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Pentecost: 

What  Does  It  Mean? 


Pentecost  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  It 
was  the  day  of  arrival  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan said,  “On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
into  relationship  with  the  whole  of  humanity.  It  was  indeed 
a memorable  occasion  full  of  meaning  then  and  now. 

Jesus  had  finished  His  teaching  ministry.  He  had  passed 
through  death  on  the  cross  and  after  three  days  left  the 
tomb  empty.  The  apostles  were  receiving  their  last  instruc- 
tions when  suddenly  the  clouds  received  their  living  Lord  out 
of  their  sight.  The  one  command  He  left  for  immediate  obe- 
dience was,  “Do  not  leave  Jerusalem  but  wait  for  the  ‘prom- 
ise. 

During  the  days  of  Christ’s  ministry  and  on  various  occa- 
sions the  apostles  were  promised  the  extended  presence  of  a 
person.  He  would  minister  to  their  needs  as  Jesus  had  done. 
What  He  told  them  about  the  purpose  of  the  Spirit  was  so 
important  that  He  referred  to  His  coming  as  “the”  promise. 
It  was  the  one  overarching  factor  in  the  ongoing  work  of  the 
kingdom.  Without  this  event  there  would  be  no  church. 

Pentecost  Represented  a Promise 

Jerusalem  was  designated  as  the  location  of  their  waiting 
room.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  (50  days  after  the  Passover 
and  10  days  after  the  ascension)  the  believers  were  gathered 
and  faithfully  waiting.  It  took  faith  to  meet  day  after  day 
with  no  more  evidence  than  a “promise.”  They  continued, 
however,  “with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication.  It 
does  not  say  they  prayed  for  the  Spirit;  that  would  not  have 
been  very  appropriate.  Jesus  had  made  the  promise;  so  what 
appears  to  have  been  more  important  was  the  self-condition- 
ing necessary  for  the  occasion.  Having  witnessed  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  having  so  recently  heard  Him  repeat 
the  “promise,”  there  was  no  occasion  to  doubt  that  it  was 
going  to  happen.  Although  it  is  not  described,  we  are  left 
with  the  impression  that  their  major  occupation  while  waiting 
was  praying.  The  ten-day  prayer  meeting  in  the  upper  room 
was  conducive  to  an  essential  humility  of  mind  and  yearning 
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of  heart  so  necessary  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit.  Albert  Day 
describes  this  kind  of  praying  as  a “passionate  fervor  of  a 
whole  self  that  pants  to  know  God  and  His  will  above  all 
other  knowing.”  It  must  have  been  a time  of  unhurried  con- 
fession of  need,  of  deep  searching  for  truth,  and  of  real  ex- 
pectancy in  supplication.  The  Spirit  came  on  this  tenth  day. 
It  was  the  one  time  in  history  when  the  event  of  Pentecost 
could  occur.  All  that  has  happened  in  the  church  since  then 
has  taken  place  in  a living  and  continuing  relationship  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  has  been  no  other  Pentecost.  The 
promise  was  fulfilled.  The  Spirit  came  to  stay. 

Pentecost  Fulfilled  Prophecy 

The  news  of  what  happened  to  the  believers  in  the  upper 
room  spread  all  over  Jerusalem.  It  was  no  secret;  some  great 
event  had  taken  place.  Large  crowds  of  people  gathered  to 
inquire  about  it.  Peter  used  the  occasion  of  this  mass  meeting 
to  preach  the  gospel.  It  was  a powerful  sermon.  He  intro- 
duced it  by  answering  the  sharp  questions  about  the  meaning 
of  all  this:  the  sound  like  that  of  the  wind,  the  manifestations 
like  those  of  fire,  and  the  ability  of  each  to  understand  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  each  in  his  own  language.  These 
were  the  object  of  honest  curiosity  and  great  wonder.  Peter 
insisted  that  this  was  the  fulfillment  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  He 
accounted  for  the  whole  event  by  relating  it  to  Scripture  and 
quoted  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Joel  who  said,  “It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh:  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams:  and  on  my  servants  and 
on  my  handmaidens  I will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
Spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy.” 

There  were  absolutely  no  grounds  for  charging  the  apostles 
with  drunkenness.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  new  wine,  they 
were  filled  with  the  Spirit.  It  was  all  in  line  with  the  proph- 
et’s words,  that  God  would  pour  out  His  Spirit  and  inaugu- 
rate a new  age.  Joel  predicted  this  time  when  a great  move- 
ment should  begin.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  would  be 
universal.  He  would  inaugurate  a new  power.  During  the  age 
of  the  Spirit,  significant  dreams,  visions,  and  prophecies 
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should  occur.  Peter  stood  up  and  told  his  critical  audience, 
“This  is  that”  which  Joel  predicted  should  come.  So  what 
the  people  were  witnessing  that  day  was  nothing  other  than 
that  which  God  had  planned  for  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church.  A new  reality  of  divine  presence  and  power  had  ap- 
peared. 

Pentecost  Provided  a New  Presence 

The  story  of  Pentecost  tells  of  the  beginning  of  a new  kind 
of  life.  This  event  contained  what  Jesus  had  promised  in  the 
appearance  of  another  person.  What  people  heard,  what  they 
saw,  what  they  felt  was  evidence  of  a majestic  presence.  It 
was  happening  exactly  as  Jesus  said,  that  another  person 
would  join  their  company.  Already  a great  fusion  of  human 
spirits  had  taken  place.  The  event  of  Pentecost  had  initiated 
the  era  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Never  before  had  the  Spirit  of  God  come  to  earth  to  stay. 
Never  before  had  He  touched  a whole  company  of  people  at 
one  time.  Never  before  had  He  come  to  indwell  permanently 
any  single  person.  A new  dispensation  was  beginning.  Disci- 
ples were  upheld  by  a newfound  courage.  The  boldness  of 
Peter  was  clear  evidence  of  a change  in  personality.  His 
message  cut  across  the  grains  of  opposition  and  unbelief.  He 
was  dauntless  in  laying  the  guilt  of  crucifixion  upon  the 
crowd.  This  bright  spark  of  aggression  was  without  precedent. 
All  the  disciples  were  thrilled  with  daring.  The  initial  glory 
of  the  church  began  to  glow.  The  great  day  of  universal  re- 
demption had  come.  The  dawn  of  a new  age  appeared.  The 
church  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Spirit.  And  all  who 
repented  and  were  baptized  received  the  infilling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  Spirit  immediately  began  to  teach  believers  new  truth 
about  redemption.  Disciples  saw  meaning  in  the  Scriptures 
they  had  never  understood  before.  They  discovered  a new 
power  to  communicate  the  gospel.  The  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  became  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  church.  Without 
Him  no  assembly  of  people  could  be  the  church,  for  the 
reality  of  Christian  experience  is  guaranteed  by  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  And  ever  since  Pentecost  the  test  of  the  reality  of 
the  church  lay  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Spirit. 

Pentecost  Initiated  a New  Power 

The  symbols  that  accompanied  the  arrival  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  represent  the  release  of  new  power  for 
the  church.  The  sound  like  that  of  a violent  wind  was  from 
heaven.  Tongues,  like  flames  of  fire,  touched  down  to  accent 
a visible  manifestation  for  all.  And  the  apostles  being  filled 
with  the  Spirit  were  given  power  to  speak  in  different  lan- 
guages. 

Jesus  had  told  the  disciples  that  after  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
upon  them  they  would  have  a new  power.  Then  they  would 
be  witnesses  to  Him  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  would 
undertake  the  staggering  task  of  preaching  the  gospel  “to  all 
creatures.” 

The  power  bestowed  upon  believers  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost was  conferred  for  the  discharge  of  new  responsibilities. 
As  Frank  Stagg  says,  “This  presence  of  God  in  power  in  the 
Christian  community  is  a turning  point  in  the  life  of  the 


community,  taking  its  place  among  the  most  significant  events 
of  the  sacred  story. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  climax  of  God  s redemp- 
tive provision  for  mankind.  Pentecost  was  the  initial  and  de- 
cisive event  of  the  church.  The  resurrection  victor)'  and  the 
culminating  ascension  prepared  the  way  for  the  dramatic  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit.  He  became  the  dynamo  of  energy  in 
the  church.  His  presence  and  power  became  a permanent 
reality  for  the  entire  Christian  community.  Immediately  on 
the  day  of  His  coming  men  and  women  were  convicted  of  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment.  Thousands  were  converted.  Peo- 
ple of  great  diversity  of  culture  and  beliefs  were  united  in  a 
common  faith  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  J.  Oswald  Sanders 
says,  “Had  Pentecost  been  omitted  from  divine  counsels,  it 
would  have  been  like  perfecting  a costly  machine,  and  then 
failing  to  supply  it  with  the  necessary  motive  power.  Pente- 
cost provided  the  facility  for  perpetual  power  to  the  church. 
It  put  into  motion  the  machinery  for  human  salvation. 

Pentecost  Expressed  a Divine  Purpose 

God  had  in  mind  for  a long  time  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Prophets  who  spoke  of  coming  events  did  not 
understand  this.  The  church  was  a mystery  whose  meaning 
was  unknown  to  Israel.  However,  the  predictions  identified 
the  purpose  of  God  to  offer  salvation  to  all  people.  They 
knew  there  should  be  a day  of  universal  blessing,  but  they 
did  not  see  how  or  when.  That  decision  was  made  in  heaven 
before  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  was  determined  through 
those  eternal  counsels  that  the  source  and  nature  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  the  plan  of  re- 
demption completed  in  Christ,  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
establishment  of  the  church.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  God  s 
long  intention  came  to  pass. 

Pentecost  was  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  church. 
With  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  church  became  an 
organic  reality.  It  was  formed  spontaneously  and  existed 
without  civic  authorization.  The  Spirit  s presence  and  power 
were  the  real  factors  which  achieved  that  divine  purpose. 
The  assembly  of  believers  was  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  community  of  saints  became  a holy  temple.  The 
followers  of  Christ  were  related  in  a living  union  with  Christ. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  changed 
the  character  of  the  waiting  disciples  into  a band  of  aggres- 
sive witnesses.  It  transformed  a group  of  dislocated  people 
into  a corporate  whole.  A sector  of  Roman  citizens  were 
constituted  the  church  of  the  living  God. 

The  creation  of  a “new  man”  with  all  the  essentials  of 
the  church  became  a new  institution  for  praise,  prayer,  and 
prophecy.  None  of  these  functions  could  be  fulfilled  without 
the  abiding  and  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  key  to  effectiveness.  His  presence 
in  the  church  makes  valid  the  claims  of  redemption.  His 
power  puts  force  into  the  witness  of  faith.  His  illumination 
makes  the  use  of  Scripture  authoritative.  His  guidance  gives 
direction  to  the  ongoing  work  of  the  church.  He  represents 
a promise,  fulfills  prophecy,  provides  an  indispensable  pres- 
ence, gives  power  to  the  church,  and  expresses  thereby  a 
divine  purpose.  Q 
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Nurture  Lookout 


My  Prayer 


A Time  for  Trust 


I attended  the  reading  of  “Twilight  Auction"  last  evening. 
It  is  an  incisive  play  by  John  Ruth  about  the  communication 
problem  between  the  generations.  Has  a young  person  lost 
his  faith  because  he  must  find  new  forms  to  express  it?  Must 
he  be  rejected  without  a hearing  by  parents  and  friends  be- 
cause they  have  made  up  their  minds  ahead  of  time  that  he 
has  lost  out  spiritually?  How  can  the  young  person  whose 
horizons  have  been  broadened  demonstrate  to  the  older  gen- 
eration that  he  intends  to  be  faithful  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  no  longer  fully  endorses  certain  cultural  practices  which 
have  been  identified  with  faithfulness? 

Do  older  folks  see  what  they  do  to  sincere  young  people 
whom  they  charge  with  "losing  out  spiritually”  when,  in  fact, 
the  young  person  is  trying  desperately  to  find  a faith  that 
makes  sense  in  his  kind  of  world?  Rather  than  condemnation, 
may  he  not  need  an  unusual  share  of  brotherly  understand- 
ing? Do  young  persons  realize  how  deeply  rooted  are  the 
convictions  of  older  persons,  how  intertwined  is  their  religion 
and  their  culture,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  accept 
someone  who  no  longer  accepts  their  ideas?  How  can  parents 
be  helped  to  see  that  they  have  not  failed  because  their  chil- 
dren’s pilgrimage  leads  them  to  a different  point?  These  and 
many  related  questions  are  raised  by  “Twilight  Auction.”  As 
a Christian  education  device  to  sharpen  the  questions  on  an 
increasingly  crucial  issue,  1 would  recommend  it.  After  pre- 
sentation, ample  time  should  be  scheduled  for  discussion.  A 
good  discussion  leader  should  be  appointed.  Both  the  young 
and  the  older  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  freely. 

Without  scheduled  discussion,  there  will  be  discussion  any- 
way— but  unguided.  The  wrong  people  may  get  together  and 
talk  about  the  wrong  things.  And  the  gap  may  thus  be  wid- 
ened. 

John  Ruth  says  that  his  sympathies  lie  equally  with  the 
persons  at  both  ends  of  the  problem — those  who  are  trying 
desperately  to  retain  the  faith  “once  delivered”  and  those 
who  must  rediscover  what  “faith”  means  in  a radically  differ- 
ent context. 

We  are  at  a point  where  understanding  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. For  many,  the  intergenerational  gap  is  more  like  a 
chasm.  The  generations  are  forced  to  shout  back  and  forth 
to  each  other  across  a widening  rift.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
judgmental.  It  is  a time  for  trust.  This  is  the  hint  toward  a 
solution  that  “Twilight  Auction”  projects.  If  we  cannot  under- 
stand each  other,  let  us  at  least  trust  each  other’s  sincerity. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


O God, 

Give  us  eyes  to  see 
Our  neighbors ' need. 

And  may  we  not  fail 

To  feel  our  brothers  ’ wounds. 

Give  a greater  concern 

For  those  who  sin  against  Thee 

And  a larger  love 

For  those  who  treat  us  ill. 

Give  us  clear  vision 
And  firm  faith. 

Teach  us  to  rely 

On  Your  promised  strength 

In  times  of  temptation. 

Then,  God, 

Make  us  courageous, 

For  we  need  courage 
To  share,  to  bear,  and  to  care. 
Deliver  us  from  discouragement 
VV  hich  flows  from  focusing 
Our  minds  on  the  evils 
Surrounding  us 
Rather  than  on  Your 
Everlasting  love  and  promises. 

Amen. 


Rock  Hill,  McConnellsburg,  Pa 

The  work  in  the  McConnellsburg  area  was  begun  in  1949  as  an  out- 
reach from  the  Chambersburg  Church.  The  building  was  erected  in  1951 
and  Sunday  school  rooms  were  added  in  1963.  Harold  Hunsecker  is 
resident  pastor  and  the  bishop  is  Amos  Martin.  There  are  43  members. 
Sunday  school  attendance  averages  SO. 
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Editorial 


General  Conference  Theme 


In  the  August  General  Conference  sessions  at  Christopher 
Dock  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  the  theme  will  be,  “As  he 
is,  so  are  we  in  this  world  (1  John  4:17). 

Alexander  Maclaren  wrote,  “Large  truths  may  be  spoken  in 
little  words.  In  this  Conference  theme  of  nine  short  mono- 
syllables, the  Christian  is  said  to  be  the  living  likeness  of  his 
Lord.  The  resemblance  is  distinctly  stated,  “As  he  is,  so  are 
we.”  This  statement  speaks  of  what  we  are  rather  than  of 
what  we  believe.  It  describes  our  nature  rather  than  our 
knowledge.  And  this  likeness  to  Christ,  according  to  the  con- 
text, is  in  love.  Love  reveals  us  as  believers  in  Christ,  as 
His  representatives,  disciples,  and  followers.  It  is  the  love 
which  moves  toward  others  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Fear 
shrinks  from  others  in  the  spirit  of  self-preservation. 

Our  likeness  to  Christ  is  shown  first  by  our  love  for  God. 
We  are  like  Christ  in  being  joined  to  God,  in  holding  fellow- 
ship with  God,  in  joyful  submission  and  obedience  to  God,  in 
walking  as  Christ  walked,  and  in  being  concerned  about  that 
which  concerns  Him. 

Our  likeness  to  Christ  is  shown  also  in  our  love  for  others. 
His  compassion  and  concern  for  others  is  ours.  We  are  like 
Christ  in  our  willingness  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  others  and 
in  our  desire  to  live  for  others  rather  than  for  ourselves. 

“So  are  we.  John  speaks  here  of  a likeness  to  the  Lord 
which  is  present  and  certain.  It  is  not  “maybe”  or  “should 
be”  or  "shall  be,”  but  an  inevitable  “we  are.  This  likeness 
was  so  apparent  in  the  early  church  that  enemies  began  to 
call  Christ’s  followers  Christians. 

Our  only  cry,  when  we  see  this  statement  of  our  calling, 
is  a confession  that  we  are  so  far  short  of  really  realizing  in 
experience  what  we  are  in  Christ.  Is  our  love  such  that  it 
can  be  compared  to  Christ’s  love?  Is  our  commitment  to  God 
such  that  it  can  be  likened  to  Christ  s commitment?  Is  our 
love  for  God  such  that  all  fear  is  gone? 

Christ  has  entrusted  His  reputation  and  honor  to  us.  His 
disciples.  And  there  is  a sense  in  which,  as  we  are,  so  is 
Christ  in  this  world.  We  portray  Christ.  Our  lives  reveal 
Christ  to  unbelievers. 

But  in  a much  greater  sense  Christ  sent  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
us  so  that  the  very  life  of  Christ  might  be  manifest  in  our 
bodies.  He  produces  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  We  grow  in  the 
graces  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  we  give  ourselves  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  grow  in  His  likeness.  We  are  changed  from  one  de- 
gree of  glory  to  another  by  the  Spirit.  We  are  molded  into 
the  same  image.  We  are  being  conformed  into  His  likeness. 
The  living  Christ  is  being  repeated  and  reproduced  in  our 
lives  by  His  Spirit.  “As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.”  So 
in  a real  way  we  are  like  Christ  and  we  are  becoming  like 
Christ. 


And  we  are  in  the  world.  We  are,  as  He  is,  now  in  this 
present  world.  The  world  is  our  sphere  and  our  antagonist. 
Here  is  where  our  character  is  evoked.  “In  this  world 
speaks  about  the  current  physical  and  moral  situation. 

Into  the  world  Christ  came  to  reconcile  men  to  Cod  Here 
too  we  receive  the  word  and  ministry  of  reconciliation.  And 
we  see  our  mission  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  mission.  He  says, 
“As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I you.  We  see 
our  motive  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  motive.  He  says,  “I  came 
. . . not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me.  We  see  our  purpose  in  the  light  of  Christ  s purpose. 
"The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  That  was  His  clear  purpose.  “Cod  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  “As  he  is,  so  are  we  in 
this  world. 

So  identification  with  Christ  means  identification  with 
Christ  in  His  mission.  Christ  came  to  redeem  the  world.  Now 
it  is  nice  to  say  that  we  are  identified  with  Christ,  that  we 
are  “in  Christ”  and  He  is  in  us.  But  this  is  not  a pious 
feeling.  We  are  not  identified  with  Christ  really  unless  we 
are  identified  with  His  mission. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  purpose  for  sending  His  Spirit.  His 
Spirit  gives  us  a sense  and  conviction  of  our  mission.  The 
Spirit  gives  the  power  to  proclaim  the  good  news.  The  Spirit 
glorifies  Christ  and  makes  Him  real  to  us  and  reveals  Him 
unto  the  sinner.  This  happens  as  the  good  news  of  Christ 
is  proclaimed  by  His  followers  and  produced  in  the  lives  of 
His  disciples. 

May  God  give  us  a new  understanding  of  and  commitment 
to  what  it  means  when  the  Scriptures  say,  "As  he  is,  so  are 
we  in  this  world,  during  General  Conference  sessions,  Aug. 
21-24. — D. 


George  Henry  Atkinson,  first  home  missionary  in  the 
Oregon  Territory  in  1848,  established  many  of  our  early 
churches  as  well  as  the  academy  which  today  is  Pacific 
University. 

Lacking  goods  and  money,  but  possessing  great  resource- 
fulness, he  planted  two  apple  trees,  which  became  known 
as  the  Missionary  Apple  Trees.  The  apples  from  one,  when 
sold,  supported  home  missions.  The  other  supported  foreign 
missions. 

Good  stewards  always  set  aside  something  for  others. — 
Walter  C.  Giersbach. 
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Becoming  the  Church 


By  B.  Frank  Byler 


Am  1 responsible  for  the  neighbor  two  doors  down  the 
street  whom  I do  not  know?  Should  I take  any  initiative 
in  speaking  to  him  about  the  gospel?  This  was  a question 
in  Sunday  school  class  on  Jan.  22,  1967.  The  lesson  was 
about  maintaining  a constant  testimony  as  an  expression  of 
our  mission  in  relation  to  Christ’s  mission. 

A Uruguayan  member  of  the  congregation  responded  after 
a long  silence.  She  did  not  feel  we  were  responsible  to  be 
aggressive  in  bringing  the  Word  in  either  spoken  or  written 
form  to  masses  in  our  area.  Rather,  we  were  to  witness  to 
those  with  whom  we  have  natural  contacts  and  natural 
opportunities  to  speak  because  we  work  with  them,  buy  from 
them,  or  have  other  dealings  with  them.  She  felt  that 
aggressive  efforts  to  evangelize  the  many  unknown  neighbors 
are  probably  an  error  or  at  least  not  acceptable  today. 

Responsibility  for  Aggressive  Witness 

Albert  Buckwalter  and  I tried  to  analyze  why  our  church 
today  tends  to  refuse  to  see  the  unknown  neighbor  as  a 
responsibility  for  aggressive  witness.  By  aggressive  witness  1 
mean  taking  the  initiative  to  discover  or  create  opportunities 
for  sharing  the  gospel  message  through  printed  or  spoken 
words  as  part  of  our  mission  to  a lost  world  for  which  Christ 
died. 

This  'freedom  from  responsibility’  to  unknown  neighbors, 
it  was  suggested,  is  a result  of  our  urbanized  society.  In 
such  a society  responsibility  seems  not  to  be  so  much  to 
people  who  are  geographically  near  but  rather  to  friends 
and  contacts  who  are  spread  over  a wide  area.  My  neighbor 
is  the  person  with  whom  I work,  with  whom  I talk,  or  from 
whom  I buy. 

The  person  two  doors  down  the  street  is  unknown;  so  I 
seek  neither  to  know  him  nor  to  concern  myself  with  him. 
He  might  rob  me  of  my  freedom  or  privacy  if  I open  myself 
or  my  home  to  him.  I protect  myself  by  maintaining  a frigid 
anonymity.  We  become  near  to  people  far  away,  and  far 
from  people  who  are  near. 

This  urbanized  society  expresses  its  concerns  for  others 
through  its  interest  in  people  in  the  news.  Almost  everyone 
reads  newspapers,  listens  to  radios,  and  watches  television. 
He  knows  therefore  what  is  happening  among  Negroes  in 
southern  United  States,  to  Cuban  refugees,  in  the  struggle  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  as  a result  of  injustices  in 
Vietnam.  The  Christian  then  concerns  himself  for  these  poor 
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people.  They  are  topics  of  conversation,  objects  of  Christian 
intercession  before  God  and  human  governments. 

At  the  same  time  people  tend  to  become  blind  to  indi- 
viduals or  families  in  the'  neighborhood.  They  do  not  see 
lost  fellowmen  next  door  nor  struggling  families  down  the 
street.  Such  people  do  not  get  into  the  news,  so  that  when 
life  and  concern  are  woven  around  words  and  pictures 
ordinary  people  fail  to  see  this  reality  next  door.  Even 
Christians  caught  up  in  this  way  of  life  often  fail  to  see 
Christ  in  the  brother  nearby  and  tend  to  see  Him  only 
in  the  faraway  situation  where  they  are  unable  to  help. 

Independence 

A third  attitude  reflected  in  urban  society  is  respect 
for  other  people’s  privacy,  independence,  and  personal 
opinions.  Such  an  attitude  tends  to  prohibit  the  intrusion 
of  strangers  into  one’s  private  world  and  frowns  upon  those 
who  intrude  into  the  lives  of  strangers.  It  condemns  to 
loneliness  and  to  error  the  people  next  door  or  down  the 
street.  It  condemns  to  solitude  people  who  need  the  help 
of  Christians  and  true  friends  as  well  as  the  truth  they 
possess  which  could  make  them  whole.  This  frigid  anonymity 
refuses  to  offer  the  Christian  testimony  to  others  for  fear 
of  imposing  an  idea  upon  them.  It  does  not  offer  one’s 
self  and  his  resources  for  help  and  healing  to  an  unknown 
neighbor. 

This  picture  is  naturally  somewhat  overdrawn,  but  tend- 
encies in  this  direction  are  often  felt  and  expressed  in  con- 
versations among  believers  in  our  churches.  Practical  help 
near  us  is  difficult  to  bring  to  expression,  while  the  concern 
for  those  farther  away  is  a continuous  theme  for  conver- 
sation. 

Outside  the  concern  for  natural  contacts,  action  becomes 
limited  to  talk  and  theory  to  a great  extent.  What  is  done 
becomes  impersonal  giving  through  funds  for  projects  away 
from  home,  or  efforts  on  high  levels  of  political  influence 
and  legislation.  Christians  tend  to  excuse  their  local  failures 
by  saying  that  an  individual  is  unworthy,  or  local  church 
resources  are  too  limited  to  help  significantly. 

To  become  the  church  we  need  to  consider  again  who  is 
our  neighbor.  We  must  hear  again  the  lesson  about  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  hinder  our  help  to  unknown  persons 
near  us.  In  Luke  10,  religion  was  the  barrier.  It  prohibited 
involvement  with  unclean  people  because  religious  people 
feared  contamination  by  involving  themselves.  Now  “religion” 
prohibits  the  imposition  of  gospel  concerns  on  the  one  next 
door  because  of  respect  for  privacy  and  fear  of  proselyting. 
This  condemns  our  neighbor  to  error  when  he  actually  needs 
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the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  order  to  be  made  whole. 

To  become  the  church  we  must  discover  again  the  place  of 
the  local  congregation  in  redemptive  action  in  the  community. 
Its  members  must  become  again  the  personal  disciples  of 
Christ,  concerned  for  the  unknown  neighbor  at  their  door- 
steps. We  must  be  careful  not  to  concern  ourselves  so  much 
with  attempting  great  things  on  upper  levels  and  faraway 
places  that  we  fail  to  act  near  at  hand. 

Ernesto  Suarez  did  not  hesitate  when  I asked  him  if  our 
church  perceived  the  world’s  needs  and  if  it  was  sensitive 
to  them.  He  observed  that  we  speak  often  about  that.  We 
do  feel  and  perceive  those  needs.  It  was  more  difficult  for 
him  to  show  specifically  where  we  express  our  concern  for 
those  needs  beyond  words.  He  could  of  course  mention  our 
free  medical  clinics  and  our  offerings  for  them.  These  are 
truly  practical  expressions,  but  it  is  hard  to  cite  creative 
thinking  beyond  that. 

The  “big  world  we  now  know  and  in  which  we  live 
tends  to  blind  us  to  the  small  world  of  the  individual  per- 
son. We  can  talk  about  tremendous  needs  in  our  big  cities, 
but  it  becomes  difficult  to  find  practical  ways  for  a local 
congregation  to  help.  In  Montevideo,  Ernesto  Suarez  wanted 
to  enroll  his  daughter  in  a public  high  school  for  a course 
in  commerce.  She  along  with  3,000  others  was  refused 
admission  because  of  lack  of  space  and  teachers.  If  they  had 
money,  they  should  establish  1.000  more  teaching  positions. 
Private  schools  help  to  alleviate  this  situation,  and  more 
such  schools  could  be  established,  but  this  is  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  a local  congregation. 

Our  present  world  view  tends  to  make  us  feel  that  what 
is  done  for  the  individual  family  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
worthwhile.  Great  need  demands  big  action.  In  evangelism 
this  means  that  winning  one  person  at  a time  is  too  slow  to 
offer  hope  of  a solution  or  any  salvation  for  our  world. 

To  become  the  church  we  must  rediscover  these  small 
ministries  within  our  possibilities.  An  individual  can  find 
Christ  s love  and  relief  in  the  local  congregation,  in  his  own 
small  world,  even  though  the  big  world  of  the  masses  may 
not  be  changed  or  relieved.  Great  tribulation  is  only  as 
great  as  the  individual’s  own  suffering.  It  seems  greater 
when  many  suffer,  but  for  the  individual  it  can  never  be 
any  greater  than  his  own  suffering  alone.  Great  relief  or 
great  salvation  is  also  individual  relief  or  salvation,  even 
though  it  may  seem  greater  when  many  individual  persons 
are  helped.  The  church  must  recover  this  sense  of  great 
salvation  for  individuals.  This  is  within  immediate  possibility. 
As  it  rediscovers  local  possibilities,  of  course,  it  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  continuing  contribution  to  larger  projects 
of  intercongregational  and  denominational  character. 

Deeds  and  Words 

Since  sharing  the  gospel  is  traditionally  done  by  speaking, 
our  urban  isolationism  tends  to  downgrade  proclamation  and 
to  make  witnessing  a matter  of  deeds  rathfer  than  words. 
The  theory  is  that  if  we  do  good  deeds  people  will  be  awak- 
ened to  their  need  and  will  ask  us  about  the  gospel  and  thus 
be  evangelized.  In  practice,  however,  the  Christian  today  is 
not  often  radically  different  from  any  other  good  humanistic 


person.  Thus  few  people  ask  us  about  the  gospel. 

To  become  the  church  it  seems  to  me  we  must  not  con- 
fuse the  issues  of  evangelism  and  right  living.  All  Christians 
should  live  righteously  and  be  holy;  so  they  will  naturally 
do  good  deeds.  All  Christians  should  also  evangelize  so 
that  they  will  therefore  announce  the  good  news.  Evangelism 
is  only  one  of  many  good  deeds  a Christian  does.  Doing  good 
deeds  does  not  mean  that  one  has  evangelized  any  more 
than  putting  an  offering  in  the  plate  means  that  one  has 
offered  a song  of  praise.  They  are  two  separate  deeds,  both 
of  which  are  good  and  necessary,  but  they  are  not  inter- 
changeable nor  are  they  identical. 

To  evangelize  is  basically  a matter  of  words  either  spoken 
or  written.  It  is  to  bring  good  news.  This  should  be  done  for 
all  men.  To  testify  is  also  basically  a matter  of  words.  It  is 
to  affirm  what  one  has  experienced  or  what  one  has  seen 
and  heard.  The  way  we  act  may  show  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced something,  but  it  does  not  say  what  we  have  expe- 
rienced. Testimony  is  chiefly  a matter  of  words  explaining 
the  experience.  To  become  the  church  and  fulfill  its  mission, 
a congregation  must  rediscover  this  ministry  of  evangelism 
and  witness.  I think  we  should  stop  saying  that  to  witness 
is  not  first  of  all  words,  but  deeds,  thus  wresting  urgency 
from  speaking.  We  should  rather  maintain  the  urgency  of 
both  by  saying  that  evangelism  is  serious  proclamation  backed 
by  deeds  that  help  and  heal. 

Here  in  Montevideo  (Uruguay)  we  are  trying  to  be  the 
church  and  are  finding  some  specific  ways  of  becoming  the 
church.  Milka  Rindzinsky  says  that  she  has  found  a small 
fellowship  group  of  single  ladies  a real  expression  of  Chris- 
tian edification.  Prayer  has  become  meaningful  to  her  in 
this  group  experience.  Conversation  on  spiritual  matters  has 
become  practical.  The  group  is  not  all  Mennonite,  nor  all 
Protestant,  but  their  fellowship  oriented  in  Christ  is  a 
reality.  This  of  course  is  a group  of  people  from  a wide 
area  and  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Our  congregation  decided  to  try  to  become  specific  in 
meeting  needs.  We  focused  on  a family  with  an  invalid 
son  and  difficult  economic  struggles.  We  decided  to  buy 
a lot  so  that  they  could  slowly  put  up  their  own  home, 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  voluntary  labor,  and  thus  avoid 
rent.  We  hope  that  this  will  give  them  a sense  of  security 
and  dignity  as  well  as  a feeling  that  the  Christian  brother- 
hood is  interested  in  them  in  a material  as  well  as  a spiritual 
way.  This  still  happens  to  be  20  miles  away,  however. 

A sign  near  the  street  invites  our  neighbors  to  share  with 
us  in  worship.  Some  have  come,  and  we  have  found  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  to  know  persons  with  spiritual  concerns.  We 
have  been  able  to  make  ourselves  and  our  church  a witness 
that  we  hope  will  at  least  make  faith  in  Christ  a live  option 
for  them  as  they  seek  to  find  answers  to  their  concerns. 

There  are  signs  of  becoming  the  church  in  spite  of  the 
hurdles  yet  to  be  jumped.  There  is  at  least  a concern  that 
we  become  more  practical  locally.  Where  there  is  a live 
concern,  we  trust  that  the  Lord  will  lead  to  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  make  the  church  meaningful  on  the  individual 
level,  to  those  on  the  inside  as  well  as  to  those  on  the 
outside.  □ 
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By  Vernon  Leis 


The  Better  Way 


I have  always  liked  Mark  Twain’s  statement  about  his  re- 
sponse to  the  Bible.  He  said,  “ It’s  not  the  parts  of  the  Bible 
that  I don’t  understand  that  bother  me,  but  it’s  the  ones  that 
1 do  understand.’  Perhaps  1 Corinthians  13  was  one  of  the 
passages  that  made  him  uncomfortable.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  passages  of  the  Bible  and  most  Christians  know  rath- 
er well  what  Paul  says.  Explanation  of  the  passage  is  not 
needed  as  much  as  illustration  of  its  meaning. 

To  illustrate  love  is  not  easy.  One  person  wrote: 

To  live  above. 

With  saints  we  love, 

That  surely  will  be  glory. 

To  live  below. 

With  saints  we  know. 

That’s  quite  a different  story. 

Paul  was  thinking  about  love  that  could  be  exercised  here 
below.  1 Corinthians  13  is  embedded  in  the  context  of  dis- 
order and  confusion.  As  the  Corinthians  tried  to  exercise 
their  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  having  their  difficulties.  It 
is  to  this  situation  that  Paul  speaks.  What  does  he  say  about 
love? 

The  Expediency  of  Love 

Verses  1-3  say  that  love  for  Paul  is  the  all-important  vir- 
tue of  the  Christian  life.  A man  can  have  great  spiritual  gifts 
and  if  he  lacks  love,  he  is  a good-for-nothing.  The  posses- 
sion or  lack  of  love  makes  or  breaks  a Christian. 

Paul  says  that  no  language  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  take 
the  place  of  love.  The  man  that  is  taken  up  with  speaking  in 
tongues  is  saying  rather  than  doing.  Such  a person  is  nothing 
more  than  a hollow  sound,  or  we  would  say  that  he  is  an 
empty  windbag.  Always  it  is  a temptation  to  become  quite 
fascinated  by  eloquent  speech.  When  we  are  taken  up  with 
saying  rather  than  with  loving,  we  pass  over  what  is  of  cru- 
cial importance.  One  way  to  paraphrase  verse  one  is  to  say, 
“If  I speak  like  a Billy  Graham  from  a cold  heart,  my  talk  is 
like  the  empty  chatter  of  a Cassius  Clay. 

It  seems  surprising,  but  Paul  says  that  the  possession  of 
love  is  more  important  than  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the 
faith  to  do  miracles.  The  Corinthians  emphasized  the  gifts 
that  Paul  mentions  in  verse  2.  For  them  the  possessor  of 
such  dramatic  gifts  was  a very  important  person.  But  for  Paul 
a person  could  have  great  spiritual  insights  and  the  power  to 
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accomplish  the  unbelievable  and  yet  be  nothing  more  than  a 
loveless,  sensation-loving  good-for-nothing. 

Surely,  the  generous  steward  who  is  involved  in  the  stew- 
ardship program  of  his  church  is  acting  from  unselfish  moti- 
vation. Not  always.  It  is  possible  to  give  for  the  sake  of  self- 
glorification.  Paul  suggests  that  some  people  might  even  die 
for  the  sake  of  winning  the  favor  of  people.  Without  love 
the  greatest  gifts  and  the  greatest  deeds  are  nothing.  Nothing 
can  compensate  for  a lack  of  love. 

The  Expression  of  Love 

Love  cannot  be  kept  to  oneself;  it  must  be  expressed.  Love 
is  patient  with  people.  There  were  difficult  people  at  Corinth 
according  to  Paul’s  epistles.  Such  people  must  have  tried 
Paul  s patience  as  they  try  our  patience.  Sometimes  we  say, 
“So-and-so  gets  my  goat.”  Then  we  are  like  the  person  who 
said,  “Being  a missionary  would  be  all  right  if  it  would  not 
be  for  the  people.”  Patience  demands  self-restraint;  kindness 
calls  for  self-expression.  Love  gives  itself  in  service  to  others; 
love  responds  with  goodness  toward  those  who  ill-treat  it. 

Love  does  not  express  itself  in  an  envious,  begrudging  way. 
A person  who  loves  can  rejoice  with  those  who  are  rejoicing. 
The  gifts  that  God  in  His  grace  has  given  to  the  church  give 
us  the  occasion  to  be  thankful.  It  should  be  the  concern  of 
each  Christian  that  the  given-gifts  of  the  church  should  be 
exercised  faithfully.  This  raises  the  question,  “When  did  we 
last  give  encouragement  to  a brother  as  he  sought  to  exercise 
his  God-given  gift?”  Apparently  some  Christians  at  Corinth 
boasted  about  their  gifts;  they  were  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
God  in  His  grace  bestowed  the  gifts  on  the  church.  Thus  it 
is  altogether  unbecoming  for  a Christian  who  has  experienced 
the  grace  of  God  to  be  boastful  or  to  assert  himself. 

Verse  5 says  that  love  expresses  itself  in  mannerly  conduct. 
Paul  is  saying  that  Christians  who  love  are  charming  and 
winsome  people.  The  Corinthians  were  anything  but  graceful. 
They  refused  to  listen  to  each  other.  Their  meetings  were 
disorderly.  Some  people  said,  “You  do  it  our  way  or 
else.  . . The  desire  to  have  one’s  own  way  can  be  so 
strong  that  it  affects  one’s  health.  At  Hidden  Springs  in 
Brantford,  the  social  workers  frequently  ask  their  patients, 
“Do  you  want  to  be  right  or  do  you  want  to  be  well?” 
Bruce  Larson  in  his  book,  Dare  to  Live  Now,  comments, 
“When  we  stop  having  to  prove  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
that  we  are  right,  we  have  come  a great  way  in  learning  to 
transmit  love.” 

When  Paul  says  that  love  is  not  resentful,  at  the  end  of 
verse  5,  he  is  using  a word  that  was  connected  with  keeping 
accounts.  The  suggestion  of  the  word  is  that  resentful  people 
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keep  careful  record  of  slights.  They  brood  over  unpleasant 
experiences  and  remember  mistakes,  especially  the  mistakes  of 
others.  Unfortunately,  such  black  notebook  people,  as  we  call 
them,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  church.  Constantly  they 
remind  people  that  they  have  forgiven  and  forgotten,  but 
Paul  says  that  love  is  not  concerned  about  keeping  a record 
of  wrongs  done. 

Moffatt’s  translation  of  the  clause,  “It  does  not  rejoice  in 
wrong,"  is,  “Love  is  never  glad  when  others  go  wrong.”  It 
is  all  too  characteristic  of  Christians  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Rather  than  gloat  over  and  gossip 
about  the  failures  of  another,  the  Christian  should  weep  and 
pray  about  them.  Perhaps  sometimes  Christians  are  like  some 
athletes  who  sit  on  the  bench  hoping  that  someone  will  get 
hurt  so  that  they  can  get  into  the  game.  Have  you  heard 
people  say,  “I  knew  they  shouldn't  have  given  that  responsi- 
bility to  him”?  One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  failure  of  an- 
other has  a way  of  making  us  feel  comfortable — perhaps 
comfortable  in  our  own  sins.  It  is  tragic,  but  too  true. 

Love  will  sometimes  be  expressed  by  quietly  suffering.  The 
cross  of  our  Lord  is  the  supreme  expression  of  suffering  love. 
Such  love  is  trusting  love  that  is  eager  to  believe  the  best 
about  people.  William  Barclay  writes,  “It  is  true  that  we 
make  people  what  we  believe  them  to  be.”  Love  that  hopes 
is  like  the  love  that  a mother  has  for  her  son.  She  can  see 
his  potential  and  encourages  him  to  live  up  to  his  calling. 
Such  love  does  not  give  up. 

Verses  4-7  are  a call  for  the  Christian  to  communicate  his 
love  by  word  and  action.  Somehow  love  must  be  expressed  in 
the  Christian’s  life.  Perhaps  we  in  the  church  are  like  the 
fellow  who  had  been  married  for  fifty  years.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  wife,  but  words  often  failed  to  come  to  him.  One  day  he 
said,  “Martha,  I love  you  so  much,  I can  hardly  keep  from 
telling  you.  ” 

The  Endurance  of  Love 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  chapter  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  love  will  never  end.  Love  is  timeless;  it  is  for  now  and 
it  is  for  eternity.  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  It 
has  a promising  future.  Fittingly  the  last  word  of  the  chapter 
is  love. 

How  can  we  love  when  we  disagree  on  matters  concerning 
eschatology,  nonconformity,  or  stewardship?  It  will  be  helpful 
to  us  if  we  remember  Paul’s  mirror  illustration.  Now  we 
know  only  in  part.  Our  knowledge  has  its  limitations,  but 
our  love  can  compensate.  The  Bible  says,  “If  God  so  loved 
us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.”  Someone  has  said, 
“They  who  love  are  but  one  step  from  heaven.” 

Love  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  Christian  discipleship. 
However,  it  has  not  been  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
Christians.  Christians  have  taken  the  way  of  love  with 
reservations  and  misgivings.  Rudy  Wiebe  in  his  book,  First 
and  Vital  Candle  (p.  242),  writes:  “Men’s  deeds  of  love  today 
are  like  taking  a cupful  of  water  and  pouring  it  on  a house 
that  is  burning.  When  the  fire  burns  on,  people  say,  ‘See, 
water  does  not  put  out  fire.’  We’ve  just  fooled  around  with 
cups  of  love;  it  doesn’t  work  and  we  throw  a bomb.  That’ll 
show  them!  How  do  you  expect  it  to  work?”  □ 


Missions  Today 


What  If? 


By  J.  D.  Graber 

A series  of  cartoons  with  the  above  title  appears  in  a well- 
known  Christian  magazine.  In  one  release  the  question  was 
raised  regarding  the  church  at  Antioch.  What  if  the  Church 
Council  had  said,  “But  we  can’t  spare  Paul  and  Barnabas”? 
The  nurture  of  our  own  children  comes  first,  and  we  cannot 
let  our  best  teachers  go  to  regions  beyond. 

What  if  they  had  said,  “We  have  a building  program  and 
therefore  we  cannot  promise  any  support  for  this  rather  un- 
predictable missionary  program ”?  This  is  not  a farfetched 
imaginary  situation.  Our  office  received  a letter  recently,  and 
we  quote  from  it  verbatim:  “Presently  the  congregation  is 
building  a church.  They  have  decided  that  none  of  our  regu- 
lar offerings  will  go  out  of  the  congregation  until  this  project 
is  finished.” 

Congregations  die  of  suffocation.  If  interest,  concern,  re- 
sources, offerings,  and  gifts  are  all  plowed  back  into  the  con- 
gregation in  order  to  keep  it  strong,  the  reverse  takes  place 
and  the  congregation  is  weakened.  Constantly  we  must  ex- 
amine our  budgets  and  commitments.  The  question  is  not 
only  how  much  we  give  but  also  for  what ? 

The  question  is  not  whether  I have  been  able  to  give  a 
tenth  of  my  income  to  causes  that  qualify  for  tax  deduction. 
This  makes  the  revenue  department  of  government  the  judge 
of  my  giving.  We  must  learn  to  give  as  unto  the  Lord  and 
not  as  unto  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

What  if  we  build  unto  ourselves  a $100,000  church  edifice 
but  do  not  redeem  our  self-service  by  giving  at  least  a tenth 
as  much  to  help  a struggling  congregation,  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  get  a modest  chapel  for  their  mission? 

What  if  we  provide  the  best  possible  church  library  for  our 
congregation,  and  supply  the  best  in  nurture  and  Christian 
education  materials  but  do  not  concern  ourselves  for  our 
brethren  in  disadvantaged  cultures  and  areas  where  little 
good  literature  is  available  and  where  nurture  materials  are 
practically  nonexistent? 

What  if  we  gain  much  wealth  but  suffer  spiritually  because 
of  it?  What  if  we  learn  some  time  and  then  practice  sacrificial 
giving?  What  if  the  Lord  should  meet  us  in  the  way  and  ask, 
“What  are  you  living  for?  What  are  you  trying  to  get  out  of 
life?  Have  you  looked  out  upon  the  multitudes  in  spiritual 
poverty  and  human  misery?” 

What  if,  when  I reach  the  end  of  life’s  road,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  He  should  ask  me,  “What 
have  you  done  on  earth  worth  recording  in  heaven?”  This 
question,  in  one  form  or  another,  He  will  ask.  What  will  be 
my  answer?  □ 
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By  J.  Paul  Sauder 


What  We  Know  About  Heaven 


Once  upon  a time  (and  this  is  no  fairy  story)  I received 
upon  request  a travel  brochure  about  New  Zealand.  That 
island  must  be  a beautiful,  interesting,  and,  to  me  at  least, 
a novel  country.  I’d  like  to  see  it  when.  . . . 

Once  upon  a time  (and  this  is  no  fairy  story  either)  a man 
walked  this  earth  and  this  man  said  that  he  was  “ the  Son  of 
man  who  came  down  from  heaven.”  We  capitalize  the  “S” 
in  Son  because  his  statement  included  the  Greek  word  “ho” 
meaning  the  one  and  only,  as  in  “the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.”  So  we  know  by  the  testimony  of  the  Son  of  Man  that 
heaven  was  and  is  His  homeland,  for  He  came  from  there, 
lived  here,  returned  there,  and  is  coming  again  from  there 
to  get  His  own  people  to  take  them  there.  If  that  far-off 
(or  near-here)  country  produced  the  likes  of  Him,  then  that 
place  is  for  me  when  I move  out  of  “this  earthly  tabernacle” 
— tent.  As  believer-Paul  put  it,  “For  we  know  that  when 
this  tent  we  live  in — our  body  here  on  earth — is  torn  down, 
God  will  have  a house  in  heaven  for  us  to  live  in,  a home 
he  himself  made,  which  will  last  forever”  ( Today’s  English 
Version,  published  by  American  Bible  Society).  Paul  said  this 
thing  near  the  close  of  his  life  when  his  borrowed  earth-stuff 
was  about  to  be  committed  back  to  its  source,  at  which  time 
Paul  would  go  to  be  with  the  Christ  (the  Son  of  Man)  in 
whom  he  had  trusted. 

Explanatory  Note 

As  you  may  have  gathered,  this  piece  of  writing  is  de- 
signed to  be  in  the  nature  of  a travel  brochure  and  not  a 
complete  compendium  of  biblical  and  other  references.  For 
such  treatment  consult  concordances  (Strong’s  or  Smith’s)  or 
a good  work  on  Bible  doctrine.  If  you  are  already  on  the 
way  to  heaven,  we  want  to  cheer  you  along  the  road;  and 
if  you’re  not  yet  on  the  road,  we  aim  to  entice  you  to  start 
without  delay. 

The  night  the  Son  of  Man  was  betrayed  to  crucifixion  He 
spoke  of  heaven.  He  said  that  He  was  going  away  purposely 
to  prepare  a place  for  those  who  believed  in/on  Him.  He 
used  a Greek  word  which  indicates  “to  the  inside  of”  or  “to 
the  very  content  of.”  He  meant  not  mere  belief  “about” 
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Him.  His  believers,  said  He,  would  have  a prepared  place 
in  the  Fathers  house.  “There  are  many  rooms  in  the 
Father  s house,  said  He.  This  speaks  of  space,  a permanent 
dwelling  place,  and  a never-ending  condition. 

Believers  in  the  1960's 

Now  we  believers  living  in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century  since  that  day  have  the  identical  prospect  of  putting 
off  this  physical  overcoat  which  covers  and  entwines  our  souls 
and  putting  on  new  and  spiritual  forms  to  be  taken  along 
with  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  prepared  place  where  He  went. 
Paul  said  that  this  is  to  happen  to  us  believers  at  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  Son  of  Man.  We  shall  go  “up”  to  be  always 
with  Him,  “the  Lord,  as  Paul  called  “the  Son  of  man.”  Oh, 

I do  not  understand  all  the  terms,  nor  the  full  meaning, 
doubtless,  of  those  terms  I think  I understand,  even  as  I do 
not  understand  all  about  New  Zealand,  having  never  been 
there.  But  I am  intrigued  no  end  by  the  prospect  of  a one- 
way trip  to  “the  place  which  . . . [the  Son  of  Man]  is  pre- 
paring for  me/you.”  If  that  place  is  HOME  for  Him,  then 
for  sure  that  is  the  place  for  me,  and  my  friends,  and  any 
other  persons  to  whom  I can  give  the  good  news.  In  fact, 
such  “giving  the  news”  is  part  of  heaven  here  below. 

When  I take  a trip,  I can’t  take  everything  along  with  me. 
In  fact,  my  wife  helps  me  to  decide  to  take  less  than  I often 
intend  to  take  along.  In  like  manner,  there  is  much  accus- 
tomed baggage  which  my  Travel  Prospectus  for  Heaven  says 
I shall  be  leaving  behind,  and  the  choice  is  not  mine  to  make 
at  all.  Because  I shall  have  a changed  body,  like  the  Son  of 
Man’s  body,  I shall  leave  behind  (what  good  riddance! ) all 
aches  and  pains  of  body  and  spirit,  the  aging  process,  my 
tears,  all  poverty,  thirst,  hunger,  deceptions,  shame,  “deeds 
of  darkness” — I’ll  leave,  in  fact,  all  that  has  marred  the  orig- 
inal man  who  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

John,  the  Privileged  Narrator 

Is  such  a heaven  and  heavenly  state  the  mere  figment 
of  a wishful  imagination?  Oh,  no!  But  how  do  we  arrive 
at  such  ideas,  anyway?  In  the  days  of  the  “Son  of  man’s” 
stay  on  earth  there  was  a man  named  John  who  was  an 
associate  of  the  Son.  He  was  an  ordinary  fellow  and  was 
good,  and  honest,  and,  above  all,  an  accurate  reporter.  For 
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three  years  he  listened  and  learned  and  then,  on  a painful 
day,  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  crucified,  saw  Him  die,  and 
saw  His  dead  body  pierced  by  a spear,  from  which  wound 
“blood  and  water  flowed.’’  Yet  a few  days  later  John  first 
peered  into  and  then  went  into  the  rock-hewn  tomb  where 
the  Son  of  Man’s  corpse  had  been  put.  There  he  saw  the 
graveclothes,  vacated  (not  unwound),  just  as  if  the  body 
had  evaporated  from  them.  That  evening,  behind  closed 
doors,  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  appear,  recognizable  but 
changed.  Half  a century  later  John  was  to  say  to  his 
brethren  in  the  faith,  “Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we 
know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.’  So  we,  with  John,  are  among 
those  waiting  for  the  reappearance  of  the  risen  Christ  from 
heaven  into  which  John  and  his  fellow  disciples  saw  Jesus 
ascend.  And  surely  that  transformation  into  the  likeness  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  will  be  heaven  indeed! 

And  John  again  saw  this  same  One  in  a gloriously 
changed  form  while  John  was  an  exile  on  the  Greek  island 
Patmos.  There  John  was  invited  to  look  into  the  presently 
unseen  heaven  and  into  the  as-yet-unrealized  future.  He 
was  asked  to  be  a recording  reporter.  And  we  believe  his 
testimony.  He  saw  “a  new  heaven  and  a new  earth”  “and 
there  was  no  more  sea.”  And  down  out  of  heaven  came  a 
city,  the  “new  Jerusalem”  (smaller  than  heaven,  of  course) 
— a city  1,500  miles  in  length  and  equal  in  breadth.  But 
this  unique  city,  unlike  anything  on  earth,  was  also  1,500 
miles  high.  Space,  space,  space.  The  dimensions  permit 
22,000,000,000  (billions,  not  millions)  people  to  have  ten  feet 
of  head  room  and  62  square  miles,  yes,  miles  of  space  each. 
Talk  of  room!  And  that  is  only  the  city!  Our  understanding 
cannot  envelop  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  even  as  we  do 
not  comprehend  the  infinity  of  interstellar  space.  But,  as 
Paul  said,  “Then  shall  we  know  as  we  are  known.  “Plenty 
good  room,”  says  the  old  spiritual.  No  ghettos  there!  There’s 
room  for  everybody;  so — “Come,  we  that  love  the  Lord.  . . . 
We’re  marching  to  Zion.  ” 

We  Marchers 

The  Son  of  Man  was  here,  yet  He  said,  “The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,”  and  “I  and  the  Father  [God]  are  one.” 
So,  believe  it  or  not,  we’re  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  now 
already  if  so  be  we  have  pledged  our  allegiance  to  the  Son 
of  Man.  That  automatically  makes  us  “strangers  and  pilgrims 
in  this  world,”  for  it  is  certain  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has 
not  so  pledged.  So  we  pilgrims  try  to  live  as  well-behaved 
foreigners  should  while  traveling  through  a country  not  our 
homeland.  We  feel  with  Paul  that  “the  Lord  will  rescue  me 
from  all  evil  and  take  me  safely  into  his  heavenly  kingdom” 
(TEV).  Think  of  a heaven-ful  of  beings  like  the  resurrected 
Son  of  Man!  Then  we  will  be,  as  Paul  said,  “absent  from  the 
body,  and  . . . present  with  the  Lord.” 

The  Colony  of  Heaven 

But  why  didn  t we  leave  the  body  and  be  present  with 
the  Lord”  the  moment  we  first  pledged  our  allegiance?  Why 
not  go  to  heaven  immediately?  Why  are  we,  as  someone  has 


expressed  it,  “a  colony  of  heaven  here  below  ”?  One  such 
colonist,  beloved  poet,  penned  a piece,  “I  Like  It  Here.” 
He  dwelt  on  the  blessings  God  showers  on  His  children.  Of 
course  we  shouldn  t be  (and  maybe  aren’t)  a disgruntled  set 
of  colonists.  We  emulate  pilgrim  Abraham  who  “looked  for  a 
city  . . whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 

We  tend  to  cling  tenaciously  to  our  mortal  life,  as  witness 
our  health  habits,  our  hospitals,  doctors,  drugstores,  health 
food  stores,  instructions  to  our  children,  and  our  cares  and 
worries.  And  how  we  pray  for  the  recovery  of  sick  ones!  In- 
deed sometimes  one  wonders,  as  did  a former  summer  Bible 
school  pupil,  now  a father.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  when  knowledgeable  Floridians  understood  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  this  man  asked  me,  “Why  does  everybody 
want  to  live  when  we  know  that  we  can’t  go  to  heaven  as 
we  are,  in  these  bodies?  Everybody  says  he  wants  to  go  to 
heaven,  but  nobody  wants  to  die.  How  come?”  We  shall  not 
answer  for  all  men,  but  Paul  has  this  to  say  to  “the  colony 
of  heaven  “For  what  is  life?  To  me  it  is  Christ!  Death, 
then,  will  be  gain.  I am  caught  from  both  sides:  I want  very 
much  to  leave  this  life  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  a far 
better  thing;  but  it  is  much  more  important,  for  your  sakes, 
that  I remain  alive  (TEV).  So,  for  colonists  of  heaven — the 
presence  of  Christ  from  here  on  out,  out,  out.  . . ! 

Heavenly  Trust  Co..  Inc. 

Oh,  yes,  lest  we  forget,  heaven  is  a good  place  in  which  to 
“lay  up  . . . treasures  . . . where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal: 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.” 
And  if  you  wonder  how,  in  this  world,  you  can  lay  up 
treasure  in  that  world,  just  pray,  brother  or  sister,  pray 
by  asking  and  then  listening.  And  read  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  its  entirety  in  the  Today’s  English  Version,  the 
plainest  spoken  English  version  we’ve  yet  encountered. 
This  version  will  help  you  on  your  pilgrimage,  we  predict. 

Cost  of  Travel 

Oh,  yes,  it  costs  to  travel.  What’s  the  fare  to  heaven? 
Only  all  you  have,  and  cheap  at  the  price,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  Your  fare  cost  the  Son  of  Man  an  awful  price; 
but  that’s  another  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  He  has  re- 
moved the  barrier  to  heaven.  The  barrier?  Sin,  yours  and 
mine.  To  do  so  “he  became  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  by  him.”  Since 
He  belongs  in  heaven,  we  do  too,  with  “his  name  written 
on  . . . [our]  foreheads.  That’s  what  heaven  is  like — a 
righteous  me  there  with  His  name  on  my  forehead.  That’s 
what  heaven  is  like — all  the  former  earthling  “colony  of 
heaven”  there.  What  a great  assemblage  “from  every  nation, 
tribe,  people,  and  language,”  dressed  in  white  robes,  this 
clothing  being  “the  righteousness  of  the  saints”  who  have 
“washed  their  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.” 
Who  wouldn’t  swap  every  earthly  thing  for  such  a place  and 
such  companionship?  Yet  some  fools  hesitate  when  they 
could  have  such  bliss,  for  keeps. 

Those  present  in  heaven,  as  John  saw  prophetically, 
were  all  enrolled  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Are  you,  your 
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neighbors,  your  relatives,  your  friends,  and,  yes,  your 
enemies,  if  any,  enrolled  in  that  book?  For,  John  says, 
in  that  undefiled  city  there  will  be  no  darkness,  no  night 
there,  the  Son  being  the  city’s  light.  No  pain,  hunger, 
idolatry,  shame,  poverty,  lies,  nor  makers  of  lies,  no  sorrow, 
and  no  death.  And  on  the  positive  side  there  will  be  “the 
tree  of  life,”  with  monthly  fruit  and  leaves  “for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations.”  And  too  the  “river  of  water  of  life” 
proceeding  out  of  the  centerpiece  of  the  heavenly  dis- 
play, “the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.”  And  there  is 
an  unending  service  program  for  us  all.  Till  when?  There 
will  be  no  “when,”  for  “when”  and  “time  will  be  out- 
moded concepts,  abolished.  I cannot  comprehend  it,  just  as 
1 cannot  comprehend  New  Zealand  either,  not  having  been 
there.  I’ll  wait  to  get  there,  then  I’ll  understand.  Mean- 
while, I’ll  wait  by  working,  for  when  He  was  here  the  Son 
of  Man  always  said  that  working  is  the  way  “to  wait  for 
the  Son  of  man  who  comes  from  heaven.  □ 


Beside  the  Well 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

Mary,  grown  older,  stood  beside  the  well 
And  watched  the  children  scamper  in  the  street 
While  she  remembered  days  of  long  ago 
And  far  away.  Her  memories  were  sweet. 

She  saw  reminders  of  her  firstborn  Son, 

The  way  this  lad  would  smile  or  that  one  run. 

Another  woman  stood  and  watched  them,  too, 
Gray-haired  and  sad-faced.  Mary  turned  and  smiled. 
“I  love  to  watch  the  children  play,”  she  said; 

“They  bring  back  memories  of  a precious  Child.” 
Turning  her  face  away,  her  tears  to  hide, 

“I  had  a son,”  the  unknown  one  replied. 

And  Mary,  with  her  ready  sympathy 
And  deep  compassion,  born  of  love  and  joy. 

Stepped  close  to  her,  and  clasped  her  by  the  hand, 
And  gently  said,  “Tell  me  about  your  boy.” 

“Oh,  he  was  fair,”  she  answered  with  a sob, 

“As  any  mother’s  firstborn  son  is  fair. 

His  cheeks  were  ruddy,  and  his  eyes  were  bright. 
The  sunlight  made  a halo  of  his  hair. 

And  he  was  good ! What  is  there  more  to  say? 

He  grew  to  be  a man,  and  went  away.” 

“ My  Son  was  fair  and  good,”  said  Mary  then, 

“A  Son  who  never  brought  His  mother  shame. 

The  goodliest  and  gentlest  of  men. 

His  name  is  Jesus.  What  was  your  son’s  name?” 

The  unknown  mother  turned  away  her  head, 

“His  name  was  Judas  Iscariot,”  she  said. 


What's 


The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  met 
for  its  regular  spring  meeting  on  May  5 and  6.  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart  was  the  host.  Since 
the  Commission  is  an  agency  in  our  total  brotherhood,  the 
question  rightfully  comes,  “ What  s the  Commission  doing?” 

I write  this  account  having  listened  for  two  days  to  the 
reports  and  discussions.  Principal  input  came  from  three 
brethren:  Paul  Lederach,  representing  the  Curriculum 

Development  and  Service  Department  at  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House;  Arnold  Cressman,  who  is  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Commission;  and  Willard  Roth,  as  Secretary  of  Youth 
Ministry.  From  their  reports  and  the  deliberations  which 
followed,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  what  the  Commission  is 
doing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  current  things  happening: 

A first  order  of  business  was  a projected  budget  for  the 
next  two  years.  Ideally  budget  reflects  program,  but  the 
Commission  has  a problem.  Its  creative  ideas  surpass  the 
financial  resources  available.  Secretary-Treasurer  J.  J. 
Hostetler  used  an  interesting  device — parallel  budgets: 
one  based  on  a 15  percent  increase  over  the  present 
biennium  and  the  other  a “dream  budget”  based  on  pro- 
gram visions  by  Commission  leaders.  Much  responsible 
thought  went  into  the  compromises  necessary  to  hammer 
out  a realistic  budget  projection  of  the  Commission  s work. 
The  final  budget  will  go  to  Mennonite  General  Conference 
for  review  and  adoption. 

Then  there  are  staff  needs.  Since  personnel  and  pro- 
gram go  together,  the  Commission  plans  to  expand  its 
field  services.  This  calls  for  obtaining  persons  able  and 
consecrated  to  leadership  positions  in  the  church’s  pro- 
gram. 

The  Leadership  Training  Series  planned  by  the  Com- 
mission has  been  used  widely  in  our  congregations.  A 
fifth  text,  Learning  to  Work  Together,  written  by 
Arnold  Roth,  will  be  introduced  through  workshops  across 
the  church  this  fall. 

The  second  Uniform  Lesson  quarter  in  1968  is  being 
replaced  in  our  denomination  by  a peace  emphasis  on  both 
the  youth  and  the  adult  level.  Two  new  booklets  were 
introduced  at  this  meeting  of  the  Commission:  During- 
the  -Week  Witnessing,  by  Nelson  Kauffman,  and  What  Makes 
Service  Christian?  by  Boyd  Nelson. 


Harold  D.  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va„  will  teach  as  professor  of  education  at 
Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  this  next  year. 
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MCCE  Doing? 


By  Harold  D.  Lehman 


In  the  youth  area  Willard  Roth  reported  on  the  planning 
for  1967  Servanthood  Workshops  and  the  leadership  train- 
ing sessions  used  to  kick  off  the  program.  This  is  an 
example  of  a cooperative  project  in  which  the  Commission 
works  with  other  agencies  of  the  church.  Present  studies 
are  also  under  way  restructuring  the  youth  program  in  our 
denomination.  In  the  future  the  Commission’s  youth  ministry 
will  be  involved  more  with  leadership  training  for  youth 
work  and  less  with  promotion  of  a top-level  youth  organ- 
ization or  program. 

Since  the  Commission  acts  as  a counseling  and  reference 
group  on  curriculum  development  to  the  Publishing  House, 
the  Commission  heard  a progress  report  on  the  current  re- 
vision of  the  preschool  Sunday  school  curriculum.  Also  in 
progress  is  revised  material  for  instruction  of  new  church 
members.  The  continuous  production  of  Sunday  school,  sum- 
mer Bible  school,  and  other  curriculum  materials  is  a big 
task  requiring  vision,  creativity,  conviction,  and  purpose.  The 
Commission  performs  an  important  advisory  service  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  this  area. 

Here  are  some  things  in  the  planning  stage: 

In  various  stages  on  the  drawing  board  the  Commission 
has  many  new  projects.  For  instance,  a churchwide  Christian 
Education  Convention  is  being  planned  for  1968.  There  were 
also  some  proposals  for  making  this  convention  an  inter- 
Mennonite  project  sometime  later  in  the  seventies. 

Howard  Kauffman,  Secretary  of  Home  Interests,  proposed 
a seminar  on  sex  ethics  with  the  possibility  of  a larger  con- 
ference on  the  subject  to  follow.  Research  projects  suggested 
included  gathering  data  to  find  out  what  the  typical  teacher 
is  like  in  our  Christian  education  program  in  the  congregation 
— a teacher  profile.  A kindred  study  would  produce  a Menno- 
nite youth  profile.  Project  Triple  C hopes  to  identify  creative 
congregations  who  are  doing  a good  job  in  fulfilling  their 
mission.  By  this  method  perhaps  the  essential  elements  can 
be  found  for  a congregational  model  for  the  seventies  and 
eighties. 

Here  are  some  of  my  impressions: 

I came  home  from  Elkhart  with  four  distinct  impressions 
about  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  and 
its  work. 

1.  The  wide  expanse  of  its  concerns.  Because  Christian 
education  undergirds  the  church  in  mission  the  Commission 
has  interests  in  a tremendous  range  of  activities.  Likely  a 
history  of  MCCE  would  show  how  items  have  been  added  to 
its  work  through  the  years.  My  impression  is  that  some 


boundary  setting  may  be  necessary  for  the  Commission. 

2.  The  interlocking  relationships  with  the  total  church  pro- 
gram. Since  “our  mission  is  one,’  such  relationships  are 
necessary.  The  Commission  must  have  liaison  with  boards  in 
the  areas  of  missions;  relief  and  service;  publication;  collegiate, 
secondary,  and  elementary  education,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
I suspect  the  current  study  on  church  organization  will  tend 
to  streamline  some  of  the  structure  and  eliminate  unneces- 
sary duplication.  Stewardship  of  servant  and  money  resources 
is  important  in  kingdom  work. 

3.  A changing  philosophy  of  Christian  education.  Letty 
Russell  in  Christian  Education  in  Mission ° says  there  are  two 
things  wrong  with  Christian  education.  First,  it  has  been  a 
possession  of  the  church;  i.e.,  it  has  been  applied  as  a Band- 
Aid  to  various  problems  of  institutional  survival.  Second,  in 
separating  Christian  education  from  other  parts  of  church  life 
it  has  denied  the  unity  of  the  church. 

The  Commission’s  current  emphasis  on  wholeness  is  our 
answer  to  Miss  Russell’s  criticisms.  The  Commission  views 
Christian  education  as  a continuous  process  across  the  life 
span.  Priority  has  been  focused  on  adult  education  rather 
than  on  the  nurture  of  children.  The  purpose  of  Christian 
education  is  mission. 

4.  A changing  role  of  the  Commission.  Growing  out  of  the 
changing  philosophy,  the  Commission  has  revised  its  task. 
Instead  of  a primary  emphasis  on  administering  agencies  and 
programs  of  Christian  education,  the  Commission  is  moving 
toward  the  service  of  providing  frontier  philosophy  and  poli- 
cies for  Christian  education.  The  Commission  regards  the 
congregation  as  the  context  for  Christian  education,  the 
family  of  God  where  God  nurtures  His  children  in  Christ. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  helping  congregations  identify 
and  utilize  the  variety  of  settings  they  have  for  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  two  days  at  Elkhart  were  busy  days.  In  fact,  part  of 
the  agenda  was  postponed  until  the  fall  meeting.  As  your 
servant  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  is 
doing  many  important  things.  D 

“Letty  M.  Russell,  Christian  Education  in  Mission  (Philadelphia.  Pa.:  The  West- 
minster Press,  1967),  pp.  20,  21. 


Two  GI’s  in  South  Vietnam  have  been  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  four  Vietnamese,  which 
means  that  some  of  our  boys  simply  never  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  time  and  the  wrong  time  to  kill 
somebody. — Saturday  Review. 
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By  Moses  Slabaugh 


Who  Is 
On  the 
Wrong  Side 
Of  Fifty? 

Since  we  don’t  have  the  knack  of  Joshua  to  make  the  sun 
stand  still,  time  moves  us  on  to  that  final  and  onetime  ex- 
perience when  old  age  pulls  the  string.  Youth  is  a trick,  but 
old  age  is  an  art.  We  must  accept  at  least  a part  of  John 
Calvin’s  ideas  of  predestination.  So  it  may  be  useless  to  de- 
bate the  merits  of  one  period  of  life  as  being  better  than  an- 
other. Age  is  like  the  weather;  about  all  you  can  do  is  com- 
ment about  it.  Our  culture  has  accumulated  some  barnacles 
about  youth  and  old  age  and  it’s  good  we  dock  occasionally 
and  look  on  the  underside. 

The  U.S.  borrowed  the  arbitrary  age  of  65  from  Germany 
some  years  ago.  That  supposedly  is  when  you  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty  for  15  years  and  are  to  get  on  the  gravy 
train  called  social  security.  From  there  on  you  ride.  The  more 
you  ride,  the  sooner  you  arrive  at  that  parlor  they  call  the 
undertaker’s  where  they  administer  the  last  professional  serv- 
ice. While  riding  this  glorified  train  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  they  envy  you  or  pity  you.  Nice  names  have  been 
invented  for  you,  such  as  “Senior  or  “Retired  persons. 

In  olden  days  they  called  a man  “Simon  the  tanner’  or 
“Joseph  the  carpenter.”  The  dignity  of  a man’s  trade  went 
with  his  name.  Our  culture  retires  a man  and  leaves  him,  as 
Doc  Peck  says,  “unoccupied,  unwanted,  unuseful,  and  pretty 
unhappy.”  Little  wonder  some  have  the  notion  that  past  fifty 
is  being  on  the  wrong  side.  This  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
highly  civilized  man  is  all  out  of  joint. 


Moses  Slabaugh,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  director  of  Senior  Citizens’  Week  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 


Let’s  look  at  the  other  side  of  fifty.  Our  culture  acts  and 
advertises  youth.  They  perpetuate  a myth  that  doesn’t  exist. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  “eternal  youth.  If  youth  is  so 
wonderful,  why  do  they  need  all  these  lotions  and  potions 
to  stay  young?  One  gets  a sneaky  hunch  that  the  users  of  all 
these  cosmetics  are  downright  dissatisfied  with  themselves. 
Look  at  all  they  do  with  their  hair  and  breath.  You  d think 
the  Creator  didn’t  have  any  sense  the  way  youth  adds  trap- 
pings to  the  natural  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  human  body. 

And  what  about  all  this  talk  about  the  use  of  LSD?  Youth 
must  not  only  be  unhappy  about  how  they  look  physically; 
they  must  feel  terrible.  They  call  it  a “trip.”  They  must  buy 
their  emotional  experiences  at  a pharmaceutical  counter! 
Now,  there  must  be  something  out  of  joint  when  they  buy 
their  emotions.  That  side  of  fifty  can’t  be  so  wonderful.  These 
are  hard  sayings  about  youth  and  anyone  publicizing  them  is 
not  running  for  MYF  president. 

Take  the  term  “adolescence.  It  conjures  up  a world  of 
thought.  The  terms  “teenager  and  “youth”  also  flood  mem- 
ories. They  are  not  all  delinquent,  but  by  some  of  the  erratic 
and  irresponsible  ways  of  these  youth,  that  side  of  fifty  seems 
like  a colossal  flop.  Now  we  will  say  that  a divine  providence 
has  given  youth  the  good  looks  and  fine  graces.  But  there  is 
a reason  for  that  too.  It  would  be  tough  getting  a running 
mate  without  those  physical  attractions. 

But  youth  and  the  fine  physical  graces  do  not  last.  Rapid 
depreciation  takes  place.  Humans,  like  plants,  rush  toward 
maturity  to  avoid  the  killing  frost  of  time.  The  young  man  so 
interested  in  the  young  chick  need  only  look  at  her  ma  and 
remember  that  a chick  is  always  a hen  in  the  making. 

A Harvest  Time 

We  must  not  be  too  stern  with  the  first  fifty  years.  They 
are  a sort  of  seed-sowing  time  and  the  second  fifty  are  a sort 
of  harvesttime.  In  fact,  the  last  chapters  are  a conclusion  and 
summary  of  the  first.  If  you  didn’t  get  your  share  of  living  in 
the  first  fifty,  don’t  be  ridiculous  and  try  to  be  a youth  again. 
There  are  some  events  final  and  being  fifty  is  one.  No  turn- 
ing back.  Predestination  again.  That  milestone  may  look 
bleak  and  foreboding  if  you  let  it.  The  depreciation  has  taken 
place  and  you  live  by  your  wits  and  sense  now. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  go  it  on  your  own  by  now,  you  are 
hopeless.  True,  you  don’t  have  that  Hollywood  look,  but  who 
has  time  to  fight  nature  when  so  many  other  important  ac- 
complishments are  at  hand? 

This  is  a time  to  avoid  skeletons.  Those  grinning  dentures 
setting  (or  are  they  sitting)  in  Polident  are  just  about  the 
worst  reminders  that  time  has  lassoed  you.  It  is  best  to  accept 
those  pink  omens  as  giving  off  a cheerful  leer  and  decide  that 
things  are  not  half  so  bad  as  they  seem.  When  in  place,  they 
can  grace  a pleasant  smile. 
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Don't  let  gray  hair  or  crow’s  feet  frighten  you  either.  They 
are  but  status  symbols,  and  indicate  mileage.  Look  at  the 
good  running  start  you  have.  If  you  are  lean  and  hawk-eyed, 
you  are  in  the  best  of  shape  for  the  home  stretch. 

Facts  Fall  into  Place 

Like  the  teeth,  there  are  a few  unpleasant  facts  to  manage, 
but  by  fifty  the  mercury  of  the  spirit  begins  to  register.  If 
self-pity  doesn’t  get  the  upper  hand,  life  can  be  useful  and 
meaningful.  By  now  you  know  which  direction  you  are  going. 
Like  the  farmer  who  does  only  5 percent  of  the  work,  you 
have  learned  to  trust  a divine  providence.  This  lets  you  take 
the  foot  off  the  accelerator  and  slow  up.  After  fifty  the  facts 
fall  into  place.  There  are  no  boy  philosophers. 

Your  running  mate  is  just  now  putting  on  some  charm.  She 
has  been  like  a faithful  filly  all  these  years,  pulling  her  share 
of  the  load  up  and  down  hill.  There  are  no  little  children. 
The  wife  has  given  up  that  habit  and  your  responsibility  to 
be  an  ancestor  was  turned  over  to  the  daughter  when  the 
minister  asked,  “Who  giveth  this  woman  in  marriage?” 

By  now  retirement  is  looming  on  the  horizon.  American 
culture  stresses  the  social  and  security  side  of  life.  The  two 
terms  are  married,  and  their  offspring  is  named  Medicare. 
(It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  government  chap  will 
amount  to  anything.)  This  phase  of  life  may  look  like  a pret- 
ty nice  apple  out  there,  especially  when  payments  have  been 
scrounged  from  your  paycheck  all  those  hard  years.  Just  be 
sure  you  hold  your  head  high  and  don  t become  a slave  to 
so-called  free  handouts.  There  is  nothing  much  to  do  about 
social  security  but  accept  it  and  go  along.  But  there  is  danger 
that  men  lose  their  dignity  and  independence. 

Some  sour  heads  can  see  only  the  gall  of  life  after  fifty. 
This  class  has  a whittled  down  soul  and  to  them  old  age  is 
about  as  welcome  as  Oral  Roberts  at  Mayo  Clinic.  True, 
there  is  some  40  percent  more  chronic  illness  among  oldsters 
and  they  have  less  physical  strength  to  cope  with  it,  but 
when  you  begin  to  distill  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  life  has  a 
different  meaning  and  the  physical  doesn’t  count  so  much. 

By  now  you  are  convinced  that  life  is  not  a primrose  path 
and  your  problems  become  a sort  of  companion  to  keep  you 
useful  and  humble.  The  world  problems  are  no  longer  yours 
to  solve.  (There  are  plenty  of  young  fellows  that  try  that 
stupid  task.)  That  leisure  stuff  too  is  no  longer  a fooler. 
Work  is  in  the  blood  and  if  you  can’t  lead  the  parade,  you 
can  at  least  prod  those  in  the  front  ranks.  It’s  more  fun  to 
prod  anyway. 

It  d like  to  see  oldsters  stand  up  straight  and  push  those 
glasses  up  on  their  noses  where  they  belong.  Shake  off  self- 
pity,  and  roll  up  at  least  one  sleeve. 

Share  the  Best 

Why  shouldn  t all  the  mature  and  sensible  people  get  their 
heads  together  and  share  the  best  things  in  life?  In  recent 
years  the  camp  idea  has  caught  on.  It’s  not  a sleeping-out 
experience  like  that  of  Jacob,  with  a stone  pillow,  ladders, 
and  angels,  but  a get-together  where  people  are  about  the 
same  age  and  have  the  same  interests.  Now  no  oldster  would 
feel  at  home  with  a set  of  screaming  swimming  youngsters 


who  claim  to  be  having  a “bang  up”  time. 

So  the  camps  have  arranged  a week  for  “Senior  citizens.” 
If  your  local  camp  committee  has  no  such  camp,  write  to  your 
conference  moderator  (go  to  the  top)  or  organization  chairman 
and  tell  him  to  wake  up.  These  seniors  are  people  and  de- 
serve and  have  earned  a vacation  too.  Let’s  get  over  this 
idea  that  Grandpa  and  Grandma  baby-sit  or  keep  the  farm 
going  while  the  youngsters  and  middle-age  people  do  all  the 
traveling. 

Why  do  older  people  finance  their  children  for  education, 
business,  travel,  and  just  about  any  wish  the  pampered  set 
has  and  not  spend  some  money  and  time  for  their  own  in- 
tellectual, emotional,  spiritual,  and  physical  well-being?  It 
may  be  time  to  tell  Junior  to  sign  his  own  notes.  You  and 
Ma  have  some  plans  of  your  own. 

At  Laurelville,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  the  camp  date  for  Seniors 
is  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  1.  Dr.  Noah  Mack  will  be  sharing  some 
valuable  information  every  older  person  should  know  about 
the  body.  It  is  important  that  we  keep  it  in  good  repair  even 
though  it  does  lean  and  sag  a little.  There  will  be  Bible 
studies  and  other  inspirational  matters  too.  It  will  be  a sort  of 
emotional  and  spiritual  and,  we  hope,  intellectual  tune-up. 
The  final  run  is  the  important  one,  you  know.  Oh,  yes,  there 
will  be  other  activities,  such  as  ceramics,  fancy  cooking,  light 
woodworking,  and  quilting.  The  afternoons  are  free  for  recre- 
ation, such  as  resting,  etc. 

Now  why  don’t  all  you  older  people  on  the  right  side  of 
fifty  (you  represent  about  9 percent  of  the  population)  rise  up 
and  get  in  on  your  share  of  living?  Apply  to  your  local  camp 
committee  or  write  to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  and  tell  them  you  are  on  the 
right  side  of  fifty  and  would  like  to  take  in  the  Senior  Week. 

If  you  are  too  old  to  go  it  alone,  get  Junior  to  take  you. 
If  he  says  he  doesn’t  have  time,  remind  him  of  all  the  times 
you  ran  errands  for  him.  Remind  him  of  the  fact  that  you 
housebroke  him,  signed  notes  for  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  even 
be  here  but  for  you. 

Now  I know  just  how  you  oldsters  are  thinking.  You  are 
saying  "yes’  right  now,  but  you  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  procrastination  (that  means  you  don’t  have  to  do  it  right 
now)  so  long  and  you  like  it.  Now  roll  up  that  one  sleeve 
and  let  folks  know  you  are  still  in  the  race.  There  are 
enough  Senior  Mennonites  (and  they  have  more  time  and 
money  than  anyone  else)  to  fill  all  the  Mennonite  camps 
across  the  country.  If  some  of  you  Junior  Seniors  read  this, 
pass  it  on  to  Ma  and  Pa. 


The  long-winded  lecturer  had  been  holding  forth  for  over 
an  hour,  except  for  brief  pauses  from  time  to  time  to  gulp  a 
drink  of  water.  Finally,  during  one  such  intermission,  an  old 
man  in  the  audience  leaned  toward  his  neighbor  and  an- 
nounced in  a loud  whisper:  “First  time  I ever  saw  a windmill 
run  by  wateH” 

o o e 

To  some  people  a reckless  driver  is  a motorist  who  pass- 
es them  on  the  highway  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  to 
prevent  it. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Switzerland.  Rhineland,  by  John  Gurdon, 
Marc  Alexander.  Illustrated  by  Barbara 
Crocker;  maps  by  Broad  Oak  Studios.  Rand 
McNally.  1967.  96  pp.  $1.00. 

These  two  useful  pocket  guides  represent 
a series  which  so  far  covers  12  regions  of 
Europe.  All  12  are  a welcome  addition  to 
travel  literature.  With  about  15  to  20  fact- 
filled  chapters  each,  these  booklets  are  of 
immeasurable  help  in  preparing  a trip  to 
Europe,  convenient  and  practical  to  have 
with  you  while  there.  The  descriptions  of 
history,  language,  castles,  festivals,  currency, 
accommodations,  camping,  boat  tours,  public 
transportation,  bike  and  walking  tours,  and 
more,  are  accurate,  sufficient,  and  up-to-date. 
If  the  booklets  seem  slightly  British,  it’s 
because  they  were  first  issued  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  their 
value.  The  other  volumes  now  available  in 
the  series  are  Austria,  Florence,  Greece, 
Ireland,  Italian  Riviera,  London,  Paris,  Por- 
tugal, Scotland,  Spain. 

Rhineland  deals  with  the  specific  region 
known  by  that  name,  not  the  entire  Rhine 
valley.  This  region,  generally  speaking, 
stretches  from  the  Dutch  border  upstream  to 
the  cities  of  Mainz  and  Wiesbaden.  In  this 
region  more  than  2,000  years  of  history  and 
its  many  remains  lie  compacted  amidst  scenic 
grandeur.  If  the  tourist  has  been  lured  to 
the  Rhine  region  by  colorful  posters  of  half- 
timbered  houses  and  vineyard-terraced  hills 
capped  by  romantic  castles  and  majestic 
forests,  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
Romantic  Rhine  is  one  of  those  places  that 
lives  up  to  its  claim  as  an  ideal  area  to  visit. 

If  your  summer  includes  travel  to  Europe, 
the  booklets  covering  the  areas  you  plan  to 
visit  should  be  essential  items  in  your  suit- 
case. Travelers  to  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence will  probably  find  the  Switzerland, 
Rhineland,  Austria,  Paris,  and  London  vol- 
umes most  valuable.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  volume  available  now  for  Holland. — Jan 
Gleysteen. 


The  Doctrine  of  Sanctification,  by 

Arthur  W.  Pink.  Reiner  Publications.  1966. 
206  pp.  $1.95. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  biblical,  simple, 
lucid,  and  experience-related  books  I have 
ever  come  across  on  the  subject.  The  author 
has  an  appealing  style.  His  22  chapters  are 
short.  He  speaks  of  the  meaning,  the 
necessity,  the  problem,  the  solution,  and  the 
nature  of  sanctification.  He  then  discusses  its 
author,  its  procurer,  its  securer,  its  rule, 
and  its  instrument.  The  relation  of  sanctifi- 
cation to  regeneration  and  justification  is 
clearly  described  in  a most  simple  and 
biblical  way.  The  question  of  sanctification 
as  a second  work,  and  its  relation  to  the 
concept  of  holiness,  is  discussed. 

For  any  Christian  seeking  victory  over  sin 
and  the  answer  to  problems  of  guilt  and 
forgiveness,  this  book  can  be  of  enormous 
help.  There  is  hardly  any  area  of  the  life 
of  victorious  living  that  is  not  touched.  I 
would  highly  recommend  this  book  for  group 
study. — Nelson  Kauffman. 


Profiles  of  the  Christ,  by  Rodney  A. 
Kvamme.  Augsburg  Publishing  House.  1967. 
95  pp.  $1.95. 

In  this  book  of  meditations,  Christ  is  pre- 
sented as  born  to  die.  This  story  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  is  given  in  such  a fashion  that 
the  person . unfamiliar  with  Christ  will  be 
interested  and  those  acquainted  with  His  life 
will  find  freshness.  Good  illustrations  make 
the  book  readable  and  fascinating.  The 
redemptive  element  in  the  work  is  excel- 
lently portrayed.  Examples  of  the  profiles 
are  Christ  walking,  loving,  seeking,  salvag- 
ing, dying,  waiting,  hosting,  alive  again.  This 
paperback  is  a good  one  for  the  youth  of 
the  church. — Edwin  J.  Stalter. 


Behind  the  Dim  Unknown,  edited  by  John 
Clover  Monsma.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1966. 
256  pp.  Cloth,  $4.95. 

This  is  a collection  of  monographs  from  26 
noted  scientists  from  20  fields  of  natural  and 
physical  science  ranging  from  outer  space  to 
the  mysteries  of  human  life,  explaining  why 
they  believe  in  God  as  they  pursue  the 
wonders  of  their  fields.  The  reading  of  this 
book  is  a spiritual  experience  provoking  won- 
der, adoration,  and  worship.  These  writers 
are  competent  in  their  fields.  They  do  not 
minimize  what  man  has  done,  but  they  reveal 
that  in  every  field  the  unknown,  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  quest  for  answers  lead  them  to 
confirm  and  to  confess  their  faith  in  the 
Creator  and  in  the  revelation  and  insights 
of  His  Word.  This  is  a faith-building  book. 

This  book  is  a must  for  parents  who  have 
children  struggling  with  scientific  questions. 
Two  Mennonite  scientists,  H.  Harold  Hartz- 
ler  and  Merlin  W.  Zook,  have  written  chap- 
ters.— Nelson  Kauffman.  □ 


Conscientious  Objectors 
On  Vietnam  Front  Line 

Because  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  no  well- 
defined  front,  conscientious  objectors  in  re- 
lief and  refugee  work  in  that  country  are 
constantly  on  the  front  line,  according  to 
William  Keeney,  chairman  of  MCC  peace 
section  who  visited  Vietnam  recently. 

In  Hue  and  Quang  Ngai  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  units  hear  the  firing  of 
the  mortars,  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
half  mile  away,  Keeney  reports.  In  Quang 
Ngai  there  is  a foxhole,  a slit  trench,  or  a 
sandbag  shelter  beside  every  straw  hut  along 
the  route  from  a refugee  camp  where  the 
VCS  team  works. 

Even  in  Saigon  an  evening,  buffet  supper 
may  have  the  dull  rumble  of  bombing  as 
background  sounds.  At  a picnic  on  the  roof- 
top porch  of  a Mennonite  mission  home  the 
flares  floating  on  parachutes  outside  the  city 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  evening. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  even  more  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  war,  according  to 
Keeney.  At  one  location  two  male  volunteers 
live  in  an  area  which  has  been  hit  three 
nights  in  a row  by  Vietcong  mortar  fire. 
They  are  not  the  object  of  attack.  A mili- 
tary compound  in  the  city  is  the  intended 
target,  but  the  fire  cannot  be  accurate  when 
the  Vietcong  move  in  the  mortars  and  set 
up  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Two  units  were  traveling  with  safety  over 
roads  near  the  city  where  they  are  located. 
Earlier  they  were  mined  at  night  but  cleared 
by  the  military  by  9:00  a.m.  Recently  mines 
were  placed  on  the  roads  in  the  daylight 
hours;  so  they  are  no  longer  safe  at  any 
time.  One  unit  has  ordered  steel  plates  to 
place  in  the  bottom  of  its  vehicle  and  has 
resorted  to  sandbagging  to  offer  protection 
against  accidental  explosions. 

At  another  unit  the  program  director  was 
visiting  when  a terrorist  attack  hit  the  city. 
He  had  to  spend  the  night  under  a bed  to 
have  shelter  from  stray  missiles.  Later  the 
unit  members  were  evacuated  from  the  city 
after  they  had  to  leave  their  house  four 
nights  in  a row  because  of  Vietcong  activity 
in  the  area. 

Unit  members  weigh  carefully  whether 
they  should  leave  when  the  area  becomes 
too  insecure  to  carry  on  their  work,  accord- 
ing to  Keeney.  Sometimes  they  may  expose 
others  to  danger  because  these  people  have 
associated  with  Americans.  But  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  must  live 
where  they  have  some  risks,  the  VCS 
workers  must  also  take  some  calculated  risks. 

It  seems  clear  that  where  the  VCS  people 
are  known  they  are  not  the  objects  of  attack, 
Keeney  says.  This  is  true  of  some  other 
voluntary  agency  people.  In  one  city,  for 
example,  in  a terrorist  attack  all  American 
homes  except  those  of  the  International 
Voluntary  Service  workers  were  hit.  □ 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


J im  Bishop  Stuart  Showalter 


Beverly  Burkev 


Dianne  Shriner 


Two  Editors,  Bookkeeper,  and  Secretary  Join  Staff 


Four  persons  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  recently.  Jim  Bishop  and  Stuart 
Showalter  have  accepted  assignments  as 
editors  with  Information  Services  while 
Beverly  Burkey  and  Dianne  Shriner  have 
been  employed  as  bookkeeper  and  secre- 
tary respectively. 

Bishop,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Vernon 
Bishop  of  Route  3,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  will 
serve  for  two  years  as  editor  of  youth 
publications.  He  will  edit  Agape,  the  voice 
of  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service,  and  write 
news  releases  for  youth  personnel  and 
activities. 

Bishop  graduated  from  Christopher  Dock 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  in  1963.  In 
1967  he  graduated  from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  with  a 
BA  in  English. 

While  at  Eastern  Mennonite,  Bishop 
was  a staff  member  of  the  Weather  Vane, 
the  campus  newspaper,  and  the  Phoenix, 
the  creative  arts  magazine  of  the  college. 
He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
and  poems  to  church  publications  for 
youth. 

Showalter,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen 
F.  Showalter,  Timberville,  Va.,  recently 
began  employment  as  adult  editor.  He 
will  edit  Mission- Service  Newsletter  and 
handle  news  releases  for  overseas  missions. 

Showalter  is  a graduate  of  Broadway 
High  School  and  a 1967  graduate  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
with  a BA  in  English.  He  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Weather  Vane  during  his 
senior  year. 

Miss  Burkey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Burkey,  Route  1,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
is  employed  as  a bookkeeper  in  the  ad- 
ministrative office.  She  is  a 1967  graduate 
of  Wakarusa  High  School. 


Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Shriner  of  Route  3,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Miss 
Shriner  serves  as  secretary  in  the  Relief 
and  Service  Office.  She  is  also  a 1967 
graduate  of  Wakarusa  High  School. 

Relief  Agencies  Explore 
Middle  East  Approach 

A joint  investigation  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  will 
assess  damages  in  the  war-torn  Middle 
East  and  establish  guidelines  for  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  mission  board  meet- 
ing June  19-25. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  secretary  of  overseas 
missions  for  MBMC,  and  William  T. 
Snyder  and  Orie  O:  Miller,  executive  sec- 
retary and  executive  secretary  emeritus 
of  MCC,  will  spend  ten  days  evaluating 
damages,  noting  refugee  locations,  and 
speaking  with  personnel  in  the  area  under 
the  two  agencies. 

Currently,  there  are  four  Mennonite 
couples  serving  in  Israel  under  the  Men- 
nonite Board.  Eight  persons  under  MCC, 
who  were  located  in  West  Jordan,  are  now 
in  Israeli-held  territory. 

At  the  mission  board  meeting  Shenk 
said,  “We  have  been  in  the  area  for 
more  than  15  years,  working  throughout 
the  Holy  Land.  We  must  realize  that  we 
are  working  with  people  and  seek  to  align 
ourselves  with  their  needs. 

Robert  W.  Miller,  director  of  MCC’s 
overseas  services,  commented,  “I  trust 
there  will  be  a very  close  relationship 
here  between  MCC  workers  and  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  days  ahead. 


Board  Adopts 
Record  Budget 

Highlights  from  the  business  sessions 
of  the  61st  annual  meeting  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  in  Hesston,  Kan., 
June  19-25,  included  the  adoption  of  a 
$1,843,500  budget,  approval  of  an  admin- 
istrative visit  to  the  Middle  East,  an  ex- 
tension of  relief  projects,  and  decentrali- 
zation of  the  I-W  program  under  conference 
administrators. 

The  basic  budget  funded  by  general 
contributions  for  the  next  year  will  be 
supplemented  by  other  revenue  to  raise 
the  total  anticipated  expenditures  to 
$2,024,023.  The  Board  projects  a 6.7  per- 
cent increase  in  contributions  over  last 
year’s  $1,691,336. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  secretary  of  overseas 
missions,  and  William  T.  Snyder  and  Orie 
O.  Miller  of  MCC  will  conduct  a joint 
investigation  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  to  establish  guidelines  for  emergency 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  that  area. 

Ray  Horst,  chairman  of  the  Relief  and 
Service  Committee,  reported  on  four  new 
locations  for  VS  units:  Greensboro,  N.C.; 
Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Nyssa, 
Ore.;  and  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Horst  also  reported  that  because  of  crop 
failure  in  India,  MBMC  has  contributed 
$19,000  in  funds  to  that  drought-stricken 
area  to  augment  MCC’s  $70,000  goal  for 
India. 

Ellis  Good,  director  of  short-term  and 
summer  VS,  reported  that  approximately 
1,350  Mennonite  youth  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  participate  in  122 
work  camps  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Action  was  taken  to  change  the  name 
of  I-W  for  the  earning  alternate  service 
program  to  Civilian  Peace  Service  after 
discussion  with  other  coordinating  agencies. 

The  Board  also  decided  that  in  the 
future  conference  administrators  will  be 
responsible  for  alternate  service  projects 
in  their  districts  as  well  as  the  men  who 
are  serving  in  those  districts. 


“We  should  be  willing  to  direct  our 
programs  toward  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies 
there. 

“In  the  Middle  East  this  may  mean 
doing  more  than  handing  out  medicines, 
food,  and  clothing — perhaps  vocational 
training  and  agricultural  assistance  might 
be  provided  by  personnel  there  in  ad- 
dition to  rendering  these  other  services.” 
Shenk  added,  “We  hope  to  stage  our 
program  for  maximum  long-term  benefits, 
avoiding  the  handout  approach  that  has 
often  characterized  relief  in  the  past.’’ 
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Plan  Material  Aid  1967-68 


“A  total  of  998,052  pounds  of  supplies  was  contributed  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  1966,  a 12  percent  increase  over  1965,”  stated  John  Hostetler,  director  of  material  aid,  at 
the  annual  MCC  material  aid  advisory  committee  in  Chicago,  May  25.  “This  is  only  11,948 
.pounds  short  of  the  1,000,000  pound  goal.” 

Comparing  material  aid  requests  made  and  shipped  in  1966  indicates  that  the  following 
materials  requested  for  1967  can  be  met: 


Description 

1967 

Requests 

1966 

Shipped 

Heavyweight  blankets,  comforts,  and  quilts 

20,000 

23,000 

Lightweight  clothing — bales 

1,100 

1,200 

Heavyweight  clothing — bales 

800 

2,660 

Tropical  Christmas  bundles 

18,715 

14,050 

Regular  Christmas  bundles 

21,300 

32, 140 

Layette  bundles 

25,000 

23,507 

Shoes — bags 

280 

123 

Health  kits 

7,000 

7,700 

A considerable  increase  in  contributions  of  supplies 

will  be  needed, 

however,  to 

following  requests: 

1967 

1966 

Description 

Requests 

Shipped 

Bandages — rolls 

150,000 

75,000 

Leprosy  bundles 

11,140 

7,742 

Bar  soap — tons 

50 

16 

Laundry  soap — tons 

110 

90 

Lard — tons 

15 

2 

Meat — tons 

420 

260 

School  supplies — cartons 

1,552 

300 

Lightweight  bedding — blankets  and  quilts 

33,000 

25,500 

Sheets — yards 

30,000 

9,000 

Towels — yards 

65,000 

40,000 

Yard  goods — yards 

325,000 

175,000 

Considerable  time  was  spent  discussing  the  material  aid  needs  reported  by  relief  workers. 
One  obvious  point  was  the  difficulty  in  setting  standards  for  various  types  of  kits  suitable  for 
all  the  countries. 

Although  needs  may  vary  only  slightly  from  country  to  country,  reasons  for  the  varia- 
tions make  it  somewhat  impractical  to  set  standards.  For  example,  one  question  asked  was: 
Should  ball-point  pens  be  included  in  educational  supplies?  Although  most  of  the  countries 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  Hong  Kong  says  no.  “They  usually  don’t  write  because  they’re 
dried  up.” 

One  set  of  materials  received  unanimous  approval  from  eight  countries  responding:  the 
layette  bundles. 

A total  of  46,190  Christmas  bundles  were  shipped  in  1966.  Thirty  percent  of  these  were 
tropical;  the  remainder  were  regular  bundles.  This  year  it  is  hoped  that  50  percent  of  the 
bundles  will  be  tropical  ones. 

The  first  Christmas  bundles  were  primarily  sent  to  Europe.  The  climate  in  these  coun- 
tries is  similar  to  ours.  Therefore,  the  sweaters  and  other  warm  articles  were  necessary. 

Now,  however,  many  Christmas  bundles  are  shipped  to  the  Congo,  Haiti,  Tanzania,  and 
other  countries  where  warmer  climate  demands  lightweight  clothing. 

Representatives  of  clothing  centers  at  Ephrata,  Pa.;  North  Newton,  Kan.;  Reedley, 
Calif.;  Kitchener,  Ont.;  and  Yarrow,  B.C.,  helped  each  other  by  sharing  various  problems 
and  discussing  solutions.  Manitoba  was  spotlighted  several  times  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
entire  province  in  special  projects. 

Millard  Moser,  a Berne,  Ind.,  businessman,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. Moser  is  former  director  for  MCC  in  Hong  Kong.  Norman  Shenk,  assistant  treasurer 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 


Uncompromising 

Cooperation 

The  Baptist  General  Conference  mis- 
sion director  stood  in  the  narrow  door- 
way of  the  Mennonite  mission’s  rented 
literature  office  at  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 
His  head  almost  touched  the  low  ceiling 
of  the  ten-by-15-foot  room  where  a 
translator,  an  editor,  and  typist  were  at 
work. 

“I’ve  come  to  make  a proposition,”  he 
said,  as  he  took  a chair  across  from  my 
desk.  "Our  literature  director  is  going  to  the 
States  for  furlough  soon,  and  we  need 
your  help  to  carry  on  our  literature  pro- 
gram.” 

Both  Baptists  and  Mennonites  (Meserete 
Kristos  Church)  had  small  literature  programs 
— the  Baptists  in  Addis  Ababa  and  the  Men- 
nonites in  Nazareth  60  miles  away.  With  each 
small  department  trying  to  do  everv  step  of 
the  publishing  process — writing,  editing, 
printing,  distributing — not  very  many  pieces 
of  literature  were  being  produced. 

Baptists  had  just  completed  a two-story 
office  and  printshop  in  Addis  Ababa  about 
the  time  their  literature  director  was  ready 
for  furlough.  They  had  a staff  best  fitted  for 
typesetting,  layout,  and  photography.  We  had 
experience  in  translating  and  editing.  Why 
wouldn’t  combining  our  skills  under  one  roof 
be  the  obvious  thing  to  do? 

Yet,  we  were  hard  to  convince.  We  had 
many  questions.  Some  of  them  we  asked; 
others  we  only  thought. 

Why  pay  higher  rent  for  staff  dwellings  in 


A Sunday  school  teacher  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethi- 
opia, teaching  a lesson  using  the  materials  pre- 
pared and  published  by  the  Globe  Publishing 
House.  The  Publishing  House  is  staffed  jointly 
by  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  (Mennonite)  and 
the  Baptist  General  Conference  Mission. 
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Summer  1967  VS  group  attending  orientation  classes  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron.  Front  row 
(1  to  r):  Ruth  Friesen,  Sharlene  Becker,  Eldora  Ewert,  Carol  Baltzer,  and  Ruth  Epp.  Second  row: 
Marilyn  Groening,  Joyce  Boyd,  LaDonna  Regier,  Bruce  Harder,  summer  VS  director.  Third  row: 
Ronald  Megert,  Donald  Linscheid,  Elizabeth  Beyler.  Fourth  row:  Donald  Dickens  and  Harold 
Penner. 


MCC  VS-ers  Begin  Assignments 


Thirteen  VS-ers  came  to  Akron  on  June 
8,  were  oriented  on  June  9,  and  left  on 
June  10.  Orientations  are  also  scheduled 
in  Wichita,  Kan.;  Nashville,  Tenn. ; At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  a total  of  76  VS-ers. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  eight  people  joined  the 
regular  unit.  They  will  be  working  in  the 
tutorial  program  for  the  third  to  sixth 
grade  levels.  Eleven  VS-ers  are  working 
at  Woods  School,  Langhorne,  Pa.,  and 
four  at  Children’s  Center,  Laurel,  Md. 
Both  locations  serve  mentally  retarded. 

Four  VS-ers  will  be  serving  at  the  South 
Street  Community  Center  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Freedom  Gardens,  Lake  Mohegan, 
N.Y.,  is  a summer  home  .for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Three  summer  VS-ers  are 


now  in  service  at  this  location. 

Children’s  Home  of  York,  York,  Pa., 
Junior  Village,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.Y.,  are  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  A total  of  eight  young  peo- 
ple will  be  serving  at  these  locations. 

Four  VS-ers  will  help  children  with 
speech  defects  at  the  Institute  of  Logo- 
pedics, Wichita,  Kan. 

At  Friendship  House,  Washington,  D.C., 
six  persons  will  be  helping  with  this  pro- 
gram. Twenty-four  VS-ers  will  be  nearby 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

Two  VS-ers  will  work  at  MCC  head- 
quarters, Akron,  Pa.,  and  one  has  been 
assigned  to  a hospital  in  Newfoundland. 


George  Brunk  Elected  EMC  Seminary  Dean 


the  capital  city?  Why  get  involved  in  the 
administrative  problems  of  a combined  or- 
ganization? Will  we  lose  the  freedom  to  work 
on  denominational  publications  if  we  coop- 
erate? Do  we  agree  on  the  kind  of  literature 
to  produce? 

When  we  were  ready  to  lay  aside  our 
fears,  we  found  that  there  were  many  ad- 
vantages in  working  together.  The  office 
space  of  the  Baptist  press  building  could  be 
fully  utilized.  With  literature  headquarters  in 
Addis  Ababa,  commercial  presses  would  be 
close  by  for  jobs  that  we  could  not  do 
economically  ourselves.  Work  could  be  allo- 
cated to  persons  according  to  their  quali- 
fications. And  most  interesting  of  all  was  the 
fact  that,  except  for  short  catechisms  that  we 
each  had  prepared,  all  other  publications  had 
already  been  geared  to  the  larger  evangelical 
Christian  community  of  the  country.  So  we 
agreed  to  try  cooperation  for  a year. 

One  year  has  gone  by.  Neither  group 
would  now  think  of  dissolving  this  relation- 
ship. Although  formal  negotiations  have  not 
yet  taken  place,  we  have  named  ourselves 
the  Globe  Publishing  House.  We  hope  that 
our  venture  will  encourage  other  groups  to 
cooperate  in  a similar  manner. 

Advantages  of  cooperation  that  were  not 
immediately  apparent  became  clear  as  time 
passed.  Working  together  facilitated  the  pro- 
duction of  Sunday  school  materials,  a project 
that  we  had  agreed  to  work  on  jointly  three 
years  ago.  Because  of  the  need  for  extensive 
consultation,  this  work  had  not  been  able  to 
move  forward.  After  joining  forces,  we  pro- 
duced lessons  for  an  entire  year  on  the  junior 
level,  eight  quarterlies  in  all,  within  six 
months. 

Then,  too,  we  found  that  one  man  could 
see  jobs  through  the  commercial  press,  make 
distribution  contacts,  and  buy  supplies,  al- 
lowing translators  and  editors  to  stay  at  their 
desks. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  was  the 
experience  that  personnel  could  bring  to  our 
literature  work.  As  the  staff  shared  in  con- 
gregational activity  during  weekends,  they 
brought  back  reports  from  congregations  and 
church  leaders  responding  to  literature  al- 
ready produced  and  requesting  future  pub- 
lications. This  wider  sharing  among  ourselves 
and  with  other  groups  has  added  a dimension 
to  our  thinking  that  is  difficult  to  acquire 
within  the  confines  of  one’s  own  organization. 

We  at  Globe  believe  that  there  is  a way  to 
cooperate  without  jeopardizing  our  distinctive 
teachings,  and  in  cooperation  we  have  found 
new  reasons  for  what  we  believe  and  new 
meaning  in  our  faith.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  goal  which  Jesus  set,  “That 
they  be  one,”  is  not  beyond  possibility  so 
long  as  we  keep  before  us  the  needs  of  the 
whole  Christian  church.  As  one  member  of 
the  staff  puts  it,  “We  are  engaged  in  some- 
thing greater  than  our  owm  denominations 
when  we  join  efforts  to  provide  literature  for 
all  the  churches.” 

— Nathan  Hege. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College,  on  June  5,  1967,  elected 
George  R.  Brunk  as  Dean  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary.  Brunk  will  take  office  on 
July  1,  1967. 

President  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  comment- 
ing on  the  appointment,  stated:  “As  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  has  developed  through 
the  years  it  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  theological  studies,  of  missions  and  evan- 
gelism, and  of  the  pulpit  ministry.  The  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  George  R.  Brunk  for  a term  of 
service  as  Dean  of  the  Seminary  brings  to 
the  program  one  whose  studies  in  practical 
theology,  whose  wide  experience  in  evange- 
lism, and  whose  unique  abilities  as  a preach- 
er will  enhance  the  training  of  men  for 
Christian  ministries.  The  philosophy  of  sem- 


inary training  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary calls  for  diligent  scholarly  work,  but  the 
goal  is  to  produce  men  who  will  be  prophets 
more  than  scholars,  men  who  will  serve  as 
particpants  as  well  as  leaders  in  a brother- 
hood of  disciples.  ” 

Brunk  served  on  the  faculty  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  from  1949  to  1952,  and 
joined  the  staff  again  during  the  second  se- 
mester of  1966-67  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology.  He  holds  the  ThB  de- 
gree from  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  the 
AB  degree  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  BD,  ThM,  and  ThD  degrees 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond, 
Va.  He  is  a minister  in  the  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Conference  and  has  served  in  evange- 
listic crusades  and  Bible  conferences. 
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Joan  Sauder  Returns  from 

The  most  difficult 
thing  about  her  three 
years  in  Africa,  says 
Joan  Sauder,  elemen- 
tary educator  re- 
turned from  Nigeria 
to  Archbold,  Ohio,  on 
June  9,  was  being 
principal  of  a school 
for  240  pupils  and  12 
teachers. 

The  problems  came 
not  so  much  from  Joan  Sauder 

curricula  and  teaching  but  from  being  re- 
sponsible for  business  management,  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  boarding  arrange- 
ments for  her  pupils,  responsibilities  not 
often  assigned  to  American  school  principals. 

Miss  Sauder  is  the  daughter  of  the  Roy 
Sauders,  Route  1,  Archbold.  She  served  as  a 
mission  associate  on  assignment  for  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Her  last  two  years  were  spent  as  principal 
of  the  Sir  Francis  Ibiam  Grammar  School  at 
Afikpo.  East  Nigeria.  The  Atikpo  school,  still 
in  development,  is  a boarding  school  for  girls. 


Servanthood  Work  Camp  af  Camp  Amigo 


"Work  camps  are  doing  instead  of  just 
saying ! 

"This  is  the  place  to  meet  Christian 
friends  and  God  in  a special  way.” 

"Servanthood  work  camp  is  an  appli- 
cation of  what  I believe — that  to  follow 
Christ  is  to  serve  mankind. 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  Calvin 
Robinson  and  Jim  Ranee,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
and  Jim  Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  three 
of  the  20  Indiana- Michigan  MYF-ers  as 
they  completed  their  final  day  of  Servant- 
hood Work  Camp  at  Camp  Amigo  near 
Sturgis,  Mich. 

Servanthood  Coordinator  Ellis  Good  and 
I spent  a half  day  June  15  at  Camo 
Amigo  talking  with  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  work  camp  there,  sharing 
especially  with  the  work  campers  them- 
selves. 

Camp  Amigo,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  is  man- 
aged by  John  R.  Smucker,  who  served  as 
work  camp  director  during  the  June  5- 
15  period.  Lotus  and  Judy  Hershberger, 
instructors  at  Goshen  College  and  New 
Paris  High  School  respectively,  led  the 
group  in  the  daily  activities  and  study 
materials.  The  majority  of  the  work 
campers  were  high  school  sophomores  and 


Nigerian  Assignment 

The  school  provides  the  equivalent  of  grade 
12  in  the  U S. 

A graduate  ol  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind..  Miss  Sauder  holds  her  master  s degree 
in  elementary  education  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus. 

Previous  to  her  service  in  Africa  and 
sandwiched  between  various  levels  of  college 
and  university  work  were  five  years  of 
teaching — at  Pettisville  and  Spencer  Town- 
ship schools  in  northwest  Ohio.  Miss  Sau- 
der's  master  s thesis  at  Columbus  was  on 
education  in  the  eastern  region  of  Nigeria. 

Miss  Sauder  left  Nigeria  just  as  the  in- 
ternal political  crisis  was  shaping  up.  Shortly 
after  she  left,  communication  and  movement 
of  people  were  cut  off  between  the  seces- 
sionist East  and  the  rest  of  Nigeria. 

A few  days  later  other  Mennonite  mission- 
aries were  evacuated — some  to  other  areas  of 
Nigeria  and  some  accelerating  schedules  to 
return  to  the  U.S. 

Miss  Sauder  s plans  are  not  yet  definite 
for  the  future,  but  she  is  currently  looking 
for  an  elementary  teaching  assignment  in  the 
States  for  at  least  a year. 


juniors  who  attend  Bethany  High  School 
in  Goshen,  Ind. 

“Camp  Amigo  officially  begins  its  sum- 
mer program  the  first  week  in  July,"  said 
John.  “So  these  youth  had  plenty  to  do 
as  far  as  cleaning,  painting,  and  general 
preparation  for  the  opening  of  camp  were 
concerned. 

“We  usually  spent  three  and  one-half 
hours  working  in  the  morning,  then  two 
hours  of  recreation  (swimming  and  hiking) 
after  lunch,  followed  by  two  more  hours 
of  work,  with  evenings  devoted  to  study 
materials  and  devotional  programs. 

“The  main  job  not  yet  completed  is 
the  construction  and  landscaping  of  the 
new  cafeteria-assembly  building  to  be  used 
as  a year-round  facility. 

“We  thought  things  were  going  fine  until 
one  evening  a severe  windstorm  came 
along  and  blew  down  about  25  trees,  some 
right  into  cabins  and  across  roads.  So  we 
were  forced  to  spend  much  of  our  time 
running  chain  saws  and  cleaning  up  debris 
left  by  the  storm,"  added  John. 

Lotus  and  Judy  related  their  positive 
and  negative  experiences  as  work  camp 
leaders.  “Our  only  complaint  is  that  we 
wished  we  would  have  known  more  about 
what  lay  ahead  before  we  came,  com- 


mented Judy.  "Since  Lotus  and  I found 
ourselves  doing  all  the  cooking,  we  rarely 
had  time  to  plan  the  evening  programs. 

"Personality  problems  cropping  up  at 
first  were  soon  ironed  out,  but  there  was 
always  the  question  of  how  to  convince 
the  kids  that  they  needed  eight  hours  of 
sleep  to  put  in  a full  day’s  work. 

Lotus  said,  "We've  really  been  chal- 
lenged by  working  through  the  questions 
in  the  servanthood  study  guide  as  well 
as  using  the  booklet,  ‘What  Makes  Serv- 
ice Christian?’  by  Boyd  Nelson.  Many 
personal  problems  also  were  discussed  as 
they  arose  out  of  discussing  this  material. 
I was  amazed  at  the  frankness  of  today’s 
teenagers. 

Then  Ellis  and  I drove  to  the  water- 
front area,  and  as  we  sat  on  the  pier 
with  the  work  campers  gathered  around 
us,  we  asked  them  to  share  a few  high- 
lights of  the  past  1 1 days: 

“The  windstorm!”  they  unanimously 
agreed,  was  the  unifying  factor  that  made 
each  person  think  seriously  about  how 
quickly  he  could  be  taken  out  of  this 
life. 

“We  owe  a lot  to  our  wonderful  lead- 
ers," added  Ruth  Ann  Miller,  Nappanee, 
Ind.  "They  outlined  the  study  materials 
so  clearly  for  us  and  really  made  us 
think!  (Lotus  and  Judy  were  out  of  ear- 
shot. ) 

Suzanne  Robinson,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
added,  “It  was  good  to  get  away  from 
youth  at  home,  have  fun,  work,  and  be- 
come oriented  to  Christian  fellowship  and 
servanthood."  And  Glenda  Miller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  summed  up  what  I 
sensed  was  happening  even  as  we  visited 
with  these  work  campers  at  Camp  Amigo: 
"This  is  a place  where  Christ  can  come 
alive  in  you.” — Jim  Bishop. 

New  Opportunity 
Develops  in  Japan 


Christ  Became  Alive 


Hokkaido  Menno- 
nite Church  is  now' 
cooperating  with  Pa- 
cific Broadcasting  As- 
sociation in  the  daily 
release  of  a 10-min- 
ute broadcast  over 
three  Hokkaido  sta- 
tions. Ralph  Buckwal- 
ter,  missionary  liaison 
in  Japan  for  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  re- 
ported that  in  its  an- 
nual conference,  Apr. 
approved  changing  from  the  former  15-min- 
ute  weekly  program. 

The  new  Monday-through-Saturday  broad- 
casts will  be  heard  just  prior  to  the  6:30 
morning  news.  Buckwalter  reports:  “This 
time  offers  the  best  hope  of  reaching  a gen- 


Kaneko-san 

28-30,  the  church 
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eral  audience  unaffected  by  television  compe- 
tition, yet  at  a time  the  church  can  afford.” 

The  new  program  called  “Light  of  the 
World  ” began  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
varied  format  includes  a short  two-minute 
message  by  Akira  Hatori,  singing,  music, 
interviews,  testimonies,  and  news. 

The  program  is  centrally  produced  by  Pa- 
cific Broadcasting  and  will  be  used  through- 
out Japan  by  evangelical  churches.  Also 
cooperating  on  Hokkaido,  Japan’s  largest 
island,  will  be  congregations  of  the  Overseas 
Missionary  Fellowship  and  Free-Will  Baptists. 

The  young  Hokkaido  Mennonite  Church 
has  accepted  the  challenge  of  evangelism 
through  mass  communications.  Buckwalter 
reports:  “As  a part  of  the  larger  evangelism 
strategy  for  the  whole  church  ...  I think  we 


FIELD 

A plan  has  been  developed  by  the  Lan- 
caster Conference  in  cooperation  with  the 
Homebuilders,  a women’s  organization,  to 
report  to  pastors  of  each  congregation  the 
names  of  patients  that  are  admitted  to  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital.  Mrs.  Betty  Enck, 
widow  of  Frank  Enck,  is  responsible  for  this 
contact  plan  which  has  been  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  chaplaincy  program  of 
the  Lancaster  General  Hospital.  Myron 
Ebersole  is  chaplain  of  the  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  has  been  very  helpful  in 
developing  this  plan.  Sister  Enck  or  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Homebuilders  who  are 
assisting  her  go  to  the  hospital  and  use  fa- 
cilities and  telephone  provided  by  the  hos- 
pital in  calling  pastors,  informing  them  of 
patients  who  have  been  admitted  each  day. 

John  J.  Yoder  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  bishop  at  the  Clinton  Brick  Church,  June 
28.  Amsa  H.  Kauffman  was  in  charge  of 
the  service  and  Vernon  Bontreger  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

Elmer  and  Dola  Barkey  from  the  Olive 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  observed 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary,  June  11. 
They  were  married  June  16,  1917. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  West 
Liberty,  Inman,  Kan.;  six  at  Rocky  Ridge, 
Quakertown,  Pa.;  thirteen  at  Akron,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Arthur  R.  Torkelson 
from  Damascus,  Md.,  to  R.  1,  Box  156,  Lay- 
tonsville,  Md.  20760.  Phone:  301  926-2781.' 

A meeting  has  been  arranged  for  church 
historians  during  General  Conference  on 
Aug.  23  at  5:00  p.m. 

Twenty-nine  large  boxes  of  non-current 
records  were  transferred  recently  from  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters 
to  the  Archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
The  files  of  the  MCC  Relief  Units  located  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland  were  included  in  this  ma- 


are  going  to  see  the  church  taking  a more 
active  role  in  every  phase  of  the  radio  min- 
istry— budget  planning,  publicity,  follow-up.” 

While  most  of  the  cost  of  this  ministry 
must  continue  to  be  borne  by  the  American 
church,  the  Hokkaido  conference  indicated 
their  readiness  to  assume  concrete  financial 
responsibility. 

Local  congregations  of  the  Hokkaido  Men- 
nonite Church  make  use  of  the  radio  broad- 
casts to  support  their  local  program.  Hiroshi 
Kaneko,  broadcast  secretary  and  office  direc- 
tor, tells  of  the  Kamishihoro  congregation: 
"Their  method  is  worthy  of  following.  When 
a new  person  comes  in  contact  with  the 
church,  they  soon  encourage  him  to  listen  to 
the  radio  broadcasts  and  introduce  the  corre- 
spondence courses  to  him.” 


NOTES 

terial.  Two  boxes  of  the  C.  F.  Klassen  files 
relating  to  relief  in  Europe  were  also  among 
the  cartons  of  records. 

Norman  High  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Historical  and  Research  Committee  and 
their  guests  on  “Mennonites  in  Ontario  His- 
tory at  the  time  of  their  annual  meeting, 
held  this  year  on  May  25,  26  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

P.  J.  Malagar,  director  of  Mennonite 
Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India 
(MCSFI),  thanks  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee for  its  aid  to  the  drought  conditions  in 
India. 

In  1966  MCC  shipped  291,920  pounds  of 
food  to  India.  In  1967  it  has  shipped  161,000 
pounds  of  rice,  81,000  pounds  of  beans,  20 
tons  of  raisins,  and  sent  $34,000  for  the 
emergency  relief  program. 

Father  Paul  Verghese  will  leave  his  post 
in  Geneva  in  August  as  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Ecumenical  Action  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  having  served  for  over 
five  years.  He  will  become  principal  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary,  Kot- 
tayam,  Kerala,  India. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk  became  secretary  of 
overseas  missions  July  1,  moving  up  from 
assistant  secretary.  J.  D.  Graber  is  retiring. 

James  Kratz,  returned  missionary  from  the 
Argentine  Chaco,  will  serve  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  overseas  missions. 

Jesse  Glick,  district  director  of  Civilian 
Peace  Service,  reported  that  the  number  of 
Mennonite  young  men  in  alternate  service 
has  risen  sharply  since  April  1965.  There 
was  a 135  percent  increase  from  702  to  1640 
men  with  the  I-W  classification. 

Sam  Janzen,  pastor-elect  of  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  during  the  61st 
annual  meeting.  John  Mosemann  will  contin- 


ue as  president.  A term  is  two  years  in 
length. 

Vern  Miller,  a pastor  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
will  serve  his  first  term  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Closed-circuit  television  carried  the  Mis- 
sion '67  public  meetings  from  Hess  Hall  to 
Schowalter  Villa  and  Alumni  Auditorium  of 
the  Hesston  College  Library  through  facili- 
ties provided  by  Tele  Vonics,  Inc.,  Wichita, 
Kan.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
Mission  Board  meetings  employed  this  medi- 
um. 

WMSA  officers  Selected  at  the  annual 
meeting  were  Mrs.  Herman  Ropp,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Orval  Shenk, 
Penn  Laird,  Va.,  GMSA  secretary.  Mrs.  Al- 
vin (Beulah)  Kauffman  was  again  appointed 
executive  secretary. 


Calendar 


Virginia  District  Conference,  EMC.  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  July  11-14. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Pa.,  July  14,  15. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
July  23-30. 

Indiana- Michigan  Combined  Sessions  of  Conference, 
North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.,  Aug.  3-6. 

Annual  meeting,  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8-11.  Spon- 
sored by  Lower  Deer  Creek  congregation. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Aug.  10-12. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence. Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Board  of  Education.  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Augsburger,  Carroll  and  Catherine  (Busick), 
Cridersville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Christine  Kaye,  May  18,  1967. 

Bauman,  James  and  Alma  (Halteman),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  first  child,  Sandra  Joan,  June  7,  1967. 

Bixler,  Vernice  N.  and  Ruth  (Sommers), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  third  daughter,  Marla  Kay,  May 
3,  1967. 

Eckman,  George,  Jr.,  and  Elaine  (Dillman), 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  first  child,  George  H.,  Ill, 
June  11,  1967. 

Erb,  Roy  and  Doreen  (Gerber),  Zurich,  Ont., 
sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Mark  John,  May  12,  1967. 

Hall,  Harold  and  Judy  (Kropf),  Silverton,  Ore., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Paige  Angela,  May  19, 
1967. 

Hostetler,  Jeptha  R.  and  Joyce  (Metzler), 
Columbus,  Ohio,  second  child,  Jill  Annette,  May 
14,  1967. 

Kirkendall,  Wilmer  and  Glenna  (Smith),  Elida, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Donald  Eugene 
May  16,  1967. 

Lehman,  Lester  and  Grace  (Thompson), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Pamela  Joy 
June  2, 1967. 

Martin,  Irvin  and  Grace  (Erb),  Zurich,  Ont., 
second  son,  Darcy  Allen,  June  9,  1967. 

Miller,  Gary  and  Mary  (Miller),  Logansport, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Raymond  Allen,  Mar.  19,  1967. 
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Miller,  John  J.  and  Verna  (Troyer),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Ricky  Allen,  May 
27,  1967. 

Neuenschwander,  Dean  and  Marilyn  (Geiser), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Steven  Dean,  May  30, 
1967. 

Roth,  Donald  and  Berdella  (Miller),  Monitor, 
Ore.,  third  daughter,  Karlene  Joy,  May  27,  1967. 

Roth,  Willard  and  Edna  (Stutzman),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Marvin  Lee,  born 
Mar.  16,  1967;  received  for  adoption.  May  3, 
1967. 

Sharp,  David  and  Patricia  (Headings), 
McGaheysville,  Va.,  first  child,  Curtis  Wayne, 
May  28,  1967. 

Sommers,  James  and  Miriam  (Funk),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Gregory  Alan,  June  12,  1967. 

Stutzman,  Gene  and  Diane  (Roth),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Todd  Alan,  June  1, 
1967. 

Unzicker,  Carl  and  Arleta  (Miller),  Bristol, 
lnd.,  second  son,  Antony  Joel,  Apr.  28,  1967. 

Van  Pelt,  Jake  and  Marilyn  (West),  Canby, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Juli  Ann,  May  29,  1967. 

Zimmerman,  George  and  Lois  (Brubaker), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Timothy  Lee, 
born  Dec.  12,  1966;  received  for  adoption,  June 
1,  1967. 

Zook,  Leo  and  Sandy  (Bowsman),  Troutdale, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Robert  Scott,  May  7,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blosser — Yoder. — Harold  Blosser,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and  Peggy  Ann 
Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by 
J.  John  J.  Miller,  June  10,  1967. 

Bontrager — Smith. — Edwin  J Bontrager, 

Estacada,  Ore.,  Porter  cong.,  and  June  Beverly 
Smith,  Elida,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by  Paul  W. 
Smith  and  Ernest  J.  Bontrager,  fathers  of  the 
bride  and  groom,  Mar.  31,  1967. 

Deck — Pierce. — Leon  L.  Deck  and  Reba  B. 
Pierce,  both  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by 
H.  Howard  Witmer,  May  6,  1967. 

Finkbiner — Lauver. — Jay  Christian  Finkbiner, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mountville  cong.,  and  Twila  Jean 
Lauver,  Oakland  Mills,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by 
Donald  E.  Lauver,  May  20,  1967. 

Gerber — Souder. — -Steve  L.  Gerber,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Grace  Marie 
Souder,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong., 
by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  June  17,  1967. 

Gerber — Steiner. — Clarence  Gerber  and  Lydia 
Steiner,  both  of  Kidron  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler,  June  6,  1967. 

Gray  bill— Shafer. — John  Walter  Gray  bill, 

Richfield,  Pa.,  Cross  Roads  cong.,  and  Connie 
Carol  Shafer,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.,  Susquehanna 
cong.,  by  Donald  E.  Lauver,  Mar  18,  1967. 

Miller — Brenneman. — Wayne  Miller,  Nampa 
(Idaho)  cong.,  and  Sharon  Brenneman,  Elida,  Oio, 
Salem  cong.,  by  Richard  E.  Martin,  June  10, 
1967 

Miller — Stevens. — Paul  Miller,  Holmesville, 
Ohio,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Carol  Stevens, 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  June  10, 
1967. 

Nauman — Fahnestock. — Frank  W.  Nauman, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  and  Vera  Fahne- 
stock, Lititz,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  June  10,  1967. 

Saner — Peachey. — Clair  Orlyn  Saner,  McAl- 
isterville,  Pa.,  and  Dianne  Kay  Peachey, 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  both  of  Lost  Creek  cong., 
by  Donald  E.  Lauver,  Sept.  3,  1966. 


Swartley — Histand. — Dennis  Swartley,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Darlene  Histand, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Trevose  cong.,  by  Paul  Histand, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
May  20,  1967. 

Watts — Graybill. — Richard  Keemer  Watts  and 
Marlene  Elizabeth  Graybill,  both  of  McAlisterville, 
Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by  Donald  E.  Lauver, 
Apr.  28,  1967. 

Zook — Shisler. — Wilmer  Zook,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Margaret  Shisler, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Beyler,  June  10,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Barge,  Ira  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Marie 
(Kreider)  Barge,  was  born  near  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  May  18,  1882;  died  at  Ronks,  Pa.,  May 
17,  1967;  aged  84  y.  11  m.  29  d.  On  Nov. 
24,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Hettie  H. 

Hershey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Melvin  K.),  one  daughter  (Miriam  H.),  5 
randchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
rothers  (Witmer  J.  and  Milton  R. ).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Strasburg  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  21,  with  Emory 
H.  Herr,  John  A.  Breneman,  and  Charles  E. 
Good  officiating. 

Bear,  Franklin  W.,  son  of  Enoch  and  Hulda 
(Spitnale)  Bear,  was  born  in  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio, 
Feb.  4,  1886;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mabel,  Apr.  24,  1967;  aged  81  y.  2 m.  20  d. 
On  Apr.  9,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Margret 
Hicks,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  One  daughter 
(Margret)  and  one  son  (David)  also  preceded  him 
in  death.  Surviving  are  7 sons  (Paul,  Clarence, 
Harold,  Manford,  Joseph,  Norman,  and  Jacob), 
3 daughters  (Rowena — Mrs.  Eugene  Hammond, 
Huldan — Mrs.  Dale  Stemen,  and  Mabel — Mrs. 
Charles  Brenneman),  42  grandchildren,  and  17 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Sharon  Church,  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of 
Otho  B.  Shenk  and  Paul  W.  Smith;  interment 
in  Cascade  Cemetery. 

Beck,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Rychener)  Nafziger,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  22,  1881;  died  at  Detwiler  Memorial 
Hospital,  Wauseon,  June  9,  1967;  aged  86  y.  4 m. 
18  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1906,  she  was  married  to 
Peter  Beck,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Harley),  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs. 
Clifford  Nafziger),  10  grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (William  H.  and 
Charley  J.).  One  son  (Edwin)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
12,  with  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Dale  Wyse,  and 
Henry  Wyse  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Groh,  Ida  (Hagey),  was  born  at  Preston, 
Ont.,  May  10,  1891;  died  in  an  auto  accident, 
May  2,  1967;  aged  75  y.  11  m.  22  d.  She  was 
married  to  Norman  Groh,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Elwood),  5 daughters 
Marion— Mrs.  Fred  Kelly,  Olive— Mrs.  Oliver 
Good,  Isabell — Mrs.  Kenneth  Spenser,  Eileen — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Horne,  and  Mildred — Mrs. 

Harold  Nigh),  2 brothers  (Roy  and  Elton),  one 
sister  (Nellie — Mrs.  Anson  Hallman),  and  21 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Vineland  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  5,  with  Wayne  North  and  J.  B. 
Martin  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Daniel  J.,  son  of  John  K.  and 
Elizabeth  (Schweitzer)  Hershberger,  was  born 


in  Milford,  Neb.,  Apr.  2,  1889;  died  at 

Seward  Memorial  Hospital,  May  14,  1967;  aged 
78  y.  1 m.  12  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1914,  he  was 
married  to  Alta  Eash,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Geraldine — Mrs. 
Rudy  Koci,  Lyle,  Mildred — Mrs.  Boyd  Heyen, 
and  Marlin),  9 grandchildren,  5 great- 

grandchildren, 3 brothers  (John,  Elmer,  and  Earl), 
and  4 sisters  (Cora — Mrs.  Noah  Reber,  Lena — 
Mrs.  Marvin  Danner,  Mrs.  Ida  Erb,  and  Amelia — 
Mrs.  Jim  Barnett).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Lawrence),  one  daughter  (Marlyne), 
one  sister,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a member 
of  the  East  Fairview  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  May  17,  with  Ammon  Miller,  Oliver 
Roth,  and  Sterling  U.  Stautfer  officiating. 

Horst,  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Susanna 
(Horst)  Baer,  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
Apr.  8,  1877;  died  at  Maugansville,  Md.,  Mav  31, 
1967;  aged  90  v.  1 m.  23  d.  On  Dec.  1,  1903, 
she  was  married  to  S.  Lesher  Horst,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Cora 
Mrs.  Ira  Strite,  Martha — Mrs.  Jacob  Martin, 
Lydia — Mrs.  Amos  Miller,  Fannie — Mrs.  Lewis 
Martin,  and  Rhoda — Mrs.  Landis  Risser),  one 
son  (Phares  S.),  33  grandchildren,  86  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Amanda  Martin), 
and  7 half  brothers  and  half  sisters  (Henry 
Baer,  Adam  Baer,  Isaac  Baer,  Leah  Martin, 
Lizzie  Hege,  Benjamin  Baer,  and  Martha  Baer). 
She  was  a member  of  Reiff’s  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  3,  with  Reuben 
E.  Martin,  Oliver  H.  Martin,  and  Earl  M.  Miller 
officiating. 

King,  Frank  D.,  son  of  Samuel  B.  and  Anna 
(Smith)  King,  was  born  at  Larned,  Kan.,  Feb. 
4,  1890;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  5,  1967; 
aged  77  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On  June  17,  1915, 
he  was  married  to  Laura  C.  Smith,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Edith — 
Mrs.  C.  Richard  Yoder  and  Harold  S.),  8 
grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Elmer  R.,  Alvin  B., 
Samuel  M.,  and  Chauncey  B.),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  E.  E.  Risser,  Mrs.  Vernon  Shellenberger, 
and  Mrs.  Herman  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Goshen  College  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  June  8,  with  John  H.  Mosemann 
and  A.  E.  Kreider  officiating;  interment  in  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Walter  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Laura  (Kratz)  Leatherman,  was  born  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1910;  died  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  May  23,  1967;  aged  56  y. 
7 m.  14  d.  On  Sept.  24,  1939,  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  E.  Lehman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (W.  James),  one  daughter 
(Lois  Marie),  2 brothers  (Quintus  and  Allen),  and 
2 sisters  (Naomi — Mrs.  Walter  Schull  and  Orpha). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1947  and 
served  as  supply  minister  for  the  Lancaster 
Conference.  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Church,  Lancaster,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May(27,  with  James  M. 
Shank  and  Myron  Ebersole  officiating;  interment 
in  Mellinger  s Cemetery. 

Loewen,  Jacob  R.,  son  of  David  and  Mary 
Loewen,  was  born  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  July  8, 
1886;  died  at  Bloss  Memorial  Hospital,  Atwater, 
Calif.,  June  1,  1967;  aged  80  y'.  10  m.  24  d.  On 
July  15,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Susie  Loewen, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Mrs.  Mary  Benson,  Harvey,  Carl,  Walter, 
Edward,  Ernest,  and  Norman),  11  grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  David  Koehn  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Koehn).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sharon 
Church  (Winton).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Ivers  and  Alcorn  Funeral  Home,  with  Jency 
Hershberger  officiating;  interment  in  Winton  Cem- 
etery. 

Overholt,  Annie  K.,  daughter  of  Jacob  S and 
Elizabeth  (Kulp)  Kulp,  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  1,  1967.  She 
was  married  to  Abram  M.  Overholt,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Betty — Mrs.  Charles  Brooke  and  Mary — Mrs. 
John  Quinn),  2 sons  (Jacob  K.  and  Norman  K ), 
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10  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John  K. ).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  4,  with  Norman  E,  Yutzy  and  Russell 
B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Reber,  Alice,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Barbara 
(Stutesman)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Howard  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  29,  1891;  died  at  her  home  in 
Fairview,  Mich.,  June  6,  1967;  aged  75  y.  8 m. 
6 d.  On  Apr.  2,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Elmer 
Reber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
children  (Alton,  Mavis — Mrs.  Reuben  Esch, 
Kathryn — Mrs.  Chriss  Esch,  Ronald,  Norma — 
Mrs.  Emerson  Troyer,  and  Melva — Mrs.  George 
Miras),  22  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Clara  Sharp  and  Mrs.  Freda  Troyer), 
and  one  brother  (Fred).  One  son  (Grant)  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Fairview 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
9,  in  charge  of  Virgil  S.  Hershberger. 

Ropp,  Lewis,  son  of  Christian  and  Lydia 
(Yoder),  Ropp,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec. 
1,  1891;  died  there  June  7,  1967;  aged  75  y. 
6 m.  6 d.  On  Nov.  11,  1915,  he  was  married 
to  Lena  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  10  children  (Esther,  Lydia,  Ernest,  Omar, 
Ada,  Edith,  Effie,  Martha,  Verda,  and  Vernon), 
42  grandchildren,  5 brothers  (Sol,  Joe,  George, 
Jeff,  and  Christ),  and  3 sisters  (Lena,  Anna,  and 
Fanny).  Two  children  (Mary  Jane  and  Ella  Mae) 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
Sunnyside  Conservative  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  10,  with  David  L.  Yoder 
and  Morris  Swartzendruber  officiating;  interment 
in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Daniel,  son  of  Nicklaus  and  Mary 
Roth,  was  born  in  Williams  Co.,  Ohio,  May  29, 
1881;  died  at  Detwiler  Hospital,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
June  8,  1967;  aged  86  y.  10  d.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Lena  and  Lizzie  Roth)  and  one  brother 
(John).  He  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  11,  with 
Charles  Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse  officiating; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Short,  Dale  D.,  son  of  Cletus  and  Mary 
(Wyse)  Short,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Dec.  23,  1921;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  June  13,  1967;  aged  45  y.  5 m.  21  d. 
On  Dec.  31,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Evelyn 
Nofzinger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Verle  Dean,  Lee  Allen,  and  Jane 
Kay),  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Willard  C.  and 
Walter  S. ),  and  3 sisters  (Doris — Mrs.  Andrew 
King,  Deloris — Mrs.  Marvin  J.  Wyse,  and 

Evelyn — Mrs.  Wesley  Wyse).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  16,  with  Charles  H.  Gautsche 
and  Dale  Wyse  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Edd  P.,  son  of  Peter  S.  and  Barbara 
(Troyer)  Shrock,  was  born  near  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Aug.  14,  1899;  died  at  Elkhart  General  Hospital, 
after  a short  illness,  May  20,  1967;  aged  67  y. 
9 m.  6 d.  On  July  10,  1919,  he  was  married  to 
Fanny  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
8 children  (Alma — Mrs.  Elmer  Knepp,  Paul  C., 
Martha — Mrs.  Calvin  Slaubaugh,  Silas,  David, 
Edward,  Jr.,  Fred,  and  Phyllis — Mrs.  John  D. 
Schrock),  30  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Sam  P.  and  his  twin,  Fred  P. ). 
His  parents,  one  son,  3 brothers,  3 sisters,  4 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandson  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  On  Oct.  8,  1933,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  for  the  Berea  Church, 
near  Montgomery,  Ind.  In  1941  he  was  ordained 
bishop  for  that  area.  After  moving  to  Elkhart  in 
1961,  he  served  as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Salem 
church  near  New  Paris,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  23,  with  Harold  O.  Myers  and 
Tobias  Slaubaugh  officiating;  interment  in 
Prairie  Street.  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Christ  E„  son  of  the  late  John  G. 
and  Fianna  (Eby)  Snyder,  was  born  Oct.  14, 
1873;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Apr.  22, 
1967 ; aged  93  y.  6 m.  8 d.  He  was  married 
to  Emma  H.  Bucher,  who  survives.  Also 


surviving  are  6 children  (Mary — Mrs.  Henry 
B.  Heller,  Mrs.  Lottie  Smith,  Martha  B., 
Mrs.  Earla  Dombach,  Elam  B.,  and  Mabel — 
Mrs.  Harry  Kauffman),  23  grandchildren  and 
34  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Hernley’s  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  25,  with  Homer  Bomberger, 
Clyde  Metzler,  and  Paul  Witmer  officiating; 
interment  in  Hess  Cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Daniel  L.,  son  of  Lewis  J. 
and  Elizabeth  (Yoder)  Swartzentruber,  was  born 
near  Midland,  Va.,  Apr.  28,  1895;  died  while 
working  at  Penn  Alps,  near  Grants ville,  Md., 
May  17,  1967;  aged  72  y.  19  d.  On  June  26, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Dora  Lichty,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  One  son  (Herman  Earl) 
also  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Betty,  Luella — Mrs.  Gerald  Miller, 
and  Harriett — Mrs.  Edward  Moon),  his  step- 
mother (Mrs.  Naomi  Swartzentruber),  4 brothers 
(Eli,  Milton,  Laban,  and  Ernest),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Sadie  Sturpe),;  one  half  brother 
(Simon),  and  5 grandchildren.  On  Apr.  6, 
1952,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to  serve 
in  the  Casselman  Valley  area.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Gortner  Union  Church,  May 
20,  with  Walter  C.  Otto  and  Paul  Bender 
officiating. 

Wiebe,  Mary  Sarah,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Suzanna  Duerksen,  was  born  near  Corn, 
Okla.,  Jan.  13,  1895;  died  Apr.  11,  1967;  aged 
72  y.  2 m.  29  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Abe  N.  Wiebe,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Wallace  and  Freddie),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Edger  Skidgel  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Copus),  2 brothers  (Abe  and  Dan  E.),  7 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Waka  Church. 

Wingard,  George,  son  of  John  and  Susan 
(Weaver)  Wingard,  was  born  in  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.,  Mar.  21,  1882;  died  at  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  Home,  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  May  27,  1967; 


Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore. ) a Conserva- 
tive Baptist  layman,  criticized  the  churches 
for  failure  to  help  meet  human  suffering  in 
an  address  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion’s annual  meeting  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

“Hunger  will  shape  the  destiny  of  nations 
more  than  any  other  force  in  the  world  to- 
day, he  declared. 

Because  the  church  has  not  moved  to  feed 
and  heal  the  body,  the  government  has  had 
to  act,  he  told  the  15,000  messengers. 

Failure  of  affluent,  self-centered  American 
Christians  to  be  concerned  for  the  needs  of 
the  starving  millions  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  played  a part  in  bringing  about  the 
costly  conflict  in  Vietnam,  said  Sen.  Hatfield, 
who  recalled  seeing  people  dead  of  starva- 
tion in  Hanoi  when  he  visited  there  as  a 
sailor  in  World  War  II. 

If  each  of  the  nation’s  320,000  churches 
would  take  the  responsibility  for  only  three 
of  the  one  million  hard-core  unemployables 
in  the  country — on  the  basis  that  they  can 
be  trained  for  new  jobs  when  they  are  given 
a new  purpose  in  life  through  Christianity, 
we  could  wipe  out  this  particular  social 
problem,”  he  declared. 

U.S.  government  foreign  policy  also  got 


aged  85  y.  2 m.  6 d.  On  Aug.  4,  1903,  he  was 
married  to  Cevilla  Knavel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  8 children  (J.  Clifford,  Algie  C., 
Guy  K.,  Nile  B.,  Nina,  Zelda,  Merna,  and  Ivan 
G. ),  22  grandchildren,  38  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Ammon).  One  son  (Charles)  and 
one  daughter  (Lucy  Marcel)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
31,  with  David  C.  Alwine  and  Sanford  G. 
Shetler  officiating;  interment  in  Dunmire  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lisa  Kay,  one-year-old  daughter  of 
David  K.  and  Janet  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind,,  died 
May  28,  1967.  Surviving  besides  her  parents 
are  the  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Yoder 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mose  Schrock).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  First  Church,  Middlebury,  May  31, 
with  Samuel  Troyer  officiating;  interment  in  Crace 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Middlebury. 

Yoder,  Noah  Ervin,  son  of  Link  and  Fannie 
Yoder,  was  born  near  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Dec. 
20,  1888;  died  June  1,  1967;  aged  78  y.  5 m. 
12  d.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers, 
2 sisters,  his  first  wife  (Elsie  Catherine),  and  his 
second  son  (Willard  Leroy).  He  is  survived  by  his 
companion  in  marriage  of  21  years,  Carrie 
Yoder,  2 sons  (Arthur  Glen  and  David  Lincoln), 
and  one  grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sycamore  Grove  Church. 

Zehr,  Aaron  M.,  son  of  Andrew  B.  and  Mary 
(Moser)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Oct.  8,  1894;  died  at  the  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  May  7,  1967;  aged 
72  y.  6 m.'  29  d.  On  Feb.  26,  1919,  he 
was  married  to  Pearl  Reyn,  who  died  Oct.  3,  1957. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Hilton  R.,  Calvin  A.,  and 
Melvin),  3 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Addison  Leh- 
man, Vivian — Mrs.  Louis  Stoffel,  and  Jane  Ann 
— -Mrs.  Melvin  Birky),  16  grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Rose — Mrs.  Edward  Yancey),  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  First  Church,  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  May  10  with  Donald  Jantzi  officiating. 


its  share  of  criticism  from  the  Oregon 
senator  when  he  said,  “we  cannot  be- 
come a world  policeman. 

“Our  nation  must  hear  a voice  of  the 
people  to  uphold  responsibility,  to  find 
alternatives  to  war,  and  not  to  consign  our 
resources  to  an  endless  war,”  he  said. 

o o o 

Southern  Maryland’s  Amish  colony  is 
small,  but  come  fall  it  will  have  its  own 
school  system — serving  approximately  80 
students  under  14  years  of  age. 

Through  a special  act  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly,  permission  was  granted 
to  the  Amish  to  set  up  their  own  school 
system  so  that  their  children  would  not 
have  to  mix  with  others  and  acquire 
“worldly  habits  and  appetites.” 

o o o 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  nation’s 
college  students  have  no  contact  with  a 
church,  the  president  of  the  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ  International  reported  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  William  R.  Bright,  San  Bernadino, 
Calif.,  said  students  are  “spiritually 

illiterate  often  because  nobody  has  talked 
to  them  about  Christianity. 
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Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  which  Dr. 
Bright  founded,  is  an  interdenominational 
movement  with  a staff  of  more  than  700 
persons.  It  attempts  to  provide  both  the 
initial  interest  in  Christianity  through 
crusades  and  a follow-up  by  trained  persons 
in  weekly  meetings  of  small  groups. 

“We  never  argue  with  a person,”  Dr. 
Bright  said.  “We  must  try  to  present  the 
facts  and  let  him  do  what  God  wants  him 
to  do.” 

Dr.  Bright’s  goal  is  to  have  at  least  one 
active  Crusade  Staff  member  on  each  of 
the  estimated  3,000  campuses  in  the  United 
States. 

If  a person  does  not  become  a Christian 
before  he  reaches  25,  Dr.  Bright  said,  the 
chances  are  much  less  that  he  will  become 
one  later. 

o o o 

The  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
available  June  5,  is  one  of  seven  books  on 
the  subject  of  Luther  and  his  times  that 
Concordia  Publishing  House  is  releasing 
during  1967  as  a printed  contribution  to 
the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

Authored  by  theologian  Conrad 
Bergendorr,  former  president  of  Augustana 
College  and  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  111.,  the 
book  surveys  the  history  of  Lutheranism, 
tracing  it  from  the  pre-Reformation  era  to 
the  present. 

o o « 

Howard  C.  Raether,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Funeral  Directors  Association, 
has  urged  funeral  directors  to  discourage 
a trend  toward  private  funerals. 

Calling  for  open  casket  ceremonies  and 
public,  funerals,  Mr.  Raether  said,  “It’s 
unhealthy  to  repress  grief,  as  we  do  in 
funerals  which  are  private  or  when  there 
is  no  funeral  at  all. 

“The  more  closed  caskets,  the  more 
private  funerals,  the  more  committals  at 
the  funeral  home  instead  of  at  the 
cemetery,  the  less  funeral  there  is  and 
will  be,”  he  said. 

“And  when  there  are  no  funerals,  there 
will  be  no  funeral  directors.” 

© © o 

A commission  set  up  to  assess  war 
damages  to  the  holy  places  in  and  near 
Jerusalem  said,  in  a preliminary  report 
given  in  Jerusalem,  that  they  seem  to  be 
“very  light.” 

The  report  noted  that  these  were  only 
“first  findings.” 

It  gave  extensive  details,  however,  on  the 
damage  to  one  shrine,  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Christian  church  still 
in  use. 

© o o 

The  Sunday  Times,  108-year-old  religious 
magazine  published  in  Philadelphia,  formerly 
known  as  The  Sunday  School  Times,  has 
been  purchased  by  Tyndale  House  of 
Wheaton,  111.,  publishers  of  Christian 
Times. 
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TO  WAGE  PEACE-OR  WAR? 

By  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


How  many 

peace  proposals 

lie  in  unmarked  graves? 

Each  one  once  had  a fighting  chance 
for  fisted  hands  to  open. 

Hidden  . . . forgotten 
graves? 

Better 

to  go  on  fighting? 

Depend  on  steel  and  fire? 

Maintain  our  upright  stance  of  power? 
Better  to  multiply  marked 
and  unmarked  graves 
for  men? 


By  William  A.  Smalley 


The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us 


Alicja  Iwanska,  a Polish  anthropologist,  in  describing  her 
observations  upon  an  American  farming  community,  made 
some  generalizations  which  struck  me  as  extremely  pertinent 
as  a summary  of  American  value  systems.  She  said  that  for 
the  farmers  on  the  large  Western  farms  which  she  had  stud- 
ied, the  universe  was  divided  up  into  three  different  catego- 
ries. She  labeled  the  first  category  landscape.  It  included  the 
distant  mountains,  the  trees,  the  scenery,  the  environment  of 
the  farmers  insofar  as  this  environment  was  not  manipulated 
by  them.  They  looked  at  it;  they  enjoyed  it  in  a disinterested 
sort  of  way.  It  had  no  high  emotional  content  for  them. 

The  second  category  of  life  she  labeled  machinery.  To 
these  farmers  machinery  was  an  important  part  of  their 
lives.  They  polished  their  machines;  they  cared  for  them. 
The  machines  had  high  value  to  them  and  they  rated  their 
machines  in  terms  of  their  productivity  in  their  farming 
life.  The  livestock  belonged  to  this  machinery  class  of  the 
universe.  It  was  important  according  to  its  productivity.  It 
was  cared  for  and  kept  with  much  the  same  earnestness 
and  much  the  same  eye  to  profits  that  the  machinery  had. 
Real  affection  and  interest,  and  a great  deal  of  value,  was 
placed  upon  the  machinery  category. 

Finally,  the  third  category  was  that  which  she  labeled 
people.  People  were  neighbors,  individuals  who  came  in  for 
a cup  of  coffee,  folks  who  cooperated  in  times  of  need  or 
emergency.  People  were  human  beings  with  whom  one 
grew  up  and  lived  and  died,  and  with  whom  one  had 
constant  relationships  on  the  social  and  business  level. 

The  fascinating  significance  of  all  this,  however,  was  that 
not  all  human  beings  were  people.  The  Indians,  for  example, 
belonged  to  the  landscape  class.  They  were  part  of  the 
scenery.  On  a Sunday  afternoon  one  took  a drive  out  to  the 
reservation  to  look  idly  and  curiously  at  the  Indian  commu- 
nities as  one  drove  by.  Mexican  migrant  workers  were 
machinery.  Their  value  lay  in  their  productivity.  Their  help 
was  important  to  the  same  degree  that  the  help  of  a cow 
or  the  functioning  of  a fuel  pump  was  important.  When 
their  productivity  was  lessened,  they  would  be  discarded  in 
much  the  same  way  as  an  old  car  would  be. 

Human  beings  who  were  people  were  different  in  that 
they  had  value  in  and  of  themselves  regardless  of  their 
productivity. 

As  I listened  to  her  talk,  I could  see  myself  in  her  char- 

William  A.  Smalley  is  an  anthropologist  who  has  been  editor  ot  Practical  Anthro- 
pology since  1956.  Reprinted  bv  permission  from  Practical  Anthropology,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  234-36,  1958. 


acterization.  There  have  been  many  times  when  I have 
sensed  the  temptation  to  look  on  certain  groups  of  human 
beings  as  scenery,  as  part  of  a landscape.  Once,  on  a mission 
station  where  I was  working  for  several  months  on  an 
important  language  project,  there  were  people  of  a colorful 
tribal  group  who  passed  my  door  daily.  I found  myself  idly 
interested  in  them  as  anthropological  curiosities,  as  part  of 
the  passing  scene.  Now  as  I visit  from  country  to  country, 
this  temptation  is  always  there. 

The  temptation  to  look  on  human  beings  as  scenery  finds 
one  kind  of  expression  in  our  romanticization  of  the  mission 
field.  It  is  reflected  in  the  kinds  of  form  letters  which  we 
write  home  to  tell  about  color  and  glamour  on  the  field — 
color  and  glamour  of  a National  Geographic  magazine  sort 
but  without  any  real  humanity  in  it. 

And  how  utterly  characteristic  is  the  tendency  to  look  on 
human  beings  as  machinery!  We  value  the  preachers  in  the 
local  church  on  the  basis  of  the  “production  of  their  weekly 
quota  of  sermons  and  pastoral  calls  or  their  converts.  It  is 
not  that  we  do  not  love  our  machines.  We  like  to  take  care 
of  them,  to  keep  them  in  good  health;  we  like  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  place,  however,  like  the  well-loved  dog 
which  is  a member  of  the  family  so  long  as  it  sleeps  on  the 
floor.  We  like  to  have  such  human  beings  come  and  visit  us 
so  long  as  they  keep  their  place  and  do  not  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  people,  and  really  expect  us  to  treat  them 
like  people. 

The  Need  for  Change 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  people  as  people  in  a cul- 
ture that  is  vastly  different  from  our  own,  we  have  to  come 
to  the  fundamental  realization  that  people  are  different  from 
society  to  society,  and  to  do  this  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  the  major  move  to  change.  If  we  are  going  to  be  per- 
sons among  people,  our  privacy,  our  established  patterns  of 
what  is  convenient  and  comfortable  are  going  to  have  to  be 
drastically  modified.  Our  sense  of  belonging  to  ourselves  will 
have  to  be  filed  away  and  we  will  have  to  develop  a sense 
of  belonging  to  others,  which  characterizes  so  many  societies 
in  the  world. 

This  sort  of  experience  involves  a tremendous  emotional 
drain.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  attitude  to  take  and  posi- 
tion to  follow.  It  means  “becoming  all  things  to  all  men  so 
that  by  all  means,  we  might  win  some’  in  the  deepest 
sense,  and  it  means  a type  of  cultural  suicide  which  Paul 
characterizes  as  being  “crucified  with  Christ.  On  the  Amer- 
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Which  view? 

ican  scene  the  problem  is  just  as  great.  It  means  to  count 
as  people,  and  not  simply  as  machinery,  the  Negro  groups 
in  our  communities,  so  that  they  enter  into  the  life  of  people, 
as  people,  in  our  church  groups,  in  our  schools,  and  in  our 
neighborhoods.  This  requires  a transformation  of  a major 
sort  for  the  American  system  of  values. 

The  deep-seated,  ingrown  values  which  have  been  char- 
acterized cannot  easily  be  peeled  off.  Rather,  a change  in- 
volves an  internal  restructuring.  It  involves  being  remade 
inside.  Jesus  called  it  being  reborn.  It  implies  an  intellectual 
and  emotional  conversion  on  our  part  to  the  point  where  we 


can  become  neighbors  with  all  human  beings  everywhere. 

In  all  of  the  discussion  about  what  “worldliness”  means 
in  a biblical  sense  and  all  of  the  examples  of  various  kinds 
of  behavior  which  have  been  classified  as  worldly  by  one 
group  or  another,  I think  that  often  has  been  neglected  the 
very  basic  fact  that  the  spirit  of  this  world  is  not  easy  to 
identify  nor  is  it  easy  to  shake  off.  Certainly  it  lies  in  the 
attitude  and  predispositions  of  our  day  more  than  in  any 
particular  thing  we  do.  I believe  that  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  spirit  of  the  American  world  is  that  we  so  often 
do  not  really  consider  human  beings  to  be  people.  □ 
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Slave  Camps,  1967 

A “slave  auction’  was  held  in  Indiana  recently  under  the 
direction  of  youth  secretary  David  Cressman.  It  was  a real 
slave  sale.  MYF-ers  volunteered  their  labor  for  the  bidder’s 
highest  dollar.  Persons  buying,  paid  as  much  as  $18.00  for 
a day’s  work.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  were 
raised. 

It  costs  five  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  being  a church 
“slave’  at  any  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  so 
youth  work  camps  scattered  all  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Figuring  ten  campers  per  camp,  you  get  about  twelve 
hundred.  This  is  the  kind  of  committed  army  of  servants 
that  can  be  expected  to  get  things  done.  What  it  will  do  most 
of,  is  to  reconstitute  the  lives  of  the  servants.  Think  of  the 
value  to  the  church  when  that  many  young  people  go 
through  basic  training  on  the  true,  practical  meaning  of 
servanthood! 

It  is  thrilling  to  read  the  sketches  of  what  young  people 
are  doing — child  care,  painting,  building,  Bible  teaching, 
cleanup,  urban  renewal,  social  work,  counseling,  renovating, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  exciting  to  learn  about  the  quiet,  dedicated 
efforts  of  a dozen  or  more  conference  youth  secretaries  who 
were  slaves  too.  They  did  the  planning;  they  held  leadership 
orientation  sessions,  and  they  worked  out  the  tedious  local 
arrangements. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Let  a work  camp  leader  speak.  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher,  pastor  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Mennonite  Church,  writes: 
"Servanthood  work  camp  provides  youth  with  a fresh  and 
exciting  opportunity  to  develop  and  solidify  Christian  com- 
mitment and  ideas. 

"Living  together  as  intensely  as  work  campers  do  is  a 
powerful  catalyst.  Praying,  studying,  working,  playing  to- 
gether with  other  Christian  youth  in  a strange  and  demand- 
ing setting  breaks  some  of  the  crust  of  superficiality  in  which 
so  many  of  our  youth  are  ‘clammed.’ 

“Work  campers  discover  God  in  their  lives  as  a living  and 
concerned  influential  person.  It  is  true  that  this  discovery 
comes  in  other  places  in  the  program  of  the  church.  But  I 
know  work  campers  meet  God  in  a climactic  way  in  the  days 
of  ‘servanthooding’  together. 

“The  service  aspect  of  the  work  camp  widens  the  horizons 
of  youth.  The  camps  give  impetus  to  unspoken  ideals  which 
lie  dormant  in  some  youth.  Some  youth  need  encouragement. 
Some  need  a firsthand  look  at  real  need.  Some  need  to  get 
away  from  the  plush  luxuries  of  home.  Some  need  to  think 
seriously  for  the  first  time  in  an  actual  life  situation  about 
their  purpose  in  life.  Some  need  to  discover  that  they  can 
accept,  relate  to,  and  care  for  others  not  like  themselves. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

0 God, 

1 thank  You 

For  those  who  love  You 
And  who  show  their  love 
In  the  way  they  live. 

Their  encouragement  is  great 
To  me 

In  times  of  trouble  and  temptation. 

Keep  me  always 

In  the  knowledge  of  my  need 

Of  You 

And  others. 

Help  me  also 
To  show  my  love 
In  the  way  I live 
So  that  some  other 
May  be  encouraged 
And  know 
That  l am  really 
Your  disciple. 

Amen. 


Hephzibah  Church,  Georgia 

The  Hephzibah  Mennonite  Church  is  located  two  miles  from  Heph- 
zibah and  twelve  miles  south  of  Augusta,  Ca.  The  church  was  started  by 
John  Barnhart  and  James  Eshleman  who  moved  to  Georgia  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  in  1958,  with  the  idea  of  doing  mission  work  by  colo- 
nizing. Services  were  held  in  their  homes  until  the  present  building  was 
dedicated  in  August  1964.  The  membership  is  31.  Earl  J.  Hartzler  is 
pastor,  with  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  Dayton,  Va.,  serving  as  bishop. 
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Editorials 


Worldliness  and  Respect  of  Persons 


No  doubt  about  it!  Worldliness  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
factors  we  have  to  contend  with.  Some  people  try  to  greatly 
oversimplify  it  by  having  it  apply  only  to  attire  and  some 
appliances  and  equipment.  But  it  cannot  be  so  easily  cor- 
ralled. It  permeates  all  areas  of  life  and  evidences  its 
presence  in  many  unsuspecting  ways.  One  of  these  areas 
is  that  of  our  respect  of  people;  how  we  feel  about  and  act 
toward  others. 

The  article  in  this  issue  by  William  Smalley  attempts  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a focus.  Smalley’s  article  was  written 
primarily  for  foreign  missionaries,  but  it  has  much  to  say  to 

us. 

We  view  some  people  as  statistics;  not  flesh  and  blood 
persons,  just  numbers  to  be  added  to  the  enrollment  or 
membership  list.  Such  people  attend  services,  but  are  largely 
unknown,  generally  avoided,  and  certainly  not  made  to  feel 
at  home.  They  are  “outsiders’  within  the  congregation. 

Other  people  might  be  viewed  as  “converts.’’  A convert 
is  one  who  has  turned,  who  has  been  converted.  But  these 
“converts’  had  such  a “long”  way  to  come;  much  farther 
than  “our  own”  people.  They  are  people  who  are  believers, 
but  whom  we  have  not  learned  to  trust  yet. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  view  masses  of  people  as  souls — 
not  quite  people  but  those  who  need  to  be  saved.  These 
masses  are  largely  out  in  distant  regions  where  our  mission- 
aries are  located.  Because  of  this,  “extra”  prayer  must  be 
made  for  the  missionaries  as  they  labor  with  these  “souls.” 

Guards  and 

A story  is  told  that  many  years  ago  a Russian  czar  came 
upon  a sentry  standing  at  attention  in  a secluded  spot  of  the 
palace  garden.  Seeing  no  particular  purpose  for  a guard  in 
the  place,  he  asked,  “Sentry,  what  are  you  guarding?” 

“I  do  not  know,  sir,’  the  guard  replied.  “I  was  ordered 
to  my  post  by  the  captain  of  the  guard.” 

Calling  the  captain  of  the  guard  the  czar  questioned  him. 
The  captain  likewise  could  not  tell  him  a reason,  replying 
that  regulations  called  for  a sentry  at  that  particular  spot. 

In  order  to  find  the  reason  for  the  apparently  useless 
provision,  the  czar  ordered  the  archives  searched  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  a regulation  which  kept  such  a secluded 
spot  under  surveillance  day  and  night,  year  after  year. 
Finally  it  was  learned  that,  many  years  before,  Catherine 
the  Great  had  planted  a rosebush  there  and  ordered  a 
sentry  placed  beside  it  to  keep  it  from  being  trampled.  The 


They  might  be  considered  as  “fractional  persons” — similar 
to  the  three-fifths  persons  mentioned  in  the  United  States 
Constitution.  They  are  not  “capable  of  full  responsibility 
the  privilege — they  don  t measure  up  to  our  Freundschaft. 

Others,  I have  detected,  think  of  some  people  as  “serv- 
ants. Oh  yes,  they  are  accepted  by  God,  but  among  us 
socially  they  must  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
They  just  are  not  in. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  viewed  as  “joiners.”  These 
are  the  children  of  our  “own  people  who  become  members 
of  the  church.  They  are  not  “converts  ”;  they  are  eased  into 
the  church  largely  on  self-effort  and  background. 

Last  of  all  could  be  mentioned  the  adjective  Christian. 
This  includes  the  “Negro”  Christian,  the  “Christian  Jew, 
the  “Indian  convert.  For  some  reason,  no  one  hears  in  the 
same  context  of  “Mennonite”  Christians. 

Unless  we  can  learp  to  accept  human  beings  as  people, 
our  mission  efforts  will  be  but  a form  and  a salve  for  our 
consciences.  We  will  be  engaged  in  perpetuating  cliques 
rather  than  building  a brotherhood.  We  will  be  communing 
among  ourselves  about  all  sorts  of  worldly  things  rather  than 
communicating  with  others  about  Christ. 

Showing  partiality  and  favoritism  is  not  to  be  a part  of 
the  Christian  life.  We  are  charged  with  loving  our  neighbor; 
having  a heart  of  compassion;  and  stooping  to  help  others 
rise  rather  than  pushing  or  keeping  them  down. — Elmer  S. 
Yoder,  in  Missionary  Bulletin. 

Gardeners 

rosebush  had  been  dead  for  over  one  hundred  years,  but 
the  regulation  providing  for  the  guard  remained. 

Like  that  rosebush,  the  church  can  die  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  sentries.  And  although  we  always  need  those  whose 
watchful  eye  sees  dangers  which  confront  the  church,  the 
church  has  always  been  in  greater  need  of  gardeners  than  of 
guards.  Roses  need  cultivation  as  well  as  protection.  And  no 
matter  how  colorful  and  attractive  the  guards,  they  do  not 
keep  the  rosebush  alive.  Some  churches  have  been  guarded 
to  death  by  well-intentioned  people. 

While  it  would  be  foolish  to  fire  all  sentries,  it  is  good  to 
remember  that  people  do  not  visit  a garden  because  it  is 
guarded  well  but  because  it  is  kept  beautiful  by  gardeners. 
And  people  are  not  attracted  to  the  church  because  its 
faith  is  well  guarded  so  much  as  by  the  fact  that  its  faith 
is  fragrant  and  flourishing  in  the  lives  of  its  people. — D. 
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The 

Holy  Spirit 
Convicts 


By  Henry  Swartley 


Keith  Miller  in  his  book,  The  Taste  of  New  Wine,  says 
“as  an  active  and  dedicated  churchman  I had  not  seen  from 
the  inside  that  to  call  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament 
Lord  of  the  average  congregation’s  contemporary  activity  in 
any  true  sense  was  preposterous.  Yet,  Christ  said  that  the 
Church  is  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  imagine  the  voice  of  God  getting  to 
people  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  church.  The 
concern  is  that  the  church  will  lift  her  eyes  from  her  selfness 
to  the  cries  of  the  broken  world. 

Twisted  Church  in  a Broken  World 

Recently  a pastor  confided  to  his  wife  that  he  believed 
that  he  experienced  a bucket  of  tears  in  a couple  of  weeks 
as  he  visited  the  folks  of  his  community.  It  was  the  lovely 
daughter  who  fell  into  immorality.  It  was  the  confident  wife 
who  found  her  husband  unfaithful.  It  was  the  discouraged 
family  who  lost  a son  in  death.  It  was  another  battling  her 
spiritual  pilgrimage  alone.  It  was  a Greek  Orthodox  who 
asked  the  minister  to  share  communion  with  her  as  she  saw 
it.  As  the  pastor  shredded  the  wheat  from  the  kernels  and 
picked  the  grapes  from  their  stems,  she  said,  “These  grapes 
were  washed  with  my  tears,”  and  continued  to  tell  of  her 
broken  former  years  which  made  her  a victim  of  circum- 
stances and  the  effects  that  these  circumstances  left  upon  her 
life.  These  are  very  ordinary  experiences  that  come  to  one 
who  will  minister  in  the  broken  world. 

Many  of  our  social  and  spiritual  problems  that  are  existent 
are  due  to  the  selfness  of  the  church  and  her  desire  to  stay 

Henry  Swartlev,  Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  is  pastor  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church, 
Oxford,  N.J. 


in  her  secure  mold.  Most  of  our  conferences  are  near  or 
border  our  huge  metropolitan  areas.  Yet  I do  not  know  of 
any  conferences  that  have  spoken  with  any  amount  of  signif- 
icance to  these  socially  ill  ghettos.  Every  congregation  in  our 
denomination  is  situated  where  they  could  speak  to  literally 
hundreds  of  broken  lives  but  we  are  more  interested  in  our 
secure  community,  our  beautiful  church,  our  comfortable  pro- 
gram, and  cover  our  guilty  consciences  by  justifying  the  need 
for  an  efficient  church  program.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
often  blocking  the  spiritual  potential  in  one  who  could  and 
would  arise  out  of  his  social  bind  if  there  would  be  Christians 
who  care. 

The  Church  to  Be  the  Church 

Most  of  us  have  made  the  church  some  form  of  dignified 
society  or  clique  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  Dr.  C.  R. 
Stinnette,  Jr.,  has  said  in  his  book  entitled,  Groce  and  the 
Searching  of  Our  Heart,  that  “The  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  holds  itself  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  pilgrimage 
home  of  the  person.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  church, 
however,  is  not  a quantitive  standard  or  a spatial  location 
but  an  abiding  and  renewing  relationship  in  which  Christ 
Himself  is  revealed. 

“This  means  that  if  the  church  is  to  be  the  church,  it 
must  proclaim  the  Word  in  such  a way  that  the  person  is 
continually  opened  for  new  depths  of  truth.  It  cannot  rely 
on  smooth  sayings  and  escapist  religious  talk.  Rather,  it  must 
speak  the  truth  in  love.  This  means,  more  specifically,  that 
the  church  is  alive  only  when  it  stands  in  judgment  over 
against  the  person — remembering  that  judgment  and  grace 
are  one  in  Christ.  The  church  and  the  person  are  held  to- 
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gether  by  mutuality  and  tension. 

“Every  neglected,  alienated  person  represents  a visible 
judgment  upon  what  we  have  made  of  the  church.  Every 
person  who  approaches  the  full  stature  of  manhood  in  Christ 
is  a living  witness  to  the  power  of  God  in  the  church.” 

Many  a congregation  languishes  at  this  point  because  the 
members  are  not  holding  to  the  Head,  Christ,  from  whom 
the  whole  body  is  nourished  and  knitted  together.  The  inti- 
mate communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Pauline  phrase 
“in  Christ”  are  quite  foreign  experiences  to  many  Menno- 
nites.  The  Apostle  John  could  be  speaking  to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  rejecting  Jew  when  he  said,  “He  came  unto  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not.”  He  quickly  adds,  “But  as 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  [ right,  au- 
thority, privilege,  and  even  right  ] to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name”  (Jn.  1:11,  12). 

The  receiving  Christian  is  always  a responding  Christian, 
responding  with  his  head  bowed  toward  the  cross  for  his 
own  deep  need  of  God’s  grace,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  ear  bent  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  listening  to  his 
Father’s  call  in  His  kingdom  purposes.  The  seeker  who  is 
reaching  out  in  faith  with  one  hand  is  generally  holding 
the  other  hand  out  for  fellowship.  Unless  the  receiving 
Christian  is  responding  to  the  Father,  the  seeker  comes  to 
a state  of  apathy  and  finds  no  hand  to  hold  and  finds  the 
church  meaningless. 

Life  to  Us  and  Through  Us 

Several  months  ago  I stood  by  a hospital  bed  before  a 
man  with  his  head  buried  in  the  pillow,  sobbing  like  a baby 
because  he  feared  that  he  was  near  death’s  door.  He  was  a 
big  man,  the  wrestler  type  who  wouldn’t  flinch  at  anything. 
He  seemed  to  fear  no  one.  I knew  something  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  own  faith.  I knew  how  others  felt  about  this 
man’s  vile  life,  even  those  of  my  own  church. 

I felt  helpless,  yet,  as  I talked  rather  quietly  and  calmly 
to  him  about  the  Christ  who  was  an  answer  to  my  own 
life,  I felt  a strangeness  in  the  room.  I told  him  that  God 
was  just  as  near  to  him  as  he  would  allow  Him  to  be.  I 
asked  him  to  open  his  life  to  God  and  allow  my  Christ  to 
come  into  his  heart.  After  five  minutes  of  complete  silence, 

I asked,  “Richard,  did  you  meet  Jesus?”  Raising  his  head 
from  the  tear-soiled  pillow  and  his  eyes  meeting  mine,  he 
said,  “Yes,  I did.” 

Last  week  the  telephone  rang  and  the  voice  of  a fine, 
dignified  man  said,  “Pastor,  after  the  service  last  Sunday,  I 
feel  that  God  is  asking  me  to  commit  my  life  to  Him  and 
become  a part  of  the  church.”  Later  as  I sat  with  him,  his 
moist  eyes  met  mine  and  said,  “Pastor,  I want  to  live  for 
God.”  This  is  the  greatest  thrill  in  life  to  me  to  see  indi- 
viduals come  to  Christ. 

I can  hardly  wait  to  baptize  these  men  and  receive  them 
into  the  fellowship  of  believers.  Yet,  I don’t  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  new  birth  any  more  than  I understand  the 
miracle  of  physical  birth,  but  I know  that  “with  thee 
[ Christ  J is  the  fountain  of  life:  in  thy  light  shall  we  see 
light.” 

In  talking  to  the  woman  at  Jacob’s  well  in  Sychar, 


Samaria,  Jesus  spoke  of  the  new  life  that  He  would  give 
her  and  it  would  be  something  like  a well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  within  her.  Sometime  later  He  used  the  analogy  of 
“rivers  of  living  water.”  This,  says  the  Word,  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  His  name  should  receive. 

Christ  assures  us  that  those  who  are  thirsty  and  come  to 
Him  shall  have  these  rivers  of  living  water  flowing  from  his 
inmost  being.  F.  B.  Meyer  informs  us  that  “Christ  is  always 
a brimming  river,  and  the  believer  who  is  in  union  with  Him 
is  preserved  from  the  ebb  and  the  fluctuation  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  passing  showers  or  the  pattering  rain- 
drops, but  is  drinking  of  the  continual,  and  eternal,  and 
overflowing  springs  of  God.” 

Does  this  sound  like  the  church?  The  average  congregation 
continues  year  after  year  with  little  happening,  most  of  them 
too  dead  to  conduct  their  own  funeral.  Someone  has  likened 
the  church  to  a neurotic  person.  Dr.  Paul  Tournier  relates 
that  he  is  often  asked  about  the  relationship  of  sin  and 
sickness.  He  states,  “The  son  who  loves  his  father  is  right 
and  healthy.  The  son  who  hates  his  father  is  not  right, 
and  healthy.  The  son  who  loves  and  hates  his  father  at  the 
same  time  is  a neurotic.  Neurosis  rests  upon  an  inner  con- 
tradiction.” 

It  can  be  said  that  many  church  members  are  suffering 
from  this  inner  conflict.  They  want  to  serve  God  and  them- 
selves at  the  same  time.  They  say  they  love  God  but  serve 
themselves.  We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  We  cannot 
receive  life  from  the  Holy  Spirit  and  life  from  the  satanic 
powers  at  the  same  time.  As  Christians,  we  are  too  involved 
in  sports,  in  investments,  in  ease,  in  our  secure  communities. 
We  are  even  too  involved  in  the  comfortable  pew,  and  can  I 
go  so  far  as  even  to  mention  the  high  seats  of  our  denomi- 
nation? Lord,  create  a thirst  in  us  for  only  the  water  of  the 
Spirit. 

Adventurous  Faith  That  Bombards  AH  Obstacles 

I was  quite  intrigued  with  the  article  by  Vincent  Harding, 
entitled,  “What  Answer  to  Black  Power?”  (See  Gospel 
Herald,  Dec.  27,  1966.)  I find  myself  feeling  deeply  with  the 
Negro  when  he  says,  “How  can  you  stay  with  them  [the 
Mennonites  ] when  they  have  participated  by  their  silence 
and  complacency  in  the  exploitation  of  your  people?  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  walls  between  us  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  going  to  bombard  as  God  creates  within  us  this 
adventurous  faith. 

Most  of  us  remember  when  many  tried  to  close  the  door 
against  the  late  William  Detweiler  with  his  conviction  on 
radio  broadcasting,  but  where  is  there  a finer  and  more 
blest  program  on  the  air  today?  Many  of  us  have  stood 
behind  trees  and  peeped  out  at  the  African  revival  in 
Tanzania,  but  where  was  there  a greater  blessing  to  the 
church,  even  here  in  America?  I believe  that  our  church  is 
soon  to  experience  a stripping  down  of  all  false  parapher- 
nalia until  we  have  nothing  left  but  Christ,  and  all  kinds  of 
stops  that  will  be  put  in  the  path  of  the  church  will  be 
destroyed  because  of  the  mighty  workings  of  God’s  power 
within  us.  I pray  that  the  Negro,  as  well  as  every  other 
ghetto,  will  soon  be  able  to  sense  that  we  are  a Christian 
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people  who  are  speaking  to  both,  their  physical  and  spiritual 
being,  with  the  power  of  the  Christ  who  broke  the  bars  of 
fear,  sadness,  deprivation,  and  sin. 

Further,  I believe  that  as  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  an  ad- 
venturous faith  in  us,  our  colleges,  our  MYF,  our  publica- 
tions, and  our  pulpits  are  going  to  have  a power  and  a 
purpose  that  is  far  beyond  what  we  often  see.  Too  often  we 
have  renovated  our  position  so  that  our  names  can  remain 
on  the  rolls  of  the  accepted.  We  have  taught  our  children 
to  sing,  “Dare  to  Be  a Daniel,”  and  then  we  have  “stared 
and  followed  the  crowd. 

So  many  of  us  have  an  insecure  feeling  and  express  it 
by  building  a huge  wall  around  the  rim  of  our  convictions 
and  everyone  under  our  jurisdiction  must  conform  to  this 
pattern  or  fail  to  be  accepted.  Congregations  that  follow 
this  procedure  are  experiencing  their  troubles  and  they  al- 
ways will  because  they  are  failing  to  exercise  an  adventurous 
living  faith  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit. 

I also  know  many  congregations  who  began  to  preach  the 
Word,  and  mind  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  courageously 
opened  the  doors  to  their  community.  The  new  converts 
are  urged  to  be  new  persons  in  this  new  setting,  but  don’t 


necessarily  follow  Brother  Yoder.  Be  yourself.  Give  us  your 
unique  contribution  to  the  congregation.  Learn  to  discipline 
yourself  and  share  in  group  discipline.  Kindly  voice  your 
convictions,  but  remember  that  other  people  have  convictions 
too.  Never  attempt  to  change  the  face  of  the  church  to  the 
mold  of  your  own  personal  whims,  but  by  all  means  share 
your  newfound  joys  in  the  Lord  with  your  brethren. 

These  will  find  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  power  and 
purpose  within  them  because  they  have  taken  down  their 
false  front.  These  will  confess  that  they  have  nothing  to 
stand  upon  but  the  solid  Rock,  Jesus  Christ.  He  stands  on 
Christ,  the  sure  foundation,  with  his  brother  who  is  now  so 
real  to  him  because  the  false  front  has  been  removed,  and 
together,  they  recognize  their  continual  deep  need  of  God’s 
grace  upon  their  lives. 

Congregations  of  this  nature  will  give  a solid  witness  to 
the  community  where  only  Christ  can  be  seen  through  the 
varied  acts  of  the  Spirit.  It  will  be  out  of  these  situations 
that  stalwart  Christian  personalities  will  emerge  and  help 
lead  the  church  in  tomorrow’s  complex  society,  who  will  too, 
find  their  answers,  their  power,  their  purpose  in  the  One 
who  claimed  that  He  was  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 


From  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  Moderator: 

Why  Are  We  Meeting? 

By  Harold  E.  Bauman 


The  theme  for  the  sessions  of  General  Conference  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  during  Aug.  21- 
24  is  a very  humbling  while  at  the  same  time  demanding 
one:  “As  He  Is,  So  Are  We  in  This  World.” 

Our  understandings  of  the  activities  of  Jesus  in  this  world 
are  so  colored  by  pictures  we  have  received  of  Him.  The 
great  paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages  accentuate  His  gentle- 
ness, and  attempt  to  portray  His  divinity  at  the  expense  of 
His  humanity.  The  mental  pictures  we  have  of  Jesus  are 
often  similar,  leaving  us  an  unclear, .if  not  distorted,  view 
of  Jesus  involvement  in  His  world. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  in  gathering  as  Christians, 
delegated  by  districts  of  believers,  is  to  witness  to  one 

another  as  to  what  God  is  saying  to  us  through  His  Word 

and  Spirit  in  regard  to  our  being  in  the  world  today.  We 

gather  around  His  Word  to  study  it  and  to  let  it  speak. 

We  view  the  Word  through  our  experiences  in  the  course 
of  carrying  out  our  daily  obedience,  even  as  the  early 
Christians  discovered  (as  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Book  of  Acts).  This  calls  for  humility  for  all  believers  from 
various  geographical  and  cultural  areas,  humility  both  in 
their  speaking  and  listening.  This  calls  for  an  expectant 
faith  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  break  out  with  new  under- 
standings as  shaking  as  Peter’s  vision  at  Joppa  or  the 

reinterpretation  of  Scriptures  at  the  Jerusalem  conference. 

A second  purpose  in  our  gathering  is  to  hear  an  account- 
ing of  the  responsibility  given  to  various  individuals  and 


committees  to  carry  out  special  functions  in  behalf  of  all 
of  us.  We  need  their  explanations  to  help  us  sympathetically 
and  intelligently  know  what  they  are  doing;  they  need 
our  counsel  to  help  them  in  planning  their  continued  work. 
Are  they  helping  the  church  be  the  people  of  God  in  the 
world? 

Of  special  significance  will  be  the  progress  report  of  the 
Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization.  How  can  our 
brotherhood  best  organize  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
resources  God  has  given  us  to  select  and  meet  the  most 
crucial  needs  of  our  time?  Does  anyone  know  the  shape  of 
continent-wide  organization  based  on  the  believers  church 
understanding?  Let  us  pray  the  Study  Commission  can  be 
used  of  God  to  help  us  find  His  will  for  us. 

We  also  gather  because  we  are  bound  together  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  into  one  household  of  faith.  We  too  often 
focus  on  what  differences  we  have  rather  than  on  the  more 
significant  things  that  we  hold  in  common  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Brotherhood-wide  gatherings  are  opportunities  not  only  to 
renew  fellowship  with  acquaintances,  but  also  to  search  out 
one  or  more  persons  we  may  have  difficulty  understanding 
and  accepting,  working  and  praying  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
will  remove  spiritual  pride  and  all  other  barriers. 

Jesus  came  in  a ministry  of  reconciliation.  Can  we  look 
at  Him  with  fresh  sight,  discerning  ways  He  would  send  us 
anew  into  the  world?  Let  us  pray  this  may  happen  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Aug.  21-24.  □ 
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By  Evan  Riehl 


The  Most  Preventable  Cause  of  Death 


Over  1,000,000  school  children  presently  living  in  the 
United  States  will  die  of  lung  cancer  due  to  smoking 
cigarettes.  However,  this  prediction  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Lung  cancer  may  represent  merely  one  sixth  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths  due  to  cigarette  smoking. 

R.  T.  Ravenholt,  of  the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Medicine,  estimates  that  a quarter  of  a million  persons 
died  from  diseases  associated  with  cigarette  smoking  in  1962. 
That  is  six  times  the  41,376  lung  cancer  deaths  for  that 
year,  and  amounts  to  14  percent  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
U.S.  in  1962.  Ravenholt  says,  ‘‘Cigarette  disease  is  now  the 
foremost  preventable  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States 
. . . tobacco  is  an  environmental  hazard  equal  to  all  other 
hazards  to  life  combined. 

Emerson  Foote,  of  the  National  Interagency  Council  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  states,  “ ...  it  may  be  said  with 
sureness  that  cigarette  smoking  is  today  responsible  for 
at  least  125,000  deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
Cigarette  smoking  may  be  responsible  for  as  many  as 
300,000  deaths  per  year  in  this  country.  Either  figure 
represents  a national  catastrophe.” 

The  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  reported  that  the 
death  toll  from  lung  cancer  in  1966  was  50,000.  This  was 
an  average  of  almost  140  lung  cancer  deaths  per  day  in  the 
United  States.  And  as  indicated  above,  several  hundred 
additional  deaths  occurred  daily  from  other  diseases  at- 
tributable to  cigarette  smoking. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Report 

In  1962,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  appointed  a committee  of  ten  scientists  from  the 
fields  of  biology  and  medicine  to  investigate  the  evidence  on 
cigarette  smoking  and  health.  This  committee  of  ten  was 
chosen  from  150  scientists  who  had  been  nominated  by 
interested  public  and  voluntary'  health  agencies,  and  by  the 
tobacco  industry  through  its  Tobacco  Industry  Research 
Committee.  Each  organization  was  permitted  to  veto  with- 
out explanation  any  of  the  members  suggested  to  serve  on 
the  committee.  These  men  considered  over  11,000  pieces 
of  evidence,  ranging  from  animal  experiments  to  statistical 
studies  on  human  populations.  They  presented  their  findings 
in  Smoking  and  Health,  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


Evan  Riehl,  East  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  a medical  doctor,  in  postgraduate  study 
in  the  field  of  Public  Health  Administration  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in 
January  1964.  Their  conclusions  were  unanimous  and 
unequivocal: 

1.  That  cigarette  smoking  is  associated  with  a 70  percent 
increase  in  age-specific  death  rates  in  males  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  with  increased  death  rates  in  females. 

(In  other  words,  for  every  100  non-smoking  men  that  die 
there  are  170  smoking  men  who  die.) 

2.  That  the  average  smoker  runs  a 9 to  10-fold  increased 
risk  of  lung  cancer  and  that  heavy  smokers  have  a 20- 
fold  increased  risk  of  acquiring  lung  cancer  as  compared  to 
nonsmokers. 

3.  That  cigarette  smoking  is  an  important  cause  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  increases  the  risk 
of  dying  from  these  diseases. 

4.  That  male  cigarette  smokers  have  higher  death  rates 
from  heart  disease  as  compared  to  nonsmokers. 

In  summing  up,  the  committee  said,  “Cigarette  smoking 
is  a health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  action.” 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

Surgeons,  pathologists,  and  radiologists  were  the  first 
to  become  convinced  that  cigarette  smoking  has  bad  effects 
on  health.  They  noticed  that  many  of  the  lung  cancer  pa- 
tients which  they  saw  were  heavy  smokers.  Subsequently, 
and  especially  in  the  last  decade,  many  physicians 
switched  to  pipes  and  cigars  or  quit  smoking  altogether. 

Recently,  a study  in  Rhode  Island  showed  that  67  percent 
of  the  physicians  in  that  state  are  nonsmokers.  Another 
study  showed  that  60  percent  of  the  doctors  in  New 
Zealand  are  nonsmokers.  A survey  by  Modern  Medicine 
revealed  that  of  physicians  responding  to  a questionnaire  in 
1954,  51.8  percent  were  cigarette  smokers  as  compared  to 
22.5  percent  in  1964.  A study  of  over  40,000  doctors  in 
England  by  R.  Doll  and  A.  B.  Hill  showed  that  the  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  decreased  7 percent  among  the  doctors 
from  1951  to  1961,  as  compared  to  a 22  percent  increase 
in  lung  cancer  deaths  in  the  general  population  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  Meanwhile,  other  investigations 
indicated  that  the  death  rate  among  physicians  who  smoke 
is  increasing. 

In  Smoking  and  Health:  A Progress  Report,  by  William 
H.  Steward,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  following  figures  are  given:  Americans  over  17  years  of 
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age  who  smoke,  experience  12,000,000  more  chronic  con- 
ditions than  an  equal  number  of  nonsmokers.  Among  these 
chronic  conditions  are  1,000,000  more  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  or  emphysema,  2,000,000  more  cases  of  sinusitis, 
1,000,000  more  cases  of  peptic  ulcer.  These  same  data  show 
that  there  are  3,000,000  more  days  of  restricted  activity 
among  the  smokers  than  among  their  non-smoking  counter- 
parts, and  900,000  more  days  spent  in  bed  for  the  former 
as  compared  to  the  latter. 

The  Medical  Bulletin  on  Tobacco  reports  that  there  is 
50  percent  more  hospitalization  among  smokers  as  compared 
to  nonsmokers. 

Teenagers  and  Smoking 

The  smokers  most  likely  to  become  disabled  at  an  early 
age  or  to  die  prematurely,  are  those  persons  who  smoke 
more  cigarettes  for  more  years  and  inhale  more  deeply. 
Also,  statistics  reveal  that  the  person  who  starts  smoking 
in  his  teens  is  the  one  who  goes  on  to  smoke  more  cig- 
arettes for  more  years  and  to  inhale  more  deeply. 

Furthermore,  teenagers  who  smoke  cigarettes  have 
more  illnesses  than  do  their  non-smoking  peers.  Haynes, 
Krstulovic,  and  Loomis  Bell  studied  a group  of  adolescent 
boys  in  New  Jersey  and  found  respiratory  illnesses  to  be 
6.5  times  more  common  among  the  smokers  than  among  the 
non-smoking  youngsters. 

Smoking  and  Women 

Women  who  smoke  cigarettes  have  increased  death  rates  in 
comparison  to  nonsmokers  also.  However,  their  death  rates 
are  much  less  than  those  of  cigarette-smoking  males.  At 
present  there  are  two  explanations  advanced  for  this.  Females 
may  have  a greater  natural  resistance  to  disease.  Also,  it 
may  be  that  women  have  not  been  smoking  as  heavily  or 
as  long  as  have  the  men. 

Besides  being  associated  with  increased  death  rates  in 
women,  cigarette  smoking  affects  the  babies  of  smoking 


mothers.  J.  R.  Zabriskie,  in  a study  involving  2,000  mothers, 
showed  that  the  average  birth  weight  of  the  offspring  of 
non-smoking  females  was  7 pounds,  5 ounces  while  the 
average  birth  weight  of  the  children  of  smoking  mothers 
was  6 pounds,  13  ounces.  The  prematurity  rate  was  250 
per  cent  higher  for  the  smoking  mothers  than  it  was  for 
the  non-smoking  mothers,  and  the  abortion  rate  (miscar- 
riage) was  almost  50  percent  higher  for  the  smoking  women. 

Best  Tip  Yet:  Don't  Start! 

Even  heavy  smokers  who  quit  smoking,  reduce  their 
chances  of  getting  lung  cancer.  E.  C.  Hammond  found  that 
former  one-pack-a-day-or-more  smokers  who  quit  for  five 
years,  had  a 25  percent  reduction  in  death  rates  as  compared 
to  smokers  currently  smoking  one  or  more  packs  per  day. 

However,  it  is  not  often  easy  to  give  up  cigarette 
smoking.  Long-term  follow-up  studies  of  persons  attending 
anti-smoking  clinics,  show  only  16  to  33  percent  of  the 
smokers  licking  the  habit. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  promotes  the  slogan,  “Best 
tip  yet:  don’t  start!  They  go  on  to  say,  however,  that 
even  if  you  already  smoke,  you  improve  your  chances  by 
quitting. 

Smoking  in  the  Future 

Will  cigarette  smoking  decrease  in  the  future?  Dr.  Steward 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  says  that  the  number  of 
“healthminded  Americans  giving  up  smoking  will  rise  to  a 
rate  of  about  1,000,000  per  year. 

However,  Russel  Sutton,  project  coordinator  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Smoking  and  the  Health  of 
Youth,  says  that  there  are  4,000  U.S.  teenagers  starting 
the  smoking  habit  each  day. 

Nevertheless,  public  concern  over  the  matter  is  growing. 
In  1963,  for  example,  the  California  Health  Department 
recommended  an  immediate  four-point  program  of: 

1.  Intensive  professional  and  public  education,  particularly 
for  youth. 

2.  Stricter  enforcement  of  laws  on  cigarette  sales  to 
minors. 

3.  Removal  of  cigarette-vending  machines  from  health 
facilities. 

4.  Establishment  of  anti-smoking  clinics. 

The  California  Health  Department  recommended  further 
that  legislation  be  enacted  (1)  to  adjust  cigarette  taxes, 
(2)  to  restrict  the  placement  of  cigarette-vending  machines, 
and  (3)  to  restrict  the  free  distribution  of  cigarettes,  and  of 
smoking  in  public  places. 

Even  legislators  are  becoming  worried.  The  warning  label 
on  cigarette  packages  is  the  first  step,  hopefully,  toward 
the  control  of  cigarette  advertising.  Both  voluntary  and 
official  health  agencies  are  promoting  further  regulations  on 
cigarette  labeling,  through  their  lobbies  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Many  persons  feel  that  physicians  should  play  a major 
role  in  educating  the  public  on  the  hazards  of  smoking. 
Accordingly,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart  Association, 
and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  collaborate  to 
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publish  the  Medical  Bulletin  on  Tobacco.  This  is  a 
quarterly  which  is  distributed  free  of  charge  among 
doctors,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  education  of  physicians  on 
“recent  scientific  developments  on  the  effects  of  smoking 
so  that  physicians  may  properly  advise  their  patients  and 
the  public. 

Smoking  and  the  Christian 

Should  Christians  smoke?  The  evidence  incriminating 
the  cigarette  as  a hazard  to  life  and  health  is  over- 
whelming. 

The  Scripture  in  1 Cor.  6:19,  20  is  well  known.  . . . 
Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  . . . Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body.  . . 
Perhaps  to  some,  life  has  little  purpose  or  meaning.  But 
to  the  Christian,  good  health  is  a gift  from  God.  In  the 
light  of  all  this,  cigarette  smoking  seems  to  be  neither 
reasonable  nor  Christian.  □ 

What  Is  Your  Name? 

For  many  people  name-calling  is  a deliciously  enjoyed 
pastime.  The  reader  may  object  that  in  our  Christian  commu- 
nities people  rarely  engage  in  calling  others  uncomplimentary 
names.  Nor  does  this  writer  intend  to  discuss  the  evils  of 
gossip  (which  all  deplore — but  nevertheless  enjoy). 

But  consider  as  an  example  Joe  Fugate,  who  has  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Elkhart.  As  soon  as  we  discover  his  back- 
ground, he  is  called  “ hillbilly  ; he  is  irresponsible,  shiftless, 
lazy.  In  short,  he  is  no  longer  Joe  Fugate;  he  is  just  that 
ne’er-do-well  hillbilly. 

Jim  Brown  has  moved  from  Gulfport,  Miss.  (But  not  to 
Goshen,  Ind. — he  didn’t  dare.)  For  he  is  “colored  that  is, 
he  is  dirty,  uneducated,  undependable,  and  has  a large  fam- 
ily. We  hardly  dare  call  him  nigger,  but  just  call  him  “col- 
ored, not  Jim  Brown,  a man. 

Another  favored  device  is  to  label  someone  "liberal”  or 
"conservative  depending  how  one  defines  his  position. 

If  one  considers  himself  the  former,  then  the  conservative 
is  close-minded,  intolerant,  unloving,  self-centered,  concerned 
only  with  keeping  the  status  quo.  The  self-described  conserv- 
ative thinks  of  himself  as  one  who  adheres  to  the  “tried  and 
true.”  He  is  one  who  sees  the  value  of  the  good  in  our  her- 
itage and  wants  to  preserve  it. 

He,  however,  sees  the  “liberal”  as  one  with  no  regard  for 
his  background,  one  who  accepts  whatever  new  doctrine  or 
idea  is  offered  by  the  world,  one  who  wildly  throws  tradition 
to  the  wind  and  looks  to  the  future  with  no  regard  for  the 
past.  The  “liberal,”  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  of  himself  as 
tolerant,  open-minded,  socially  concerned,  oriented  toward  the 
future,  but  hardly  unaware  of  the  past. 

But  don’t  bother  with  persons,  with  people  like  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Fugate.  Reduce  people  to  neat  labels,  such  as  hill- 
billy or  colored,  liberal  or  conservative.  After  all,  it’s  much 
simpler  that  way.  And  who  wants  to  bother  with  individuals? 

Paul  W.  Nisly 


Missions  Today 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

Witness  and  Love 

"I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  God  to 
anyone  I didn’t  love  as  an  individual  . . . thus  I find  that  I 
limit  God’s  using  me.”  This  statement,  which  I recently 
came  across  in  my  reading,  struck  me  as  a profound  truth. 
Love  and  witness  are  Siamese  twins. 

Shooting  bullets  of  truth  at  the  unsaved  is,  by  contrast, 
a most  unfortunate  way  of  describing  Christian  witness. 
Someone  else  has  termed  this  kind  of  so-called  witnessing 
as  committing  spiritual  assault. 

Military  figures  of  speech  are  inappropriate  in  describing 
witness  activity.  The  military  figures  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  describe  evangelism  are  almost  exclusively 
those  that  speak  of  “ [enduring]  hardness,  as  a good  sol- 
dier,” and  of  being  totally  dedicated  and  obedient  to  the 
“captain  of  . . . [our]  salvation.  We  are  told  to  be  “fishers 
of  men,  and  we  all  know  that  fish  are  lured  and  not 
coerced. 

Military  figures  for  mission  advance  in  foreign  countries 
are  definitely  resented  in  these  militaristic  times.  An  editor 
in  India  reminded  missionaries  that  if  they  use  terms  such 
as  “crusades,  “taking  India  for  Christ,  “the  army  of  the 
Lord,  etc.,  they  will  surely  be  misunderstood  and  properly 
resented.  These  nations  have  just  been  freed  from  political 
and  military  domination,  and  the  use  of  these  terms  to 
describe  Christian  expansion  frightens  them.  It  sounds  like 
religious  imperialism,  and  this  kind  of  imperialism  is  no  more 
welcome  than  the  political,  financial,  or  any  other  variety. 

Witness  without  love  is  not  only  futile,  but  most  likely 
detrimental  also.  We  wish  it  were  not  so.  It  would  be  so 
much  easier  just  to  tell  someone.  There  would  be  some 
personal  satisfaction  in  wielding  the  “sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God  and  just  smiting  the  unbeliever 
down. 

We  confuse  spiritual  warfare  and  evangelistic  witnessing. 
We  do  fight  the  devil  and  his  angels  and  this  is  warfare. 
Here  military  figures  are  apropos.  We  seek  to  conquer  and 
to  defeat  the  powers  of  evil.  But  in  witnessing  we  seek  not 
a victory  over  a foe,  but  to  bring  one  we  love  to  the  feet  of 
the  Master.  The  objective  is  never  to  win  an  argument  but 
to  win  a person.  It  is  easy  to  lose  a person  while  winning 
an  argument. 

Love  is  demanding.  It  is  always  expressed  by  unselfish 
self-giving.  It  is  suffering  for  the  sake  of  and  with  Christ 
in  order  that  His  love  may  be  revealed.  Christ’s  love  can 
come  clear  only  in  the  context  of  my  own  love  for  the 
person.  If  I do  not  sincerely  love  and  accept  him,  how  can 
he  ever  believe  that  my  Christ  loves  and  accepts  him? 
Truly,  without  love  there  is  no  witness  worthy  of  the  name. 
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The  Mennonite  Church  in  the 


Editorial  Note:  During  1967  Ministers’  Week  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  five  students  were  asked  to  speak  to  the 
ministers  on  the  above  subject.  They  were  specifically  asked 
to  share  negative  criticisms  which  are  prevalent  with  youth. 
The  following  day  these  same  students  were  asked  to  speak 
on  “What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become.”  The  discussion 
will  follow  in  Gospel  Herald  next  week  and  will  present  the 
other  outlook. 

Do  not  easily  charge  those  who  raise  the  questions  and 
criticisms  voiced  here  with  immaturity  or  rebellion.  Do  not 
shrug  your  shoulders  and  say  they  will  outgrow  it.  Do  not 
say  the  younger  generation  is  not  interested  in  the  biblical 
expression  of  discipleship.  Rather,  let  what  these  young  men 
say,  help  us  face  up  to  what  the  facts  are.  And  do  not  read 
these  without  also  reading  what  follows  in  next  week’s  issue. 

Rebellious-and  Delicate 

Stuart  Showalter,  a June  1967  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  is  presently  serving  at  the  General 
Mission  Board  office  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  Stuart  tells  us  the 
church  must'  know  more  about  youth  than  it  does  at 
present.  

Youth  today  are  characterized  as  a reckless,  rebellious, 
revolting,  inquisitive  lot  who  are  engaging  in  all  types  of 
“outer-directed”  activities  to  find  fulfillment.  Youth,  espe- 
cially on  the  college  campuses  across  our  land,  talk  about 
youth  culture,  youth  politics,  youth  fitness,  the  new  morality, 
and  super-creative  powers.  While  many  people  have  not 
witnessed  the  expressions  of  these  attitudes  to  any  great 
extent,  a large  number  have  availed  themselves  of  news 
media  and  know  that  these  attitudes  and  expressions  are 
widespread  among  the  general  populace. 

As  editor  of  the  college  newspaper  I receive  many  stories 
from  outside  sources.  Recently  I received  this  feature  from 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press’s  service  bureau.  This  story 
is  not  designed  to  shock;  rather,  the  descriptions  are  sharply 
and  subtly  drawn.  They  reveal  the  thinking  and  action  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  youth  across  our  nation. 

“1966  was  a year  of  schizophrenia  with  pizazz,  according 
to  the  University  of  Kansas  Daily  Kansan. 

“It  was  the  year  that  launched  the  Yellow  Submarine, 
then  almost  sank  John  Lennon  [the  Beatle  who  claimed 
more  popularity  than  Christ  ] . 


“It  was  the  year  skirts  went  up  and  hair  came  down.  Men 
cheered  the  change,  even  if  it  meant  girls  had  to  roll  two 
feet  of  hair  on  soup  cans.  Tom  the  Peeper  never  had  it  so 
good  when  girls  tried  to  sit  down  in  their  thigh-high  mini- 
skirts. Modesty  died  an  awkward  death. 

“And  it  was  the  year  topless  clubs  spread  coast  to  coast; 
but  one  club,  apparently  unsure  that  the  body  was  really  all 
that  beautiful,  asked  patrons  to  sign  a statement  saying  their 
morals  weren’t  being  corrupted. 

“In  passing,  it  was  a good  year,  if  you  weren’t  I-A,  afraid 
of  becoming  I-A,  or  in  Vietnam  [or  in  I-W  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1.  The  emphasis  was  on  youth,  and  adults  responded. 

“Using  imagination  all  their  own,  the  kids  turned  the 
tables.  Old  movies,  silent  movies,  monster  movies  all  became 
a fad.  The  Bogie  cult  came  on  like  gang-busters.  Even 
clothing  fell  into  step. 

“London  mods,  short  on  money  but  rich  in  imagination, 
discovered  secondhand  clothing  stores  and  the  Salvation 
Army  look.  Girls  looked  like  soldiers  or  sailors  or  pieces  of 
high-fashion  tinfoil.  Shiny  silver  dresses  and  accessories  be- 
came a New  York  rage,  and  women  wore  enough  metal  to 
make  the  U.S.  Treasury  envious. 

“It  was  also  the  year  of  the  accessory  with  a message; 
lapel  buttons  sounded  the  sentiments  of  the  moment.  Cam- 
pus wits  wore  buttons  proclaiming  ‘Hire  the  morally  handi- 
capped, or  ‘Custer  died  for  your  sins.  Then  there  was  the 
button  that  read,  ‘God  isn’t  dead;  He  just  doesn’t  want  to 
get  involved.’ 

“And  was  God  dead?  If  He  were,  the  controversy  over 
His  demise  generated  enough  heat  to  assure  a second  com- 
ing. 

“Like  God,  folk  music  went  underground,  and  a new, 
homogenized  sound — folk  rock — rose  to  the  surface.  Enter 
musical  groups  with  bizarre  names  and  bizarre  but  often 
beautiful  sounds,  like  the  Mamas  and  Papas,  Simon  and 
Garfunkel. 

“So  for  12  months  it  went — a very  fine  madness  and  a 
kicky  kind  of  year. 

How  about  it?  Does  the  average  Mennonite  want  to  be- 
lieve what  he  has  just  read?  Does  he  even  reflect  a mo- 
ment? The  turned  on  generation  must  have  really  been 
turned  on  in  1966.  Or  was  it  just  another  series  of  schemes 
designed  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  news  media  and  in 
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turn  capture  the  attention  of  the  world?  No,  the  church,  as 
an  integral  part  of  society,  must  be  willing  to  face  reality. 
These  are  youth,  the  youth  of  America,  the  youth  of  the 
world.  The  church  must  know  even  more  about  youth  and 
then  attack  with  a positive,  forceful  program. 

Fortunately,  not  all  young  people  are  so  rebellious  and 
inquisitive.  The  bunch  at  my  church  are  really  go-getters — 
especially  when  it  comes  to  church-league  softball  games  and 
socials.  Young  men  don’t  mind  pitching  hay  bales  on  hot 
summer  days  if  they  know  that  they  are  going  to  play  the 
league-leaders  in  softball  that  night.  But  mention  a church 
service — like  prayer  meeting — and  the  day  is  pure  drudgery. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  hard  core — the  group  that 
plans  and  organizes  Sunday  night  worship  services.  The 
group  that  practices  three  times  a week  to  sing  in  the  Sun- 
day morning  service.  The  group  that  finds  time  to  visit 
bedridden  neighbors  and  speak  to  aimless  unbelievers. 

This  is  the  group — the  hard  core,  if  you  please — that  must 
be  directed  and  urged,  but  very  tactfully,  very  lightly.  For 
youth  are  very  delicate  individuals.  Very  delicate  indeed. 
—Stuart  Showalter. 

Dilemma  of  Meaninglessness 

Richard  A.  Showalter  grew  up  in  Rowdy,  Ky.  His  present 
address  is  Plain  City,  Ohio.  He  was  a college  junior  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  this  past  year  majoring  in  English 
and  biblical  studies.  Richard  tells  us  that  today’s  youth  are 
rejecting  the  adults’  view  of  the  church. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  problem  of  what  youth 
are  saying  about  the  church  is  to  emphasize  first  that  youth 
are  not  saying  the  same  things  which  are  being  said  by  the 
majority  of  adults,  and  preachers  in  particular.  This  may  be 
a truism,  but  it  may  also  have  quite  broad  implications,  be- 
cause it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mind  of  youth  is  shaped 
to  a large  degree  by  the  adult  world.  To  be  more  specific, 
youth  may  be  recklessly  saying  what  many  adults  have  only 
the  courage  to  think.  1 leave  this  for  your  consideration. 

Another  assertion  which  I must  make  is  that  the  world  of 
Mennonite  youth  is  as  full  of  variety  as  is  the  world  of 
their  parents.  This  is  especially  evident  at  a place  such  as 
EMC,  where  as  students  we  tend  to  move  in  our  own  little 
circles,  with  the  awareness  however  of  other  circles  which 


may  be  hostile  or  irrelevant  to  our  way  of  thinking  and 
value  structures. 

At  this  point  we  must  be  very  careful  to  avoid  making 
superficial  generalizations  about  a supposed  gulf  between 
youth  and  age.  It  is  my  conviction  that  within  the  body  of 
Christ  it  is  as  dangerous  to  insist  on  always  thinking  in 
terms  of  youth  and  age  as  it  is  to  insist  on  thinking  in  terms 
of  nationality,  race,  wealth,  intellect,  or  the  particular  office 
one  fills  in  the  ecclesiastical  structure.  If  Christianity  means 
anything,  it  means  the  destruction  of  barriers  between  God 
and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  neighbor  brother,  even 
if  this  person  happens  to  be  his  wild  18-year-old  son  or 
his  old-fashioned  dad. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  youth  are  saying  many 
things  which  you  need  to  hear,  and  I hope  I can  repeat 
some  things  which  may  be  helpful,  without  necessarily  dis- 
cussing their  implications. 

Youth  are  questioning,  and  in  many  cases  have  already 
rejected,  your  view  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  My  impression 
from  some  is  that  the  average  Mennonite  bishop  is  “just 
not  with  it,’  that  his  naivete  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  his  gullibility.  You  see  the  church 
as  a communion  of  saints;  youth  may  see  it  as  a fellowship 
of  hypocrites  or,  at  best,  a pathetic  attempt  to  cultivate  a 
piety  which  has  little  relation  to  the  life  they  actually  face. 
To  be  more  specific,  youth  laughs  at  the  supposed  other- 
worldliness symbolized  by  the  plain  coat  when  its  wearers 
are  seemingly  untiringly  devoted  to  the  almighty  dollar. 

Youth  are  saying  that  the  church  is  smothered  in  for- 
mality on  the  one  hand,  and  crippled  by  a piety  which  has 
forgotten  the  word  “discipleship”  on  the  other  hand. 

Youth  are  intrigued  by  what’s  happening  beyond  “the 
sheltered  Mennonite  community,”  and  often  feel  they  can 
afford  to  simply  ignore  what  the  home  folks  are  talking 
about. 

College  youth  are  not  really  interested  in  your  tedious 
distinctions  between  amillennialism  and  premillennialism, 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  between  law  and  grace, 
and  between  immersion  and  pouring  as  modes  of  baptism. 
They  are  asking  all  sorts  of  other  questions.  “What  does  it 
mean  for  a Christian  to  live  in  a secular  society?”  Or,  “What 
does  it  mean  to  live  by  a situational  ethic?”  (I  am  not 
suggesting  that  these  are  the  best  questions.) 

Youth  are  asking  the  church  to  become  a worldly  church 
in  the  sense  of  getting  acquainted  and  in  step  with  what's 
happening.  Lose  our  identity?  Perhaps.  Remain  Die  Stillen 
im  Lande?  Never. 

A very  common  complaint  of  youth  is  that  there  has  been 
very  little  real  communication  between  themselves  and  their 
parents  and  church  leaders.  Youth  feel  this  gap  very  deeply 
at  times,  but  aren’t  sure  that  there’s  anything  they  can  do 
about  it.  For  example,  how  do  you  discuss  the  problem  of 
moviegoing  with  persons  who  are  sure  that  “Thou  shalt  not 
attend  movies  was  meant  to  be  the  eleventh  commandment? 
Of  course,  many  youth  have  not  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
discussing  the  issues  at  all.  You  have  made  Christianity  into 
such  an  easy  commitment  that  it  is  really  foolish  to  waste 
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time  worrying  about  the  little  irrelevancies  that  mean  so 
much  to  Dad. 

You  may  respond  by  saying  that  youth  are  as  inconsistent 
as  you,  and  that  this  hotheadedness  is  the  natural  corollary 
to  adolescence,  but  you  must  remember  that  when  you 
insist  on  making  us  a special  group  you  are  giving  us  the 
right  to  live  by  other  standards  than  your  own. 

You  talk  about  evangelism  and  witness,  but  I have  been  in 
churches  where  the  congregation  would  be  shocked  if  an 
“outsider”  would  want  to  join  the  group,  and  the  very 
foundations  would  be  shaken  if  that  person  happened  to  be 
a Negro. 

You  talk  about  living  in  victory  over  sin,  but  I have  been 
in  only  a couple  churches  where  sin  is  normally  confessed 
other  than  at  revival  time,  and  my  perception  of  human 
nature  is  such  that  I cannot  believe  our  church  is  quite  that 
holy.  Our  church  services  consist  too  often  of  proclamation 
without  response,  and  the  preacher  carries  the  burden  of  all 
the  gifts  and  the  grace. 

You  love  to  talk  about  church  discipline,  but  true  disciple- 
ship  is  almost  completely  lacking  in  church  after  church,  and 
I’m  not  talking  about  the  “liberals.  Youth  may  be  flighty 
and  sometimes  irreverent,  but  we  want  to  make  real  deci- 
sions—not  the  kind  of  commitment  which  calls  for  member- 
ship in  a religious  club  involving  little  more  than  an  initial 
head-washing. 

Now  I suppose  you  might  accuse  me  of  painting  a picture 
in  all  blues  and  blacks  and  purples,  and  I admit  I have. 
Perhaps  I have  mixed  Christian  and  non-Christian  re- 
sponses. I hope  to  redeem  myself  a bit  next  week.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  that  you  are  saying  that  you  knew 
all  this  before  and  that  you  are  incapable  of  being  surprised 
by  anything  anymore.  To  this  I would  only  say  that  if  you 
are  a minister  and  see  your  task  as  crying  the  blues  you’d 
better  beg  in  praying.  This  is  precisely  what  is  not  meant  by 
a prophetic  voice. 

Student  after  student  on  this  campus  is  facing  the  dilemma 
of  meaninglessness,  and  we  are  not  willing  or  able  to  solve 
the  problem  with  Brahm  s lullaby. — Richard  A.  Showalter. 

No  Chance  for  Expression 

Gerald  L.  Shenk  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege last  June  with  a major  in  Bible  and  sociology.  Gerald 
says  that  surveys  show  that  youth  today  feel  the  church  will 
not  allow  young  people  to  express  themselves. 

The  information  that  I will  be  presenting  is  from  a study  I 
undertook  for  a missions  course.  The  paper  was  an  attempt 
to  see  how  college  men  view  their  home  church.  I tried  to 
get  fellows  who,  I believed,  could  give  an  evaluation  of  what 
their  church  was  involved  in  and  how  it  was  meeting  the 
needs  of  young  people.  I interviewed  twenty-five  fellows  for 
this  paper;  this  included  six  freshmen,  six  sophomores,  seven 
juniors,  and  six  seniors.  They  represented  eight  different 
states. 

The  continual  conflict  and  friction  between  the  liberals  and 
conservatives  was  voiced  by  many  students  as  a paradox  to 


Christian  brotherhood.  Some  felt  conflict  between  the  con- 
servatives who  had  requirements  which  were  not  realistic  and 
the  more  liberal  elements  in  the  church  who  wanted  rapid 
change  was  producing  all  the  problems  that  now  appear  on 
the  surface.  One  fellow  said,  “My  church  is  so  different  it  is 
odd.  I want  a church  where  I can  invite  my  friends  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  it.”  Another  fellow  said,  “I  sympathize  with 
them  because  they  think  they  are  doing  the  proper  thing. 

One  young  man’s  reaction  was,  the  church  is  based  on 
black.  They  don’t  talk  about  the  reality  in  Jesus  Christ.  To 
pay  three  dollars  for  whitewall  tires  is  a sin,  but  to  buy 
many  farms  and  fix  them  up  to  the  top  is  OK.  This  same 
fellow  said  his  church  does  not  make  any  effort  to  support 
any  mission  outreach. 

Several  students  commented  on  the  lack  of  understanding 
for  youth  in  the  church  and  said  they  leave  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Some  felt  this  lack  of  understanding  came  about  because 
the  large  majority  of  church  members  were  older  people. 
(In  one  church  with  a membership  of  over  two  hundred,  one 
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fellow  said  there  were  no  other  fellows  near  his  age.  An- 
other church  has  50  percent  of  its  members  over  fifty 
years  old.) 

People  are  getting  married  and  leaving  for  numerous 
reasons  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  allow  young  people  to 
express  themselves. 

Eight  students  criticized  their  church  on  its  failure  to  have 
any  local  mission  outreach.  They  indicated  that  the  only  new 
members  are  the  children  of  the  Mennonite  parents.  Non- 
members are  prohibited  from  taking  communion  and  this 
keeps  out  growth.  The  elders  are  not  aware  of  local  condi- 
tions which  they  could  help  alleviate. 

The  church  is  a social  institution  with  nominal  Christians 
and  is  based  on  tradition.  People  join  the  church  for  status. 
It  is  too  much  like  a country  club  which  takes  care  of  its 
own  needs  and  problems  while  those  outside  can  only  sit  and 
watch.  The  people  exist  too  well  by  themselves.  The  church 
closes  its  eyes  to  things  close  home  and  damns  things  far 
away.  There  is  no  appreciation  for  art. 

Another  area  on  which  the  students  voiced  concern  was 
the  quality  of  leadership,  in  both  ordained  and  lay  leaders. 
Here  are  several  reactions:  “My  pastor  holds  another  job; 
therefore,  he  is  not  sufficiently  able  to  execute  the  tremen- 
dous program  the  church  has.  Or  another  statement:  “The 
church  needs  younger  ministers  ; and  “Preachers  don  t pre- 
pare sermons.”  These  were  the  only  direct  criticisms  of 
ministers. 

The  church  has  people  deeply  involved  in  its  program  but 
some  of  these  seem  to  be  putting  on  a front.  The  same  peo- 
ple hold  office  over  and  over.  As  a result,  few  new  ideas  are 
introduced.  There  is  no  variety  in  church  services;  the  same 
type  of  service  is  conducted  week  after  week. 

All  of  the  above  evaluations  and  criticisms  are  quotes  from 
the  interviews  with  these  fellows.  I do  not  know  their  home 
churches,  but  I believe  they  gave  me  the  truest  opinions  as 
they  see  it.  Some  of  you  are  pastors  to  several  of  the  young 
men  1 have  quoted.  I hope  you  can  accept  these  criticisms 
graciously  so  that  we  together  can  work  at  the  problems 
facing  our  church  today. — Gerald  L.  Shenk. 

A Generation  or  Two  Behind 

Donald  Kraybill  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege in  June  with  a major  in  sociology  and  Bible.  He  now 
serves  as  administrative  assistant  in  the  VS  office  at  Salunga, 
Pa.  Donald  says  young  people  view  the  church  as  giving  an- 
swers to  problems  of  the  past  rather  than  the  present. 

A young  person  s view  of  the  church  at  large  will  depend 
on  his  understanding  of  his  local  congregation.  If  he  comes 
from  a very  legalistic  church,  he  will  view  the  larger  church 
in  the  same  way.  If  he  is  involved  in  his  local  congregation’s 
life  and  has  been  given  freedom  in  expressing  his  views,  his 
feeling  toward  the  larger  church  will  be  more  positive. 

I.  The  Generation  Cap 

An  inevitable  problem  of  the  church  is  the  difference  of 
age.  It  appears  to  young  people  that  the  church  is  one  or 


two  generations  behind.  Too  often  this  is  true — because  in 
many  instances  the  church  functions  as  a censor  upholding 
traditional  mores,  values,  and  solutions  to  problems  of  past 
years.  Thus  the  church  is  viewed  as  a policeman  and  not  as 
a shepherd  suggesting  a new  pattern. 

Young  people  want  the  church  to  be  in  a society  confront- 
ing it  with  the  gospel  and  proposing  new  answers  to  chang- 
ing situations.  For  example,  the  Mennonite  Church  has  pro- 
hibited the  viewing  of  motion  pictures.  It  is  evident  that  the 
majority  of  Mennonite  young  people  watch  motion  pictures. 
Now,  the  Mennonite  Church  faced  with  this  dilemma  can  re- 
spond in  either  of  two  ways:  continue  to  say  all  motion  pic- 
tures are  wrong  and  ignore  the  fact  that  young  folk  watch 
them;  or  suggest  guidelines  for  choosing  wholesomely  edu- 
cational and  entertaining  pictures.  A similar  case  can  be 
made  for  clothing.  Certain  prescribed  patterns  are  no  longer 
being  followed  and  the  church  must  contribute  new  guide- 
lines in  terms  of  cost  and  style.  What  was  Christian  for  a 
given  generation  may  not  be  Christian  for  a succeeding  gen- 
eration. Each  generation  in  light  of  the  Word,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  community  of  believers  must  decide  what  is  Christian  for 
its  own  generation.  The  gospel  always  produces  a tension 
where  it  is  proclaimed  in  a given  culture.  This  tension  must 
be  contemporary  and  as  such  it  will  always  be  changing.  Too 
often  the  Mennonite  Church  has  produced  a tension  by 
clashing  eighteenth-  and  twentieth-century  values.  This 
antique  tension  is  absurd  and  meaningless  to  the  society. 
The  tension  between  society  and  gospel  must  always  be 
contemporary  in  order  for  it  to  be  meaningful  to  the  society 
in  which  it  exists. 

II.  Ritual  Without  Internalization 

Too  often  the  faith  of  the  Mennonite  Church  has  been  in 
certain  patterns,  forms,  rituals,  and  structures  instead  of  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Ritual  is  necessary  to  give  expression  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  gospel,  but  the  ritual  must  always  be  a 
means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end  itself.  Last  year  while 
doing  research  on  the  woman’s  head  veiling,  I interviewed 
about  twenty-five  Mennonite  young  ladies.  Only  three  or 
four  of  this  whole  group  had  a personal  conviction  about  this 
practice,  and  the  rest  said  they  simply  did  it  to  please  the 
church  and  to  prevent  offense.  Teaching  must  be  internalized 
and  not  enforced  in  a legalistic  manner. 

III.  Lack  of  Growth 

Mennonite  young  people  often  wonder  why  the  church 
doesn  t increase  more  rapidly.  They  hear  phenomenal  stories 
of  church  growth  in  Africa  and  in  isolated  congregations  in 
America,  but  they  wonder  why  their  own  local  congregation 
doesn  t start  growing.  Why  have  no  new  members  from  the 
community  joined  their  church  in  the  last  five  years?  Even- 
tually, they  conclude  that  the  gospel  must  not  be  so  impor- 
tant after  all.  Thus  they  become  disillusioned  with  the  life 
of  the  church  because  they  don’t  observe  the  dynamic  of 
Christ  s transforming  power  in  their  own  congregation. 

IV.  Delegation  of  Authority 

Mennonite  youth  often  ask  questions  about  the  authority 
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of  certain  people  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Did  God  really 
bestow  all  sorts  of  gifts  on  only  one  man  in  a congregation? 
Is  it  unbiblical  to  suppose  that  three  or  four  men  could  share 
together  in  the  leadership  of  a church?  Can  four  or  five 
bishops  thirty  miles  away  really  decide  what  is  best  for  a 
certain  congregation?  If  each  member  truly  is  a participant 
in  the  life  of  the  church,  why  can’t  he  play  an  integral  role 
in  the  decision-making  of  the  congregation? 

V.  The  Church  Is  a Fake 

Sometimes  young  people  think  that  the  church  is  a gen- 
uine farce.  They  think  that  it  is  not  authentic  and  afraid  to 
face  the  real  issues.  Many  times  this  may  be  true  if  the 
gathering  of  the  church  consists  solely  of  mouthing  pious 
phrases  to  each  other  and  returning  to  a normal  American 
work  week.  Young  people  want  to  feel  a vitality  in  the 
gathered  church  experience  which  makes  a radical  difference 
when  the  member  returns  to  the  work  world.  Mennonite 
youth  want  the  church  to  speak  out  prophetically  to  the 
issues  of  war,  materialism,  and  sexual  immorality. 

VI.  The  Mennonite  God:  Materialism 

I detect  an  increasing  number  of  young  folks  tossing  out 
questions  about  wealth  in  the  church.  What  did  Jesus  mean 
when  He  said  that  He  will  take  care  of  tomorrow?  What 
about  the  radically  different  levels  of  income  in  the  inter- 
national Mennonite  brotherhood?  Does  our  whole  attitude 
toward  money  jibe  with  the  biblical  drama?  Instead  of 
limiting  conformity  to  a wardrobe,  the  Mennonite  Church 
must  discover  what  it  means  to  be  nonconformed  to  materi- 
alism. 

VII.  Interchurch  Distortions  and  Disruptions 

Young  people  get  rather  disturbed  at  times  when  factions 
develop  within  the  church  over  itty-bitty,  ding-a-ling  issues. 
When  youth  have  been  taught  the  primacy  of  evangelism, 
they  get  rather  disillusioned  when  fantastic  amounts  of  time, 
effort,  equipment,  and  money  are  poured  into  peripheral 
areas  which  really  aren  t essential  to  the  gospel  message. 

A friend  of  mine  was  chatting  with  me  about  some  dog- 
matic personalities  who  were  fighting  over  some  precise 
distinctions  in  our  church.  He  asked  me,  “Why  should  I even 
think  about  winning  our  community  to  Christ — because  re- 
ally, what  do  we  have  to  offer  them?  It’s  time  we  get  on 
the  trail  and  start  chasing  rabbits  instead  of  sitting  on  the 
soft  rug  biting  each  other’s  tails! — Donald  Kraybill. 

Realism  Versus  Idealism 

A.  Eugene  Reynolds  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  this  past  year  with  a major  in  psychology.  His  home 
congregation  is  Goodville,  Pa.  He  says  that  the  young  person 
sees  the  church  as  a means  to  promote  discipline  rather  than 
Christian  discipleship. 

Each  time  I return  to  my  home  area  I am  impressed  with 
the  drastic  changes  that  have  occurred  during  my  absence. 
This  area  was  once  considered  rural;  now,  however,  a subtle 
urban  movement  has  invaded  both  the  physical  surroundings 


and  the  standards  of  the  church’s  youth. 

It  appears  that  many  former  unifying  functions  of  the  rural 
church  are  being  replaced  by  an  urban  affiliation.  Many 
young  people  are  saying,  “What  does  the  church  have  to 
offer  that  is  not  accessible  outside  the  church?” 

It  is  well  substantiated  that  teenagers  have  a strong  need 
of  acceptance.  Unfortunately,  teenagers  generally  feel  the 
“adult  church  makes  little  attempt  to  understand  the  frus- 
tration and  turmoil  of  becoming  an  adult.  Adolescents  are 
supposed  to  behave  like  adults,  but  be  as  submissive  as  small 
children.  Obviously,  in  such  a predicament,  teenagers  feel 
compelled  to  find  a more  accepting  atmosphere. 

A youth’s  need  for  approval  and  recognition  seems  to  cor- 
relate closely  with  what  he  believes.  To  illustrate  my  point, 
take  the  belief  of  conscientious  objection  to  war.  For  many 
teenagers  this  position  has  become  a hypothetical  commit- 
ment for  the  sake  of  conformity.  If  the  youth  adapts  to  the 
standard  mode  of  reasoning,  he  is  a part  of  the  “in-crowd.” 
And  by  perpetuating  an  empty  belief  as  his  own  personal 
commitment,  he  maintains  prestige  and  status  within  the 
social  structure,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  his  existence. 

Today’s  youth  do  want  to  understand  and  know  why  they 
are  to  believe  certain  doctrines.  If  a prospective  young  mem- 
ber questions,  doubts,  or  expresses  a personal  opinion  other 
than  the  group  norm,  he  is  treated  conspicuously  by  the 
entire  congregation.  Thus,  the  Christian  community  is  seen 
by  youth  as  a means  to  propagate  a discipline  rather  than 
Christian  discipleship.  Therefore,  many  of  the  basic  Menno- 
nite beliefs  are  generally  endorsed  by  youth  out  of  their 
need  to  be  accepted  by  the  church  society. 

Many  Mennonite  young  people  are  sensitive  and  fre- 
quently feel  ashamed  about  their  identification  with  the 
Mennonite  culture.  They  are  embarrassed  to  articulate  their 
church  affiliation  outside  of  the  Mennonite  circle.  Because 
of  the  encroachment  of  urbanism,  youth  react  to  being  iden- 
tified with  a minority  group  and  the  connotation  of  "a 
simple  country  folk.  If  the  Mennonite  Church  cannot  pro- 
vide enough  certainty  to  counteract  an  identification  with 
other  institutions,  youth  will  unquestionably  accept  and  asso- 
ciate with  the  more  desirable  social  organization. 

Because  youth  must  live  in  a very  pragmatic  world,  they 
often  question  whether  the  doctrines  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  are  relevant,  or  even  biblical.  They  wonder  if  such 
idealism  can  ever  be  achieved  in  a realistic  day-to-day  expe- 
rience. Youth  have  a conflict  with  items  the  church  considers 
“the  bread  of  life.’  Specific  examples  involve  items  of  disci- 
pline, such  as  emphasis  upon  dress,  length  of  hair,  use  of 
the  wedding  band,  etc.  These  have  their  place,  but  to  the 
young  individual  who  is  a mass  of  exploding  energy,  these 
physical  relationships  to  the  church  are  shallow  and  super- 
ficial. He  demands  an  inner  identification  with  the  church, 
through  which  the  church  community  becomes  personally 
meaningful. 

Mennonite  youth  are  caught  between  a realistic  world  and 
an  idealistic  concept  of  the  church  as  seen  through  adult 
eyes.  Too  often  the  church  provides  adult  solutions  to 
youth’s  problems,  forgetting  to  see  them  from  the  perspective 
of  youth. — A.  Eugene  Reynolds.  □ 
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Nelson  Kauffman  Is  at  It  Again 


By  Robert  J.  Baker 


I went  as  an  observer,  went  to  listen,  to  take  notes,  may- 
be to  write  an  article.  I thought  that  I should  be  left  alone 
in  my  little  ivory  tower  along  the  sidelines,  left  alone  to  jot 
down  ideas. 

But  Nelson  Kauffman  was  chairman  of  the  workshop  I 
was  auditing,  and  Nelson  Kauffman  is  anti-observer;  he  is 
pro-involvement.  The  second  question  of  the  evening  came 
slicing  into  my  segment  of  the  circle,  it  had  my  name  at- 
tached to  it,  and  it  plopped  down  noisily  in  front  of  me. 
Twelve  pairs  of  eyes  focused  on  me,  twelve  pairs  of  ears 
switched  to  my  frequency,  and  I was  totally  unprepared. 
Nelson  Kauffman  jerked  me  out  of  my  little  cell  of  thinking 
and  tossed  me  into  the  center  of  the  arena  to  battle  the 
"lions.” 

I wasn’t  prepared  to  answer.  I wasn’t  even  quite  sure  of 
the  question.  I thought  of  bluffing  my  way  out,  perhaps  ad 
libbing  for  about  five  minutes,  hoping  that  in  the  process  of 
kicking  around  this  matter  of  witnessing  I might  say  some- 
thing that  could  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  his  question.  But 
this  group  looked  too  honest  to  accept  such  a false  escape. 
So  I simply  told  the  truth  and  said,  “I’m  sorry,  1 wasn’t 
paying  attention.  I’ll  try  to  shape  up  and  pay  better  atten- 
tion.” There  were  a few  smiles  at  my  discomfort  and  the 
meeting  moved  ahead. 

This  took  place  in  a basement  room  of  the  North  Goshen 
Church.  Three  Mennonite  churches — Belmont,  Yellow  Creek, 
and  North  Goshen — had  been  contacted  by  Nelson  Kauffman 
to  see  if  they  would  each  supply  ten  members  from  their 
congregation  to  meet  every  evening  for  one  week  in  a con- 
centrated effort  at  becoming  daily  involved  in  the  world  in 
which  they  moved.  It  was  an  attempt  to  get  each  participant 
to  prepare  himself  for  and  to  carry  out  the  witness  for  Je- 
sus Christ  in  the  daily  routine  of  work  and  contact. 

They  were  not  to  go  to  the  taverns,  not  to  the  street 
corners,  not  to  the  rescue  missions,  but  they  were  to  let 
Christ  permeate  them,  radiate  from  them,  in  the  normal 
humdrum  of  living.  Every  conversation  possible  was  to  be 
injected  with  the  spiritual;  every  contact  was  considered  to 
be  an  opportunity;  every  activity  was  to  be  evaluated  as  to 
how  it  could  be  utilized  best  as  a vehicle  for  witness.  The 


30  people  were  to  become  30  focal  points  of  infection,  carri- 
ers of  a spiritual  virus  that  would  make  people  sick  of 
themselves  and  candidates  for  healing  at  the  hands  of  the 
great  Physician. 

The  volunteer  guinea  pigs  from  the  three  churches  were 
divided  up  into  teams,  the  first  group  meeting  at  6:30,  the 
second  at  8:00,  with  Nelson  chairing  each  group.  I attended 
one  of  the  early  meetings  to  try  to  catch  the  flavor  of  what 
was  going  on  in  this  “witness  workshop”  business.  Since 
several  members  of  my  own  family  were  regular  attenders, 
I felt  that  I was  on  the  receiving  end  at  home  and  I was 
anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  Goshen  and  how  it 
was  being  modified  in  the  process. 

The  tables  in  the  room  where  we  met  had  been  arranged 
in  a “square”  circle.  We  faced  one  another,  in  a way  I sup- 
pose we  faced  ourselves,  because  there  was  a unity  of  rea- 
son for  why  people  were  there.  The  participants  wanted  to 
find  out  how  they  could  be  better  used  by  God  in  the  world 
of  witness.  Before  us  that  night  lay  a carefully  arranged 
agenda,  pinpointing  purpose,  methods,  possible  contacts, 
suggested  questions,  ideas  for  evaluation,  etc.  It  was  neatly 
laid  out  on  a day-by-day  basis,  the  plan  for  witnessing,  the 
plan  for  reporting.  Work  had  preceded  these  meetings.  It 
was  a deviation  from  previous  workshops  directed  by  Nelson. 
This  was  no  blitzkrieg  of  Indianapolis,  no  mass  assault  on 
Philadelphia.  Here  you  were  being  encouraged  to  insert  at 
the  Spirit’s  leading  your  quiet  testimony  as  to  God’s  love, 
your  assurance  of  salvation,  your  concern  for  your  fellowmen. 
The  people  you  normally  contacted  were  your  witness  con- 
tacts. 

Each  day  was  a series  of  experiences  and  experiments, 
every  night  a period  of  evaluating  and  planning.  None  were 
excused.  The  age  span  seemed  to  range  from  about  16  to 
55.  There  were  several  pastors,  but  the  main  thrust  of  the 
workshop  was  for  the  layman.  The  age  jumble  looked  as  if 
it  could  average  out  at  30.  At  46  I thought  I was  a bit  an- 
cient and  creaky,  but  no  one  seemed  to  mind.  I got  the 
feeling  that  they  thought  even  dinosaurs  like  myself  could 
witness  before  they  became  extinct. 

The  meeting  went  from  Bible  study  to  report  on  experi- 
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ences  at  meeting  people  that  day,  criticism  and  suggestions 
for  various  types  of  involvement,  plans  for  tomorrow,  and 
eventually  the  meeting  terminated  in  a Spirit-led  prayer 
climax.  As  I looked  through  the  agenda  to  find  out  about 
the  future  meetings,  I saw  that  the  following  evenings 
would  follow  this  general  pattern. 

Nelson  seems  to  know  where  he  is  going.  He  speaks  qui- 
etly, relentlessly.  He  keeps  pursuing  the  question,  begging 
for  answers,  and  at  times  I wondered  if  he  was  not  putting 
words  in  people’s  mouths  as  they  mentally  and  orally 
sparred  back  and  forth.  He  often  takes  time  to  lay  a word 
out  on  the  operating  table,  neatly  incising  and  excising  the 
word,  probing  it,  turning  it  over  and  shaking  the  word  until 
it  spills  out  its  meaning. 

The  purpose  of  that  particular  evening’s  work  was  to  con- 
sider and  study  the  meaning  of  what  a “caring-love”  rela- 
tionship for  other  people  implied.  We  considered  whether  we 
used  love  up,  how  we  knew  we  had  it  in  the  beginning,  the 
effect  of  it,  and  what  that  deep  caring-love  does  for  us  and 
Others.  Nelson  set  up  situations  to  be  solved.  He  brought  in 
his  own  vast  and  varied  experiences.  He  injected  humor 
cautiously.  Once  I heard  him  use  a double  negative  and 
then  I felt  ashamed  that  I noticed  it,  for  it  was  not  nearly 
as  important  as  what  he  was  saying  and  asking.  He  believes 
that  servanthood  is  a part  of  witnessing,  that  we  need  to  be 
normal  in  our  witnessing,  that  we  will  make  mistakes  in  our 
witnessing,  but  that  we  must  witness. 


Young 

The  record  of  young  drivers  worsened  in  1966,  according 
to  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies.  Drivers  under  25 
were  involved  in  almost  32  percent  of  the  fatal  accidents 
compared  with  30.3  percent  in  1965. 

This  commentary  is  contained  in  The  Travelers  annual 
highway  safety  booklet,  which  reports  52,500  deaths  and 
more  than  4,400,000  injuries  on  America’s  highways  last 
year.  Statistics  in  the  booklet  were  compiled  from  reports  by 
state  motor  vehicle  departments. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  reported  that  drivers 
under  25  constitute  about  19  percent  of  all  licensed  drivers 
— but  in  1966  they  were  involved  in  almost  70  percent  more 
accidents  than  their  numbers  warrant.  Older  drivers,  those 
65  and  over,  showed  a slight  improvement  in  their  driving 
records  as  did  the  largest  group  of  licensed  drivers — those 
25  to  64.  However,  drivers  over  65  continue  to  be  involved 
in  proportionally  more  fatal  accidents  than  non-fatal  acci- 
dents. 

“Perhaps,”  says  a Travelers  spokesman,  “it  can  be 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  young  are  quick  and 
impatient  and  the  old  are  stubborn.” 

The  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  has  issued  some 
vehicle  safety  standards.  Some  of  the  new  features  are 


At  that  one  meeting  I attended  one  of  the  participants 
reported  that  only  a few  hours  earlier  he  had  had  the  joy 
of  hearing  a sinner  confess  Christ  as  Lord  of  his  life.  I came 
to  observe  at  a good  time.  It  was  not  a workshop  that  was 
just  to  tell  people  the  how  of  things,  a workshop  dreamed 
up  to  impress  people.  It  was  a workshop  in  which  you  had 
to  work,  not  just  shop  around. 

Each  of  the  three  churches  was  to  hear  a report  from 
their  members  who  attended.  It  is  hoped  that  the  same  type 
of  workshop  can  now  be  continued  in  each  congregation,  or 
at  least  some  type  spin  off  from  it  contributing  to  further 
witness.  Some  of  the  churches  will  be  forming  small  groups 
to  continue  this  labor  of  love. 

When  the  Belmont  attendees  at  the  workshop  reported  on 
a recent  Wednesday  evening,  I heard  these  testimonies:  “I 
would  not  have  missed  it,”  “This  is  what  I needed,”  “I  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  neighbors,”  “I  became  aware  of 
what  I should  be  doing,  “All  kinds  of  things  can  be  bent 
to  a spiritual  thought,”  “It  put  the  pressure  on  me,”  “None 
of  us  moved  very  far,”  “Giving  a witness  was  a boost  to 
me.” 

I doubt  if  any  meeting  is  “all  good,”  but  here  was  one 
that  seemed  to  have  faced  a lot  of  people  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, wound  up  tight  their  run-down  spiritual  springs,  turned 
them  on,  and  set  them  walking  in  an  outward  direction  in- 
stead of  having  them  simply  mark  time  in  one  particular 
spot. — Reprinted  from  Gospel  Evangel.  □ 


Drivers 

included  in  or  can  be  added  to  present  cars.  All  of  them 
are  an  important  part  of  the  nation’s  intensified  efforts  to 
reduce  the  traffic  accident  toll. 

Research  is  also  essential.  At  a Traffic  Safety  Conference 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  early  this  year  there  was  wide  agree- 
ment between  auto  insurance  industry  leaders  and  traffic 
safety  research  scientists  that  we  need  to  learn  more  about 
how  the  various  elements  in  the  auto  transportation  system 
— the  road,  car,  driver,  laws,  etc. — contribute  to  accident 
prevention. 

Travelers  already  has  invested  more  than  $250,000  in  this 
type  of  research  and  expects  to  contribute  thousands  more 
as  research  continues. 

Parents  of  newly  licensed  drivers  should  insist  that  the 
youngster  should  be  driving  a car  that’s  mechanically  sound. 
He  should  be  solo-driving,  or  driving  with  his  parents, 
not  with  a carful  of  chums.  He  should  be  driving  on  little 
traveled  roads.  And,  he  should  be  driving  in  daylight,  only 
in  fair  weather  at  first. 

Gradually,  as  handling  a car  begins  to  feel  natural  to  him, 
he  should — under  supervision — begin  driving  under  a variety 
of  situations  until  all  concerned  have  confidence  that  the 
young  driver  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  why  he  is  doing  it. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Mission  Board  Reviews  Operations; 
Elects  Samuel  Janzen  Vice-President 


The  annua]  business  session  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  held 
•at  Hesston,  Kan.,  June  19-25,  focused  on  re- 
viewing program  carried  on  in  all  divisions: 
financing,  operational  policies,  future  direc- 
tion and  program  projection,  budget  and  elec- 
tion of  officers,  committees,  and  members-at- 
large. 

The  financial  situation  last  year  elicited 
concern:  contributions  at  year’s  end  totaled 
only  3.7  percent  increase  over  the  year  be- 
fore while  expenditures  were  substantially 
higher.  The  problem  developed  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
when  contributions,  which  had  been  signifi- 
cantly much  higher,  dropped  repeatedly  be- 
low the  year’s  trends. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  heard  that 
VS-ers  reached  an  all-time  numerical  high  of 
319  and  another  120  persons  were  still  need- 
ed to  fill  out  the  expanded  program. 

Broadcasts  used  free  time  valued  at  more 
than  $320,000  and  purchased  $129,000  in  ra- 
dio time  in  addition  to  buying  $72,000  worth 
locally. 

Missionaries  in  Nigeria  and  Israel  had  had 
their  "normal’’  activities  disrupted,  the  Board 
was  told,  by  the  tensions  existing  in  both 
those  countries. 

In  Israel  missionaries  had  stayed  on  the 
job;  in  Nigeria  women  and  children  were 
evacuated  from  the  tension  areas,  while  most 
men  stayed  on  to  continue  their  relations 
with  local  Christians. 

The  famine  in  India  received  a great  deal 
of  attention  and  administrators  announced 
that  J.  D.  Graber  will  shift  over  from  long- 
term overseas  missions  administration  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  directing  Bihar,  India, 
famine  relief.  He  will  replace  John  Beachy 
who  returns  on  furlough  this  summer.  Gra- 
ber’s  assignment  under  MCC  is  conditional 
on  his  obtaining  a visa. 

In  its  elections  the  Board  chose  Samuel 
Janzen,  former  administrator  of  the  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.,  hospital  and  nursing 
home,  for  vice-president.  In  addition  to  Jan- 
zen and  John  Mosemann,  president  of  the 
Board  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  will  be  James  Det- 
weiler,  Manson,  Iowa  (reelected);  Vern  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (newly  elected);  Rufus  Jutzi, 


Preston,  Ont.  (continuing);  and  Laurence 
Horst,  Evanston,  111.  (continuing). 

Personnel  Committee  members  elected 
were  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Richard 
Detweiler,  Perkasie,  Pa.;  and  John  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  Personnel  and  Executive  committees 
are  the  only  elected  committees  the  Board 
has  and  serve  together  in  policy  functions 
and  in  appointment  of  certain  officers  and 
administrative  secretaries. 

The  Board  approved  a basic  budget  of 
$1,843,500  and  approved  recommending 
$31.50  per  member  giving  for  the  year.  This 
would  apply  to  the  entire  church  for  all 
causes  carried  on  by  the  Board. 


The  thrust  of  the  majority  of  the  11  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  June  19-25,  lay  in  a call  for  as- 
sessment of  the  present  program  and  an 
evaluation  of  projected  future  goals  and 
needs. 

To  fulfill  long-term  program  priorities  as 
they  relate  to  the  short-term  goals,  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  called  for  “an  evaluation 
of  past  experience  and  analysis  of  future 
needs  and  resources”  by  program  administra- 
tors to  help  define  the  direction  of  total  mis- 
sion strategy. 

As  a part  of  this  self-study,  the  Board  re- 
solved to  maximize  the  resources  which  lie 
within  the  Mennonite  brotherhood.  While 
stressing  the  importance  of  ministry  to  the 
whole  man,  the  Board  suggested  that  the 
church  utilize  its  rich  heritage  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

To  implement  this  approach,  the  Board  al- 
so reiterated  the  need  to  sense  the  church’s 
responsibility  to  the  impoverished  and  un- 
clothed persons  throughout  the  world;  to 
meet  this  need,  the  resolution  called  for  a 
purging  of  motives,  abstention  from  pater- 
nalism, an  acceptance  of  limitations,  and  the 
establishment  of  priorities. 

The  Board  also  expressed  its  concern  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  financial  contribu- 
tions to  missions  are  distributed  among  the 
various  areas  of  program.  A resolution  asked 
for  a study  of  present  allocations  to  advise 


Paul  Mininger  to  Head 
State  College  Association 

Paul  E.  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Indiana  Association  of  Church  Related 
and  Independent  Colleges. 

Thirty  Indiana  colleges  are  members  of  the 
association;  the  immediate  past  president  is 
A.  Blair  Helman,  president  of  Manchester 
College. 

The  association  meets  one  to  three  times  a 
year  to  discuss  common  concerns,  including 
enrollments,  fees,  tax  problems,  state  and  na- 
tional legislation,  and  financing  of  higher 
education. 

Employing  no  permanent  staff,  the  organi- 
zation has  served  mainly  as  a forum  for  dis- 
cussion, with  occasional  projects  undertaken 
by  marginal-time  committees  and  with  occa- 
sional employment  of  counsel  to  represent 
the  association  regarding  legislation. 

Mininger  has  been  president  of  Goshen 
College  since  1954.  In  addition  to  being  a 
leader  and  teacher  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Goshen  community,  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  a number  of  area  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Temporary  Committee  for  Higher 
Education  in  Northern  Indiana,  United 
Health  Foundation  of  Elkhart  County,  and 
Associated  Colleges  of  Indiana. 


on  methods  of  distribution  which  might  better 
suit  the  church’s  needs. 

In  the  most  specific  statement  of  concern 
for  the  total  mission  of  the  church,  the  Board 
resolved  to  renew  its  commitment  to  be  pres- 
ent “wherever  men  are  divided  against  one 
another,  on  both  sides  of  these  conflicts.” 

Further,  the  resolution  asked  that  church 
workers  “seek  wholesome  and  redemptive 
identification  with  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
all  peoples  among  whom  they  serve,”  en- 
couraging the  workers  to  witness  to  “the 
universality  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

A resolution  aimed  at  the  relief  and  service 
area  of  church  mission  encouraged  “every 
Mennonite  young  person  to  participate  in  a 
planned  church-related  service  experience.” 
In  addition,  the  Board  requested  that  district 
mission  boards  clarify  the  focus  of  I-W  pro- 
gram responsibility. 

Three  of  the  resolutions  expressed  appre- 
ciation for  the  services  of  persons  who  have 
terminated  full-time  responsibilities  to  the 
Board.  These  persons  are  J.  D.  and  Minnie 
Graber,  missionaries  to  India  (since  1943 
Graber  has  been  general  secretary  and  secre- 
tary of  overseas  missions);  Nelson  and  Ada 
Litwiller,  missionaries  to  Argentina  for  42 
years;  and  Ray  Alderfer  (deceased),  staff 
worker  for  seven  years. 

The  final  resolution  extended  the  Board’s 
gratitude  to  the  Hesston  community  for  host- 
ing the  61st  annual  meeting. 


11  Board  Resolutions  Stress  Program  Evaluation 
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Eighteen  Enter  Voluntary  Service 


Eighteen  persons  participated  in  the  June  7-16  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions:  Front  row  (1  to  r):  Duane  Bauman,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  to  London,  Ont.;  J.  David 
Shenk,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Bernell  Barge,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  San  Juan,  P.R.;  Larry 
Geiser,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  San  Juan,  P.R.  Second  row:  Maynard  and  Jan  Brubacher,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
to  Chicago,  111.;  Charlotte  and  Joseph  Myers,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  to  Ary,  Ky.;  Roy  Yoder,  Orange,  Va., 
to  Denver,  Colo.  Third  row:  Emma  Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo.,  to  Onward,  Ind.;  Rosetta  Smeltzer, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Eldon  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Anzac,  Alta.;  Dennis  Kuhns,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  to  Araguacema,  Brazil.  Fourth  row:  Hazel  Stoltzfus,  Yellow  House,  Pa.,  to  Albuquerque, 
N.M.;  Wilma  Heatwole,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  Claremont,  N.H.;  and  Gloria  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Wood- 
land Park,  Colo.  Not  pictured:  Amsa  and  Nona  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind..  to  Botijas,  P.R. 


Thirty  Commissioned  At  Mission  Board  Meeting 


Thirty  persons  participated  in  the  commis- 
sioning service  June  25  as  the  61st  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  concluded  at  Hesston,  Kan. 

David  Augsburger,  Mennonite  Hour  pastor 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  capped  the  service 
with  a charge  entitled  “Committed  to  Becom- 
ing God’s  People,”  emphasizing  the  impera- 
tive to  fulfill  the  will  of  God  in  everyday  life. 

The  overflow  audience  of  more  than  2,000 
people,  many  of  whom  watched  and  heard 
the  service  via  closed-circuit  television,  heard 
Augsburger  say,  "This  is  a time  of  crises 
throughout  the  world. 

"But  we  must  go  away  from  here  to  meet 
those  crises — by  doing  the  small  things  that 


are  needed  to  fulfill  our  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ." 

He  added,  "We  must  go  back  to  pledging 
ourselves  to  becoming  the  creative  force  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  because  He  has  been  the 
creative  force  in  our  lives  to  this  moment.” 

Augsburger  noted  that  commitment  causes 
people  to  live  above  crisis.  “They  rise  to 
meet  the  occasion  of  crisis,  and  as  Christians, 
we  must  rise  to  meet  the  needs  of  a dying 
world,”  he  implored. 

“It  is  in  going  back  to  giving  ourselves  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  whole  man,”  he 
concluded,  “that  we  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
becoming  the  people  of  God  today,”  reiterat- 
ing the  theme  of  the  1967  conference. 


Veteran  Missionaries  Receive  Commendation 


J.  D.  and  Minnie  Graber  and  Nelson  and 
Ada  Litwiller  received  commendation  for 
service  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  June  25. 

John  H.  Mosemann,  president,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Grabers  for  their  work  in  India;  he 
also  noted  the  vision  of  Graber  as  he  led  the 
Mennonite  Church  into  the  modern  mission 
era.  Graber  gave  leadership  and  direction  in 
the  administration  of  the  overseas  program 
since  1943. 

The  Litwillers  served  42  years  in  South 
America,  mostly  in  Argentina.  They  first 
worked  as  evangelists,  later  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  Montevideo  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Seminary  in  Uruguay.  For  12  years,  Litwiller 
was  field  secretary  for  lower  South  America. 

During  Graber  s tenure  as  secretary  of 
overseas  missions,  Mennonite  missions  ex- 


panded from  units  in  two  nations  to  19  na- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Board.  In  a farewell  address,  Graber  said, 
“The  church  that  has  lost  its  sense  of  mis- 
sion has  become  a museum  piece  in  the 
world.” 

The  Grabers  anticipate  a six-month  ad- 
ministrative stay  in  India,  beginning  in  Au- 
gust. Graber  will  direct  distribution  of  aid  to 
drought  areas  under  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  which  is  channeling  food  re- 
sources there. 

This  summer  the  Litwillers  are  visiting 
Europe  to  attend  the  World  Conference  in 
Amsterdam.  They  will  also  participate  in  the 
work  of  Spanish-speaking  congregations  in 
Belgium  and  survey  mission  possibilities  in 
Spain  with  Argentine  delegate  Raul  Garcia. 


Bennett  and  Shenk 
To  Visit  Mission  Field 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  H.  Ernest  Bennett 
and  Wilbert  R.  Shenk  began  extended  admin- 
istrative trips  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East  during  the  last  week  of  June  and 
the  first  week  of  July. 

Bennett,  executive  secretary  of  the  Board, 
is  making  his  first  administrative  trip  abroad 
since  his  appointment  to  the  position  in  1959. 
The  trip,  which  began  June  26,  will  include 
stops  in  15  countries,  ending  on  Sept.  16. 

Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas  missions,  be- 
gan his  trip  July  4 with  a ten-day  appraisal 
of  the  war-torn  Middle  East.  Shenk  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Snyder  and  Orie  O.  Miller,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  are 
planning  long-term  projects  for  the  area  in 
addition  to  utilizing  personnel  already  there 
in  aiding  current  refugee  relocation  and  re- 
habilitation. 

After  Bennett,  along  with  his  wife  Earla 
and  children  Kathy  and  Joan,  tours  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
he  will  join  Shenk  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  for 
a European  Study  Conference,  July  19,  20. 
The  conference  will  include  representatives 
of  the  European  Mennonite  conferences  and 
personnel  from  the  Eastern,  Conservative, 
and  General  Mission  Boards  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. 

According  to  Shenk,  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  evaluate  ways  the  repre- 
sented church  conferences  can  most  effective- 
ly carry  out  their  mission  programs.  This 
means  avoiding  duplication  both  in  personnel 
assignments  and  in  location  of  the  various 
fields. 

A second  purpose  is  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  among  the  conferences  so  that 
more  projects  may  be  undertaken  coopera- 
tively. 

After  attending  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence, Shenk  and  Bennett  will  journey  to  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre  in  England  to 
make  decisions  regarding  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  facility  there  which  houses 
international  students  from  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

From  London  the  two  will  fly  to  Accra, 
the  capital  of  Ghana,  Aug.  4.  The  Mennonite 
mission  there  is  in  a state  of  flux,  according 
to  Shenk,  because  it  is  understaffed  person- 
nel-wise. 

The  situation  is  compounded  since  the 
church  is  facing  the  problems  of  urbanization. 
“The  church  in  Ghana,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Accra,  is  in  a very  ambiguous  position,”  said 
Shenk.  “It  is  losing  many  of  its  young  people 
to  vocational  and  educational  pursuits,  creat- 
ing a great  need  for  leadership  training." 

In  Nigeria  the  state  of  the  church  is  even 
more  uncertain,  owing  its  crisis  to  the  politi- 
cal upheaval  initiated  on  June  5 and  culmi- 
nating in  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Biafra  (the  secessionist  eastern  province). 
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Informal  Sharing  Groups  Feature  of  Board  Sessions 


Communications  have  been  severed  from  the 
East  since  then. 

Shenk  commented,  “The  fact  that  we  are 
caught  in  political  uncertainty  lends  greater 
importance  to  our  going  to  Nigeria.  We  must 
converse  with  the  missionaries  on  the  field 
to  plan  strategy  effectively.” 

After  13  days  in  Nigeria,  Shenk  will  return 
to  the  United  States,  Aug.  25,  while  Bennett 
and  his  wife  fly  to  the  Congo.  Bennett,  a 
member  of  MCC’s  Executive  Committee,  will 
view  the  work  of  TAP  and  Pax  personnel 
there. 

The  Bennetts  will  then  pay  fraternal  visits 
to  missions  in  Kenya  and  Ethiopia,  which 
are  administered  by  the  Eastern  Board.  They 
will  arrive  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  on  Sept.  5 to 
review  the  work  there. 

After  a two-day  layover  in  Italy,  they  will 
depart  for  Algeria  before  leaving  for  Paris 
and  New  York,  landing  in  the  States  on 
Sept.  16. 

Students  on  Field  Trip 
To  Study  Mineralogy 

Five  Goshen  College  students  are  presently 
on  a three-week  mineralogy  field  trip  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Miller,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  college. 

The  students  are: 

1.  David  Birkey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren Birkey,  of  Route  1,  Mackinaw,  111. 
Birkey  will  be  a junior  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege next  year. 

2.  Leon  Greenwalt,  of  911  South  Seventh 
Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  Greenwalt  is  a post- 
graduate student. 

3.  Marlin  D.  Nofziger.son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Olen  E.  Nofziger,  of  Route  5,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Nofziger  will  be  a senior  next 
year. 

4.  Richard  Reschly,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Reschly,  of  Wayland,  Iowa.  Resch- 
ly will  be  a senior  next  year. 

5.  Raymond  Schlabach,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Schlabach,  of  Star  Route, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Schlabach  will  be  a 
senior  next  year. 

The  special  tour,  to  be  completed  July  15, 
is  one  of  a number  of  off-campus  seminars 
and  workshops  in  the  state  of  Florida,  in  the 
nations  of  Haiti,  Barbados,  Colombia,  and  El 
Salvador,  and  in  Europe,  provided  by  Goshen 
College  during  its  summer  session. 

The  college  summer  school  is  divided  into 
four  three-week  terms  to  permit  maximum 
flexibility  in  course  arrangements  and  to  ac- 
commodate as  much  as  possible  the  summer 
plans  of  its  students. 

Prof.  Miller  has  taught  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, and  a number  of  other  courses  in  the 
natural  sciences  at  Goshen  since  1925.  He 
has  led  a number  of  field  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  mineralogy  and  been 
leader  for  a number  of  workshops  which  con- 


A new  aspect  of  the  Mission  Board  public 
sessions  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  June  22-25,  was 
the  informal  sharing  groups.  Thirty-five  of 
these  workshops  met  Friday  and  Saturday 
forenoon  and  afternoon. 

Teenagers  to  grandparents  discussed  what 
it  meant  to  “Become  God’s  People  Today 
in  four  different  areas  of  life.  Some  of  the 
results  of  these  discussions  were  these: 

Becoming  God’s  People  in  Our  Homes  . . . 

“Attitudes  and  emotions  are  clearly  com- 
municated without  words.  Anger  and  tensions 
must  be  resolved.  Close-knit  relationships  in 
the  home  involve  much  time,  and  they  de- 
pend to  a large  extent  on  first  knowing  our- 
selves. 

“This  session  helped  us  to  see  the  need 
for  more  open  and  honest  sharing  as  persons 
in  our  homes.  As  we  admit  our  needs,  Christ 
will  heal  and  help  us  ‘become’  in  our 
homes.” 

In  Our  Work 

“Many  professing  Christians  separate  work 
and  their  religious  life.  Would  reorganizing 
the  established  church  structure  aid  in  direct- 
ing our  energies  toward  Christian  witness  in 
our  work  and  world?” 

“Our  motives  for  witness  must  be  pure — 
are  we  really  interested  in  the  individual?” 

“Our  love  for  those  with  whom  we  work 
is  often  so  superficial.  We  must  learn  to  ac- 


centrated on  the  study  of  mineralogy  and 
crystallography. 

The  itinerary  of  this  summer’s  trip  includes 
stops  for  study  of  the  limestone  caves  at 
Bedford,  Ind.,  fluorite  mines  at  Cave  in 
Rock,  111.,  coal  mines  at  Stonefort,  111., 
barite  strip  mines  at  Potosi,  Mo.,  lead  zinc 
mines  at  Picher,  Okla.,  molybdenum  mines 
at  Climax,  Colo.,  and  Homestake  gold  mine 


cept  people  where  and  as  they  are  and  be  a 
ready  listener  as  we  help  them  to  know 
Christ.  In  all  our  contacts,  God  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a working  partner.” 

In  Our  Communities  . . . 

“One  of  the  most  important  services  we 
can  render  to  a needy  community  is  helping 
people  learn  to  assume  responsibility.” 

“The  fact  that  there  are  so  few  persons 
being  brought  into  our  churches  should  say 
something  about  our  witness.” 

“ ‘Ye  shall  be  witnesses’  . . . this  is  still 
Christ’s  commission.  If  we  seek  to  save  only 
ourselves,  we  are  lost.” 

In  Our  World  . . . 

“If  we  cannot  learn  to  rise  above  our  prej- 
udices toward  one  another  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  denomination,  how  can  we  ever 
hope  to  love  those  we  haven’t  seen  or  relate 
to  those  we  hardly  understand?” 

“Our  challenge  is  to  move  out  into  a po- 
sition of  service.  As  we  go  and  speak,  our 
actions  and  words  can  be  Spirit-directed  as 
we  rely  on  Him  in  faith.” 

One  woman  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
after  the  sessions,  “I  ve  never  known  people 
to  care  this  much  and  to  be  so  interested 
in  God — I’ll  never  be  the  same  again.” 
Those  who  shared  with  her  in  this  experi- 
ence could  only  add,  “I  doubt  if  we  will  be 
either.” 


in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

Goshen  College  is  a coeducational,  fully 
accredited  four-year  liberal  arts  college.  Last 
year  it  served  1,100  full-time  students. 
Among  its  35  preprofessional,  professional, 
and  major  fields  of  study  is  a course  of  study 
leading  to  the  BA  degree  in  chemistry  for 
students  preparing  for  careers  in  teaching, 
chemical  research,  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 


George  Zimmerman,  Chester  Kauffman,  Ray  Kuhns,  Benjamin  Newcomer,  Kenneth  Horst,  and  Glenn 
Wyble  anticipate  voluntary  service  assignments  in  Honduras  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities.  After  a special  orientation  on  rural  community  development  and  social 
change,  the  group  left  June  22  for  Latin  America  where  they  will  spend  six  weeks  in  intensive  lan- 
guage study  before  being  assigned. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


“Eine  ganze  Deutsche  Evangelische  Ver- 
sammlung  ist  bestellt”  at  the  Martindale 
(Lancaster  Co. ) Mennonite  meetinghouse,  Ju- 
ly 30,  2:00  p.m.  Ammon  Merkey,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  will  serve  as  speaker,  with  Harrer  Fox 
as  song  leader.  Martindale  is  located  four 
miles  southeast  of  Ephrata,  on  an  unnum- 
bered road  midway  between  Hinkletown 
(Route  322)  and  Terre  Hill  (Route  897). 

The  new  telephone  number  for  Tobias 
Slaubaugh,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  is  812  486- 
3983. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  by  bap- 
tism and  three  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.;  two  at  Faith,  Oxford,  N.J. 

Brunk  Tent  Evangelistic  Crusade,  spon- 
sored by  the  Franklin  County  churches,  at 
Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-20. 

Anniversaries:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gray- 
bill,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  congregation,  observed 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  May  24;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  I.  Stonerook,  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
congregation,  observed  their  50th  anniversary 
June  21;  Sam  and  Nancy  Yoder,  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  ob- 
served their  50th  anniversary  June  25. 

The  Lancaster  Writers’  Group  will  hold 
their  regular  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  16,  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Mennonite  In- 
formation Center,  Lincoln  Highway  East, 
three  miles  east  of  Lancaster. 

The  Cross  Roads  and  Buffalo  congrega- 
tions at  Richfield,  Pa.,  will  hold  a young 
people’s  institute,  Aug.  12,  13.  Guest  speak- 
ers are  Moses  Slabaugh,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Stanley  B.  Beidler,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Edwin  Weaver  wrote  from  Uyo,  Nigeria, 
June  14:  "I  have  this  opportunity  to  get  a 

Calendar 


Virginia  District  Conference,  EMC.  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  July  11-14. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa,  July  14,  15. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
July  23-30. 

Indiana-Michigan  Combined  Sessions  of  Conference, 
North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.,  Aug.  3-6. 

Annual  meeting,  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8-11.  Spon- 
sored by  Lower  Deer  Creek  congregation. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Aug.  10-12. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


letter  through  to  you.  . . . Absolutely  no 
mail  is  now  coming  into  Biafra  (the  eastern 
province)  by  the  usual  postal  route.  . . . We 
do  not  know  how  long  the  trouble  in  Nigeria 
will  last.  But  we  feel  strongly  that  we  must 
make  preparations  for  sudden  evacuation. 

. . . Do  not  worry  about  us  at  all.  We  are 
happy.  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  praying  for 
peace.  This  may  yet  be  the  church’s  greatest 
day  in  Africa.” 

Floyd  Sieber  reported  that  Argentina  ex- 
perienced a cold  wave,  the  temperature 
dropping  to  a record  low  of  -12.8  centigrade 
in  Santa  Rosa. 

Marjorie  Shantz  returned  to  Orocovis, 
Puerto  Rico,  July  4 after  a six- week  vaca- 
tion in  Ontario. 

Argentina  will  be  represented  at  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  by  Raul  Garcia.  He 
hopes  to  visit  Spain  to  meet  with  evangelical 
leaders  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona  to  evaluate 
mission  possibilities  for  the  Argentine  church. 

The  school  of  nursing  in  Dhamtari,  India, 
will  enrich  its  educational  program  next  year 
with  new  approaches,  according  to  Elizabeth 
Erb,  director  of  nursing.  Kay  Yutzy  and 
Florence  Nafziger,  who  returned  to  India  on 
July  2,  will  assist  in  the  curriculum  upgrad- 
ing. The  foundation  for  the  new  school 
building  has  been  constructed. 

William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  was  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  International  Vol- 
untary Service  (IVS).  IVS  is  a nonprofit 
agency  which  sends  young  Americans  to  work 
overseas  in  development  projects  alongside 
counterparts  in  other  countries. 

Martin  Duerksen,  pastor  of  Mennonite  ref- 
ugees in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  for  12 
years,  recently  completed  15  years  of  service 
with  MCC.  He  also  led  in  Latin-American 
youth  voluntary  service  planning  and  was  an 
MCC  peace  section  representative.  The 
Duerksen  family  is  residing  in  Steinbach, 
Man. 

North  Vietnam  repeatedly  repudiates  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  periodic  attempts 
to  discuss  possible  programs  of  relief  assist- 
ance. Voluntary  agencies  from  other  countries 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  have  ex- 
perienced similar  rebuffs. 

Paxman  Jonathan  Lind  in  Hong  Kong 
wrote  that  the  riots  there  during  May  were 
not  so  serious  as  first  reported  nor  were 
they  widespread.  He  added,  The  foreign 
population  of  Hong  Kong  never  appeared 


to  be  in  serious  danger  during  the  disturb- 
ances, nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  they  will 
be  in  the  foreseeable  future.” 

Three  TAP  couples  in  Nigeria  (Wayne  and 
Donna  Yoder,  David  and  Elizabeth  Gies- 
brecht,  and  William  and  Marianne  Thiessen) 
were  located  near  the  newly  declared  repub- 
lic of  Biafra  (eastern  Nigeria).  But  the  Yoders 
reported  no  difficulties,  disturbances,  or  un- 
usual problems — except  the  increase  in  troop 
movement. 

The  civil  war  in  Nigeria  did  not  deter 
TAP  personnel  from  holding  their  annual  re- 
treat recently  at  Jos  in  the  northern  section. 
Many  included  sight-seeing  in  their  200- 
mile-a-day  travel  to  the  location  of  the  one- 
week  retreat. 

Lester  B.  Pearson,  prime  minister  of  Can- 
ada, addressed  his  appreciation  via  letter  for 
the  role  of  MCC  (Canada)  in  promoting 
world  peace.  He  wrote.  In  these  trying 
times  when  peace  between  nations  is  seri- 
ously threatened,  world  leaders  more  than 
ever  before  need  divine  guidance  in  order  to 
find  the  road  to  better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  nations  of  the  world.” 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Barth — Hershberger. — Donald  Barth,  Milford, 
Neb.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Kathleen  Hersh- 
berger, Milford,  Neb.,  Beth-El  cong.,  by  Warren 
Eicher,  assisted  by  John  Willems,  June  17,  1967. 

Bitikofer — Zink. — Phares  Bitikofer,  Salem, 

Ore.,  and  Helen  Ann  Zink,  Ephrata  (Pa.)  cong., 
by  Lester  Martin,  June  11,  1967. 

Boshart — Lais. — Gene  Boshart,  Portland,  Ore., 
Fairview  cong.,  and  Susan  Lais,  Portland,  Ore., 
Zion  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner,  June  16,  1967. 

Breneman — Enck. — Phares  W.  Breneman,  Mil- 
lersville.  Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  and  Judith  Ann 
Enck,  Holtwood,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by 
J.  Harold  Breneman,  June  24,  1967. 

Brenneman — Yoder. — Jim  Brenneman  and 

Eunice  Yoder,  both  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Beth-El  cong.,  by  Darrel  D.  Otto,  June  10, 
1967. 

Delagrange — Eicher. — Kenneth  Delagrange, 

Woodburn,  Ind.,  and  Louise  Eicher,  Grabill,  Ind., 
both  of  Cuba  Conservative  cong.,  by  John  Yo- 
der, June  17,  1967. 

Horst — Martin. — Ralph  E.  Horst  and  Dorcas 
E.  Martin,  both  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff’s 
cong.,  by  Amos  E.  Martin,  June  17,  1967. 

Keffer — Miller. — Alan  Milo  Keffer  and  Evelyn 
Jean  Miller,  both  of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Mt. 
Pleasant  cong.,  by  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr.,  June 
10,  1967. 

Kennel — Reist. — Cecil  Kennel,  Strang,  Neb., 
Salem  cong.,  and  Sharon  Reist,  Salem,  Ore., 
Western  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Paul  D.  Brunner, 
June  17,  1967. 

Landis — Hurst. — John  David  Landis,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Mary  Kathryn 
Hurst,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  by  Les- 
ter Martin,  June  3,  1967. 

Litwiller — Miller. — Wayne  D.  Litwiller,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Hopedale  (111.)  cong.,  and  Dianne 
Miller,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Emma  cong.,  by  Ivan 
Miller,  June  17,  1967. 
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Martin — Rutt. — Leroy  W.  Martin,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Beulah  Fay  Rutt,  Stevens,  Pa.,  both 
of  Ephrata  cong.,  by  Lester  Martin,  June  18, 
1967. 

Mast — Moser. — Delvin  Mast,  Salisbury,  Pa., 
Maple  Glen  Conservative  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Moser,  Copenhagen,  N.Y.,  Lowville  Conservative 
cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  June  3,  1967. 

Mast — Swartzentruber. — Myron  Eldon  Mast, 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Elva 
Swartzentruber,  Sebewaing,  Mich.,  Pigeon  River 
cong.,  by  Willard  Mayer,  June  10,  1967. 

Miller — Hauck. — John  Carlton  Miller,  York, 
Pa.,  and  Sandra  Lois  Hauck,  Mt.  Wolf,  Pa.,  both 
of  Stony  Brook  cong.,  by  Henry  L.  Ruth,  June 
10,  1967. 

Nafziger — Roth. — Richard  A.  Nafziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Joanne  K.  Roth, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder, 
June  17,  1967. 

Shantz — Brubacher. — William  P.  Shantz, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  cong.,  and  Arlene  Bru- 
bacher, Waterloo,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by 
Glenn  Brubacher,  May  27,  1967. 

Snyder — Bitikofer. — Myron  E.  Snyder,  Ger- 
vais,  Ore.,  and  Eudene  Bitikofer,  Salem,  Ore., 
both  of  Western  cong.,  by  Marcus  Lind,  June  1, 
1967. 

Steffy — Siegrist. — Herbert  L.  Steffy,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  and  Beverly  Ann  Siegrist,  Neffsville,  Pa., 
both  of  East  Petersburg  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  June  17,  1967. 

Strite — Martin. — Richard  D.  Strite  and  Ruby 
Arlene  Martin,  both  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff’s 
cong.,  by  Amos  E.  Martin,  June  11,  1967. 

Widrick — Derosier. — Duane  Widrick,  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  and  Georgianna  Derosier,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  both  of  Naumburg  Conservative  cong.,  by 
Richard  Zehr,  Apr.  28,  1967. 

Wolfgang — Hess. — William  Wolfgang,  Bally, 
Pa.,  Hereford  G.C.  cong.,  and  Grace  Louise 
Hess,  Telford,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  Henry  P. 
Yoder,  June  24,  1967. 

Zehr — Hoffman. — Howard  Zehr,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  and  Rosemary  Hoffman,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
both  of  Carthage  Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard 
Zehr,  June  17,  1967. 

Zehr — Waugh. — Lloyd  Zehr  and  Jane  Waugh, 
both  of  Croghan  (N.Y. ) Conservative  cong.,  by 
Richard  Zehr,  Mar.  31,  1967. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Anders,  Andy  and  Hazel  (Ely),  Selma,  Ala., 
first  child,  Michael  Laverne,  June  15,  1967. 

Forry,  John  J.  and  Miriam  E.  (Fuhrman),  Han- 
over, Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Myron  Edward 
June  16,  1967. 

Friesen,  Edward  and  Faye  (Roth),  Fairview, 
Alta.,  second  daughter,  Sherilyn  Fern,  June  11 
1967. 

Glick,  Melvin  and  Beula  (Clemens),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  first  child,  Jacqueline  Rene,  May  28,  1967. 

Hunsberger,  Kenneth  and  Darlene  (Agar), 
Wilder,  Vt.,  first  child,  Wanda  Kaye,  May  25 
1967. 

Lauver,  Paul  and  Lois  (Swihart),  Howe,  Ind., 
sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Margaret  Sue,  lune 
23,  1967. 

Martin,  L.  Arvid  and  Lorraine  (Showalter), 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Kaye 
June  8,  1967. 

Martin,  Nelson  L.  and  Delores  K.  (Shank), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Terrv 
DeWayne,  May  20,  1967. 

Newswanger,  Larry  and  Janet  (Weaver),  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  second  son,  Randall  Wayne  Mav 
2,  1967. 

Risser,  Ellsworth  and  Evelyn  (Evers),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mvron  Lee,  Ian  17 
1967. 


Risser,  Wayne  and  Etta  Fern  (Miller),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Troy  Eugene,  Nov.  1,  1966. 

Stonesifer,  David  and  Lydia  (Sharp),  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Carol  Ann,  June  21,  1967. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Boiler,  Willard,  son  of  Jacob  A.  and  Mary 
(Swartzendruber)  Boiler,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  24,  1905;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 
June  12,  1967;  aged  62  y.  3 m.  19  d.  On  Aug. 
14,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Shetler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  is  one  son  (Gary).  He 
was  a member  of  East  Union  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  15,  with  J.  John 
J.  Miller  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber  officiat- 
ing. 

Gerlach,  David  Marlin,  oldest  son  of  Willis  H. 
and  Catherine  I.  (Mellinger)  Gerlach,  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1949;  died  instantly 
as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  an  automo- 
bile accident,  May  14,  1967;  aged  17  y.  6 m.  5 
d.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  2 brothers  and 

2 sisters  (Lois  Jean,  John  Willis,  Judith  Mardel, 
and  Douglas  Mark),  maternal  grandmother  (Mrs. 
Katie  Mellinger),  and  paternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Gerlach).  He  was  a senior  at 
Penn  Manor  High  School  and  a member  of  the 
New  Danville  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  17,  with  David  N.  Thomas,  Elias 
H.  Groff,  and  Jay  C.  Garber  officiating. 

Gingrich,  Addison  S.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Lydia  Gingrich,  was  born  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  June 
18,  1894;  died  suddenly  at  Watrous  Union  Hos- 
pital, June  14,  1967;  aged  72  y.  11  m.  26  d.  On 
Dec.  22,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Gertrude  To- 
man, who  preceded  him  in  death  Jan.  8,  1929. 
On  Oct.  31,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Nelda 
(Snider)  Steiner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 sons  (Wayne,  Ronald,  and  Stewart),  one 
daughter  (Viola),  one  stepdaughter  (Grace — Mrs. 
Edgar  Good),  one  granddaughter,  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Selina  Snider  and  Mrs.  Ida  Knoll),  and  2 broth- 
ers (Angus  and  Irvin). 

Keffer,  Alice  I.,  daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Annie 
B.  Buckwalter,  was  born  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Dec. 
12,  1897;  died  at  Norfolk  (Va. ) General  Hospital, 
May  22,  1967;  aged  69  y.  5 m.  10  d.  On  Apr. 


Items  and 


5,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Leroy  Kef- 
fer, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Virginia — Mrs.  John  Harsh,  Anna/  May — Mrs. 
Oliver  Hertzer,  Betty  Lee — Mrs.  Kenneth  Har- 
rell, Leroy,  John,  Marvin,  and  Frederick),  24 
grandchildren,  5 stepgrandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, 7 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  Two 
children  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  25,  with  Amos  D.  Wen- 
ger, Jr.,  and  Philip  E.  Miller  officiating. 

Mast,  J.  Ray,  was  born  Nov.  3,  1909;  died  at 
the  Pomerene  Memorial  Hospital,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  after  an  extended  illness,  June  2,  1967; 
aged  57  y.  6 m.  30  d.  On  Aug.  24,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Erma  Gardner,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Richard,  Betty — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Martin,  Mary  Ellen — Mrs.  Wesley 
Martin,  and  Ruth  Ann — Mrs.  James  Oswald),  H 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Glen),  and  one  sister 
(Reetha — Mrs.  Mark  Beechy).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Martin’s  Creek  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  4,  in  charge  of  Roman 
Stutzman,  Warren  Miller,  and  Earl  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Berlin  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Mollie,  daughter  of  Solomon  D. 
and  Susanna  Heatwole,  was  born  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Jan.  7,  1891;  died  at  La  Junta  (Colo.) 
Mennonite  Hospital,  June  17,  1967;  aged  76  y. 
5 m.  10  d.  On  Feb.  11,  1913,  she  was  married 
to  Earl  E.  Showalter,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Carl  E.  and  Earl,  Jr.),  2 
brothers  (William  and  Calvin),  8 grandchildren, 
and  4 great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Richard) 
preceded  her  in  death  Mar.  24,  1967.  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta, 
where  her  husband  is  serving  as  pastor.  Funeral 
services  were  held  there  June  20,  with  I.  Mark 
Ross  and  Menno  Troyer  officiating. 

Yordy,  Ida  Mae,  daughter  of  Warren  and 
Lulu  (Gage)  Hulbert,  was  born  at  Nokomis, 
111.,  June  15,  1913;  died  at  Flanagan,  111.,  after 
an  extended  illness,  June  10,  1967;  aged  53  y. 
10  m.  26  d.  On  July  13,  1941,  she  was  married 
to  Orval  Yordy,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 children  (Elton  and  Donna  Jane),  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Helm,  Mrs.  Homer  Ponder,  and 
Mrs.  Leo  Clayton),  and  3 brothers  (Lloyd,  How- 
ard, and  Everett).  Her  parents  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Waldo  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  13,  with 
Earl  Sears  officiating. 


Comments 


Evangelical  United  Brethren  churches 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  have 
voted  134  to  30  against  merger  with  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken.  Bishop  W. 
Maynard  Sparks  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
admonished  delegates  that  their  vote 
should  be  one  of  “faith,  not  of  fear.” 
The  vote,  observers  said,  leaves  the 
future  of  11,000  EUB  members  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  somewhat  unsettled.  The 
tri-  state  conference  has  repeatedly  petitioned 
the  church  since  1962  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  if  the  merger  is  approved  by 
vote  of  the  denomination. 


Clergy  and  laymen  attending  the  final 
sessions  of  the  158th  annual  Western  New 
York  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
advocated  lifting  a long-standing  ban  on 
smoking  and  drinking  imposed  upon  Meth- 
odist ministers. 

A majority  of  the  delegates  from  288 
local  churches  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion which  will  be  sent  to  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  meeting  in  Dallas 
next  April. 

The  Reverend  Richard  W.  Harrington 
of  Rochester,  sponsor  of  the  resolution, 
criticized  the  existing  rule  as  supporting  a 
“hypocritical  double  standard”  although  he 
added  that  he  was  personally  opposed  to 
smoking  and  drinking. 
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Some  opposition  was  voiced.  The  Reverend 
Clytus  F.  Mowry  of  Amherst  suggested  that 
laymen  should  measure  up  to  clergymen 
rather  than  change  the  rule. 


A resolution  condemning  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.  at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Christian  Relations,  said  “the'  Ku 
Klux  Klan  should  receive  the  condemnation 
of  all  people.  The  Klan  advertises  itself  as 
being  ‘eleemosynary,  social,  fraternal,  charit- 
able, and  beneficient.’  The  Klan  is,  in  fact,  a 
militant  organization  which  nurtures  itself  on 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  intolerance.” 
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The  Manheim,  Pa.,  Evangelical  Church 
paid  its  annual  rental — one  red  rose — 
at  recent  ceremonies. 

The  church  occupies  land  deeded  195  years 
ago  by  Henry  W.  Steigel  and  his  wife  to 
their  fellow  Lutherans  for  five  shillings — 
and  one  red  rose  annually  thereafter 
during  the  month  of  June. 

An  eighth-generation  member  of  the 
Steigel  family,  Frank  Demmerly,  Jr.,  of 
Haddonfield,  N.J.,  accepted  the  rose  from 
Dauphin  County  Judge  Carl  B.  Shelley, 
of  Harrisburg,  during  the  Festival  of  the 
Red  Rose. 


With  a preamble  declaring  the  church's 
loyalty  to  the  U.S.  government  attached, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  released  in  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  a 750-word  interrogatory  raising 
questions  about  the  national  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Described  as  an  appeal  to  the  churches 
concerning  Vietnam,  the  approved  statement 
was  introduced  by  the  denomination  s 
standing  Committee  on  Church  and  Society. 

It  recognizes  that  the  "anguished” 
questions  contained  are  directed  to  those 
who  are  “Christians  first;  Americans 
second”  and  to  the  churches  rather  than 
being  petitions  to  the  government. 

Some  of  the  ethical  issues  raised  include 
the  questions  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
more  powerful  to  the  weaker — -“should 
a government  ever  draw  back  from  inflicting 
damages  upon  its  enemies  at  possible  price 
of  military  defeat” — and  what  God  might  be 
saying  to  the  churches  in  these  critical  times. 

The  questions  “should  we  ever  resign 
ourselves  to  inhumane  acts  by  any  partici- 
pant in  a war?”  and  “what  is  our  responsi- 
bility for  our  sons  and  enemies  sons? 
were  also  incorporated  in  the  document 
which  will  be  sent  to  local  Presbyterian 
churches  for  study. 
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Lucky  Numbers  and 


Sweepstakes  Praying 


By  Robert  J.  Baker 


We  are  living  in  a time  when  we  may  expect  almost 
weekly  an  advertisement  to  be  dropped  into  our  mailbox 
that  invites  us  to  participate  in  some  sweepstakes  program 
that  could  make  us  fabulously  rich.  We  are  urged  to  send 
back  lucky  numbers  even  if  we  don’t  subscribe  to  the  maga- 
zine offered,  become  a member  of  the  book  of  the  month 
club  suggested,  or  purchase  the  twenty-piece  stainless  steel 
pot  and  pan  set  for  $39.95. 

Everything  is  made  easy.  The  lucky  number  is  there, 
ready  to  be  tucked  into  the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
and  mailed  back  to  the  company.  Our  individual  raffle  ticket 
will  be  gently  tossed  in  with  a few  million  others,  splendidly 
mixed,  and  the  one  plucked  from  the  mass  may  well  be  ours. 
And  if  it  is,  then  we  become  the  happy  recipients  of 
$10,000.00,  with  $200.00  additional  for  every  month  we  hang 
around  this  old  earth.  So  we  tear  off  the  lucky  number,  slip 
it  in  the  envelope,  fire  it  back  to  the  sender,  wistfully  hoping 
that  “Santa  Claus”  will  deliver  to  us  the  buried  treasure 
without  the  labor  of  our  digging  for  it.  The  odds  against  our 
winning  are  fantastic,  but  we  care  not.  The  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing  is  irresistible. 

Praying  Without  Effort 

Too  much  praying  by  the  Christian  today  is  initiated  and 
patterned  sweepstakes  fashion.  We  are  acting  as  if  a prayer 
is  some  lucky  number  that  we  tear  off  and  drop  occasionally 
into  God’s  heavenly  lottery.  Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  God  might 
haphazardly  pluck  out  the  haphazard  prayer  we  haphazardly 
sent  Him,  and  even  answer  it. 

Sweepstakes  praying  is  praying  without  effort,  careless 
praying,  gambling  on  hitting  the  bull’s  eye  without  aiming. 
We  have  learned  how  to  pray  without  thinking,  to  pray  for 
public  effect  and  not  because  we  are  personally  burdened. 
We  have  become  prayer  gamblers,  tossing  our  prayers  around 
like  so  many  dice,  hoping  some  lucky  combination  will  make 
us  a winner.  We  have  acclimatized  ourselves  to  cultured 


Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  lnd.,  is  a schoolteacher  and  writer  for  numerous 
church  publications. 


prayers,  smooth  and  eloquently  given,  but  meaningless  to 
God  and  of  low  spiritual  voltage. 

Praying  has  become  a patterned  affair,  routine,  done  with 
about  as  much  thinking  behind  it  as  tying  one’s  shoes.  It  has 
become  a passive  matter,  a sort  of  rubbing  the  rabbit’s  foot 
business,  for  after  all  there  might  be  something  to  it  and  our 
chance  is  as  good  as  the  next  guy’s.  Sloppy  praying  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day,  innocently  and  purposely  per- 
formed. Perhaps  someday  we  will  strike  it  rich,  hit  the  jack- 
pot, and  the  occasional  prayer  that  we  have  drifted  up  to 
God  during  the  past  twenty  years  will  flood  us  with  spiritual 
riches.  We  don’t  quite  expect  it,  but  nevertheless  it  could 
happen.  Prayer  is  a long  shot  paying  2,000,000  to  1 odds  in 
the  Kentucky  Derby  of  Life  and  an  occasional  bet  on  it 
might  pay  off.  After  all,  even  the  Irish  Sweepstakes  has  a 
winner. 

No  man  may  know  God  completely.  I have  no  inside  track 
to  knowledge  about  Him,  but  I have  a strong  feeling  that 
God  is  not  going  to  shake  the  world  because  of  such  praying. 
He  can  scarcely  be  impressed  with  the  prayers  that  we  sail 
off  like  so  many  paper  airplanes.  He  may  be  putting  us  two 
classes  below  the  Tibetan  monk  that  has  his  prayers  written 
on  a tiny  prayer  wheel  that  he  relentlessly  whirls  about, 
each  revolution  sending  a prayer  or  so  Godward. 

We  almost  pray  as  if  we  are  doing  God  a favor.  We  do  it 
with  automation,  assembly-line  techniques,  tiredly,  without 
concern,  forgetting  five  minutes  after  we  prayed  what  the 
point  of  the  prayer  was.  I personally  believe  that  God  is  out 
to  see  who  means  business  with  Him.  I doubt  very  much  if 
our  two-minute  talks  with  Him  every  day  or  so  are  doing 
very  much  good. 

No  One  at  Home 

God  can  hardly  sense  that  we  are  serious  in  this  matter 
of  praying.  We  spend  more  time  wrestling  with  the  evening 
sports’  section  of  the  paper  than  we  do  in  wrestling  with 
God  in  prayer.  We  spill  far  more  tears  over  our  picayune 
personal  frustrations  than  we  do  because  of  the  heartfelt 
concern  provoked  by  the  Spirit  in  regard  to  loved  ones  lost 
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in  sin.  We  can  get  a good  deal  more  emotional  over  a ball 
game  or  TV  program  than  we  can  over  a soul  that  is  boom- 
ing down  the  road  to  hell.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  pound  all 
day  on  our  heart's  door  and  not  find  anyone  home. 

I wonder  what  God  thinks  of  us  as  we  play  church  here 
below.  Can  He  possibly  take  us  seriously  with  our  two 
sessions  on  Sunday,  the  second  one  weakly  attended,  while 
the  third  service,  the  prayer  meeting,  withers  on  the  vine, 
just  waiting  for  someone  to  give  it  a good  kick  so  that  it 
can  roll  over  the  hill  and  expire  in  private? 

If  our  praying  was  any  measure  of  our  seriousness,  any 
barometer  of  our  success  at  winning  souls  into  the  kingdom, 
we  would  be  fortunate  to  add  one  soul  to  each  church  per 
year  and  only  then  if  two  deacons  push  on  the  one  end  and 
three  bishops  tug  on  the  other  end  of  the  one  so  entering. 
They  say  man’s  appendix  is  a degenerated  organ  that  no 
longer  functions.  Prayer  is  rapidly  becoming  the  church’s 
appendix. 

Full  Stomachs,  Dull  Wits 

And  fasting  has  gone  out  of  style  with  the  bonnet.  One 
would  about  think  that  we  are  now  above  it.  It  was  for  the 
older  generation  and  we  bright  people  of  tomorrow  could 
hardly  step  back  into  that  archaic  past  when  men  and  women 
gave  up  their  eating  because  they  wanted  to  concentrate  on 
praying;  they  wanted  their  blood  in  their  head  to  bring  every 
thought  into  focus  on  that  prayer  concern  instead  of  swishing 
around  in  the  abdominal  area  digesting  calorie-ladened  meals. 
Today  we  fill  up  our  stomachs,  dulling  our  wits,  and  give 
God  the  nod  of  our  head  in  passing,  having  the  unmitigated 
gall  to  call  that  nod  of  the  head  a prayer. 

The  mission  field  of  the  church  lies  vaguely  and  blearily 
before  us.  One  wonders  if  we  could  care  less.  At  least  we 
give  little  indication  through  our  prayer  life  and  fasting  that 
anything  matters  except  our  security  and  comfort. 

I would  suppose  that  less  than  2 percent  of  the  people 
who  read  this  will  have  coupled  fasting  with  prayer  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  may  be  beneath  our  dignity.  Or 
we  may  be  waiting  for  some  great  emergency  in  order  to  get 


properly  motivated.  Or  perhaps  we  are  waiting  for  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church  to  call  in  an  outside  organization  to 
survey  our  church  and  find  out  exactly  what  the  value  of 
prayer  and  fasting  is  to  the  fellowship. 

And  so  the  church  slumps  contentedly  in  their  padded  pews 
with  the  soft  preservice  music  gently  wafting  through  the 
sanctuary.  I and  my  brother  sit  absentmindedly  next  to  one 
another  with  nary  a thought  by  me  if  he  needs  my  prayers 
more  than  he  needs  the  music.  God  would  have  me  prostrate 
myself  before  Him,  but  instead  I am  sitting  and  nodding  con- 
tentedly through  a two-hour  entertainment  program  in  the 
Lord’s  house.  Upon  occasion  I remember  that  the  prayer  of 
a righteous  man  availeth  much  and  I dial  a prayer  to  God. 
It  is  neither  fervent  nor  effective.  It  is  a friendly  message 
that  gives  God  the  time  of  the  day  and  soothes  my  con- 
science. Who  knows,  perhaps  God  will  someday  answer  one 
of  my  sweepstakes  prayers  that  I am  betting  on  Him,  and 
the  blessings  of  heaven  will  come  tumbling  down.  But  if  He 
doesn  t,  it’s  still  no  sweat. 

Jesus  said  of  a tough  type  of  problem  that  His  disciples 
could  not  crack,  “Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting.”  For  us  it  may  seem  to  be  a little  too 
high  a price  to  pay;  so  we  buzz  off  a little  entry  blank 
prayer  to  God,  authorizing  Him  to  fill  in  the  missing  blanks 
and  send  us  immediately  any  free  samples  that  He  has.  And 
as  a result,  that’s  about  all  we  get  from  God,  samples  of 
answered  prayer.  Evidently  we  are  not  ready  through  prayer 
and  fasting  to  plunk  down  the  earnest  money  that  would 
convince  God  we  mean  business  with  Him. 

Empty,  Rattling  Boxcars 

Our  prayer  is  spotty,  sketchy,  skimpy,  and  self-centered. 
Frequently  my  prayers  and  your  prayers  are  limp  and  soggy. 
They  have  about  as  much  personality  as  a wet,  used  tea  bag. 
We  have  learned  to  rattle  off  the  right  phrases,  glib  out  the 
right  gibberish,  and  pray  while  we  are  thinking  of  something 
else.  They  are  often  prayers  without  spirit,  without  life,  and 
they  come  tumbling  forth  like  so  many  identical  toy  dolls 
stuffed  with  sawdust.  Or  perhaps  we  might  compare  our 
prayers  to  a long  string  of  empty  boxcars  that  are  rattling 
and  swaying  along  the  railroad  tracks,  but  carrying  no 
merchandise. 

Our  prayers  are  said  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Prayers 
are  expected  of  Christians  and  we  rise  to  the  occasion  with 
a facsimile  thereof.  We  become  actors.  We  dredge  up  the 
right  words,  string  them  into  sentences  like  beads  on  a wire, 
slapping  them  off  the  assembly  line  with  monotonous  insi- 
pidity. We  used  to  kneel  and  at  least  try  to  have  a setting 
suitable  for  praying,  but  we  gave  it  up.  It’s  too  hard  on  the 
nylons,  and  besides,  it  was  a bit  too  humbling. 

The  value  of  prayer  and  fasting  in  both  the  church  and 
each  of  our  personal  lives  must  also  be  rediscovered.  It  can 
produce  spiritual  revenue.  For  some,  in  the  matter  of  fasting, 
it  will  not  be  a rediscovery.  It  will  be  discovery.  But  it  must 
be  done.  We  must  become  sensitive  to  the  needs  about  us. 
Those  needs  must  be  borne  to  God  on  the  tender  arms  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  God  will  not  ignore  us.  He  will  answer, 
and  that  right  early.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Next  Text 

Arnold  Roth  is  the  author  of  Learning  to  Work  Together, 
the  next  in  the  series  of  leadership  training  texts  for  use  in 
local  congregations.  This  text  is  thoroughly  practical  because 
it  grows  directly  out  of  the  experience  of  Roth  and  his  con- 
gregation as  they  were  attempting  to  put  new  ideas  to  work 
in  their  church. 

The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  has 
developed  a plan  for  introducing  Learning  to  Work  Together 
to  the  church.  Workshops  with  the  author  himself  as  a re- 
source person  will  be  held  in  the  various  conference  areas 
this  fall.  MCCE  feels  that  this  approach  will  be  a real  step 
forward  in  giving  congregations  the  kind  of  help  they  are 
asking  for. 

Here  is  what  can  be  said  about  the  new  text: 

The  world  is  changing  rapidly  with  resulting  effects  on  the 
teaching  ministry  of  the  church.  Instead  of  looking  on  the 
world  as  something  to  be  feared,  the  church  now  looks  on 
the  world  as  something  to  be  won  for  Christ. 

After  getting  a clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
church  and  what  the  church’s  mission  is  to  a changing  world, 
each  congregation  must  face  for  itself  the  reason  for  its 
existence.  Then,  in  turn,  it  must  plan  for  a teaching  ministry 
that  will  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  the  church’s  mis- 
sion, both  when  the  church  is  “gathered”  and  when  it  is 
“scattered.” 

This  calls  for  setting  teaching  priorities,  deciding  on  prin- 
ciples of  administration,  planning  for  recruitment  and  training 
of  leaders,  and  studying  facilities  and  finances.  All  of  this 
must  be  done  with  both  overall  objectives  and  intermediate 
goals  in  mind. 

An  examination  of  its  teaching  ministry  will  show  the  con- 
gregation that  changes  are  probably  needed.  How  can  these 
changes  take  place?  How  can  the  program  remain  flexible? 
How  can  Christian  education  serve  across  the  life  span?  How 
can  the  teaching  ministry  develop  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  the  congregation  and  not  be  tied  to  any  particular 
teaching  agency? 

Learning  to  Work  Together  will  give  guidance  in  all  of  the 
above.  Use  of  this  book  in  group  settings  or  for  personal 
study  will  help  each  congregation  determine  its  own  structure 
in  the  light  of  its  perception  of  mission.  It  will  help  each 
congregation  evaluate  its  teaching  ministry  as  to  program, 
process,  and  product. 

Learning  to  Work  Together,  the  fifth  in  the  leadership 
series,  will  be  available  about  Oct.  1,  1967.  Pupil  Book, 
$1.25.  Leader’s  Guide,  50c. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

0 God , 

Before  whom 
The  angels  rejoice 

Over  one  sinner  who  repents , 

1 confess 
Myself  a sinner 

And  plead  forgiveness. 
Forgive  when  I ’ve  thought 
Another's  sin 

More  needy  of  repentance 
Than  my  own. 

Forgive  when  I imagined 
Another  more  rebellious 
In  his  sin 
Than  l in  mine. 

/ come  undeserving 
Of  Your  mercy, 

Nor  do  I plead 
Merit  in  myself. 

Cleanse  through  Christ. 

Amen. 


Cassel  Church,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

The  Cassel  Mennonite  Church  was  begun  as  an  extension  of  the  East 
Zorra  Church.  The  building  was  purchased  from  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  in  1935.  The  present  minister  is  Vernon  Zehr  and  Joel 
Swartzentruber  is  pastor  emeritus.  The  membership  fa  172. 
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Editorials 


Evidences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


Best  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  life.  “Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,”  is  a 
command  in  the  present  tense  and  means,  “Live  your  life  in 
the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.”  A life  lived  in  the  fullness  of  the 
Spirit  will  bear  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  “The  fruit  of  the  Spir- 
it is  love”  (Gal.  5:22).  Then  follow  eight  great  qualities  that 
may  be  thought  of  as  the  children  of  love — four  pairs  of 
twins:  joy  and  peace,  long-suffering  and  kindness,  goodness 
and  faithfulness,  meekness  and  self-control.  This  fruit  con- 
cerns what  the  Christian  is. 

Now  it  is  good  to  remind  ourselves  rather  often  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  grown  and  ripened  right  here  on  the 
earth  where  we  live.  The  Spirit  produces  this  fruit  as  we 
yield  to  Him  in  response  to  other  people.  Our  joy  and  peace 
is  disrupted  when  others  disappoint  or  hurt  us.  But,  even  at 
such  times,  yielding  to  the  Spirit  gives  us  joy  and  peace.  Our 
long-suffering  and  kindness  can  be  tested  only  in  relation  to 
other  people.  It  is  in  our  relations  with  other  people  that  we 
practice  long-suffering  and  kindness  as  well  as  all  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit. 

Someone  listed  three  evidences  of  the  ministry  of  the  Spir- 
it. These  again  show  that  the  evidences  are  in  how  we  react 
and  relate  to  others.  First  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  discrim- 
inating but  not  critical.  That  is,  the  spiritual  life  is  not  a crit- 
ical life.  It  is  a discerning  life.  But  one  who  imagines  himself 
to  be  spiritual  and  as  such  has  a particular  ability  to  point 
out  evil  in  others,  soon  lapses  into  a critical  spirit — the  ability 
to  see  thorns  instead  of  roses.  Jesus  was  able  always  to  see 
the  best  in  the  sinner.* 

Many  do  not  know  the  blessings  of  praise,  commendation, 
communion,  and  true  fellowship  because  of  a critical  spirit. 
The  one  who  has  spiritual  discrimination  or  discernment  is 
able  to  look  at  situations  and  persons  from  Christ’s  viewpoint. 
It  is  a spirit  which  seeks  to  lift  the  fallen,  to  restore  in  meek- 
ness, and  to  continue  to  love  in  spite  of  failure. 

A second  evidence  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  separated  but  not 
Pharisaical.  This  is  a hard  one.  One  of  the  great  temptations 
of  all  of  us  is  that  in  our  seeking  to  be  separate  we  may  in- 
wardly thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  people.  This 
feeding  on  our  own  egotism  eats  the  heart  out  of  our  spiritual 
lives  because  the  Spirit  wants  us  to  be  separated  from  our 
sinful  self,  not  from  the  sinner  who  needs  our  Christ.  The 
Holy  Spirit  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  be  separated  from  sin 
unto  God  without  being  Pharisaical.  The  Hply  Spirit  brings  to 
us  a consciousness  of  our  need  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  rath- 
er than  a sense  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 

Then,  too,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  wisdom  without  conceit. 
The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  teach  anyone  to  glory  in  his  own 
attainments.  Reverence  for  God  rather  than  pride  in  one’s  own 
ability  is  the  mark  of  the  Spirit  and  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Spirit  instills  a mock  humility 
which  berates  self.  Rather,  an  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
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that  He  gives  the  ability  to  relate  knowledge  and  insight  to 
life.  It  is  given  to  the  learned  and  the  very  simple,  even  un- 
lettered people,  who  have  watched  life  and  know  God  well 
in  His  ways  and  works  and  relate  life  and  God’s  will.  A true 
experience  of  the  Spirit  makes  people  wise.  That  is,  He  gives 
the  judgment,  the  insight  that  transcends  human  wisdom.  But 
when  conceit  comes  in,  when  we  take  glory  to  ourselves  for 
our  insights  or  the  help  we  have  given  another  in  some  prob- 
lem or  situation,  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  bless.  He  is  a humble 
Spirit.  He  desires  to  reveal  Christ  in  and  through  us  in  every 
area  of  life. — D. 

Most  Relevant 

Someone  said,  “Most  of  what  is  preached  today  could  be 
said  if  Christ  had  never  come  in  the  flesh.”  That’s  a 
serious  indictment.  We  must  confess  that  much  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  so  relevant  today  has  all  the  marks  of  the 
irrelevant  because  some  great  realities  are  bypassed.  There 
are  some  great  realities  which  dare  not  be  rushed  past  if 
we  are  to  be  relevant.  We  dare  not  pass  by  the  reality  of  a 
just  and  holy  God,  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  the 
reality  of  sin  and  its  seriousness,  and  the  reality  that  we 
need  and  have  a Savior. 

In  our  hurry  to  find  some  new  secret  to  relevancy  we 
dare  not  evade  basic  realities.  To  do  so  means  that  God 
Himself  is  forgotten  and  the  inner  needs  and  basic  goals 
for  mankind  are  ignored.  It  means  also  that  God’s  grace 
and  enablement  are  not  seen  in  proper  light.  It  is  still 
true  that  spiritual  relevancy  is  seen  most,  not  in  large  or 
unique  programs,  but  in  places  and  circumstances  where 
lives  are  changed  and  people  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ.  It  is  the  church  in  which  persons  are  being  saved 
which  is  the  most  relevant. — D. 

God's  "I  Am" 

A Russian  decree  of  May  15,  1932,  announced  the  com- 
plete dissolution  of  all  religious  doctrine,  confession,  reli- 
gious communities,  and  sects,  independently  of  their  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  government.  “By  May  1937,  no  church 
is  to  be  left  in  the  Soviet  Union.  God  will  therefore  be 
expelled  as  a medieval  relic  from  the  territory  of  the 
USSR.” 

So  amid  the  cobwebs  and  bewilderment  of  the  world, 
amid  the  conflicts  and  bragging  of  men,  the  voice  of  God 
rises  in  one  volume  of  testimony,  “I  am.” 

Storms  may  blow  out  streetlights  but  they  do  not  destroy 
the  sun.  So  foolish  men  may  darken  our  sight  but  do  not 
dim  our  faith.  And  systems  may  destroy  other  systems  but 
not  the  church  of  the  living  God. — D. 
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A Modern 

Samaritan 

Story 


By  Nelson  Kauffman 


A certain  enthusiastic  young  church  worker  approached  a 
veteran  missionary  and  inquired  of  him  saying,  “What 
methods  may  I use  to  win  souls  for  Christ?” 

The  older  missionary  replied,  “What  does  the  Bible  say? 
What  are  the  passages  that  describe  the  missionary  task?” 
The  younger  man  said,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  “He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.”  “As  thou  hast  sent  me  in- 
to the  world,  even  so  have  I also  sent  them  into  the 
world,”  and  “God  hath  shewed  me  that  I should  not  call 
any  man  common  or  unclean.” 

The  older  man  answered,  “You  have  discovered  the  con- 
cern of  our  Lord  for  the  lost  of  earth.  Do  these  things  and 
you  will  be  a successful  missionary.  But  the  younger  man, 
anxious  to  impress  the  older  worker  with  his  loyalty  to 
God,  his  obedience  to  the  church,  and  his  fear  of  departing 
from  the  faith,  said,  “But  haven’t  some  of  our  missionaries 
failed  in  keeping  the  church  pure?  Aren’t  they  misleading 
the  church  by  accepting  people  who  have  backgrounds  of 
which  we  can’t  approve?” 

To  this  the  veteran  missionary  replied,  “A  certain  young 
girl  from  an  unhappy  home,  in  which  both  father  and 
mother  worked  at  good  jobs,  went  down  from  adolescence 
toward  adulthood  and  fell  in  with  some  bad  company.  A 
young  man  stripped  her  of  her  virtue  and  then  married  her 
to  please  her  parents  but  soon  departed,  leaving  her  with 
child  and  no  home.  Along  came  a man  whom  she  loved 
and  married.  With  him  she  raised  a family  of  children,  but 
she  lost  all  hope  because  people  discriminated  against  her 
for  her  past  and  belonging  to  a different  kind  of  family. 
“By  chance  there  dropped  in  to  see  the  family  one  day  a 


young  man  who  was  a Christian.  He  was  immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  parents’  soul  hunger  and  the  need  of  their 
children  for  the  ministry  of  the  church.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  learned  of  their  background,  so  that  on  his 
next  visit  to  that  community  he  went  by  their  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  He  could  not  become  involved 
with  such  a family,  for  he  was  afraid  what  his  fellow 
Christians  might  think.  He,  however,  did  report  the  need  of 
the  family  to  his  minister. 

“The  minister,  as  he  visited  in  his  community,  unaware 
that  the  family  lived  in  this  particular  house,  knocked  on 
the  door  and  was  invited  in.  He  forthwith  became  involved 
in  conversation,  and  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  need 
of  this  family.  However,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  the  wife 
and  mother  reported  how  the  family  had  lost  further  hope 
when  the  young  man  who  had  called  earlier  never  returned. 
They  felt  possibly  it  was  because  their  background  was 
different,  their  name  strange,  or  their  skin  pigment  dark. 

“A  feeling  of  fear  came  over  the  minister  as  he  remem- 
bered the  story  of  the  family,  for  he  also  felt  he  could  not 
risk  becoming  involved  with  such  a family.  Even  though 
their  need  was  great,  his  position  in  his  fellowship  could 
not  be  ignored,  and  anyway  there  were  other  groups  who 
might  help  such  people.  So,  remembering  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  this  kind  of  problem  was  to  avoid  it,  and  that 
he  had  no  way  to  help  the  family  and  retain  Christian 
standards,  he  too  went  by  on  another  street,  seeking  those 
who  would  be  a credit  to  his  church. 

“A  certain  Christian  from  another  congregation  came  up- 
on this  neglected  family.  Hearing  of  their  plight  and  their 
suffering  from  spiritual  neglect  and  discrimination,  and  see- 
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ing  the  hunger  of  their  souls  and  the  pain  of  rejection  by 
others,  he  felt  his  heart  ache  for  them  and  experienced  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  for  them.  He  changed  his  plans  at  a 
sacrifice  and  stayed  with  them  all  day,  pouring  into  their 
confused  minds  and  wounded  hearts  the  healing  oil  of 
grace,  saying,  ‘For  we  ourselves  . . . were  sometimes  fool- 
ish, disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleas- 
ures, living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one 
another.  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our 
Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  that  being  justified  by  his  grace, 
we  should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life’  (Tit.  3:3-7). 

“He  told  them  of  the  love  that  caused  Jesus  to  say, 
Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,’  and 
to  allow  Himself  to  be  ‘wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.'  He  told  them  the  story  of 
how  Jesus  was  rejected  by  men  who  said,  ‘This  man  is  not 
of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day.’  At  the 
risk  of  his  reputation  with  his  brethren,  he  put  the  family 
in  his  own  car  and  took  them  to  his  own  church,  showing 
them  love  and  acceptance  in  his  own  congregation.  He 
helped  his  congregation  to  meet  their  spiritual  needs  and 
led  them  to  faith  in  Christ  and  assurance  of  forgiveness. 

“He  faced  their  problem  as  if  it  had  been  his  own, 
showing  them  Paul’s  statements,  ‘Be  not  deceived:  neither 
fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  cov- 
etous, nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of  you 
[ and  us  ] : but  ye  [ we  ] are  washed,  but  ye"  [ we  ] are 
sanctified,  but  ye  [wej  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God’  (1  Cor.  6:9-11). 

“And  afterward,  as  he  left  for  a meeting  with  his  fellow 
Christians  in  other  places,  he  said  to  his  congregation,  ‘If 
you  count  me  therefore  a partner,  receive  this  family  as 
myself.  If  they  have  embarrassed  you  or  made  you 
ashamed,  blame  me  for  that  too.’  Furthermore,  he  said,  ‘If, 
when  I return,  there  is  still  a problem  in  our  fellowship,  I 
will  stand  by  and  suffer  with  you  to  the  end,  for  what 
things  were  gain  to  me  those  I counted  loss  for  Christ,  for 
this  is  a faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  of  whom 
I am  chief.  ’ 

Now  which  of  these  witnesses  do  you  think  understood, 
preached,  and  taught  the  gospel,  the  good  news  that  God 
saves  people  as  bad  as  we  are,  and  can  also  save  others 
whose  skin,  heritage,  name,  and  background  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  ours?” 

The  younger  man  answered,  ‘‘He  who  was  not  afraid  of 
his  reputation;  who  for  the  sake  of  Christ  identified  himself 
with  bleeding  hearts  and  broken  lives;  and  who  led  them 
to  faith,  forgiveness,  and  obedience  in  Christ.” 

The  veteran  then  said,  “Go,  young  man,  and  do  like- 
wise!” rn 


Missions  Today 


Not  Neutral- 

Not  Partisan 


By  J.  D.  Graber 

Missionaries  cannot  remain  neutral  when  the  nation  in 
which  they  are  serving  becomes  embroiled  in  revolution  or 
war.  There  must  always  be  a healthy  identification  with  the 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  fears  of  the  people  who  have  now 
become  brothers  and  sisters.  This  places  the  missionary  in  a 
very  difficult  position,  but  one  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 

Oh,  no,  they  are  not  leaving.  They  will  stay  and  suffer 
with  us.  Serious  war  was  imminent  and  foreign  governments 
were  advising  their  nationals  to  leave.  A neighbor  asked  one 
of  our  missionaries,  “Are  you  going  to  leave?”  Without  even 
waiting  for  the  missionary  to  say  anything,  another  neighbor 
answered  as  above.  What  a compliment  they  thus  paid  the 
missionaries!  Here  there  was  perhaps  unconscious  but  very 
real  identification. 

In  a tense  political  situation  the  missionary  must  be  iden- 
tified but  not  blindly  partisan.  We  have  long  ago  learned 
that  physical  identification  is  not  even  the  most  important 
aspect  of  his  identification.  He  must  share  the  hopes,  fears, 
and  aspirations  of  his  people  and  this  emotional  attitude  is 
more  significant  than  mere  physical  identification.  Yet  the 
missionary  always  remembers  that  his  first  loyalty  is  to  his 
Christ,  and  that  he  is  finally  still  a foreigner  in  his  chosen 
land. 

For  us  in  the  homeland  the  same  principles  apply.  Jesus 
breaks  down  walls  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  We  are  com- 
manded to  love  our  enemy  and  to  give  him  food  and  drink. 
The  nationalism  of  our  own  country  is  the  same  kind  of 
temptation  for  us  as  partisanism  is  for  the  overseas  mission- 
ary. In  international  conflict  we  remain  first  and  always 
Christian. 

Mission  Board  ’67  recently,  in  annual  meeting  at  Hesston, 
Kan.,  passed  a resolution  which  said  in  part,  “We  renew  our 
commitment  to  seek  to  be  present  . . . wherever  men  are 
divided  against  one  another,  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict .” 

Not  pro  Israel ; not  pro  Arab — not  pro  or  con  any  side  of 
international  war.  “We  seek  out  possible  ministries,”  the 
resolution  says  further,  “for  which  our  nonresistant  commit- 
ment should  motivate  and  qualify  us  . . . that  we  renew 
prayer  for  peace.’  Our  mission  and  relief  agencies  are  active 
in  several  regions  currently  torn  by  political  and  military 
strife.  We  have  a unique  opportunity,  as  a Mennonite 
Church,  to  bear  witness  to  our  loyalty  to  Christ  which  al- 
ways transcends  narrow  national  and  political  bounds.  □ 
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The  High  Cost 
Of  Christian  Unity 

By  Horace  L.  Fenton,  Jr. 

Everybody  likes  a bargain.  We  spend  our  lives  hunting 
them.  But  spiritual  achievements  cost;  you  don’t  find  them 
on  bargain  counters,  or  in  glorified  discount  houses. 

Take  Christian  unity,  for  example.  We  all  agree  it’s  a 
desirable  thing,  but  too  few  of  us  have  considered  its  cost. 

There  are  those  who  think  of  such  unity  merely  in  terms 
of  merged  organizations.  To  them,  the  dream  of  Christian 
unity  will  be  fulfilled  when  all  the  denominations  come  to- 
gether in  some  kind  of  super-church.  Never  mind  doctrine, 
they  say;  doctrine  divides,  so  the  monolithic  structure  we 
are  building  must  have  a minimal  doctrinal  foundation. 

They  are  wrong — not  because  they  do  not  have  a high 
ideal  and  not  because  they  are  unwilling  to  struggle  for  its 
attainment.  But  the  kind  of  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed, 
the  only  kind  worthy  of  being  called  Christian  unity,  is  a 
much  more  costly  thing. 

A Strange  Kind  of  Unity 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  share  the  dreams  of  the  ecu- 
menists are  likely  to  seek  our  form  of  Christian  unity  at  a 
different  bargain  counter.  On  the  basis  of  Scripture  we  in- 
sist that  we  already  have  the  unity  Christ  prayed  for.  We 
rightly  point  out  that  our  hope  doesn’t  depend  on  organi- 
zational amalgamations.  We  insist — and  on  good  grounds 
— that  unity  is  quite  another  thing  from  uniformity,  and 
that  it  can  never  be  achieved  or  maintained  by  ignoring 
basic  biblical  truths. 

But  the  unity  we  claim  is  a strange  thing;  we  don’t  real- 
ly seem  to  be  sure  of  the  nature  of  it,  in  any  practical 
sense.  And  we  manifest  so  little  of  it,  in  visible  form,  that 
an  unbelieving  world  might  never  suspect  that  we  had  it,  if 
we  didn’t  make  the  claim.  The  kind  of  unity  we  profess 
seems  to  make  few  demands  on  us,  and  to  have  little  vis- 
ible effect  on  our  conduct.  It’s  a bargain-price  unit,  not 
very  closely  related  to  the  kind  Christ  prayed  for. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy — and  to  manifest — the  unity  Christ 
purposes  for  us,  we  must  face  the  cost  of  it.  There  are 
some  cheaper  substitutes  on  the  market  today,  but  they  are 
cheap  in  several  senses,  and  worth  about  what  they  cost. 

Part  of  the  price  of  true  Christian  unity  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  time.  If  we  are  to  seek  out  our  brothers  in  Christ, 
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and  if  we  are  to  pray  with  them  and  work  with  them  for 
the  Lord,  it  will  cost  time — a very  precious  element  in  our 
daily  existence.  If  evangelicals  are  to  find  new  ways  of 
making  Christ  known  and  of  expressing  their  unity  in  Him, 
it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  something  else  we  are  already 
doing. 

A pastor  of  a strong  evangelical  church,  invited  to  co- 
operate with  struggling  churches  in  the  same  neighborhood 
in  an  all-out  evangelistic  effort,  declined.  His  reason  for 
not  participating  was  not  doctrinal;  he  said  that  his  church 
was  too  busy  with  its  own  evangelistic  program  to  spare 
the  time  for  anything  else.  For  him  the  effort  to  manifest 
the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  was  too  costly.  Lacking  any 
sense  of  his  need  to  help  his  brethren  or  to  have  them 
minister  to  him,  he  didn’t  deny  the  importance  of  unity; 
he  just  decided  it  cost  too  much. 

But  time  is  not  the  only  cost.  The  price  of  Christian 
unity  is  also  humility — to  a degree  that  makes  hard  de- 
mands on  us.  And  when  we  face  up  to  this  part  of  the 
price,  many  of  us  decide  that  it’s  too  much  to  pay;  so  we 
settle  for  a cheap  substitute. 

For  example,  if  we  are  to  experience  Christian  unity  in 
our  local  churches,  missionary  organizations,  and  in  our 
wider  fellowships,  some  apologies  will  have  to  be  offered, 
forgiveness  will  have  to  be  asked,  and  there  will  need  to 
be  a knitting  up  of  relationships  which  unkind  words,  un- 
guarded criticisms,  and  unchristian  attacks  have  torn  asun- 
der. Many  of  us  will  have  to  humble  ourselves — always  a 
distasteful  process,  and  usually  a costly  one.  Some  of  us 
would  probably  rather  get  along  without  true  Christian 
unity  than  to  pay  so  high  a price  for  it. 

Confessing  and  Learning 

Humility  in  still  another  sense  will  be  demanded  of  us. 
We  shall  have  to  forsake  some  of  our  prejudices  against 
other  groups  of  Christians,  and  to  confess  that  our  group 
has  no  monopoly  on  Christian  truth.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  each  other.  If  we  realized  this,  it  would  be  much 
easier  for  born-again  Presbyterians  to  have  fellowship  with 
born-again  Pentecostals,  and  for  believing  Baptists  to  relate 
to  believing  Episcopalians.  Scripture  insists  that  all  of  us 
believers  need  each  other,  and  that  we  re  incomplete  with- 
out each  other.  But  our  prejudices  have  to  go  before  we 
can  admit  this.  Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  unity 
is  high-priced. 

Discernment  is  demanded,  too,  because  the  enjoyment  of 
the  true  is  dependent  upon  the  rejection  of  the  counterfeit, 
and  our  desire  for  Christian  unity  must  never  lead  us  into 
false  alliances. 

To  discern  the  body  of  Christ,  to  recognize  its  members 
wherever  they  are  found — even  in  the  strangest  places — and 
to  reject  the  false  representatives  of  His  body,  requires  dis- 
cernment, a costly  virtue. 

Yes,  Christian  unity  is  high-priced.  But  it’s  worth  all  it 
costs,  and  no  substitute  will  do.  It  is  the  will  of  God  for 
His  church,  an  essential  for  our  time.  Let  a passion  for 
this  kind  of  unity  possess  us.  And  let  not  its  high  price 
deter  us  from  seeking  it! 
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Our  Doctrine  of  Scripture 


By  J.  C.  Wenger 

Through  exposure  to  the  Word  of  God,  with  its  call  to  re- 
pentance and  faith,  men  of  every  generation  are  brought  to 
conversion  and  the  new  birth.  Such  converted  people  know 
by  immediate  awareness  that  God  has  by  His  Spirit  sought 
them  out  and  graciously  brought  them  to  new  life  in  Christ. 
They  believe  in  God,  not  through  a skillful  presentation  of 
the  theistic  proofs,  but  through  the  reality  of  being  divinely 
delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  of  experiencing  in  Christ 
salvation  and  healing.  The  foundation  of  faith  is  therefore 
deeper  than  logic;  it  is  based  on  encounter  with  God. 

Inner  Witness  to  Revelation 

Converted  sons  and  daughters  of  God  have  no  difficulty 
then  in  also  believing  in  divine  revelation;  for  as  they  hear 
or  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  are  aware  that  they  are 
hearing  more  than  the  word  of  holy  men  of  God — they  are 
listening  to  the  voice  of  God  Himself.  Theologians  call  God’s 
self-disclosure  in  history  divine  revelation.  Christians  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  not  so  much  because  of  argu- 
ments based  on  its  many  excellencies  but  because  of  the  in- 
ner witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  believers,  being  keenly 
aware  of  the  God  who  in  Christ  has  confronted  them,  find  it 
consonant  with  their  personal  experience  of  God  to  accept 
the  scriptural  reports  of  how  the  Word  of  God  came  to  Mo- 
ses, Samuel,  Nathan,  Isaiah,  and  Amos.  And  all  through  the 
Old  Testament  the  Word  of  God  (or  of  Jahweh)  refers  to  the 
living  and  powerful  word  which  God  gave  to  His  servants, 
the  prophets. 

In  a secondary  sense  Christ  and  the  apostles  can,  of 
course,  also  speak  of  the  record  of  God’s  self-disclosures  as 
also  being  the  Word  of  God,  for  what  was  originally  a spo- 
ken Word  has  in  the  meantime  become  an  inscripturated  or 
written  Word.  And  just  as  the  proclamation  of  the  message 
of  God  to  His  people  through  the  prophets  was  called  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  saving  gospel  of  Christ  is  also  called  the  Word  of 
God  or  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  final  and  definitive  Word  of  God  was  neither  oral 
nor  inscripturated;  it  was  the  personal  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled 
among  His  people  in  the  first  century  of  this  era.  The  full 
revelation  of  God  was  revealed  only  in  Christ.  And  as  the 
Word  of  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  in  every  age,  men  experi- 
ence afresh  a saving  encounter  with  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob. 


J.  C.  Wenger  is  professor  of  historical  theology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind.  This  article  was  written  tor  the  Dean  s Seminar  of  the 
Associated  Seminaries. 


Their  ultimate  hope  is  not  merely  in  a book — marvelous 
as  the  characteristics  of  that  Book  may  be.  Their  hope  is  in 
the  One  to  whom  that  Book  witnesses:  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  in  very  truth  the  fullness  of  divine  revelation, 
the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  One  in  whom 
all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  bodily.  Final  au- 
thority resides  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone. 

The  Authority  of  the  Spirit 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Christ  that  Christian  believers 
accept  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  as  God’s  Word. 
And  it  is  on  His  assurance  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  after 
Pentecost  constitute  the  apostles  as  trustworthy  interpreters 
of  the  Christ  event  that  Christian  believers  accept  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament.  And  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
remained  active  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
Christians  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  ancient 
church  came  to  final  clarity  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment through  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  essence  of  the 
apostolic  witness  to  Christ  may  be  set  down  in  blank  verse: 

GOD 

who  in  fragmentary  and 
varied  fashion  (NEB)0 
SPAKE 

in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets 
HATH 

in  these  last  days 
SPOKEN 
unto  us 

by  his  Son  (Heb.  1:1,2). 

The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  1961. 

With  this  full  blaze  of  divine  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ, 
how  could  anyone — asked  the  Anabaptists — return  to  the 
less  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament:  for 
ethics,  cultus,  or  theology?  And  yet  the  Anabaptists  regarded 
ALL  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  preparatory  for  and 
continuous  with  truths  of  the  New  Testament. 

If  men  would  but  use  the  Scriptures  for  this  divinely  in- 
tended purpose  of  witnessing  to  Christ  and  His  salvation, 
there  would  be  few  problems  indeed.  And  in  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition,  this  has  been  the  central  emphasis  as 
to  the  function  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  was  viewed  as 
pointing  to  the  Savior,  as  calling  men  to  turn  to  Him,  as 
the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  in  the  birth  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  the  family  of  God.  Because  Scripture  is  in  very 
truth  God-given,  it  is  profitable  for  teaching  Christian  truth, 
for  reproving  sin,  for  correcting  doctrinal  error,  for  instruct- 
ing in  divine  righteousness.  In  short,  it  matures  and  equips 
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the  man  of  God  to  perform  good  works. 

Intellectual  problems  arise  when  men  quit  using  the  Scrip- 
tures for  their  intended  purpose  and  begin  to  analyze  them 
with  tools  devised  for  secular  books  of  history  and  science. 
And  such  analysis  is  surely  not  to  be  rejected,  for  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  lose  their  power  by  being  studied  from  every 
possible  angle.  There  is  no  merit  in  taking  refuge  in  igno- 
rance. The  Bible  is,  to  be  frank,  both  a divine  book,  all 
“God-given,’’  and  at  the  same  time  a genuinely  human 
book.  Its  penmen  were  genuine  authors,  each  with  his  own 
style,  viewpoint,  and  background;  they  wrote  in  identifiable 
human  languages;  their  Semitic  thought  is  everywhere  in 
evidence — vivid,  pictorial,  concrete. 

And  as  an  ancient  book  the  Bible  shares  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  literature  of  the  Ancient  Near  East:  a delight  in 
dialogue,  no  differentiation  between  direct  and  indirect  quo- 
tation, and  no  critical  use  of  sources.  Earthly  data  is  given 
in  the  round  figures  of  common  people,  not  with  scientific 
precision  (five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  two  or  three 
firkins,  400  years  in  Egypt,  pi  is  simply  three  rather  than 
3.14159265).  And  the  language  is  generally  that  of  common 
people,  even  to  the  point  of  using  conscious  exaggeration: 
all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  died;  all  the  city  was  gathered 
together  at  the  door. 

People  who  go  to  the  Bible  asking  for  scientific  answers 
to  their  questions  about  the  universe  are  asking  the  wrong 
questions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  these  inspired  books 
were  not  written  to  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  solar  system, 
nor  to  anticipate  the  Linnaean  classification  of  flora  and 
fauna.  Rather,  they  were  written  to  enlighten  us  about  the 
salvation  which  God  offers  us  in  Christ.  The  Scriptures  of 
the  old  covenant  witness  to  this  “Son  of  David”  who  is  to 
come,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  new  covenant  recite  the 
story  of  His  coming,  especially  of  His  cross  and  resurrection, 
and  their  eternal  relevance  for  our  salvation. 

Although  even  the  history  of  Christ  is  not  exhaustive, 
enough  has  been  written  to  enable  us  to  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  be- 
lieving on  Him  to  receive  life  eternal.  Jn.  20:31.  The  Bible 
is  neither  a book  of  science  nor  an  all-comprehensive  his- 
tory. But  it  is  a good  and  adequate  “map”  to  glory. 

Blind  Bible  Readers 

The  Scriptures  may  never  be  viewed  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves. Too  often  have  Christians  tended  in  this  direction. 
This  tendency  to  eulogize  the  Scriptures  as  if  they  them- 
selves could  save  us  is  actually  an  ancient  Jewish  error.  Je- 
sus had  to  rebuke  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  His  day  for 
searching  the  Scriptures — thinking  to  find  in  them  eternal 
life  and  failing  to  realize  that  the  God-intended  function  of 
the  Scriptures  was  to  witness  to  the  Christ.  These  blind  Bi- 
ble readers  turned  away  from  the  One  to  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures witnessed  and  hunted  in  the  sacred  scrolls  for  a salva- 
tion which  those  scrolls  could  never  confer. 

Paul  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  The  poor  Jews,  said  he, 
have  a veil  over  their  hearts  so  that  they  cannot  see  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God  as  they  read  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Only  when  they  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus  will  that 


blinding  veil  be  removed.  And  this  is  not  only  the  plight  of 
the  Jews.  All  men  outside  of  Christ,  being  “natural,”  are 
blind  to  the  deity  and  saviorhood  of  Jesus.  They  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  with  us  who  have  come  to  spiritual  sight 
through  the  blessed  ministry  of  the  Spirit. 

For  God  who  in  Gen.  1 commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  hath  shone  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
2 Cor.  4:6.  And  so  Paul  can  gratefully  refer  to  us  Christians 
thus:  “But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face,  beholding  as  by  re- 
flection from  the  pages  of  Scripture  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
[ Jesus  ] , are  being  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Lord,  the  Spirit”  (2  Cor.  3:18).  On- 
ly the  Spirit  is  able  to  effect  this  amazing  inner  transforma- 
tion. 

The  Place  of  Critical  Study 

Students  of  Holy  Scripture  may  legitimately  study  every 
science  which  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  text:  ar- 
chaeology, history,  and  both  literary  and  form  criticism.  But 
at  all  times  there  must  be  the  awareness  that  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  dare  not  become  a substitute  for  the  Spir- 
it’s inner  illumination  of  the  penitent  and  obedient  child  of 
God  as  he  feeds  on  the  Word  of  God  for  the  bread  and  wa- 
ter of  eternal  life.  Indeed,  an  overemphasis  on  technical 
studies  can  actually  lead  to  barrenness  of  soul  and  coldness 
of  heart. 

Once  again,  this  is  no  plea  for  a naive  attitude  or  for  ig- 
norance. But  it  is  a reminder  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
what  the  real  nature  of  the  Bible  is:  God's  witness  to  Christ 
and  His  salvation.  We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  major  in 
minors  or  to  become  haughty  and  arrogant  “scientific  schol- 
ars.” 

The  Scriptures  were  intended  by  God  to  function  as  His 
living  oracles  in  the  life  of  His  redeemed  brotherhood. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  the  assemblies  of  the  saints — where  there 
is  freedom  to  discuss,  to  differ,  to  exhort,  to  teach,  to  correct 
one  another — that  the  real  truth  of  His  Word  gradually 
comes  to  light.  It  is  here  that  genuine  binding  and  loosing 
take  place.  It  is  here  that  lives  are  more  fully  sanctified.  It 
is  here  that  biblical  principles  are  applied  to  the  issues  of 
the  day.  It  is  here  that  the  glorified  Christ  rules  and  reigns 
through  His  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  His  saints. 
And  it  is  in  such  circles  that  the  will  of  God  is  discerned, 
rather  than  in  the  “scientific”  research  of  the  high  and 
mighty  of  the  intellectual  world. 

Just  as  belief  in  God  is  based  more  on  soteriology  than  on 
logic,  and  just  as  the  recognition  of  His  Word  comes  through 
the  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  rather  than  through  argu- 
ments based  on  its  excellencies,  so  the  real  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  discovered  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God  studying  together  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  illuminated  and  guided  by  His  Spirit  as  free  discus- 
sion takes  place.  Linguistic  experts  are  needed,  to  be  sure, 
and  genuine  erudition  is  indeed  an  asset,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  the  church  of  Christ — having  met  together  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord — must  be  able  to  say:  “It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.  ...”  Q 
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To  the  Delegates  and  Guests  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 


Franconia  Conference  Welcomes  You 


The  Mennonite  churches,  homes,  and  communities  of 
Franconia  Conference  (Southeastern  Pennsylvania)  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  fellowship  and  inspiration  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  meeting  (35th  biennium)  of  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference, Aug.  21-24,  1967.  The  Franconia  district  hosted 
General  Conference  once  before,  a delegate  session  in  1946, 
held  at  Souderton. 

While  the  Franconia  Conference  is  not  organizationally  an 
affiliate  of  General  Conference,  the  close  relationship  over 
the  years  has  created  a sense  of  total  brotherhood  and  a 
mutual  participation  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  The  coming  of  this  session  of  General  Confer- 
ence to  this  area  is  representative  of  the  desire  to  grow  to- 
gether in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  into  a unity  of  the 
faith. 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  established  in 
1954  and  located  at  Kulpsville,  near  Lansdale,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  1967  General  Conference  site  because  of  its 
large  and  pleasant  campus,  new  auditorium  and  dining  facil- 
ities, many  rooms  for  small  group  meetings,  adequate  park- 
ing areas,  and  proximity  to  the  northeast  extension  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Franconia  Conference,  with  the  Lancaster  Conference, 
is  the  oldest  conference  of  Mennonites  in  North  America. 
Its  first  congregation,  Skippack,  was  established  about  1709. 
Its  semiannual  meeting  of  ministers  dates  from  the  1750’s. 

Today  the  conference  is  comprised  of  50  congregations, 
totaling  5,480  members.  Churches  are  located  in  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  counties  (with  Souderton  the  approximate  center) 
and  extend  into  Chester,  Berks,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton 
counties  (Pennsylvania),  and  neighboring  New  Jersey.  Other 
new  congregations  have  taken  root  in  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, Long  Island  (New  York),  Vermont,  and  in  Mexico. 


Many  of  the  Lancaster  Conference  congregations  are  lo- 
cated within  a distance  of  70  to  100  miles  west.  Also  not 
far  away  are  several  congregations  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference.  In  addition,  there  are  nearly  thirty  congrega- 
tions of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  with  a membership  (Eastern  Dis- 
trict) of  4,672. 

The  Franconia  area  shares  the  rapid  urbanization  being 
experienced  by  Mennonite  communities  throughout  the 
states.  Farms  and  small  rural  communities  are  giving  way  to 
the  spreading  of  the  twentieth-century  megalopolis  mush- 
rooming along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Many  landmarks  of  historic  interest  remain  and  call  to 
mind  the  pioneering  days  of  the  Mennonite  faith  in  Colonial 
America.  General  Conference  delegates  and  visitors  may 
want  to  plan  an  extra  day  or  two  to  visit  Philadelphia  and 
points  nearby.  Also  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Camp  Associ- 
ation campground  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  Spruce  Lake 
Retreat,  is  less  than  a hundred  miles  to  the  north. 

In  behalf  of  the  church  community  we  heartily  welcome 
you  to  the  campus  of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Aug.  21-24  (or  earlier),  and  to  the  fellowship  of  our 
homes  and  congregations.  May  these  days  together  lead  us 
into  an  experiential  meaning  of  the  Conference  theme:  “As 
He  Is,  So  Are  We  in  This  World.’’ 

As  we  join  with  you,  in  the  meantime,  in  prayer  and 
preparation  for  your  coming,  we  have  one  practical  recom- 
mendation. Please  forward  your  advance  registration,  includ- 
ing your  train  or  plane  arrival  time  and  place,  to  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  R.  1,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446.  Telephone:  215  368-1033; 
if  no  answer,  call  215  256-8724. — The  1967  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  Local  Planning  Committee. 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 

To:  Mennonite  General  Conference,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
Route  1,  Box  296,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446 


NAME. 


TELEPHONE. 


ADDRESS. 


area  code 


number 


We  will  need  lodging  for: 
Men 


. Women. 


.Children. 


Night  lodging  desired  in  a home  in  the  community: 

Aug.  19  Aug.  20  Aug.  21  Aug.  22 

Please  send  information  concerning  motels  and  campsites: 

We  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at  on 


(include  zip  code) 

Man  and  Wife 

Aug.  23  Aug.  24 


hour 


i the. 


day 


If  traveling  by  plane,  please  give  flight  number. 
Please  meet  me/us  at: 


(railroad,  airline,  bus). 


(town) 
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The  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its  Youth 


What  I Want  My  Church 


Editor’s  note:  During  Ministers’  Week  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  five  students  were  asked  to  present  a discussion 
on  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  eyes  of  its  youth.  Last 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald  presented  the  first  day’s  discussion 
in  which  the  students  were  asked  to  share  some  negative 
criticism  common  among  youth. 

In  this  issue,  these  same  students  present  the  second  day’s 
discussion  on  “ What  1 Want  My  Church  to  Become.  ” 

Church  in  the  Truest  Sense 

Gerald  L.  Shenk,  1967  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  with  majors  in  Bible  and  sociology,  says  the  church 
must  learn  to  talk  together  about  things  that  matter. 

Again  I will  presejit  information  that  I have  received 
through  a paper  I did  for  a missions  course. 

First,  I would  like  to  suggest  a means  for  you  to  sense 
the  pulse  of  young  people  in  your  church.  If  young  people 
come  to  you  for  counsel,  guidance,  and  help,  you  can  believe 
that  you  are  communicating  with  them  and  they  feel  com- 
fortable in  your  presence. 

What  should  the  church  be  doing  for  her  youth  today? 
This  is  a question  that  can  be  answered  in  many  different 
ways,  but  the  thing  I sensed  most  in  talking  with  twenty- 
five  fellows  was  that  they  want  to  be  in  dialogue  with 
older  members.  Fifteen  fellows  made  specific  mention  of 
this,  saying  that  the  only  way  they  can  establish  Christian 
standards  is  to  discuss  with  people  who  have  them  and 
weigh  each  to  see  if  they  want  to  integrate  it. 

Other  remarks  were  these:  The  church  needs  a genuine 
concern  for  people;  it  must  remain  relevant  to  its  community; 
the  church  needs  to  write  to  its  congressmen  about  issues  of 
which  it  is  concerned;  the  church  should  let  the  public  know 
how  it  feels  when  one  of  its  members  is  not  willing  to  sell 
his  house  to  a Negro  family;  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
church — it  is  not  enough  to  sit  at  home  and  pray  about 
situations  involving  its  community;  our  approach  needs  to 
vary  so  that  we  are  communicating  to  all  age-groups;  the 
church  needs  to  be  able  to  go  through  a change  about  every 
five  years  if  it  is  to  remain  relevant. 

The  church  of  the  future  will  be  an  urban  church.  If  we 
are  to  be  the  church  in  the  future,  we  need  to  prepare  our 
young  people  for  living  in  that  situation — work  camps,  week- 


end visits  to  the  city,  research  in  one’s  own  community  as 
to  how  or  what  people  think  their  church  should  be.  This 
will  include  involvement  in  programs  that  expose  them  to 
life  and  not  only  Mennonite  life.  Ministers  must  be  open- 
minded  to  direct  or  better  yet  just  assist  in  these  programs. 

An  educated  ministry  was  mentioned  by  different  fellows 
because  they  felt  an  educated  minister  will  be  more  likely 
to  have  sermons  that  challenge  the  more  educated  members. 

Other  suggestions  were  that  the  church  needs  to  provide 
more  recreational  activities  and  suggest  books  and  literature 
that  would  be  helpful  to  her  youth.  Joint  young  people  s 
social  activities  and  services  with  non-Mennonite  groups 
some  felt  would  be  beneficial.  Some  said  films  that  deal 
with  specific  problems  can  be  helpful  in  working  through 
different  situations.  The  church  needs  to  become  an  innovator 
was  another  comment. 

As  we  share  together,  the  church  is  becoming  the  church 
in  the  truest  sense.  This  is  what  needs  to  happen  to  com- 
municate the  gospel  to  others. — Gerald  L.  Shenk. 

Freedom  for  Discussion 

Donald  Kray  bill,  June  graduate  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  with  a major  in  Bible  and  sociology,  tells  what  he 
wants  from  his  pastor  and  church. 

I.  What  I Want  My  Pastor  to  Be 

I want  my  pastor  to  work  himself  out  of  a job.  That  is, 

I hope  that  he  attempts  to  recruit  and  train  young  men  for 
the  ministry  who  could  do  the  job  better  someday  than  he 
can. 

We  hear  a lot  of  people  talking  about  the  need  for  pastors. 
If  there  is  a need,  it’s  the  church’s  own  fault.  If  a young 
man  in  a given  congregation  senses  the  Lord  leading  him 
into  the  ministry,  he  knows  good  and  well  that  the  oppor- 
tunity will  come  only  if  his  own  pastor  passes  to  another 
world.  Thus  persons  who  are  at  one  time  in  their  life  sen- 
sitive to  the  possibility  of  the  ministry  often  turn  to  another 
discipline  of  study. 

I want  a pastor  who’s  not  afraid  to  encourage  budding 
young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  I would  hope  that  he 
would  give  such  young  men  opportunities  in  their  local 
congregation  to  assess  their  abilities  and  confirm  their  con- 
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victions.  I hope  that  my  pastor  would  encourage  the  congre- 
gation to  provide  a fund  for  theological  training  of  young 
men  in  the  congregation.  What  better  investment  could  a 
congregation  make  than  to  provide  funds  for  a certain 
amount  of  a person’s  training  and  then  send  him  away  or 
open  a position  for  him  at  home? 

I want  my  pastor  to  be  active  in  counseling  members  of 
my  congregation.  I think  that  most  of  his  work  is  out  of 
the  pulpit,  with  the  people  during  the  week,  sharing  in 
their  life.  I want  a pastor  who  is  open  and  honest  with  me 
— not  a twelfth-century  monk  robed  in  piety,  one  who  is 
never  tempted.  Premarital  and  postmarital  counseling  should 
be  an  integral  function  of  my  pastor’s  work. 

1 want  a pastor  who  is  interested  in  cars  and  girls.  1 think 
that  a pastor  should  know  the  difference  between  a Mustang 
and  a G.T.O.  I want  a pastor  who  is  interested  in  my 
dating  life  by  keeping  tab  on  my  latest  flame.  My  pastor 
should  have  a realistic  concept  of  the  culture  which  high 
school  and  college  people  face.  He  should  be  well  versed  on 
current  subjects  and  willing  to  work  through  problems  which 
develop  in  the  life  of  the  normal  student. 

I want  my  pastor  to  be  open  to  variety  and  change.  I 
like  a pastor  who  attempts  to  bring  vitality  and  meaning 
into  church  services.  Reshuffling  the  format  and  routine  of 
worship  fosters  interest  in  church  life.  I hope  my  pastor  is 
honest  enough  to  talk  new  ideas  over  with  me.  When  I 
know  that  my  pastor  has  strong  feelings  about  certain  issues, 

I would  appreciate  his  hearing  my  side  and  rethinking  the 
issue  with  me  instead  of  mouthing  prepackaged  answers 
which  really  evade  my  question. 

II.  What  I Want  My  Congregation  to  Become 

I want  my  congregation  to  involve  all  our  members  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  I know  of  a congregation  where 
recently  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  was  19  years 
old  and  the  church  chorister  17.  This  can  be  contrasted 
with  other  congregations  where  one  man  has  been  Sunday 
school  superintendent  for  the  last  ten  years  and  one  person 
has  led  all  the  singing  for  the  last  five  years. 

I want  my  congregation  to  have  a strategy  for  evangelism 
in  the  local  community.  This  is  not  to  minimize  or  slight 
the  work  of  the  creative  Spirit;  it  is  to  suggest  that  we’ve 
been  talking  about  cutting  wheat  for  years  but  haven’t 
bought  a combine  yet. 


1 want  my  church  to  have  a projected  rate  of  increase  for 
the  next  five  years.  It  should  have  some  definite  and  concise 
plans  concerning  areas  of  the  community  which  need  a con- 
frontation with  the  gospel.  The  congregation  should  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  Welcome  Wagon  or  other  community 
organizations  in  order  to  keep  an  up-to-date  list  of  new- 
comers in  the  community.  These  people  experiencing  cul- 
tural shock  would  be  responsive  to  the  gospel. 

I hope  that  in  addition  to  being  a confessing,  sharing,  and 
worshiping  community  my  church  will  also  be  a marketplace 
where  I can  feel  free  to  air  my  ideas  and  seek  help  in 
affirming  some  of  the  doubtful  areas  of  my  faith  Recently 
one  congregation  gave  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  period  to 
the  college  students  to  present  a program  of  their  choosing. 
The  students  shared  their  college  experiences  with  the  con- 
gregation and  the  interchange  was  quite  helpful  in  improving 
relations  between  the  generations  in  the  congregation.  This 
type  of  interaction  is  an  imperative  for  every  congregation. 
It  must  create  a setting  where  innovations,  change,  and  the- 
ology can  be  discussed  freely  without  offense. — Don  Kraybill. 

Change  to  a World  View 

Stuart  Showalter,  1967  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  says  that  Mennonite  youth  of  today  are  optimistic 
about  the  church. 


Youth  are  delicate  individuals.  And  youth  today,  while  they 
resemble  their  elders  in  many  respects,  are  more  sensitive 
than  ever  to  the  world  about  them. 

The  advance  in  communications  is  probably  the  greatest 
reason  for  this  awareness  by  youth  of  what  is  happening 
around  them.  The  church  is  no  longer  able  to  completely 
isolate  radios,  television,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  Young 
people  are  generally  well  informed,  and  they  do  make  re- 
sponses to  the  many  appeals  they  meet  daily. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  also  making  an  appeal  to  its 
young  people.  Programs  such  as  Pax,  VS,  and  TAP,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  opportunities  to  serve  abroad  in  overseas 
missions,  are  a credit  to  the  church  and  appeal  to  the  young 
man  and  woman.  In  this  area  of  the  church  lies  the  greatest 
potential  for  service  to  mankind.  The  world  is  crying  for 
administrators,  doctors,  teachers,  nurses,  and  specialized 
laborers  of  all  descriptions.  And  the  call  is  greatest  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  serve  out  of  Christian  concern,  com- 
passion, and  purpose. 

Here  at  EMC,  many  students  are  preparing  to  serve  the 
church  after  graduation.  From  last  year’s  senior  class  of  120 
students  21  began  to  serve  in  TAP  and  VS  immediately  after 
graduation.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  class  of  1967  also 
anticipate  serving  the  church  after  they  graduate. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  rooted  in  a strong  New  Testa- 
ment biblicism.  The  Anabaptists’  clear-cut  emphasis  on  faith 
combined  with  discipleship  cannot  be  found  in  any  other 
Protestant  movement.  If  the  Mennonite  Church  could  iron 
out  the  inconsistencies  in  the  eyes  of  its  youth  and  if  the 
church  provided  a receptive  atmosphere  to  those  outside  of 
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the  traditional  faith,  the  message  of  salvation  through  Christ 
would  take  on  much  more  significant  meaning,  and  the 
Anabaptist  vision  of  a unified  body  of  believers  would  be 
recaptured  in  the  form  of  a new  reality. 

Hopefully,  the  Mennonite  Church  of  tomorrow  will  present 
a strong  mission  emphasis  in  the  locale  of  the  immediate 
congregation.  How  many  churches  have  taken  community 
surveys  within  the  past  five  years?  Did  they  come  away  from 
it  saying  that  the  community  was  “churched”?  That  is  what 
happened  in  many  areas  until  the  parishioners  honestly  in- 
vestigated the  possibilities  for  expansion.  No,  they  have  not 
brought  all  the  neighborhood  sinners  to  Christ.  But  they 
have  made  a start.  They  unashamedly  extend  the  invitation 
to  the  unchurched  resident,  and  they  receive  him  when  he 
does  come. 

Finally,  the  Mennonite  Church  of  tomorrow  will  be  one  of 
the  leaders  in  Protestant  circles.  As  Willard  M.  Swartley 
stated  some  time  ago,  “The  Mennonites  are  deciding  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  fat  and  lazy  or  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  the  conscience  of  society.  Another  asked,  “If  you 
Mennonites  keep  on  with  your  social  ethics  and  evangelism, 
you  will  have  the  whole  world  converted;  then  what  will 
you  do?” 

It  is  words  such  as  these  that  give  youth  and  the  church 
an  optimistic  outlook,  for  these  words  echo  the  change  that 
is  taking  place  within  the  church  today,  a change  that  is 
viewing  the  whole  of  society  and  moving  into  potential  areas 
of  service.  If  the  church  can  peaceably  and  quickly  solve  its 
internal  problems  and  focus  attention  on  those  who  are 
really  in  need  (and  not  in  India  or  Africa),  its  power  and 
potential  will  be  unleashed  in  a way  that  has  never  been 
experienced  before. — Stuart  Showalter. 


To  Be  a Brother  in  Christ 

Richard  A.  Showalter,  last  year  a college  junior  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  with  a major  in  English  and  biblical 
studies,  says  that  we  must  risk  ourselves  to  the  Holy  Spir- 
it. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  subjects  I could  be  as- 
signed. I am  a member  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  this  means  much  more  to  me  than  a cloud-nine  theo- 
logical affirmation  or  a sub-point  in  the  Mennonite  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  I have  asked  God  to  temper  my  idealism  with 
the  kind  of  realism  which  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from, 
basic  Christianity. 

This  is  probably  a subject  about  which  you  have  more  to 
say  than  what  we  as  youth  can  present.  But  it  is  at  this 
point  that  I must  remind  myself  that  my  experience  with 
Christ  and  involvement  in  the  church  is  no  less  demanding 
than  yours,  otherwise  we  would  be  guilty  of  a false  dichot- 
omy within  the  body.  I am  not  questioning  the  distribution 
of  authority  or  of  the  gifts  within  the  church  when  I say 
this. 

We  as  a brotherhood  stand  at  the  edge  of  what  could  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  our  history.  Cer- 


tainly the  Christian  church  does,  and  it  is  to  this  church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  we  all  owe  our  primary  allegiance.  The 
breakdown  of  the  old  state-church  way  of  thinking  is  almost 
complete,  and  we  face  a society  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  has  everything — everything  except  a reason  for  exist- 
ing. This  society  is  legally  open  to  the  gospel,  and  the 
rapid  change  occurring  constantly  gives  us  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  church  can  direct  some  of  this  change 
in  Godward  channels. 

But,  more  particularly,  what  is  my  vision  for  the  church  of 
tomorrow? 

I would  say  first  that  I want  to  experience  much  more  of 
what  I am  already  experiencing  today  in  my  life  with  Christ. 
I want  to  continue  to  experience  the  growth  in  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God  which  I am  experiencing  today,  and  I 
want  to  continue  to  grow  in  my  understanding  of  what  the 
church  is  all  about.  Recent  experiences  in  a prayer  and  fel- 
lowship group  in  which  several  fellows  have  been  meeting  for 
“prayer,  praise,  confession,  rebuke,  and  whatever  else  God 
has  for  us"  have  given  me  a new  awareness  of  what  it 
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means  to  live  as  a brother  in  Christ  with  others. 

I am  convinced  that  the  church  of  tomorrow  must  be  sit- 
uated firmly  on  Jesus  Christ.  I have  dabbled,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  dabbled,  in  the  major  currents  of  contempo- 
rary thought  both  within  and  without  the  church,  and  I 
personally  feel  the  church  may  as  well  turn  its  program  over 
to  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Anti-Defamation  League  as  to 
ignore  the  historical  and  contemporary  coming  of  God  to  man 
in  Jesus  Christ.  I also  believe  that  when  we  as  a brother- 
hood begin  to  believe  this  very  deeply,  we  will  not  need  to 
look  so  hard  for  some  evidence  of  tension  between  ourselves 
and  our  world. 

I do  not  believe  that  we  can  sit  down  together  and  plan 
the  course  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  saying  this  1 do  not 
mean  we  do  not  need  goals.  We  probably  need  many  more. 
But  until  we  learn  to  risk  ourselves  and  our  brothers  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  never  experience  the  church  dynamic. 
And  until  we  understand  well  enough  the  meaning  of  grace 
to  become  a confessing  community,  we  shall  never  even 
understand  the  church  at  all.  It  is  my  conviction  that  per- 
son after  person  puts  on  a mask  inside  churches  because 
they  feel  they  alone  are  facing  defeat  and  loss  of  power  in 
Christian  experience,  while  probably  you  yourselves  and  the 
majority  of  your  church  members  face  the  same  problems  but 
are  either  afraid  or  too  good  to  talk  about  them.  If  I have 
any  program  for  church  renewal,  it  involves  this. 

Another  word  about  risking  ourselves  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I think  this  should  be  as  meaningful  for  the  pastor  as  for 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  I do  not  think  you  will 
find  meaningful  answers  to  the  problem  of  church  discipline, 
for  example,  until  this  becomes  an  actuality.  Wherever  Chris- 
tians gather  and  form  a brotherhood,  discipline  emerges.  We 
want  to  be  responsible  to  our  brothers  as  well  as  to  God. 

God  does  not  intend  for  us,  any  more  than  He  did  for 
Adam,  to  live  alone.  We  have  emphasized  our  horizontal 
and  vertical  relationships  at  the  expense  of  the  circular — 
that  intimate  group  of  disciples  which  gather  for  prayer, 
praise,  worship,  testimony,  confession,  and  sharing  together 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Persons  who  do  not  really  know  the  Lord 
Jesus  do  not  last  long  in  this  kind  of  fellowship.  On  the 
contrary,  as  you  well  know,  the  ministers  alone  carry  the 
burden  of  all  the  discernment  within  many  churches.  This 
is  wrong. 

Many  ministers  are  actually  dwarfed  spiritually  because  of 
their  false  assumption  that  God  has  given  them  the  gifts  and 
the  grace  to  bear  alone.  Yet  1 Cor.  12  teaches  plainly  that 
there  is  diversity  of  receiver  as  well  as  of  gift.  Now  I know 
you  will  readily  give  this  your  assent,  and  perhaps  say 
you’ve  been  teaching  it  for  years,  but  I challenge  you  to  read 
1 Cor.  12  carefully  and  try  to  forget  for  once  the  gifts  of 
Sunday  school  teaching  and  witnessing  which  have  been 
described  to  us  over  and  over  again.  I really  believe  that 
the  problem  of  our  brotherhood  today  lies  much  more  in 
1 Cor.  12 — 14  than  in  1 Cor.  11. 

I would  also  emphasize  that  being  a disciple  of  Christ  is 
a very  painful  experience.  Our  tradition  of  discipleship  is 
laudable,  but  discipleship  today  is  more  a part  of  our  theo- 
logical framework  than  it  is  a part  of  our  lives.  If  we  are 


preaching  no  more  than  a “happiness  Christianity,”  we  are 
mocking  Jesus  Christ,  who  calls  us  to  come  and  die. 

The  words  of  Herbert  Butterfield  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  Christianity  and  History  are  worth  our  consideration: 
There  are  times  when  we  can  never  meet  the  future  with 
sufficient  elasticity  of  mind,  especially  if  we  are  locked  in 
the  contemporary  systems  of  thought.  We  can  do  worse  than 
remember  a principle  which  both  gives  us  a firm  Rock  and 
leaves  us  the  maximum  elasticity  for  our  minds:  Hold  to 
Christ,  and  for  the  rest  be  totally  uncommitted.” 

— Richard  A.  Showalter 


Toward  a Unified  Offensive 

A.  Eugene  Reynolds,  a June  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  with  a major  in  psychology,  says  that  we  need  a 
“baptism  of  desire.” 

The  topic  of  missions  is  as  old  as  the  New  Testament  it- 
self. Throughout  the  years  the  Mennonite  Church  has  inter- 
preted this  function  to  be  the  core  of  the  Christian  witness. 
The  purpose  has  remained  basically  the  same,  to  build  the 
church  of  Christ  in  the  community.  Without  question,  a uni- 
fied commitment  is  a prerequisite  for  success. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mennonite  thought  concerning  Christian 
doctrine  is  exceptionally  diversified.  Within  the  present 
milieu,  is  unity  feasible?  Do  you  truly  feel  unified  with  one 
another?  Or  does  the  complex  church  discipline  and  structure 
tend  to  perpetuate  discord? 

What  are  the  favorite  topics  of  discussion  among  ministers? 
Each  other’s  theological  position?  Who  is  conservative  or 
liberal?  Who  delivers  the  better  sermon?  Concerns  such  as, 
“How  can  we  together  tackle  the  problems  of  growth  that 
pervade  the  church?”  If  it  is  the  latter,  then  I would  want 
the  ministry  to  have  enough  freedom  and  harmony  among 
the  hierarchy  to  similarly  motivate  the  laity.  A harmonious 
church  spirit  is  extremely  essential  for  the  church  to  attain 
its  objective  of  mission. 

Youth  feel  the  church  is  “way  out,”  precisely  because  it  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  real  centers  of  struggle  and  creativity. 
It  is  prone  to  harangue  the  world  with  a message  that  is 
totally  irrelevant.  It  has  become  imperative  that  the  church 
“listen”  to  the  world.  After  all,  it  is  God’s  world.  He  is 
present  and  active  in  it  apart  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Attention  must  be  given  for  the  very  practical  reason  that 
by  listening  the  church  can  learn  to  speak  its  language  and 
make  the  message  relevant.  It  must  listen,  not  simply  for 
the  pragmatic  purpose  of  learning  the  language,  but  chiefly 
because  the  world  is  God’s  and  His  divine  grace  is  equally 
distributed. 

Since  God  is  omnipresent,  it  would  seem  that  He  has  a 
message  to  speak  to  the  Mennonite  Church  through  the 
world.  Secular  criticism  is  needed.  And  the  usual  defensive 
response  should  be  replaced  with  an  offensive  approach  as 
exhibited  by  the  early  church. 

The  Mennonite  Church  needs  what  the  Catholics  call  the 
baptism  of  desire.  Members  keep  patting  each  other  on  the 
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back  for  their  holiness.  It  is  time  the  church  gave  these 
individuals  some  inspiration  to  influence  people  in  the  nearby 
areas.  The  church  consists  of  its  members,  but  depends  upon 
new  members  for  survival  and  growth.  An  arranged  attempt 
to  help  unacquainted  visitors  feel  welcome  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  crucial.  Home  invitations  and  follow-up  notes  are 
indispensable.  For  the  church  to  have  precedence  it  piust  be 
involved  in  people’s  daily  life  in  the  street,  school,  and  citi- 
zen groups.  Essentially,  this  is  letting  the  people  outside  the 
church  know  what  is  going  on  inside. 

It  is  apparent  there  is  a great  need  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  recognize  persons  who  are  not  an  immediate  part 
of  the  congregation.  The  message  is  the  same  and  the  recip- 
ients are  much  the  same  as  always.  Therefore,  I want  the 
church  to  become  confident  it  has  something  to  offer  and 
then  take  action  with  the  use  of  new  methods  and  mate- 
rials. This  is  the  offensive  attack  of  Christianity  that  is 
all-inclusive. 

Whether  the  Mennonite  Church  communicates  to  the  re- 
spected individuals  of  a community  or  to  the  scum  of  society. 


the  important  question  is,  “Who  are  they?”  And  the  an- 
swer is,  “They  are  people  about  whom  the  gospel  is  true.” 
They  may  be  known  as  criminals,  adulterers,  divorcees, 
communists,  or  Hindus,  but  if  the  church  does  not  automat- 
ically think  of  all  the  things  that  God  has  done  for  them, 
it  is  in  no  position  to  talk  about  Jesus  Christ.  Read  the  list 
of  Christian  doctrines — all  the  things  you  believe  and  I 
believe  are  true.  However,  we  tend  to  forget  they  are  true 
for  all  men.  Egotistic  indulgence  is  apparent  in  the  fancy 
that  the  gospel  is  true  only  for  Mennonites. 

Often  Mennonites  are  like  little  Jack  Horner.  Anybody 
who  puts  in  his  thumb  will  pull  out  a plum,  not  simply 
Jack  Horner.  There  is  salvation  for  every  man  in  the  gospel, 
and  naive  Mennonite  Christians  must  discontinue  feeling  they 
are  little  Jack  Horners. 

Thus  I hope  the  Mennonite  Church  can  begin  a unified 
offensive  to  present  Christ  to  the  world  of  men  and  that  the 
central  mission  will  be  a personal  commitment  to  Christ  in- 
dependent of  obedience  to  a Mennonite  dogma. 

— A.  Eugene  Reynolds.  □ 


Now  I Am  a Missionary  By  Lydia  dick 


My  last  Christmas  in  Somalia  has  come  and  gone.  Today 
it  is  Easter.  There  are  no  more  scheduled  holidays.  Only 
two  months  of  normal  routine  will  follow  until  I reach  a 
turning  point  and  begin  a new  experience. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  no  hesitancy,  no  apprehension, 
in  facing  a new  thing.  A single  day  often  holds  more  new 
experiences  than  one  feels  prepared  to  meet.  Surely  one 
new  experience  hovering  on  the  horizon  should  not  baffle 
anyone. 

The  four  years  of  my  first  term  in  Somalia  seem  to  melt 
into  one  massive  experience.  With  this  as  my  only  back- 
ground and  preparation,  I am  expected  to  be  ready  for  my 
new  adventure:  furlough. 

In  Somalia  I have  for  the  most  part  been  known  as 
“teacher.”  It  has  come  to  be  a very  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able name.  But  in  the  near  future  I see  that  I must  learn  to 
be  known  as  “missionary.  Maybe  that  should  not  sound 
like  a new  name  to  me. 

People  will  no  longer  stare  at  me  and  ask  one  another 
whether  I am  Russian,  Italian,  Egyptian,  or  Chinese.  They 
may  stare,  but  without  inquiry  they  will  know  that  I am  a 
missionary. 

Now  instead  of  rubbing  thumb  and  index  finger  together 
signifying  “rich  American,”  people  will  think  and  be  sure  of 
themselves:  “She  is  a poor  missionary.”  Suddenly  it  will  be 
unthinkable  for  anyone  to  stretch  out  an  empty  hand  to  me, 
begging  a penny. 

Perhaps  no  one,  seeing  me,  will  announce  to  anyone 
around:  “Prostitute.”  Rather,  daughters  will  be  told  to  look 
at  me  as  an  example  and  I may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being 


considered  a “pure  missionary.” 

I have  never  been  a “missionary”  at  home  before.  (I  am 
using  the  term  in  the  old,  erroneous  sense  of  Somebody- 
from-across-the-ocean,  a concept  that  we  can’t  quite  rid 
ourselves  of.)  What  will  it  be  like?  If  a missionary  is  some- 
body who  doesn’t  quite  know  how  to  fit  in  anymore,  who  is 
still  more  or  less  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  who  can’t 
seem  to  comprehend  the  names  and  ages  of  important  peo- 
ple who  were  born  during  his  absence,  and  who  finds  con- 
versation about  the  weather  difficult  to  engage  in — if  that  is 
a missionary,  I expect  to  be  a good  one. 

I am  most  eager  to  see  my  family  and  friends  again. 
Surely  furlough  will  provide  wonderful  times  of  reunion  and 
sharing.  But  today  an  SIM  missionary  described  furlough  as 
“stepping  onto  a new  planet.”  That  leaves  a bit  of  room  for 
apprehension! 

Eagerness  to  go  home  does  not  mean  eagerness  to  leave 
Somalia.  It  really  is  not  a pleasure  to  drop  my  classes  when 
there  is  no  teacher  for  tomorrow  or  the  months  ahead.  It 
leads  me  to  bitterness  to  see  this  happening.  We  do  not 
have  replacements  for  a number  of  us  who  leave  this  sum- 
mer. When  I get  home,  if  there  are  still  no  responses.  I’m 
afraid  my  bitterness  will  deepen. 

During  my  term  in  Somalia  I have  known  the  Lord’s 
faithfulness  to  me;  I have  received  every  blessing  from  His 
hand;  and  He  has  given  me  the  wonderful  gift  of  opportuni- 
ties to  share  the  mind  of  Christ.  I am  grateful  to  God  for 
His  hand  on  me  continually,  and  also  to  many  of  you  who 
have  shared  my  experiences  with  me  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance between  us.  D 
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Institute  staff  for  the  second  week.  Left  to  right.  Linden  M.  Wenger,  Horace  L.  Fenton,  George  R. 
Brunk,  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  and  Donald  R.  Jacobs.  Speakers  not  pictured  who  served  the  first 
week  were  J.  B.  Toews  and  Arnold  Jacobs. 


EMC  Holds  Second 

The  second  Institute  of  World  Wide  Evan- 
gelism was  held  on  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege campus  June  12-23,  1967.  A similar  one 
was  held  on  the  campus  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  July  3-14.  The 
institutes  this  year  were  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Council  of  Mission  Board 
Secretaries. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  enrollment 
in  the  institutes  should  be  limited  to  fifty 
participants  each.  The  EMC  Institute  finally 
registered  fifty-four.  Participants  included 
college  and  seminary  students,  pastors  from 
Florida  to  New  York  City  and  west  to  Mani- 
toba, missionaries  on  furlough  from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Principal  speakers  were  Don  Jacobs,  Tanz- 
ania; J.  B.  Toews,  president,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif.;  and  Hor- 
ace L.  Fenton,  Latin  American  Mission. 
Myron  Augsburger,  George  R.  Brunk,  Arnold 
Jacobs,  and  Linden  M.  Wenger  served  as 
auxiliary  lecturers. 

A spirit  of  frankness  and  searching  char- 
acterized the  institute.  The  group  was  able 
to  look  at  themselves  and  their  problems, 
opportunities,  and  responsibilities  in  a way 
that  few  of  the  group  had  previously  expe- 
rienced. A sense  of  spiritual  humbling,  con- 
viction, and  renewed  dedication  to  the  call 
and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  moved 
through  the  group. 

The  experience  was  articulated  well  by 
the  workers  representing  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  who  met  together  and 
formulated  this  dedicatory  response: 

Before  God  and  each  other  we  pledge: 

1.  To  know  Christ  and  to  give  total  alle- 


Evangelism  Institute 

giance  to  His  lordship  under  the  Holy  Spir- 
it for  evangelism. 

2.  To  pray  daily  for  the  church  in  its 
evangelistic  ministry. 

3.  To  become  personally  involved  with 
persons  who  need  Christ. 

4.  To  enlist  others  into  a prayer  fellow- 
ship for  the  numerical  increase  of  the  body 
of  Christ. 

5.  To  share  our  convictions  in  the  area  of 
evangelism  with  others. 

6.  To  share  experiences  in  evangelism,  in 
answers  to  prayer  with  others  of  God’s 
people. 


CPS  (l-W)  Work  to  Begin 

At  the  invitation  of  Robert  L.  Dutton,  as- 
sistant administrator  of  Northwest  Texas 
Hospital,  I-W  men  will  begin  serving  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  in  September.  E.  M.  Yost, 
overseer  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Conference,  and  Ray  Horst  of  the  Elkhart 
I-W  offices,  were  in  Amarillo  on  July  3 to 
discuss  plans  for  the  new  program  with  Dut- 
ton and  Ben  Eberly,  who  is  employed  in  the 
Admissions  Office  of  Northwest  Hospital  and 
will  serve  as  sponsor  for  Civilian  Public 
Service  (I-W)  men  here. 

The  opening  of  the  Amarillo  Medical  Cen- 
ter, now  under  construction,  will  create  a 
great  need  for  professional  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel. Already  in  operation  is  a 100-bed 
psychiatric  pavilion  and  soon  to  open  are  the 
Killgore  Children’s  Psychiatric  Center,  High 
Plains  Baptist  Hospital,  and  Bivins  Memorial 


Two  Join  Teaching  Staff 
At  Christopher  Dock 

The  Christopher  Dock  Board  of  Trustees 
has  announced  the  election  of  Elam  J. 
Peachey  and  Ernest  F.  Hodel  to  the  Christo- 
pher Dock  faculty  beginning  in  the  1967-68 
school  term. 

Peachey,  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  will  teach  biol- 
ogy and  earth  science.  The  earth  science  will 
be  a new  course  offered  in  grade  9.  The 
course  is  the  new  Earth  Science  Curriculum 
Project  (ESCP),  a content  improvement  pro- 
gram in  earth  science  sponsored  by  the 
American  Geological  Institute  and  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Peachey  is  a 1962  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  where  he  earned  the 
bachelor’s  in  science  degree  with  a major  in 
biology.  From  1962  to  1964  he  served  as  a 
missionary  in  a community  development  pro- 
gram in  Costa  Rica.  He  is  presently  enrolled 
in  a summer  graduate  study  program  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  earth  sci- 
ence for  the  new  ESCP  program. 

Hodel,  Morton,  111.,  will  teach  Algebra  I, 
geometry,  and  general  mathematics.  He  re- 
ceived a bachelor’s  degree  from  Goshen  Col- 
lege in  1966.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  enrolled  in  graduate  studies  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  Indiana  University  of  Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

New  student  registration  for  Christopher 
Dock  is  in  progress  during  the  summer 
months.  August  registration  dates  have  been 
announced  for  new  students  who  wish  to 
register  for  the  1967-68  year.  New  freshman 
registration  is  on  Aug.  3 and  4.  Freshman 
Orientation  Day  is  Saturday,  Aug.  5.  Other 
new  students  may  register  on  Aug.  10  and 
11  or  by  contacting  the  school  office.  The 
school  year  will  open  with  a full  day  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  6. 


In  Amarillo,  Texas 

Nursing  Home.  Others  will  follow. 

Just  18  miles  south  of  Amarillo  is  Canyon, 
home  of  the  West  Texas  State  University 
which  offers  a wide  variety  of  courses,  in- 
cluding a Bible  curriculum.  Twelve  credit 
hours  of  Bible  may  be  transferred  toward 
most  degree  programs.  Bordering  the  cam- 
pus are  various  denominational  student  cen- 
ters. Within  the  city  of  Amarillo  there  is  a 
junior  college  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
two-year  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  lists  170  dif- 
ferent churches  in  Amarillo.  Among  these 
there  is  no  historic  peace  church.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  opportunities  and  challenge 
of  a developing  program  and  Mennonite 
church  in  Amarillo  may  write  for  further 
information  to  Ben  E.  Eberly,  1501  Bell  St., 
Amarillo,  Tex.  70106. 
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WMSA  Meets  at  Hesston 


Who  is  my  neighbor?  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Auxiliary  theme  for 
1967,  was  highlighted  in  each  of  the  three 
delegate  sessions  and  the  Wednesday  evening 
public  service  held  at  the  Whitestone 
Church,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Devotions  capitalizing  on  this  theme  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Earl  Buckwalter,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Friesen,  and  Mrs.  Katie  Wiebe.  In 
the  public  service  three-minute  word  sketch- 
es of  neighbors  were  given  by  missionary 
sisters  from  Japan,  the  Chaco,  Algeria, 
Ghana,  and  India. 

In  the  same  service  Mrs.  Jonathan  Yoder, 
general  WMSA  president,  who  will  be  leav- 
ing soon  with  her  doctor-husband  to  serve 
in  the  Satbarwa  Hospital  of  Bihar,  India, 
was  commissioned  for  her  task.  The  WMSA 
women  will  support  her  with  money  from 
the  1967  World  Day  of  Prayer  offering. 

In  the  delegate  sessions  it  was  announced 
that  because  of  the  faithful  giving  of  WMSA 
women,  it  was  possible  to  support  extra 
projects  from  fund  surpluses.  From  the 
Free  Literature  Fund  missionaries  around 
the  world  will  again  be  receiving  Christmas 
gift  books,  totaling  $1,000.  Five  hundred 
dollars  was  designated  for  Brazil  to  help  in 
the  translating  and  producing  of  Christian 
literature  in  Portuguese.  The  GMSA  Special 
Project  surplus  of  $300  will  be  given  to  the 
Willis  Horst  family  serving  as  interim  VS 
couple  at  Chinle,  Ariz.  From  the  surplus 
in  the  Scholarship  Fund,  $300  was  desig- 
nated for  the  La  Junta  School  of  Practical 
Nursing  and  $500  for  an  additional  scholar- 
ship for  a lady  seminary  student  from  Al- 
berta, Canada. 

The  social  concerns  consultant  reported 
to  the  delegates  that  last  year’s  "Try  Hun- 
ger for  Vietnam”  project  had  brought  in 
more  than  $13,000.  “Try  Hunger” — this 
time  for  India — will  continue  as  the  social 
concern  theme  for  this  year. 

The  new  Home  and  Special  Interests 
emphasis  for  the  year  is  disadvantaged 
children — the  mentally  ill,  the  retarded,  the 
crippled,  and  the  blind.  A compilation  of 
books  to  read,  projects  to  work  out,  field 
trips,  pamphlets  for  group  study,  and  places 
where  the  church  is  involved  with  dis- 
advantaged children  has  been  prepared  by 
the  secretary  and  made  available  to  those 
interested. 


1967  Summer  Schedule 

Junior  Camp  (ages  9-11) — July  15-22 
Junior  Hi  Camp  (ages  12-14)— July  22-29 
Family  Week — July  29-Aug.  5 
Music  Week — Aug.  12-19 
Businessmen’s  Family  Week — Aug.  19-24 
Senior  Citizens’  Retreat — Aug.  28-Sept.  1 
Prayer  Retreat — Sept.  17-20 
(Charles  Whiston,  Resource  Leader) 

Laurelville  Church  Center 


Action  taken  in  the  WMSA  Executive 
Committee  on  Wednesday  resulted  in  the 
following  appointments:  Mrs.  Ernest  Clem- 
ens, Lansdale,  Pa.,  editor  of  Voice;  Mrs. 
Paul  Graybill,  Dakota,  111.,  general  treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  John  Lederach,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  social  concerns  consultant.  Mrs.  Alvin 
Kauffman  was  again  appointed  executive 
secretary. 

Officers  chosen  to  serve  on  the  general 
WMSA  committee  were:  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Herman  Ropp,  Wellman,  Iowa;  and  GMSA 
secretary,  Mrs.  Orval  Shenk,  Penn  Laird,  Va. 
Mrs.  Dana  Troyer  of  Goshen,  retiring  vice- 
president,  will  complete  the  year  remaining 
in  Mrs.  Yoder’s  term, 

WMSA  selected  the  Timbues  church  pro- 
gram, Montevideo,  Uruguay,  as  their  special 
project  for  the  coming  year.  The  goal  for  the 
year  is  $3,600. 

GMSA  will  give  $1,500  to  purchase  equip- 
ment and  furnishings  for  the  Anzac,  Alta., 
home  for  abandoned  Indian  children. 

-Sylvia  Jantz. 


Seven  Paxmen  were  included  in  the  third  MCC 
orientation  school  of  1967.  The  names  and  as- 
signments follow:  (front)  Marcus  Bender,  Cald- 
well, Idaho,  to  the  Congo;  Clell  Sommers, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  to  Algeria;  John  Miller,  Vesta- 
burg,  Mich.,  to  the  Congo;  (rear)  Eugene  Kropf, 
Albany,  Ore.,  to  the  Congo;  Roger  Ackerman  II, 
Denbigh,  Va.,  to  the  Congo;  Roger  Eshleman, 
Creencastle,  Pa.,  to  Algeria;  and  Robert  Mullet, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Haiti. 


James  Kratz  to  Serve  in  MBMC  Overseas  Office 


James  Kratz,  missionary  for  more  than  six 
years  among  the  Toba  Indians  in  the  Argen- 
tine Chaco,  recently  began  administrative 
duties  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  associate  secretary  of  over- 
seas missions. 

With  the  retirement  of  J.  D.  Graber  from 
overseas  administrative,  duties,  Kratz  will 
share  responsibilities  with  Wilbert  Shenk  for 
overseas  missions. 

Previous  to  his  appointment,  Kratz  under- 
took a six-week  visit  among  South  Ameri- 
can missions,  making  stops  in  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  will 
have  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
Latin-American  field. 

In  addition,  he  will  head  budget  planning 
for  all  the  missions  in  19  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  aiding  in  the  screening  of  personnel 
applications  for  overseas  work. 

In  assessing  his  new  role,  Kratz  said, 
"There  is  always  a great  need  for  mission- 
aries. But  the  need  for  long-term  mission- 
aries is  greater  than  ever  to  retain  continuity 
both  in  program  and  in  witness.  Along  with 
this  there  is  a stiffening  of  requirements  for 
better  trained  personnel.” 

Summarizing  his  work  in  South  America 
and  projecting  the  role  of  the  church  there, 
he  commented,  “Each  country  needs  to  be 
thought  of  in  its  own  perspective  because 
the  church  is  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment.” 

He  added,  “Missionaries  must  plant  the 
seeds  of  ideas  which  will  later  be  picked  up 
by  the  people  in  an  emerging  pattern  that 
will  fit  both  cultural  and  political  structures 
already  present.” 

While  the  Kratzes  were  on  the  Argentine 


field,  they  coupled  with  the  Albert  Buckwal- 
ters  to  minister  to  more  than  40  Toba  con- 
gregations. Mennonite  missionaries  to  South 
America  are  occupied  with  Bible  translation, 
pastoral  counseling,  and  evangelism. 

A native  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  Kratz  is  a 
graduate  of  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  Goshen  College  and  Seminary,  Goshen, 
Ind.  He  also  did  graduate  work  in  anthropol- 
ogy at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

His  wife,  Dorothy  (Schrock),  is  from  Hess- 
ton, Kan.,  and  an  alumna  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege. She  graduated  from  the  Mennonite 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
and  later  attended  Goshen  College.  The 
Kratzes  have  three  children — Rachel,  13; 
James,  Jr.,  11;  and  Rebecca,  8. 


Gotwals  Begins  Assignment 

Clayton  K.  Gotwals,  MD,  began  an  assign- 
ment July  7 in  the  health  and  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  Mennonite  General  Hospital, 
Aibonito,  P.R.,  under  appointment  with  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Gotwals  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  S.  Gotwals,  Souderton,  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived his  secondary  training  at  Christopher 
Dock,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

A 1962  graduate  of  Goshen  College  with 
majors  in  economics  and  pre-medicine,  Dr. 
Gotwals  received  his  MD  in  1966  from  the 
Temple  University  School  of  Medicine,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  He  interned  at  Mary  Fletcher 
Hospital  in  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Thirty-three  persons  attended  the  June  12-17  VS  orientation  school  conducted  by  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  Assignments  ranged  from  Honduras  in  Central  America  through 
units  in  the  United  States  to  Canada.  The  VS-ers  are:  First  row,  Leroy  Sensenig,  J.  D.  Landis,  Mary 
Kathryn  Landis,  Marie  Zimmerman,  Linda  Yankey,  Gladys  Owens,  Margaret  Rensen,  Rose  Anna 
Kurtz,  Earl  Binkley,  Glenn  Wyble.  Second  row,  Ray  Boll,  Kenneth  Horst,  Anna  Zimmerman. 
Brenda  King,  Mary  Jane  Groff,  Judy  High,  Lorraine  Good,  Mary  Codshall,  Ray  Godshall.  Ben 
Newcomer.  Third  row,  Jacob  Brownsberger,  David  Eberhardt,  James  Heisey,  Jack  Layton,  Nelson 
Herr,  Chester  Kauffman,  Ray  Snader,  Gordon  Groff,  Joseph  Rudy,  Harold  Saner,  George  Zim- 
merman, Ray  Kuhns.  Absent  when  photo  was  taken,  Daniel  Miller. 


District  Conferences 
Plan  Mission  Strategy 

Missions  leaders  of  14  district  conferences 
met  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  on  June  20  to  share 
plans  and  discuss  matters  of  strategy  for 
mission  and  service  programs  in  North 
America.  Norman  Derstine,  pastor  of  the 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  Eureka,  111., 
presided. 

Representatives  sought  counsel  concerning 
a number  of  issues.  “What  can  we  say  or  do 
about  tensions  in  our  country  over  matters 
of  race?”  The  group  concluded  that  the  time 
for  talk  is  past.  The  church  needs  to  repent 
of  pride  and  prejudice.  It  cannot  offer  half 
a gospel. 

A representative  from  Ontario  asked  about 
trends  in  inter-Mennonite  cooperation.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  the  church 
should  encourage  cooperation  with  other 
groups  in  situations  where  this  is  feasible.  It 
was  reported  that  in  six  district  conferences 
one  or  more  congregations  are  emerging 
with  inter-Mennonite  relationships. 

A representative  from  Iowa  asked  what 
resources  the  home  missions  office  at  Elkhart 
could  provide  to  district  boards  and  congre- 
gations relating  to  church  extension  and 
evangelism.  The  office  has  several  plans  for 
study  and  action  that  are  designed  for  use 
by  congregations.  Nelson  Kauffman  is  avail- 
able, within  limits  of  time  and  budget,  to  as- 
sist district  leaders  and  congregations  with 
plans  for  more  effective  outreach. 

Mark  Peachey  reported  that  the  Conserv- 
ative Mission  Board  is  expanding  its  youth 
and  voluntary  service  programs.  He  reported 
that  Richard  A.  Showalter  will  be  their  new 
administrator  for  youth  work. 

Kenneth  Weaver  reported  that  the  mass 
communications  office  has  developed  a pro- 
gram of  literature  distribution  called  “book- 
rack  evangelism.”  He  added  that  seven  dis- 
trict conferences  have  appointed  secretaries 
for  literature  work.  Other  conferences  are 
giving  consideration  to  this  extension  min- 
istry. 

Discussion  followed  about  the  need  for  in- 
terpretative material  to  help  congregations 
with  public  relations  in  their  communities. 
Mass  communications  was  encouraged  to 
consider  developing  interpretative  news 
stories  about  specific  programs  or  events  that 
are  newsworthy. 

The  home  missions  office  asked  for  coun- 
sel about  the  validity  of  house-church  fel- 
lowships for  church  extension.  The  group 
concluded  that  this  can  be  a valid  form  of 
the  emerging  church.  When  house-church 
fellowships  emerge,  district  conferences  will 
be  prepared  to  recognize  them  and  relate  to 
them. 

The  results  of  a careful  study  of  Menno- 
nite mission  and  service  activities  in  North 
America  showed  the  areas  of  the  country 
where  Mennonite  extension  activities  are 


concentrated.  The  report  indicated  that  18 
district  conferences  administer  164  mission 
programs  at  a cost  of  $710,000. 

By  adding  to  district  missions  expenditures 
the  cost  of  radio  broadcasting,  health  and 
welfare  services,  voluntary  service  units,  and 
home  missions  projects,  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  administering  mission  and  service 
programs  in  North  America  totaling  well 
over  $1,642,000. 

Ray  Horst  told  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil that  there  are  1,618  young  men  in  CPS 
(earning  I-W).  He  asked  whether  these 
young  men  can  be  used  in  the  outreach  pro- 
grams of  the  church. 

There  was  a strong  consensus  among  rep- 
resentatives that  many  of  these  youth  can 
help  in  church  extension  activities  provided 
there  is  adequate  planning  and  supervision 
to  challenge  and  guide  them.  Voluntary 
Service  administrators  asked  conference  lead- 
ers to  identify  who  in  each  conference  is  re- 
sponsible to  administer  CPS  affairs  in  the 
conferences. 

Yearbook  Editor  Announces 
Conference  Secretary  Meeting 

Again  at  Mennonite  General  Conference, 
Aug.  21-24,  time  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
meeting  of  district  conference  secretaries  and 
statisticians  to  discuss  questions  related  to 
the  collection,  compilation,  and  publication 
of  statistical  material  in  the  Mennonite  Year- 
book and  other  publications.  The  meeting 
has  been  set  for  Tuesday  evening,  Aug.  22, 
in  Room  G-4,  Conrad  Grebel  Hall.  Because 
of  the  distance  between  Conrad  Grebel  Hall 
and  the  place  where  the  meal  is  served,  it 
is  suggested  that  those  planning  to  attend, 
eat  before  coming  to  Room  G-4  by  5:30. 
This  will  mean  that  they  should  try  to  start 
early  for  their  meal  to  save  time.  All  confer- 
ence secretaries  and  statisticians  are  encour- 
aged to  be  present  and  bring  their  questions 
and  comments  with  them.  Ellrose  Zook,  edi- 
tor of  the  Mennonite  Yearbook,  will  be  in 
charge. 


New  Wells  in  India 
Provide  Water  and  Work 

“The  water  problem  is  very  real  in  the 
famine  area.  As  yet  I have  not  seen  one 
river  in  this  area  which  has  considerable  wa- 
ter. Most  rivers  are  dry,”  observed  Bert 
Lobe,  an  MCC  volunteer  from  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  recently  transferred  to  Bihar,  India,  to 
help  with  emergency  relief  administration. 

Mennonites  are  sponsoring  well  digging 
operations  in  the  famine  area  through  food 
for  work  projects.  Currently  72  wells  and 
ponds  are  under  construction. 

Most  of  the  well  projects  are  located  near 
the  18  food  kitchens  which  the  Mennonites 
have  set  up  in  the  famine  area.  Usually  be- 
tween 12  and  15  persons  work  at  each  proj- 
ect. Laborers  clean,  repair,  and  deepen  the 
old  wells  and  construct  new  wells  so  that 
water  will  once  again  be  available  when  the 
monsoon  rains  come. 

Once  a week  more  than  1,000  workers  re- 
ceive three  rupees  and  corn  as  their  wages. 
Rice  will  be  substituted  for  corn  as  soon  as 
a shipment  now  in  Calcutta  is  transported  to 
Bihar.  Since  each  worker  usually  has  at  least 
four  dependents,  the  food  for  work  projects 
are  benefiting  5,000  people. 

The  wells  are  situated  on  personal  prop- 
erty since  the  majority  of  Mennonite  proj- 
ects are  away  from  the  large  villages  where 
the  government  owns  property.  "During  a 
time  of  water  shortage  such  as  this  the  peo- 
ple all  share,  and  anyone  in  need  of  water 
is  welcomed.  Well  owners  are  both  Chris- 
tians and  Hindus,”  remarked  Lobe. 

Owners  are  encouraged  to  use  the  water 
which  is  removed  from  the  wells  during  the 
digging  period  to  irrigate  small  gardens 
nearby.  Tomatoes  and  various  other  plants 
are  growing  in  some  of  these  gardens. 

"The  tremendous  population,  illiteracy, 
and  poor  agricultural  practices  are  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  famine.  There  are  also 
many  wealthy  hoarders  who  have  a lot  of 
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food  hidden,  waiting  for  the  prices  to  rise. 
The  entire  economic  system  is  so  different,” 
said  Lobe.  "People  exist;  they  don’t  really 
live.” 

After  seeing  Christians  here,  and  observ- 
ing the  way  they  operate,  I am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  Christ  is  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  present  problems.” 

The  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellow- 
ship of  India,  the  Mennonite  mission  boards 
active  in  Bihar,  and  MCC  are  combining 
their  efforts  in  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance in  Bihar.  The  work  is  being  coordi- 
nated and  administered  by  missionary  John 
Beachy  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities.  MCC  is  providing  $90,000  for 
emergency  relief  in  India  this  year. 

Guest  Minister  Endorses 
Use  of  Military  Power 

The  monthly  Civilian  Public  Service  (I-W) 
meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  was  held  June  27 
at  the  Youth  Center  of  First  Mennonite 
Church.  Russell  Price,  a Baptist  minister, 
was  guest  speaker. 

Price,  a Navy  veteran,  is  a strong  believer 
in  Christians  participating  in  military  service. 
He  spoke  on  "Why  Christians  Should  Serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  ” 

Price  tried  to  distinguish  between  murder 
and  killing  in  time  of  war.  “It’s  not  murder 
to  kill  the  enemy  in  war,"  he  said.  “But  it 
is  murder  to  kill  someone  while  attempting 
armed  robbery  or  some  related  act. 

"If  one  takes  the  position  that  it’s  wrong 
to  go  to  war,  then  the  rest  of  his  life  must 
also  be  completely  dedicated  to  Christ.  I 
cannot  respect  that  person  who  holds  the 
Conscientious  Objector  position  but  is  insin- 
cere in  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

The  speaker  affirmed  that  the  United 
States  is  the  last  Christian  frontier,  which 
must  be  defended  at  all  costs.  He  backed  his 
position  on  military  service  by  using  Romans 
13  and  passages  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Denver  CPS  sponsor  Dick  Martin  com- 
mented, "It  was  undoubtedly  very  helpful 
for  the  CPS  fellows  to  hear  a militant  person 
air  his  views,  to  be  exposed  to  this  type  of 
thinking,  and  then  to  reexamine  their  own 
motives  for  taking  the  Conscientious  Objec- 
tor stand." 

Honor  Roll  Announced 
At  Goshen  College 

Two  hundred  and  five  students  earned 
honor  roll  standing  at  Goshen  College  dur- 
ing second  semester,  Carl  Kreider,  dean  of 
the  college,  announced  recently. 

Sixty-five  earned  "First  Group  Standing.” 
These  students  had  a scholarship  standing  of 
3.6  points  or  more  (A  counts  4 points)  and 
no  grade  lower  than  C. 

One  hundred  and  forty  students  earned 


"Second  Group  Standing.”  They  had  a schol- 
arship standing  of  3.1  or  more  and  no  grade 
lower  than  C. 

Nine  students  had  a 4.0  scholarship  stand- 
ing for  the  semester.  They  are  Charlene 
Faye  Gerber,  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  Robert  Duane 
Lehman,  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  Terry  Lee  Nof- 
ziger,  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Nelle 
Schnitzler,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  all  seniors. 


Canadian  Radio  Stations 

Four  area  churches  in  Toronto  are  cooper- 
ating in  a Minute  Broadcast  campaign.  A to- 
tal of  260  spots  will  be  aired  during  the  six- 
month  campaign  period. 

Station  CFGM  with  10,000  watts  has  given 
prime  time  to  the  broadcasts.  The  spots 
come  on  during  “traffic  time” — 6:30  to  8:00 
in  the  mornings  and  5:30  to  6:30  evenings. 

Sponsors  are  Wideman,  Cedar  Grove, 
Steele’s  Avenue,  and  Hagerman  Mennonite 
churches.  Lawrence  Burkholder  of  suburban 
Markham  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Christian  Communications,  which  organized 
the  campaign. 

Also  in  Saskatchewan,  Yorkton  will  carry  a 
summer  campaign  of  a total  312  Minute 
Broadcasts.  The  campaign  began  the  first 
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Edna  Swartzentruber,  former  missionary 
in  Argentina,  left  New  York  on  July  6 to 
return  to  that  country  where  she  will  live 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Raul  Garcia. 

Anniversaries:  Paul  and  Alta  Erb,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary.  May  27.  Eli  and  Amelia  Swartz- 
entruber from  the  Greenwood,  Del.,  congre- 
gation celebrated  their  50th  anniversary, 
July  3. 

Alva  Ray  Maust,  Accident,  Md.,  was  or- 
dained July  2 to  serve  the  Cherry  Glade 
Conservative  congregation.  Erie  Renno  was 
in  charge  of  the  ordination,  assisted  by  Ervin 
M.  Miller  and  Ivan  J.  Miller. 

Newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  are  engaged 
in  Amsterdam  to  give  good  publicity  to  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference.  Interviews  and 
news  items  are  given  by  radio.  Lengthy  re- 
leases regarding  the  Mennonites  and  the 
conference  are  being  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. July  20,  P.  J.  van  Schayck  is  giving 
a 15-minute  radio  lecture  on  the  Menno- 
nites. In  addition  to  other  radio  and  TV 
releases,  the  July  30  morning  service  will  be 
broadcast  by  radio  and  TV  and  over  the 
Netherland  International  radio  which  broad- 
casts to  five  continents.  Mennonite  pastors 


Also,  Kermit  Wayne  Lehman,  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  James  S.  Wenger,  of  Akron,  Pa.,  Kath- 
ryn May  Yoder,  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Joyce 
Elaine  Zehr,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  all  juniors; 
and  Raymond  John  Funk,  of  Laird,  Sask.,  a 
sophomore. 

Only  students  enrolled  for  more  than  12 
hours  of  college  credit  are  eligible  for  honor 
roll  standing. 


Use  Minute  Broadcasts 

week  in  April  and  continues  through  Sep- 
tember. 

The  60-second  spots  will  come  from  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts’  Minute  Broadcast  series 
5,  6,  and  7.  Series  5,  “A  Minute  for  Wom- 
en,” was  used  during  May. 

Another  10,000-watt  station  covers  a wide 
listening  area.  Sponsoring  churches  include 
Fellowship  Chapel  congregations  in  Canora, 
Pelly,  Endeavour,  and  Kamsack;  Arabella 
Mennonite  Church;  and  the  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kola,  Man. 

John  Koop  of  Kamsack,  campaign  chair- 
man, reported:  We  have  sent  information  on 
this  program  to  29  other  evangelical 
churches  in  the  listening  area.” 


NOTES 


will  be  speaking  over  the  radio  each  morn- 
ing July  24-29.  Three  15-minute  lectures 
on  the  conference  theme  will  be  presented 
prior  to  the  conference. 

An  opening  has  occurred  in  the  junior 
high  staff  at  Franconia  Mennonite  School, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Teachers  interested  in  6-8 
grade  English  and  Social  Studies  may  write 
to  the  school  or  call  collect  to  Dan  Krady, 
215  723-2579  for  full  information.  The 
school  will  consider  applicants  desiring  I-W 
deferment. 

Calendar 


Mennonite  World  Conference.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
July  23-30. 

Indiana-Michigan  Combined  Sessions  of  Conference, 
North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.,  Aug.  3-6. 

Annual  meeting,  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8-11.  Spon- 
sored by  Lower  Deer  Creek  congregation. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference.  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Aug.  10-12. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Rosedale.  Ohio, 
Aug.  15-17. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 
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New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Ann 
Street,  Peoria,  111.;  three  at  Goodville,  Pa.; 
one  at  Lichty’s,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  nine  at 
Blainsport,  Reinholds,  Pa.;  three  at  Kern 
Road  Chapel,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Christian  Nurses’  Retreat,  Spruce  Lake, 
Aug.  7-10.  Spruce  Lake  Retreat  is  located 
north  of  the  village  of  Canadensis  on  Pa. 
Route  290.  When  traveling  by  car,  use  the 
northeast  extension  of  the  Pa.  turnpike  to 
the  Mt.  Pocono  Interchange.  Follow  signs 
to  Mt.  Pocono,  then  south  on  Pa.  Route 
196,  and  follow  Canadensis  signs  to  traffic 
light,  turn  left  on  Pa.  Route  290  to  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  three  miles  north.  (Route  290 
is  now  447.) 

Personnel  needed  at  Coshen  College: 

Women  for  food  preparation  and  service; 
1-W  men  for  custodial,  maintenance,  or 
dining  hall  assignments;  typists  and  a re- 
ceptionist-secretary; a man  with  electrical 
experience.  Contact  Loren  Stauffer. 

Willard  Hershberger  was  ordained  as 
minister  at  the  Moorehead  Mennonite 
Church,  Shreve,  Ohio,  May  17.  Roman 
Stutzman  was  in  charge  of  the  ordination, 
assisted  by  Tobias  Byler. 

Change  of  address:  Dale  Schumm  from 
Oaklands,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  to  Latehar, 
Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India. 

The  junior  high  fellowship  of  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Souderton,  Pa.,  recently  con- 
ducted a coin  race,  challenging  the  MYF  to 
see  who  could  fill  a jarge  jar  first.  MCC 
was  the  big  winner,  however,  netting  $99.19 
for  overseas  relief. 

J.  D.  Graber,  formerly  general  secretary 
and  secretary  for  overseas  missions  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
will  leave  headquarters  July  23  to  admin- 
ister famine  relief  in  Bihar,  India.  He  will 
be  under  appointment  to  MCC,  replacing 
John  Beachy  who  will  return  on  furlough. 
Mrs.  Graber  will  join  her  husband  a month 
later. 

Vasil  Magal  in  Belgium  related  that  the 
ministry  there  among  Slavic  refugees,  es- 
pecially Russians  removed  from  China,  is 
very  encouraging.  Magal,  formerly  from 
Russia,  acts  as  interpreter,  seeks  legal 
advice,  and  aids  in  securing  medical  care. 
He  also  distributes  Bibles  and  other  Chris- 
tian literature  abundantly. 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller  left  July  7 for 
Brussels,  Belgium,  where  they  will  minister 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  people.  Their 
address  is  14  Avenue  de  la  Brabanconne, 
Brussels  14,  Belgium. 

Erma  Grove,  having  ended  a three-month 
furlough,  will  fly  to  Ghana  from  New  York 
on  July  18.  This  will  begin  her  fourth  three- 
year  term. 

The  Don  Brenneman  family  will  be  leav- 
ing for  Argentina  on  July  27,  spending  a 
weekend  in  Puerto  Rico  en  route.  Their 
address  will  be  Facultad  Evangelica,  Cama- 
cua  282,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  director  of  MBMC's 
Home  Bible  Studies,  recently  evaluated  the 


civilian-to-prisoner  correspondent  system 
via  questionnaire.  All  of  the  civilians  fa- 
vored the  system,  but  many  admitted  that 
they  hadn’t  followed  up  their  inmate  after 
his  sentence  had  been  lifted. 

Hostetler  said,  “We  have  many  more 
prisoners  than  civilian  correspondents.  Per- 
sons willing  to  write  to  prisoners  should 
notify  the  Elkhart  office.’ 

Phyllis  Diener,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  S.  Diener,  Canton,  Kan.,  recently 
joined  the  secretarial  staff  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  She  will 
be  employed  in  the  personnel  division. 
She  graduated  from  Hesston  High  School 
and  attended  Hesston  College. 

High  school  students  at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  contributed 
$904.13  to  MBMC’s  “Projects  for  Partners’’ 
as  a corporate  spring  service  project.  Spon- 
sored by  the  student  council,  the  fund  drive 
netted  enough  money  to  support  25  chil- 
dren in  Hong  Kong  and  Indonesia  during 
the  next  school  year. 

The  CD  council  wrote,  “We  have  had  so 
many  excellent  educational  opportunities  that 
we  wish  to  share  with  those  who  do  not 
have  these  opportunities  unless  we  help.” 

John  Beachy,  director  of  emergency 
drought  relief  efforts  in  Bihar,  India,  wrote 
that  he  met  with  government  officials  to 
outline  a program  for  the  rainy  season. 
Indians  will  plant  rice  seed  on  loan  and  then 
repay  after  the  harvest. 

MCC  literacy  worker  Ed  King  in  Bolivia 
reported  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  classes  conducted  by  Fran- 
cisco Paxi,  a Nazarene  co-worker.  The  com- 
bined literacy  program  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Bolivia  is  headed  ALFALIT. 
Paxi  stated,  “To  the  present  we  have 
helped  close  to  85  brothers  and  sisters  to 
read  with  understanding  the  Word  of  God.” 

Dutch  Mennonites  have  sent  a $2,800 
deep-well  drilling  rig  to  the  Neuland  Men- 
nonite Colony  in  Paraguay  to  aid  in  boosting 
the  water  supply.  Two  Dutch  volunteers, 
Willem  Nevin,  17,  and  Piet  Visser,  27,  man 
the  rig. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

Many  thanks  for  your  May  23  issue.  I enjoyed 
such  articles  as  “Dare  to  Be  a Dove,”  "On  the 
Other  Hand,”  and  I especially  liked,  “All  War  Is 
Sin,”  plus  other  fine  articles.  What  concern  they 
all  had  for  others!  We  need  more  people  like 
them.  . . . — Weigellia  Trook,  Lebanon,  Ore. 

In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  June  20 
Gospel  Herald  entitled  “Preached  His  Own 
Funeral  Sermon"  with  the  other  title  about  the 
engineer  . . should  never  have  had  the  rest  of 

this  title  published  in  a sacred  paper.  It  seems  to 
me  a funeral  sermon  should  never  be  taken  lightly. 


Nothing  is  said  about  eternal  life  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  does  make  light  of  true  theology. 
Articles  like  this  are  what  causes  the  unconcerned 
to  become  colder,  and  the  concerned  to  become 
less  interested  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  May  God 
help  us  to  be  more  sacred  with  our  writings. 
— Emanuel  J.  Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

( • • 

Ella  May  Miller’s  article  (“Sex  Education — 
Whose  Responsibility?”  Gospel  Herald,  6/20/67) 
raises  a whole  blur  of  questions  in  my  mind,  but 
there  are  several  very  distinct  ones  which  I’d 
like  to  share. 

(1)  The  author  assumes  that  so  long  as  one  isn  t 
reading  about,  experimenting  with,  or  discussing 
sex,  sexual  stimulation  is  impossible.  What  about 
the  role  of  fantasy  or  imagination? 

(2)  Is  sex  really  so  sacred  that  it  can  t be 
discussed  outside  the  circle  of  the  immediate 
family?  It  is  unfortunate  indeed  when  discussions 
on  sex  make  students  “sick”;  sex  being  intended 
as  one  of  life’s  unique  pleasures.  Perhaps  this 
pathological  response  is  a result  of  generations  of 
“hush-hush.” 

(3)  My  experience  has  been  that  many  families 
have  trouble  communicating  on  any  level,  let 
alone  on  sex-related  topics.  Mrs.  Miller  does 
these  families  a disservice  by  not  encouraging  them 
to  seek  professional  help  in  making  their  family 
communication  patterns  more  meaningful;  family 
physician,  pastor,  or  local  branch  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America  would  all  be  good 
resources. 

Mrs.  Miller  points  to  the  things  about  sex  which 
go  beyond  strict  anatomy.  I agree!  Feelings  and 
attitudes  certainly  play  a prominent  role  in  the 
sexual  adjustment  of  every  married  couple.  More 
discussion  is  needed  on  this  subject. — Larry 
Wenger,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baan — Lichti. — John  Baan,  Walton,  Ont.,  and 
Mary  Lichti,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  both  of  Listowel 
cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  June  10,  1967. 

Bailey — Book. — Clifford  James  Bailey  and  Judy 
Kay  Book,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  Sterling,  III.,  by 
Edwin  J.  Staffer,  June  24,  1967. 

Beiler — Martin.— Jesse  Beiler,  Ronks,  Pa., 

and  Betty  Martin,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  by  Simon  G. 
Bucher,  June  10,  1967. 

Christopbel  — Swartzendruber.  — H.  Levon 
Christophel,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  Virginia  Kay 
Swartzendruber,  Kalona,  Iowa,  both  of  Heath 
Street  cong.,  by  Harold  Christophel,  father  of 
the  groom,  June  24,  1967. 

Hershey — Denlinger. — Cleo  R.  Hershey, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann 
Denlinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  by 
Richard  Buckwalter,  May  13,  1967. 

Lapp — Staffer. — Jerold  Ray  Lapp  and  Anita 
Kay  Staffer,  Science  Ridge  cong..  Sterling,  111.,  by 
Edwin  J.  Staffer,  June  3,  1967. 

Martin — Koehler. — Richard  Martin  and  Rose 
Koehler,  both  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Hopewell 
cong.,  by  Samuel  S.  Miller,  June  24,  1967. 

Miller — Nafziger. — Samuel  Miller,  Middletown, 
Pa.,  Strickler’s  cong.,  and  Lois  Ann  Nafziger, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  P. 
Melville  Nafziger,  father  of  the  bride,  June  7, 
1967 

Scholl — Booth. — Daniel  Scholl,  Winfield,  Pa., 
Buffalo  cong.,  and  Mary  Booth,  Milton,  Pa., 
Beaver  Run  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  June  10, 
1967. 

Shank — Bechtel. — Henry  M.  Shank,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  cong.,  and  Lois  S.  Bechtel,  Spring  City, 
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Pa.,  Pottstown  cong.,  by  Norman  H.  Bechtel  and 
Willard  Swartley,  June  17,  1967. 

Strickler — Myer. — Donald  H.  Strickler,  Hershey, 
Pa.,  Stauffer’s  cong.,  and  Dorothy  E Myer, 
Quarry  ville.  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clayton 
L.  Keener,  June  24,  1967. 

Whissen — Shank. — A.  Clarence  Whissen  and 
Martha  E.  Shank,  both  of  Zion  cong.,  Broadway, 
Va.,  by  J.  Ward  Shank,  June  22,  1967 
Yoder — Headings. — Charles  Yoder,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Waterford  (lnd. ) cong.,  and  Starla 
Headings,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Albany 
(Ore.)  cong.,  by  Darrel  D.  Otto,  June  17,  1967. 

Yoder — Miller. — Lester  Yoder  and  Ada  Miller, 
both  of  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by  Melvin 
Yutzy,  June  24,  1967. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Alwine,  Carl  and  Elmira  (Lehman),  Norristown, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Loren  Shawn,  May  21, 
1967. 

Baltozer,  Billy  B.  and  Dorothy  Jean  (Eshbach), 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  first  child,  Naomi  Jean,  June  19, 
1967. 

Beiler,  Daniel  S.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  (Bontrager), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Pamala 
Francine,  June  14,  1967. 

Dietzel,  Donald  and  Sharon  (Stalter),  Elkton, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Jo,  June  27,  1967. 

Diller,  Nathan  H.  and  Esther  (Lehman), 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Ada 
Grace,  May  23,  1967. 

Gascho,  Eugene  and  Judy  (Miller),  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Scott  Michael,  June  29,  1967. 

Graber,  James  R.  and  Nelda  Grace  (Mast), 
Oley,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Debra 
Joy,  June  19,  1967. 

Hostetler,  Arthur  L.  and  Lorraine  (Horst), 
Carysbrook,  Va.,  second  son,  Andrew  Cary,  June 
19.  1967. 

Liechty,  Stanley  and  Ruth  (Conrad),  Wakarusa, 
lnd.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jeanne  Marie, 
June  11,  1967. 

Liechty,  Wayne  Leon  and  Ruby  Pauline 
(Gingerich),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Brian 
Wayne,  June  21,  1967. 

Miller,  Andrew  G.  and  Naomi  (Siegrist), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Donna  Jean,  June  23,  1967. 

Miller,  Ronald  and  Elva  (Vogt),  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Michelle  Ann, 
June  16,  1967. 

Nice,  Loren  and  Susan  (Myers),  Portland,  Ore., 
first  child,  Teresa  Le  Ann,  June  19,  1967. 

Schroeder,  Vern  and  Rose  Anna  (Swartzen- 
druber),  Newton,  Kan.,  second  son,  Steven  Lloyd, 
June  11,  1967. 

Smoker,  Dale  A.  and  Ruth  Anna  (Kaulfman), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Dale,  June  16,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Allison,  Elizabeth  S.  (Lizzie),  daughter  of 
Michael  E.  and  Mary  (Stauffer)  Horst,  was  born 
at  Maugansville,  Md.,  Feb.  21,  1883;  died  at 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Apr.  27,  1967;  aged  84  y.  2 m. 
6 d.  On  Aug.  20,  1920,  she  was  marriee  to  M.  D. 
Allison,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 chil- 
dren (A.  Vernon  and  Charles  E. ),  3 stepchildren 
(Alma — Mrs.  R.  R.  Shannon,  William  H.,  and 
Martin  D.,  Jr.),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Kuhns  and 
Margaret),  one  brother  (Paul  S.  "Dick”),  17  grand- 


children, and  14  great-grandchildren.  Ten  brothers 
and  sisters  preceded  her  in  death,  as  well  as  one 
daughter  ( Ruth  H. ) and  one  stepdaughter  ( Emma — 
Mrs.  Berl  Bridgeman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Argentine  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  29,  with  R.  P.  Horst  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Mahlon  Alfred,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Katherine  (Stauffer)  Bender,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  July  26,  1904;  died  at  Upland,  Calif.,  of 
coronary  thrombosis,  June  18,  1967;  aged  62  y. 
10  m.  23  d.  In  1926  he  was  married  to  Christina 
King.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Harold,  Mourace,  and  Luella — Mrs.  Richard 
Fahndrick)  and  one  sister  (Fanny — Mrs.  Harry 
Thaler).  A son  (Clayton)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Upland  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Zion  Church  (Hubbard, 
Ore.),  June  24,  with  Paul  D.  Brunner  officiating. 

Birky,  Ben,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Witrig)  Birky,  was  born  at  Garden  City,  Mo., 
Sept.  23,  1888;  died  at  Porter  Memorial  Hospital 
from  heart  failure,  June  3,  1967;  aged  78  y. 
8 m.  11  d.  On  Nov.  1,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Leah  Bechler,  who  died  Feb.  21,  1966.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Lulu  Birky  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Hook),  one  grandson,  one  brother  (Jacob),  and 
one  sister  (Anna  Birky).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopewell  (lnd.)  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  6,  with  Samuel  S.  Miller  officiat- 
ing. 

Burkey,  William  H.,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Bixler)  Burkey,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  May 
18,  1877;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  near  Garver 
Lake,  north  of  Elkhart,  lnd.,  June  8,  1967;  aged 
90  y.  20  d.  On  Dec.  17,  1898,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Hunsberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Melvin,  Harry,  John,  and  Clara — 
Mrs.  Harry  Weaver),  22  grandchildren,  and  34 
great-grandchildren.  Three  children  (Rachel, 
Fred,  and  Beatrice)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  10,  with  Russell 
Krabill  in  charge;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery,  Nappanee. 

Burkhart,  Verna  Viola,  daughter  of  John  K. 
and  Matilda  (Bowman)  Moss,  was  born  at  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Oct.  12,  1903;  died  June  7,  1967; 
aged  63  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  Sept.  10,  1929,  she 
was  married  to  Emerson  A.  Burkhart,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary 
— Mrs.  David  Groh),  4 grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Clayton,  Milton,  and  Irvin),  and  one  sister 
(Gertrude — Mrs.  Floyd  Culp).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Stirling  Avenue  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  10,  with  James  R. 
Reusser  officiating;  interment  in  Woodland 
Cemetery. 

Byers,  Lizzie  K.,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Mary 
(Kendig)  Harnish,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1882;  died  at  Oreville  Mennonite 
Home,  June  14,  1967;  aged  84  y.  9 m.  5 d.  She 
was  married  to  Noah  M.  Byers,  who  died  Mar. 
30,  1961.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Barbara 

Harnish  and  Mrs.  Sabina  H.  Stoner)  and  one 
brother  (Martin).  She  was  a member  of  the  New 
Providence  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  17,  with  Clyde  Hostetter  and  Clayton 
L.  Keener  officiating. 

Caplinger,  Jacob  Albert,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Sarah  (Crider)  Caplinger,  was  born  at  Criders, 
Va.,  Oct.  30,  1889;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  24,  1967;  aged 
77  y.  7 m.  24  d.  He  was  married  to  Pearlie 
B.  Nesslerodt,  who  preceded  him  in  death  Aug. 
25,  1923.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Guy  F. ),  2 sisters, 
6 brothers,  5 grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant 
Grove  Church  (Ft.  Seybert,  W.  Va. ),  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  27,  with  Jacob 
Martin,  Sr.,  and  Earl  Delp  officiating. 

Litwiller,  John  E.,  son  of  John  and  Fannie 
(Birky)  Litwiller,  was  born  at  Minier,  111.,  July 
1,  1882;  died  at  Hopedale  Hospital,  June  14, 
1967;  aged  84  y.  11  m.  13  d.  On  Jan.  19, 
1908,  he  was  married  to  Phoebe  Good,  who 


survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Oliver,  Clay- 
ton, and  Elmer),  6 daughters  (Alice,  Mrs.  Dora 
Eiehelberger,  Mrs.  Clara  Hartman,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Imhoff,  Mrs.  Lila  Hartman,  and  Mrs.  Velma 
Wiebe),  one  brother  Aaron),  32  grandchildren, 
and  20  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  4 brothers,  5 sisters,  and  2 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  18,  with  Ivan 
Kaulfmann  officiating. 

Martin,  Bertha  Kreider,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Cathrine  (Kreider)  Metzler,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  18,  1884;  died  at  Martin  Manor 
Rest  Home,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  June  23,  1967;  aged 
82  y.  11  m.  5 d.  On  May  23,  1909,  she  was 
married  to  Alvey  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (A.  Paul,  Clarence  S., 
and  Mrs.  Martha  Thomas),  5 brothers  (Isaac  K., 
Abram  J.,  Clarence  B.,  Elmer  D.,  and  Daniel), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Nora  Honsaker).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  26,  with  Nelson 
L.  Martin  and  Norman  H.  Martin  officiating. 

Nesslerodt,  Martha  Ellen,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (Moyer)  Ratliff,  was  born  at  Ft. 
Seybert,  W.  Va.,  July  27,  1884;  died  at  Moyer's 
Nursing  Home,  Timberville,  Va.,  June  24,  1967; 
aged  82  y.  10  m.  28  d.  Her  husband,  Edmond 
Nesslerodt,  died  in  1914.  She  is  survived  by  4 
sons  (Lee,  Homer,  Russell,  and  Gleason),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Cora  Nesslerodt  and  Mrs. 
Daphna  Lambert),  one  brother  (Emanuel),  32 
grandchildren,  and  37  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  26,  with 
Teddy  Rollins,  Jacob  Martin,  Sr.,  and  Lloyd 
Hartzler  officiating. 

Steiner,  Clarence  G.,  oldest  son  of  Meno  and 
Margaret  (Gsell)  Steiner,  was  born  at  Morrison, 
III.,  Jan.  19,  1898;  died  at  Tolfree  Memorial 
Hospital,  West  Branch,  Mich.,  June  25,  1967; 
aged  69  y.  5 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  5 sisters 
(Mrs.  Alta  Kaulfman,  Mrs.  Velma  Cross,  Mrs. 
Verle  Smith,  Mrs.  Cevilla  Detweiler,  and  Mrs. 
Edna  Eash)  and  2 brothers  (Earl  G.  and  Lloyd 
G. ).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  2 
brothers,  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Fairview  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  27,  in  charge  of  Virgil  S.  Hershberger. 

Virkler,  Kurt  Alton,  son  of  Alton  and  Geneva 
(Lehman)  Virkler,  was  born  at  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Feb.  10,  1962;  died  in  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  June  20,  1967;  aged 
5 y.  4 m.  10  d.  Death  was  caused  by  serious 
head  injuries  received  from  a fall  from  a self- 
unloading wagon.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
sister  (Sheri  Marie),  one  brother  (Dale  Joseph), 
his  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Lehman),  his  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Arthur  Virkler),  and  a great-grandmother 
(Mrs.  Barbara  Bachman).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  First  Mennonite  Church,  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  with  Donald  Jantzi  officiating. 

Weaver,  Arlene,  daughter  of  Arthur  and 
Mable  Huber,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Mar. 
21,  1936;  died  at  South  Side  Hospital,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  of  a brain  tumor  June  6,  1967;  aged 
31  y.  2 m.  16  d.  On  Apr.  29,  1961,  she  was 
married  to  Kenneth  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Janice,  Lyle,  and  Phyllis), 

2 sisters  (Mrs.  Dennis  Wireman  and  Marion),  and 

3 brothers  (Melvin,  Harold,  and  Glenn).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Midway  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Ernest  Martin  and  Paul 
Yoder  officiating. 

Zook,  Amos  D.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sallie 
(Kurtz)  Zook,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  9, 
1875;  died  at  Shenk’s  Nursing  Home,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  June  19,  1967;  aged  92  y.  4 m.  10  d. 
On  Nov.  18,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Zehr,  who  died  in  1933.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Harold  and  Wayne),  3 grandsons,  and  one 
brother  (John).  One  sister  and  3 brothers  also 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Manson  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  21,  with  Nick  Stoltzfus  officiating. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Separation  of  church  and  state  means 
separation  of  institutions,  but  not  sepa- 
ration of  concerns,  “for  the  church  and 
state  share  many  of  these,”  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  declared  at  its  annual 
conference  in  Eugene,  Ore. 

The  statement  urged  both  the  corporate 
church  and  its  individual  members  to  get 
involved  in  political  structures  when  there 
is  a clear  instance  of  moral  consideration. 
But  it  set  that  involvement  within  the 
sovereignty  of  God  over  all  creation. 

Civil  disobedience  was  supported  “when 
(the  Christian)  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  God  forbids  what  the  state  demands, 
"but  the  statement  asserted  “this  drastic 
step  should  be  taken  only  after  prayer, 
careful  thought,  and  consultation  with 
others,  yet  without  losing  due  respect  for 
the  state.’  Reasons  for  such  opposition 
should  be  made  known  "to  the  community” 
and  the  Christian  should  “demonstrate 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  consequences. 

The  statement  did  not  deal  specifically 
with  issues  such  as  taxation  of  church 
property  and  government  assistance  to 

church  social  programs,  but  did  note  the 
intent  was  not  to  “automatically  rule  out 
every  form  of  limited  government  support 
to  church-related  institutions.” 

o o o 

Officials  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  Corporation 
appeared  before  the  delegates  to  the  General 

Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 

meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  apologize  for 
racially  discriminating  personnel  policies  in 
two  local  hotels. 

James  J.  Roche,  vice-president  and  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Hilton  chain, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  came  to  the  Cincinnati  to  respond  to  a 
resolution  condemning  the  hotels  which  had 
been  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Synod. 

The  Ministers  for  Racial  and  Social 
Justice  organization,  chaired  by  the  Reverend 
Edwin  Edmonds,  have  drafted  the  resolution 
asking  the  United  Church  not  to  patronize 
any  Hilton  hotels  “until  it  gives  firm  assur- 
ance that  each  hotel  in  the  Hilton  chain 
offers  integrated  employment  opportunities 
on  all  levels.” 

o o e 

Israel’s  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  and 
Minister  of  Religions  Zerah  Wahrhaftig 
held  a special  meeting  with  Christian,  Jew- 
ish, and  Moslem  religious  leaders  and 
promised  them  complete  freedom  and  pro- 
tection in  administering  their  holy  places. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  some  40  reli- 
gious leaders,  was  held  to  explain  the 


religious  aspects  of  a new  law  passed  by 
the  Israeli  Knesset  (parliament)  unifying 
the  administration  of  both  sections  of 
Jerusalem.  All  three  resident  Christian 
patriarchs  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem 
were  present  as  well  as  the  two  chief 
rabbis  and  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem. 

The  new  law  provides  that  “the  holy 
places  shall  be  protected  from  desecra- 
tion and  any  other  violation  and  from 
anything  likely  to  violate  the  freedom  of 
access  of  the  members  of  the  different 
religions  to  the  places  sacred  to  them  or 
their  feelings  with  regard  to  these  places.” 

A law  granting  limited  freedom  of  wor- 
ship to  non-Catholics  has  been  approved 
by  the  Spanish  Cortes  (parliament).  Al- 
though it  has  been  criticized  for  perpetuat- 
ing separate  and  unequal  treatment  of 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  several  im- 
portant areas,  it  does  grant  to  Spanish 
Protestants  a number  of  rights  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  legally  before. 

Among  the  rights  which  Protestants  will 
enjoy  for  the  first  time  under  the  new 
law  are  those  of  worshiping  publicly, 
marking  their  churches  and  listing  the 
time  of  services,  conducting  schools  and 
seminaries  for  their  own  members,  dis- 
tributing books  to  their  members,  and 
having  their  own  cemeteries. 

Spanish  Protestants  will  now  be  able 
to  hold  commissions  in  the  armed  forces 
and  public  offices — below  that  of  chief  of 
state  which  must  be  held  by  a Catholic. 
Protestant  organizations  will  be  able  to 
own  property  for  the  first  time,  rather 
than  having  the  property  registered  in 
the  name  of  one  of  their  members,  as  in 
the  past. 

« o o 

Philadelphia  was  named  as  the  site  for 
the  1968  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals.  The  three- 
day  annual  meeting  beginning  Apr.  23 
will  be  the  first  Association  convention 
scheduled  east  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

o o o 

The  proposal  to  exempt  Old  Order  Amish 
schools  from  normal  state  school  standards, 
principally  to  have  state-certified  teachers, 
has  been  passed  by  the  Iowa  Senate,  34  to 
12. 

Recommended  by  a special  governor’s 
study  committee,  the  plan  now  goes  to  the 
House  where  it  faces  considerable  opposition 
and  its  chances  of  approval  are  regarded  as 
slim  at  best. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  Senate 
would  allow  the  Old  Order  Amish  to  use 


their  own  teachers  instead  of  state- 

certified  teachers,  as  required  by  state 
law.  The  Amish  contend  their  religious 
freedom  and  desire  to  live  a simple  rural 
life  are  violated  if  they  are  forced  to  send 
their  children  to  public  schools  taught  by 
non-Amish. 

« e o 

“Fighting  in  the  Middle  East  will 

break  out  again  in  another  ten  years  or  so,” 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Ubaldo  Teofatio 
Stella,  O.C.D.,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Kuwait,  Arabia,  predicted  in  New  Orleans. 

Speaking  a day  before  the  cease-fire  was 
effected  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Bishop 
Stella  said  the  war  would  end  soon.  “Too 
many  nations  of  the  world  have  an  interest 
in  the  Middle  East — the  cradle  of  Christianity 
and  of  civilization.” 

But  he  was  pessimistic  about  permanent 
peace.  “This  fighting  is  endemic,”  he 
declared.  “The  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  will 
continue  to  fight  until  the  old  anger  and 
hatreds  die  down,  perhaps  in  future  genera- 
tions.” 

"If  Arabs  hated  the  devil  as  much  as  they 
hate  the  Jews,  we  would  have  countries  full 
of  saints,”  the  bishop  said.  Israel  was 
“fighting  for  its  life,”  he  said.  The  Arab 
countries  were  “not  united  by  a common 
danger  but  rather  a common  aim  to  get  rid 
of  the  Jews.” 

o o o 

A psychiatrist  in  Glendale,  Calif,  who 
says  he  has  hospitalized  50  young  people  in 
the  last  four  years  who  were  “totally 
psychotic  from  LSD,  told  a city  coordinating 
council  he  believes  the  psychidelic  drug  is 
the  Indians  revenge  on  the  white  man  for 
giving  the  tribes  firewater. 

Indians  seem  “to  be  able  to  handle  the 
hallucinatory  drugs,  but  we  just  don’t  seem 
to  be  able  to,  said  Dr.  Carl  Younger, 
chief  of  psychiatric  services  at  the  Glendale 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Hospital. 

“The  thing  that  concerns  me,”  Dr. 
Younger  said,  “is  that  young  people  don’t 
know  that  taking  LSD  just  once  can  have 
lifetime  effects  . . . that  they  are  doing 
something  once  that  may  cause  irreparable 
damage.” 

One  graduate  student  in  physiology, 
he  said,  took  one  dose  and  was  hospitalized 
for  two  years. 

o o o 

Federal  Judge  Albert  B.  Maris  has  resigned 
as  presiding  clerk  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  dissent  against  its 
resolution  to  support  the  sending  of  medical 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam,  even  if  it  means 
defiance  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Judge  Maris,  a veteran  jurist  of  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia, 
now  in  semi-retirement,  presented  his 
resignation,  and  his  reasons  therefor,  in 
writing  to  the  Representative  Meeting,  or 
standing  committee  of  the  historic  Quaker 
body. 

“I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  giving 
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relief  to  all  who  are  suffering  in  every  part  of 
Vietnam  and  I am  personally  strongly  support- 
ing the  relief  work  of  the  American  Friends 
Services  Committee  in  South  Vietnam  and  its 
efforts  to  begin  a similar  work  in  North 
Vietnam. 

“But  1 personally  cannot  support  a project 
to  send  medical  supplies  blindly  without  any 
way  of  knowing  whether  they  are  used  as 
intended  or  are  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

“Nor  can  I be  a party  to  disobeying  the 
law  in  order  to  carry  through  such  a project.” 


All  hospitals  which  receive  federal  aid 
must  desegregate  their  blood  supplies  or 
face  an  early  cutoff  of  federal  money, 
according  to  a Washington  announcement  by 
Robert  M.  Nash,  spokesman  for  the  Public 
Health  Service.  "There  is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  blood  of  the  two 
races,”  he  said. 

o o o 

A three-vear  University  of  Minnesota 
study  has  concluded  that  the  fast-growing 
Pentecostal  movement,  characterized  by 
"speaking  in  tongues,  is  not  limited  to 
"the  discontented,  the  deprived,  or  the 
deviant,” 

“We’ve  found  a wide  range  of  types;  so 
it’s  presumptuous  to  call  them  all  oddballs, 
said  Luther  P.  Gerlach,  associate  professor 
of  anthropology,  who  headed  the  study.  Our 
own  judgment  is  that  most  of  them  are 
outstandingly  stable  individuals. 

“Very  early  in  our  study  we  dropped  our 
concern  with  what  speaking  in  tongues  is 
and  how  it  came  about.  We've  concentrated 
instead  on  how  the  movement  grows  and 
spreads.  This  is  more  important.” 

o o © 

An  order  of  Christian  worship  adopted 
by  delegates  to  the  General  Synod  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  contains  a modern 
translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
changes  several  words  in  the  version  cur- 
rently used  in  many  Protestant  churches. 

Pronouns  such  as  "You  and  Yours 
are  substituted  for  "Thy  and  Thine, 
the  word  “sins”  takes  the  place  of  "debts.” 
There  is  revision  of  the  line  making  pe- 
tition for"daily  bread.” 

The  text  as  it  appears  in  the  order  of 
worship  is  as  follows: 

Our  Father  in  heaven. 

Your  name  be  honored. 

Your  kingdom  come 
And  Your  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  today  the  food  we  need; 

And  forgive  us  our  sins 
As  we  forgive  those 
who  have  wronged  us. 

Keep  us  clear  of  temptation. 

And  save  us  from  evil. 

For  the  kingdom  and  power 
And  the  glory  are  Yours  forever. 

Amen. 
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By  Yorifumi  Yaguchi 


Impressions  of  Churches  in  the  U.SA 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  try  to  make  generalizations  about  Americans.  This 
is  also  true  when  speaking  of  churches.  Frankly,  though  I 
was  in  the  States  for  almost  four  years  and  constantly  “in 
church,”  my  experiences  still  seem  very  limited.  I was  pri- 
marily related  to  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario,  Canada.  This  was 
partly  because  I belong  to  this  denomination  and  partly  be- 
cause I attended  a Mennonite  school  in  Indiana.  However, 

I had  opportunities  also  of  attending  other  churches — Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian,  Pentecostal,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Evangel- 
cal  United  Brethren,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Amish,  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

One  of  my  first  observations  concerned  the  size  of  the 
church  buildings.  I was  amazed  by  the  gigantic  buildings  with 
their  extravagant  decorations.  In  addition  to  the  Catholic  and 
the  Episcopal  churches  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York  which  I 
visited  last  year,  I found  churches  everywhere  to  be  generally 
big  and  elaborate.  The  sanctuaries  of  “high  churches”  espe- 
cially reminded  me  of  the  Buddhist  temple  in  which  I spent 
part  of  my  childhood.  There  are  “images”  which  seem  quite 
similar  to  those  found  in  Buddhist  temples.  In  Catholic 
churches,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  venerated  as  well 
as  that  of  Christ,  just  as  the  Kannon  statues  are  worshiped 
in  Japan.  When  I was  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  I almost  felt  that  I was 
in  a Buddhist  temple.  Preachers  of  these  churches  also 
looked  like  Buddhist  priests  in  their  robes.  The  only  differ- 
ence, I thought,  was  that  Christian  churches  use  big  pipe 
organs  and  pianos  not  found  in  Buddhist  temples. 

Compared  to  these  “high  churches,”  it  seemed  that  most 
Protestant  churches  were  more  moderate  as  far  as  decorations 
were  concerned.  I noted  that  Mennonite  churches  were  al- 
most free  from  these  things.  Indeed,  the  building  was  often 
big,  but  there  were  no  images;  the  building  was  simply  the 
meeting  place.  I found  that  this  was  true  for  Quakers  too. 
To  me  this  was  refreshing. 

I was  impressed  with  the  number  of  people  attending 
church.  In  rural  areas  especially,  most  people  go  to  church. 
Those  who  don’t  go  are  sometimes  looked  upon  with  “cold 
eyes.”  Those  who  come  to  church  are  considered  to  be  good 
Christians.  In  the  church,  I sometimes  found  a few  people 
sleeping,  or  talking  to  girl  friends  or  boy  friends  beside  them, 
or  taking  care  of  children.  Attending  church  seems  to  be  a 
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custom  in  the  States.  It  is  quite  natural  for  Americans  to  go 
to  church,  whatever  they  may  do  during  the  service.  Children 
are  taught  to  come  to  church.  They  are  taught  stories  about 
Christ,  often  memorize  them,  and  usually  become  members 
of  the  church  by  baptism  or  confirmation  in  their  early  child- 
hood. However,  what  I was  most  amazed  at  in  the  church 
was  to  see  some  people  who  were  eager  to  listen  to  preach- 
ers, even  though  the  preaching  might  be  dull  and  routine.  In 
Japan,  if  the  preaching  is  dull,  people  will  not  come  to 
church. 

Sunday  is  a joyous  occasion  for  the  members.  The  church 
is  often  a social  place.  People  wear  Sunday  dresses,  comb 
their  hair  beautifully,  and  wear  Sunday  faces.  This  is  the 
day  for  relaxation.  This  is  the  day  when  some  pastors  feel 
big.  They  invoke  blessings  upon  members  as  though  they 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  do  so.  They  shake  hands  with 
members.  A few  pastors  act  as  if  they  were  almighty.  They 
behave  as  if  they  knew  everything.  They  feel  they  are  big 
fathers  among  “small  children.”  This  is,  it  seems,  different 
from  our  situation  in  Japan  where  the  churches  are  small. 
Successful  pastors  in  U.S.A.  may  sometimes  flatter  members 
in  order  that  they  may  return  to  church  the  next  Sunday. 

The  number  of  denominations  was  a shock  to  me.  There 
are  so  many  small  denominations.  As  to  the  Mennonites, 
there  are  three  groups  in  Japan,  but  in  the  States,  there 
are  many  more.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  there  are 
Southern  Baptist  churches  in  the  North  and  Northern  Baptist 
churches  in  the  South.  Churches  are  talking  about  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  while  small  new  denominations  are  being 
born.  Divisions  may  develop  over  differences  of  opinions  on 
ways  of  dress,  over  interpretations  of  “millennial  theories,” 
or  over  attitudes  toward  communists. 

Fear  of  Communism 

During  my  stay  I noticed  several  times  that  there  were 
people  who  would  identify  the  U.S.A.  with  Christianity.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  more  such  people  in  the  funda- 
mentalistic  churches.  My  impression  is  that  they  think  that 
all  Western  countries  are  Christian,  while  communist  coun- 
tries are  governed  by  the  devil.  This  “theology”  is  more  or 
less  in  the  heart  of  many  Americans,  though  not  of  the 
majority.  When  I was  visiting  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in 
Chicago,  their  radio  was  criticizing  the  visit  of  the  Japanese 
Christian  peace  mission  and  the  content  of  their  discussions 
with  American  churches.  It  said  that  there  was  a clear 
difference  between  Japanese  Christians’  views  and  their 
position.  It  almost  implied,  I felt,  that  Japanese  Christians 
did  not  know  the  real  danger  and  were  rather  naive. 
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My  experience  with  these  fundamentalists  Christians  was 
that  whenever  discussion  turned  to  communism  they  grew 
very  much  excited.  Their  fear  of  communism  is  amazingly 
deep.  They  dare  to  resist  “evil”  with  the  sword.  Some  of 
the  extreme  right-wing  groups  are  ready  to  fight  a guerrilla 
war  when  Russia  or  China  invades  the  U.S.A.  which  they 
think  will  happen  in  the  near  future.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
“New  Theology”  to  me. 

The  other  social  problem  which  churches  are  seriously 
faced  with  today  is  the  race  problem.  I noticed  that  in  the 
North  more  churches  were  preaching  against  racial  prejudice. 
But  members  were  not  always  obedient  to  the  preachers. 
One  of  my  Catholic  friends  in  Chicago  told  me  that  most 
priests  in  Chicago  were  preaching  against  prejudice.  But,  he 
said,  only  a few  parishioners  were  obedient  and  others  just 
ignored  the  teaching.  Perhaps  this  phenomenon  is  found  in 
many  churches  in  the  North;  in  the  South  some  preachers 
even  advocate  segregation  using  Bible  passages. 

Fundamentalism  and  Liberalism 

Leaving  San  Francisco  by  bus,  I met  a lady  with  whom  I 
fell  into  conversation.  She  asked  me  where  I was  going. 
When  I answered,  she  said,  “You  are  going  to  Indiana!  It’s 
rural  country!  You  have  nothing  to  study  there  in  that  farm- 
land.” Hearing  that  I belonged  to  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
was  on  my  way  to  school,  she  said,  “Oh!  You  are  a Menno- 
nite! It’s  a fundamentalists  church,  isn’t  it?”  I didn’t  know 
the  implied  meaning  of  this  “rich”  word,  fundamentalism.  I 
understood  by  it  that  a Mennonite  was  one  who  would  try 
fundamentally  to  be  faithful  to  Christ.  So  I frankly  said 
Yes.  Later,  I was  visiting  churches  in  Pennsylvania  and 
people  said,  "Oh,  you  are  from  Goshen.  You  must  be  liberal!” 
I sadly  found  that  in  America  every  theology,  every  position, 
every  study,  every  conviction,  every  Christian  is  categorized 
between  these  poles:  liberalism  and  fundamentalism.  I tried 
hard  by  studying,  by  praying,  and  by  discussion  to  prepare 
a paper  on  my  creed.  Some  read  it  and  simply  said,  “Oh, 
boy!  You  are  liberal!”  Others  read  it  and  said,  “Oh,  you  are 
fundamental!”  My  impression  was  that  one  doesn’t  speak  of 
Christians  in  the  States  but  of  liberals  and  “fundamen- 
talists.” 

Some  may  think  that  I have  so  far  been  picking  up  only 
negative  impressions  of  the  churches  in  the  States.  Indeed,  I 
have  more  positive  impressions  than  negative  ones.  First  of 
all,  I was  moved  by  the  love  and  kindness  of  many  Chris- 
tians there.  When  I was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  States, 
one  American  missionary  friend  told  me  that  Americans  were 
not  so  kind  as  Japanese.  As  far  as  my  experiences  were  con- 
cerned, this  was  not  true.  I met  many  good,  loving  Chris- 
tians in  various  churches  in  various  denominations. 

I have  good  Catholic  friends.  Episcopal  friends,  and  many 
others.  We  used  to  discuss  many  things,  and  we  knew  that 
we  were  speaking  from  different  theological  positions.  But  we 
were  still  good  friends,  loving  each  other.  Indeed,  my  convic- 
tion was  that  Christ’s  love  was  being  lived  out  by  these  peo- 
ple. When  I was  a middler  in  seminary,  I became  seriously 
ill.  On  that  occasion,  I experienced  things  I otherwise  could 
not  have  experienced.  One  friend  arranged  to  take  lecture 


notes  for  me;  another  began  to  supply  me  with  milk.  Other 
classmates  were  gravely  concerned  about  my  health.  They 
prayed  for  me.  Dr.  Eugene  Nida,  the  noted  Christian  lin- 
guist whom  I respect  and  love,  and  who  was  in  Goshen  as 
a special  speaker,  came  to  visit  me  in  my  sickbed,  because 
he  heard  I was  interested  in  listening  to  him  but  couldn’t 
attend  his  lecture.  And  these  are  simply  a few  examples  of 
many  kindnesses. 

Churches  are  getting  to  be  more  concerned  with  concrete 
witnessing,  I think.  There  are  Christians  who  try  to  extend 
the  love  of  God  even  to  their  enemies.  They  are  eager  to  go 
overseas  to  witness.  Some  of  them  say  that  when  they  see 
international  communism  becoming  popular  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  they  are  repentant  of  their  inability  in  bringing 
about  social  justice.  They  are  sorry  that  they  have  not 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  social  equality  which  are  promised 
in  the  gospel.  Of  course,  this  is  the  minority  view,  but  I am 
impressed  with  their  sincerity  and  honesty.  Genuine  Chris- 
tianity is  perhaps  a minority  movement,  even  in  U.S.A. 

I was  also  impressed  with  peace-Christians  in  the  States.  I 
say  this,  perhaps,  because  the  church  I belong  to  is  one  of 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches.  Had  I not  met  a peace-loving 
Christian  in  Japan,  I would  never  have  become  a Christian. 
God  worked  on  me  through  him.  It  is  amazing  to  see  some 
Christians  who  refuse  to  take  up  guns  to  go  to  war  and  to 
kill.  These  Christians  are  found  in  many  denominations,  not 
only  in  the  Mennonite  and  the  Quaker  and  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  groups.  Their  number  is  small,  and  they  are  often 
criticized  as  naive  and  sometimes  as  anti-American;  neverthe- 
less, I was  most  inspired  by  their  attitude  of  trying  to  live 
Christ’s  love  in  their  daily  lives. 

Work  of  Laymen  Recognized 

The  revival  of  the  lay  ministry  is  also  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. It  seems  that  in  the  West  the  church  has  tradition- 
ally centered  its  life  around  the  “special  one”  or  the  “special 
ones,”  but  now  the  importance  of  the  work  of  laymen  is  be- 
ing recognized  and  emphasized.  It  may  be  that  the  concept 
of  the  church  or  of  church  structure  is  in  the  process  of 
transformation.  In  big  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York 
this  is  very  true.  Books  on  the  subject  are  widely  read  and 
discussed. 

All  these  things  are  very  interesting  especially  to  a Japa- 
nese Christian,  because  what  was  and  what  is  being  “trans- 
planted” to  the  Japanese  soil  is  this  very  theology  and 
structure  now  being  questioned  in  the  States.  Perhaps  here 
I may  be  exaggerating  a bit,  because  again  this  is  really  a 
minority  movement.  But  I could  not  close  my  eyes  to  such 
experiments  as  “coffee  shop  evangelism.”  It  was  moving  to 
see  them  going  out  of  church  into  the  world  again  for  con- 
tacts. 

Indeed,  I was  impressed  very  favorably  with  sincere  Chris- 
tians trying  to  work  hard  to  find  effective  ways  of  commu- 
nicating the  gospel.  And  indeed  they  are  witnessing  in 
various  aspects  of  society.  Now  that  I am  back  in  Japan,  I 
remember  Christians  working  in  such  ways  as  most  inspiring 
and  I am  convinced  that  God  is  working  through  them  in 
their  country.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Dedicated  Incompetence 

There  is  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Ahimaaz  who  is 
anxious  to  carry  a message  for  Joab  to  King  David.  But  he 
has  not  been  asked.  Though  Cushi  has  been  assigned  to 
break  the  news  of  victory  and  of  Absalom's  death,  Ahimaaz 
persuades  the  captain  to  let  him  run  regardless.  He  runs 
with  vigor.  In  a stroke  of  good  mission  strategy  he  takes  the 
low  road  and  gets  there  first.  We  are  struck  by  the  sheer 
waste  as  we  see  next  the  pathetic  runner  stand  panting  be- 
fore the  king — with  no  message.  He  is  told  to  stand  aside 
while  the  more  deliberate  Cushi  arrives  with  a precise  an- 
swer to  David’s  specific  question. 

I know  of  no  better  example  of  dedicated  incompetence,  or 
zeal  without  knowledge  in  message  bearing  than  the  hapless 
Ahimaaz.  David  was  not  impressed  with  pure  zeal.  God  isn’t 
either.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  lather  we  may  work  up  or 
in  our  hasty  arrivals.  He  too  tells  men  to  stand  aside  when 
they  cannot  produce,  though  there  may  be  nothing  lacking 
in  their  dedication. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  felt  that  dedication  is  all  that  is 
needed.  I remember  a Christian  Workers’  Conference  where 
an  invitation  was  given  to  dedicate  life  and  service  to  the 
Lord.  The  speakers  were  unusually  convincing  as  they  drew 
word  sketches  of  needy  heathen  and  shaded  in  the  back- 
grounds with  black  jungles  and  ominous  clouds.  The  invita- 
tion had  numerous  “responses.’  Some  thirty  people  decided 
to  leave  father  and  mother.”  But  not  all  of  these  were 
ready.  Some  would  have  been  well  advised  to  spend  at  least 
a few  months  learning  the  lesson  of  being  missionaries  at 
home. 

The  church  has  learned  much  about  missions  in  recent 
years.  She  has  learned  that  one  can  express  dedication  with- 
out going  away.  And  that  whether  here  or  over  there  the 
missionary  must  have  more  than  dedication.  He  must  have  a 
message.  We  must  not  be  so  naTve  as  to  think  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  would  send  His  servants  without  preparation 
and  instruction,  whether  across  the  street  or  across  the 
ocean. 

It  is  quite  clear  also  that  we  must  unlearn  a few  things. 
One  is  the  idea  that  witness  like  headlights  can  be  turned 
off.  They  can’t.  Another  is  that  from  among  Christians 
“many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.”  Whatever  this  may 
mean  in  its  context,  it  cannot  be  transposed  to  another  and 
be  made  to  condone  a group  of  professional  missionaries  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  who  also  are  Christians  but  who  have 
not  been  chosen  to  carry  God’s  message  to  men.  “Mission- 
ary” and  “Christian”  must  become  synonymous.  In  speaking 
of  witnessing  Jesus  said,  “Neither  do  men  light  a candle  and 
put  it  under  a bushel.”  He  did  not  say  you  couldn’t  cover  a 
light.  But  you  just  don’t! 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

My  Father, 

Give  to  me 

Such  quietness  of  heart 
That  I might  know 
Your  nearness 
And  hear  Your  voice 
Even  in  the  center 
Of  turmoil  and  trouble. 

Give  courage  and  faith 
To  face  the  exhausting  tasks 
Of  today. 

In  the  presence 

Of  the  world's  pressures , 

Preserve  me 

So  that  I might  know 

The  stillness  of  Your  peace 

And  the  quiet  harmony 

Which  comes  in  doing  Your  will. 

Amen. 


Marion  Church 


The  first  meetinghouse  for  this  congregation  was  built  at  Brown’s 
Mill  in  1831.  In  1867  another  building  was  built  three  miles  away, 
near  Marion,  Pa.,  on  U.S.  Route  11.  In  1869  another  church  was  built 
nine  miles  west  of  Marion  by  several  families  living  in  that  area.  For 
many  years  there  was  one  congregation  meeting  at  two  places  and 
served  by  the  same  ministry.  In  1898  the  building  near  Brown’s  Mill 
was  tom  down  and  replaced  by  a large  brick  building.  This  church 
was  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1949.  The  membership  is  80.  Merle 
Cordell  is  pastor.  Harvey  E.  Shank  and  Mahlon  Eshleman  serve  as 
bishops. 
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Editorial 


God's  People  Today-Mission  '67 


After  long  hours  of  prayer  and  planning  by  many  persons, 
God  blessed  with  what  many  felt  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant Mennonite  Mission  Board  meetings.  This  evaluation 
was  not  due  to  great  speeches,  although  great  speeches  were 
given.  It  was  not  because  of  extraordinary  happenings,  al- 
though there  were  such.  It  was  called  a great  meeting  be- 
cause practically  all  those  in  attendance  were  involved  in 
small  group  discussions  on  being  God’s  people  today. 

Held  at  Hesston  College,  June  21-25,  the  mission  meeting 
gave  secondary  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  Board  pro- 
gram and  placed  primary  emphasis  on  the  importance  and 
urgency  for  each  Christian  to  be  God’s  person  where  he  is. 

Lewis  Strite,  program  coordinator,  said  at  the  beginning  of 
Board  sessions:  “The  idea  behind  our  meeting  together  here 
at  Hesston  is  to  become  what  God  wants  us  to  be  today.’ 
This  theme  emphasizes  the  urgency  of  evangelism.  Today  has 
our  opportunity.  Today  holds  our  methods.  Today  awaits  our 
commitment. 

“Today’s  people  are  getting  ready  for  tomorrow’s  world. 
Recognizing  how  God  has  moved  through  His  people  in  yes- 
terday’s world,  we  thank  Him  for  His  faithfulness  in  all  times 
and  situations. 

“And  now  we  start  from  where  God  has  brought  us,  with 
grateful  witness  to  His  mighty  acts.  We  anticipate  the  de- 
mands of  tomorrow’s  world,  with  prayerful  action  today. 

“God’s  people  are  missionaries.  Everywhere.  In  our  homes, 
in  our  work,  in  our  communities,  in  our  world.  In  each  place, 
God  will  provide — for  service,  for  witness,  for  mission.  Each 
of  us,  where  we  live  and  work,  can  be  uniquely  equipped  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  become  God’s  man. 

“What  is  required  of  us?  Our  intelligent  surrender,  our 
responsive  commitment — a relaxed,  trusting,  confident  com- 
mitment. Our  God  will  provide.  He  will  act  through  us  as 
we  become  His  people.” 

The  Board  approved  a basic  budget  of  $1,843,500  from 
contributions  for  1967-68.  This  figure  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  funds  from  other  sources  for  a total  of  $2,024,023.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  budget  has  gone  over  the  two  million  mark. 

Contributions  the  past  year  increased  by  3 percent,  which 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  annual  personal  in- 
come or  in  line  with  the  proposed  increase  of  5 percent  per 
year.  This  new  budget  for  1967-68  projects  a 6.7  percent  in- 
crease in  contributions  amounting  to  $31.50  per  member. 

Actions  and  factual  reporting  have  been  included  in  the 
news  section  of  Gospel  Herald  the  last  number  of  weeks. 
Several  impressions  are  shared  here. 

It  would  seem,  in  the  light  of  our  growing  economy  and 
affluence  and  in  light  of  the  tremendous  opportunities  and 
need,  this  $31.50  per  member  figure  should  be  easy  to  reach. 
Most  could  give  this  and  many  times  this  figure  and  not 
know  the  difference  next  year  in  their  standard  of  living.  We 


should  sincerely  ask  ourselves  where  we  can  cut  back  on  our 
personal  consumption  and  luxuries  so  that  we  can  give  more. 
How  can  we  claim  to  be  God’s  people  and  give  less  for  His 
cause  than  the  average  American  spends  for  cigarettes?  How 
can  we  claim  to  be  God’s  people  and  yet  give  to  His  cause 
less  than  the  average  American  spends  for  alcohol  or  recrea- 
tion? 

Our  Mission  Board  is  in  need  of  long-term  missionaries. 
Numerous  times  through  messages  and  resolutions  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  need  for  congregations,  pastors,  school 
faculties,  and  parents,  to  accelerate  the  emphasis  in  prepar- 
ing our  youth  for  investing  their  lives  for  Christ  and  the 
church.  Unless  back  home  we  take  more  seriously  our  re- 
sponsibility in  recruitment,  our  Board  will  be  in  drastic  need 
of  personnel  to  carry  on  our  program. 

A great  need  exists  for  Voluntary  Service  persons.  The  VS 
office  reports  they  are  behind  in  commitments  by  125  persons. 
VS  is  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  church  in  the 
years  to  come. 

A resolution  of  the  Board  reads  in  part  that  “the  Board 
expresses  its  support  of  a policy  encouraging  every  Menno- 
nite young  person  to  participate  in  a planned  church-related 
service  expansion,  such  as  Voluntary  Service  and  Pax.  . . 

Think  for  a moment  what  it  would  mean  if  every  Menno- 
nite young  person  (boys  and  girls)  would  be  encouraged  in 
line  with  this  resolution. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Mission  Board  meeting  is 
that  following  the  business  sessions  and  before  the  inspira- 
tional sessions  most  of  the  Board  members  leave.  It  is  regret- 
table that  this  happens  year  after  year.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
easy  and  quick  solution  to  this,  but  a good  goal  for  next  year 
would  be  to  have  Board  members  present  for  all  meetings  of 
the  Board.  Congregations  ought  to  encourage  and  provide  for 
pastors  to  be  present.  I believe  there  is  much  to  gain. 

One  more  observation  is  shared.  Much  would  be  gained  if 
more  persons  serving  on  General  Conference  committees  and 
General  Council  of  General  Conference  would  attend  Mission 
Board  meeting.  Looking  over  the  attendance  it  would  appear 
there  is  a great  gulf  fixed  between  these  two  organizations.  I 
know  of  course  this  is  not  the  case.  Each  group  is  interested 
in  what  the  other  is  doing  and  there  are  many  meetings  to 
attend.  There  are  also  elected  representatives  from  General 
Conference  to  the  Mission  Board  who  report  to  General 
Conference.  The  executive  secretary  of  General  Conference 
did  attend.  Also  others  would  have  attended  if  budget  had 
been  available.  Some  are  also  loaded  heavily  with  other  re- 
sponsibility and  it  is  impossible  to  do  or  attend  everything. 
Yet  there  certainly  would  be  profit  for  all  if  more  General 
Conference  persons  attended  General  Mission  Board  meetings 
and  if  more  persons  from  the  Mission  Board  would  attend 
General  Conference. — D. 
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World  Conference  Keynote  Address 


The  Fellowship 


Nearly  four  decades  ago,  the  esteemed  British  Bible  schol- 
ar, H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  wrote,  “If  we  ask  what  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  comprehensive  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  should  answer  in  one  word  ‘fellowship’  ” (The  Christian 
Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  141).  Neither  the  English 
word  “fellowship”  nor  the  much  beter  German  word  “Ge- 
meinschaft”  however,  is  capable  of  communicating  clearly  all 
that  is  meant  by  the  word  koinonia  which  is  used  in  our 
Greek  New  Testament.  Here  it  meant  a depth  of  relationship 
involving  a high  degree  of  mutual  commitment,  participation, 
sharing,  and  solidarity  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  church 
of  today. 

The  phrase  “the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  which  is 
the  theme  of  our  message,  appears  in  exactly  this  form  only 
once  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  in  the  familiar  Pauline 
benediction  in  2 Cor.  13:14.  “The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  you  all.” 

This  text,  though  we  have  heard  it  hundreds  of  times, 
does  not  tell  us  a great  deal  either  about  the  nature  of 
this  koinonia  or  about  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ex- 
cept that  these  are  intimately  and  inextricably  related  to  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  love  of  God  our 
Father. 

To  the  Christians  of  Philippi,  Paul  wrote  using  a similar 
phrase,  “If  there  is  any  encouragement  in  Christ,  any  in- 
centive of  love,  any  participation  [koinonia]  in  the  Spirit,  any 
affection  and  sympathy,  complete  my  joy  by  being  of  the 
same  mind,  having  the  same  love,  being  in  full  accord  and 
of  one  mind.” 

In  either  of  these  passages,  it  would  be  possible  to  under- 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit 


stand  that  they  may  refer  (1)  to  fellowship  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  (2)  to  fellowship  with  one  another  because  of  the 
presence  and  creative  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human 
community.  Henrikus  Berkhof,  a distinguished  professor  of  the 
University  of  Leiden,  is  right,  I believe,  when  he  observes 
that  we  need  not  choose  in  these  passages  between  the  ver- 
tical and  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  koinonia.  Here,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  the  New  Testament,  “ambiguity  is  a sign 
of  multi-dimensionality,”  that  is,  a mark  of  the  many-sided- 
ness of  a truth  or  reality.  The  New  Testament  understanding 
of  this  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  precisely  that  it  in- 
volves both  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  and  the  community  of 
men. 

It  sees  this  fellowship,  which  we  call  the  church,  as  created 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  historical  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  This  reality  is  expressed 
in  a community  of  historically  visible  persons  among  whom 
God  is  really  present  and  active  through  His  Spirit. 

This  is  the  historical  phenomenon  of  which  we  read  in 
Acts  2 in  the  account  of  Pentecost  when  it  is  said  of  the 
early  Christians  that  “they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  2:4).  Later  it  is  said  of  the  growing  circle  of 
those  who  through  them  were  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  that 
“they  continued  in  the  apostles  teaching  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship, and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  the  prayers” 
(Acts  2:42).  This  visible  historical  reality  is  not  only  a new 
beginning  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  world  but 
is  for  Christians  the  touchstone  of  all  subsequent  fellowship 
which  claims  to  be  in  continuity  with  early  Christianity. 

Both  in  Phil.  2 and  in  Acts  2,  the  reference  to  the 
koinonia  of  the  Spirit  is  linked  with  the  idea  of  unity.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  that  we  observe  also  Eph.  4:1-6,  where 
we  are  enjoined  to  walk  “with  all  lowliness  and  meekness, 
with  patience,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  eager  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,”  since 
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“there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit  . . . one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all 
and  through  all  and  in  all.” 

We  ask,  however,  Who  is  this  Holy  Spirit?  Who  is  this 
One  of  whom  we  speak  so  profusely  at  this  conference?  We 
may  reply  quickly  in  the  language  of  traditional  theology 
that  He  is  “the  third  person  of  the  trinity,”  yet  volumes 
cannot  express  adequately  what  this  means.  Neither  is  this 
our  basic  theme  this  evening.  More  recent  interpretations  of 
the  identity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  maintaining  the  trini- 
tarian understanding  and  distinctions,  nevertheless  tend  to 
emphasize  the  unity  of  God.  To  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
is  said  is  to  speak  of  God  as  Spirit.  The  term  “Spirit,” 
which  originally  means  “breath”  or  “wind,”  biblically  comes 
to  signify  vitality,  power,  and  activity.  F.  W.  Dillistone  thus 
defines  the  Holy  Spirit  very  simply  as  “God  in  action  in 
human  life.”  Alan  Richardson  says  with  equal  simplicity, 
“God’s  Spirit  is  God  acting.” 

From  the  New  Testament  perspective  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
always  seen  in  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ  and  thus  after 
His  death  remains  inseparable  from  the  resurrected  and  ex- 
alted Christ.  The  Spirit  as  sent  forth  from  Christ  is  therefore 
also  to  be  understood  as  the  vitality,  power,  and  activity  of 
the  living  Christ  as  He  dwells  and  works  in  and  through 
men  in  the  world.  Karl  Barth  thus  says  that  the  Spirit  is  “no 
other  than  the  presence  and  action  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself: 
His  stretched-out  arm;  He  Himself  in  the  power  of  His 
resurrection.” 

While  Anabaptist  theology  has  correctly  emphasized  a trini- 
tarian understanding  of  the  Godhead,  as  over  against  anti- 
Trinitarians,  Peter  Reidemann  noted  concerning  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  that  “where  one  is,  there  are  all  three, 
and  where  one  is  lacking,  none  is  present.”  This  is  already 
a recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  which  is  being 
stressed  today.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  our  heritage  we 


affirm  the  reality  and  personhood  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
trinitarian  terms  but  that  we  may  also  properly  speak  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  God  Himself  present  and  active  among  us 
and  in  us. 

As  through  several  years  we  have  planned  for  this  confer- 
ence, prepared  for  it,  and  prayed  for  it,  our  concern  has  been 
less  with  the  theological  definition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
more  with  the  experience  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  dur- 
ing these  days.  Beyond  an  experience  of  the  Spirit,  even  in 
the  most  positive  sense,  however,  are  concerned  about 
being  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  becoming  obedient  to  Him 
as  He  becomes  for  us  light  and  power  to  do  the  will  of  God 
in  the  service  of  His  kingdom.  A declared  purpose  of  this 
conference  according  to  our  constitution  is  “under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  deepen  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
and  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  church  in  its  ministry  to  the 
world;  that  is  in  greater  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world.  Probably 
the  greatest  tragedy  which  could  occur  in  these  days  is  that 
we  would  speak  thousands  of  words  concerning  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  yet  would  ourselves  corporately  and  indi- 
vidually avoid  His  own  eager  work  in  us  and  in  our  churches 
and  in  our  worldwide  brotherhood. 

By  looking  at  the  church  in  the  New  Testament,  however, 
we  may  see  certain  characteristics  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  we  too,  by  the  grace  of  God,  may  experi- 
ence and  manifest. 

Vitality  and  Power 

The  koinonia  of  the  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  was  a 
fellowship  marked  by  vitality  and  power.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  throughout  Scripture  is  life-giving,  light-giving, 
and  energizing.  Creation  and  regeneration  are  fundamental 
expressions  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world.  The  Holy 
Spirit  creates.  He  gives  light  and  life.  2 Cor.  3:6.  As  Jesus 
said  to  Nicodemus,  the  new  life  without  which  no  man  will 
see  the  kingdom  comes  as  a work  of  the  Spirit.  Likewise  the 
creation  of  the  church  as  “the  new  Israel”  which  marks  the 
dawn  of  a new  day,  finds  its  focal  beginning  in  the  Pentecost 
experience. 

Beyond  giving  light  and  life,  however,  the  Spirit  also  em- 
powers men  for  mission  and  ministry.  “Ye  shall  receive  pow- 
er after  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you”  (Acts  1:8).  Emil 
Brunner  notes  that  “the  fellowship  of  Jesus  lives  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  is  the  secret  of  its  life, 
of  its  communion,  and  of  its  power.  To  use  a blunt  modern 
word,  the  Spirit  supplies  ‘dynamism’  of  the  Ecclesia”  (Mis- 
understanding of  the  Church,  p.  47).  Where  this  power  exists, 
as  we  see  in  Acts,  things  happen — conversions,  healings, 
opposition,  growth,  and  persecution. 

That  men  can  say  in  our  time  that  “God  is  dead”  or  that 
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the  church  is  dead  is  as  much  a commentary  on  the 
church’s  failure  to  become  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  it  is  on  the  so-called  secularism  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Of  the  New  Testament  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  it  was 
said  that  they  were  “turning  the  world  upside  down”  (Acts 
17:6).  The  early  Christian  community  manifested  such  vitality, 
even  though  it  was  so  young  historically;  so  much  dynamic, 
even  though  so  small  numerically;  that  it  became  an  intoler- 
able threat  to  the  existing  order,  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  political.  Its  vitality  and  its  power  expressing  itself  in 
boldness  of  word  and  action  became  a disturbance  which 
would  never  leave  men  and  the  world  the  same. 

Today  there  is  much  talk  of  the  need  for  renewal  in  the 
church  throughout  the  world.  Formulas  for  renewal  are  many 
and  varied.  We  too  at  this  conference  are  concerned  about 
this  renewal.  Let  us  be  clear,  however,  that  renewal  comes 
to  men  and  communities  ultimately  only  as  the  work  of  the 
Renewer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  God  acting  in  the  creation 
of  new  men  and  new  communities.  Renewal  ultimately  is  not 
the  result  of  what  men  do  so  much  as  it  is  of  what  God’s 
Holy  Spirit  does.  Men  may  resist  the  Spirit,  quench  the  Spir- 
it, or  even  blaspheme  the  Spirit,  but  they  can  never  manipu- 
late or  control  the  Spirit  in  a way  which  brings  about  the 
kind  of  change  which  they  may  be  seeking.  What  men  can 
do,  however,  is  to  pray  and  in  obedience  to  permit  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  do  His  own  work  of  revitalizing  and  reenergizing 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  it  once  again  the 
community  of  life  and  power. 

Unity  and  Diversity 

Moreover,  the  koinonia  of  the  Spirit  is  a fellowship  of 
unity  embracing  and  employing  diversity. 

Paul  in  1 Corinthians  affirms,  “Now  there  are  varieties 
of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and  there  are  varieties  of 
service,  but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  varieties  of 
working,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  inspires  them  all  in 
every  one.  To  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  common  good”  (1  Cor.  12:4-7).  Likewise,  Eph.  4 
speaks  of  the  “unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace” 
and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  church  so  that  it  may  be 
equipped  to  fulfill  its  one  ministry  in  the  world.  Eph.  4:11, 
12.  This  unity  is  therefore  no  uniformity  but  the  Spirit 
gives  individuality  to  members  in  the  plurality  of  gifts  and 
functions  (Werner  Weisner). 

Precisely  this  unity  which  embraces  and  employs  diversity 
is  of  great  significance  for  the  church  and  for  the  world 
today,  also  for  us  in  this  Mennonite  World  Conference.  Where 
both  church  and  world  suffer  deeply  from  brokenness  and  di- 
vision, it  is  important  to  see  that  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  and  controls,  both  unity  and  diversity  are  found  side 


by  side  and  in  dynamic  and  harmonious  relationship  to  each 
other. 

George  S.  Hendry  has  keenly  observed  that  it  is  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  in  this  respect  differs  from 
other  merely  human  forms  of  association.  Man  is,  to  be  sure, 
a being  who  desires  and  needs  the  unity  of  community  and 
thus  associates  himself  with  other  men  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways.  But  these  associations  are  based  on  natural  affinities 
of  interest,  opinion,  or  purpose.  They  are  characterized  by 
the  attraction  of  “like  for  like”  with  the  counterpart  of  re- 
pulsion of  “unlike  for  unlike.”  In  contrast  he  observes,  how- 
ever, that  “The  distinctive  and  essential  feature  of  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Spirit  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  that  it  embraces  the  like  and  the  unlike.  The  koinonia  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  a community  of  affinity  ...  it  is 
a community  of  reconciliation  which  overcomes  the  natural 
repulsion  of  unlike  for  unlike.  It  is  this  because  it  is  ground- 
ed upon,  and  flows  from  the  word  of  reconciliation,  namely, 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself 
(2  Cor.  5:19)  (The  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Theology,  pp. 
127,  128). 

This  reality  is  superbly  described  in  Eph.  2:11-22,  where 
we  are  told  of  how  two  bitterly  opposing  groups,  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles,  were  brought  together  in  reconciliation  into 
one  new  body,  the  middle  wall  of  hostility  having  been 
broken  down  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  became  their 
peace  (Eph.  2:14)  so  that  together  they  might  be  “the 
dwelling  place  of  God  in  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  2:22). 

An  equally  explicit  description  of  this  reconciling  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  in  Acts  15  where  at  the  Jerusalem  con- 
ference opposing  and  contentious  elements  within  the  congre- 
gation came  to  a resolution  of  conflict  which,  according  to  the 
record,  “seemed  good”  to  them  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Acts 
15:28. 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  how  the  reconciling  power  of 
Christ  worked  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  overcoming  “all 
barriers  of  a national,  social,  sexual,  or  racial  kind”  tran- 
scending “all  natural  affinities  and  all  natural  diversities” 
(Berkhof,  p.  56).  As  F.  A.  Cockin  puts  it,  “something  had 
come  to  them  which  had  taken  the  edge  off  the  sharp  cleav- 
age of  race,  culture,  and  religion  which  in  a setting  outside 
of  the  church  would  have  made  personal  relations  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect  difficult  if  not  impossible”  ( God 
in  Action,  p.  58).  Moreover,  far  beyond  being  able  to  tolerate 
each  other  as  persons  coming  from  vastly  different  back- 
grounds, they  became  aware  of  a deep  sense  of  sharing  to- 
gether the  new  life  which  was  theirs  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  fact  that  the  diversity  and  not  only  the  unity  is  a gift 
of  the  Spirit  means  that  such  diversity  among  individuals  who 
make  up  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  only  to  be  accepted.  It  is 
rather  to  be  welcomed  with  joy  and  developed  and  used  in 
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gij  zult  kracht  ontvangen,  wanneer  de  Heilige 
Geest  over  u komt... 

wenn  aber  der  Heilige  Geist  auf  euch  niederkommt, 
werdet  ihr  Kraft  empfangen . . . 

vous  recevrez  la  puissance  du  Saint-Esprit,  qui 
descendra  sur  vous... 

pero  al  venir  el  Espi'ritu  Santo  sobre  ustedes, 
recibiran  poder... 

You  will  be  filled  with  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  on  you... 


Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference 

Amsterdam 

1967  July  23-30 


Theme: 

The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


...en  gij  zult  mijne  getuigen  zijn... 


...und  meine  Zeugen  sein... 

...et  vous  serez  mes  temoins,... 

...y  saldran  para  hablar  de  mi'... 
...and  you  will  be  witnesses  for  me... 


Membership  Source — 1967  Mennonite  Year- 
book, published  by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  ^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  information  supplied  by 
COMBS  related  missions. 
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...en  tot  het  uiterste  der  aarde. 

...bis  an  die  Grenzen  der  Erde. 

...et  jusqu'aux  extremites  de  la  terre. 

...y  hasta  en  las  partes  mas  lejanas  del  mundo. 

...to  the  ends  of  the  earth  * 


Amharic 

>ic  -n  nx*r>+  na>£/i.  zn  pr. 

at  T+nAATt>-  • nx.f<-AA ,r<r  n o-tv  nd 
•7 ctr  XAh  rzc  *cr  xtti  rtxhc’S  TtrvA 

To-  XA  » 

Efik 

F.di  mbufo  eyeba  odudu,  ke  Edisana  Spirit  aina 
edi  edidoro  mbufo  ke  idem  : mbufo  eyenyun  edi 
mme  ntiense  Mi  ke  Jerusalem,  ye  ke  ofun  Judaea 
ye  Samaria,  tutu  osim  utit  ererimbot. 

Japanese 

tltv  ftO-tKO  tic  1,  Ik  lit 

Russian 

Ho  Bbi  npHMtrre  CHJiy,  Korja  coh^pt  ua  sac 
Ayx  (bhti.iu  ; h OyAPTe  Mue  CBHAeTejniMH  b 
IIepyca.iH.sie  H bo  bcph  Ily^ee  h Ca.MapuH  h 
flaace  ao  Kpan  :icm.ui. 

Arabic 

iiSjd'  tf  ii->  1 J d 

•u°j$  ^1  Jl  J 

Empera 

magcAtie  joi  piopo  pdrfl  zepxrAde,  par- 

ara  pedea  AbAa  elodaya  --magcAde  mXlIi  ward 
jarapata  troaza  p ononaya.  Jerusalem  p urude, 
jOmd  judea  troade,  samaria  troade,  asta  TjOa 
iquida  are  pemasida. 

Javanese 

Nanging  samasa  woes  paija  katedakan  ing  Roh 
Soetji,  kow£  bakal  pada  kapanngan  kasekten, 
temahan  pa«Ja  dadi  seksikoe  ana  ing  Jeroesalem, 
Ian  ing  sawratane  tanah  Joed6a  toewin  ing  Samaria, 
sarta  toemeka  ing  poengkasane  boemi. 

Santali 

Menkhan  Sonot  Atmae  he’capere  dare  pe  nama;  ar 
Jirusalemre  ar  guta  Jihudia  ar  Samariare  ho,  ar 
dharti  mucat  habic’inren  goha  pe  hoyok'a. 

Bengali 

®ityn  ciK  r.ts 

cn»m  •:{¥  «is  ; ’-r,R  km  r<rs- 

■'  ;.’"T  ■'-?'«  RlJS!  8 *RffelC®*l, 
>sw  rn  'V.V i «tnts  itRrt  55R  1 

French 

Mais  vous  recevrez  la  puissance  du  Saint-Esprit, 
qui  descendra  sur  vous  ; et  vous  serez  mes 
tcmoins,  tant  a Jerusalem  aue  dans  toute  la 
Judee  et  la  Samarie,  et  jusqu  aux  extremites  de 
la  terre. 

Jita 

Nawe  muriyabwa  amanaga,  Omwoyo  Mweru  ariba:- 
ja  kwimwe,  nemwe  murabaga  abo  kunyimako  mu 
YenlSalemi,  na  mu  Buyaudi  yo:ne,  na  mu  Samaria, 
no  kukinga  ku  bute:ro  bwa  i:si. 

Spanish 

pero  al  venir  el  Espfritu  Santo  sobre  ustedes, 
recibirSn  poder  y saldran  para  hablar  de  mi, 
tanto  en  Jerusalen  como  en  toda  la  region  de 
Judea  y de  Samaria,  y hasta  en  las  partes  mas 
lejanas  del  mundo. 

Bribri  (Talamanca) 

Mic  sadzi  wecbru  datsi  a quica,  adedze  ierimi 
derere.  \ midzechac  we  eta  Jemsalen  ate,  a 
midzechac  seca  Jurca,  a midzechac  seca  Samaria, 
cacamie  cawane. 

Go 

5i  moii  nyeana  Mumo  krorikrori  ni'  aba  nyeno  le 
hcwale,  ni  nyeatsomo  odasefoi  nyhami  ye  Je- 
rusalem ke  Judea  ke  Samaria  (e,  ni  ke-yaSi  $i- 
kpori  le  nagbe  le. 

Kikuyu (Kenya) 

No  ne  mokanyita  hinya  wa  Mwoyo  Mothcru 
orea  okamoikorokera;  na  ne  mogatweka  anyum- 
bori  o Yerusaleme,  na  Yudea  gwothe,  kinya  o 
mothia  wa  the. 

Swahili 

Lakini  mutapokea  nguvu  wakati  Roho  Mutakatifu 
anapokuya  yulu  yenu,  nanyi  mutakuwa  washuhuda 
wangu  katika  Yerusalema,  na  katika  Yudea  yote, 
na  Samaria,  hata  mupaka  wa  dunia. 

Campa 

Apa  apaniro  cantacanterone.  Coajica  paashiretaquc- 
ro  itasorenca.  aitaque  impocashitempi  Ish:  re. 
Pinquenquetsatacojeitene  ante  Jerosarequi,  pintso- 
teaquero  Jorea.  Pinquenquetsate  anta  Samanaqui, 
aisati  ocaratapainta  quipatsi. 

Galla 

: tt-gonxcru  : rh«£A  : «6A‘feA-'t  : O 
: V,fl  J4^  : 1J4IVO  ::  Alfj.n : fern*  : 
P4'tA.i;u-V : Sit>y, : tKijMiy-vn  : i*|ogcyt-n“ 
rhou  : £/. : A«VVfl  :: 

Kituba 

Kansi  beno  tabaka  ngolo  bu  Mpeve  Yanlongo 
imene  kwiza  va  beno,  ye  beno  tavanda  bantemo 
ya  mono  mu  Yelusalemi  ye  mu  Yuda  yonso  ye 
Samalia  ti  nsuka  ya  ntoto. 

Tabele 

Kodwa  li  ya  gwamugela  amandla,  c se  figile  pezu 
gwenu  uMoya  o colegileyo;  li  be  nonyani  bami 
leYerusalem,  la  gulo  lonke  iYuda  leSamaria,  gu  ze 
gu  fige  lemikaulweni  yomhlaba. 

Cheyenne 

Oha  nszcto-amhanov  onisyomhekon-cxhastoz  ma- 
taeshochotaess  Mahconcmatasooma  : na  nszepS- 
hostomotxeme  Hekotomaeveno.  na  Eotahoeva,  na 
Neevavosanevhoshoeva  na  zetonoc-haeS-voheseve, 
exhetohon. 

German 

wenn  aber  der  Heilige  Geist  auf  euch  niederkommt, 
werdet  ihr  Kraft  empfangen  und  meine  Zeugen 
sein  in  Jerusalem  und  in  ganz  JudSa  und  Samaria, 
ja,  bis  an  die  Grenzen  der  Erde.«< 

lengua 

Apwaywentac  sat  ancoc  Espiritu  Santo  tacjaplhit 
quel-lhip,  el-lhowamcoc  sat  apquilmopwan.  Eltim- 
jic  sat  quel-lhip  apquil-ling-ascama  sicwisay  tingma 
Jerusalen  najan  yoclhilhma  Judea  najan  yoclhilhma 
Samaria  acwocmo  nelha  lhalhma  anco. 

Taiwanese 

Tok-tok  Seng  Sin  lim-kau  lin  e si,  Un  beh  tit-tioh 
chai-leng  ; kcjth  ti  Ialo-sat-leng,  pian  lu-thai,  kap 
Sat-ma-li-a,  tit-kau  toe  kek,  beh  choe  goa  e 
k an -cheng. 

Chibemba 

Lelo  mukapokelela  maka.  lintu  Mupashi  wa  Mush- 
ilo  naisa  pali  imwe  : nga  mukaba  nte  shyandi  mu 
Yelusalemi,  na  mu  Yudeya  na  Samaliya  onse,  na 
konse  konse  ku  mpela  shya  chyalo. 

Gipende 

Uvi  enue  mbamuzangula  jingolo,  mbahamibulu- 
mukila  Nyuma  Wabonga  ha  mila  yenu;  mbamu- 
kala  ajiyi  ami  mu  Yelusalema  nu  mu  Yudaya 
yakasue  nu  Samalea  nu  kusukilo  ya  mavu. 

Lingala 

bokojua  nguya;  bokojala  batatoli  na  ngai  kati  na 
Yelusaleme,  na  Yuda  mobimba,  na  Samalia.  mpe 
kino  nsuka  na  mokili. 

Tara scan 

pern  chajtsA  ints,\r)  jka  uiqapikua  espiritu  santuerini 
erjga  juuaka  paraksxni  jukaratini  jarani,  ka  uandan- 
tSkajtsA  juchiti  ambe  jerusaleni,  ka  judea  ka  sam- 
aria ka  iapurisA,  asta  jimaqga  sanderu  iauanika 
paiakpiniru.” 

Chibemba  (Rhodesia) 

Lelo  mukapokelela  amaka  pakwiso  Mupari  Wamu- 
' ilo  pali  imwe;  kabili  mukaba  baka  imika  bandi 
mu  Yerusalemu,  na  monse  mu  Yudea  na  Samaria, 
no  kufska  ku  mpela  ya  panonse. 

Hebrew 

w'lprmn  ayby  ni3  tjt  ntttnn  ^3t< 
nivi'-bjat  hp  on»ni 

t'pxn  nvp-iPi  pnatyat 

Luo 

To  unuyud  teko  ka  Roho  Maler  obiro  kuomu: 
kendo  unudogi  jonenona  Yerusalem,  gi  Yahudi 
duto,  gi  Samaria,  kendo  nyaka  giko  piny  bende. 

Telugu 

tu*  aras  aros  tf|s"otsa 

x&f  artfi  Sx- 

jBboaobO*  evobixu  atfSiX.,  r-S, 

75t,^3o. 

4ft 254k £3 Chinese  (Mandarin) 

Hindi 

l):  7^  HX  WIMtt  tpi  7T  MIV‘11 

#1  tjn  fiwwj  tnn  aV  tirwoftn  «t,  mmt  it,  nmftTn 

# e to  !' 

Navaho 

Ndi  nihf  Nitch’i  Diyinii  nihik’i  hoole’go  bee’adziilii 
nihee  dahodooleef;  ’dko  Jerusalemgi,  ’inda  Judiyagi 
t'Sa’at’ee  nt’ee’  ’aadoo  Sameriyagi,  Tnda  nahas- 

Toba 

Calagasa  com  le  auacomyaguet  damf  adairiagaiqui* 
com_  Espiritu  Santo  ami  ualoti,  natae’en  ami' 
yichocotaganaganica  only  aina  jodimi  Jerusalem  cho- 
codimi  ina' uac  Jud$a  chocodim!  Samaria  natae’en 
chayovi'da’a  loiquiacati  jenami  aleua. 

Chokwe 

Alioze  kumunukatambula  tachi,  muze  Spirilu  Mu- 
sand  u heza  hali  yenu  : kumunukapwa  vela  jami,  ni 
mu  Yerusaleme,  ni  mweswe  mu  Yundeya,  ni 
Samaria,  ni  ndo  ku  kasula-songo  lia  haslii. 

Hopi 

Pay  ason  uma  oqalat  makiwyani  Hikwsi  Pas  Himun- 
ihqa  umumi  pituq'b,  nen  uma  nuy  hin  navoti'yun- 
qey  tuawi’yunwni  Jerusalemt  ep’e,  pu'  sohsovik 
Judeat  aii'a,  pu'  Samariat  aii’a,  pu'  ahpiy  tuwa 
qalavoqhaqamii. 

Ndebele  or  Sindebele 

Kodwa  nizakwamukeliswa  amandla,  uMoya  oNgc- 
wele  esefikile  phezu  kwenu,  nibe-ngofakazi  bami 
....  kuze  kubesekugcineni  komhlaba. 

Tonga:  Zambezi 

Kwalo  muyootambula  nguzu,  wasika  alindinywe 
Muuya  Uusalala,  muyooba  bakamboni  bangu  muno 
mu-Jerusalemu,  amu-Judaya  moonse,  amu-Samari- 
ya,  mane  kusikila  kumamanino  aanyika. 

Chulupi 

Vooy  ca  natajelh"ay6shicham  pa  Espiritu  Santo 
pa  chijutelh'ay  pa  vat'unaj,  pa  veeshelh'e  na 
Jerusalem  ca  atonoclhanitshclh'avne  y lvaatsha 
chi  lhacom'a  na  Judea  chi  na  Samaria,  Ihecheesh 
pa  amjelhey  Ihac'o  lhacom'a  pava  yitsates. 

Ibo 

Ma  unu  ganata  ike,  mgbe  Mo  Nso  dakwasili  unu: 
unu  gabu  ndi-osialim  na  Jerusalem,  na  Judia  nine 
na  Sameria,  na  genyena  akuku  uwa  tccasiluli  aka. 

Nepali 

tK  wregvruife 

fcnteS  ; eft 

nnr.  ski  ^ 

skksh  Sn  n^ijt 

Tschad- Arabisch 

C 

■ j ^ i 

£jCy\)l  i*l 

Cree 

U,  P b rVfcA-o.4  - b"PVAVA  » A-’A  b b LDt" 

%*  fnnjA<i  • ▼dr'  p b o -wpswr*  r*. 

ivy-  jns-tf  iv  stjava*,  r«-  v bfcOb- 
rv  <rp. 

Ibo  (Nigeria) 

Ma  unu  ganata  ike,  mbe  Mo  Nsp  gabiakwasiwori 
unu  : unu  gabu  kwa  ndi-amam  nime  Jerusalem, 
na  nime  Judia  na  Sameria  nile,  ru  kwa  ebe  uwa 
sqturu. 

Ngambaye 

Ne  loo  ge  Ndilmecnda  a deb  do  si'g  ndaa  sein  a 
kingaje  singamong  mba  tooje  ne  njckorrgootaje 
lem  ya,  mee  bbee  ge  Jerusalem  lem,  qe  bbceje 
lai  ge  wojji  do  Jude  Mem,  qe  Samari  lem,  qe  korr 
ne  rudu  nang  nee  njal  lem  to. 

Tshiluba 

Kadi  nuenu  nenuangate  bukole,  hanuhuekela  Nyu- 
ma Muimpe  ham’bidi  henu;  nenuikale  bamanyi 
banyi  mu  Yelushalema  ne  mu  Yudaya  yonso  ne 
Samalea  ne  kunfudilu  kua  buloba. 

Dakota  (Siouxian) 

Tuka  Woniya  Wakan  kin  en  nihipi  kinhan,  wowa- 
sake  duhapi  kta;  hehan  Jerusalem  en,  qa  Juda 
makoce  kin  owancaya,  qa  Samaria  qa  maka  ihanke 
kin  hehanyan  mayadaotaninpi  kta  ce. 

Indonesian 

Tetapi  kamu  akan  be  role  h kuasa  kelak  apabila 
Rohu  ’lkudus  turun  keatas  kamu,  dan  kamu  akan 
mendjadi  saksi  Bagiku,  baik  di-Jeruzalem,  baik 
diseluruh  tanah  Judea  atau  di  Samaria,  sehingga 
sampai  ke-udjung  bumi. 

Nyika  (Nyasaland) 

Nkandi  muliposhel'amaha  Iw’avishiy’uMupep’uMu- 
tlnjile,  pe  muliva  mwe  vahome  vane  muYelusalemu 
namu-Yudayi  mwonti  namu-Samaliya,  mulifiha  nak- 
wipeleley’insi. 

Vietnamese 

Nhtmg  khi  Dire  Th5nh-Linhgiang  tren  cac  ngiroi, 
thi  cac  ngurii  se  nhan  lay  quyen-phep,_  va  lam 
chirng  ve  ta  tai  thanhGia-ru-sa-lem.  ca  xirGiu-de, 
xirSa-ma-ri,  cho  (fen  cung  trai  dat. 

Dutch  (Flemish) 

maar  gg  zult  kracht  ontvangcn,  wanneer  de  Heilige 
Geest  over  u komt,  en  gij  zult  mijnc  getuigcn  zijn 
tc  Jeruzalcm  en  in  geheel  Judea  en  Samaria  en  tot 
het  uiterste  der  aarde. 

Italian 

Ma  voi  riceverete  la  virtu  dcllo  Spirito  Santo,  il 
qual  verra  sopra  voi  : c mi  sarete  testimoni,  c in 
Gerusalemme,  e in  tutta  la  Giudea,  e in  Samaria, 
inTino  all’  estremita  della  terra. 

Portuguese 

mas  recebereis  podcr.  ao  dcscer  sobre  vos  o 
Espirito  Santo,  e sereis  ninhas  testemunhas  tanto 
em  Jerusalem,  como  eni  :3da  a Judeia  e Samaria, 
c ate  aos  confins  da  terra. 

NOTE:  Nfission  work  is  also  being  carried  on 
in  the  following  languages  but  Acts  has  not 
been  translated  at  this  time.  Comanche,  Guar- 
ani. Krobo,  Somali,  and  Waunana. 

Prepared  by  the  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries,  Salunga, 

Pennsylvania,  and  European  Mennonite  Mission  Komitee  (EMEK) 
Dufourstrasse  66,  2500  Biel,  Switzerland. 

Mennonite  Church  agencies  paying  for  this  insert  are: 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Conservative  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Irwin,  Ohio  43029 

♦CREDIT:  Today's  English  Version  produced  by  American  Bible  Society. 
Translations  supplied  by  American  Bible  Society. 


the  fellowship  for  the  edification  and  enrichment  of  the  whole 
community. 

For  us  as  a world  brotherhood,  representing  such  diverse 
racial,  cultural,  and  national  background,  this  has  tremendous 
significance.  We  represent  here  not  only  continental  and  na- 
tional groups  but  a variety  of  denominational  groups  within 
the  brotherhood.  We  represent  congregations  with  long  his- 
toric Mennonite  traditions  and  congregations  which  are  new 
and  young  and  vigorous.  In  fact,  as  we  experience  this  one- 
ness of  the  Spirit  in  this  gathering  across  all  the  human  lines 
that  separate  us,  we  have  a foretaste  of  that  which  John  saw 
on  the  island  of  Patmos  as  he  describes  it  in  Rev.  7:9,  “After 
this  I looked,  and  behold,  a great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number,  from  every  nation,  from  all  tribes  and  peoples 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Lamb.” 

Just  because  of  the  tremendous  diversity  which  we  repre- 
sent here,  it  is  possible  that  this  world  conference  may  bring 
us  closer  to  a true  experience  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  sense  than  any  other  experi- 
ence which  we  may  have  had  up  to  this  time. 

If  this  experience  is  to  be  ours  in  its  fullness,  we  will  need 
to  accept  joyfully  and  gratefully  both  the  unity  which  is  ours 
in  the  Spirit  and  the  diversity  which  is  ours  because  of  the 
natural  communities  out  of  which  we  come  and  because  of 
the  gifts  which  God  has  given  to  us.  In  Christ,  let  us  thank 
God  for  both  as  part  of  His  manifold  grace.  Also  we  here 
must  learn  to  recognize  and  listen  to  each  other  as  each 
brings  his  own  perception  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
in  our  listening  to  each  other  that  we  may  indeed  hear  what 
the  Spirit  is  saying  to  us.  Then  we  may  find  again  what  we 
as  a conference  experienced  at  Kitchener  in  1962  and  wrote 
in  our  conference  statement:  “With  gratitude  we  acknowledge 
that  we  have  experienced  that  God’s  Spirit  was  with  us  and 
was  uniting  us  in  brotherly  love  and  understanding,  thereby 
building  up  our  worldwide  brotherhood.” 

Witness  and  Service 

Moreover,  the  koinonia  of  the  Spirit  is  a fellowship  of  wit- 
ness and  service,  of  mission  and  ministry.  Bishop  Lesslie 
Newbigin  has  provocatively  and  properly  said,  “There  is 
really  no  participation  (koinonia)  in  Christ  without  participa- 
tion in  the  mission  of  Christ.”  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  us  and  among  us  is  not  only  to  reconcile  but  it  is  also  to 
motivate,  to  equip,  and  to  mobilize  for  witness  and  service. 
As  Hendrik  Kramer  puts  it,  “The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  baptizer 
of  the  church  into  witness-bearing”  (Theology  of  the  Laity, 
p.  132). 

Whatever  else  we  may  observe  about  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  clear  that  the  early  church 
was  “a  witnessing  community”  (Suzanne  de  Dietrich).  As  por- 


trayed in  the  Book  of  Acts,  this  included  a spontaneous  and 
contagious  evangelistic  thrust,  both  in  the  local  community 
(Jerusalem),  in  the  neighboring  community  (Samaria),  and  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  (Corinth,  Rome).  The  good 
news  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  was  spread  boldly  by 
word  of  mouth  by  persons  who  said  “we  cannot  but  speak  of 
the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen”  (Acts  4:20).  But  the 
effectiveness  of  this  witness  can  be  understood  only  as  we 
recognize  that  this  was  but  the  expression  of  a fully  dedicat- 
ed life.  To  witness  by  one’s  word  came  to  mean  to  be  willing 
to  die  for  one’s  faith.  Thus  the  witness  and  the  martyr  be- 
came one. 

The  eager  telling  of  “the  good  news”  was  but  one  facet  of 
the  church’s  ministry.  Another  was  diakonia,  the  common 
term  for  humble  loving  service  to  meet  the  need  of  a fellow 
human  being.  The  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  be 
a ministering  community  doing  good  to  men  in  need,  such  as 
the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  Far  from  being  mo- 
tivated for  service  by  an  imposed  code  of  duty,  or  to  gain 
some  commonly  desired  reward,  men  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  persons  driven  by  agape  which  is  nothing  other 
than  God’s  love  “poured  into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  has  given  us”  (Rom.  5:5).  The  Spirit-filled 
community  in  the  presence  of  human  need  for  God’s  action, 
be  this  physical  or  spiritual,  personal  or  social,  individual  or 
corporate,  declares  “the  love  of  Christ  leaves  us  no  choice” 
(2  Cor.  5:14,  NEB).°  Love  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes 
concern  in  action,  ministering  “in  the  name  of  Christ,”  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  healing  the  sick. 

When  Jesus  began  His  Nazareth  ministry,  according  to 
Luke,  this  was  shaped  by  the  word  of  the  prophet,  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  that  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord”  (Luke  4:18,  19).  The  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  clearer  model  for  witnessing 
and  ministering  than  this.  To  remain  in  spiritual  continuity 
with  the  fellowship  of  the  early  church  and  with  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  in  the  world  today  must 
take  with  utmost  seriousness  its  commission  both  to  evan- 
gelize and  to  serve  the  whole  need  of  man  “in  the  name  of 
Christ.  At  a time  when  Christian  groups  are  inclined  to 
separate  over  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  evangelism  and 
social  ministries,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  recognize 
that  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  embraces  both  dimen- 
sions and  that  to  neglect  either  is  to  become  unfaithful  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  through  His  Spirit. 
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Again,  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a fellowship  of 
both  freedom  and  order.  It  embraces  both  liberty  and  obedi- 
ence, loosing  and  binding,  emancipation  and  discipline. 

The  Gospel  writer,  John,  observes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
His  work  is  totally  unpredictable  and  that  He  thus  cannot  be 
manipulated  or  controlled.  Like  the  wind,  He  blows  where 
He  wills.  John  3:8.  Likewise  Paul  writes,  “Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom”  (2  Cor.  3:17).  In  a world  in 
which  men  are  often  bound  by  traditions,  by  legalism,  and  by 
their  own  sinful  habits,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we 
recognize  that  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  men  free.  This  is  one 
dimension. 

The  other  dimension,  however,  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
also  the  author  of  order.  In  fact,  as  Eduard  Schweizer  puts 
it,  church  order  is  also  a manifestation  of  the  Spirit  (Church 
Order  in  the  New  Testament,  p.  194  ff. ).  This  is  already  im- 
plicit in  the  doctrine  of  charismatic  gifts,  in  the  appointment 
of  the  seven  in  Acts  6,  and  in  the  development  of  ordered 
ministries  as  described  in  the  Lucan  and  Pauline  writings. 
Paul  needs  to  remind  the  Corinthians  that  God  is  not  a God 
of  confusion  but  a God  of  peace  (1  Cor.  14:33),  and  that  this 
peace  calls  for  having  things  “done  decently  and  in  order” 
(1  Cor.  14:40).  The  community  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  by  no 
means  a community  of  chaos. 

We  begin  to  see  then  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  koinonia  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  freedom  and  order  come  to  be  seen  in 
proper  relationship  to  each  other.  The  freedom  of  the  Spirit 
which  the  New  Testament  talks  about  is  the  freedom  to 
serve  one  another  in  love.  1 Pet.  2:16.  While  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  men  free  from  sin  and  the  law  as  well  as  from  tradi- 
tion or  from  the  world,  it  nevertheless  binds  them  to  a com- 
munity life  which  is  controlled  by  divine  love  and  which  is 
expressed  in  the  service  of  God  and  men. 

In  this  sense  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  is  completely  con- 
gruous with  the  concept  of  discipleship  and  discipline.  The 
discipline,  however,  is  the  discipline  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
discipline  of  redemptive  love,  motivating,  mobilizing,  and 
energizing  the  Christian  and  his  community  in  his  witness 
and  service. 

As  Harold  S.  Bender,  the  former  president  of  the  Menno- 
nite  World  Conference,  has  pointed  out,  however,  there  are 
two  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  full  development  of  the 
potential  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  and  its  proper  ex- 
pression in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  one  is  individualism, 
the  other  institutionalism.  ( These  Are  My  People,  p.  52.)  In- 
dividualism arises  out  of  an  undue  emphasis  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  Spirit.  Institutionalism  arises  out  of  an  undue 
attempt  to  order,  organize,  and  control  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Only  as  the  community  remains  humbly  open  to  the 
presence  and  obedient  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
it  avoid  these  perils  and  pitfalls.  As  a Mennonite  brotherhood 


we  have  not  escaped  completely  either  one  of  these  distor- 
tions of  koinonia.  We  must  ever  be  on  our  guard  against 
both  these  dangers. 

Conclusion 

To  be  in  reality  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then, 
means  to  have  vitality  and  power,  unity  and  diversity,  wit- 
ness and  service,  freedom  and  order. 

Of  the  church  in  the  Book  of  Acts  it  is  said  again  and 
again  that  “they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts 
2:4;  4:32).  The  emphasis  is  on  the  “all.”  This  was  new  at 
Pentecost  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  not  the  possession  of 
an  individual  or  of  a few,  but  that  He  was  in  a profound 
sense  the  possession  of  the  whole  community.  It  was  the 
whole  body  of  believers  which  constituted  the  habitation  of 
God  in  the  Spirit. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  be  “filled”  by  the  Spirit?  Myron 
Augsburger  suggests,  “The  term  ‘filled’  could  be  translated 
possessed.’  The  meaning  of  this  must  be  that  the  whole 
being  of  each  person  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  relationship 
within  the  community  become  the  dwelling  and  the  vehicle 
of  the  Spirit  so  that  God  can  live  in  men  and  control  them 
and  work  through  them.  It  means  that  “the  lordship  of 
Christ”  through  the  Spirit  becomes  reality  in  full  obedience 
in  personal  living  and  in  community. 

How  does  this  happen?  George  W.  Richards  once  put  it 
this  way,  “We  cannot  fill  ourselves  with  the  Spirit;  we  can 
only  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  being  filled  by  Him.  If  one 
desires  to  be  filled  with  pure  air,  he  goes  to  the  fields,  to 
the  hilltops,  the  mountains,  breathes  deeply,  and  is  filled 
with  invigorating  draughts  of  ozone.  He  cannot  create  the  air 
but  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  being  filled  with  it”  (Inter- 
pretation, January  1950,  p.  38). 

To  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  being  filled  by  the  Spirit, 
we  need  not  travel  anywhere.  We  who  have  traveled  many 
thousands  of  miles  need  not  have  come  to  Amsterdam  for 
this  nor  need  we  now  leave  Amsterdam  to  experience  this. 
We  have  but  to  recognize  that  wherever  men  are,  there  God 
is  also,  and  wherever  God  is,  there  the  Spirit  is  present  and 
ready  to  manifest  Himself  and  to  work.  We  have  but  to  open 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  Him  in  repentant  and  obedient  faith. 
We  must  ask.  To  ask  means  to  pray.  Jesus  said  that  if  we 
who  are  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  our  children, 
how  much  more  will  the  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  tp  those 
who  ask  Him.  Luke  1 1 : 13. 

We  have  prayed  and  God’s  Spirit  is  here.  Even  now  we 
may  experience  His  creating,  regenerating,  reconciling,  illu- 
minating, energizing,  and  disciplining  power  if  we  will  but 
let  Him  have  His  way. 

“He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches.”  (Rev.  3:22).  □ 
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By  Roy  S.  Koch 


New  Surge  of  Power  for  Christianity 


Many  modern  thinkers  are  declaring  that  modern  Chris- 
tianity is  irrelevant.  Our  age  is  characterized  by  some  as 
the  “post-Christian  era.”  “Christianity  is  losing  its  power,” 
say  the  pessimists  among  us.  But  in  Indonesia,  the  world’s 
fifth  largest  country,  Christianity  is  demonstrating  a vitality 
reminiscent  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  age. 

Just  prior  to  the  attempted  communist  take-over  on  Sept. 
30,  1965,  it  looked  as  if  both  Christianity  and  democracy 
were  finished  as  a force  in  Southeast  Asia’s  largest  nation. 
The  abortive  coup  left  hundreds  of  thousands  of  communists 
and  communist  sympathizers  dead. 

But  according  to  the  American  Bible  Society’s  special  In- 
donesia issue  (April  1967),  the  tragedy  of  that  abortive  coup 
and  the  blood  bath  that  followed  has  resulted  in  an  unprec- 
edented openness  toward  Christianity.  In  some  areas  whole 
villages  have  accepted  Christianity  as  their  faith.  In  one 
region  in  Central  Java  2,000  members  have  joined  the 
Christian  church  within  the  last  year.  Twelve  thousand 
other  inquirers  are  reported  waiting  for  instruction.  Church 
leaders  are  expecting  as  many  as  four  million  Indonesians 
now  practicing  animism  to  seek  entrance  into  the  Christian 
church  in  the  next  few  years. 

Doors  Wide  Open 

Doors  for  evangelism  in  Indonesia  are  wide  open.  The 
Indonesian  government  has  charged  the  Christian  church  to 
provide  religious  instruction  on  all  levels  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

Indonesia  has  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  churches  in 
Asia.  Early  in  1966  the  Indonesian  Christian  community 
numbered  between  six  and  seven  million,  of  which  five  mil- 
lion were  Protestant.  The  total  population  of  Indonesia  is 
more  than  112  million.  The  70  communions  of  Indonesia  are 
scattered  over  a thousand  islands  and  meet  in  10,000  con- 
gregations. They  are  an  integral  part  of  their  nation’s  life 
and  speak  with  a representative  voice  that  is  fully  accepted. 

Prior  to  Sept.  30,  1965,  the  communists  sabotaged  village 
evangelism  through  their  youth  and  student  organization  and 
their  counter  teaching.  They  also  undermined  the  churches 
and  Christian  schools.  Since  the  coup’s  failure,  thousands  of 
disenchanted  communists  and  their  sympathizers  are  flooding 
the  churches  with  requests  for  teaching  and  baptism.  In  one 
church  alone  80  adults  and  75  children,  all  former  commu- 
nists, have  repented  and  become  faithful  and  effective  wit- 
nesses for  Christ. 

Rov  S.  Koch  is  pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio. 


These  new  converts  are  not  turning  to  Islam  because 
they  consider  Islam  a form  of  “spiritual  colonialism.”  Muslim 
worship  is  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  language  while  Chris- 
tianity is  presented  in  the  Indonesian’s  own  language  and 
cultural  forms. 

Conversion  Rates  Phenomenal 

Increases  of  100  percent  in  membership  of  the  churches 
are  not  unknown,  and  new  congregations  are  forming  con- 
stantly. Churches  near  Semarang,  Central  Java,  reported  a 
membership  of  30,000  in  1961.  Now  they  have  more  than 
100,000 — almost  doubling  annually.  A flood  tide  of  reports 
from  former  communist  strongholds  in  Java  indicate  an  un- 
precedented turning  to  Christ  by  individuals  and  by  entire 
communities.  Since  November  of  1965,  65,000  have  espoused 
the  Christian  faith.  Continuing  requests  for  evangelization 
from  hundreds  of  villages  in  the  area  exceed  the  capacity  of 
churches  and  missionaries  to  meet  them.  Local  authorities  in 
one  area  have  asked  a Christian  pastor  to  teach  the  Chris- 
tian faith  to  thousands  of  communists  in  prison  camps  near- 
by. 

In  the  cities  of  Java,  mass  evangelism  campaigns  have 
reported  as  many  as  4,000  decisions  at  a time.  In  Djakarta, 
the  capital,  50  Bible  study  groups  have  sprung  up.  In  North 
Sumatra  1,900  people  were  baptized  recently  at  one  time; 
an  additional  8,000  were  taking  catechism  in  preparation  for 
baptism.  In  South  Sumatra  one  church  increased  its  mem- 
bership from  500  to  3,000  last  year.  Missionaries  to  these 
animistic  people  believe  such  conversions  are  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a huge  movement  yet  to  come. 

In  West  Borneo  30  new  congregations  numbering  5,000 
members  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  Cele- 
bes just  one  church  reports  3,000  conversions  recently.  Re- 
ports from  Sumba  and  Timor  tell  of  streams  of  converts 
coming  to  the  churches  to  hand  over  idols  in  exchange  for 
baptism. 

In  this  new  and  effective  evangelism  the  Bible  is  the  “vi- 
tal and  living  tool.”  The  Indonesian  Bible  Society  is  going 
all  out  to  distribute  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Since  Sept.  30, 
1965,  the  Society  has  increased  its  distribution  320  percent. 
Even  this  increase  in  Bible  supply  has  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  need  generated  by  the  failure  of  the  commu- 
nist coup. 

All  these  reports  point  up  one  great  fact.  The  Indonesian 
church  is  today  in  a state  of  dynamic  growth  altogether 
without  precedent,  not  only  in  Indonesia  but  in  the  world. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Jacobs  Delivers  S.  F.  Coffman  Lecture 


From  a background  of  Western  colonization 
and  colonialism  to  a prophetic  voice  on  the 
future  of  the  church — and  in  particular  the 
Mennonite  Church — in  Africa,  Donald  R. 
Jacobs,  veteran  missionary  to  Tanzania,  de- 
livered the  fifth  annual  S.  F.  Coffman  Peace 
Lecture  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  July  13. 

Jacobs’  lecture,  “Frontiers  of  Peace  for 
Churches  in  Developing  Nations,”  surveyed 
the  characteristics  of  colonialism  established 
during  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  then 
pointed  out  the  effects  that  still  exist  in  the 
developing  nations  today. 

“Who  are  the  developing  nations?”  he 
asked.  Those  nations  whose  cultures  did  not 
give  rise  to  the  modern  technological  revo- 
lution find  themselves  in  this  category.  They 
are  largely  of  the  non-Caucasian-populated 


Ramer  Conducts  Race  Study 

“The  Relationships  Between  the  Menno- 
nites  and  the  Negro  Community”  is  the 
theme  of  a current  six-week  study  being 
undertaken  by  VS-er  Carl  Ramer  of  Goshen, 
Ind. 

The  project  will  attempt  to  assess  Negro 
feeling  in  the  Elkhart  area  toward  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Hopefully  reactions  will  also 
expose  feelings  concerning  such  matters  as 
housing  discrimination  and  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Nelson  Kauffman,  secretary  for  home  mis- 
sions, planned  the  project  on  a preliminary 
basis.  After  consultation  with  Howard  Kauff- 
man of  the  Goshen  College  sociology  de- 
partment and  anthropologist  Donald  Jacobs, 
Ramer  was  instructed  to  discover  via  per- 
sonal interview  what  areas  of  need  might  be 
met  by  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  extension  committee  of  the  Prairie 
Street  congregation  will  also  work  closely 
with  Ramer.  George  Smucker  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege will  be  resource  consultant.  Jacobs  said 
that  the  church  must  find  a natural  tie-in  to 
the  Negro  community  before  it  could  do  an 
effective  job. 

Kauffman  stated  that  such  a study  has 
never  been  undertaken  in  the  Elkhart  com- 
munity. 

Ramer  commented,  “I  think  this  project 
will  help  me  in  my  work  among  the  Indians 
at  Anzac,  Alta.,  in  addition  to  providing 
some  useful  information  for  the  Elkhart 
churches.” 

Ramer  attended  Goshen  College.  His  wife, 
the  former  Lois  Metzler  of  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
will  aid  him  in  tabulating  results. 


sections  of  the  world,  not  the  extensions  of 
European  culture  found  in  North  America. 

Jacobs  went  on  to  make  a distinction  be- 
tween colonization  and  colonialism.  Coloni- 
zation is  transplanting  one  nation’s  culture 
via  resettlement  of  people  while  colonialism 
is  an  attempt  to  influence  indigenous  peoples 
to  adopt  new  institutional  structures.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  as  the  “abnormal  method  of 
colonialism.” 

Western  nations  who  have  carried  out 
colonialism  within  the  past  100  years  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  today’s  nationalism, 
Jacobs  said.  They  presented  themselves  as 
the  carriers  of  the  Christian  religion,  dis- 
playing their  technological  sophistication  with 
the  use  of  superior  military  weapons.  The 
developing  nations  soon  discovered  that  the 
only  way  to  become  competitive  was  to 
adopt  Western  technology,  the  notable  ex- 
amples being  Japan  and  China. 

Jacobs  explained,  "The  tremendous  drive 
for  education  among  developing  nations 
stems  from  a desire  to  be  competitive  tech- 
nologically.” With  the  rise  of  education, 
there  is  a concurrent  striving  for  economic 
development  and  the  achievement  of  social 
justice  among  peoples,  tribes,  and  nations. 

But  the  lecturer  did  note  some  hope  for 
the  development  of  the  church  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  if  the  current  idealism  is 
carried  out.  For  example,  in  Africa,  with 
the  exception  of  Somalia  and  Sudan,  the 
“new  states  are  secular  states,”  meaning 
that  the  governments  are  committed  to  a 
free  expression  of  religion. 

People  in  these  nations  are  searching  for 
a security  because  they  have  been  rooted 
from  their  cultural  homogeneity  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Western  technology.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  new  nations  will  not  conform 
to  the  existing  structures  of  Western  indus- 
trial nations  because  of  the  inconsistencies 
they  observe  there. 

“During  the  last  decade  net  growth  in  the 
developing  countries  amounted  to  no  more 
than  one  dollar  per  person  per  year,”  point- 
ed out  Jacobs,  while  20  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  is  netting  80  percent  of 
its  income.  And  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  continually  widens. 

Economic  problems  become  compounded 
when  issues  of  race  and  tribalism  are  in- 
jected, the  anthropologist  Jacobs  added. 
“Tribe,  race,  and  nation  become  a probjem 
when  they  turn  into  racism,  tribalism,  and 
nationalism.”  It  is  precisely  at  this  point 
that  the  church  must  exert  its  influence, 
for  it  is  in  these  struggles  that  people  of 


Florence  Nafziger  returned  to  India  on  July  2 to 
begin  her  fifth  term  as  a missionary  nurse  at 
Dhamtari.  She  will  assist  Elizabeth  Erb  and  Kay 
Yutzy  in  directing  the  school  of  nursing  begun 
there  in  1950.  Miss  Nafziger  is  serving  under  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


the  developing  nations  form  their  world 
views. 

One  of  the  other  conflicts  that  Jacobs  pin- 
pointed is  that  of  revolution.  From  the  early 
revolutions  in  America  and  France  through 
those  in  Russia  and  China,  the  developing 
nations  are  looking  at  the  same  route  to 
power  and  prominence. 

But  the  conflict  rotates  around  the  pres- 
ent Western  antirevolutionary  attitude. 
Jacobs  asked,  “Is  it  possible  that  the  West- 
ern church  has  assumed  the  antirevolution- 
ary stance  of  the  capitalistic  states?” 

He  cautioned,  “We  cannot  identify  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  an  established  system.” 
While  the  institution  of  government  has 
changed  more  radically  in  the  past  50  years 
than  any  other,  assuming  among  other  roles 
that  of  implementing  social  justice,  the 
church  must  not  be  captivated  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  lose  its  prophetic  voice. 

Based  on  past  experience,  the  church  is 
in  jeopardy  if  socialism  rises  in  the  devel- 
oping nations,  stated  Jacobs,  but  then  this 
could  be  the  occasion  for  the  church  to  rise 
to  its  potential  power.  The  man  of  Christ 
must  suffer  within  his  own  culture,  paral- 
leling the  example  of  the  Anabaptist 
martyrs. 

In  conclusion,  Jacobs  quoted  Pope  Paul 
Vi’s  Encyclical  on  the  Developing  Nations, 
which  states  that  “Peace  is  not  the  result 
of  economic  equality.  . . . Bread  for  myself 
is  a material  question;  bread  for  our  breth- 
ren is  a spiritual  question.  . . . Development 
is  the  new  name  for  peace.” 

In  the  Mennonite  Church,  he  related,  we 
need  not  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  what 
we  are  doing,  but  also  of  who  we  are. 
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Evangelism  Institutes  Focus 

“Sharing  Christ  Across  Cultures”  was  the 
theme  of  the  1967  Institutes  on  World  Evan- 
gelism under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Seminaries  in  cooperation  with 
Mennonite  mission  boards. 

The  second  two-week  session  concluded 
July  14  at  Associated  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  with  a communion  service  in- 
volving more  than  50  overseas  and  home 
missionaries  and  administrators.  The  first 

Contributions  Lagging 
For  1967  First  Quarter 

Treasurer  David  C.  Leatherman  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  noted  that  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  1967  fiscal  year 
contributions  are  slightly  less  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Expenditures,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  increasing. 

Leatherman  attributed  some  of  the  13 
percent  increase  in  expenditures  to  the 
greater  number  of  missionaries  who  received 
travel  advances  to  come  home  on  furlough 
this  year  as  contrasted  to  1966.  Expendi- 
tures during  the  first  quarter  this  year 
totaled  $434,694;  last  year  $379,780.  Inflation 
and  India  famine  relief  are  also  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  increased  expenditures. 

Contributions  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $282,565,  a 
drop  of  more  than  5 percent  from  $295,280 
during  the  same  1966  period. 

While  there  is  reason  for  concern,  the  ad- 
ministrators are  not  unduly  alarmed  at  this 
point.  However,  Leatherman  said  the  church 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  giving  is 
below  budget. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Hesston,  the 
Mission  Board  adopted  a budget  of 
$1,843,500  to  be  funded  by  general  contri- 
butions. This  represents  a projected  6.7  per- 
cent increase  in  giving  over  1966. 

Nursing  Students  Complete 
First  Half  of  New  Program 

Nineteen  nursing  students  will  complete 
the  first  half  of  the  Associate  in  Arts  Nurs- 
ing Program  at  Hesston  College  on  July  26. 
These  students  will  move  into  the  second 
and  final  year  in  September  and  will  be  the 
first  Associate  in  Arts  Nursing  graduates 
with  the  Class  of  1968. 

After  completion  of  the  1968  summer  term 
they  will  be  eligible  to  write  the  state  board 
examinations  to  qualify  as  registered  nurses. 

Up  to  thirty-five  candidates  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  second  class  which  begins  in 
September  1967.  At  this  time  approximately 
five  more  well-qualified  persons  can  be  ac- 
cepted into  this  class.  Accordingly,  new  ap- 
plications are  still  being  received. 


on  Mission  Methods 

institute  was  conducted  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  June  12-23. 

Donald  R.  Jacobs,  missionary  to  Tanz- 
ania since  1954  and  bishop  in  the  Tan- 
ganyika Mennonite  Church  since  1964,  co- 
ordinated the  lectures  at  both  institutes. 
J.  B.  Toews,  professor  of  missions  at  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif., 
also  lectured  to  both  groups. 

The  program  format  included  directed 
biblical  meditations,  lectures  on  missions 
from  biblical  perspectives,  sessions  on  meth- 
ods of  conveying  the  gospel,  and  group 
forums.  Time  was  also  allotted  for  informal 
discussion. 

J.  F.  Shepherd,  personnel  secretary  of  the 
Latin- American  Mission  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  spoke  to  the  Elkhart 
Institute  on  “Biblical  Perspectives  in  Mis- 
sion.” 

Shepherd  said,  “God’s  medium  for  reach- 
ing men  and  saving  men  is  other  men.  It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  well  we 
know  God — unless  we  know  the  man  we’re 
trying  to  communicate  with,  we’ll  not  be 
able  to  communicate  the  gospel. 

“It’s  not  fair  to  seek  to  convert  a man  to 
our  faith  until  we  have  learned  what  makes 
his  faith  significant  to  him,”  he  cautioned 
the  missionaries  in  stressing  the  importance 
of  gaining  personal  acceptance  before  a 
spiritual  commitment. 

Jacobs  dealt  with  symbols  in  his  presenta- 
tions. “A  group  strives  to  have  some  com- 
mon symbol,”  he  noted,  “which  sets  it  off 
from  every  other  subgroup”  in  pointing  out 
that  symbols  have  significance  in  culture, 
and  especially  in  religion,  as  people  give 
them  meaning. 

“We  burn  incense  to  a past  experience, 
thinking  that  somehow  through  worship  we 
can  recapture  that  experience.  When  we 
appeal  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  we  are 
but  one  step  removed  from  ancestor  wor- 
ship,” he  added. 

Jacobs  continued,  “We  cannot  assume  that 
we  sterilize  the  meaning  of  a symbol  when 
we  bring  it  into  the  church.  If  a symbol  is 
around  too  long,  people  begin  to  worship 
it.” 

In  evaluating  the  program  the  sponsoring 
groups  felt  that  the  thrust  of  the  institutes 
should  permeate  more  the  whole  evangelical 
wing  of  the  church,  not  just  overseas  mis- 
sions. Jacobs  emphasized  the  need  for  vol- 
untary involvement  in  missions  from  all 
areas  of  the  church. 

In  comparing  the  two  institutes,  Jacobs 
said,  “The  experience  at  EMC  was  oriented 
to  more  practical  problems  because  two 
thirds  of  the  group  were  pastors  interested 
in  the  growth  of  the  local  congregations. 

"At  Elkhart,  the  overseas  emphasis  pre- 
dominated, with  some  very  perceptive  forum 
periods  focusing  on  theoretical  problems.  ” 

Many  of  the  50  participants  received  col- 


lege or  seminary  credit  for  the  institute. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  attendants  at  Elkhart 
were  members  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
Church,  14  were  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites,  and  five  belonged  to  the  Congo 
Inland  Mission. 

The  theme  for  the  1968  institutes  will 
be  “Evangelism  in  Church  Growth.” 

Nigerian  TAP-ers  Relocate 

The  David  Giesbrechts,  William  Thiessens, 
and  Donna  Yoder,  MCC  TAP-ers  in  the 
Oturkpo-Ochaja  area,  Nigeria,  have  tempo- 
rarily located  in  Jos,  according  to  a telegraph 
received  by  MCC  on  July  1,  from  Ivan 
Eichenberry,  TAP  representative  in  Nigeria. 

Wayne  Yoder  remained  in  Oturkpo.  Per- 
sons on  the  scene  in  Nigeria  do  not  fear  for 
Yoder’s  safety. 

Although  the  exact  time  the  TAP-ers  will 
return  to  the  area  is  not  definite,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  resume  their  teaching 
positions  for  the  last  quarter  in  1967. 

In  a letter  dated  June  23,  Eichenberry 
wrote:  "We  are  going  ahead  with  operation 
of  the  schools  in  the  Oturkpo-Ochaja  geo- 
graphical area.  Under  the  present  situation 
we  feel  we  must  go  ahead  with  plans  and 
recruitment  to  operate  the  schools  in  the 
future,  including  the  last  quarter  of  1967.  . . . 

“It  certainly  is  most  likely  that  by  or  be- 
fore August  the  situation  may  be  somewhat 
clarified;  either  military  action  may  have 
been  taken  with  developments  more  appar- 
ent, or  the  use  of  military  action  may  have 
become  less  likely  or  necessary.” 

EMC  Chorus  Tours  Europe, 

Sings  at  World  Conference 

The  Alleluia  Singers  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  leave  from 
New  York  City  on  July  19  for  a five- week 
tour  of  western  Europe. 

The  chorus  is  composed  of  twenty-six 
mixed  voices,  under  the  direction  of  Earl  M. 
Maust,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  head 
of  the  Music  Department  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  The  members  of  the  chorus 
represent  nearly  a dozen  states  and  almost 
as  many  different  fields  of  study. 

Mrs.  Maust  will  also  travel  with  the  cho- 
rus, as  well  as  Paul  T.  Guengerich,  Dean  of 
Students  at  EMC,  and  Mrs.  Guengerich. 

The  chorus  is  scheduled  to  attend  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  July  27-30,  and  will  furnish  the 
music  for  one  or  more  of  the  public  sessions 
of  the  conference.  They  are  also  scheduled 
for  sixteen  additional  concerts  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  They  will  also  spend 
time  visiting  the  tourist  attractions  in  these 
seven  countries. 

The  group  is  scheduled  to  return  to  New 
York  on  Aug.  23. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Wilbur  Bauman,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  was 
licensed  as  assistant  pastor  for  the  Finland 
Mennonite  Church,  Penns  burg,  Pa.,  Sunday 
evening,  July  9.  He  will  be  assisting  the 
present  pastor,  Claude  M.  Shisler,  who  has 
served  this  congregation  as  pastor  since  1938. 

Annual  Allentown  I-W  Reunion,  Satur- 
day, Aug.  12,  1:30  p.m.,  at  Allentown,  Pa. 

Annual  Open-Air  Singing  at  Tel  Hai 
Camp  conference  grounds  at  1:30  p.m.,  July 
30.  Speaker:  B.  Charles  Hostetter;  moderator: 
Herman  Glick.  This  service  was  formerly 
held  in  Kennel’s  Woods  at  Atglen. 

Camp  for  single  women  at  Black  Rock 
Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  Aug.  23-27.  Lois  A. 
Witmer,  camp  director. 

Warren  B.  Metzler  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Worcester  congregation,  near  Fair- 
view  Village,  Pa.,  July  2. 

John  Wickey,  Mennonite  minister  at 
Smith  School,  Ky.,  was  shot  the  night  of 
May  21.  He  was  sleeping  in  the  church 
building  because  of  some  vandalism.  At  3:30 
a.m.,  he  went  outside  to  investigate  some 
noise  and  was  shot  by  a rifle  with  the  bullet 
narrowly  missing  his  heart.  He  has  made 
good  progress  and  is  receiving  strong  sup- 
port from  the  people  of  the  community  who 
are  distressed  over  the  incident. 

Donald  Bare  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Hebron  Church,  Fulks  Run,  Va.,  July  9. 
The  service  was  in  charge  of  J.  Ward  Shank, 
with  the  ordination  sermon  by  Franklin  E. 
Weaver.  Linden  Wenger  gave  the  charge, 
and  Lewis  P.  Showalter  gave  a charge  to 
the  congregation.  Bro.  Bare  will  be  serving 
with  the  Hebron  and  Buckhorn  congregations 
in  the  Northern  District  of  the  Virginia 
Conference. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 

Harleysville,  Pa.,  at  Shore,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Aug.  16-20. 

Change  of  address:  Richard  C.  Detweil- 

er  from  Perkasie,  Pa.,  to  116  West  Chestnut 
Street,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964.  Phone:  215 
723-5005. 

Calendar 


Mennonite  World  Conference,  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
July  23-30. 

Indiana-Michigan  Combined  Sessions  of  Conference, 
North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.,  Aug.  3-6. 

Annual  meetine,  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8-11.  Spon- 
sored by  Lower  Deer  Creek  congregation. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Aug.  10-12. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Rosedale,  Ohio, 
Aug.  15-17. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  111.,  Sept. 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Lin- 
coln, Lincoln  University,  Pa.;  four  at  Oak 
Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio;  seven  at  Beech, 
Louisville,  Ohio;  four  at  Hartville,  Ohio; 
eight  at  Glade,  Accident,  Md.;  fifteen  at 
Marion,  Howe,  Ind.;  two  at  University,  State 
College,  Pa.;  one  at  Greensburg,  Kan. 

Third  Annual  Family  Music  Week  at 
Drift  Creek  Camp,  Lincoln  City,  Ore.,  Aug. 
3-6.  Roy  D.  Roth  is  the  director.  Applica- 
tions should  be  sent  to  Lynford  Hershey, 
Box  2263,  Lincoln  City,  Ore.  97367. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregation:  Emanuel  Mennonite  Church, 
La  Junta,  Colo. 

The  Mark  Kniss  family,  Bihar,  India, 
will  arrive  in  Baltimore  on  July  26.  The 
Knisses  will  spend  their  furlough  at  11 
Avoca  Ave.,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Carson  and  Ellen  Moyer,  missionaries 
to  Accra,  Ghana,  will  arrive  in  Toronto  on 
Aug.  3.  They  will  reside  at  702  College 
Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Stan  Friesen  in  Uyo,  Nigeria,  re- 
ported July  8 that  28  pupils  have  enrolled 
in  the  Bible  school.  There  are  24  boys  in 
the  classes  and  four  girls.  There  are  five  in- 
structors. 

Items  for  Books  Abroad  are  being  col- 
lected by  Mary  L.  Bender,  512  S.  High 
Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Persons  who 
have  books  they  wish  to  donate  overseas 
may  send  them  to  this  address. 

Ruth  Pershadi,  former  home  economics 
instructor  at  the  Dhamtari,  India,  Christian 
Higher  Secondary  School,  reported  her  new 
address:  910  Bedford,  S.W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

John  Lehman  has  become  director  of 
personnel  recruitment  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  an  administrative 
alteration  announced  by  Dorsa  Mishler,  per- 
sonnel secretary,  July  17. 

Lehman,  who  formerly  served  as  district 
director  of  voluntary  service,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  making  preliminary  contacts  with 
college  students  across  the  country.  He  will 
recruit  on  non-Mennonite  campuses  as  well 
as  Mennonite-related  institutions.  Two  VS 
administrators  will  be  added  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Harold  Thut,  Orrville,  Ohio,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Rittman  Mennonite  Home 
for  the  Aged  in  Ohio.  During  the  past  year, 
the  ladies  contributed  a carpet,  two  overbed 
tables,  two  settees,  three  armchairs,  and  two 
rocking  chairs  in  addition  to  electric  heating 
units,  drapes,  and  lighting  appliances. 

The  Mennonite  Home  was  begun  in  1901 
from  a gift  of  D.  C.  Amstutz  and  is  present- 
ly operated  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions under  the  direction  of  a local  board  of 
five  men. 


The  Adriel  School  for  slow-learning 
teenagers  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  broke 
ground  for  a new  building  July  6,  with  Luke 
Birky,  secretary  for  health  and  welfare,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  turning  the  first  shovel  of  dirt. 

The  new  structure,  to  house  24  boys,  will 
be  the  first  in  a five-year  building  program 
that  will  include  a girls’  residence,  a voca- 
tional training  building,  another  boys’  resi- 
dence, and  renovation  of  present  classroom 
and  administrative  buildings.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  program  is  $200,000. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brenneman,  Harry  M.  and  Arlene  (Herr), 
Quarry ville,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Catharine  Jean,  June  28,  1967. 

Burkholder,  Lyle  S.  and  Martha  Belle  (Stoll), 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Emily  Fern,  June  25, 
1967. 

Cordell,  Glenn  R.  and  Constance  (Hunsecker), 
McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Craig  Alan,  June 
9,  1967. 

Erb,  David  T.  and  Sandra  (Derstine),  Lincoln 
Park,  N.J.,  first  child,  David  Kristian,  Apr.  4, 
1967. 

Freed,  Arlin  W.  and  Sandra  (Halteman),  Leba- 
non, N.H.,  first  child,  Cheryl  Diane,  July  4,  1967. 

Good,  Harley  D.  and  Irene  (Emswiler),  Fulks 
Run,  Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Melody 
Sue,  May  14,  1967. 

Halteman,  Harold  and  Marilyn  (Bergey),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Phfiip  Scott, 
July  6,  1967. 

Harland,  Phillip  and  Barbra  (Yordy),  Chenoa, 
111.,  first  child,  Kristine  Joy,  June  22,  1967. 

Heyerly,  John  and  Jeanne  (Berkey),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Dean  Eric,  May  10,  1967. 

Kauffman,  Donavon  and  Wilma  (Hunsberger), 
Minot,  N.D.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Clark  Doug- 
las, June  29,  1967. 

King,  Loren  and  Mary  Beth  (Gingerich), 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  a daughter,  Kristin  Diane,  June 
27,  1967. 

Martin,  Roy  and  Edna  (Groff),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  second  son  (one  daughter  deceased), 
Steven  Dwight,  July  7,  1967. 

Miller,  William  E.  and  Doreen  (Yoder),  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  fourth  living  child,  third  son.  Mer- 
lin James,  June  26,  1967. 

Nauman,  Donald  and  Erla  (Zimmerman),  Man- 
helm,  Pa.,  first  child,  Teresa  Joy,  June  9,  1967. 

Oswald,  Gale  and  Janice  (Roth),  Seward,  Neb., 
third  daughter,  Michelle  Mae,  July  1,  1967. 

Ritchey,  Herbert  and  Joan  (Replogle),  Wood- 
bury, Pa.,  first  child,  Eric  Lee,  May  8,  1967. 

Roes,  Lloyd  and  Clara  (Roggie),  Lowville,  N.Y., 
eighth  child,  third  daughter,  Marlene  Kay,  May 
13,  1967. 

Shantz,  Murray  and  Carol  (Good),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Gregory  Mark,  June  11,  1967. 

Snider,  Kenneth  and  Marie  (Brubacher),  At- 
wood, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Linda  Marie,  May 
26,  1967. 

Stutzman,  J.  Merle  and  E.  Lorraine  (Rice), 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith 
Brian,  June  7,  1967. 

Weaver,  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  (Horning),  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Mary  Leigh,  July  8, 
1967. 

Wadel,  Clyde  and  Dorothy  (Horst),  St.  Thomas, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Clyde  Braden,  May  9, 
1967. 

Wireman,  Dennis  and  Ruth  (Huber),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gregory  Alien,  June 
19,  1967. 
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Wood,  Douglas  and  Sue  (Lehman),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Bryan  Douglas,  July  2, 
1967. 

Yoder,  Creed  and  Miriam  (Bender),  Meyersdale, 
Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Larry  Mark,  May  24, 
1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bair — Zimmerman. — James  Mark  Bair,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Carpenter’s  cong.,  and  Joyce  Zim- 
merman, Stumptown  cong.,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  by 
Paul  G.  Landis,  June  17,  1967. 

Beachy — Yoder. — Perry  Beachy  and  Miriam 
Yoder,  both  of  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by 
Melvin  Yutzy,  July  2, 1967. 

Bitikofer — Walter. — Ervin  Duane  Bitikofer, 
Salem,  Ore.,  and  Nancy  Lou  Walter,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  by  Marvin  Grieser,  June  10,  1967. 

Headings  — Hershberger.  — Alvin  Headings, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Rebecca 
Hershberger,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Gospel  Light 
cong.,  by  Melvin  Yutzy,  July  1,  1967. 

Hershey — Hers  hey. — Wilbur  Hershey,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Hershey,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  by 
Clair  B.  Eby,  June  24,  1967. 

Horner — Kaufman. — Ira  William  Horner  and 
Rachel  Pauline  Kaufman,  both  of  Boswell,  Pa., 
Thomas  cong.,  by  Aldus  J.  Wingard,  June  24, 
1967. 

Horst — Yoder. — Earl  M.  Horst,  New  Holland 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Grace  Lorene  Yoder,  Christiana, 
Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  Apr. 

I,  1967. 

King — Stutzman. — Donovan  Lee  King,  Sweet 
Home,  Ore.,  Cascadia  cong.,  and  Erna  Marie 
Stutzman,  Albany,  Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Mel- 
vin Paulus,  June  30,  1967. 

Metzler — Stoltzfus. — Glenn  Elam  Metzler, 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Millmont  cong.,  and  Esther  Grace 
Stoltzfus,  New  Columbia,  Pa.,  Buffalo  cong.,  by 
Donald  E.  Lauver,  July  1,  1967. 

Miller — Ehst. — John  M.  Miller,  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
Mt.  Vernon  (Va. ) cong.,  and  Doris  Ehst,  Bally, 
Pa.,  Hereford  cong.,  by  Paul  E.  Longacre  and  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  July  1,  1967. 

Miller — Landis. — Raymond  Lavon  Miller,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Lynn  Landis,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by 
Willis  Miller,  June  17,  1967 

Newswanger — Martin. — Galen  Newswanger, 

Old  Road  cong.,  Gap,  Pa.,  and  Sharyn  D.  Martin, 
Bethany  cong.  (Pa.),  by  A.  Willard  Shertzer,  June 
24,  1967. 

Stutzman — Risser. — Duane  Alden  Stutzman, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  and  Phyllis  Elaine  Risser, 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  by  E. 
M.  Yost  and  Edward  J.  Miller,  June  16,  1967. 

Swartz — Peachey.— Olen  Swartz,  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  Riverside  cong.,  and  Elaine  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Allens ville  cong.,  by  Levi  Swartz,  fa- 
ther of  the  groom,  and  Elrose  Hartzler,  June  17, 
1967. 

Thomas — Sarvis. — Paul  E.  Thomas,  Johnstown 
(Pa. ) cong.,  and  Ruth  Sarvis,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Amos  E.  Martin,  July  1, 
1967. 

Yutzi — Gingerich. — James  Yutzi,  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  and  Marjean  Gingerich,  Ligonier, 
Ind.,  by  Harlan  Steffen  and  Eli  Yutzi,  June  17, 
1967. 

Zehr — Kauffman. — Edward  D.  Zehr,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  cong.,  and  Ruth  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Whitestone  cong.,  by  Alvin  Kauffman  and  Howard 

J.  Zehr,  fathers  of  the  bride  and  groom,  June  9, 
1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Gerig,  Anna  K.,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Magdelena  (Yoder)  Roth,  was  born  in  Alsace  Lor- 
raine, Oct.  31,  1886;  died  at  Mennonite  Home  for 
the  Aged,  Albany,  Ore.,  June  15,  1967;  aged  80 
y.  7 m.  15  d.  On  Dec.  1,  1916,  she  was  married 
to  Christian  R.  Gerig,  who  died  Mar.  9,  1942. 
She  is  survived  by  4 stepchildren  (Amos,  Lissie — 
Mrs.  Dan  A.  Roth,  Henry,  and  Benjamin).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  19,  with  Verle 
Nofziger  and  N.  M.  Birky  officiating;  interment  in 
Riverside  Cemetery. 

Kling,  Ellen  Z.,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Annie  (Zerphey)  Rhoads,  was  born  at  Mt  Joy, 
Pa.,  Aug.  4,  1881;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  in  Mt.  Joy,  June  6,  1967;  aged  85  y.  10 
m.  2 d.  She  was  married  to  Albert  Kling,  who 
died  in  January  1967.  Surviving  are  2 sons  and 
one  daughter  (Elmer,  Roy,  ana  Ada — Mrs.  Ivan 
Bradley),  18  grandchildren,  28  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (John  Roth).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Mt.  Joy  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Nissley  Funeral  Home,  Mt.  Joy,  with 
Henry  W,  Frank  officiating;  interment  in  Kauffman 
Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Lee,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Magdalene 
(Schlegel)  Kremer,  was  born  in  Seward  Co.,  Neb., 
Oct.  27,  1891;  died  as  a result  of  a tractor  acci- 
dent, June  29,  1967;  aged  75  y.  8 m.  2 d.  On 
Dec.  25,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Gertrude 
Schweitzer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Edith  Conner,  Gerald,  and  Robert),  11 
grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bellwood  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  John  M.  Landis 
officiating;  interment  in  Blue  Mount  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Glenda  Marie,  daughter  of  Sam  and 
Beulah  Martin,  was  born  Apr.  4,  1959;  was  struck 
by  a car  two  miles  from  home  and  was  killed  in- 
stantly, June  23,  1967;  aged  8 y.  2 m.  It  d.  She 
is  survived  by  her  parents,  4 brothers  (Murray, 
Gerald,  Rodney,  and  Richard),  one  sister  (Fern), 
and  her  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo 
Good).  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Duchess 
(Alta.)  Church,  June  27,  with  Paul  Voegtlin  and 
C.  J.  Ramer  officiating. 

Metz,  Harrison  F.,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary 
Jane  (Fox)  Metz,  was  born  at  Worcester,  Pa.,  June 
11,  1889;  died  at  North  Penn  Hospital,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  June  11,  1967;  aged  78  y.  On  Apr.  16,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Benner,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Alice — Mrs. 
Byron  Carper,  William,  and  Harrison,  Jr.),  one 
brother  (Abraham),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
randchildren.  One  son  (Abram)  preceded  him  in 
eath.  He  was  a member  of  the  Upper  Skippack 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Wil- 
liams Funeral  Home,  June  15,  with  Jacob  T. 
Landes  officiating. 

Weaver,  Anna  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  (Brunk)  Mason,  was  born  at  Broad- 
way, Va.,  Apr.  24,  1879;  died  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Apr.  9,  1967;  aged  87  y.  11  m.  16  d.  On 
Aug.  9,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Hiram  Weaver, 
who  survives.  She  was  a member  of  Weavers 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Home,  with  Mahlon  Blosser  in 
charge,  and  at  Weavers  Church,  with  Lloyd  S. 
Horst,  D.  W.  Lehman,  and  DeWitt  Heatwole 
officiating. 

Yoder,  Carolyn  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Nancy  (Zook)  Byler,  was  born  at  Allensville,  Pa., 
Aug.  16,  1883;  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  June  26, 
1967;  aged  83  y.  10  m.  10  d.  On  Oct.  14,  1908, 
she  was  married  to  John  D.  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (John  Paul,  Joseph 
Mark,  Lois — Mrs.  Leonard  Meyer,  Ruth  Yoder, 
and  Jeanee — Mrs.  Wilfred  Bennett),  2 sisters 


(Naomi — Mrs.  Sam  M.  Yoder  and  Sarah — Mrs.  L. 
L.  Miller),  and  one  brother  (John  I.).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  June  29,  with  Waldo  E. 
Miller  officiating;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cem- 
etery. 

Zimmerman,  Merrell  E.,  son  of  Theo  and 
Clara  (Meeklns)  Zimmerman,  was  born  at  Eureka, 
111.,  Apr.  30,  1942;  died  as  the  result  of  a motor- 
cycle accident  June  23,  1967;  aged  25  y.  1 m.  24 
d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Eugene 
and  Raymond),  and  3 sisters  (June — Mrs.  Frank 
Buerge,  Geraldine — Mrs.  Eugene  Zoss,  and  Gladys 
— Mrs.  John  Ulrich).  One  brother  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Roanoke 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
26,  with  Norman  Derstine  officiating;  interment  in 
Mackinaw  Dells  Cemetery. 


Items  and 


Comments 

Walgreen  Drug  Stores  reported  a 10  per- 
cent rise  in  magazine  sales  and  a 26  per- 
cent gain  in  paperback  book  sales  during 
1966,  the  year  after  publicly  reaffirming  its 
policy  to  carry  only  clean  literature  in  its 
stores. 

e o o 

A bill  exempting  Iowa’s  Amish  from  the 
state  school  standards  passed  the  Iowa 
House  last  Friday  by  an  81-35  majority. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  governor  for 
his  signature.  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  has  been 
sympathetic  to  the  Amish  cause. 

The  exemption  was  passed  earlier  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  had  been  bottled  up  in  the 
Sifting  Committee.  This  bill  will  allow  the 
Amish,  or  any  religious  group  established  in 
Iowa  for  more  than  ten  years,  which  “pro- 
fesses principles  or  tenets  that  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  objectives,  goals,  or  phi- 
losophy of  education  embodied  in  (state 
school)  standards,”  to  apply  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  instruction  for  an  exemp- 
tion. The  Amish  may  then  use  their  own 
non-certified  teachers  and  operate  their  own 
schools. 

o o e 

Restoration  of  Wartburg  Castle  near  Eise- 
nach, Germany,  has  been  completed  in  time 
for  this  year’s  observance  of  the  450th  anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation.  The  historic  cas- 
tle, famed  as  the  retreat  of  Martin  Luther  in 
1521-22,  is  now  900  years  old.  Repair  work 
has  taken  fourteen  years  and  cost  about  four 
million  dollars. 

O 9 O 

The  gap  between  the  wealthy  and  poor 
nations  is  a “defiance  flung  in  the  face  of 
God,”  according  to  British  economist  Barbara 
Ward. 

She  was  one  of  several  speakers  at  the 
Triennial  National  Meeting  of  United  Pres- 
byterian Women  (UPW)  who  focused  their 
attention  on  the  gap  between  the  world  s 
haves  and  have-nots. 

“If  you  look  at  the  globe  on  the  basis  of 
wealth,”  Miss  Ward  said,  “you’ll  find  it  has 
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an  enormous  bottom  and  a tiny  little  top. 
And  if  you  look  at  it  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, you’ll  find  it’s  just  as  unbalanced  the 
other  way  around. 

“Our  world  is  so  lopsided  that  it  is  a 
wonder  it  is  not  thrown  out  of  orbit.  Unless 
we  act  now,  we  are  headed  for  even  more 
trouble.” 

Suggesting  there  is  “something  wrong  with 
wealthy  nations  that  can  pump  27  billion 
additional  dollars  into  Vietnam  in  one  year 
and  cut  one  billion  from  help  for  under- 
developed nations,”  Miss  Ward  branded 
Western  “assistance”  programs  as  “purely 
commercial  ventures  designed  to  help  us. 

“They  may  wind  up  helping  others,  but 
that’s  not  what  they  were  designed  for. 
Let’s  be  honest  about  it.  Let’s  not  call 
this  assistance,”  she  said. 

e o o 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  are  moving 
their  headquarters  from  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
to  Dallas,  Texas.  The  multimillion  dollar 
complex  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  September  1968.  An  unnamed 
businessman  has  donated  a 100-acre  site 
in  Dallas. 

A staff  of  200  workers  will  coordinate 
Wycliffe’s  programs  which  involve  1,900 
people  in  projects  in  19  countries.  Wycliffe’s 
budget  is  some  $4,000,000  annually. 

o o o 

A resolution  supporting  “selective  conscien- 
tious objection”  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis.  It  would  create  a conscientious 
objector  category  for  young  men  unwillirig  to 
fight  in  particular  w#rs,  though  not  claiming 
conscientious  objector  status  for  war  in  gen- 
eral. 

About  500  rabbis  approved  the  measure  by 
voice  vote. 

o o e 

In  a change  in  policy  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment has  announced  that  beginning  this 
fall  it  will  give  financial  aid  to  church- 
affiliated  universities  and  colleges.  The 
grants  will  be  approximately  half  what 
the  colleges  would  receive  if  they  were 
nondenominational.  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University  will  profit  the  most  from  the 
new  grants.  It  expects  to  receive  more 
than  $1,000,000  annually. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  churches  to 
join  is  the  nondenominational  Church  of 
the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C.  Before 
being  accepted,  prospective  members  must 
complete  a two-year  preparatory  course 
in  theology,  covering  everything  from 
Bible  study  to  Christian  stewardship. 

As  described  in  Time  magazine  for  June 
9,  members  must  promise  to  give  10  per- 
cent of  their  income  (before  taxes),  de- 
vote at  least  15  hours  a week  to  church- 
sponsored  activities,  attend  Sunday  worship 
regularly,  and  spend  some  time  each  day 
in  prayer  and  Bible  study. 
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By  James  Fairfield 


On-the-Job  Training  for  Mothers 


What  is  being  a mother?  A biological  happening  to  be 
sidestepped  with  “the  pill”? 

Or  is  it  a career?  A woman’s  highest  calling?  An  executive 
position  in  the  “field  of  sociological  development,”  requiring 
basic  skills  in  human  relations?  One  thing  is  certain:  even 
with  several  babies,  a mother  is  still  a freshman  in  the  school 
that  recognizes  only  “mothers”  who  have  earned  the  degree. 

Mrs.  Harry  Kraus  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  been  work- 
ing at  being  a mother  for  21  years  now.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus 
have  three  living  children — twin  daughters,  Donna  and  Deb- 
ra, in  third  grade;  and  Harry  Lee,  Jr.,  age  7.  Two  sons, 
drowned  in  an  accident  in  1957,  would  have  been  17  and  20 
this  year. 

About  three  years  ago  Mrs.  Kraus  started  a Heart  to 
Heart  Fellowship  in  her  community.  “I  wanted  to  help 
mothers  with  babies,”  she  said  when  I asked  her  about  it. 
“I  enjoy  people  and  entertaining,  and  the  ones  I had  special 
interest  in  were  the  mothers  with  babies  enrolled  in  our 
church  nursery.”  Mrs.  Kraus  and  her  husband  are  members 
of  the  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church  in  Newport  News. 

Heart  to  Heart  fellowships  are  a recent  development  of 
Ella  May  Miller’s  Heart  to  Heart  radio  program,  produced  by 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  More  than  60 
groups  in  20  states  and  in  Canada  are  gathering  mothers  to- 
gether regularly  to  share  their  experiences.  A free  how-to- 
do-it  kit  is  made  available  by  the  broadcast  to  women  inter- 
ested in  starting  a fellowship  in  their  community. 

“I  liked  Ella  May’s  fellowship  idea,”  Mrs.  Kraus  told  me. 
“I  had  been  asking  God  how  I could  become  a better  witness 
for  Him.  This  seemed  to  be  His  answer.  Our  group  meets 
every  second  Tuesday  of  the  month,  from  10:00  to  11:30. 
We’ve  been  meeting  now  for  over  three  years.” 

In  this  short  time  the  original  group  has  grown  into  five 
fellowships.  “Since  we  divided  into  smaller  groups — we  have 
over  50  mothers  all  together — some  have  been  bringing  a 
friend  or  next-door  neighbor. 

“This  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  to  unsaved 
neighbors  or  making  friends  with  other  Christian  women.” 

Homemaker's  Role  Important 

I asked  Mrs.  Kraus  more  about  her  stated  purpose  of  help- 
ing mothers  with  babies,  and  how  she  felt  they  might  need 
encouragement. 

“I  somehow  wanted  to  help  them  enjoy  their  babies  and 
their  role  of  homemaking.’’  I probed  a little,  and  found  that 
Mrs.  Kraus’s  homemaking  convictions  were  established  early 
in  her  experience  as  a mother.  When  her  husband  was  in 
college  and  they  had  already  begun  their  family,  the  subject 
came  up  about  Mrs.  Kraus  working  outside  the  home.  ‘I 


never  felt  that  I should,”  she  said. 

“When  we  were  first  married,  we  settled  in  Denbigh,  and 
Harry  worked  for  his  uncle  in  the  peach  and  apple  orchards. 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  thought  he  should  be  of 
more  definite  service  to  the  Lord  . . . and  felt  he  should  go 
back  to  school.  So  we  moved  near  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  raised  chickens. 

“I  was  encouraged  to  take  up  nursing,  and  to  leave  our 
baby  with  my  mother.  But  my  husband  was  very  much 
against  this  and  said  he  felt  my  place  was  in  the  home.  He 
wanted  me  to  be  with  the  children. 

“It  was  important  to  me  to  have  him  confirm  my  own  con- 
victions. And  I had  lots  of  time  to  spend  with  our  first 
boys. . . . 

Family  Life  Faces  Pressures 

Dr.  Kraus  established  medical  practice  in  Newport  News  in 
1956.  His  family  see  little  of  him,  except  for  the  planned 
days  off  made  possible  by  arrangement  with  his  partner.  With 
his  time  so  limited,  Mrs.  Kraus’s  role  as  mother  and  home- 
maker is  doubly  important. 

The  pressures  of  a high-speed  society  multiply  the  prob- 
lems of  family  living.  Mrs.  Kraus  explained,  “It  is  easy  to 
become  frustrated  and  discouraged,  and  feel  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  raising  children  in  this  age  is  too  much. 

“If  the  Christian  mothers  despair,  then  we  are  really 
heading  for  trouble.  So  in  our  Heart  to  Heart  fellowship 
meetings  I believe  the  main  thing  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
is  to  share  our  anxieties  and  ideas  of  what  to  do  about  them. 

“With  Ella  May’s  printed  radio  talks  to  guide  us,  we  have 
had  some  very  worthwhile  conversations. 

I asked  Mrs.  Kraus  how  their  meetings  worked.  “We  take 
turns  being  hostess  and  meet  in  each  other’s  homes.  The 
hostess  is  in  charge  of  devotions  and  prayer  and  keeps  our 
discussion  moving. 

“We  remember  Ella  May’s  radio  work  in  our  prayers,  and 
also  her  prayer  requests  sent  to  us  each  month.” 

But  what  do  group  members  talk  about?  One  of  the  origi- 
nal members  with  Mrs.  Kraus  is  Mrs.  David  Hertzler — now 
leader  of  one  of  the  new  groups.  “When  our  Heart  to  Heart 
fellowship  was  first  formed,”  she  said,  “it  provided  a needed 
time  of  sharing  of  other  members  with  small  children  .... 

“I’ve  learned  to  know  the  other  mothers  better,  and  to 
appreciate  them  more.  Some  had  already  experienced  things 
I was  having  problems  with,  and  this  helped  me. 

“Many  times  our  meetings  made  me  realize  the  importance 
of  my  role  as  a Christian  homemaker,  mother,  and  wife,  and 
encouraged  me  in  it.” 

This  is  what  impressed  another  member,  Mrs.  Cecil  Nice. 
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“Our  job — as  mothers,  wives,  and  homemakers — is  impor- 
tant!” 

And  Mrs.  Carl  Brubaker  spoke  from  the  slant  of  a new 
mother.  “Being  a young  mother,  I go  to  Heart  to  Heart  fel- 
lowship hoping  to  learn  from  those  more  experienced  in 
raising  children. 

“And  Ella  May’s  talks  are  a challenge  to  all  of  us.  I 
usually  gain  something  new  from  each  meeting  that  will  help 
me  be  a better  mother,  wife,  and  homemaker.” 

I asked  Mrs.  Kraus  if  the  homemakers  ever  talked  over 
serious  problems.  Obviously  in  a group  of  30  wives  and 
mothers  there  would  be  a few. 

“We  have  kept  our  discussions  away  from  really  serious 
problems,”  she  replied.  “1  would  not  care  for  our  fellowship 
to  become  involved  in  difficult  marriage  situations  of  anyone 
in  the  group. 

“I  believe,  however,  that  anyone  with  problems  could  ask 
the  group  for  prayer,  without  going  into  details. 

“A  time  or  two,”  Mrs.  Kraus  went  on,  “one  of  the  older 
mothers  has  told  something  she  felt  was  a mistake  in  dealing 
with  her  child  and  what  she  thinks  would  have  been  better, 
looking  back  on  it.  The  younger  mothers  have  profited.  . . .” 

Another  homemaker,  Mrs.  Harold  Eby,  put  it  this  way:  “It 
is  discovering  that  everyone  has  basically  the  same  problems, 
but  also  (by  sharing)  discovering  ways  to  avoid  or  correct 
them.” 

Mrs.  Kraus  spoke  of  a very  practical  method  the  fellowship 
has  used  to  deal  with  situations.  “I  feel  our  Heart  to  Heart 
group  could  very  well  be  a prayer  circle  and  at  times  it  has 
been.  We  sometimes  do  our  praying  by  a chain  method  (and 
we  can  stay  home  for  this).  One  morning  recently  one  young 
mother  called  and  asked  me  to  pray  with  her  about  a situa- 
tion and  asked  me  to  call  three  more  to  do  the  same.” 

Since  they  are  all  young  mothers — the  groups  meet  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  their  youngest  child — what  happens  to  the 
babies  when  fellowship  meeting  time  rolls  around?  Some 
mothers  bring  their  babies.  “We  always  have  a baby-sitter  or 
two  playing  with  the  children — usually  in  an  adjoining 
room.”  Mrs.  Kraus  spoke  of  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the 
older  women  in  her  church,  who  “gladly  help  with  the  chil- 
dren while  we  have  our  meeting.” 

Reaching  Out 

Faced  with  their  own  population  explosion,  the  first  group 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Eighteen  homemakers  at- 
tended one  meeting  alone.  “And  it  was  impossible  to  count 
the  children!  My  house  is  large,”  Mrs.  Kraus  reported,  “and 
the  children  played  in  the  basement  and  outdoors,  with  four 
sitters! 

“Some  of  the  group  weren’t  anxious  to  divide  up,  but 
they  were  willing  to  try  it.  ...” 

Mrs  Donald  Shenk  thought  it  was  good  leadership  to  divide 
the  initial  fellowship  into  smaller  groups.  “In  this  way,”  she 
said,  “we  can  reach  other  homemakers.” 

In  a society  threatened  with  the  breakdown  of  family  sta- 
bility, Christian  homemakers’  groups  can  do  much  to  prove 
the  happiness  and  harmony  of  God’s  basic  unit  for  society: 
the  family.  □ 


Missions  Today 


Emergency  Giving 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

Should  emergency  giving  be  above  budget?  This  is  an  im- 
portant question  for  a Christian  giver  to  face.  The  church 
has  her  long-range,  long-term  programs  to  carry  on  and 
emergency  giving  should  not  replace  regular  giving.  If  in  a 
crisis  a large  proportion  of  our  giving  is  diverted  to  famine, 
fire,  flood,  or  other  emergency  relief  needs,  then,  when  the 
crisis  is  past,  the  regular  ongoing  programs  will  be  in  sham- 
bles. 

War,  hunger,  flood,  and  fire  are  very  special  situations. 
Human  suffering  pulls  at  the  heartstrings,  and  at  the  purse 
strings,  of  someone  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  his  heart. 
Knowing  about  these  situations  of  human  suffering  and  de- 
privation makes  it  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  enjoy  his 
abundance  of  food  and  his  secure  comfort.  The  affluent,  easy 
life  disturbs  his  conscience,  and  it  should. 

Love  does  not  calculate;  it  just  goes  on  giving  and  giving 
lavishly.  Let  us  suppose  the  Christian  giver  has  his  steward- 
ship schedule  in  order.  He  has  considered  that  he  will  give 
to  the  church  program  a tenth,  or  some  other  proportion,  of 
his  income  this  year  in  order  to  be  sincere  in  his  profession 
of  faith  and  love  to  Christ.  Then  along  comes  emergency 
need,  as  it  has  a habit  of  doing  so  frequently.  How  does  he 
meet  this  crisis  financially? 

Giving  for  emergency  relief  should  be  plus  giving.  If  we 
simply  divert  what  we  would  normally  give  to  the  immediate 
emergency,  how  can  we  pretend  to  care?  How  can  we  say 
we  are  moved  by  the  needs  of  the  hungry,  suffering  multi- 
tudes? One  is  reminded  here  of  David’s  expression  when  he 
said,  “Neither  will  I offer  . . . unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that 
which  doth  cost  me  nothing”  (2  Sam.  24:24). 

The  church  has  long-term  as  well  as  short-term  responsi- 
bilities. Mission,  church  extension,  service,  and  institutional 
strategy  is  essentially  long-range.  The  church  plans  in  dec- 
ades and  generations  as  churches  are  nurtured  on  to  maturi- 
ty, as  barriers  are  gradually  broken  down,  and  as  the  gospel 
wins  its  way  into  the  thinking  and  the  culture  of  a people. 
These  programs  dare  not  be  sacrificed  when  emergency  need 
arises  somewhere  in  the  world.  But  the  crisis  need  must  also 
be  met.  The  church  may  offer  no  excuses. 

Share  with  the  suffering.  This  is  a basic  law  of  redemp- 
tion. Unless  we  enter  into  the  sufferings  of  those  for  whom 
we  give  money,  our  giving  will  remain  sterile.  Unless  our 
emergency  giving  costs  us  something,  it  cannot  be  an  expres- 
sion of  love  and  concern.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Exporting  Our  Witness 

There  is  witness  that  is  divorced  from  life.  It  is  the  ap- 
proach that  considers  witnessing  just  an  additional  thing  that 
you  do.  You  hurry  home  after  work,  grab  a bite  to  eat,  then 
rush  off  with  a dedicated  group  to  a distant  town  and  distrib- 
ute tracts.  You  get  home  late,  but  you  have  witnessed.  Next 
morning  the  unsaved  man  you  work  with  wonders  why  you 
seem  as  miserable  as  he  does. 

This  type  of  thing  is  an  example  of  our  tendency  to  export 
our  witness  until  we  have  nothing  to  say  for  the  Lord  of 
Jerusalem.  We  are  happy  to  send  support  to  missionaries; 
we  will  start  “outposts’  (so  long  as  they  are  far  enough  out); 
we  will  drive  long  distances  to  “leave  a witness”  but  some- 
how the  witness  will  not  be  left  there.  It  returns  with  us 
when  we  come  home. 

We  forget  that  witnessing  is  more  than  something  we  do;  it 
is  inextricably  linked  to  what  we  are.  So  it  is  being  done 
best  where  we  are  most  of  the  time,  whether  we  are  aware 
of  it  or  not. 

When  we  condemn  a past  generation  of  Mennonites  for  be- 
ing “the  quiet  in  the  land”  (Die  Stillen  im  Lande),  for  living 
where  they  did  not  witness,  we  must  know  that  another 
generation  may  be  remembered  for  witnessing  where  they  did 
not  live. 

Closely  linked  to  the  witness  that  is  separated  from  life  is 
the  kind  that  comes  with  precut  answers  to  every  possible 
objection  the  sinner  might  have.  This  is  a denial  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  where  the  Spirit  moves  as  He  wills  and  when  He 
pleases.  We  must  learn,  in  a do-it-yourself  age,  that  one 
can’t  just  add  water  when  he  likes  to  a pre-mixed  powdered 
witness.  We  must  learn  to  listen  both  to  the  person’s  problem 
and  to  the  Spirit’s  word  through  us  to  the  person’s  need. 
This  takes  real  dedication  of  a mature,  Christlike  kind. 

Jesus  took  time  to  listen  to  the  woman  -at  the  well  and  to 
Nicodemus.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  abstract,  Jesus 
dealt  with  the  blind  man’s  specific  problem  until  he  could 
say,  “One  thing  I know  that  whereas  I was  blind,  now  I can 
see.”  Only  then  was  the  blind  man  interested  enough  in  the 
person,  Jesus,  to  commit  himself  to  Him. 

The  answer  to  the  person’s  specific  problem  can  come  only 
when  he  gives  us  his  confidence  and  when  the  Spirit  gives 
us  words  to  say.  So  we  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  we  can 
memorize  an  answer  to  the  objection  of  “the  doubter,”  “the 
skeptic,”  “the  insincere,”  or  “the  willful  disobedient.” 
Neither  sinners  nor  their  needs  can  be  so  narrowly  catego- 
rized. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

Our  Father, 

As  You  call 

For  our  immortal  souls, 

Keep  also  our  mortal  bodies 
So  that  our  needs  are  supplied. 
Give  us,  we  pray, 

A grateful  heart 
To  thank  You  always. 

Give  us  a contented  mind 
Which  cheerfully  leaves 
The  ordering  of  our  lives 
With  You. 

Give  us  a merciful  spirit 
So  that  we  may  willingly  share 
Our  bread  with  our  brethren 
Even  as  You  so  freely 
Give  to  us. 

Amen. 


Faith  Church 


The  Faith  Mennonite  Church,  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
Downey,  Calif.,  was  built  in  1962.  The  membership  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  is 
a member  of  the  Southwest  Conference.  John  Kreider  served  as 
pastor  the  first  four  years.  Jonas  L.  Hostetler  will  be  pastor  begin- 
ning Oct.  1.  The  membership  is  44. 
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Editorial 


A Believers'  Church 


A unique  and  historic  conference  was  held  June  26-30  at 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
conference  on  “The  Concept  of  the  Believers’  Church” 
brought  together  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  and  guests 
from  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Included  were  noted  church  historians  such  as  Franklin  H. 
Littell  of  Iowa  Wesleyan,  W.  R.  Estep  of  Southwestern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  George  H.  Williams,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  dean  of  church  historians,  and  Kenneth  Scott  La- 
tourette  of  Yale  University.  Mennonites  with  major  addresses 
were  John  H.  Yoder  and  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder. 

Thirteen  major  lectures  were  followed  by  numerous  re- 
sponses and  open  discussions.  Heavy  emphasis  was  put  on 
the  recently  discovered  writings  of  the  “radical”  Anabaptists. 
“It  now  appears  that  the  history  of  the  Reformation  must  be 
rewritten  in  the  light  of  fresh  knowledge  now  available,”  said 
W.  R.  Estep.  Littell  said  that  the  reform  groups  may  have 
“more  to  say  to  the  problems  of  the  modern  man  than  either 
Luther  or  Calvin.” 

Discovery  of  the  Anabaptist  writings,  particularly  those  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Bohemian  Brethren,  has  raised  a stir 
among  church  historians  and  has  provoked  a new  call  for 
the  “believers’  ” church,  as  contrasted  with  those  churches 
who  admit  members  through  infant  baptism. 

“The  tragedy  of  American  religious  thought  is  that  we 
have  been  tied  too  much  to  ‘major’  Reformation  figures  such 
as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli,”  said  Methodist  Littell.  “The 
so-called  minor’  historical  reformers  such  as  Pilgram  Marpeck 
(a  Swiss  Anabaptist)  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  have  more 
to  say  to  the  problems  of  the  modern  church  than  either 
Luther  or  Calvin.” 

In  a time  of  urbanization  the  “believers’”  church  has 
clues  for  gathering  men  and  women  as  a fellowship  for  re- 
viving, clarification,  training,  and  maturation.  It  brings  a bal- 
anced rhythm  of  gathering  and  scattering  out  life’s  situations 
and  avoids  the  either/or  positions  such  as  personal  evange- 
lism versus  social  action. 

Characteristics  of  the  “believers’  ” church,  which  apply  to 
all  the  people  of  God  rather  than  only  leadership,  are  “holy 
living,  brotherly  love,  unreserved  testimony,  and  suffering.” 
Further,  the  Radical  Reformation,”  of  which  Anabaptism  is 
a part,  had  “no  hesitancy  to  cut  away  unholy  accretions  of 
the  ages.  The  Free  Churches  broke  with  the  territorial 
parish  system  of  the  established  churches  and  pioneered  for 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  church  today  can  break  with  its  ossified  tradi- 
tions. 

James  Leo  Garrett,  professor  at  Southern  Baptist  and 
chairman  of  the  Interdenominational  Planning  Committee, 
said  the  conference  was  called  to  show  “that  in  the  be- 
lievers church  heritage  there  exists  an  apprehension  of  the 


nature  of  the  church  which  is  specific  and  coherent,  a theo- 
logically valid  option,  and  a needed  contribution  to  the  ecu- 
menical debate.” 

Daily  diet  was  heavy  and  stimulating.  Presentations  and 
discussions  dealing  with  the  believing  people  were  embedded 
in  the  historical,  biblical,  theological,  and  also  the  contempo- 
rary. 

Although  no  particular  structure  was  set  up  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conference,  other  than  that  the  original  In- 
terdenominational Planning  Committee  remain  in  existence 
and  call  a meeting,  it  was  suggested  that  another  such  con- 
ference be  planned  for  within  the  next  two  years.  There  was 
strong  feeling  that  such  conversations  and  common  study 
must  continue. 

At  the  closing  session  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

“Being  assembled  in  conference  on  the  concept  of  the  be- 
lievers church  and  understanding  ourselves  as  heirs  of  vari- 
ous Free  Church  traditions,  we  profess  to  have  discovered  in 
history  and  in  our  present  fellowship  a common  scripturally 
based  heritage,  which  is  relevant  for  contemporary  life  and 
which  is  developing  in  churches  of  other  traditions. 

“By  study  and  comparison  we  have  noted  that  this  herit- 
age includes  the  following  acknowledgments:  the  lordship  of 
Christ,  the  authority  of  the  Word,  church  membership  regen- 
erated by  the  Spirit,  the  covenant  of  believers,  a need  for  a 
perpetual  restitution  of  the  church,  the  necessity  for  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world, 
and  a special  conception  of  Christian  unity. 

“We,  therefore,  commit  ourselves  this  day  to  study  together 
our  common  heritage,  to  remember  one  another  in  prayer,  to 
promote  a wider  awareness  of  our  common  stance,  and  to 
seek  to  multiply  contacts  with  one  another  in  days  to  come.” 

Although  there  were  some  voices  which  raised  questions 
about  all  the  failures  of  the  “believers’  church”  and  because 
of  these  questioned  the  value  of  the  “believers’”  church 
concept,  the  overarching  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the 
believers  church  has  a particular  and  distinct  place  today. 

Such  a conference  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
share  deeply  and  to  witness  to  peace,  brotherhood,  social 
concern,  and  evangelism  which  we,  as  a church  in  the  free 
and  believers’  tradition,  have  sought  to  keep  alive. — D. 

Prayer  Requests 


Pray  for  a young  man  who  is  determined  to  marry  a very 
young  girl  of  an  entirely  different  background,  home  environ- 
ment, and  training.  Pray  that  God  will  speak  to  him  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Pray  for  a sister  that  she  may  be  healed  of  serious  eye 
trouble. 
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What  Christ  Offers 

to  Make  You  One 

By  Paul  M.  Miller 


In  many  city  congregations  around  the  world,  concerned 
Christians  admit  that  deep  oneness  is  very  difficult  to 
achieve.  Members  come  from  such  diverse  backgrounds;  they 
move  about  so  often;  and  they  know  one  another  so  little. 
Fellowship  tends  to  become  shallow  and  disappointing.  They 
think  of  their  “home”  congregation  as  being  somewhere  else, 
and  so  their  commitments  to  the  city  congregation  tend  to 
be  partial  and  tentative.  Their  life  together  comes  far  short 
of  the  New  Testament  ideal. 

In  the  city  congregations  of  East  Africa,  the  problem  is 
even  greater.  From  Kampala,  Mbale,  Mombasa,  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam, and  Nairobi,  I observe  that  city  congregations  bring 
together  Europeans  from  many  countries,  Americans  from 
vastly  differing  backgrounds,  Asians  who  find  their  security 
and  love  primarily  within  their  families,  and  Africans  from 
different  (and  even  not  quite  friendly)  tribes.  How  shall  such 
a conglomerate  group  ever  become  so  deeply  one  that  the 
watching  world  will  see  and  believe? 

Did  Christ,  our  Head,  foresee  this  problem  and  make  pro- 
vision for  it?  The  Gospels  picture  our  going-away-Christ  and 
King  giving  out  pounds  and  talents  to  help  His  servants  car- 
ry on.  But  Paul  assures  the  Ephesian  circle  of  congregations 
that  Christ  has  also  given  specific  gifts  which  can  transform 
the  group  of  half-strangers  (which  may  do  little  more  than 
meet  at  10:30  a.m.  on  their  day  off)  into  a vital  fellowship. 
He  can  do  a work  so  deep,  and  so  transforming,  that  clash- 
ing backgrounds  are  pushed  far  into  the  background.  He  can 
create  a new  identity,  until  persons  are  not  first  of  all  Jew 
or  Greek,  or  bond  or  free,  or  Luo  or  Asian,  but  are  over- 
poweringly  aware  of  a common  oneness  in  Christ  Jesus 
What  are  these  gifts? 

He  Offers  a Oneness  Deeper  Than  Your  Differences 

Paul  told  the  group  of  near-strangers,  brought  together  in 
Ephesus,  that  God  had  called  them  to  live  together  in  a spe- 
cial way  because  His  divine  Spirit  was  striving  at  the  center 
of  the  personality  of  each  one.  This  divine  life,  the  indwell- 
ing Holy  Spirit,  moved  in  the  deepest  places  of  every  mem- 


Paul  M.  Miller  is  professor  of  Practical  Theology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary.  This  message  was  preached,  April  1967,  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  where  Miller 
served  as  research  director  in  the  Association  of  East  African  Theological  Colleges 
research  project  in  Patterns  of  Ministry. 


ber’s  nature  until  it  energized  almost  as  breath  does  one’s 
human  body.  Eph.  4:4.  People  who  discover  and  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  the  divine  life  which  moves  within  their  own 
personality,  to  be  also  indwelling  and  at  work  within  the  life 
of  a fellowman,  discover  a ready-made  oneness.  Every  Chris- 
tian who  feels  the  glad  surprise  of  discovering  the  life  of  his 
own  Lord  to  be  indwelling  another,  is  called  upon  to  begin 
at  once  to  try  to  keep  that  unity  the  Holy  Spirit  is  creating. 
Eph.  4:3. 

When  the  Apostle  Peter  was  being  reprimanded  for  sharing 
his  life  so  deeply  with  people  of  the  wrong  race  and  tribe, 
he  said,  “God  gave  them  his  Spirit,  and  who  was  I that 
I should  withstand  God?” 

In  his  novel.  No  Longer  at  Ease,  Achebbe  has  the  Ibo 
chief  say  that  people  of  the  Ibo  tribe  must  stick  together  in 
a strange  city,  “because  they  have  the  same  blood.”  But  ties 
of  common  blood  should  mean  almost  nothing,  alongside  of 
the  much  deeper  and  eternally  binding  oneness  in  the  divine 
Holy  Spirit. 

Paul  reminded  the  city  Christians  also,  that  they  shared  a 
common  Lord.  Like  a band  of  disciples,  their  whole  life  is 
living  in  response  to  Christ’s  call.  Eph.  4:5.  Jesus  Christ  is 
absolute  Lord  of  every  life.  Every  decision,  whether  reached 
individually  or  as  a disciple  group,  must  be  made  after  ask- 
ing, “Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  Paul  reminded 
believers  of  the  common  vow  of  baptism  whereby  each  had 
promised  to  be  faithful,  even  unto  death.  This  vow  to  obey 
Christ  takes  precedence  over  every  lesser  loyalty.  No  loyalty 
to  Kenya,  or  Somalia,  or  America,  or  South  Africa,  or  Brit- 
ain dare  ever  compete  with  or  take  precedence  over  the 
loyalty  we  owe  to  our  Christ  and  Lord.  With  the  early  apos- 
tles, every  sincere  Christian  must  always  answer  without 
hesitation,  “We  ought  to  obey  God,  rather  than  man!” 

Paul  goes  on  to  assert  that  God  had  begun  a special  kind 
of  life  and  relationship,  “as  a Father,”  to  each  believer. 
Children  of  a common  family  or  clan  should  cherish  the 
common  blood  and  life  stream  they  share.  But  those  who  are 
in  the  family  of  God,  by  the  new  birth  or  regeneration,  enter 
the  divine  clan.  They  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Jesus,  in  which 
Christ  is  the  elder  brother. 

All  live  their  whole  existence  within  a divine  overruling 
and  providence.  God  is  through  all,  in  all,  above  all,  in  an 
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all-persuasive  leading,  in  a linkage  of  lives  and  destinies,  and 
in  a tender  mutual  care.  Eph.  4:6.  Believers  who  live  sensi- 
tive to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  promptings,  and  are  yielding  their 
self-centered  wills  to  God’s  sovereign  leading,  often  find  their 
lives  meshing-in  with  one  another  in  a way  no  human  being 
could  have  planned.  As  one  Christian  is  humbly  admitting 
his  need  in  prayer,  God  may  be  already  prompting  another 
of  the  divine  family  to  move  near  in  caring  love,  and  to  help 
bring  the  answer  to  the  prayer.  It  is  a holy  joy,  a sacred 
luxury,  to  live  lives  linked  by  divine  providence.  Earth  has 
no  other  ties  so  dear,  so  deep,  so  tender,  or  so  eternal. 

Paul  quotes  from  Psalm  69,  describing  the  way  in  which 
earthly  conquerors  marched  in  triumph  and  received  gifts  and 
booty  from  men.  But  the  conquering  Christ  leads  His  fol- 
lowers in  a triumphant  procession  by  giving  to  each  member 
— and  through  each  member  to  a fellow  believer’s  need. 

In  verse  11,  Paul  says  that  the  going-away-Christ  gives 
persons  who  are  very  different  from  each  other  to  one  an- 
other as  His  gifts.  In  His  church  He  can  sanctify  and  ener- 
gize by  His  Spirit  the  native  gifts  of  the  African,  the  Asian, 
and  the  European,  so  that  in  all  of  their  diversity  they  serve 
one  another  in  love.  He  does  not  will  for  us  a dull  sameness, 
a flat  and  monotonous  duplication  of  each  other!  We  need 
not  all  be  from  the  same  race  or  tribe  to  be  a powerful 
church. 

He  Offers  to  Make  Differences  His  Gifts  to  the  Church 

The  very  gifts  and  gifted  persons  Christ  gives  to  His 
church  are  strikingly  diverse.  But  amidst  the  differences, 
there  are  several  strong,  uniting  forces.  The  same  God  who 
is  above  all,  in  all,  and  through  all  can  bring  diversity  into 
harmony. 

The  apostles,  a first  gift  of  the  ascended  Lord  to  His 
church,  continue  their  uniting  word  and  leading  through  their 
inspired  writings.  The  Holy  Spirit,  illuminating  the  apostolic 
letters,  comprises  the  present  presence  of  the  apostles  in  our 
midst  today.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  coming-alive 
of  the  message  of  the  Scriptures,  the  church  today  is  receiv- 
ing the  same  apostolic  guidance  as  did  the  congregations  of 
the  first  century. 

Another  gift  to  unite  diverse  persons  is  pastor-teachers. 
Because  the  pastor  is  charged  primarily  to  preach  the  Word, 
and  because  the  Word  remains  so  absolutely  central  and 
normative  for  all  time;  therefore,  the  pastor-teacher  is  or- 
dained, set  apart,  prayed  for,  and  charged  with  the  preach- 
ing-teaching of  God’s  Word  in  the  midst  of  the  serving  con- 
gregation. He  is  a gift  of  the  ascended  Christ  to  the  congre- 
gation. 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  apostolic  Scriptures  and  the  pas- 
tor-teacher charged  to  expound  their  meaning,  there  is  a 
vast  array  of  divine  gifts  which  the  ascended  Christ  ever 
seeks  to  give  to  the  congregation.  Every  member  should 
covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  by  which  he  can  serve  the  con- 
gregation, and  through  the  congregation  the  world  which  God 
loves. 

While  Paul  was  in  Ephesus,  about  six  years  before  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  he  wrote  the  first  letter 
to  the  congregations  in  the  city  of  Corinth.  In  his  letter  to 


these  city  congregations  he  challenged  them  to  dare  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  was  able  to  bring  their  great  diversity  all 
together  into  cooperation  and  unity,  similar  to  the  way  fin- 
gers, eyes,  and  feet  cooperate  in  a healthy  body.  1 Cor.  12. 

Instead  of  diversity  destroying  the  unity  of  the  church, 
Paul  declared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  heighten  the  differ- 
ing gifts  and  potential  of  members,  and  teach  them  to  work 
together  in  love.  He  said  some  members  would  have  gifts  of 
the  Word:  prophecy,  wisdom,  knowledge,  teaching,  tongues 
and  their  interpretation.  Others  would  have  gifts  of  doing 
deeds:  administration,  helps,  healing,  and  hospitality,  whereas 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  etc.) 
are  inner  graces  which  make  the  believer  Christlike;  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  enablements  for  a special  service  which 
each  member  can  render. 

In  this  letter  to  the  congregations  in  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
Paul  groups  all  these  diverse  gifts  under  two  headings: 
prophets  and  evangelists.  Every  congregation  needs  the 
thinkers  and  the  doers — those  who  can  discuss  until  God’s 
will  becomes  clear,  and  those  who  move  out  to  confront  the 
unsaved  with  the  saving  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  both  word 
and  deed. 

The  living  Lord  who  sends  gifts  of  evangelists  can  be  ex- 
pected to  equip  and  call  forth  persons  for  evangelism  from 
this  congregation,  even  as  He  sent  the  seventy.  He  will  want 
to  send  35  teams  of  otherwise  nameless  people  out  to  visit 
in  the  homes  into  which  He  Himself  intends  to  come.  He 
will  so  work  in  the  hearts  of  very  ordinary  members  until 
their  very  presence  in  the  home  of  an  unsaved  neighbor 
comes  like  a benediction,  “Peace  be  to  this  house.”  Christ 
will  use  their  caring  love  for  any  sickness  and  suffering  in 
the  neighbor’s  home.  By  their  simple  testimony  they  can 
make  clear  just  how  near  the  kingdom  of  God  is,  when 
love-filled  Christians  engage  in  evangelistic  calling.  Luke 
10:1-22. 

Sharing,  praying,  planning,  and  going  together  in  the  sa- 
cred work  of  evangelism  can  bind  the  hearts  of  Christians  to- 
gether. A great  variety  of  evangelistic  workers  are  needed  to 
meet  a great  diversity  of  unsaved.  The  congregation  can 
never  rest  from  her  many  efforts  to  “by  all  means  save 
some.” 

What  should  a congregation  expect  when  the  ascended 
Christ  gives  His  gifts  of  prophecy  to  the  congregation? 
Prophecy,  in  the  New  Testament  meaning,  is  the  ability  to 
speak  to  exhort  and  to  edify,  or  to  comfort  another  Christian 
or  group  of  believers.  It  is  the  Spirit-given  ability  to  forthtell 
the  will  and  mind  of  the  ascended  Lord,  to  His  disciples,  as 
they  face  new  problems. 

But  some  of  you  are  thinking,  “Wouldn’t  group  discussions 
and  members’  meetings  become  sheer  confusion,  if  Luo  and 
British,  Kikuyu  and  Australian,  Masai  and  American  all  be- 
gan to  give  their  opinions,  molded  as  they  are  by  their  di- 
verse backgrounds?” 

But  Paul  promises  rather  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  gives 
His  gifts  of  prophetic  discernment  to  one  member  and  then 
to  another,  will  so  superintend  the  whole  process  that  mem- 
bers will  be  broadening  and  deepening  their  grasp  of  the 
truth.  They  will  actually  be  equipping  one  another  for  their 
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ministering  in  the  world,  and  will  be  attaining  to  a faith 
which  has  a larger  unity,  more  breadth  and  depth,  than  any- 
one possesses  alone.  Instead  of  causing  confusion,  Paul 
promises  that  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift  by  every 
member  can  help  prevent  the  church  from  being  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Eph.  4: 14.  Do  you  protest 
that  this  would  be  a miracle?  Our  God  is  still  a God  of  mir- 
acles, and  waits  to  do  the  miraculous  in  your  midst! 

The  living  Christ  wants  city  congregations,  with  their  con- 
glomeration of  backgrounds,  to  experience  such  a release  of 
prophetic  gifts  of  insight,  so  that  solving  problems  together 
is  an  oft-recurring  evidence  of  the  divine  Spirit’s  activity  in 
the  midst.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  made  men  from  many  na- 
tions one  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  able  to  continue 
this  in  city  congregations.  Sharing  these  sacred  experiences 
in  the  congregation  can  become  a tender  tie  to  bind  the 
hearts  of  believers  together.  In  many  places  throughout  East 
Africa,  members  of  the  East  Africa  Revival  Fellowship  are 
experiencing  the  holy  joy  of  discerning  Christ’s  mind  about  a 
common  problem.  Did  not  Christ  and  the  apostles  intend  this 
to  be  a crucial  part  of  the  life  of  any  and  every  faithful 
Spirit-filled  congregation? 

He  Gives  a Method  to  Solve  Differences 

Paul  cites  still  another  gift  which  the  ascended  Christ 
gives:  He  gives  a method  by  which  to  solve  any  troublesome 
differences.  Eph.  4:15. 

Only  as  members  “speak  the  truth  in  love”  to  one  another 
will  they  grow  up  into  Christ,  the  Head.  Only  as  they  refuse 
to  merely  keep  quiet  and  walk  away  from  one  another  can 
the  congregation  become  truly  “a  body  of  God’s  Son”  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  prophet  foresaw  that  “they  that  fear  the 
Lord  need  to  speak  often  one  to  another.”  Believers  need  to 
gather  often  in  face-to-face  discussion  of  the  things  that 
really  matter. 

Each  member  should  be  in  prayer  that  his  own  speech 
may  be  the  kind  that  “ministers  grace”  to  the  hearer.  Mere 
empty  chatter,  polite  lies,  sweet  nothings,  or  catty  gossip  do 
not  build,  but  rather  destroy  the  church  of  Christ. 

But  the  living  Christ  desires  to  enable  such  conversation, 
and  sharing,  that  the  interaction  between  members  becomes 
the  very  “knitting  together  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plies,” which  Paul  describes  in  Eph.  4:16.  The  life  of  Christ, 
the  Head,  can  come  to  members  of  His  body  through  honest 
and  earnest  conversation. 

Speaking  must  be  the  truth.  Every  partial  truth  which  any 
one  of  us  does,  must  be  tested  by  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Each  must  be  willing  to  see  his  own  pet  idea  blended  into  a 
fuller  and  larger  truth.  Each  must  expect  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
be  leading  on  to  a truth  which  embodies  in  itself  each  lesser 
insight. 

The  method  of  solving  differences  goes  beyond  mere 
speaking,  or  intense  conversation.  It  goes  beyond  even  the 
passionate  pursuit  of  truth.  The  speaking  must  be  done  in 
love.  People  who  differ  should  affirm  to  one  another,  if  not 
verbally,  at  least  in  spirit,  that  they  recognize  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  each  other.  They  should  take  their  place  in 
their  Spirit-given  oneness  which  will  exist  long  after  the 


present  difference  has  been  resolved. 

Speaking  in  love  requires  deep  listening  to  one  another, 
not  getting  one’s  own  rebuttal  speech  ready  while  the 
brother  is  speaking.  Christians  should  try  to  help  their 
brother  to  “get  it  said.”  They  should  try  to  listen  to  him 
with  the  kind  of  loving  intent  with  which  they  hope  to  be 
heard,  and  with  which  they  believe  God  listens  to  their 
prayers. 

The  ascending  Christ  gives  to  the  city  congregation  all 
these  gifts:  a depth  level  oneness.  Spirit  gifts  which  comple- 
ment and  complete  each  other,  a method  of  solving  differ- 
ences— all  to  equip  the  congregation  for  their  service  togeth- 
er. As  members  take  their  places  utilizing  these  gifts  which 
Christ  gives,  they  are  “equipping”  one  another. 

The  Greek  word,  katartizein,  which  is  used  here  to  de- 
scribe the  way  persons  with  diverse  gifts  can  equip  one  an- 
other, has  several  meanings.  A surgeon  was  said  to  “equip” 
a person  when  he  set  a broken  limb  and  thus  gave  the  suf- 
ferer a start  on  the  way  to  further  service.  A fisherman  was 
said  to  be  “equipping”  when  he  mended  nets,  and  got  them 
ready  again  for  the  task.  Mark  1:19.  A spiritual  brother  was 
“equipping”  when  he  restored  another  brother,  who  was 
overtaken  in  a fault.  Gal.  6:1.  Your  oneness  will  not  be  that 
of  a perfect  group,  a mutual  admiration  society,  where  peo- 
ple congratulate  each  other  on  their  beautiful  lives.  Oneness 
will  come  rather  as  people,  who  admit  their  own  deep  need 
of  God’s  grace,  mediate  and  minister  God’s  grace  to  one  an- 
other. 

How  can  each  individual  member  enter  into  the  unity 
Christ  wills?  How  become  so  miraculously  one  that  the 
watching  world  will  believe  that  the  Christ  we  serve  is  real- 
ly divine? 

First,  gladly  recognize  the  oneness  which  already  exists  be- 
tween yourself  and  every  brother  or  sister  who  is  indwelt  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Admit  that  it  already  is  within  him,  just  as 
it  is  within  you.  He  has  the  same  Spirit,  the  same  hope,  the 
same  call,  the  same  Lord,  the  same  vows  and  baptism,  the 
same  Father  God,  and  is  being  led  every  moment  by  the 
same  providential  overruling  which  permeates  your  whole 
existence.  Try  to  keep  and  preserve  this  unity  the  Spirit  is 
creating.  Be  careful  not  to  spoil  this  unity  of  the  Spirit  with 
mere  cultural  and  surface  differences! 

Second,  expect  the  living  Christ  to  give  you  a gift  for 
ministry  and  service,  and  get  busy  using  your  gift  of  either 
word  or  deed,  prophecy  or  evangelism,  in  the  congregational 
program.  Keep  coveting  earnestly  just  the  gift  Christ  wants 
to  give  to  further  perfect  His  church,  till  it  conforms  more 
and  more  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ. 

And  finally,  get  into  a discussion  group,  where  you  con- 
verse together  about  matters  of  eternal  moment.  Discuss 
your  way,  in  love,  down  into  the  very  heart  of  the  problems 
which  plague  the  church  and  the  world,  and  you!  Let  the 
apostolic  writings  and  the  pastor-teacher  assist  you  in  your 
search. 

These  gifts  Christ  gave,  these  ties  to  unite  the  city  church, 
will  produce  the  oneness  for  which  Christ  prayed  only  if  you 
faithfully  use  them.  D 
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Want 


to  Live 


Jesus  said,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly  (Jn.  10:10).  This  is  a 
statement  about  life  and  I want  to  live.  I want  to  live  life  to 
the  full,  with  enthusiasm,  vitality,  and  above  all,  joy.  But, 
then,  who  doesn’t  want  to  live?  For  although  none  of  us 
understand  everything  about  life,  we  believe  that  life  belongs 
to  us.  We  believe  too  that  life  ought  to  be  good. 

Christianity  Means  Life  Now 

Whatever  else  this  statement  may  mean,  it  certainly  does 
say  that  Christianity  at  its  best  means  life  now.  But  often 
the  future  aspect  of  life  for  the  Christian  is  so  emphasized 
that  the  present  life  is  overlooked.  This  is  understandable, 
because  the  Bible  says  that  man  must  “prepare  to  meet  . . . 
[his  ] God,”  and  that  “it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die, 
but  after  this  the  judgment.”  But  sometimes  in  our  witness- 
ing and  evangelism  we  give  people  the  impression  that  we 
wish  merely  to  save  them  from  eternal  damnation.  We  offer 
them  “pie  in  the  sky”  and  this  is  to  compensate  for  all  the 
sufferings  they  will  experience  on  earth.  Christianity  does 
prepare  us  to  die  and  as  such  it  prepares  us  in  a way  that 
nothing  else  can  prepare  us.  But  the  main  purpose  of 
Christianity  is  to  prepare  us  to  live  now. 

Life  comes  before  death.  Life  is  the  arena  for  choices  and 
action  today — the  locale  for  joy  or  pain.  The  extreme  misery 
of  today  may  lead  me  to  take  drastic  measures  to  somehow 
get  rid  of  it.  Unless,  then,  my  Christianity  gives  some  realis- 
tic help  in  living  life  today,  what  difference  does  it  make  that 
it  prepares  me  to  die  and  go  to  heaven?  Without  help  in  my 
need  today  I shall  certainly  be  unable  to  live  the  life  of  faith 
and  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  God.  Jesus  said, 
“He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.”  That’s  present  tense.  He 
has  it  now.  And  he  continues  to  have  it  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  live  in  the  relationship  of  belief. 

I read  once  that  Evangeline  Booth,  elected  head  of  the 
Salvation  Army  corps,  was  traveling  in  a taxi  in  London. 
The  driver  was  irresponsibly  reckless.  Finally  she  leaned  up 
and  shouted  to  him,  “I’m  not  ready  to  die!”  He  looked  at 
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her  Salvation  Army  uniform,  smiled,  and  said,  “ I thought  you 
people  were  always  ready  to  die.”  “Well,  I’m  not!”  she 
shouted  in  reply,  with  a good  sense  of  humor.  There  was  too 
much  that  she  wanted  yet  to  get  done — the  service  to  the 
underprivileged,  the  aid  to  the  needy,  the  sharing  of  the 
gospel.  Certainly  she  didn’t  want  to  die  now,  being  just 
elected  head  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Equally  as  certain  is  the 
fact  that  she  was  “ready  to  meet  her  God.”  That  s the  way 
I feel.  That’s  how  many  of  you  feel.  You  don’t  plan  to  die 
today,  nor  this  week,  nor  this  year.  You  have  gotten  a taste 
of  “new  life”  in  Christ  and  now  you  say  with  enthusiasm,  “I 
want  to  live.”  You  greet  each  today  eagerly  because  you  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  spoke  intelligently  and  accurately  when  He 
declared,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life.  The  Chris- 
tian knows  that  LIFE,  spelled  with  capital  letters,  is  possible 
right  here  and  right  now. 

Faith  Gives  Purpose  to  Life 

Christian  faith  enables  us  to  live  now  because  it  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  that  life.  Christians  have  a reason 
to  live.  In  harmony  with  Deity,  they  fulfill  the  divine  will  in 
human  relationships.  And  whenever  you  have  some  great 
central  aim  or  goal  as  a challenging  objective,  it  pulls  all  of 
life  into  focus.  Everything  has  meaning  because  it  is  seen 
and  experienced  within  the  context  of  God’s  will  for  my  life. 

Consider  Giotto  who  sat  by  the  roadside  drawing  a picture 
of  his  sheep  on  a smooth  slate  with  a stone  for  a pencil. 
Then  there  passed  by  Cimabue,  the  leading  artist  of  Florence. 
He  watched  Giotto,  told  him  he  would  be  an  artist,  and  in- 
vited this  talented  youth  to  his  studio.  After  that  all  of 
Giotto's  life  came  together.  Life  thus  focused  has  a dynamic 
for  achievement  that  the  “jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
none”  never  experiences.  Jesus  calls  us  to  the  focused  life. 

When  our  highest  aspiration  is  merely  to  exist  in  a bat- 
tered world,  we  shall  neither  understand  great  purpose,  nor 
receive  power  to  achieve  great  goals.  Mountain  climbers, 
when  asked  why  they  want  to  climb  Mt.  Everest,  have  at 
times  replied,  “Because  it’s  there!”  The  challenge  to  conquer 
what  seems  formidable  to  most  gave  incentive  to  scale  the 
rugged  slopes,  and  sometimes  to  die  in  the  attempt.  There 
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are  many  such  “impossible  mountains”  in  today’s  world. 
Consider  the  “mountain”  of  a decent  diet  for  all  peoples, 
the  “mountain”  of  peace  among  nations,  races,  and  social 
groups.  But  thank  God  for  the  Christian  individuals  who 
look  at  these  “mountains”  and  are  motivated  to  conquer 
them.  Individuals  who  know  full  well  the  odds  against  them, 
but  who  believe  that  in  Christ  they  shall  be  able  to  make  at 
least  some  contribution  to  a Christian  and  humane  solution. 
Many  of  us  will  have  the  courage  to  be  numbered  among 
these  if  we  shall  be  able  to  live  by  the  dynamic  of  Christian 
faith.  That  faith  says  that  through  our  God  we  shall  conquer, 
that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  God.  It  may  also  be  helpful  to 
some  of  us  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  sayings  like,  “Life  is 
full  of  an  unending  series  of  opportunities  coming  to  us  bril- 
liantly disguised  as  unsolvable  problems.”  Or  as  others  have 
said,  “The  difficult  we  do  immediately,  the  impossible  takes 
a little  longer!” 

In  this  type  of  focused,  purposeful  life,  each  fragment  of 
time  is  significant.  There  is  something  to  be  done  each  day 
that  helps  achieve  the  ultimate  goal.  In  the  same  way  each 
experience  of  the  focused  life  has  meaning.  Things  do  not 
just  happen;  they’re  planned  under  God.  If,  then,  we  miss 
seeing  some  challenging  objective  in  the  least  meaningful  of 
days  or  experiences,  we  are  missing  purpose  itself. 

This  Purpose  Includes  Others 

The  summation  of  biblical  teachings  is  that  we  should  love 
God  with  our  total  being  and  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself. 
The  ideal  Christian,  then,  is  one  who  includes  others  in  his 
purpose  for  living.  His  life  is  not  self-centered,  but  Christ- 
centered.  At  his  best,  the  Christian  makes  life  richer  and 
better  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  “The  man  who  gives  himself 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  soul  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a hopeless  prig.”  To  this  I would  add  that  he  is 
not  in  danger  of  losing  his  religion;  he  has  already  abandoned 
it!  Christ  was  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  mankind.  From 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary  His  life  was  service-oriented.  He 
reached  out  to  understand,  to  love,  to  heal,  and  to  help.  He 
reminds  us  too  that  we  serve  Him  through  our  fellowmen. 

Therefore  when  I say,  “I  want  to  live,”  I am  not  express- 
ing merely  a selfish  ambition.  I want  to  live  because  there 
is  something  I can  do  under  God  for  my  fellowmen.  I have 
talents  that  God  can  use  and  that  the  world  needs.  I have 
attitudes  that  God  has  implanted  in  me  and  wants  to  dem- 
onstrate in  the  home,  the  church,  and  in  society.  I have  time 
to  serve  which  God  so  much  needs  in  today’s  world.  Time 
for  committees,  time  for  teaching,  time  for  sitting  by  the  sick, 
time  for  praying  with  those  who  need  my  prayers,  time  for 
organizing  and  playing  with  children,  youth,  and  retired  peo- 
ple who  have  little  else  to  do;  in  short,  time  for  my  fellow- 
men. The  abundant  life  which  Jesus  came  to  give,  must  in- 
clude a real  concern  about  the  needs  of  my  fellowmen. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  caught  something  of  the  importance  of 
this  truth.  Only  a little  while  before  his  death,  speaking  in 
Parliament,  he  confessed,  “I  hate  to  think  of  leaving  this 
world  with  so  much  misery  in  it.”  And  that  statement  was 
backed  up  in  his  life  by  a record  of  great  achievements  in 


social  and  economic  reform.  Thousands  of  children  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  working  people  had  a brighter  outlook  be- 
cause of  his  efforts.  He  had  a real  reason  for  living. 

When  life  is  focused  and  purposeful,  it  brings  about  a 
transformation  of  character.  Such  change  may  be  somewhat 
imperceptible  as  it  occurs,  but  it  will  become  crystal  clear 
with  the  passage  of  time.  The  Christian  believes  that  he  can 
become  more  Christlike,  that  he  can  be  changed.  He  believes 
that  he  can  learn  to  love  more  deeply,  to  forgive  more  di- 
vinely, and  to  care  more  humanely.  And  this  gives  a power- 
ful incentive  to  live  now.  With  Paul  he  can  say,  “I  press 
toward  the  mark.”  He  is  not  stuck  with  things  as  they  are 
now.  God  is  still  changing  people  and  circumstances.  And 
above  all,  God  is  changing  us. 

I think  that  we  have  tended  to  misunderstand  the  dy- 
namics of  the  regeneration  experience.  We  have  emphasized 
too  much  the  immediate  radical  change  at  the  point  of  deci- 
sion. In  actual  life,  relatively  few  devout  Christians  experi- 
ence such  an  initial  change  at  the  point  of  their  decision  to 
accept  Christ  as  Savior.  The  original  decision  is  but  estab- 
lishing the  relationship  with  God  that  makes  possible  the 
radical  changes  in  personality  and  character.  And  these 
changes  take  place  over  the  period  of  years  as  we  live  “in 
faith.”  Instead  of  trying  to  change  ourselves  so  that  we  are 
truly  Christian  in  motive  and  purpose,  we  find  that  when  we 
live  with  Christian  purpose,  the  changes  come  more  or  less 
automatically.  It  is  in  the  involvement  to  serve  Christ 
through  others  that  we  become  most  acutely  aware  of  our 
own  deep  needs.  This  awareness  is  the  first  step  toward 
change  in  ourselves.  Christian  faith,  then,  provides  the  cour- 
age to  allow  God  to  change  us.  But  usually  the  changes 
come  little  by  little  and  over  the  period  of  years.  It  is  their 
cumulative  effect  that  enables  us  honestly  to  say  that  we 
have  become  changed.  What  we  are  now  is  a long  ways  from 
what  we  were,  say,  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  this  possibility  of  change  in  my  life  that  makes  the 
Christian  life  an  adventure.  And  when  we  believe  that  God 
is  with  us  and  directing  us  in  this  adventure,  then  we  have 
an  enthusiasm  about  life  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a young  boy 
accompanying  a mature  guide  up  a mountain  trail.  Then  we 
say  with  deep  feeling,  “I  want  to  live.” 

On  the  faculty  of  Emory  University  was  a professor  who 
was  slowly  dying  of  Hodgkin’s  sarcoma.  He  had  been  sick 
over  two  years  and  knew  for  six  months  that  he  would  never 
get  well.  But  day  by  day  he  continued  to  teach  his  classes 
and  he  taught  them  well.  Students  and  faculty  saw  him 
waste  away  slowly,  but  his  keen  mind  and  indomitable  spirit 
were  not  marred.  Finally  one  Sunday  evening  he  walked  into 
Emory  Hospital  and  told  the  intern,  “I’ve  come  into  the  hos- 
pital to  die.”  He  was  gone  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Dr.  Harry  Arthur  Walker,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology in  Emory’s  School  of  Medicine,  had  no  power  to 
determine  when  he  should  die,  but  he  was  able  to  demon- 
strate in  an  unforgettable  manner  the  way  to  die.  His  pur- 
pose for  life  had  so  completely  transformed  him  that  even 
death  could  not  unsettle  him.  And  the  students  on  the  cam- 
pus gave  testimony  that  through  it  all  Mrs.  Walker  was  just 
as  cheerful,  friendly,  and  helpful  as  always.  As  one  student 
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summed  it  up,  “Dr.  Walker  showed  us  how  to  die,  and  Mrs.  I want  to  live,  and  I want  to  live  with  enthusiasm  and  joy. 
Walker  is  showing  us  how  to  accept  death.’  I want  to  live  abundantly  as  Jesus  promised  we  can  live 

Now  I am  sure  that  when  Dr.  Walker  first  became  a be-  when  we  live  in  faith.  Such  a life  is  a focused,  purposeful 

liever  he  could  not  have  faced  death  with  the  same  calmness  life.  Its  purpose  includes  others  and  their  real  needs.  In  liv- 

with  which  he  died.  But  his  purpose  for  living  was  so  much  ing  that  life,  I experience  deep  and  continuous  transformation 

beyond  himself  that  his  whole  being  was  changed.  It  is  as  into  the  “image  of  Christ.”  This  is  what  I mean  when  I say, 

though  he  cared  naught  for  his  physical  body  except  to  use  it  “I  want  to  live.”  And  this  is  what  I think  Jesus  meant  when 

to  fulfill  life’s  purpose.  This  is  the  transformation  that  the  He  said,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 

Christian  experiences  as  he  lives  in  perpetual  fellowship  with  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.”  Don’t  you  want  to 

his  God.  live?  D 


Why  Study  Church  Organization?  JK“ 


Why  did  General  Conference,  in  session  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
two  years  ago,  authorize  a study  of  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Mennonite  Church?  Is  not  our  present  organiza- 
tion functioning  adequately?  Might  the  time  and  money  spent 
on  studying  church  organization  be  better  spent  on  doing  the 
main  tasks  of  the  church?  Are  any  significant  changes  likely 
to  be  made  even  if  a study  produces  recommendations  for 
change? 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  puzzling  questions  that  have 
been  asked  in  the  past  biennium.  Mr.  Average  Church  Mem- 
ber may  not  be  aware  of  any  important  church  organization 
problems.  He  knows  only  that  at  least  a dozen  competing 
church  agencies  reach  into  his  pocket  each  year  for  his  mon- 
etary support.  He  knows  also  that  his  church  box  get  stuffed 
full  of  all  sorts  of  publicity  materials  emanating  from  the 
various  district  and  denominational  agencies,  each  of  which 
plugs  its  own  program  independent  of  the  others. 

Those  persons  whom  the  churches  have  called  to  carry 
organization  leadership  see  the  picture  from  the  inside.  Many 
agree  that  not  all  is  well.  Some  argue  that  our  church  struc- 
tures belong  to  the  horse-and- buggy  days. 

Our  denomination  is  headed  by  not  one,  but  four  relatively 
independent  and  autonomous  agencies:  General  Conference, 
the  Mission  Board,  the  Publication  Board,  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  one  of  these  is  responsible  to  the  others.  Only 
the  goodwill  and  brotherly  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  these 
groups  have  kept  them  from  growing  farther  apart  and  more 
competitive.  Moreover,  nearly  a third  of  the  members  of 
Mennonite  churches  belong  to  conferences  that  do  not  offi- 
cially affiliate  with  the  General  Conference,  and  who  have 
developed  agencies  that  parallel  those  representing  the  larger 
group. 

Many  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a forthright  look  at  our 
church  structures  and  functions.  How  did  we  get  this  way? 
Is  there  any  justification  for  continuing  a church  structure 
that  “grew  up  like  Topsy”  over  the  last  75  years?  In  an  age 
which  stresses  efficiency,  we  are  forced  to  examine  the  causes 
of  inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness.  We  do  not  need  to  look  far 
to  discover  cases  of  duplicated  efforts;  inadequate  planning; 


outdated  functions;  competing  drives  for  money,  students,  staff 
personnel,  pastors;  program  gaps;  and  structural  rigidities  that 
refuse  to  yield  to  changing  conditions  and  needs. 

Some  of  the  basic  issues  we  must  face  are:  How  can  we 
improve  efficiency  and  coordination  of  efforts  and  still  retain 
a goodly  measure  of  freedom  and  flexibility  for  agencies  to 
plan  and  carry  out  their  programs?  How  can  we  achieve  bet- 
ter planning  and  allocation  of  the  church’s  resources  of  mon- 
ey and  people?  Do  we  really  believe  in  Congregationalism? 
If  so,  how  can  congregations  improve  their  functioning  in 
matters  of  strengthening  faith  and  exercising  discipline? 

Our  conference  moderator  emphasizes  that  the  essence  of 
the  church  is  found  in  the  local  congregations.  Here  is  where 
membership  is  held,  where  regular  worship  occurs,  where  the 
resources  are  derived,  and  where  the  front-line  witness  in 
communities  is  made.  If  the  congregation  is  central,  then  the 
district  conference  and  the  denominational  agencies  are  the 
servants  (not  the  lords)  of  congregations.  Do  these  agencies 
see  their  work  as  the  extension  of  the  congregations’  work? 
Do  they  see  their  role  as  performing  those  tasks  which  the 
congregations  cannot  well  do  by  themselves?  Do  the  district 
conferences  refer  matters  back  to  the  congregations  for  study 
and  recommendations?  Do  the  congregation  delegates  go  to 
conference  with  any  clear  notion  of  what  the  congregation 
has  to  say  to  conference? 

Although  churchwide  institutions  are  a vital  part  of  the 
church’s  total  program,  they  are  really  not  the  church.  It  is 
easy  for  institutions,  once  established,  to  become  ingrown  and 
self-perpetuating.  It  is  the  responsibility — yes,  the  duty — of 
the  church  as  a whole  to  take  a once-in-a-generation  critical 
look  at  the  functions  and  structure  of  its  institutions.  The 
opportunity  for  this  is  now!  The  Study  Commission  on 
Church  Organization  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  study  process.  A lot  of  people  need  to  help.  It  is 
expected  that,  in  the  next  biennium,  many  of  you  will  be 
drawn  into  congregation,  district,  and  denominational  organi- 
zation self-studies.  Here’s  your  chance  to  help  make  the 
church  more  efficient  in  going  about  its  work — its  mission  in 
the  world!  □ 
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The  Marks  of  a Man 


By  David  N.  Thomas 


“There  have  been  no  great  periods,  but  great  men,” 
someone  has  written. 

What  makes  men  great?  What  divides  between  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  between  that  which  is  fleeting  and  that  which 
endures?  In  the  vast  expanse  of  history,  who  really  made  the 
difference?  What  are  the  marks  of  “a  man”? 

Of  the  first  man  God  said,  “Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness”  (Gen.  1:26).  “I  have  created  him 
for  my  glory”  (Is.  43:7).  Men  have  been  truly  great  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  like  God,  glorified  God,  and  loved 
God. 

At  the  crossroads  of  world  civilization  God  planted  men 
who  loved  Him  above  all  else.  Joseph’s  decision,  in  the  light 
of  what  mattered  to  God,  led  him  to  prison.  Daniel  fearlessly 
represented  the  true  God  under  impossible  circumstances. 
John  the  Baptist,  a “man  sent  from  God,”  died  for  God;  of 
him  Jesus  said,  “There  is  none  greater.”  Paul’s  vigorous 
witness,  motivated  by  constraining  love,  pushed  the  gospel  to 
the  world’s  capital. 

During  the  difficult  transition  of  the  kingdom  from  Saul  to 
David  there  were  men  to  bridge  the  gap — “men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
do”  (I  Chron.  12:32).  In  striking  contrast  we  have  the  tragic 
vacuum  in  Ezek.  22:30  where  God  sought  for  a man  to  stand 
in  the  gap  but  found  none. 

Then,  "behold  the  man,”  the  perfect  man,  more  than  a 
man,  the  Son  of  God.  He  came  because  “God  so  loved.”  He 
died  because  He  loved.  Love  is  not  weakness;  love  is 
strength.  “He  who  does  not  love  does  not  live.”  Great  men 
are  men  who  love  God. 

It  is  good  to  say  with  the  psalmist,  “I  love  the  Lord.” 
(Ps.  116:1).  Love  must  be  more  than  word;  it  must  be  “deed 
and  truth.”  How  then  is  love  expressed?  What  are  the  marks 
of  a man  who  loves  God? 

Communion  with  God 

Our  lives  reflect  the  image  of  those  we  love  and  fellowship 
with.  As  Moses  communed  with  God,  glory  was  reflected  on 
his  countenance.  Paul  wrote,  “All  of  us  who  are  Christians 
. . . reflect  like  mirrors  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  We  are  trans- 
figured ...  in  ever-increasing  splendor  into  his  own  image” 
(2  Cor.  3:18,  Phillips). 


David  N.  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  moderator  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  and  bishop  of  the  New  Danville  bishop  district. 


Deep  in  the  soul  of  man  is  a craving  for  fellowship,  a vac- 
uum that  is  not  filled  until  man  finds  communion  with  his 
Creator.  God  created  man  for  mutual  fellowship.  Communion 
in  the  garden,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  was  a mutual  experi- 
ence between  God  and  man  until  it  was  ruptured  by  sin. 
God  in  forgiving  love  made  the  first  move  to  restore  fellow- 
ship. Man’s  response  to  redeeming  love  is  marked  by  the 
measure  of  his  fellowship  with  God. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a man  who  loves  God  is  the  depth  of 
his  communion  with  God.  Like  a refreshing  spring  in  the 
barren  genealogies  of  those  who  lived  and  died  is  the  twice- 
repeated  comment,  “Enoch  walked  with  God”  (Gen.  5:22,  24). 
He  was  so  close  to  God  that  God  let  him  in  on  the  secret  of 
the  second  advent  as  recorded  in  Jude  14. 

What  greater  tribute  could  be  given  to  a man  than  that 
given  to  Abraham?  Three  times  in  the  Bible  he  is  called 
“the  friend  of  God.”  Few  men  have  molded  history  as  this 
man  who  was  a friend  of  God. 

The  dynamic  witness  of  Peter  and  John  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  “had  been  with  Jesus”  (Acts  4:13).  The 
companionship  that  transformed  was  not  only  knowing  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  but  by  inward  communion  with  Him.  The 
weakness  that  characterized  Peter  when  he  followed  “afar 
off”  is  transformed  into  a holy  boldness  as  a result  of  the  in- 
dwelling Christ,  a mark  of  the  love  expressed  in  John  21:17, 
“thou  knowest  that  I love  thee.”  Love  that  is  not  marked  by 
fellowship  cannot  be  true  love.  It  was  communing  with  God 
at  a burning  bush  that  marked  Moses  as  the  man  who  knew 
God  face  to  face.  It  was  an  encounter  with  God  in  a smoke- 
filled  temple  that  marked  Isaiah  as  the  committed  prophet. 
It  was  John’s  vision  of  a blaze  of  deity  in  Rev.  1 that 
marked  him  as  the  revelator. 

When  love  responds  in  meaningful  communion,  the  whole 
man  is  transformed.  What  happens  when  men  fellowship  with 
God  is  expressed  in  Dr.  William  Temple’s  definition  of  wor- 
ship: “To  worship  is  to  quicken  the  conscience  by  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  to  feed  the  mind  with  the  truth  of  God,  to 
purge  the  imagination  by  the  beauty  of  God,  to  open  the 
heart  to  the  love  of  God,  to  devote  the  will  to  the  purpose 
of  God.  ” 

When  fellowship  with  God  touches  all  these — the  con- 
science, mind,  imagination,  heart,  and  will — men  are  em- 
powered to  exert  an  influence  that  vibrates  into  eternity. 

“He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  me”  (Jn.  14:21).  “If  a man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words”  (Jn.  14:23).  These  two  verses  say  the  same 
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Who  Loves  God 

thing.  In  one,  love  is  first  as  the  motive  for  obedience.  In 
the  other,  obedience  is  first  as  the  fruit  of  love. 

Christ  is  not  speaking  only  to  the  handful  of  men  in  the 
upper  room  but  to  all  generations  of  all  lands.  Love  to  Him 
that  does  not  keep  His  commandments  is  not  true  love.  True 
love  to  God  is  tested  by  practical  obedience.  Obedience  be- 
comes freedom  to  them  that  love  the  lips  that  command. 
Obedience  motivated  by  love  is  liberty.  Obedience  motivated 
by  law  is  bondage. 

The  call  in  Rom.  12:1  to  present  our  bodies  a “living  sac- 
rifice,” is  an  appeal  based  on  the  mercies  of  God.  Isaac 
Watts’  response  to  Calvary  love  was:  “Love  so  amazing,  so 
divine,  demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.” 

The  supreme  example  of  obedience  is  seen  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  Jesus  said,  “My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me”  (Jn.  4:34).  “I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  the  Father”  (Jn.  5:30).  “I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to 
do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me”  (Jn. 
6:38).  “I  do  always  those  things  that  please  him”  (Jn.  8:29). 
“Lo,  I come  to  do  thy  will,  O God”  (Heb.  10:7,  9).  This 
obedience  finds  its  climax  in  the  garden.  All  the  demons  of 
hell  are  defeated  when  He  cries,  “not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done”  (Lk.  22:42). 

Our  Lord,  the  pattern  of  perfect  love  to  God  and  obedi- 
ence to  His  will,  calls  us  to  “follow  him.”  The  disciple 
closest  to  the  Lord  tells  us  “to  walk,  even  as  he  walked” 
(1  Jn.  2:6).  Peter  wrote,  “follow  his  steps”  (1  Pet.  2:21).  The 
highest  act  of  our  free  will  is  the  surrender  of  it  to  the  will 
of  God.  To  seek,  to  do,  and  to  love  the  will  of  God  is  a sure 
mark  of  a man  who  loves  God. 

“Here  is  the  test  by  which  we  can  make  sure  that  we 
know  him:  do  we  keep  his  commands?  The  man  who  says, 
I know  him,’  while  he  disobeys  his  commands,  is  a liar  and 
a stranger  to  the  truth;  but  in  the  man  who  is  obedient  to 
his  word,  the  divine  love  has  indeed  come  to  its  perfection” 
(1  Jn.  2:3-5,  NEB). 

If  Abraham  would  not  have  “obeyed  God,”  we  would 
never  have  heard  of  his  faith.  If  Paul  had  been  “disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,”  how  would  history  read? 

Obedience  to  God  is  a mark  of  man’s  genuine  love  to  God. 
Real  love  means  obeying  the  Father’s  orders,  and  you  have 
known  from  the  beginning  that  you  must  live  in  obedience  to 
him”  (2  John  6,  Phillips). 

“Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God.  . . . He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth  not  God”  (1  Jn.  4:7,  8).  “If  we  love  one 
another,  God  dweileth  in  us”  (1  Jn.  4:12).  An  indelible  mark 


of  a man  who  loves  God  is  love  expressed  in  all  of  life,  to 
all  men,  at  all  times. 

For  the  perfect  pattern  and  the  ultimate  expression  of  love 
we  behold  Him  who  “loved  . . . unto  the  end.”  “Having 
loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto 
the  end”  (Jn.  13:1).  This  profound  statement,  so  simple  and 
yet  so  deep,  expresses  the  permanence  and  unfailing  nature 
of  love,  but  more  so  its  depth  and  degree,  “unto  the  end.” 

When  Jesus  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  those  standing 
by  said,  “Behold  how  he  loved  him”  (Jn.  11:36)!  When  the 
anxious  young  seeker  came  running  to  Jesus,  Mark  writes, 
“Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him”  (Mk.  10:21).  When  Judas 
planted  a traitor’s  kiss  on  the  brow  of  Jesus  He  said, 
“Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come”  (Mt.  26:50)?  As  the  nails 
were  tearing  through  His  loving  hands,  He  prayed,  “Father, 
forgive  them”  (Lk.  23:34). 

Men  Who  Love  God  Love  AH  Men 

The  evening  before  the  crucifixion  Jesus  turned  to  His 
disciples  in  the  upper  chamber  and  said,  “A  new  command- 
ment I give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another”  (Jn.  13:34,  35). 

Last  words  from  dying  lips  are  sacred.  Love  was  about  to 
be  expressed  as  it  never  was  before  or  since.  Love  was  about 
to  be  poured  not  only  on  those  who  loved  and  responded, 
but  also  on  those  who  hated  and  rejected.  We  pause  in  rev- 
erent awe  and  question:  Could  we  ever  love  as  He  loved? 
Absolute,  extreme,  unutterable  love. 

The  old  commandment  was  summarized  by  love  to  God 
and  love  to  neighbor.  Jesus  made  it  new  by  giving  it  a new 
measure  and  motive,  “love  as  I loved.” 

“As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world”  (1  Jn.  4:17).  Large 
truths  may  be  spoken  in  little  words.  This  truth  must  grip  us 
anew.  It  is  more  than  imitating  our  Lord.  It  is  only  as  we 
are  “partaker  of  the  divine  nature”  (2  Pet.  1:4)  and  the 
“love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost”  (Rom.  5:5),  that  we  can  love  as  He  loved  and  walk 
as  He  walked. 

The  brilliant  lawyer  who  tempted  Christ  divided  man’s 
duties  into  two  areas.  First,  love  to  God.  Second,  love  to 
neighbor.  Jesus  brought  the  two  together  into  an  inseparable 
concept  by  saying,  “ this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live”  (Lk.  10:28). 
Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  is  inseparable.  Failure  to  love 
as  Christ  loved  destroys  the  unity  of  the  brotherhood  and 
greatly  impedes  the  witness  of  the  gospel  of  love  to  a lost 
world. 

The  man  who  loves  God  not  only  loves  his  brother;  he 
loves  his  enemy.  Jesus  said,  “Love  your  enemies”  (Mt.  5:44). 
Love  must  be  positive.  Love  not  only  “suffereth  long,  . . . 
[ love]  is  kind”  (1  Cor.  13:4). 

May  we  say  with  Peter,  “Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things; 
thou  knowest  that  I love  thee”  (Jn.  21:17).  May  we  respond 
in  an  enriched  personal  communion  with  God,  by  living  sac- 
rificially  in  obedience  to  God,  and  by  absolute  love  to  all 
men.  Q 
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Impressions  of 
Mission  Board  Meeting 


Daily  Commitment  Needed 


God  Still  Working 


Faith-living 


Shoe-leather  Faith 


For  me  this  Mission  Board  meeting  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  challenging.  The  workshop  No.  9,  too,  was  most 
interesting,  challenging,  and  practical.  Thanks  to  our  leader, 
the  pastor  from  the  guesthouse  in  Washington,  and  C.  L. 
Graber. 

The  messages  were  simple,  showing  the  need  of  daily 
commitment,  the  need  for  being  what  God  wants  us  to  be  by 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — Marjorie  Shantz,  Puerto  Rico. 

Mission  ’67  was  a personally  rewarding  experience  for  me. 
To  come  tired,  discouraged,  insecure  and  to  leave  encour- 
aged, strengthened,  and  ready  to  move  forward  again  would 
describe  me.  The  comfortable  welcome  from  the  Hesston 
community,  the  enthusiastic  response  of  more  than  600  per- 
sons in  workshops,  the  pointed  messages  and  testimonies  all 
spoke  to  the  fact  that  God  is  good  and  that  He  is  still  work- 
ing. I wonder  how  He  will  use  Mission  ’67  when  we  get 
home! — Boyd  Nelson,  Secretary  for  Information  Services  at 
Elkhart  Mission  Board. 

Mission  ‘67  Hesston  has  meant  more  than  “another  board 
meeting.  In  fact,  board  sessions  were  all  over  by  Wednesday 
evening — then  the  profoundly  involving  workshop  sessions  be- 
gan. From  that  point  on,  all  resemblance  to  former  mission 
meetings  ceased.  This  was  new,  and  personally  refreshing  as 
well  as  personally  disturbing. 

In  our  workshop,  Texas  pastor  Paul  Conrad  summed  it  up 
this  way:  The  core  of  our  message  is  Christ  alive,  Christ  able 
and  eager  to  direct  our  lives  to  fulfillment  and  purpose.  And 
this  adds  new  meaning  to  overfamiliar  religious  phrases  such 
as  cross-bearing,  commitment,  discipleship,  service.  These 
have  seemed  to  involve  so  much  self-effort.  Faith-living  in- 
volves effort,  but  of  a different  nature:  that  of  drawing  upon 
the  magnificent  resources  Jesus  Christ  makes  available.  “And 
prayer  is  the  handle,”  J.  C.  Wenger  pointed  out  in  his  Fri- 
day evening  message.  The  resources  to  move  our  communi- 
ties and  our  world  are  made  available  to  the  Christian  by 
prayer. — James  Fairfield,  staff  writer  for  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc. 

An  intensive  challenge  to  practical  Christian  commitment 
might  best  summarize  Mission  ’67.  And  as  such  Mission  ’67 
was  most  timely  and  relevant. 

The  need  to  get  beyond  theological  profundity  and  down 
to  shoe-leather  practicality  of  Christian  commitment  is  cer- 
tainly a need  for  our  time.  Persistently  each  speaker  spoke 
directly  to  the  question,  “So  what  does  it  mean  in  real 
life?” — Albert  Zehr,  minister  at  Steinman,  Baden,  Ont. 
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Renewal  and  Rededication 


I had  a unique  privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  of  ’67 
Mission  Board  meeting  held  in  Hesston,  Kan.,  June  20-25, 
1967.  I had  been  prayerfully  looking  forward  to  participating 
in  all  the  various  phases  of  the  meetings.  God  has  been  ex- 
tremely good  to  me  in  presenting  this  opportunity  in  life  for 
occasions  of  very  deep  and  meaningful  fellowship  and  very 
satisfying  moments  of  sharing  of  concerns  about  being  God’s 
people  in  today’s  world  in  diverse  aspects  of  life  personally 
and  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

These  meetings  have  been  a very  real  challenge  to  me 
for  renewal  of  personal  life  and  rededication  to  the  cause  of 
service  for  the  Master,  who  saved  me  and  redeemed  me  from 
sin.  I have  been  greatly  inspired  in  my  spirit  and  abundantly 
blessed.  This  enrichment  I owe  to  the  carefully  planned  pro- 
grams of  every  session  wherefrom  echoed  the  voice  of  God 
through  singing,  Bible  reading,  witness,  messages  of  people  of 
;onviction,  and  workshops. 

With  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  God  for  these  tre- 
lendous  opportunities,  I commend  the  efforts  to  God  for  His 
chest  blessings  upon  the  work  of  the  Mission  Board,  which 
being  carried  on  all  over  the  world.  May  God’s  blessings 
; carried  more  abundantly  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
xman  needs,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  suffering  still 
tound. — Joseph  M.  Bhelwa,  Secretary,  Mennonite  Church, 
hamtari,  M.P.,  India. 

The  week  of  Mission  ’67  has  been  a most  enlightening 
id  worthwhile  education.  The  speakers  were  quite  practical 
their  presentations  and  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  indi- 
dual Christian  and  what  he  can  do.  I’m  sure  that  most  of 
> who  attended  were  inspired  by  this  and  have  gone  on 
om  this  week  determined  to  let  God  work  through  us  in 
hatever  small  way  He  should  choose.  My  thanks  to  God 
nd  the  Mission  Board  for  Mission  ’67. — David  D.  Yoder, 
'lkhart,  Ind.,  assigned  to  Woodstock  School,  India. 

At  Mission  Board  meeting  we  expect  to  be  inspired  by 
;he  many  excellent  speakers.  We  make  resolutions  and  com- 
mitments which  we  plan  to  implement  when  we  return  home. 
Alas,  how  often  the  resolutions  become  faint  and  the  commit- 
ments weak  after  a week  or  two  have  passed. 

In  this  Board  meeting  there  were  workshop  discussion 
groups  which  changed  this  picture.  We  were  able  to  discuss 
the  feelings  inspired  in  us.  Often  this  led  to  a clarification  of 
thinking  which  made  our  resolutions  and  commitments  strong 
and  firm. — Florence  Nafziger,  India. 

I have  been  impressed  first  of  all  by  the  overall  atmos- 
phere of  this  wonderful  occasion.  This  is  one  of  my  first  ex- 
periences which  has  been  full  of  valuable  spiritual  help  and 
insight.  I wondered,  and  asked  one  of  our  VS-ers,  “Why 
don’t  we  have  frankness  and  clarity  in  our  churches  as  we 
have  been  doing  here?” 

The  ability  of  the  speakers,  their  sincerity,  and  insight  in- 
to our  mission  work,  have  been  reasons  for  me  to  feel  that  I 
want  to  evaluate  my  position  and  strive  for  betterment  of 
the  Lord’s  work  wherever  I may  be. — Tony  Ramirez,  unit 
leader.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  □ 


Enlightening  and  Practical 


Clarification  of  Thinking 


Frankness  and  Clarity 
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Professionals  in  the  Church 


By  Paul  Bender 


The  Mennonite  Church  has  a new  and  valuable  resource 
in  professional  people.  During  the  past  generation  there  have 
been  numerous  Mennonites  who  have  become  teachers,  doc- 
tors, and  nurses.  Now  to  these  groups  are  being  added  many 
others  in  ever-increasing  numbers:  social  workers,  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  and  guidance  counselors  among  the  serv- 
ice professions;  as  well  as  engineers,  scientists,  business 
executives,  economists,  sociologists,  historians,  theologians, 
linguists,  artists;  in  fact,  in  almost  any  scholarly  pursuit 
Mennonites  are  found  in  preparation  or  in  practice. 

Christ’s  work  in  the  world  demands  the  best  human  capac- 
ity and  skill  the  church  can  muster.  In  our  time  professional 
people  play  an  increasingly  important  role,  and  the  church 
will  do  well  to  utilize  these  gifts  among  us.  Professional 
people  can  contribute  much  to  the  congregational  life  and 
outreach  wherever  they  may  live.  Church  institutions,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  need  the  skills  of  the  professions. 

Mennonite  university  students,  looking  toward  their  places 
of  work  after  school,  have  asked  where  they  might  find 
an  opportunity  for  making  a Christian  impact  with  their 
professional  work.  The  Newsletter,  distributed  to  students  by 
the  Mennonite  Student  Services  Committee,  has  inaugurated 
a column  of  “Available  Positions”  for  reporting  places  for 
such  persons  to  work.  The  first  issue  of  this  column  reported 
two  possibilities.  It  should  report  many  more.  The  column 
has  been  received  favorably  by  students. 

Mennonite  institutions  use  professional  people.  A few  of 
he  many  doctors  and  nurses  have  been  used  in  overseas 
mission  and  service  projects,  as  well  as  in  Mennonite  health 
institutions  in  this  country.  Mennonite  colleges  are  using 
Mennonite  scholars  on  their  faculties.  The  Teachers  Abroad 
Program  is  using  a number  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  and  teachers  serve  in  Mennonite  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  this  country.  Professionals  of  various 
kinds  are  being  used  on  church  committees  and  as  consult- 
ants in  various  church  projects. 

But  there  remains  a shortage  of  professionals  for  the  posi- 
tions in  church  institutions.  May  this  result  from  a lack  of 
communication?  Perhaps  those  responsible  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  contribution  the  professionals  can  make,  as 
well  as  to  learn  who  are  the  people  working  or  preparing  to 
work  in  the  professions. 

However,  the  work  of  the  church  is  not  all  carried  on 
through  its  institutions.  The  professional  can  find  many 
places  in  our  society  where  both  his  skill  and  his  Christian 
dedication  are  much  in  demand,  and  where  he  can  make  a 
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valuable  contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  church.  Profes- 
sionals can  bring  an  important  dimension  to  the  work  of  the 
church. 

Dedication  continues  to  be  essential  for  effective  service  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  But  dedication  and  professional  skill 
are  not  mutually  exclusive;  combined  in  the  same  person, 
they  are  a most  valuable  asset.  Many  Mennonite  graduate 
and  professional  school  students  reveal  their  dedication  in 
their  Christian  activity  on  the  campus  and  in  their  search 
for  places  of  service  after  graduation.  May  both  their  skill 
and  their  dedication  find  use  in  the  church. 


How  Happy  Are  They 

Happy  are  they  with  skillful  hands,  for  their  work  shall 
move  the  world. 

Happy  are  the  cheerful,  for  they  shall  find  cheer  in  others. 

Happy  are  they  who  accept  their  lot  with  joy  and  help 
others  less  fortunate. 

Happy  are  the  busy,  for  they  shall  always  find  something 
to  do. 

Happy  are  they  who  mind  their  own  business,  for  their 
affairs  shall  be  taken  care  of. 

Happy  are  they  who  gather  roses  instead  of  thorns,  for 
their  example  shall  perfume  their  environment. 

Happy  are  the  hopeful,  for  they  shall  see  their  hopes 
realized. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  faith  in  others,  for  many  shall 
reward  their  confidence. 

Happy  are  the  young,  for  they  have  only  to  wait  to  be 
older. 

Happy  are  the  aged  and  aging,  for  better  things  await 
them. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  sown  good  seed,  for  the  harvest 
of  their  labors  shall  be  great. 

Happy  are  they  who  love  the  Lord  more  than  themselves, 
for  God  is  seeking  them  through  all  the  world. 

Happy  are  they  who  love  others  as  themselves,  for  they 
shall  not  neglect  either. 

— Mary  Alice  Holden 
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Open  Letter  from  a Returned  Missionary 


Dear  Friends, 

Just  recently  government-chartered  planes  lifted  us  out  of 
eastern  Nigeria  and  sent  us  winging  to  faraway  places.  We 
were  many  from  all  corners  of  Biafra,  the  newest  proclaimed 
country  of  eastern  Nigeria. 

We  were  a motley  crowd  from  many  parts  of  the  eastern 
region.  Bulging  bags  and  tied-up  suitcases,  crying  babies 
and  sick  children,  nervous  mothers,  harried  travel  agents, 
and  suspicious  officials — all  these  and  much  more  were  a 
part  of  the  uncertainty  which  accompanied  the  separation 
of  families  that  day. 

So  much  could  have  gone  wrong  that  morning  when 
frayed  nerves  might  have  taken  control  of  the  situation. 
But  not  so! 

After  the  good-byes  were  said,  and  we  were  airborne, 
and  when  we  soared  higher  and  higher  leaving  the  palm 
bush  far  below,  the  reality  of  what  was  happening  came  to 
us  in  earnest.  We  knew  the  bridge  across  the  Niger  River 
was  closed,  cutting  off  communications  with  the  West  and 
mid-West  of  Nigeria.  We  knew  the  planes  were  not  coming 
in  or  going  out,  that  there  was  no  telegraph,  telephone,  or 
mail  service  out  of  the  East.  We  knew  that  those  who 
stayed  behind  might  be  in  danger  if  and  when  tribal  war 
developed.  We  knew  no  foreign  checks  could  be  cashed  and 
that  most  of  us  had  only  a few  Nigerian  pounds  with  us. 
We  didn’t  know  when  we  would  see  again  those  whom  we 
had  left  behind. 

But  as  always  in  times  of  crisis,  God’s  voice  came  clearly 
and  certainly,  “Fear  not:  for  I am  with  thee.  . . .”  Suddenly 
all  the  verses  which  had  carried  us  through  crises  before 
came  to  the  front  bringing  assurance,  comfort,  and  strength. 
The  little  bits  and  pieces  which  are  so  much  a part  of  every 
crisis  started  to  fall  into  place.  God  was  with  those  we  had 
left  behind  in  Uyo.  He  would  be  with  us  in  Lagos,  and  on 
through  the  night,  as  we  traveled  toward  the  dawn  of  the 
Western  world. 

“I  will  be  with  thee  ...  I will  help  thee  . . . ask  . . . O 
magnify  the  Lord  . . . only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him 
. . . for  consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done  for  you.” 
And  then,  as  though  to  put  His  seal  on  these  promises, 
God  gave  this  verse  from  John:  “In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.” 


What  more  could  I ask?  Every  promise  was  God  Himself. 
He  was  from  the  beginning  and  is  now  and  will  be  God 
into  all  the  tomorrows.  This  same  promise  was  for  the 
emerging  church  we  had  left  behind;  it  was  the  same  for 
the  church  at  home  into  whose  fellowship  we  were  once 
again  coming.  I said,  “Thank  You,  God. 

Just  as  there  was  a way  for  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  Red  Sea,  so  there  was  a way  for  us  in  Lagos.  Our  own 
government  provided  funds  on  loan  for  our  air  tickets  to  our 
various  destinations.  Mine  was  stamped  “Lagos,  Nigeria,  to 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  USA.” 

As  the  journey  proceeded,  we  became  fewer  in  number. 
Finally  three  of  us  and  a baby  girl  came  to  Chicago.  We 
knew  that  this  was  the  last  of  our  fellowship  together  for  a 
time;  so  as  the  plane  came  down  into  the  O’Hara  airport  in 
Chicago,  we  held  hands  and  prayed.  God’s  goodness  to  us 
was  an  overwhelming  thought  and  we  wept  tears  of  joy. 

Just  now  I am  sitting  in  a railway  depot,  waiting  for  a 
train.  It  seems  tons  and  tons  of  concrete  surround  me.  There 
is  a varied  crowd  here.  Across  from  me  a wretched  wreck 
of  humanity  is  mumbling  through  his  drunken  nightmare. 
The  shoeshine  man  at  the  far  corner  is  whistling  as  he 
pockets  his  money  and  makes  ready  for  the  next  customer. 
The  girl  at  the  coffee  counter  takes  time  out  to  send  a smile 
my  way  as  she  compares  my  Nigerian  six  pence  with  her 
American  dime. 

Strangely,  I felt  drawn  to  the  porter  who  carried  my 
suitcase.  “You  are  a stranger  here,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked 
as  he  put  my  suitcase  down.  “Yes,”  I said.  Could  I have 
let  slip  a word  of  pidgin  English,  or  was  it  my  accent? 

I think  through  the  past  events.  Words  fail  me  to  express 
the  love  and  concern  which  the  church  at  home  has  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  for  all  who  are  far  from  home.  Again  I 
thank  God  for  the  home  church,  but  more  than  that,  for  His 
church  around  the  world  and  in  the  world. 

What  a privilege  and  challenge  is  ours  to  join  hearts  and 
hands  and  voices  in  praise  and  service  till  time  will  end,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  tribal  wars  and  separation,  no  more 
killing  and  hatred,  till  God  will  be  ruler  of  men’s  hearts. 

Our  times  are  in  His  hands.  Thank  you  for  remembering 
your  colleagues  and  the  church  in  Nigeria. 

Love  and  prayers, 
Irene  Weaver 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Weaver  Returns  from  Nigeria; 
Reports  on  Workers  Still  There 


Mennonite  workers  in  divided  Nigeria  con- 
tinue to  relocate  by  going  either  to  northern 
Nigeria,  Ghana,  or  the  United  States.  The 
most  recent  evacuee  to  the  States  was 
veteran  missionary  Ed  Weaver  who  arrived 
here  July  18. 

An  earlier  evacuation  was  worked  out  by 
the  American  embassy  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Weaver  was  among  the  workers 
who  arrived  in  New  York  on  June  9. 

Weaver  left  Uyo  in  the  newly  declared 
Republic  of  Biafra  on  July  13  with  16 
Lutheran  missionaries  from  Uyo.  Before  they 
reached  the  Niger  River,  they  were  stopped 
15  times  by  civil  defense  workers  for  check- 
ing. 

After  crossing  the  Niger  by  ferry.  Weaver 
met  three  Mennonite  missionaries — Dr. 
Charles  Hertzler,  Nelda  Rhodes,  and  Larry 
Borntrager — who  were  also  headed  for 
Lagos,  the  capital  and  one  of  two  major 
port  cities  in  Nigeria.  They  had  been  as- 
sisted from  their  location  in  Abiriba  by 
USAID  officials.  Dr.  Hertzler  returned  to  the 
States  on  July  17.  Miss  Rhodes  and  Born- 
trager relocated  in  Accra,  Ghana. 


Harold  Bauman  Elected  Officer 
Of  Chaplains'  Association 

Harold  Bauman,  campus  pastor  at  Goshen 
College,  was  recently  elected  association  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  College 
and  University  Chaplains. 

The  one-year  term  will  be  for  the  school 
year,  1967-68.  Chaplains  from  more . than 
400  colleges  and  universities  across  the  na- 
tion are  members  of  the  association. 

The  objectives  of  the  association  include 
that  of  providing  means  for  responsible  and 
effective  participation  in  religion  in  higher 
education  by  college  chaplains  and  persons 
with  similar  functions  and  searching  for  so- 
lutions to  common  problems  in  the  religious 
life  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Bauman  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Goshen 
College  since  1958.  At  that  time  he  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church  after  11  years  of  service.  He  is 
presently  moderator  of  the  denomination- 
wide Mennonite  General  Conference. 


Weaver  continued  to  travel  with  the  car- 
avan, arriving  in  Lagos  on  July  16.  He 
departed  from  Lagos  on  July  17,  flying  to 
Chicago  via  Kano,  Nigeria;  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many; and  London. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  States,  Weaver  re- 
ported on  other  missionaries  in  Nigeria 
serving  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 

Stan  Friesens  moved  their  household 
goods  to  the  Weaver  home  in  Uyo  where 
they  were  left  under  the  care  of  a steward, 
Weaver  said.  A subsequent  cable  reports  that 
the  Friesens,  the  George  Webers,  the  Lloyd 
Fishers  and  Kenneth  Ropp  arrived  in  Accra 
on  July  23  to  await  further  developments 
and  possible  reassignment.  The  Gingerichs, 
Shellenbergers,  and  Martha  Bender  remain  in 
Abiriba. 

Delbert  Snyder  joined  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  Jos  in  northern  Nigeria  because  the 
schools  were  closed  in  Etinan,  as  were  all 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Truman  Millers  were  in  Jos  preparing  to 
open  school  there  for  the  next  year.  They 
were  also  aiding  evacuating  missionaries  to 
find  temporary  housing. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  present 
conflict  in  Nigeria,  said  Weaver,  without 
first  recognizing  the  cultural  groups  that 
make  up  the  population. 

"The  social  structure  is  broken  not  only 
into  tribes,  he  explained,  “but  into  sub- 
tribes and  family  groups.  He  described  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  as  being  " broken 
into  tribalism. 

In  the  immediate  areas  where  the  Menno- 
nite missions  are  concentrated,  the  people 
belong  to  the  Efik  sub-tribes.  These  are 
pitted  against  the  secessionist  Ibos  who  are 
heading  the  present  rebellion. 

Federal  troops  are  sweeping  in  from  the 
North  to  attempt  to  capture  the  rebel  leader. 
The  university  town  of  Nsukka  has  already 
been  taken  by  these  forces. 

Weaver  reported  that  the  problems  of 
tribalism  are  compounded  by  those  of  de- 
nominationalism  and  splinter  groups.  In  a 
recent  survey  a church  team  counted  from 
three  to  four  hundred  congregations  repre- 
senting 50  different  denominations  within  a 
five-mile  radius  of  Uyo.  Most  of  the  congre- 
gations are  independent. 


Mildred  Eichelberger,  missionary  to  Brazil  since 
1955,  is  currently  serving  her  fourth  term  as  a 
Bible  teacher  near  Morro  do  Mato.  Daughter  of 
E.  J.  Eichelberger,  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Miss  Eich- 
elberger attended  Goshen  College  and  taught  at 
Western  Mennonite  School  prior  to  going  to 
Brazil. 


Most  Eastern  Nigerians  think  of  them- 
selves as  Christians,  he  added.  But  many 
times  there  are  secondary  groups  which  at- 
tract loyalties.  Church  leaders  are  trying  to 
discern  what  relationship  these  smaller 
groups  should  have  to  the  larger  congrega- 
tion. 

Weaver  said,  “We  are  using  our  church 
as  a way  to  give  a witness  to  the  kind  of 
unity  which  we  think  the  Nigerians  could 
have.”  The  Mennonite  Church  involved  itself 
in  leading  interchurch  study  groups  to  help 
the  Nigerians  develop  their  own  doctrine  of 
the  church,  “oriented  to  culture  and  the 
church  life  of  Nigeria.  ” 

“We  tried  to  prepare  the  Mennonite 
Church  leaders  in  Nigeria  for  this  crisis  a 
few  weeks  ago,  said  Weaver  in  evaluating 
the  future  of  the  church.  “We  had  a series 
of  meetings  to  tell  them  that  they  would 
have  to  take  over  responsibilities.” 

He  added,  “By  the  providence  of  God  we 
had  ordained  our  first  minister  there  in  May 
to  assume  spiritual  leadership.” 

During  the  past  year  a census  revealed 
about  35  Mennonite  congregations  in  Nigeria 
with  a total  membership  of  more  than  2,000. 
Weaver  also  noted  that  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  very  rapid,  creating  a need  and 
concern  for  trained  leaders. 

While  the  immediate  picture — with  a pro- 
jected widespread  breakdown  of  law  and 
order — is  not  rosy,  commented  Weaver,  the 
future  of  the  church  in  Nigeria  is  bright.  He 
added  that  all  the  missionaries  there  share 
his  optimism. 

The  Weavers  will  be  retiring  from  full- 
time overseas  mission  work.  After  spending 
a month  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  they  will  live  in 
Hesston,  Kan. 
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Film  on  African  Churches  Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


Africa  in  Three  Dimensions,  premiered  at 
the  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam,  is  now 
ready  for  use  by  church  groups,  reported 
Harold  Weaver,  director  of  audio-visual  aids 
at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

A 45-minute,  16-mm  color  production. 
Weaver  said  that  there  are  22  prints  avail- 
able from  five  different  agencies:  MCC  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  the  General 

Work  Camps  Run  Out  of  Gas; 
Small  Response  Puzzles  Sponsors 

“What’s  all  this  gas  about  Servanthood 
Work  Camps,  man?  These  youth  secretaries 
keep  buggin’  me  to  try  it.  But,  like,  I got 
better  things  to  do,  like  driving  round  with 
the  top  down,  surfing.  ...” 

“Yeah,  1 know  it.  I’ve  heard  that  there’s 
still  around  80  of  the  103  work  camps  yet  to 
go  and  that  most  of  them  are  understaffed, 
but  they  don’t  need  me.  So  what  if  one  con- 
ference had  to  drop  nine  of  its  17  work 
camps  because  of  Expo  ’67.  . . . 

“And  I could  care  -less  if  work  camps  offer 
constructive  labor  in  needed  areas,  group 
sharing  on  the  meaning  of  Christian  servant- 
hood,  recreation,  depth  fellowship,  and  a 
sampling  of  longer  term  VS.  It  costs  big 
money,  like  a whole  five  bucks!  And  time, 
too — a week  or  more  of  my  valuable  time. 
So,  get  off  my  back.  ” 

Sound  like  a prefabricated  story?  It  must 
be  running  through  the  minds  of  many  Men- 
nonite youth  if  one  considers  the  lack  of 
response  to  this  year’s  Servanthood  Work 
Camp  program. 

“What’s  the  reason?”  ask  conference  youth 
secretaries.  Ohio-Eastern  MYF  adviser  Gor- 
don Zook  inquired,  “What  are  youth  doing 
this  summer  that  is  so  important?  Last  sum- 
mer, 34  young  people  from  our  eastern  sec- 
tion churches  put  more  than  $125.00  on  the 
line  for  ten  days  at  Estes  Park  Convention. 
Where  are  the  MYF-ers  this  year  who  can 
take  off  the  same  amount  of  time  for  a 
price  tag  reduced  by  at  least  $100.00?” 

The  bulk  of  the  work  camps  are  yet  to 
come  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August. 
It’s  not  too  late  for  youth  to  sign  up  for 
what  could  be  a most  meaningful  experience. 
Here’s  what  can  be  done: 

— Each  MYF-er  should  make  sure  he  un- 
derstands what  Servanthood  Work  Camping 
involves.  The  Apr.  30  issue  of  Companion 
will  help. 

— The  MYF  treasury  can  pick  up  addition- 
al costs.  This  gets  the  whole  MYF  behind 
those  who  are  going  and  allows  those  who 
honestly  can’t  change  their  schedules  to  lend 
financial  support. 

— Application  blanks  should  be  secured  by 
each  one  even  slightly  interested.  Then  see 
that  they  are  promptly  returned  to  the  local 
youth  secretary. 


Conference  Mennonite  Church;  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  the  Congo 
Inland  Mission;  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

“The  story  is  built  around  the  situation  of 
a young  man  who  is  completing  a three-year 
teaching  experience  in  Africa,  commented 
Weaver,  “and  he  is  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  this  means  to  him.” 

The  young  man  is  dramatized  by  Gary 
Franz  of  Turpin,  Okla.  The  film  was  pro- 
duced by  Ken  Anderson  in  cooperation  with 
the  four  Mennonite  agencies  who  sponsored 
the  film.  Wilbert  Shenk  (MBMC),  Vern  Pre- 
heim  (MCC),  Mahlon  Hess  (EMBMC),  and 
Beuben  Short  (CIM)  directed  the  writing  of 
the  script  and  areas  to  be  highlighted. 

“The  big  thing  in  this  film  is  our  focus 
on  areas  that  the  North  American  church 
can  learn  from  their  African  brethren,” 
stated  Weaver.  “The  church  in  these  new 
nations  has  a witness  that  is  often  over- 
looked. 

“We  tried  especially  not  to  focus  on  the 
missionary.  There  are  only  four  in  the  en- 
tire film,  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
representative  being  Ed  Weaver  from  Ni- 
geria.” Most  of  the  filming  was  done  in 
Nigeria,  the  Congo,  and  Tanzania. 

The  film  is  designed  to  complement  the 
1967  fall  missionary  theme,  "The  Church 
in  New  Nations.”  The  study  guide  series  is 
entitled  “The  Kingdom  of  Priests.” 

Eby  to  Head  MCC  News 

Omar  E.  Eby,  currently  teaching  at  the 
Musoma  Secondary  School  in  Tanzania  under 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  has  accepted  a call  to  serve 
as  MCC’s  secretary  of  information  services. 
He  will  begin  his  new  duties  in  September. 

Eby,  an  alumnus  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  earlier  also  served  in  Somalia  under 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities. 

After  returning  from  his  first  term  in 
Africa  in  1960,  he  taught  English  at  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  School  and  served  in  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board’s  information  serv- 
ice office  part  time. 

In  1963-64  he  earned  an  MA  degree  in 
journalism  at  Syracuse  University.  From 
there  he  went  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege for  two  years  to  teach  English  and 
journalism. 

As  the  director  of  MCC’s  five-man  infor- 
mation department,  Eby  will  be  responsible 
for  the  production  of  MCC’s  publicity  mate- 
rials, including  a regular  news  service,  sev- 
eral periodicals,  films  and  filmstrips,  and 
various  types  of  brochures  and  other  infor- 
mational items. 

Eby  succeeds  Larry  Kehler,  who  will  be 
moving  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  this  summer  to 
become  general  manager  and  editor  of  the 


Canadian  Mennonite,  an  inter-Mennonite 
publication. 

The  Ebys  are  members  of  the  Landisville 
Mennonite  Church,  Landisville,  Pa.  They 
are  the  parents  of  a two-year-old  daughter, 
Katrina  Denise. 

Their  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  R. 
Eby,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Clyde  Shenk,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

High  School  Students  Take  Part 
In  College  Preview  at  Goshen 

Eighty-nine  high  school  seniors-to-be  got 
a taste  of  college  life  and  got  acquainted 
with  future  classmates,  college  officials,  and 
summer  students  at  Goshen  College’s  sev- 
enth annual  Preview,  June  24  to  July  1. 

The  participants,  from  ten  states  and  one 
province  of  Canada,  chose  workshops  in  the 
areas  of  their  interests  and  attended  daily 
lectures,  seminars,  and  small  group  meetings, 
all  led  by  college  professors. 

Workshops  and  their  leaders  were:  “Reli- 
gion in  the  Life  of  Man,”  J.  C.  Wenger; 
“Biological  Science,”  H.  Clair  Amstutz; 
“Contemporary  Social  Problems,”  George 
Smucker;  “Literature,  Drama,  and  Creative 
Expression,”  S.  A.  Yoder;  “Mathematics  and 
Physics,”  J.  F.  Swartzendruber;  and  “Music,” 
Mary  Oyer  and  Lon  Sherer. 

In  addition  each  participant  had  the  time 
to  explore  leisurely  the  library,  science  lab- 
oratories, and  other  campus  facilities,  and 
take  part  in  choral  and  instrumental  music, 
informal  and  organized  recreation,  social  ac- 
tivities, and  regular  worship  services.  Pre- 
viewers  attended  “Heritage  of  Faith,  a con- 
vocation series,  each  morning. 

Parents  of  the  high  school  students  were 
guests  of  the  college  the  first  weekend  and 
took  part  in  a special  program  of  talks  and 
discussions. 

Volunteers  Man  Display 
At  YFC  Convention 

Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  was  the  scene  for  the 
annual  interdenominational  Youth  for  Christ 
Convention  held  June  26  to  July  9.  Approx- 
imately 6,000  youth  and  adults  participated 
in  the  daily  leadership  training  sessions  and 
mass  meetings. 

In  an  effort  to  confront  more  persons  with 
the  nonresistant  way  of  life,  MCC  s Ivan 
Kauffman  again  this  year  assembled  a peace 
display  booth  for  the  convention.  Located 
strategically  in  the  rear  of  the  Billy  Sunday 
Tabernacle,  a staff  of  volunteers  were  on 
hand  to  distribute  literature  and  answer 
questions  regarding  the  conscientious  objec- 
tor position. 

Two  volunteers  who  manned  the  booth 
were  Carl  and  Lois  Ramer  of  Wakarusa, 
Ind.  When  asked  what  questions  came  up 
most  frequently  at  the  display,  Carl  replied, 
“I  was  surprised,  but  we  usually  had  to  be- 
gin by  explaining  ‘Who  are  the  Mennonites?’ 
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— and  then  go  on  to  explain  our  theme  of 
love  versus  force,  and  which  is  the  more 
effective  way  of  handling  the  world's  prob- 
lems. 

"After  hearing  me  out,  more  than  once  I 
was  met  with  the  response:  ‘You  know,  I 
never  was  confronted  with  this  belief  before. 
I just  never  thought  about  it.’  Or,  ‘My 
church  always  left  it  up  to  the  individual.’  ” 
We  also  found  young  fellows  who  were 
considering  joining  the  armed  forces  in  the 
near  future  becoming  confused  and  caught 
between  the  two  alternatives. 

“Many  ministers  were  attracted  to  our  dis- 
play, and  after  engaging  us  in  dialogue,  they 
admired  us  for  our  stand.  Surprisingly,  very 
few  persons  were  outrightly  opposed  to  us, 
even  though  the  Fourth  of  July  was  cele- 
brated during  the  convention.” 

One  weak  spot  in  the  endeavor,  according 
to  Carl,  was  the  lack  of  follow-up  work  with 
those  definitely  interested  in  the  conscien- 
tious objector  position.  However,  addresses 
where  persons  may  write  for  more  infor- 
mation were  provided  in  the  back  of  a 
special  pamphlet  produced  by  MCC  espe- 
cially for  the  display. 

“Our  objective,”  Carl  maintained,  “was 
not  to  recruit  persons  for  alternate  service, 
but  only  to  expose  and  share  openly  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  with  all  interested 
parties.” 


Goshen  Holds  Music  Workshop 

Beginning  Aug.  1 and  continuing  for  four 
weeks,  25  singers  and  college  music  students 
will  take  part  in  a music  workshop,  with  an 
international  instructional  staff,  at  Goshen 
College. 

The  faculty  for  the  workshop  will  be  head- 
ed by  Theo  Lindenbaum,  voice  teacher  at 
Nordwest  Deutsche  Musik  Akademie  in  Ger- 
many. David  Falk,  of  Goshen  College,  will 
be  director  of  the  workshop,  and  George 
Wiebe,  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College, 
of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  be  assistant  director. 
Also  on  the  staff  will  be  Bill  Baerg,  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Bible  College,  of  Winnipeg, 
and  Mary  Oyer,  of  Goshen  College. 

For  each  of  the  students,  who  are  coming 
from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  South  Dakota, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia,  there  will  be  individual 
voice  instruction  each  day.  Each  will  receive 
three  hours  of  college  credit  for  this  instruc- 
tion. To  accommodate  the  students  in  their 
repertoire  eight  pianists  will  be  on  hand 
during  the  workshop. 

In  addition,  a course  in  conducting  will 
meet  three  times  a week,  for  one  hour  of 
college  credit,  and  classes  in  fine  arts  will 
meet  twice  a week.  Highlights  of  the  fine 
arts  course  include  a field  trip  to  the  Chica- 
go Art  Institute  and  a tour  of  that  city  to 
observe  styles  of  architecture. 


Forty-eight  Attend  Institute  Focusing  on  World  Evangelism 


Forty-eight  overseas  missionaries,  ministers, 
and  church  service  workers  took  part  in  a 
two-week  institute  on  world  evangelism  at 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  at  Elkhart,  July 
3-14. 

The  students  were  not  only  from  Argen- 
tina, Japan,  Ghana,  Congo,  Algeria,  Rho- 
desia, Colombia,  Nigeria,  Israel,  Taiwan,  and 
India,  but  also  from  urban  centers  and 
rural  church  posts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Among  their  ranks  were  new  mis- 
sionary candidates  as  well  as  those  with  con- 
siderable preparation  and  experience. 

Lecturers  and  their  topics  were:  Donald  R. 
Jacobs,  anthropologist  and  missionary  to 
Tanzania,  “Sharing  Christ  Across  Cultures”; 

High  School  Students  Attend 
First  Music  Week  at  Goshen 

An  orchestra  of  25  and  a choir  of  45 — all 
high  school  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
— were  formed  during  Goshen  College’s  sum- 
mer music  week  held  on  its  campus  June  25 
tojuly  1. 

The  summer  music  week  was  the  first  to 
be  held  at  Goshen  College.  It  attracted  high 
school  Students  from  Colorado,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Florida,  and  from  Ontario. 

The  major  work  at  a public  concert  at  the 
end  of  the  week  was  “Mass  in  G”  by  Schu- 
bert, performed  by  choir  and  orchestra.  In 
the  audience  were  more  than  700  persons, 
including  many  of  the  parents  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

The  combined  group  also  performed  Pa- 
chelbel’s cantata,  “What  God  Ordains  Is  Al- 
ways Good.” 

Soloists  were  Miss  Cindy  Beer,  of  Route  1, 
Milford,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Jane  Weaver,  of 
Route  I,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  sopranos;  and 
Stanley  Engle,  of  Spencerville,  Ohio,  and 
Joseph  Linder,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  both  basses. 

The  third  work  on  the  program  was 
Symphony  No.  31,  “The  Horn  Signal,”  by 
Haydn.  Mike  Yoder,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  was 
the  concertmaster  for  the  orchestra. 

Heirs  Donate  Estate  Receipts 

The  net  value  of  the  William  G.  Miller 
estate,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  contributed  to 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  in  compliance  with  the  late  Mr.  Mil- 
ler’s wishes.  He  died  intestate. 

His  heirs — J.  Frank  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho, 
brother,  and  sisters  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Cervan- 
ka,  Peoria,  111.,  and  Miss  Elva  G.  Miller, 
Nampa — endorsed  three  checks  of  $3,144.55 
each  to  the  Board. 

Treasurer  David  Leatherman  said,  "These 
funds  will  be  most  helpful  toward  meeting 
the  continued  financial  needs  of  our  world 
mission  program.” 


J.  B.  Toews,  president  of  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Biblical  Seminary,  of  Fresno,  Calif., 
“Biblical  Basis  for  Church  Expansion”;  J.  F. 
Shepherd,  personnel  secretary  of  the  Latin 
America  Mission  and  a former  missionary  to 
China  and  the  Philippines,  “Biblical  Per- 
spectives in  Mission”;  Millard  C.  Lind,  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  at  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary,  “Bible  Studies”;  and  Sam- 
uel F.  Pannabecker,  professor  of  missions  at 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  and  a former 
missionary  to  China,  “Bible  Studies.” 

Evening  services  focused  on  selected  areas 
challenging  the  Christian  evangelist  today. 
Discussion  time  followed  each  speaker’s  lec- 
ture. The  speakers  and  their  topics  were: 
Nelson  Litwiller,  “Latin  America  ”;  Leland 
Harder,  “Urban  U.S.A.”;  Paul  M.  Lederach, 
“Christian  Education  Overseas  ”;  John  H. 
Yoder,  “Europe”;  Ralph  Buckwalter,  “Ja- 
pan”; Hugh  Sprunger,  “Taiwan”;  and  Mal- 
colm Wenger,  “Rural  U.S.A.” 

Weyburn  W.  Groff,  associate  professor  of 
Christian  education  at  Goshen  College  Bibli- 
cal Seminary  and  a former  missionary  to 
India,  was  the  director  of  the  institute. 

Groff  said  the  institute  was  designed  to 
help  each  student  become  acquainted  with, 
and  use,  insights  and  tools  from  sociology, 
anthropology,  and  linguistics,  as  well  as 
strengthen  his  understanding  of  the  gospel 
and  how  the  Christian  church  is  built. 

The  institute  was  the  second  of  two  gath- 
erings of  its  kind  this  summer.  The  first  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, June  12-23.  Both  institutes  were 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Sem- 
inaries, of  which  there  are  five  participating 
schools,  and  the  Council  of  Mission  Board 
Secretaries,  representing  nine  boards  active 
in  Christian  evangelism  in  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

Films  on  Alternate  Service 
Available  from  MBMC 

MBMC’s  audio-visual  director  Harold 
Weaver  announced  that  the  latest  filmstrips, 
“Wake  Up,  Youth”  and  “Window  to  I-W,” 
are  now  available  for  use  in  congregations 
and  youth  groups.  They  may  be  obtained 
through  Information  Services  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  or  from  the  local  service  counselor. 

“Wake  Up,  Youth”  introduces  a series  of 
four  filmstrips  designed  to  promote  the  al- 
ternate service  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Written  by  Civilian  Peace  Service 
district  director  Jesse  Glick,  “Wake  Up, 
Youth”  may  be  followed  by  “Six  for  a Sam- 
ple” (dealing  with  Voluntary  Service),  “Win- 
dow to  I-W”  (CPS),  or  “A  Day  in  Pax." 

“Window  to  I-W”  is  a completely  new 
filmstrip  replacing  the  one  of  the  same  name 
introduced  in  1962.  The  93-frame  strip,  in 
color  and  accompanied  by  a 16-minute  taped 
narration,  introduces  the  “Civilian  Peace 
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Service’  terminology  for  what  was  previous- 
ly called  “earning  I-W.”  It  presents  CPS  as 
an  alternate  service  opportunity  for  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war. 

Swartz  Added  to  MCC  VS  Staff 


FIELD  NOTES 


David  Swartz  will  assume  responsibilities 
as  assistant  voluntary  service  director  on 
July  24,  1967.  Swartz,  a 1967  graduate  of 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  president 
of  Goshen’s  student  government  his  senior 
year. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  MCC’s  summer 
VS  program  as  well  as  various  other  units. 
Before  moving  to  Akron,  Swartz  lived  at  450 
W.,  Cromwell,  Ind. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

For  the  first  time  in  months  1 can  hardlv 
wait  for  next  week’s  Gospel  Herald  so  that  I 
can  read  the  sequel  to  "The  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  Eves  of  Its  Youth"  (Julv  11, 
1967). 

I think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
opinions  are  those  of  not  only  the  students 
surveyed,  but  are  quite  prevalent  within  the 
church  as  a whole.  Much  of  the  membership 
of  the  traditional  church  listens  to  what  the 
church  has  to  say,  chuckles  over  it,  and  then 
ignores  it  because  of  its  irrelevance  or  in- 
consistency. I say  traditional  church  because 
there  are  unorthodox  churches  springing  up 
within  the  large  university  environs  which 
are  speaking  in  twentieth-century  language 
on  twentieth-century  problems.  The  church 
would  do  well  to  listen  to  these  congrega- 
tions rather  than  sending  emissaries  to  try  to 
tell  them. 

In  the  future  we  hope  the  “hierarchy”  of 
Mennonites  will  implement  action  based  on 
the  facts  that  these  courageous  young  men 
(and  a courageous  editor)  have  presented. — 
(Mrs.)  Kitty  Hallman,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

After  reading  "The  Engineer  Has  to  Know 
Where  His  Hind  End  Is,”  the  articles  by  the 
EMC  students,  and  Bro.  Baker’s  article  on 
Prayer,  one  wonders  whether  the  leadership 
of  the  past  even  knew  where  the  "Head 
End  Was. 

Corporation  heads  are  usually  older  men. 
They  have  experience,  know-how,  sound 
judgment,  and  ability.  As  I look  at  the  church 
I see  most  of  its  leadership  in  the  hands  of 
the  young — not  healthy,  vet  true.  One  would 
conclude  that  the  ball  wasn’t  well  carried  in 
the  past.  May  God  help  the  leaders  of  todav 
to  be  faithful  in  providing  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  to  the  Hock. — Dean  Hochstetler, 
Nappanee,  Ind. 


Holders  of  Western  Clergy  Railroad  passes 

are  reminded  of  the  special  provision  made 
by  railroads  to  honor  the  Western  Clergy 
Certificate  from  points  west  of  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia  and  return  for  attendance  at 
Mennonite  General  Conference. 

Change  of  address:  Norman  Derstine  from 
R.  2,  Edgewood  Rd.,  to  705  Forest  Park 
Drive,  Eureka,  111.  61530.  Calvin  R.  Kauf- 
man from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  60870 
Crumstown  Hwy.,  North  Liberty,  Ind.  46554. 
Norman  E.  Yutzy  from  Souderton,  Pa.,  to 
R.  2,  Timberville,  Va.  22853.  Phone:  703 
896-7738.  Naswood  Burbank  from  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  to  Cook  Christian  Training  School, 
708  South  Lindon  Lane,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
85281. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alph  Yoder,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
with  open  house  at  the  Smithville  Menno- 
nite Church,  Julv  16.  They  were  married 
July  17,  1917. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Four  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Farm- 
ington Community  Mennonite,  West  Farm- 
ington, Ohio. 

Community-wide  evangelistic  meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  high  school  auditorium  at 
Milford,  Neb.,  Sept.  3-17.  Quinton  J.  Everest 
is  the  evangelist. 

Tent  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Mennonite  Church  will  be  held  one 


Calendar 


Indiana-Michigan  Combined  Sessions  ot  Conference, 
North  Leo.  Leo.  Ind.,  Aug.  3-6. 

Annual  meeting.  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Iowa 
Mennonite  School.  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8-11.  Spon- 
sored by  Lower  Deer  ('reek  congregation. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference.  Scottdale.  Pa.. 
Aug.  10-12. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference.  Rosedale.  Ohio, 
Aug.  15-17. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence. Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference.  Pleasant  Valiev.  Harper. 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora.  III..  Sept 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


mile  east  of  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  along  Route 
322,  Aug.  5-13.  Norman  Bechtel  is  the 
evangelist. 

Tenth  annual  Harvest  Home  and  Sunday 
School  meeting  at  Columbia  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion, Columbia,  Pa.,  Aug.  20.  Instructors 
are  Michael  N.  Wenger  and  Omar  Kurtz. 

Items  for  Books  Abroad  are  not  to  be  sent 
to  Mary  L.  Bender,  512  S.  High  Street, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  as  reported  in  last 
week  s Gospel  Herald.  Instead,  anyone  with 
books  to  contribute  should  contact  Mary 
Bender,  giving  information  about  what  is 
available.  No  books  should  be  sent  to  Scott- 
dale. 

Missionary  Albert  Buckwalter  reported  a 
successful  convention  in  the  United  Toba 
church  in  the  Argentine  Chaco.  Buckwalter 
wrote  that  there  is  growing  interest  among 
a neighboring  Indian  body:  "The  Mocovies 
need  missionary  help  just  as  much  as  the 
Tobas."  The  Buck  waiters  have  been  in 
Argentina  since  1950. 

Larry  Bardell  received  his  visa  to  fly  to 
Argentina;  he  left  Chicago  on  July  27.  Bar- 
dell will  spend  a one-year  term  working 
with  the  Floyd  Siebers  in  Santa  Rosa. 

A new  church  will  be  dedicated  in  Lapa, 
Brazil,  July  30.  The  Igreja  Evangelica 
Menonita  is  located  in  the  business  district 
of  the  community.  The  former  four-room 
house  was  converted  to  an  auditorium, 
nursery,  and  classrooms. 

The  Nanih  Waiya  church,  a predominantly 
Choctaw  congregation  near  Preston,  Miss., 
recently  completed  a cooperative  Bible  school 
endeavor  with  the  Methodists.  Pastor  Glenn 
Myers  reported  that  the  attendance  averaged 
near  70  in  spite  of  other  community  activ- 
ities. 

David  Hostetler,  interim  manager  of  the 
Evangelical  Bookstore  in  Campinas,  Brazil, 
reported  that  sales  were  high  during  July. 
Best  sellers  included  How  I Know  God 
Answers  Prayer. 

Uruguay  is  experiencing  unusually  ex- 
treme winter  weather.  H.  James  Martin 
wrote  from  Montevideo  that  they  were 
having  freezing  conditions  which  killed  many 
citrus  plants.  Previously,*  flooding  rains  had 
followed  an  extremely  dry  period. 
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Weldon  Martin  was  installed  July  16  to 
minister  to  the  62-member  Lawndale  con- 
gregation in  Chicago.  Located  in  a predom- 
inantly Spanish-American  neighborhood, 
Lawndale  is  one  of  five  congregations  there 
administered  by  the  Illinois  Conference  and 
subsidized  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Martin  formerly  pastored  in  Mathis  and 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  in  addition  to  spend- 
ing a year  in  Mexico.  Simon  Gingerich  con- 
ducted the  installation  after  Edwin  Stalter 
preached. 

The  Jefferson  Street  Mennonite  Church, 

Lima,  Ohio,  recently  became  independent 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  subsidy. 
The  church  is  now  planning  a 275-seat 
building. 

General  Conference  Mennonites  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  are  starting  a program  called 
East  Central  Improvement  Corporation  to 
stem  urban  deterioration  in  an  interracial 
area.  The  corporation  hopes  to  renovate 
five  to  eight  homes  yet  this  year. 

TAP  volunteers  David  Giesbrechts  and 
William  Thiessens  were  forced  to  discontinue 
temporarily  their  work  at  Ochaja  Teacher 
Training  College,  Idah,  Nigeria,  because  the 
school  closed  in  light  of  the  threat  of  civil 
war.  Jesus  College  at  Oturkpo,  where  Wayne 
Yoders  were  located,  is  also  closed.  All  three 
couples  are  in  Jos  awaiting  developments. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  director  Paul 
Leatherman  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  deputy  prime 
minister  Nguyen  Tuu  Vieu  on  June  22  in 
recognition  of  his  “goodwill  and  efforts  in 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  various 
social  welfare  services.” 

Miss  Kay  Siebert,  Sardis,  B.C.,  recently 
became  hostess  of  MCC  headquarters  at 
Akron,  Pa.  Miss  Siebert  was  formerly  hostess 
of  MCC’s  unit  in  Henchir  Toumghani, 
Algeria,  for  two  years. 

Wilbert  and  Rhoda  Lind  and  family  ar- 
rived home  from  Somalia  on  July  13.  The 
Linds  are  terminating  their  service  in  So- 
malia after  completing  three  terms.  Their 
address  is  35  N.  11th  Street,  Akron,  Pa. 
17557. 

Omar  and  Lois  Stahl  and  daughter  Rachel 
returned  to  Saarbrucken,  Germany,  on  July 
5 for  their  third  term  of  missionary  service 
after  a three-month  furlough  in  the  States. 
Their  son  John  Daniel  remained  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  attend  Lancaster  Mennonite  School. 

Paul  Z.  and  Ella  Martin  returned  to 
Belize  City,  British  Honduras,  on  July  11 
after  a four-month  furlough  in  the  States. 

Ben  and  Rebecca  Stoltzfus  and  daughters 
Cynthia  and  Denise  left  for  their  first  term 
of  missionary  service  in  British  Honduras 
on  July  17.  Stoltzfus  had  served  a two-year 
term  of  Voluntary  Service  in  Honduras  prior 
to  this  assignment. 

Donald  and  Anna  Ruth  Jacobs  and  family 
left  the  States  on  July  21  to  return  to 
Kenya.  The  Jacobs’  attended  World  Con- 
ference en  route  to  Africa. 


Dorcas  L.  Stoltzfus,  MD,  on  furlough  from 
Africa,  is  residing  at  Apartment  11,  1117 
Columbus  Avenue,  Lemoyne,  Pa.  17043. 

James  and  Rachel  Metzler  were  commis- 
sioned July  16  at  the  Erisman  Mennonite 
Church.  The  Metzlers  traveled  to  southern 
and  western  United  States  to  visit  relatives 
and  friends  before  their  scheduled  return  to 
Vietnam  on  Aug.  30  for  their  second  term. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Clare  and  Ruth  Eileen  (Shantz),  West 
Montrose,  Ont.,  second  son,  Brian  Scott,  June  30, 
1967. 

Frey,  James  E.  and  Betty  (Hershey),  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Joy 
Renee,  July  7,  1967. 

Gascho,  Eugene  and  Judy  (Miller),  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Scott  Michael,  June  29,  1967. 

Gerber,  J antes  and  Margaret  (Cross),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Christine  Lynn,  July  7, 
1967 

Gingerich,  Fred  and  Wilma  (Miller),  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  third  son,  Marcus  Dale,  Oct.  4,  1966. 

Heisey,  Edwin  B.  and  Miriam  D.  (Wenger), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Elma  W., 
July  4,  1967. 

Hollinger,  Warren  and  Mary  (Musser),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  seventh  child,  Jerry  Warren,  June  19,  1967. 

Holsopple,  Samuel  J.  and  Ida  G.  (Alwine), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  William 
Jay,  June  3,  1967. 

Kauffman,  Joe  and  Marjory  (Garber), — fourth 
child,  second  son,  Jeffery  Guy,  June  1,  1967. 

Kehr,  Stanley  and  Phyllis  (Goetz),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jerry  Alan,  July  1, 
1967. 

Martin,  Allen  and  Irene  (Zook),  Brasilia,  Brazil, 
first  child,  Jeffrey  Kent,  July  4,  1967. 

Mast,  Michael  and  Mattie  (Miller),  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  first  child,  Michael  Merle,  July  2,  1967. 

Miller,  David  R.  and  Ruth  (Bontrager),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Fransene  Rose,  May  11,  1967. 

Miller,  S.  Ernest  and  Marilyn  (Neuensch wander), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Renee  Denise,  Apr. 
11,  1967. 

Wagler,  Earl  and  Edith  (Gascho),  Millbank,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Arlene  Dawn,  June 
28,  1967 

Wright,  Donald  F.  and  Mary  (Bridge),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Donald 
Franklin,  May  25,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman — Martin. — Grant  Bauman,  West  Mon- 
trose, Ont.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont., 
both  of  Elmira  cong.,  by  Vernon  Leis,  July  1, 
1967. 

Crowder — Esch. — David  Crowder  and  Leota 
Esch,  both  of  Mio,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  by 
Menno  Esch,  June  9,  1967. 

Good — Holsopple. — Howard  Z.  Good,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Minnie  Holsopple, 
Lititz  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  June  29, 
1967. 

Gross — Shermer. — Jack  Gross  and  Patricia 
Shermer,  both  of  Doylestown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 


Joseph  L.  Gross,  June  24,  1967. 

Hunsberger — Godshall. — Vernon  Hunsberger, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Mary  Godshall, 
Lederach,  Pa.,  Spring  Mount  cong.,  by  Claude  M. 
Shisler,  June  17,  1967. 

Kennell — Gastman. — Gary  Kennell,  Roanoke, 
111.,  and  Sandra  Gastman,  Benson,  III.,  both  of 
Roanoke  cong.,  by  Norman  Derstine,  July  1, 
1967. 

Kreider — Herr. — Charles  Henry  Kreider, 

Columbia,  Pa.,  Mountville  cong.,  and  Arlene 
Herr,  Holtwood,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  July  15,  1967. 

Landis — Wertz. — Robert  E.  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  and  Janice  Wertz,  Ronks, 
Pa.,  EUB  Church,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  July  12, 
1967. 

Miller — Brenneman. — Warren  Miller,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Cynthia 
Brenneman,  Eureka  Community  cong.,  by 
Vernon  E.  Roth,  July  1,  1967. 

Schulz — Helmutfi. — Alvin  LeRoy  Schulz 

and  Elizabeth  Kay  Helmuth,  both  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Marcus  Bishop, 
June  17,  1967. 

Wentorf  — Clemens.  — Dale  L.  Wentorf,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Leanne  Clemens,  Telford,  Pa.,  Rocky  Ridge  cong., 
by  D.  Richard  Miller,  June  24,  1967. 

Yoder — Gascho. — Robert  Yoder,  Comins,  Mich., 
and  Linda  Gascho,  Fairview,  Mich.,  both  of 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Virgil  S.  Hershberger,  July 
8,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bast,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Barbara 
Schultz,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov, 
27,  1883;  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Wellesley, 
following  a heart  attack,  June  16,  1967;  aged  83 
y.  6 m.  20  d.  On  May  3,  1933,  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Bast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is 
one  sister  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Samuel  Leis).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  3 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  19,  with 
Chris  O.  Erb,  Alvin  Leis,  and  Chris  Streicher 
officiating. 

Beller,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joe  and  Katharine 
(Stalter)  Good,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Apr.  17,  1869;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111.,  July  8,  1967;  aged  98  y.  2 m.  21  d. 
On  Aug.  12,  1906,  she  was  married  to  John 
Beller,  who  died  in  1953.  Surviving  are  6 
stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Katie  Orendorff,  Mrs.  Emma 
Roeschley,  Mrs.  Mary  Yordy,  Mrs.  Lena 
Hartzler,  Mrs.  Barbra  Middleton,  and  Mrs. 
Lovina  Roeschley),  26  grandchildren,  65  great- 
grandchildren, and  22  great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers,  2 
stepsons,  2 stepdaughters,  and  6 sisters.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Waldo  Church  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Earl  Sears  officiating; 
interment  in  Pike  Township  Cemetery,  Graymont. 

Campbell,  Odie  Berrv,  son  of  Ailet  and 
Arminta  (Coffey)  Campbell,  was  born  near  Loue, 
Va.,  Oct.  5,  1903;  died  at  his  home  in  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  after  a long  illness,  Apr.  23,  1967; 
aged  63  y.  6 m.  18  d.  On  Aug.  15,  1931,  he 
was  married  to  Ruth  Bridge,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 children  (Davis  E.,  Lawrence  M., 
Twilla  Jean — Mrs.  James  Truslow,  Galen  H , and 
Wayne  B. ),  4 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Woodro 
D. ),  and  one  sister  (Eva — Mrs.  Forrest  Coffey). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mountain  View 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 
26,  conducted  by  Roy  Kiser,  Paul  Barnhart,  Frank 
Hatter,  and  Silas  Brydge. 
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Garber,  Joseph,  was  born  May  21,  1895;  died 
at  Eureka  (111.)  Hospital,  July  5,  1967;  aged  72  y. 
1 m.  14  d.  On  July  16,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Freda  Cordes,  who  died  Sept.  23,  1930.  On  July 
19,  1953,  he  was  married  to  Lenna  M.  Humphrey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Arthur 
L. ),  2 daughters  (Faye — Mrs.  James  Steffen  and 
Lois — Mrs.  Glen  Byler),  one  stepdaughter  (Thelma 
Humphrey),  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Anna  Schrock,  Mrs. 
Laura  Schrock,  Madeline,  and  Martha  Garber,  8 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Metamora  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  8,  with  Roy  Bucher  offi- 
ciating. 

Haarer,  William  Henry,  son  ot  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Emmert)  Haarer,  was  born  at  Man- 
celona,  Mich.,  Jan.  7,  1885;  died  at  Froh  Bros. 
Homestead,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  after  an  illness  of  17 
years,  July  9,  1967;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  2 d.  On 
July  16,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Eash, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 children 
(Aldine  C.,  Corona  Weldy,  Sylvester  R.,  Leonard 
A.,  Mary  Ellen  Troyer,  Paul  W.,  David  L., 
William  H.,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  J.),  33  grandchildren, 
9 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Kauffman).  He  was  a member  of  the  Shore 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  11, 
with  Orvin  H.  Hooley,  D.  A.  Yoder,  and  Homer 
J.  Miller  officiating. 

Hange,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Rickert)  Ruth,  was  born  at  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Apr.  5,  1879;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  27,  1967;  aged  88  v.  2 m. 
22  d.  On  Mar.  23,  1901,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Hange,  who  died  Sept.  25,  1950.  Surviving 
are  8 children  (Levi  R.,  john  R.,  William  R., 
Anna  R. — Mrs.  Erwin  Clemmer,  Ida  R.  Moyer, 
Elmer  R.,  Elizabeth  R. — Mrs.  John  Alderfer,  and 
Rose  R. — Mrs.  Herbert  Delp),  32  grandchildren, 
69  great-grandchildren,  one  great -great-grandchild, 
and  2 brothers  (Israel  and  Jacob).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Line  Lexington  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  1,  with  Arthur 
Ruth,  Claude  Meyers,  and  Floyd  Hackman 
officiating. 

Heer,  Rose  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Koch)  Sully,  was  born  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
Jan.  11,  1909;  died  June  28,  1967;  aged  58  y. 
5 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1935,  she  was  married 
to  Albert  Heer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Emanuel  Metzger 
and  Reta — Mrs.  Ronald  Garner).  One  son 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
St.  Jacobs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  30,  with  Glenn  Brubacher  officiating. 

Nussbaum,  Anna  Arlene,  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Elizabeth  (Berg)  Falb,  was  born  in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Feb.  10,  1910;  died  in  Timken  Mercy  Hospital, 
Canton,  Ohio,  as  the  result  of  a cerebral 
hemorrhage,  July  11,  1967;  aged  57  y.  5 m.  1 d. 
On  Feb.  10,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Lewis 
Nussbaum,  who  died  Aug.  30,  1959.  Surviving  are 
9 children  (Betty  Jean — Mrs.  Eli  Hoehstetler, 
Edith  Ann — Mrs.  Neil  Gingerich,  Doris  Eileen — 
Mrs.  Edward  Stutzman,  Kenneth  Leroy,  Gordon 
Everett,  Claire  Evan,  Earl  Melvin,  Evelyn  Marie 
— Mrs.  Kester  White,  and  Norman  Lee),  25 
grandchildren,  and  5 brothers  and  sisters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Elias  Keiner,  Mylon,  Grace — Mrs. 
Osborne  Tichenor,  Warren,  and  Lillian — Mrs. 
Bob  Braun).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Dennis).  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Kidron  Church,  July  13,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler,  Paul  Hummel,  and  Sanford  Oyer. 

Risser,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  John  and  Barbara 
(Martin)  Risser,  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
Feb.  13,  1880;  died  at  Maugansville,  Md.,  July  8, 
1967;  aged  87  y.  4 m.  25  d.  On  Dec.  16,  1902, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Horst,  who  died 
Jan.  7,  1933.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Fanny — 
Mrs.  Amos  Differ,  Rhoda — Mrs.  Adin  Hege, 
Anna,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Aldus  Martin),  4 half 
brothers  (Henry  Baer,  Adam  Baer,  Isaac  Baer,  and 
Benjamin  Baer),  3 half  sisters  (Mrs.  Leah  Martin, 
Mrs.  Jonas  Hege,  and  Martha  Baer),  and  one 


stepsister  (Mrs.  Amanda  Martin).  He  was  a member 
of  Reiff’s  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  12,  with  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Oliver  H.  Martin, 
Nelson  H.  Martin,  and  Earl  Miller  officiating. 

Rosenberger,  Henry  Godshalk,  son  of  Abram 
and  Mary  (Godshalk)  Rosenberger,  was  born  at 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1894;  died  at  his  home, 
of  heart  failure,  June  13,  1967;  aged  73  y.  2 m. 
22  d.  On  Feb.  3,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Swartley  Garges,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1949.  On 
Apr.  4,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Rush 
Overholt,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
children  (Abram  G.,  Anna — Mrs.  Alvin  Detweiler, 
Earl  G.,  and  Elton),  12  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  one  sister  (Emma).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  17,  with  David 
F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Schmitt,  Lavina,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Schmidt,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp., 
Ont.,  Jan  23,  1889;  died  at  Freeport,  Ont., 
July  8,  1967;  aged  78  y.  5 m.  15  d.  She  was 
married  to  Lanson  Schiedel,  who  died  in  1932. 
In  1944  she  was  married  to  Emmanuel  Schmitt, 
who  died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  8 children 
(Harold  Schiedel,  Carl  Schiedel,  John  Schiedel, 
Daniel  Schmitt,  Edna — Mrs.  Edward  Knorr,  Mary 
— Mrs.  Joseph  Fatham,  Dorothy — Mrs.  George 
McKee,  and  Mrs.  Vera  Wismer),  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Ervin  Reick  and  Mrs.  Harold  Bowden),  one 
brother  (Herman  Schmidt),  14  grandchildren,  and 
9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Shantz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 


July  11,  with  Leslie  Witmer  officiating;  interment 
in  Mannheim  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Menno,  son  of  David  D and  Mary 
Ann  (Beckler)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  June  26,  1895;  died  of  cancer  at  the 
Lutheran  Memorial  Hospital,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  June  14,  1967;  aged  71  y.  11  m.  14  d. 
On  May  18,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Stoltzfus,  who  died  Sept.  1,  1938.  On.  Jan.  23, 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Naomi  Dickel,  who 
died  Mar.  21,  1963  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Delmar,  Agnes — Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Stutzman, 
Ervin,  Arlene — Mrs.  Cleve  Stutzman,  and 
Harold),  26  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Amos  Boshart  and 
Mrs.  Verda  Hostetler),  and  4 brothers  (Ira, 
Joseph,  David,  and  Albert).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Wellman  Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  June  17,  with  Gideon  G.  Yoder  and  George 

5.  Miller  officiating. 

Yoder,  Jonas  Y.,  son  of  Yost  M and  Gertrude 
Yoder,  was  bom  at  Arthur,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1883; 
died  in  a car  accident  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 

6,  1967;  aged  83  y.  7 m.  22  d.  In  1909  he  was 
married  to  Amelia  Yoder,  who  died  in  1947. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Lester),  4 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (David  Y.  and  Joseph  Y.),  2 sisters 
(Anna — Mrs.  L.  A.  Miller  and  Eliza — Mrs.  Dan 
D.  Miller),  and  one  half  brother  (Levi  Jess).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  9,  with 
John  Y.  Swartzendruber,  Dean  Swartzendruber. 
and  Robert  K.  Yoder  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


Church  World  Service,  overseas  relief  and 
rehabilitation  arm  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  has  sent  an  additional  $100,000 
to  help  uprooted  and  homeless  victims  of  the 
recent  Middle  East  war. 

The  money,  which  is  being  channeled 
through  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Geneva  and  the  Near  East  Council  of 
Churches  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  is  part  of  a 
$1  million  drive  by  CWS  to  help  refugees  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict. 

The  agency  has  already  airlifted  and 
shipped  84  tons  of  food,  blankets,  medicines, 
and  tents  to  refugees  in  the  areas  affected 
by  the  war. 

The  Upper  Room  Chapel,  Museum,  and 
Agape  Garden,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were 
visited  by  more  than  62,000  persons  from  68 
countries  and  every  state  in  the  Union  during 
the  past  year. 

O O O 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham’s  first  crusade  in 
Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  an  East  European 
country,  drew  crowds  estimated  at  10,000. 

His  open-air  services  in  a field  owned  by 
Roman  Catholics  drew  a crowd  of  more  than 
7,000,  despite  a heavy  rainstorm.  During 
each  70-minute  service,  the  evangelist  spoke 
through  an  interpreter. 

The  windows  of  an  adjacent  army  hospital 
staffed  by  Roman  Catholics  were  filled  with 
soldier-patients  and  staff.  Above  Mr. 
Graham’s  umbrella  was  the  text  used  in  his 
London  crusade,  but  this  time  it  was  in 


Croatian:  "Ja  Sam  Pat,  Istina  I Z ivot  . . . 
I am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.” 

Mr.  Graham  held  a second  meeting  in  the 
field,  and  also  spoke  to  2,500  in  a Lutheran 
church  in  this  second  largest  city  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Among  those  who  greeted  him  at  the 
church  was  a Roman  Catholic  archbishop. 

o o o 

A first  in  Christian  sex  education  will  be 
made  with  the  publication  in  September  of 
the  Concordia  Sex  Education  Series,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Otto  A.  Dorn, 
General  Manager,  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  St.  Louis. 

This  will  be  the  first  graded  series  fully 
produced  in  the  United  States  specifically 
for  use  in  Christian  homes  and  schools. 
The  series,  which  integrates  content  and  art- 
work, was  developed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Family  Life  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Parish  Education  of  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod. 

o © o 

Thirty-two  Pennsylvania  high  school 
English  teachers  have  begun  preparations  to 
teach  the  state’s  first  religious  literature 
course. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  involve 
readings  from  the  Bible  and  from  subsequent 
Talmudic  and  Christian  literature  and  other 
religious  literature  that  has  developed  in 
Western  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  a course  in  religious 
literature  of  Eastern  culture  will  be  for- 
mulated. As  was  the  case  with  the  Western 
culture  course,  the  second  part  will  be 
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developed  as  an  experiment  with  State 
College  area  high  school  students. 


The  resignation  of  retired  Federal  Judge 
John  Briggs,  Jr.,  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  in  protest  to  Quaker  action  in 
providing  medical  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong,  was  revealed  in  Philadel- 
phia recently. 

His  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Society  of 
Friends,  a part  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  came  less  than  a month 
after  another  judge,  Albert  B.  Maris, 
resigned  as  presiding  clerk  of  the 
Philadelphia  group  in  protest  over  the  same 
issue. 
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Coming  Next  Week 


THE  BIBLE  SMUGGLER 

By  Louise  A.  Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Roger  Hane 


The  Bible  Smuggler  is  about  William 
Tyndale's  work  of  translating,  printing, 
and  distributing  the  Scripture.  The  main 
character  of  the  story  is  Collin,  William 
Tyndale's  helper.  Collin  begins  his  work 
as  a carrier  boy  in  smuggling  a copy  of 
Luther's  New  Testament  to  William 
Tyndale  in  England.  Later  he  travels 
with  Tyndale  to  Europe  to  meet  Martin 
Luther.  Here  is  important  history  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a boy.  $2.50 
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Mr.  Missions:  J.  D.  Graber 

By  Stuart  Showalter 


Persons  who  dream  of  becoming  missionaries  and  never  do 
are  many;  persons  who  never  dream  of  becoming  missionaries 
but  do  are  few;  persons  who  dream  of  becoming  missionaries 
and  see  their  dreams  fulfilled  are  divinely  endowed. 

For  J.  D.  Graber  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  a missionary  was  not  so  great  as  the  decisions  of  where 
and  how  he  could  best  serve  the  church.  And  now  he  has 
returned  to  India — his  first  missionary  love — for  the  ninth 
time.  His  six-month  tour  will  carry  him  through  Madhya 
Pradesh  and  Bihar,  two  areas  which  have  felt  the  main  im- 
pact of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  witness.  He  will  consult  with 
church  leaders  and  study  the  famine  situation  in  addition  to 
renewing  acquaintances  with  missionaries  and  Indians  alike. 

From  sinewy  youth  on  a rolling  Wayland,  Iowa,  corn  farm 
to  administrator  as  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Joseph  Daniel  Graber’s  life  has 
combined  a love  and  vision  for  missions  with  an  intensity  of 
personality  and  purpose  that  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
Mr.  Missions  of  the  Mennonite  Church.’  But  as  he  ap- 
praised himself  recently,  “There  is  little  of  the  dramatic  in 
the  life  story  of  J.  D.  Graber.’  Rather,  it  is  filled  with  the 
singular  incidents,  the  isolated  moments  that  have  accumu- 
lated to  make  the  man  what  he  is. 

Natural  Progressions 

Anyone  who  reaches  any  degree  of  success  needs  thorough 
preparation  for  his  endeavors.  J.  D.  Graber  matured  in  nat- 
ural progressions.  “My  spiritual  experience  is  rooted  in  my 
homelife,”  he  once  wrote,  “perhaps  even  more  completely 
than  I am  aware.  His  mother  sang  German  prayer-lullabies 
to  her  nine  children  when  they  were  infants  and  managed 
household  affairs  efficiently.  His  father  Daniel  was  a minister 
whose  preaching  often  took  him  to  other  communities.  In  ad- 
dition, the  pastor-father  was  a member  of  the  local  board  of 
the  Kansas  City  Mission  and  Children’s  Home.  This  meant 
converting  the  basement  of  the  house  into  a storage  center 
for  two  or  three  wagonloads  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  were  annually  donated  to  the  Home  and  Mission. 

An  indelible  impression  on  the  childhood  mind  of  J.  D. 
Graber  was  that  of  returned  missionaries’  visiting  in  the 
Graber  home  and  telling  of  the  pioneer  efforts  at  evangelism 
in  faraway  countries,  especially  India.  There  were  George 
and  Mahlon  Lapp  and  P.  A.  Friesen  among  others  who  grav- 
itated to  Wayland.  The  fourth  child,  young  Graber  captured 
some  of  the  idealism  of  these  first-time  Mennonite  mission- 
aries to  foreign  lands. 

To  complement  his  growing  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  church  and  missions,  Graber  began  to  explore  his  own  tal- 


ents. "Like  many  children  growing  up  in  Christian  communi- 
ties, I did  my  share  of  ‘preaching’  from  the  top  of  the  wood 
pile  or  to  the  livestock  in  the  barn.  As  I went  through  the 
cornfield  across  the  corner  of  the  section  to  carry  a quart  of 
milk  to  Grandma  s house  one  Sunday  afternoon,  I delivered 
the  speech  which  I thought  I would  make  the  first  Sunday 
when  I was  home  on  furlough  from  a foreign  missionary 
term.  Other  all-American  activities  included  acting  the 
backseat  cutup  of  the  congregation  during  “play”  church,  de- 
veloping "personal  work’  techniques  with  itinerant  tramps 
who  shared  the  boys  room,  and  mixing  farm  work  with 
sports  (hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  and  skating)  and  social- 
izing. 

Little  of  the  Dramatic 

True  to  form,  there  was  little  of  the  dramatic  in  Graber’s 
conversion.  “I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I did  not  feel 
I was  a Christian,  he  recalled.  “From  the  time  I was  young 
I had  dedicated  my  life  to  Christ.  So  when  the  Spirit  spoke 
during  some  meetings  when  I was  13,  I stood  without  any 
spectacular  fighting  or  resisting.”  He  soon  became  a church 
worker,  leading  singing,  giving  talks,  and  teaching  a Sunday 
school  class  from  the  time  he  was  14. 

Never  privileged  to  obtain  formal  education,  Daniel  Graber 
determined  that  his  children  would  go  to  school.  At  16,  J.  D. 
Graber  was  a high  school  freshman.  But  he  withdrew  be- 
cause of  World  War  I pressures  at  the  end  of  one  year,  wait- 
ing to  enter  Hesston  High  School  in  1919.  Then  there  was 
college.  First,  he  attended  Hesston  where  he  gained  a great 
deal  more  than  academic  training — he  met  his  future  wife. 
The  former  Minnie  Swartzendruber  of  Versailles,  Mo.,  she 
was  a good  friend  of  Graber’s  sister  Verna.  “I  met  her  in 
the  Kansas  City  railroad  depot,  and  we’ve  been  traveling  ev- 
er since,  reminisced  Graber. 

Mrs.  Graber’s  version  of  the  meeting  is  a little  different. 
“When  I first  met  Joe  I was  only  interested  in  him  as 
Verna’s  brother,”  she  said  laughingly,  “but  time  changed 
that.” 

The  big  year  for  the  Grabers  was  1925.  They  graduated 
from  Goshen  College  in  May  and  were  married  a month  lat- 
er. After  his  ordination  to  the  ministry  at  the  Sugar  Creek 
Church  in  Iowa  in  October,  they  steamed  from  the  New  York 
harbor  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  bound  for  India.  While 
both  the  Grabers  shared  mission  ambitions  (Mrs.  Graber  had 
thought  of  China),  the  decision  to  go  to  India  was  difficult  to 
make  over  offers  to  teach.  But  the  influence  of  Nelson  Lit- 
willer,  who  was  enthusiastically  preparing  for  the  Argentine 
field,  turned  the  young  couple  toward  India. 
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As  J.  D.  Graber  enters  retirement,  he  will  have  more  time  for  his  favorite 
hobby,  gardening.  Here  he  experiments  with  growing  apples  in  plastic 
freezer  bags.  "It  saves  spraying  for  worms,”  laughed  Graber. 


The  experiences  in  India  were  often  frustrating,  but  always 
challenging.  There  were  cultural  adjustments,  changes  in 
diet,  and  language  study.  And  the  missionary  always  had  to 
be  careful  not  to  offend.  For  example,  an  Indian  messenger 
boy  and  the  missionary  were  about  to  cross  a wide,  shallow 
stream.  Graber  said  in  Hindi,  “Chaprasi,  it’s  too  much  trou- 
ble to  take  off  my  shoes  but  I have  an  idea.  If  you  will  hold 
on  to  my  legs,  I will  walk  across  the  stream  on  my  hands.’ 
Chaprasi  guided  J.  D.  Graber  to  the  opposite  shore — wheel- 
barrow fashion. 

Seven  Years  in  India 

The  Grabers  spent  seven  years  in  India  before  coming  to 
the  States  for  their  first  furlough  in  1932.  Because  of  the  de- 
pression they  did  not  return  to  India  until  1934,  allowing 
him  time  to  complete  two  years  of  theological  study  at 
Princeton. 

In  India,  the  work  varied  for  the  Grabers.  Mrs.  Graber 
aided  the  women  in  their  WMSA-type  fellowship  while  her 
husband  supervised  the  Shantipur  Leprosy  Home,  the  car- 
pentry school,  and  the  high  school.  He  also  engaged  in  vil- 
lage evangelism,  pastoral  work,  general  church  administration, 
writing,  and  editorial  work  among  many  other  tasks  that  are 
necessary  to  sustain  a family  anywhere.  While  in  India,  the 
Grabers  became  the  parents  of  two  children,  Ronald  and  El- 
eanor. 

When  the  Grabers  returned  for  their  second  furlough  in 
1942,  they  left  pictures  on  the  walls  and  rugs  on  the  floor  of 
their  Indian  home,  expecting  to  return  after  one  year.  Gra- 
ber completed  his  work  for  the  BD  at  Princeton  in  1943  and 
then  traveled  to  China  the  next  year  with  Sam  Goering  to 
study  relief  and  mission  possibilities  in  that  land.  When  he 
returned  in  1944,  the  Mission  Board  appointed  him  general 
secretary  to  fill  the  place  of  the  retiring  S.  C.  Yoder. 

When  he  began  his  administrative  work  with  the  Board, 
Graber  was  responsible  for  the  total  program — he  directed 
overseas  missions,  health  and  welfare  institutions,  public  re- 


lations, deputation,  personnel  recruitment,  plus  editing  “Mis- 
sion News”  for  Gospel  Herald.  Under  his  administration, 
overseas  Mennonite  mission  fields  grew  from  three  in  two 
countries  to  19  in  14  countries  today. 

Graber  worked  on  a year-by-year  appointment,  always 
hoping  that  he  and  his  wife  could  someday  return  to  India. 
“Each  year  we  cherished  the  thought  that  the  next  would  be 
the  one  to  take  us  back,”  commented  Mrs.  Graber,  "but 
Joe’s  responsibilities  grew.  I guess  we  never  did  resign  our- 
selves to  staying  in  the  States  until  we  built  our  house  in 
Elkhart. 

Graber  added,  “We  do  owe  a debt  to  our  Indian  friends. 
Here  we  learned  to  pray.  From  them  we  learned  piety,  faith, 
and  devotion.  In  India  we  could  see  the  materialism  and  the 
often  crass  worldliness  of  the  church  in  the  West  (Occident) 
more  clearly.  Our  lives  were  greatly  enriched  by  our  fellow- 
ship in  the  gospel  during  these  years  of  service  in  India. 

It  was  while  he  directed  missions  at  Elkhart  that  J.  D. 
Graber  flowered  into  the  church  statesman  that  he  is  today. 
One  Board  member  asked  at  the  1967  meeting  in  Hesston, 
“What  would  the  Mission  Board  meeting  be  like  without  Joe 
Graber?”  An  Elkhart  staff  colleague  related,  “When  Joe 
Graber  visited  us  on  the  field,  he  was  a person  with  us.  He 
lifted  our  spirits  in  a time  of  discouragement.  When  anyone 
had  a story  to  tell,  Joe  would  have  a better  one.  It  was  not 
so  much  what  he  said,  but  his  attitude  in  saying  it  that  was 
helpful  to  us.” 

J.  D.  Graber  s ingenuity  has  endeared  him  to  many.  Cof- 
fee breaks  have  vibrated  to  the  key  of  his  earthy  jokes;  sec- 
retaries have  mailed  thousands  of  information  letters  which 
he  used  to  fold  on  an  old  adapted  washing  machine  wringer 
during  the  noon  hour.  His  wife  best  described  how  her  hus- 
band operates:  “When  we  were  first  married  I became  quite 
apprehensive  when  a sermon  deadline  approached  and  it 
appeared  that  Joe  had  done  nothing.  But  gradually  I learned 
that  he  constantly  rolls  such  things  around  in  his  mind  until 
the  deadline  demands  he  put  them  on  paper.  Then  in  only  a 
few  hours  he  is  ready.” 

A Concern  for  the  Church 

His  strong  personal  convictions  are  also  well  known.  But 
he  is  a man  of  tremendous  humility,  quickly  voiced  a co- 
worker. Graber  has  shared  a concern  that  the  church  should 
operate  under  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  a day  when  institu- 
tionalism has  blunted  the  effectiveness  of  personal  ap- 
proaches to  missions.  As  he  has  often  repeated,  The  king- 
dom of  God  will  surely  come  in  if  the  mimeograph  machine 
holds  out.”  He  admonishes  the  audiences  to  whom  he  min- 
isters to  “depend  upon  the  empowering  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  we  could  but  consecrate  ourselves  enough  so  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  use  us,  then  the  Lord’s  work  would  be  done.” 

Mr.  Missions  envisions  the  church  as  being  the  instrument 
of  God’s  work  on  earth.  “The  church  is  the  community  of 
the  saints.  A church  that  has  lost  its  sense  of  mission  has 
become  a mere  museum  piece  in  the  world.  It’s  the  church 
that  one  visualizes  with  wings,  the  church  with  wheels,  the 
church  that  goes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  the  church  is  on 
the  move.  ” d 
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Missions  Today 


Dedication  Makes  the  Difference 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

One  hears  compliments  about  Mennonite  young  people  in 
service,  in  university,  on  the  job,  and  in  the  service  profes- 
sions. These  should  encourage  and  humble  us.  To  become 
proud  of  our  name,  our  heritage,  our  culture,  or  our  per- 
formance would  be  sinful  and  foolish. 

Being  Christian  makes  the  difference.  If  being  a Mennonite 
does  not  primarily,  and  almost  completely,  simply  mean  being 
a dedicated  Christian,  our  concept  of  what  being  a Mennonite 
is  is  defective.  There  are,  of  course,  some  traditional  and  cul- 
tural aspects  to  any  denominational  family,  more  so  for  Men- 
nonites  because  of  our  400  plus  years  of  history,  But 
tradition  and  history  for  a church  are  useful  only  if  they 
encourage  discipleship  and  dedication. 

Most  Christian  movements,  unfortunately,  pass  through 
three  distressing  phases: 

(1)  Early  first  love,”  enthusiasm  and  vitality,  often  with 
persecution  and  always  at  variance  with  the  world  spirit  of 
the  day;  (2)  worship  of  the  past  as  they  begin  to  idealize  the 
giants  that  were  in  the  movement  in  the  glorious,  early 
years,  and  (3)  institutionalism,  when  the  movement  becomes 
respectable,  when  it  becomes  a denomination  and  ceases  to 
be  a sect,  vital  faith  and  commitment  grow  lax,  and  every 
attempt  is  made,  often  by  liberal  use  of  money  that  is  now 
available  among  prosperous  and  affluent  members,  to  pre- 
serve and  exploit  the  glorious  past  through  institutions. 

Can  we  arrest  this  downward  trend  in  our  Mennonite 
Church?  Where  are  we  today  in  terms  of  this  progression? 
Obviously,  we  are  no  longer  in  the  first  phase  simply  as  a 
matter  of  time.  Let  us  thank  God,  however,  that  at  least 
some  of  our  early  characteristics  are  still  discernible  among 
us.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  is  the  reason  for  the 
compliments  we  receive. 

But  deteriorating  trends  must  be  firmly  resisted.  We  do 
see  some  considerable  worship  of  the  past  that  leads  to  smug 
satisfaction  rather  than  inspiring  to  self-giving  and  dedication. 
Our  institutions  are  large  and  numerous.  Here  we  must  be 
on  the  alert  lest  our  institutions,  our  organizations,  and  our 
churches  become  secularized  and  spiritually  inert.  The  world 
spirit  is  pressing  in  hard  upon  us. 

Dedication  is  the  key.  In  fact,  in  the  New  Testament  ded- 
ication and  holiness  are  translated  from  the  same  Greek  word 
and  are,  therefore,  synonymous.  We  are  thankful  that  our 
young  people  in  VS,  CPS,  Pax,  mission,  service  profession, 
university,  factory,  business,  and  wherever  they  are  found  are 
still  reflecting  some  of  the  original  and  historic  faith;  they 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  are  followers  of  Jesus.  As 
long  as  this  is  true  Christ  will  be  revealed,  witness  will  be 
effective,  and  their  lives  will  have  a unique  quality  in  the 
midst  of  a secular  and  decadent  culture. 


My  Prayer 

O God, 

Today  l thank  You 
For  creating  within  me 
The  capacity  to  love 
You  and  others. 

Forgive  my  self-centered  living. 
Awaken  such  love 
For  You 

That  l may  know 
You  better  than  mu  own  flesh. 
Quicken  my  love  for  others 
So  that  my  capacity  to  care 
To  understand  and  share 
Their  concerns 
Might  be  increased. 

May  no  ill  feeling 
Or  hate 

Prostitute  the  capacity 
You  have  given 
To  me — to  love. 

Amen. 


Bancroft  Church 

The  Bancroft  Mennonite  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  founded  in 
1944.  In  1945  the  initial  church  building  was  erected.  In  1984  the 
building  was  enlarged  in  order  to  afford  additional  seating  capacity 
and  educational  facilities.  Freeman  Aschliman  was  the  first  and  on- 
ly resident  pastor.  He  served  the  congregation  faithfully  for  nineteen 
years.  He  passed  away  Mar.  15,  1967.  P.  L.  Frey  was  chosen  to 
serve  in  his  place  until  a resident  pastor  can  be  obtained.  The 
present  membership  is  approximately  70. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  vear  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdafe,  Pa.  15683.  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Attend  Mennonite  General  Conference  This  Summer 


In  a recent  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  you  received  a 
welcome  to  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  General  Con- 
ference sessions  Aug.  21-24  by  the  chairman  of  the  local 
planning  committee,  Richard  Detweiler. 

The  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  campus 
provides  a beautiful  and  adequate  setting  for  the  meeting 
place  of  this  Conference.  The  members  of  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference  are  known  for  their  very  gracious  hos- 
pitality. There  are  many  evidences  already  that  those  attend- 
ing will  experience  the  warm  fellowship  of  God’s  people. 

This  year  the  program  is  structured  to  provide  more  oc- 
casions for  informal  fellowship.  Following  the  sessions  of  the 
last  biennial  meeting  of  Mennonite  General  Conference,  sev- 
eral persons  expressed  the  concern  that  more  opportunity  be 
given  for  this  kind  of  fellowship. 

General  church  meetings  provide  the  rare  occasion  for 
meeting  former  acquaintances  and  friends  whom  one  may 
never  see  at  any  other  time.  Often  the  time  is  scheduled 
with  meetings  to  such  an  extent  that  no  time  is  available 
for  informal  fellowship.  This  year  we  are  endeavoring  to 
provide  some  of  this  with  one-half  hour  breaks  between  each 
daytime  session  in  addition  to  mealtime  breaks. 

The  inspirational  services  are  planned  for  the  three  eve- 
nings— Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  These  will  be 
primarily  worship  occasions  with  a minimum  of  reporting  of 
the  delegate  sessions  of  the  day.  The  daytime  sessions  will, 


of  course,  also  be  occasions  for  worship  and  inspiration  in  the 
midst  of  work. 

Families  can  attend  General  Conference  in  connection  with 
family  trips  and  summer  vacations.  There  are  many  points  of 
natural  beauty  and  historic  interest  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
the  Franconia  area.  Any  who  may  not  wish  to  attend  the  day 
sessions  can  find  a wide  selection  of  interesting  places  to  visit 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  Lansdale,  and  could  then  par- 
ticipate in  the  evening  sessions.  Persons  interested  are  en- 
couraged to  contact  Lee  Yoder,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  R.  1,  Box  296,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446;  telephone 
215  368-1033.  He  will  be  able  to  give  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  historic  places,  natural  wonders,  and  scenic  views 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Attendance  at  meetings  of  a churchwide  nature  keeps 
persons  informed  and  up  to  date  on  church  life  and  activities. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  personal  exposure  to  God’s  ac- 
tivity in  the  midst  of  His  people.  Witness  the  work  of  God 
in  the  church  as  it  will  be  evident  in  this  biennial  session  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference. 

We  are  confident  that  God  will  meet  us  in  the  gathering 
on  the  campus  of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Aug.  21-24.  Come  and  join  us  in  this  spiritual  experience, 
and  become  a channel  of  His  grace  and  power  to  His  people. 
— Howard  Zehr,  executive  secretary,  Mennonite  General 
Conference. 


Ecumenism  and  Evangelism 


What  appears  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  areas  of  the  whole 
ecumenical  movement  is  in  the  area  of  evangelism.  When  the 
church  is  most  alive,  it  considers  evangelism  as  the  heartbeat 
of  its  life.  Yet  some  leaders  of  the  ecumenical  movement  are 
frank  to  confess  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  in 
the  area  of  evangelism.  There  are  those  within  the  ecumen- 
ical framework  who  are  extremely  critical  of  past  and  present 
methods  of  evangelism,  but  they  have  yet  to  produce  much 
that  is  new,  different,  or  workable.  And  it  remains  doubtful 
to  this  editor  that  a large  joining  of  denominations  will  leave 
any  lasting  mark  on  the  world,  no  matter  how  big  such  a 
movement  becomes,  without  evangelistic  fervor. 

This  present  position  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  all 
the  more  strange  because  it  can  be  said  that  the  first  roots 
of  today’s  movement  are  found  in  the  evangelistic  work  of 
D.  L.  Moody  and  the  missionary  service  which  resulted.  Wil- 
liam Carey  and  John  R.  Mott  were  persons  active  in  the 
missionary  movement  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  tl^e  missionary  emphasis  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost.  It 


must,  of  course,  be  pointed  out  that  some  persons  and  pro- 
moters of  the  ecumenical  movement  have  contributed  much  to 
our  understanding  of  the  church  and  its  mission.  Yet  the 
thrust  for  evangelism  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  larger  concern 
for  ecumenism. 

The  bad  word  is  proselytizing  which  today  means  there 
should  be  no  seeking  to  convert  others.  Also  it  appears  that 
the  movement  today  could  rightly  be  called  a religious  ecu- 
menism rather  than  Christian  ecumenism,  since  the  ultimate 
goal,  according  to  one  prominent  ecumenical  leader,  is  to  in- 
clude finally  beyond  Catholics  and  Jews  other  non-Christian 
religions  in  the  union. 

Somehow  the  whole  ecumenical  movement  would  seem  to 
have  greater  possibilities  for  good  if  it  would  include  a dy- 
namic plan  of  Christian  evangelism.  And  it  is  doubted  if  it 
will  have  much  to  offer  the  church  or  world  until  it  does. 
Certainly  evangelism  need  not  be  in  old  forms  and  ways,  but 
it  should  at  least  be  that  which  calls  men  to  saving  faith  and 
life  in  the  one  and  only  Savior  of  the  world.  And  this  is  the 
challenge  to  every  denomination. — D. 
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Christian  Students  on  the  State  Campus 


The  Christian  student  on  the  state  college  campus  may 
find  himself  in  a quandary.  He  is  related  to  the  church  and 
controlled  by  Christ  while  his  school  is  under  the  state.  This 
predicament  may  be  either  destructive  or  constructive,  de- 
pending on  the  student’s  attitudes  toward  his  environment, 
his  faith,  and  his  development. 

Students  thrive  on  questions.  Campus  questions  probe  un- 
limited areas.  Fact  and  faith  are  tested  with  equal  audacity. 
The  open  mind  is  hailed  as  a sign  of  a scholar. 

The  value  of  questioning  must  not  lead  to  indiscriminate 
use.  The  first  question  recorded  in  Scripture  was  a doubt- 
planter:  Yea,  hath  God  said?’  The  forces  of  the  natural 

against  the  spiritual  have  long  expressed  themselves  in  ques- 
tion form.  The  Colossians  were  told,  “Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy’’  (Col.  2:8). 

Questions  of  Unworthy  Motive 

Jesus  at  times  refused  to  engage  in  dialogue  on  questions 
of  unworthy  motive.  Herod  had  long  wanted  to  see  Jesus. 
When  the  opportunity  came,  "he  questioned  with  him  in 
many  words;  but  he  answered  him  nothing”  (Lk.  23:9).  The 
student  cannot  judge  motives  but  does  well  to  remember  that 
the  typical  worldly  motive  is  not  necessarily  a good  setting 
for  dialogue.  The  Bible  insists,  “Whatsoever  things  are  pure, 

. . . think  on  these  things”  (Phil.  4:8). 

Jesus  knew  Herod  would  find  no  significance  in  the  truth. 
Herod  wanted  his  curiosity  tickled  and  would  not  have  as- 
similated real  answers.  Sincere  questions  of  faith  serve  as 
mind-openers  for  search  but  are  frustrated  in  the  absence  of 
truth.  Jesus  said,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth.” 

While  the  Bible  is  a question-raiser,  it  is  primarily  an  an- 
swer-giver. The  Christian  student  ought  not  be  satisfied  with 
either  the  unquestioned  answer  or  the  unanswered  question 
but  needs  to  bring  the  entire  process  under  the  lordship  of 
Christ. 

The  prevailing  atmosphere  on  the  state  campus  is  one  of 
self-seeking.  Neither  in  intent  nor  in  reality  is  there  an  em- 
phasis that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory. 

Attitudes  at  an  institution  of  learning  invade  on  many  and 
sometimes  subtle  fronts.  Where  a worldly  set  of  values  exists, 
philosophical  and  practical  applications  are  worldly.  Promo- 
tion is  preferred  to  service  and  the  dollar  to  divine  will.  The 
Christian  student  must  remember  the  rubbing-off  tendency  of 
attitudes  and  allow  the  Spirit-indwelled  to  produce  His  fruit. 

We  all  know  natural  conformity.  Man  is  gregarious.  He 
likes  the  company  and  acceptance  of  others.  Conforming  to 
the  group  convinces  self  of  acceptability.  Society  will  judge 
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the  morality  of  an  act  by  whether  “everybody’s  doing  it.” 

The  Christian  knows  sanctified  conformity.  The  brother- 
hood provides  a setting  for  Christian  gregariousness.  God 
made  and  knows  our  psychological  constitution  and  expects 
the  Christian  to  allow  himself  to  be  encouraged  by  his  Chris- 
tian brothers  to  a holy  life.  The  student  needs  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  privilege  as  a member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  Christian  knows  nonconformity.  His  conformity  to  the 
church  is  more  than  mere  crowd-following.  He  is  renewed  in 
his  mind,  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  church,  and 
follows  Jesus  personally.  The  intensity  of  the  school  schedule 
may  tempt  the  student  to  laxity  in  church  participation.  Here 
is  tested  his  nonconformity. 

The  explicity  of  home  and  church  is  the  setting  in  which 
most  Christians  come  to  the  Lord.  Childhood  acceptance  of 
the  Way  is  aided  by  careful  explanations  of  salvation.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  and  has  been  the  lifelong  and  eternal  blessing 
of  many. 

The  simplicity  of  man’s  response  to  God  is  spoken  of  by 
Jesus  as  becoming  like  a child.  Never  does  one  at  first  fully 
understand  all  the  implications  of  being  a Christian.  Trust  is 
not  in  situations  but  in  Christ. 

The  complexity  of  continuing  in  the  faith  tries  and 
strengthens  the  Christian.  Some  of  these  complexities  are 
sharply  focused  on  the  state  campus.  This  provides  for  devel- 
opment not  only  as  a student,  but  also  as  a Christian. 

“Therefore  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;  not  laying  again  the  foundation 
of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  toward  God” 
(Heb.  6:1).  When  the  Christian  meets  the  world  and  tempta- 
tion, he  needs  a settled  faith.  He  should  understand  in  his 
heart  that  he  has  repented  and  must  no  longer  wonder 
whether  he  believes  Christ.  That  foundation  should  be  firmly 
laid  before  he  treads  the  state  campus,  lest  it  be  uprooted 
and  destroyed. 

The  Function  of  Faith 

Faith  is  a required  dimension  for  a meaningful  education. 
It  is  a factor  in  all  spiritual  considerations  and  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. Conclusions  will  be  influenced  and  determined 
by  faith.  “Through  faith  we  understand  . . . (Heb.  11:3). 
Differences  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  word  of  man 
will  be  understood  by  knowing  that  man  errs  because  faith  is 
a missing  link. 

Jesus  spoke  of  the  Christian’s  dual  setting:  “These  are  in 
the  world,  . . . not  of  the  world.”  This  experience  is  intensi- 
fied on  the  state  campus.  The  Christian  student  must  remain 
sensitive  to  his  Lord  and  the  brotherhood.  His  new  situation 
does  not  release  him  from  either  responsibility. 

In  a crucifying  world  the  cross  is  inevitable.  The  heart  of 
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man  is  as  ready  to  crucify  Jesus  today  as  it  was  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  function  of  faith  is  to  remain  true  to 
Christ  in  this  setting,  to  bear  the  cross,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  promote  the  Word  of  reconciliation. 

The  student  is  sometimes  torn  between  being  and  becom- 
ing. He  wonders  where  he  is  or  where  he  is  going.  Any  sort 
of  rapid  change  can  be  confusing.  The  student  must  face  the 
challenge  of  change  with  a pace-keeping  faith. 

The  Christian  student  needs  to  be  related  and  needs  to 
relate  to  the  church.  His  background  may  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  home  and  church.  On  the  campus  he  finds  the 
demands  of  adulthood  shaping  his  philosophy.  He  gives  five 
days  or  more  per  week  to  school  and  perhaps  one  day  to 
church.  This  proportion  of  time  may  eventually  determine  his 
loyalties.  He  must  make  the  church  a vital  influence  in  his 
life. 

The  Christian  student  needs  to  be  strengthened  and 
strengthening.  Too  many  college  students  react  in  adolescent 
ways  toward  their  less  educated  (but  often  wiser)  Christian 
brothers.  Undoubtedly,  the  extended  education  of  youth  in 
America  has  contributed  to  a lack  of  respect  for  the  aged. 
The  Christian  student  will  avoid  this  tendency  while  yet 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  a spirit  of  meekness. 

The  Strength  of  Stability 

In  many  cases  of  conflict  the  Christian  can  be  master  or 
martyr.  Paul  said,  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ.  . . .” 
Self-pity  does  not  relieve  inner  conflicts  and  social  pressures. 
The  stability  of  faith  will  reduce  superficial  mountains  to 
molehills  and  change  stumbling-stones  to  stepping-stones. 
Rather  than  berate  the  church  for  its  failure  to  understand, 
let  the  student  remake  his  commitment  to  the  body  of  Christ 
and  seek  anew  to  understand  both  himself  and  others. 

The  state  school  can  provide  culture  for  service,  provided 
faith  is  kept  in  juxtaposition.  It  is  hoped  the  increased  trend 
of  Mennonite  youth  to  state  schools  will  contribute  to  in- 
creased world  need  for  skilled  services  in  a Christian  context. 
The  Christian  will  regard  his  own  development  in  terms  of 
responsibility  for  endowed  talent  in  light  of  human  need. 

The  Christian  should  see  his  state  school  experience  as  ex- 
posure for  understanding.  We  frequently  hear  of  the  cultural 
shock  which  disturbs  many  missionaries  upon  entry  into  other 
cultural  experiences.  The  Christian  student  who  finds  attend- 
ance at  a Christian  school  infeasible  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  insight  into  the  mind  of  nonreligious  and 
unchurched  people.  This  may  be  an  asset  to  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men  without  compromise  of  faith. 

The  Christian  student  on  the  state  campus  finds  himself  in 
a situation  that  will  try  him,  should  challenge  him,  and  may 
develop  him  for  greater  usefulness.  □ 
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Reigning 
From  the  Tree 


By  Herbert  Lockyer 

Within  the  Psalter  we  have  eight  royal  psalms.  Psalms 
93-100  are  known  as  the  Theocratic  Psalms  because  they 
portray  various  aspects  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Psalm  96  is  a great  missionary  psalm,  revealing  as  it 
does  Israel’s  responsibility  to  make  Jehovah  known  among 
the  nations,  to  tell  of  the  world  empire  of  the  heavenly 
King.  He  was  to  be  declared  as  emperor. 

There  is,  of  course,  a distinction  between  king  and  em- 
peror. A king  is  the  chief  ruler  over  a nation.  An  emperor 
is  the  highest  title  of  sovereignty  and  suggests  a ruler  of 
nations  and  of  lesser  sovereigns.  The  Lord  is  a world  em- 
peror, the  King  of  kings.  And  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become  His  world  kingdom,  and 
He  will  reign  supreme  over  all.  Rev.  11:15. 

The  basic  point  of  the  missionary  psalm  is  that  “The 
Lord  reigneth  from  the  tree”  (verse  10).  Occupying  practi- 
cally the  center  of  the  psalm,  it  is  full  of  deep  spiritual 
import.  As  earthly  kings  reign  and  have  thrones,  so  the 
Lord  has  His  throne  from  which  He  rules. 

Our  English  version  ends  with  “The  Lord  reigneth.”  An 
old  Latin  version,  however,  reads:  “The  Lord  reigneth  from 
the  tree.”  Justin  Martyr  accused  the  Jews  of  erasing  the 
words  “from  the  tree”  from  the  original  because  of  their 
intense  hatred  of  Christ,  who  is  praised  within  the  psalm 
as  Messiah.  Through  the  centuries  the  verse  was  cherished 
as  a prediction  of  the  cross  but  was  rejected  as  such  by  the 
Jews  of  the  first  two  or  three  centuries.  Thus  all  crucifixes 
before  the  eleventh  century  figure  Christ  as  robed  and 
crowned. 

But  Jesus  came  as  a King,  and  the  throne  from  which  He 
rules  is  not  a gilded  one  as  are  the  thrones  of  earth.  Rather, 
it  is  the  gory  cross  of  Calvary.  An  old  Latin  hymn  has  it: 

“Fulfilled  is  all  that  David  told 
In  true  prophetic  song  of  old; 

“Amid  the  nations  God,’  saith  he, 

‘Hath  reigned  and  triumphed  from  the  Tree.’  ” 

In  the  realm  of  grace  Christ  reigns  from  His  cross.  As 
the  Crucified  One,  His  tree  is  His  throne.  The  dying  Savior 
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was  the  triumphant  Lord.  He  died  not  as  a victim,  but  as 
victor. 

As  Jesus  died.  His  lips  were  opened  seven  times,  and  in 
these  last  utterances  we  have  a striking  witness  of  His 
sovereignty.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  there  are 
seven  sayings;  in  such  a sevenfold  completeness  we  have  a 
revelation  of  the  perfection  of  Christ’s  supremacy  or  sover- 
eignty within  the  realm  of  grace. 

The  order  or  progress  of  the  seven  cries  is  also  Christlike, 
for  He  began  with  His  enemies  and  ended  with  Himself.  All 
through  His  life  it  was  “others  first;  self  last.”  Thus  Jesus 
died  even  as  He  had  lived. 

Sovereign  Grace 

The  first  thing  Jesus  did  when  He  hung  on  the  cross  was 
to  seek  forgiveness  for  those  who  had  placed  Him  on  it.  He 
interceded  for  pardon  for  His  enemies  by  virtue  of  His  blood 
now  freely  flowing.  There  was  forgiveness  with  Him  that  He 
might  be  feared. 

What  supreme  magnanimity!  How  kingly  and  kind!  What 
triumph  was  it  when  in  spite  of  agony  of  body  He  could  yet 
realize  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  plead  for  the  forgiveness 
of  a fatherly  heart  as  He  died.  In  the  morning  of  His  life, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  His  heart  was  warmed  with 
the  thought  of  a Father’s  love.  And  now  in  the  blackest  hour 
of  life  faith  does  not  fail,  for  He  is  still  able  to  say  “Father” 
(Lk.  23:34). 

Do  we  reign  with  Christ  in  the  matter  of  forgiveness?  Are 
we  tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  another  even  as  God,  for 
Christ’s  sake,  hath  forgiven  us?  What  is  our  attitude  when 
others  wrong  us?  Our  participation  in  the  forgiveness  of  the 
cross  demands  that  we  forgive  until  seventy  times  seven. 

Sovereign  Power 

“Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise”  (Lk.  23:43). 
This  part  of  the  crucifixion  story  is  like  a flower  of  rare 
beauty  planted  among  dreary  crags  of  agony  and  blood. 
Robert  Browning  has  reminded  us  that  it  was  a thief  who 
said  the  last  kind  word  to  Christ.  At  the  very  depth  of  His 
anguish  the  malefactor  recognized  in  Jesus  a King  about  to 
possess  a kingdom,  and  amid  the  mockery  and  scorn  of  men 
he  acclaimed  His  lordship.  Let  others  spurn  His  kingly 
claims  if  they  wish.  This  pardoned  rebel  craves  a place  in 
His  kingdom. 

And  Christ  poured  an  overflowing  reward  upon  the  dying 
thief  who  recognized  His  sovereignty.  In  the  morning  the 
robber  was  out  of  Christ — at  noon,  in  Christ — in  the  eve- 
ning, with  Christ.  Guilt,  grace,  and  glory  were  the  three 
stages  then  in  the  spiritual  biography  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross.  Thus  he  became  the  first  subject  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  grace,  the  first  sinner  to  enter  paradise  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Christ  was  not  too  absorbed  in  His  own  agonies  to  for- 
get the  dire  spiritual  need  of  a sin-stained  fellow  sufferer. 
Although  His  hand  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  He  died  as  a 
King  indeed,  seeing  that  He  had  power  to  open  the  door 
of  eternal  bliss  for  a believing  soul  to  enter  with  Himself. 

And  we  likewise  reign  in  life  when  the  cross  fills  our 
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vision,  delivering  us  thereby  from  all  self-centeredness.  Are 
we  endeavoring  to  make  others  sharers  of  His  bliss?  Or  do 
we  hug  to  ourselves  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His 
salvation,  forgetting  the  need  of  multitudes  who  know  Him 
not? 

Sovereign  Love 

Turning  from  the  outer  circles  of  sin-blinded  Jews,  brutal 
soldiers,  and  a callous  thief,  Jesus  occupied  Himself  with 
those  within  the  inner  circle  so  dear  to  His  heart.  “Woman, 
behold  thy  son!  . . . Behold  thy  mother”  (Jn.  19:26,  27)! 
Here  we  find  Him  reigning  in  thoughtfulness  and  consid- 
eration as  He  died  upon  the  tree.  His  noble  mother  and 
beloved  disciple  were  His  thought  amid  the  final  agonies, 
and  tenderly  He  commended  them  to  one  another.  What 
supremacy! 

Christ  in  His  dying  moments  was  concerned  about  the 
future  welfare  of  her  who  had  borne  Him  and  whose  soul 
was  now  pierced  with  a sword.  Out  of  His  deep  poverty 
He  had  already  made  precious  gifts.  To  His  murderers  He 
bequeathed  the  forgiveness  of  His  Father;  to  His  com- 
panion in  crucifixion  the  prospects  and  pleasures  of  paradise. 
Now  His  mother  and  His  best-loved  disciple,  His  two  most 
coveted  treasures  on  earth,  He  bequeathed  to  one  another. 

He  had  no  earthly  possessions  to  leave  His  mother. 
Bringing  nothing  into  the  world  with  Him  as  He  entered, 
He  had  nothing  to  will  as  He  went  out.  He  died  as  poor  as 
He  had  lived.  All  that  He  could  do  was  to  give  a son  to 
His  mother  to  fill  His  place,  and  a mother  to  His  friend  who 
possibly  was  motherless  and  needed  Mary’s  care. 

And  what  a lesson  there  is  for  this  thoughtless,  cruel, 
ungrateful  age  in  our  Lord’s  consideration  of  others! 

We  live  in  a heartless  world.  Many  weep  because  of 
forgotten,  unrewarded  kindnesses.  No  matter  what  our  cir- 
cumstances, let  us  determine  to  manifest  the  grace  of  kind- 
ness to  those  who  need  it. 

Sovereign  Sacrifice 

None  will  ever  be  able  to  plumb  the  depth  of  the  awful 
words,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me” 
(Mt.  27:46)?  Here  we  come  to  a more  inner  circle,  for  in 
this  cry  the  Savior  speaks  to  none  but  God.  Around  Him 
was  dense  darkness,  for  the  light  of  the  world  was  being 
extinguished.  Within  the  Savior’s  heart,  however,  there  was 
blacker  darkness;  His  orphaned  cry  reveals  a crucifixion  of 
heart. 

In  such  a dark  moment  He  felt  the  terribleness  of  the 
load  of  human  sin.  Our  sins  made  His  cross  so  heavy.  But 
God,  in  His  tenderness,  drew  the  drapery  of  darkness  around 
His  beloved  Son  to  hide  His  anguish  from  human  gaze.  At 
His  birth,  night  became  light;  at  His  death,  light  became 
night. 

He  stayed  upon  the  cross  and  endured  that  experience  in 
order  that  we  might  be  forever  saved.  And  now  He  reigns 
from  the  tree  because  of  all  He  suffered  thereon. 

Have  we  ever  felt  that  the  sun’s  face  has  been  hidden, 
and  that  darkness  clouds  our  life?  If  we  cannot  trace  God, 
we  can  yet  trust  Him.  In  moments  of  extreme  anguish 


Jesus  could  still  say,  "My  God,  my  God.  Oh,  to  feel  the 

pressure  of  His  hand,  even  in  the  dark! 

For  twenty  hours  the  Sufferer  had  tasted  nothing.  For 
six  hours  His  battered  body  had  hung  upon  the  cross,  and 
when  the  tide  of  grief  had  assuaged.  He  was  able  to  real- 
ize in  some  measure  what  He  had  endured.  Vinegar  was 
offered  to  Him,  but  He  would  not  touch  it. 

Possibly  Satan  plied  Him  with  the  old  temptation:  “Com- 
mand water  to  quench  your  thirsty  lips.”  He  refused,  how- 
ever, the  opiate  of  man  and  any  effort  of  His  own  to  slake 
a conscious  thirst.  Easily  He  could  have  refreshed  Himself, 
but  He  went  to  the  limit  in  sacrifice. 

What  condescension!  What  kingly  humiliation!  The  One 
of  infinite  fullness,  who  created  all  streams  and  wells,  is  now 
smitten  with  a bitter,  burning,  raging  thirst.  And  truly.  He 
was  never  so  kingly  as  when,  in  His  cry  for  water.  He 
revealed  His  humanity.  He  humbled  Himself.  If  we  would 
resemble  His  kingliness,  we  must  be  prepared  to  travel  with 
Him  into  the  depths  of  humility.  Joseph  reached  his  throne 
with  Pharaoh  by  the  way  of  a dungeon.  “He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted. 

Christ’s  thirst,  however,  suggests  a twofold  thirst  all  of 
us  must  experience  if  we  would  reign  in  life.  There  is  a 
thirst  for  God,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will,  for 
the  rest  of  faith,  for  deeper  holiness  of  life.  And  then  we 
must  know  something  of  that  undying  thirst  for  souls,  for 
the  rescue  of  those  who  sit  at  the  world’s  broken  cisterns 
that  hold  no  water.  And  all  who  thirst  in  these  directions 
shall  be  filled. 

Sovereign  Provision 

We  have  now  reached  the  paean  of  victory — “It  is  fin- 
ished” (Jn.  19:30).  What  triumph!  There  is  the  cry  of  a victor 
in  this  acclamation  as  it  leaves  His  parched  throat.  Man  is 
born  to  live — Christ  was  born  to  die.  He  was  manifested  that 
He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  The  cross,  then, 
was  the  Savior’s  throne  upon  which  He  stripped  all  hellish 
forces  of  their  authority.  Calvary  was  Satan’s  Waterloo.  No 
wonder  the  early  fathers  spoke  of  the  cross  as  “the  finished 
work  of  Christ. 

God  makes  us  more  kingly  in  completion.  Life,  alas,  is 
strewn  with  unfinished  tasks;  it  is  full  of  ragged  edges.  Like 
the  man  in  the  gospel  story,  we  begin  to  build  but  are  not 
able  to  finish.  May  grace  be  ours  to  accomplish  the  work 
heaven  grants  us  to  do! 

Sovereign  Trust 

A voluntary  committal  and  dismissal  is  implied  in  the  cry, 
“Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit”  (Lk.  23:46). 
Here  Jesus  dismisses  His  spirit.  Willingly  He  stayed  upon 
the  cross  until  He  had  drained  the  dregs  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
suffering.  His  life,  however,  had  been  one  of  trust,  and  He 
now  reigns  in  trust.  “Trust  in  God  is  the  last  of  all  things 
and  the  whole  of  all  things,”  says  Faber.  Thus  Jesus  died  as 
He  had  lived,  committing  Himself  to  God. 

And  if  we,  like  Him,  would  reign  in  life,  we  must  know 
how  to  commit  our  way  unto  the  Lord.  Our  cross  will  lead 
to  a throne  as  we  trust  ourselves  to  God’s  fatherly  care.  □ 
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We  Are 
More  Than 
Conquerors 


By 

Christina  Neff 

'What  then  shall  we  say  to  this?  If  God  is  for  us,  who  is 
against  us?  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  No,  in  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  loved  us”  (Rom. 
8:31,  35,  37). 

How  these  words  must  have  inspired  and  thrilled  the 
little  band  of  Christians  in  Rome!  What  comfort  it  must  have 
brought  in  those  days  of  merciless  persecution!  I can  almost 
see  them  now,  huddled  in  a small  room,  speaking  in  soft 
whispers.  The  flame  from  a single  candle  flickers  on  the 
shadowy  walls  and  reflects  on  the  radiant  face  of  an  old  man 
with  snowy  beard,  and  a kind,  wrinkled  face;  a little  girl 
with  long  braids  and  bright  eyes;  a young  man  zealous  and 
eager  with  the  energy  of  youth;  and  others  listening  intently 
to  the  words  the  old  man  is  reading: 

“For  I am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in  all  crea- 
tion, will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom.  8:38,  39). 

Their  loved  ones  were  being  consumed  as  human  torches, 
fed  to  the  roaring  lions  and  left  to  die,  nailed  to  burning 
crosses.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  world  was  longing  to  grab 
them  in  its  clutches  and  hurl  them  to  their  death.  But  the 
light  that  was  in  them  could  not  be  extinguished.  Instead,  it 
burned  more  brilliantly,  and  although  it  flickered  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  has  been  assailed  by  foes  from  within  and  without, 
today  its  bright  rays  have  reached  every  corner  of  our  world. 
The  concentrated  dedication  of  the  early  church  continued 
throughout  the  centuries  and  became  the  universal  church  of 
today.  What  a privilege  it  is  to  be  a member  of  this  universal 
church  of  Jesus  Christ!  Even  as  a small  child,  I remember 
the  special  joy  of  sitting  between  my  mother  and  father  on 

Christina  Neff  tied  for  first  place  with  this  article  in  the  essay  contest  of  the 
Southwest  Conference. 


Christina  Neff 


the  polished  bench,  listening  to  the  music  and  the  words  of 
the  minister  in  the  quiet  reverence  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
little  country  village  where  we  lived,  there  was  no  Mennonite 
Church;  so  we  worshiped  and  worked  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  our  next  home,  in  Porterville,  we  found  good  fel- 
lowship in  the  United  Brethren  congregation.  These  experi- 
ences helped  me  to  realize,  as  a child,  that  the  church  is  not 
limited  to  one  locality  or  one  denomination,  but  is  the  great 
company  of  believers  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  united  in 
Christ,  and  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  His  commission: 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world.” 

What  is  the  church? 

The  church  is 

St.  John,  alone,  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  writing 
Scripture  which  would  thrill  and  cheer  Christians  on  to  the 
end  of  time. 

The  church  is 

George  Frederick  Handel,  on  his  knees,  composing  The 
Messiah  which  will  resound  again  this  Christmas  in  the 
great  concert  halls  of  the  world. 

And 

The  scholarly  John  and  Charles  Wesley  preaching  and 
singing  and  composing — changing  the  course  of  English 
history. 

The  church  is 

The  beloved  Frank  Laubach  teaching  thousands  of  illiter- 
ates to  read  as  they  learn  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  devout  Chinese  Christians  worshiping  in  the  silent 
corners  of  their  homes,  muted  by  constant  danger  and  fear. 
And  the  Bible  Society  sending  out  Scriptures  in  over  1,200 
languages  and  dialects  from  the  bush  of  Africa  to  the 
streets  of  Seoul. 

The  church  is 

The  kind,  thoughtful  Dorcas  of  biblical  time — and  present 
women,  giving  hours  and  days  in  sewing,  packing,  and 
shipping  clothing  for  those  who  need  it.  As  the  label  inside 
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the  garment  reads,  it  is  given  In  the  Name  of  Christ. 

The  church  is 

Dr.  Paul  Carlson  giving  up  a promising  career  in  surgery 
in  the  States  to  operate  by  candlelight  in  the  Congo,  and 
falling  silent  at  the  wall  at  the  hands  of  Simba. 

It  is  Betty  Elliot  making  her  way  into  the  savagery  of  the 
Stone  Age  Aucas  who  had  killed  her  husband  and  bringing 
to  them  the  message  of  love.  And  Rachel  Saint  working 
into  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  reducing  their  language 
to  writing  and  putting  in  their  words  the  words  of  light.  It 
is  the  Aucas  themselves,  born  again  and  baptizing  the 
children  of  the  missionary  they  killed. 

The  church  is 

George  and  Dorothy  Smoker  building  little  churches  all 
over  their  section  of  Tanzania. 

And 

Atlee  Beechy  organizing  the  relief  program  for  countless 
Vietnamese  refugees. 

It  is  the  disabled  and  ill  whose  lives  of  patient  prayer  sup- 
port the  active  service  of  Christians  throughout  the  world. 
The  church  is 

Voluntary  Service  and  Pax  workers  helping  with  relief 
kitchens,  rebuilding  bombed  churches,  assisting  in  agricul- 
ture, nursing,  and  teaching. 

It  is  in  the  eager  faces  of  little  children  in  Sunday  school, 
and  it  is  pastors  faithfully  proclaiming  the  Word  of  God 
and  ministering  to  our  needs. 

The  church  is 

Worship  . . . study  of  the  Word  . . . fellowship,  commun- 
ion, witness.  It  is  the  family  of  Christ.  Wherever  we  go  we 
will  find  warm  fellowship  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  faith.  As  Jesus  said,  “Whoever  does  the  will  of  my 
Father  is  my  mother  and  brother  and  sister.  Someone  has 
described  the  church  as  the  most  significant  society  in  the 
earth. 

Just  as  there  are  individuals  of  different  temperaments  and 
talents  within  the  same  family,  so  there  are  groups  or  de- 
nominations within  the  church.  Dr.  Louis  Evans  compares 
these  groups  to  the  sections  of  a great  stained-glass  window 
— blending  together  into  the  majestic  picture  of  Christ.  The 
particular  group  to  which  I belong,  within  this  company  of 
believers,  is  the  Mennonite  Church.  Since  the  Reformation  its 
historic  emphasis  on  nonresistance,  believer  s baptism,  disci- 
pleship,  and  simplicity  of  life  seems  significantly  close  to  our 
Lord’s  teaching  in  the  New  Testament,  so  close  that  thou- 
sands of  our  forefathers  died  for  their  faith,  which  they  held 
dearer  than  mortal  life. 

The  church  means  not  only  the  worldwide  fellowship  and 
the  denomination  but  also  the  immediate  congregation  in 
which  I now  live  and  work  and  worship.  It  has  become  to 
me  a place  of  spiritual  security,  strengthening,  and  service. 
In  our  own  particular  congregations  there  is  a special  bond 
of  friendship  and  fellowship,  a feeling  of  family.  No  agency, 
save  the  church,  has  the  facility  or  the  mood  or  the  insight 
to  bring  the  generations  together,  hearing  simultaneously  the 
cry  of  the  tiny  baby  and  the  tap  of  the  old  man’s  cane. 

In  this  day  of  fear,  unrest,  racial  tension,  and  nuclear 
stockpiles,  the  relevance  of  the  church  to  modern  man  is 


questioned.  Its  ability  to  answer  the  problems  of  life  and 
death,  even  the  validity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  challenged. 
But  above  the  turmoil  we  hear  the  words  of  the  Master: 
“Upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it”  (Mt.  16:18). 

Christ’s  mission  is  ours.  Mennonite  Hour  speaker  David 
Augsburger  has  said  that  we,  as  a church,  are  sent  to  bind 
up  the  wounded,  to  bring  release  to  the  captive,  to  minister 
new  wholesome  life  through  the  transforming  miracle  of  the 
gospel,  to  speak  reconciliation  in  a world  of  strife  with  weap- 
ons of  love,  mercy,  and  justice. 

I shall  never  forget  the  experience  of  seeing  the  resurrec- 
tion painting  at  Forest  Lawn.  As  the  curtain  rolls  back,  our 
resurrected  Lord  is  shown  with  arms  outstretched,  gloriously 
alive  and  glowing  with  holy  light.  And  looking  toward  Him 
in  the  billowing  clouds  of  heaven  are  the  thousands  and 
thousands  that  would  follow  Him  throughout  the  centuries  to 
come  ...  the  apostles,  the  early  Christians,  the  crusaders, 
the  Anabaptists,  the  Christians  of  today,  all  enveloped  in 
radiant  light.  The  sense  of  being  one  with  this  great  host  of 
believers  who  had  answered  the  call  of  their  Savior,  taken  up 
their  crosses,  and  followed  in  His  steps  is  overwhelming. 

What  a joyous  day  that  will  be  when  we,  the  church,  uni- 
versal, triumphant,  eternal,  shall  sing  resounding  praises  to 
our  great  Lord  and  King! 


Even  So  This  Grief 

By  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

If  this  my  loss  were  death,  if  you  had  gone 
Completely  from  this  earth  and  left  me  here 
To  know  the  probing  pain  of  loneliness 
And  yet,  beyond  all  light,  to  have  you  still, 

I think  that  I would  be  more  brave  and  past 
All  grieving  now;  for  as  your  face  grew  dim 
And  memory  lost  the  cadence  of  your  voice, 

I would  be  strangely  nearer  to  the  you 
Who  lives  and  breathes  in  other  spheres,  and  I, 
Not  seeing,  still  could  touch  the  fringes  of 
Your  immortality.  But  this  your  death 
Of  love  (or  seeming  death)  that  has  no  way 
To  end,  no  seed  of  resurrection,  no 
Design — I stretch  my  hand  to  you  again. 

Again  . . . and  find  again  the  dreadful  dark 
Of  emptiness.  Does  aspiration  make 
A star?  Or  was  it  always  there  and  I 
Long  blind?  Beyond  all  senses  must  I go 
To  search  your  heart?  Is  your  hand  reaching  out 
As  mine?  And  are  we  both  in  darkness,  bent 
Toward  seeking  light? 

I do  not  know;  but  I 
Have  left  to  hold  one  unseen  certainty: 

That  dark  as  well  as  light  can  deepen  love 
In  me.  I must  use  even  so  this  grief. 

— Time  of  Singing. 
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By  Coffman  Shenk 


It  might  be  said  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  at  least 
near  to  an  official  position  on  the  question  of  capital 
punishment.  The  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  General 
Conference  could  be  so  construed.  However,  in  writing  on 
the  subject  since  then,  Bro.  Guy  Hershberger  counseled 
continued  study  on  the  matter,  and  this  is  an  effort  to 
that  end.  This  seems  in  order  for  several  reasons:  (1)  The 
conference  action  lacked  considerable  of  unanimous  approval; 
(2)  there  had  not  been  time  for  any  full  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  (3)  practically  all  discussion  in  our  church 
publications  has  favored  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  So 
it  also  seems  in  order  to  attempt  a look  at  the  other  side. 

Agitation  in  Abolition 

Capital  punishment  has  been  used  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  In  recent  decades  a quite  strong  and  broad 
agitation  has  risen  for  its  abolition.  This  agitation  stems  from 
both  secular  and  religious  groups  and  from  varied  reason- 
ings, but  these  reasonings  I think  do  not  stand  up  well 
under  actually  critical  examination. 

One  factor  in  this  agitation  is  the  tendency  to  major  on 
the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  forgetting  that  Paul,  in 
Rom.  11:22,  couples  God’s  severity  equally  with  His 
goodness.  Christ’s  atonement  has  not  made  God  soft  on 
sin;  rather,  the  cost  of  redemption  only  emphasizes  the 
sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  penalty  it  must  carry.  The  time 
of  God’s  severity  is  not  yet  past  and  cannot  be  so  as  long 
as  sin  and  sinners  are  in  the  world  picture  and  God’s 
overtures  of  mercy  are  rejected. 

This  presentation  will  be  based  largely  upon  biblical 
ground.  But  this  writer  believes  also  that  in  principle  and 
validity  of  practice,  capital  punishment  could  stand  without 
direct  scriptural  backing. 

Most  present-day  writers  on  capital  punishment  ignore 

Coffman  Shenk,  Biglerville,  Pa.,  is  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Another  Look  at 


the  Scripture,  though  some  who  do  recognize  Scripture’s 
voice,  seem  in  their  expositions  to  confuse  rather  than 
clarify.  But  as  in  the  Bible  generally,  I believe  that  the 
Scriptures  here  involved  are  understandable  in  their  own 
wording  and  their  meaning  clear.  And  I believe  also  that 
God  does  not  complicate  man’s  faith  by  hiding  truth  behind 
the  wall  of  the  obvious. 

We  know  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  He 
was  the  consummation,  the  final  perfection  of  God’s 
creative  effort.  He  was  only  a little  lower  than  the 
angels  and  God  s intent  was  that  He  associate,  cooperate, 
and  fellowship  with  him.  Is  it  not  understandable  that  He 
should  be  most  jealous  of  the  well-being,  the  dignity,  and 
the  sanctity  of  this  product  of  His  highest  creative  skill, 
the  object  of  His  love  for  time  and  eternity?  Is  it  not  also 
understandable  even  to  our  finite  minds  that  for  this  being — 
God’s  own  image — to  be  struck  down  and  destroyed  by  any 
agency  outside  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  Himself,  was 
unconscionable  presumption,  and  that  God  irrevocably 
denied  to  any  but  Himself  the  right  to  take  human  life, 
save  on  conditions  He  Himself  set  forth?  Can  we  wonder 
that  God  placed  upon  the  first  murderer  a lifelong  curse 
and  later  repeatedly  decreed  that  in  the  commission  of 
this  crime,  the  murderer  forfeited  his  own  right  to  life? 
If  we  may  put  it  so,  the  death  penalty  is  not  valid  (only) 
because  God  decreed  it  but  rather  that  God  decreed  it 
because  it  was  already  valid  in  its  own  right. 

Not  Outdated 

We  do  not  question  the  rightness  of  the  sixth  command- 
ment in  Ex.  20.  Why  then  do  we  question  the  provision  God 
gives  in  Ex.  21,  and  later,  for  violation  of  that  command- 
ment? Is  Ex.  21  outdated,  but  not  Ex.  20? 

Had  God  changed  for  our  time  the  severity  in  dealing 
with  murder,  would  He  not  somewhere  in  Scripture  have 
given  us  clear  instruction? 
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For  Discussion 


Capital  Punishment 


A truth  once  declared  by  God  establishes  it,  but  on  the 
crime  of  murder,  its  classification  and  handling,  He  chooses 
to  speak  a number  of  times. 

Beginning  with  Cain,  the  Authorized  Version  has  him 
saying,  “My  punishment  is  greater  than  I can  bear.  Adam 
Clarke  believes  that  a more  accurate  rendering  is  'My 
sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven,”  and  God’s  later 
dealings  with  murder  never  depart  from  that  position  so 
far  as  man’s  guilt  and  liability  in  the  flesh  are  concerned. 
As  men  and  sin  and  its  complications  multiplied,  God 
flatly  invoked  the  death  penalty  for  deliberate  murder 
(and  other  crimes,  though  this  presentation  deals 
specifically  with  punishment  for  murder).  This  is  seen  1,500 
years  after  Cain  in  Gen.  9:6. 

Again  900  years  later,  in  Moses  time,  God  declares  with 
increased  detail,  and  a number  of  times,  against  murder. 
He  speaks  to  the  question  in  Ex.  21,  Lev.  24,  and  forty 
years  later  in  Num.  25  and  Deut.  19.  Again  after  five  and 
a half  centuries,  in  Jehoiakim  s time,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  God’s  judgment  upon  Judah  was  the  king’s  shedding 
of  innocent  blood  “which  the  Lord  would  not  pardon”  (2 
Kings  24.4).  In  none  of  these  Scriptures  does  God  diminish 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  nor  severity  of  the  penalty 
invoked.  The  values  involved  are  ageless  and  fundamental 
and  God  puts  emphasis  upon  them  by  these  repeated 
declarations. 

Jesus  in  Mt.  15:4  and  Mk.  7:9,  10  refers  to  the  death 
penalty  as  God  gave  it  in  Ex.  21.  He  does  not  cancel  or 
criticize  it,  but  does  rebuke  the  Jews  for  evasion  of  their 
responsibilities.  Paul  in  Acts  25:11  declares  himself  ready 
to  suffer  the  death  penalty  if  he  has  done  anything  worthy 
of  death.  Here  also  is  recognition  but  no  criticism  of 
capital  punishment.  Can  we  conclude  other  than  that  for 
4,000  years  and  extending  into  New  Testament  times  it  is 
the  way  of  Omnipotent  God  and  that  it  has  never  been 
modified  or  revoked? 


Consideration  of  this  question  requires  a clear  dividing 
of  the  duties  God  assigned  to  the  church  and  those  assigned 
to  the  state.  The  church  was  made  God  s sole  instrument 
in  His  supreme  effort,  under  grace  and  through  His  love 
to  win  men  and  save  their  souls.  But  not  all  men  respond 
to  God’s  love,  and  for  these  provision  was  needed  for 
control  by  force  and  punishment  when  necessary.  This 
task  God  specifically  assigned  to  the  state  as  both  Paul 
and  Peter  make  clear  (Rom.  13:4;  1 Pet.  2:14)  and  we 
cannot  but  accept  it  as  completely  valid  to  this  time. 

The  wisdom  of  this  divine  arrangement  is  readily 
apparent,  for  had  the  church  to  operate  through  love  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  force  on  the  other  it  would  be  both 
inconsistent  and  ineffective.  According  to  God  s order,  the 
church  saves — the  state  punishes.  Neither  church  nor  state 
can  do  the  work  of  the  other  or  use  the  other’s 
methods. 

Answer  to  Arguments 

It  seems  in  order  here  to  touch  briefly  some  arguments 
most  often  brought  against  the  use  of  the  death  penalty: 

1.  “ It  does  not  deter” 

The  argument  on  this  has  been  extensive,  but  neither 
pro  nor  con  seems  convincing.  Many  other  factors  enter 
into  the  question.  It  does  deter  murderers  from  repeating 
their  crime.  But  why  would  it  be  expected  to  deter  others 
when  there  is  only  a minute  percentage  of  enforcement? 
In  recent  years  much  less  than  one  percent  of  the  yearly 
total  of  9,000  murderers  in  the  United  States  received 
the  death  penalty,  and  as  of  now,  actual  executions  have 
almost  ceased. 

2.  "It  falls  mostly  on  the  poor,  unable  to  hire  expert  legal 

counsel ” 

This  is  likely  true,  but  the  miscarriage  is  not  in  that  a 
poor  but  guilty  man  was  executed.  Rather,  that  a rich  and 
guilty  criminal  was  able  to  escape  punishment.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  principle  but  in  its  faulty  administration  for 
which  God  will  someday  hold  guilty  those  responsible. 

3.  “ The  danger  of  executing  an  innocent  man” 

This  is  a possibility,  yet  God,  knowing  human  fallibility, 
assigned  to  the  state  this  task  of  maintaining  order  and 
administering  justice.  Likewise  we  could  say  that  God 
assigned  to  the  church  the  task  of  being  on  earth,  His 
sole  vessel  for  bringing  the  gospel  to  man.  But  we  know  the 
church  performance  has  also  been  far  from  perfect.  Should 
it  therefore  also  discontinue  its  effort?  If  one  is  logical,  is 
not  the  other? 
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4.  “ Life  is  too  sacred ” 

Is  that  not  begging  the  question?  Human  life  is  sacred 
indeed,  but  this  is  at  once  the  root  and  reason  why  God 
invoked  this  severest  of  penalties  for  murder.  Can  the 
criminal  who  violates  this  sacredness  of  life  claim  its 
protection  for  himself? 

5.  “The  death  penalty  and  its  execution  is  abhorrent  and 

revolting  to  human  sensibilities” 

It  should  be,  but  is  it  more  revolting  than  the  crime 
behind  it?  It  is  to  man’s  credit  that  he,  with  God,  “ has], 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked.”  But  this  does 
not  excuse  men  from  their  duty  of  administering  justice. 

6.  “Cuts  the  murderer  off  from  later  opportunity  to  repent” 

Months  and  years  elapse  from  imposition  of  the  death 
sentence  to  its  execution,  giving  time  for  repentance  if  the 
criminal  is  so  minded,  and  an  overhanging  death  sentence 
should  provide  the  most  potent  of  incentives  to  repentance. 

7.  “ Christ’s  atonement  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  the  death 

penalty" 

Heb.  9 tells  us  that  Christ  s atonement  did  accomplish 
once  and  forever  all  that  the  centuries  of  blood  sacrifices 
had  done  or  could  do,  but  we  must  see  this  significant 
difference — that  God  never  specified  animal  blood 

sacrifices  as  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  shedding  human 
blood  in  murder.  For  this,  without  exception,  the 
murderer’s  own  lifeblood  was  required. 

In  Acts  5 God  judged  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
as  worthy  of  death  and  carried  it  out  immediately.  There 
was  no  intimation  that  Christ’s  atonement  had  fulfilled 
for  them  the  requirement  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  atonement  does  provide  that  the  soul  even  of  a 
murderer,  when  pentient,  can  be  saved  in  eternity,  but 
does  Scripture  anywhere  allow  that  in  the  flesh  the 
murderer  can  escape  the  consequences  of  his  sin?  One 
Mennonite  writer  has  said,  and  many  others  agree,  that 
“forgiveness  does  not  cancel  the  physical  consequences 
of  sin.”  A spokesman  from  another  denomination  said 
recently,  "If  we  understand  plain  English,  it  seems  the 
Mennonites  are  saying  that  the  atonement  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  punish  criminals.” 

Christ  on  the  cross  in  the  final  throes  of  His  atoning 
work  granted  eternal  life  to  the  soul  of  the  penitent  thief 
but  with  no  implication  against  the  state’s  claim  upon  his 
body  which  the  thief  himself,  in  Christ’s  presence, 
recognized  as  just.  Does  not  reason  itself  forbid  that  the 
divine  Son  of  God  should  have  endured  the  agonies, 
far  beyond  physical,  of  Gethsemane  and  the  cross,  to  save 
man  from  the  physical  consequences  of  sin?  But  we  praise 
God  for  the  infinitely  more  important  accomplishment  of 
saving  of  the  soul  in  eternity. 

I venture  the  hope  that  the  question  of  our  attitude 
toward  capital  punishment  may  again  come  under  the 
deliberate  scrutiny  of  a representative  body  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Q 


Are  We 
Christian  Sinners? 

By  David  W.  Shenk 

You  should  always  kill  your  enemies. 

“It  is  right  to  tell  lies.” 

“Believe  in  God.” 

“Only  slaves  should  work.” 

“Pray  often.” 

“ Men  should  divorce  their  old  wives.” 

“You  should  give  to  the  poor.” 

Incongruous,  isn’t  it?  A good  example  of  religiosity  without 
a sense  of  ethic — at  least  not  Christian  Sermon-on-the- 
Mount  ethic.  It  is  good  that  missionaries  go  to  show  such 
people  the  light.  Aren’t  we  lucky  to  have  the  true  faith? 
But  wait! — 

‘Christians  should  shoot  communists.” 

“Send  Bibles  to  China.” 

“We  need  more  missiles.” 

“I  deserve  the  best.” 

“Send  missionaries  to  the  heathen.” 

“Whites  only.” 

“We  are  best.” 

The  world  ponders.  Many  turn  away  in  disgust.  Christian 
self-righteousness  is  repulsive;  our  inconsistencies  are  nause- 
ating. When  we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  there  isn’t 
much  brag  left. 

This  leaves  us  with  two  alternatives.  First,  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  defending  our  rightness.  We  can  insist  that  true 
Christians  don’t  believe  in  “white  only”  or  that  the  Chris- 
tian leader  exhorting  good  “bear”  shooting  in  Vietnam 
wasn’t  speaking  for  Mennonites.  But  this  position  is  quick- 
sand. Some  churches  do  have  “white  only”  policies,  and  the 
Mennonite  temptation  to  smugly  leak  word  that  the  sins  of 
Christendom  are  somehow  Protestant  or  Catholic  blunders, 
thus  exempting  us,  is  a leaking  tub. 

All  Have  Sinned 

The  second  alternative  is  to  repent.  Repentance  means 
that  we  confess  to  ourselves  and  to  others  that  the  biblical, 
“All  have  sinned,”  does  not  exempt  Christians.  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  Judge  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  He  is  Judge  of 
those  outside  the  Christian  tradition.  Repentance  means 
the  acceptance  of  forgiveness  and  commitment  to  Christ 

David  W.  Shenk  is  a missionary  in  Tanzania,  Africa.  This  article  is  reprinted 
from  the  Missionary  Messenger. 
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the  Lord.  When  Christ  is  Lord,  others  sense  that  we  are 
sorry  for  our  personal  sin  as  well  as  for  the  sins  of  our 
brothers. 

Repentance  for  personal  sin  and  for  the  collective  sin  of 
Christendom  frees  us  to  proclaim  Christ  who  is  the  true 
Judge  of  every  religion.  The  burden  of  apology  is  gone,  and 
the  decks  are  cleared  for  Christ  to  take  action.  The  battle- 
ground isn’t  between  Christianity  and  world  religions;  it  is 
between  Christ  and  men.  But  when  we  defend  the  goodness 
of  Christianity,  the  issues  are  clouded. 

A defense  of  Christianity  hardens  people  and  frequently 
drives  them  deeper  into  the  proud  abyss  of  their  own  reli- 
giosity. Islam  boasts  great  achievements  from  the  renowned 
University  of  Cordoba,  which  was  a center  of  European 
learning  for  centuries,  to  that  overwhelming  intellectual 
achievement— the  zero.  Buddhism  represents  a profound 
philosophical  system  superbly  tailored  to  the  harsh  realities 
of  Asian  poverty.  Communism  has  probably  achieved  more 
rapid  economic  progress  in  two  generations  than  any  other 
ideological  system  in  history.  Confucius  structured  an  ethical 
system  reinforced  by  respect  for  one  s elders,  which  was  the 
guiding  light  of  Chinese  civilization  for  two  and  a half 
millennia.  The  list  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  clear  that  others 
can  boast,  too.  That  is  why  world  religions  are  in  an  ex- 
pansive mood  just  now.  They  are  showing  us  Christians 
that  they  rate,  too. 

Even  if  a person  is  brainwashed  sufficiently  by  the  sleek 
genial  missionary  to  believe  that  he  should  switch  religions, 
what  have  you  gained?  A statistic?  Possibly  little  more.  The 
new  statistic  likes  things  foreign.  His  old  life  is  withering  on 
the  vine  under  the  weight  of  secularism.  A bit  confused,  he 
gives  Christianity  a try.  He  changes  religions  about  as 
casually  as  one  changes  from  work  clothes  into  Sunday 
clothes.  He  thinks  that  he  has  left  a good  religion  for  a 
better  one.  He  feels  that  he  is  a really  good  fellow — before, 
he  was  only  good. 

Help  for  Sinners 

But  Christ  didn’t  come  to  help  good  people;  He  came  to 
help  sinners.  So  the  convert  is  actually  more  lost  than  he 
was  before  he  joined  Christianity.  He  is  more  lost  because 
he  believes  that  he  has  become  a better  person  by  switching 
religions.  The  fallacy  is  nourished  by  the  notion  that  all  the 
world  is  bad  except,  of  course,  Christians. 

Perhaps  it  is  a good  thing  that  Christians  are  in  a dilem- 
ma today.  It  is  the  Christian  nations  that  developed  the 
bomb,  the  Christians  that  heap  up  more  and  more  of  the 
world’s  wealth  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  rot  in  poverty, 
the  United  States  of  America  that  boasts  of  Christian  respect 
for  human  life  while  slinging  napalm  all  over  Vietnam.  If 
the  catastrophe  of  our  sinfulness  can  drive  us  to  repentance, 
to  an  admittance  that  we  too  stand  under  the  awful  judg- 
ment of  Christ  just  as  the  non-Christians  do,  to  confess 
before  our  fellowmen  that  our  hands  are  not  clean,  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  empowering  grace  of  God,  then  there  is 
hope. 

It  is  an  axiom:  When  Christians  pray  the  sinner’s  prayer, 
others  learn  it,  too.  Q 


The  Silent  One 

By  Lucy  Ellen  Bender 

Zonda  was  a woman  who  sat  week  after  week  in  Sunday 
school  class  without  saying  a word.  She  was  never  called 
upon  to  lead  in  prayer  or  even  to  read  Scripture.  All  her 
teachers  were  afraid  to  call  on  her  because  they  knew  she 
was  shy. 

Then  came  that  Sunday  when  a visiting  minister’s  wife 
was  asked  to  teach  the  class.  Since  she  knew  next  to  no 
one  in  the  class,  she  glanced  over  the  roll  and  picked  out 
Zonda’s  name  at  random.  She  called  on  her  to  lead  in 
prayer.  The  regular  members  of  the  class  held  their  breaths 
and  let  them  out  slowly  as  Zonda  prayed  aloud,  haltingly 
at  first,  then  with  increasing  confidence. 

No  teacher  had  ever  called  on  Zonda  to  answer  a ques- 
tion in  the  class  until  the  minister’s  wife  asked  her  a ques- 
tion. Again  the  class  held  its  breath,  and  again  Zonda 
astounded  them  all  by  answering. 

After  that  Sunday,  Zonda  often  spoke  up.  She  had  learned 
that  she  could  participate  in  the  discussion.  Not  only  did  she 
talk  in  class,  but  she  spent  more  time  outside  of  class 
reading  and  studying.  She  began  to  feel  much  closer  to  God, 
as  if  He  were  a real  companion  to  her. 

Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  not  calling  on  certain 
individuals  because  they  are  afraid  of  embarrassment.  But  so 
often  all  the  silent  person  needs  is  a little  push  to  begin 
expressing  his  opinions.  If  the  teacher  never  calls  upon  the 
bashful  person,  he  will  continue  to  hide  within  himself  and 
may  never  venture  a word  during  years  of  Sunday  school 
attendance. 

A discussion  can  be  enriched  greatly  by  adding  the  opin- 
ions of  more  people.  The  whole  class  will  benefit  by  the 
more  informal  atmosphere  which  is  created  when  anyone 
feels  free  to  speak  up. 

No  teacher  likes  to  stand  before  her  class  and  feel  like 
a lecturing  professor,  carrying  the  whole  burden  of  the 
lesson  on  her  own  shoulders. 

By  asking  questions  relative  to  the  lesson  and  pertinent 
to  daily  life,  the  teacher  can  gain  class  participation.  She 
may  not  always  wish  to  call  upon  individuals  to  answer  her 
questions  but  address  them  to  the  class  as  a whole.  How- 
ever, if  no  one  responds,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  calling 
on  an  individual.  And  here  again,  the  teacher  should  not 
always  pass  over  those  whom  she  knows  to  be  bashful. 

If  members  of  the  class  become  interested  in  the  lessons, 
they  will  automatically  have  more  interest  in  studying  the 
Word  of  God.  In  this  way,  the  whole  class  may  be  drawn 
closer  to  God.  d 
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General  Conference  Nominees 


The  following  nominees  are  being  presented  to  Mennonite.  General  Conference  for  election  of 
to  lead  Mennonite  General  Conference  during  the  next  biennium. 


officers 


Nominees  for: 


Moderator 


John  R.  Mumaw 

Former  president  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  Moderator  of  Men- 
nonite General  Conference  1961- 
63.  Has  served  on  numerous 
churchwide  boards. 


Moderator  Elect 


John  Drescher 

Editor  of  Gospel  Herald.  Mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. A former  pastor.  Has 
served  the  church  on  various 
district  and  churchwide  com- 
mittees. 


Treasurer 


John  H.  Rudy 

Served  as  treasurer  of  Menno- 
nite General  Conference  the 
past  two  bienniums.  Former 
pastor  at  Biglerville,  Pa.  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Services  for 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 


Richard  J.  Yordy 

Pastor  of  the  emerging  Menno- 
nite church.  Champaign,  111.  A 
former  moderator  of  Illinois 
Mennonite  Conference.  Cur- 
rently serves  on  a number  of 
churchwide  boards. 


Newton  L.  Gingrich 

Pastor  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church,  Tavistock,  Ont.  Mod- 
erator of  Ontario  Mennonite 
Conference.  Also  active  on 
churchwide  committees.  Served 
on  the  Church  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  Mennonite  General 
Conference  during  the  past 
four  years. 


Harold  Zehr 

Pastor  Mennonite  Church  at 
Bloomington,  111.  Secretary 
Mennonite  Publication  Board. 
Has  been  active  in  churchwide 
activities,  and  served  on  nu- 
merous committees. 


Pray  that  the  Lord  may  speak  through  the  Conference  delegate  body  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
these  offices. 
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The  Birth  of  IMO  in  Europe 


By  Peter  J.  Dyck 


The  past  20  years  have  brought  Mennonites  of  Europe 
and  North  America  closer  together  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  growing 
relationship,  and  in  retrospect  three  phases  of  development 
are  visible:  emergency  relief;  the  birth  of  new  organizations; 
and  consolidation  and  new  patterns  of  cooperation. 

Emergency  Relief 

The  smoke  and  dust  of  World  War  11  which  ended  in 
Europe  on  May  7,  1945,  had  scarcely  blown  away  when  the 
first  MCC  workers,  Peter  and  Elfrieda  Dyck,  entered  Holland 
in  July  to  begin  emergency  food  and  clothing  distribution. 
In  time  every  tenth  Dutchman  was  to  receive  some  material 
aid  from  MCC. 

A few  months  later  C.  F.  Klassen  was  admitted  as  special 
MCC  commissioner  to  refugees  to  Germany.  Soon  CRALOG 
(the  Council  of  Relief  Agencies  Licensed  for  Operation  in 
Germany)  was  to  become  the  channel  through  which  MCC- 
contributed  goods  were  to  flow  to  Germany,  and  Robert 
Kreider,  now  president  of  Bluffton  College,  was  sent  to 
Berlin  under  the  new  agency. 

These  were  times  when  the  days  were  too  short  and  the 
resources  too  limited.  With  cities  bombed  and  seven  million 
cold  and  hungry  refugees  milling  about  the  ruins,  the  task 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  More  than  a hundred  MCC  workers 
were  in  Germany  in  the  immediate  postwar  years  engaged  in 
material  aid  distribution  and  refugee  work.  In  many  instances 
these  first  relationships  served  as  bridgeheads  to  new  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Birth  of  New  Organizations 

Sometimes  these  new  programs  grew  out  of  relatively 
small  and  unstructured  activities.  For  example,  a children’s 
hour  begun  by  Elizabeth  Wiebe  in  1948  eventually  became 
the  Agape  publishing  house  of  today,  located  in  Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Quoting  Miss  Wiebe  in  In  the  Name  of  Christ,  the  author 
Unruh  states,  “All  were  welcome,  Protestant,  Catholic,  com- 
munist, Baptist,  and  Mennonite.”  As  the  Saturday  meetings 
grew,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  children  into  classes 
and  also  to  work  on  study  materials  in  the  German  language. 


At  first  these  were  translated  from  the  American  vacation 
Bible  school  materials  and  mimeographed;  later  they  were 
reworked  and  printed;  and  finally  they  were  completely  re- 
written and  even  the  pictures  were  drawn  by  European 
artists. 

Today  this  is  part  of  the  Christian  literature  produced 
by  Agape  publishing  house  in  both  the  German  and  French 
languages.  Last  year  Agape,  the  only  Mennonite  publishing 
house  in  Europe,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary. 

In  similar  and  also  different  ways,  the  presence  of  MCC  in 
Europe  led  to  the  launching  of  a number  of  activities  and 
the  creation  of  organizations  involving  Europeans  and  North 
Americans.  The  Bienenberg  Bible  School,  Mennonite  Vol- 
untary Service  (MVS),  the  well-known  trainee  program 
(Intermenno),  and  International  Mennonite  Peace  Committee 
(IMPC)  are  examples.  Some  organizations  spawned  during 
this  second  phase  of  MCC’s  presence  in  Europe  involved 
non-Mennonites  along  with  European  Mennonites  and  MCC, 
one  example  being  EIRENE,  roughly  the  European  equiva- 
lent of  Pax. 

The  European  headquarters  team  was  always  inter- 
national. Dutch,  Swiss,  German,  and  French  volunteers  have 
worked  beside  their  North  American  colleagues.  European 
Mennonites  also  contributed  financially  to  the  ongoing  MCC 
program  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  annual  European 
Mennonite  cash  contribution  over  the  past  seven  years 
ranged  from  $6,000  to  $25,000,  and  for  the  seven-year 
period  totaled  $96,813. 

There  have  also  been  other  areas  of  cooperation  and 
tangible  contact  through  speaking  and  preaching,  conducting 
Bible  studies,  and  showing  films  in  churches,  at  youth  meet- 
ings, or  at  conferences.  In  contrast  to  15  and  20  years  ago 
when  MCC  frequently  took  the  initiative  and  invited  itself 
to  European  congregations  or  conferences  to  bring  greetings 
from  North  Americans  or  report  on  the  refugee  situation 
and  MCC  plans,  we  now  wait  to  be  invited.  Through  these 
activities  firm  bridges  of  understanding  and  fellowship  have 
been  built  across  the  Atlantic  which  have  strengthened  the 
ties  of  brotherhood  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old. 

But  how  can  MCC  maintain  a meaningful  relationship 
and  creative  involvement  after  22  years  without  spoiling  it 
on  the  one  hand  by  carrying  loads  that  European  Mennonites 
really  ought  to  carry  themselves  and  on  the  other  by  “push- 
ing” them  into  activity  to  which  they  do  not  feel  called?  The 
answer  has  not  been  simple. 

The  temptation  was  to  just  keep  going  within  the  existing 
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structures  and  programs.  That  may  be  a good  formula  for 
marriage  but  even  there  love  and  imagination  ought  to  pro- 
duce new  patterns  of  expression  and  once  in  a while  perhaps 
a major  breakthrough  in  discernment  of  values  and  their 
application.  It  became  clear  to  MCC  that  however  well  the 
old  wineskins  had  served  their  purpose,  they  were  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  new  situation. 

Is  IMO  the  Answer? 

On  May  27  of  this  year  most  European  Mennonites 
agreed  to  work  together  in  relief  and  other  services  through 


Obedience  to  Christ  and  His  Word 

Unless  we  have  a clear  concept  of  such  attributes  of  God 
as  love,  holiness,  righteousness,  purity,  etc.,  how  shall  we 
grasp  and  exemplify  them  as  taught  in  such  passages  as 
Eph.  5 and  Col.  3J  The  prophets  envisioned  a righteous  and 
holy  people  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Ex.  19:5,  6.  Under 
the  new  covenant  we  read,  . . ye  are  a chosen  genera- 
tion, a royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a people  for  God’s 
possession”  (1  Pet.  2:9). 

But  ' the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one”  (1  Jn. 
5:19).  Can  we  remember  this  and  "Come  out  of  her  my 
people  . . . ? Much  of  today’s  theology  is  poisoned  at  its 
source.  We  would  rather  die  than  to  be  tainted  with  it. 
Today’s  ecumenicity  is  its  child.  It  stresses  organizational 
unity  at  the  expense  of  God’s  truth.  Scriptural  soundness— 
and  obedience  to  Christ — is  foreign  to  these  people,  for  they 
have  never  had  it.  Nationalism  has  always  taken  precedence 
over  obedience  to  Christ  in  wartime  in  our  great  denomi- 
nations. With  today's  war  holocaust  this  cannot  be  denied. 
Let  us  hold  fast  to  God’s  eternal  principles  of  truth. 

Let  us  make  our  expositions  of  the  Word  applicable  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  this  generation.  Too  long  have  we  per- 
mitted the  words  of  Jesus  to  be  true  of  us:  “The  children 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.”  Does  wisdom  come  from  the  devil?  Let  us  reverse 
this  for  ourselves  and  for  our  people.  “The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. "...  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom.  ...” 

Let  us  nourish  the  souls  of  our  people  with  the  living 
Word  of  God,  and  thus  avoid  wearying  our  audiences  with 
non-biblical  analogies  that  do  not  edify.  When  I was  a 
boy,  1 fed  my  father’s  sheep.  They  crowded  around  me  that 
I couldn’t  move.  This  is  the  way  the  people  thronged  Jesus. 
Let  us  be  shepherds  and  teach  our  people,  every  age  level, 
the  Word  of  God,  as  our  wives  and  daughters  prepare  our 
delicious  breakfasts  for  each  member  of  the  family,  down  to 
the  new  baby. 

By  Shem  Peachey 


a newly  created  agency,  called  International  Mennonite  Or- 
ganization (IMO).  To  get  that  far  was  in  fact  “like  pulling 
teeth  — slow  and  painful! 

In  1950  closer  cooperation  and  new  forms  of  working  to- 
gether between  European  Mennonites  and  MCC  were  being 
discussed.  Already  then  the  late  C.  F.  Klassen  said  that 
MCC  was  no  longer  in  Europe  for  the  Mennonites  but 
rather  to  work  with  the  European  Mennonites.  Seemingly, 
there  were  signs  visible  then  that  indicated  the  passing  of 
the  first  phase  of  MCC  activity  and  the  beginning  of  a 
second  phase. 

Fourteen  brethren  participated  in  a special  study  and 
coordinating  mission  in  1950,  resulting  in  27  recommenda- 
tions. Several  emphasized  coordination  between  European 
and  American  activities  and  the  need  for  close  cooperation. 

In  1958  a leading  German  Mennonite  said,  “This  meeting 
has  been  called  to  see  not  how  much  the  MCC  should 
work  in  Germany  but  rather  how  we  can  work  together. 

■ It  may  b®  time  for  us  Germans  to  take  the  initiative 
and  then  invite  the  American  brethren  to  join  and  help 
us.”  Whatever  this  initiative  may  have  been,  it  produced 
little  if  anything  new  in  terms  of  cooperative  patterns. 

Thinking  that  it  would  be  easier  to  find  the  right  organ- 
izational forms  of  cooperation  between  MCC  and  European 
Mennonites  once  concrete  projects  were  undertaken,  a 
clothing  program  was  launched,  Europeans  invited  American 
and  Canadian  trainees  to  spend  a year  in  Europe,  and 
some  interest  was  given  to  helping  Mennonites  in  Paraguay. 
The  new  cooperative  structure  in  which  German  Mennonites 
and  MCC  were  full  partners  was  called  Diakoniewerk  der 
Mennoniten  (DWM).  However,  the  Dutch  Mennonites  did 
not  join  this  organization. 

But  the  Lord  watched  over  us  and  between  us  so  that 
the  Paul-and-Barnabas-like  encounter  did  not  lead  to  sep- 
aration or  a breach  of  fellowship.  MCC  began  considering, 
as  it  had  said  in  1961,  "possible  new  structures”  of  relation- 
ship between  MCC  and  European  Mennonites.  The  new 
structure  proposed  was  to  decentralize  the  work  in  Europe 
rather  than  continuing  any  longer  to  wait  for  the  emergence 
of  a single  united  Mennonite  agency  for  relief  and  Christian 
service.  An  earlier  plan  for  such  cooperation  which  en- 
visioned MCC  as  one  of  the  partners  with  European  Menno- 
nites landed  in  the  wastepaper  basket. 

When  European  Mennonites  learned  that  the  Frankfurt 
MCC  center  as  major  contact  and  coordinating  point  was  to 
be  closed,  they  agreed  to  get  together  in  IMO  and  asked 
MCC  to  stay  on  with  at  least  a small  office  to  serve  as 
liaison  to  this  new  organization.  Hopefully  the  Swiss  and 
the  French  Mennonites  will  also  join  IMO,  and  more  than 
that,  it  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  all  of  this  may  really  be 
of  God  and  not  of  men. 

After  years  of  searching  and  praying,  working  and  plan- 
ning, IMO  has  been  born.  But  is  IMO  the  answer?  Certainly 
not  if  it  is  merely  an  organizational  and  human  scheme;  but 
if  it  is  Spirit-filled  and  Spirit-directed,  God  can  use  it  to 
revive  the  churches,  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  broth- 
erhoods of  Europe  and  America,  and  bring  help  in  the  name 
of  Christ  to  needy  people  around  the  world.  □ 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Mennonite  Church  in  Detroit 
Not  Damaged  in  Recent  Rioting 


While  much  of  Detroit  was  ablaze  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Mennonite  properties  at 
3809  Chene  Street  remained  intact.  "But  we 
thought  the’  whole  block  was  going  to  go  up 
in  smoke  at  one  time,”  said  Jim  Norton, 
Mennonite  pastor  at  the  Curtis  Avenue 
Church.  Three  buildings  across  the  street 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Fire  trucks  went  racing  down  the  street, 
but  firemen  did  not  stop  to  hose  down  burn- 
ing buildings  for  fear  of  receiving  sniper 
bullets  and  inadequate  police  protection, 
according  to  Norton. 

When  asked  which  area  was  hit  by  the 
riots,  Norton  replied,  “Actually,  the  whole 
city  of  Detroit.  But  the  damage  was  worst 
about  two  miles  west  of  us.  (Chene  Street 
is  east  of  the  Hub.)  We  are  surrounded  by 
damage.” 

Norton  said  that  one  could  best  describe 
the  riot  scene  as  "a  Roman  holiday.  Every- 
one was  feeling  quite  happy.  The  biggest 
loot-taking  involved  liquor  from  local  bars. 
It  was  not  really  a race  riot,”  he  added, 
“because  both  whites  and  Negroes  were  loot- 
ing. It  was  anarchy. 

Norton  related  that  he  seldom  left  the 
house,  a four-apartment  building  that 
houses  a coffee  room  on  the  ground  level. 
He  said  that  he  drove  his  car  around  to 
observe  damages  and  get  supplies  when  the 
curfew  was  lifted.  The  coffeehouse  reopened 
July  27  to  supply  light  snacks. 

“Our  neighbors  assured  us  that  our  prop- 
erty would  not  be  harmed,"  he  said,  “but 
some  of  them  were  a part  of  the  mob. 

“Everyone  is  glad  that  the  rioting  is 
over,”  commented  Norton.  “Most  of  the 
Negro  people  were  quite  disgusted  while  the 
whole  affair  was  going  on.  They  are  greatly 
relieved. 

Norton  said  that  he  had  mixed  reactions. 
“The  people  who  were  really  hurt  were 
the  Negro  property  owners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  had  their  stores  robbed  or  de- 
stroyed. But  many  of  these  same  owners 
were  guilty  of  charging  exorbitant  prices  for 
food  staples  when  the  supplies  ran  low." 

Norton  said  that  the  church  in  Detroit 
is  trying  to  find  which  avenue  of  rebuilding 
will  be  best  for  them  to  pursue.  He  said 


he  wanted  to  check  with  some  social  wel- 
fare agencies  before  making  any  decisions. 
“Meanwhile,”  Norton  sighed,  “I’d  like  to 
collect  my  thoughts." 

Ray  Bair,  pastor  of  the  Belmont  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  a member 
of  the  Indiana-Michigan  district  mission 
committee,  said  that  there  is  the  possibility 
of  temporarily  housing  some  of  the  5,000 
dislocated  families  in  the  Indiana-Michigan 
area. 

The  Curtis  Avenue  Church  was  begun  in 
1926  by  the  General  Mission  Board.  Today 
it  is  sponsored  by  the  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference.  It  has  gradually  shifted  its 
emphasis  to  the  Chene  Street  area  to  deal 
with  inner  city  citizens. 


Lydia  Burkhart,  missionary  nurse  to  Somanya, 
Ghana,  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
her  second  three-year  term.  She  went  to  Ghana 
first  in  1963. 

Miss  Burkhart,  from  Brutus,  Mich.,  graduated 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  with  a BS  in 
elementary  education  and  received  her  RN  from 
Riverside  School  of  Nursing,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Under  appointment  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Miss  Burkhart  supervises  the  Somanya 
Reading  Room  and  promotes  Christian  literature 
in  addition  to  rendering  nursing  services. 


VS  Units  Experience  Personnel  Shortage 


A serious  shortage  in  VS  personnel  is 
causing  administrators  at  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  number  and  size  of  the 
various  units  and  the  church  s ability  to  staff 
them  adequately. 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  service, 
said,  “We’re  turning  down  from  one  to  three 
requests  for  VS  units  weekly  from  various 
organizations  all  over  the  country.  But  we 
are  125  short  of  our  projected  capacity  of  425 
VS-ers  now.  ” 

According  to  Horst,  the  opportunities  in 
the  inner  city,  such  as  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles,  are  unlimited  both  in  terms 
of  educational  benefits  for  the  VS-ers  and  in 
chances  for  interaction  with  the  church  and 
city  citizen.  Inner  city  VS-ers  conduct  recre- 
ational activities  and  club  work  to  involve 
neighborhood  youth. 

Horst  commented  that  the  shortage  is 
more  critical  for  female  recruits  because  the 
draft  increase  raised  the  number  of  men  en- 
tering VS.  There  are  openings  for  nurses, 
nurse  aides,  elementary  teachers,  home  eco- 
nomist, secretaries,  teacher  aides,  child  care 
workers,  and  unit  housekeepers. 

Kenneth  Seitz,  district  director  of  voluntary 
service,  pointed  out  that  15  of  the  25  units 


he  administers  are  currently  operating  below 
full  capacity.  “We  are  approximately  40  per- 
cent understaffed  in  terms  of  personnel,"  he 
said.  This  means  that  some  units  are  carry- 
ing only  one  half  of  the  personnel  possible. 

Seitz  also  reported  that  a new'  unit  begun 
recently  in  Nyssa,  Ore.,  is  operating  on  an 
exploratory  basis.  Headed  by  Steve  and 
Sherry  Snyder,  the  work  involves  cooperating 
with  a local  committee  to  provide  services  for 
Spanish-American  migrant  families  in  that 
community. 

Seitz  added  that  the  unit  aiding  the  Hattie 
Lari  ham  Foundation  for  profoundly  retarded 
infants  and  children  at  Mantua,  Ohio,  ur- 
gently needs  registered  nurses.  Present  facili- 
ties permit  the  home  to  care  for  45  children. 

District  director  Roy  K.  Yoder  said  that 
many  of  the  units  under  his  administration 
could  use  additional  personnel,  although  the 
number  is  not  so  great  as  what  Seitz  report- 
ed. Yoder  stated  that  13  of  19  units  could 
use  one  or  more  persons. 

Jerry  Miller,  district  director,  noted  that  a 
VS  unit  for  Detroit  was  approved  two 
months  ago  by  the  relief  and  service  commit- 
tee, but  not  enough  couples  are  available  to 
start  there  as  unit  leaders.  Miller  added  that 
a qualified  social  worker,  preferably  with  a 
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master’s  degree,  is  needed  in  South  Bend 
Ind. 

Delvin  Nussbaum,  personnel  director  for 
V S,  stated,  The  28  people  who  will  be  at- 
tending our  August  orientation  school  and 
the  51  who  are  tentatively  scheduled  for  two 
schools  in  September  should  relieve  some  of 
the  need.  But  we  have  five  new,  approved 
units  which  have  no  personnel  to  date.” 

The  new  locations  are  Belleville,  Pa.; 
Canton,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  West  Liberty, 
Ohio;  and  Omaha,  Neb. 

Nussbaum  said  that  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  investing  one  or  two  years  in  VS 
should  write  to  John  Lehman,  director  of 
personnel  recruitment,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  age  eligibility  limits  span  from  18- 
year-olds  to  grandparents. 

Horst  concluded,  “Never  in  the  history  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  have  we  had  this  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  fill  a real  vaduum 
in  our  society — it  is  unprecedented.  The 
church  must  decide  now  whether  it  is  going 
to  meet  the  challenge.” 

Mennonite  Church  in  Ethiopia 
Reports  Increase  in  Members 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Ethiopia  and  its 
members  have  been  making  significant  strides 
in  growth  and  activities,  according  to  reports 
from  the  Eastern  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga 
Pa. 

The  Wonji  congregation,  near  Nazareth, 
reported  an  increase  of  23  members  since 
December  1966.  Eighteen  persons  were  re- 
cently presented  certificates  for  completing 
the  correspondence  course,  "God's  Great 
Salvation  ; another  14  finished  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.” 

The  Bible  Academy  at  Nazareth  graduated 
18  seniors  June  17.  His  excellency  Emmanuel 
Abraham,  minister  of  communications,  gave 
the  commencement  address.  Academy  board 
chairman  Ato  Beyene  Chichiabelu  presented 
the  diplomas. 

One  of  the  graduates,  Ato  Getachew  Wada- 
jow  became  chaplain  in  the  HMMM  Hospital 
at  Nazareth.  He  will  also  be  counselor  to 
students  at  the  Dresser  Bible  School. 

At  Bole  Chapel  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  serv- 
ices are  now  being  conducted  both  in  English 
and  in  Amharic.  During  the  English  worship 
service,  Sunday  school  classes  are  held  for 
Amharic-speaking  attendees,  and  vice  versa. 

Daniel  Sensenig  and  Paul  Gingrich  conduct 
the  English  service  while  Tesfatsion  Dellelow 
and  Nathan  Hege  direct  the  Amharic.  This 
arrangement,  which  makes  space  available 
for  eight  Sunday  school  classes,  will  be  re- 
viewed after  a three-month  trial  period.  The 
congregation  will  decide  whether  to  continue 
this  approach  permanently. 

In  Addis  Ababa,  the  Varsity  Branch  of  the 
Menno  Bookstore  opened  in  July  in  the 
Mekane  Yesus  Youth  Hostel  building.  Daniel 
Ness  will  be  manager  of  the  store. 

A member  of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church, 


Mission  Personnel  Span  Chasm 
Between  Arabs,  Jews— Snyder 

William  L Snyder,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  executive  secretary,  files  this  re- 
port about  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  the 
refugee  situation: 

The  twisted  and  war-damaged  Allenbv 
Bridge  across  the  Jordan  River  is  symbolic  of 
the  present  chasm  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel.  David  Kanagy  and  I visited  the 
bridge  July  10,  1967,  in  company  of  some 
United  Nations  Works  Relief  Administration 
staff  and  several  members  of  the  Internation- 
al Red  Cross  team. 

The  bridge  was  the  exit  point  for  over 
10,000  Jericho  residents  and  about  100,000 
more  Arab  refugees  who  Hed  their  camps  to 
join  friends  and  relatives  on  the  East  Bank. 
The  area  west  of  the  Jordan  to  the  border 
of  Israel  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  West 
Bank  and  the  remainder  of  Jordan  is  known 
as  the  East  Bank. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Allenbv 
Bridge,  an  Israeli  army  contingent  is  faced 
with  large  quantities  of  household  goods 
and  numerous  Arab  refugees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  waiting  for  transport  to  the 
interior. 

During  the  50  minutes  that  we  were  at 
the  bridge,  some  70  Arab  people  crossed  to 
the  eastern  side. 

Many  of  the  refugees  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  their  situation  and  want  to 
return  to  their  homes.  However,  the  west- 
bound crossing  of  the  bridge  will-  not  be  a 
simple  matter  for  them.  Israel  is  concerned 
about  security  and  is  requiring  a careful 
screening  of  all  returnees. 

Procedures  for  the  return  of  those  on  the 
East  Bank  have  not  yet  been  cleared  by  Is- 
rael but  the  people  have  until  Aug.  10  to 
make  application.  Some  authorities  believe 
that  few  will  come  back. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  in 
Jordan  will  never  forget  June  5,  1967,  be- 
cause that  was  the  day  the  battle  swirled 
around  them  in  Jerusalem. 

Mennonite  House  is  located  on  Sheikh 
Jarrah,  a hill  near  what  was  once  a wire- 
enclosed  “no  man’s  land.”  The  Israeli  forces 
pressed  back  the  Jordanian  soldiers  until 
they  began  retreating  out  of  Jerusalem.  Beit 
Jala  school,  which  is  located  near  Bethlehem, 
did  not  see  as  much  fighting  as  the  Jerusa- 
lem center. 

All  MCC  people  stayed  at  their  posts  dur- 
ing the  conflict.  Various  Arab  people  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  team’s  remaining. 
The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  repre- 


Ingida  Asfaw,  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  from  Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  June.  Dr.  Asfaw,  a 1962 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  is 
interning  at  Detroit  General  Hospital.  His 
address  is  1326  St.  Antoine  Street,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48266. 


For  the  second  time  in  her  life  this  Arab  refugee 
has  lost  her  home. 


sentatives  in  Israel  also  remained  and  were 
in  touch  with  the  MCC  team  when  the  hos- 
tilities ended. 

We  had  to  determine  if  our  projects  should 
continue  now  that  Israel  is  occupying  the 
West  Bank  and  has  annexed  the  Jordanian 
section  of  Jerusalem.  We  concluded  unani- 
mously that  we  should  continue  serving  the 
Arab  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  be- 
cause the  need  is  great  as  ever.  Orie  O. 
Miller  and  Wilbert  Shenk  were  part  of  the 
delegation  reviewing  the  program. 

The  Israeli  authorities  are  recognizing  the 
contract  MCC  had  with  the  government  of 
Jordan  until  something  more  definitive  is 
worked  out  concerning  the  political  boun- 
daries. It  is  now  necessary,  however,  for 
MCC  to  work  with  the  Israeli  Department  of 
External  Affairs  and  the  military  occupation 
authorities  if  it  wishes  to  serve  the  Arabs  on 
the  West  Bank. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  a census  of  the  West  Bank  to  deter- 
mine the  human  and  material  resources  of 
the  area.  Israel  is  encountering  some  stag- 
gering economic  problems  here.  One  is  the 
reopening  of  banks  and  the  establishment  of 
a currency  system. 

The  needs  on  the  West  Bank  do  not  re- 
quire MCC  emergency  assistance,  with  the 
exception  of  our  resuming  a feeding  center 
in  Jericho  Food  needs  are  not  acute  here 
and  the  health  needs  are  being  met.  This 
contrasts  to  the  East  Bank  where  conditions 
are  reportedly  chaotic.  Eleven  new  refugee 
camps  are  planned. 

David  Kanagy,  MCC  director  in  Jordan, 
will  visit  East  Bank  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
arranged.  Americans  generally  have  not  been 
welcome  in  Amman,  the  capital,  because  of 
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the  Arabs’  feeling  that  the  United  States  is 
too  friendly  toward  Israel.  Hopefully,  MCC’s 
cordial  relationship  with  the  Amman  gov- 
ernment since  1953  will  permit  Kanagy’s 
visit. 

Thousands  of  Jews  now  come  to  the  Wail- 
ing Wall — a remnant  of  Solomon’s  temple 
which  has  been  Judaism's  holiest  site — since 
it  is  in  Israel’s  hands.  There  were  traffic 
jams  at  Herod’s  Gate,  which  is  the  closest 
old  City  gate  to  the  Wailing  Wall. 

Large  numbers  of  Jewish  visitors  are  in  Is- 
rael now,  almost  as  if  they  want  to  see  the 
historic  places  that  may  later  once  again  be 
more  difficult  to  visit,  depending  on  the  po- 
litical settlement. 

Jerusalem  shakes  with  the  rumble  of  bull- 
dozers that  are  breaking  down  walls  that  di- 
vided the  city  before  the  hostilities.  Access 
streets  are  being  opened  despite  the  fact  that 
the  boundaries  are  still  being  debated  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  air  is  also  punctuated 
frequently  by  the  sound  of  unexploded  shells 
and  mines  being  touched  off  by  demolition 
teams. 

The  chasm  between  Jew  and  Arab  is  deep 
and  wide,  but  in  the  symbolic  Allenbv  Bridge, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  rebuilding  some- 
thing that  will  span  the  differences.  We  hope 
MCC  and  the  Mennonite  mission  interests  in 
the  area  help  our  Arab  and  Jewish  friends 
build  better  relationships  as  we  witness  to 
the  message  of  reconciliation  in  our  Christian 
faith. 

Two  Join  MCC  Headquarters  Staff 

Paul  Classen  of  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and  Len 
DeFehr  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  join  the 
headquarters  staff  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 

Classen  will  assume  responsibilities  as  of- 
fice manager  at  MCC  headquarters,  Akron, 
Pa.,  on  Aug.  21.  Judith  Franz,  Classen’s  fi- 
ancee, will  be  teaching  first  grade  at  the  Ak- 
ron Elementary  School.  They  will  be  married 
Aug.  12. 

In  June  Classen  graduated  from  Tabor 
College  with  a major  in  business  administra- 
tion. He  will  be  replacing  Helen  King  who 
has  served  as  office  manager  for  two  years. 

Classen  and  his  fiancee  are  both  residents 
of  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and  members  of  the  Hills- 
boro Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  Their  par- 
ents are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Franz  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dave  J.  Classen,  both  of  Hillsboro, 
Kan. 

DeFehr  will  assume  responsibilities  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  personnel  services  at 
MCC  headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  14. 
He  will  be  replacing  William  DeFehr  who 
has  served  in  this  position  for  two  years. 

He  is  presently  working  as  a probation  of- 
ficer with  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Winnipeg. 
DeFehr  holds  a BA  degree  in  psychology. 

DeFehr  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  DeFehr,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  a member 
of  the  Elmwood  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Winnipeg. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Chester  Shank,  offset  stripper  and  plate 
maker  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  died 
July  26  following  a heart  attack,  while 
vacationing  in  New  York.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  July  29. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  WMSA  session  of  the 
Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  to  be  held  Aug. 
10,  1:30  p.m.,  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School 
will  be  Mrs.  Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.  She 
will  speak  on  “Woman  as  Related  to  God, 
as  a Christian;  to  Her  Husband,  as  a Wife; 
to  Her  Children,  as  a Mother.” 

Annual  Lancaster  I-W  Reunion,  Saturday, 
Aug.  12,  11:00  a.m.,  at  James  Buchanan 
Park,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  celebrated  their  55th  wedding  anniver- 
sary with  a family  dinner  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, July  22.  They  were  married  July  23, 
1912. 

Simon  P.  Kraybill,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  July  23  to  serve  the 
Bossier  congregation.  Clarence  E.  Lutz  was 
in  charge  of  the  ordination,  assisted  by  J. 
Paul  Graybill,  Clayton  Keener,  and  Elmer 
Leaman. 

Personnel  openings  (immediate) — Graphic 
Designer  to  design  books,  periodicals,  Sunday 
school  materials,  and  advertising  pieces. 
Secretary-typist  to  work  in  book  and  summer 
Bible  school  wholesale  office;  transcription, 
record  keeping,  filing,  helping  with  displays 
and  promotions.  Write  to  the  Personnel 
Office,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.  15683 

Special  meetings:  Aaron  M.  Shank,  Myers- 
town,  Pa.,  at  Rawley  Springs,  Hinton,  Va., 
Aug.  9-20.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harleys- 


Calendar 


Annual  meeting,  Iowa-Nebraslca  Conference,  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8-11.  Spon- 
sored by  Lower  Deer  Creek  congregation. 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference.  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Aug.  10-12. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Rosedale,  Ohio, 
Aug.  15-17. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  111.,  Sept. 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


ville.  Pa.,  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Aug. 
16-20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.;  one  at  Logsden,  Ore.;  one  at  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Huntington  Avenue,  Newport  News.  Va. 

Change  of  address:  Don  Brenneman  from 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Facultad  Evangelica,  Cama- 
cua  282,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

The  Slate  Hill  congregation,  near  Shire- 
manstown,  Pa.,  has  scheduled  a Sunday 
school  meeting  for  Aug.  13.  Guest  speaker 
is  Norman  Shenk  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  radio  broadcast 
in  Europe,  Quelle  des  Lebens , (Source  of 
Life),  is  translating  David  Augsburger's 
Mennonite  Hour  booklet  on  forgiveness, 
“Seventy  Times  Seven.”  Cornelius  Balzer, 
director  for  the  program,  wrote,  “We  have 
been  challenged  by  this  message  and  feel 
this  booklet  would  meet  a real  need  among 
the  German  people.” 

The  Hangman,  a 12-minute  color  film 
based  on  Maurice  Ogden’s  allegorical  poem, 
is  now  available  for  use  by  church  groups, 
said  Harold  Weaver,  coordinator  of  audio- 
visuals at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  film  focuses  on  a coward  who  refuses 
to  become  involved  with  others  or  speak  out 
against  injustice.  He  eventually  becomes  the 
Hangman’s  final  victim.  The  theme  of  free- 
dom with  responsibility  is  depicted  through- 
out. 

The  film  may  be  ordered  free  of  rental 
charge  from  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  has  been  approved  by  selec- 
tive service  officials  for  Civilian  Peace  Serv- 
ice (earning  I-W)  work,  stated  Jesse  Glick, 
district  director.  Samuel  O.  Weaver,  Har- 
risonburg, will  sponsor  the  unit.  Orderly 
positions  are  available. 

Esther  Garber,  sister  of  and  secretary  to 
J.  D.  Garber  who  was  formerly  general 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, will  leave  Aug.  10  on  a worldwide 
tour.  She  will  spend  two  months  with  her 
sister  Lena,  a missionary  in  Nepal,  as  well 
as  visiting  other  mission  fields.  Beulah 
Kauffman  will  be  overseas  missions  office 
secretary  until  Esther  returns  Jan.  5,  1968. 

Change  of  address:  Jim  and  Julia  Nor- 
ton, to  3809  Chene  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48207; 
and  Don  D.  Reber,  to  2 S 156  Hampton 
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Lane,  Butterfield  Estates,  Lombard,  111. 
61048. 

Paxmen  in  Crete  have  been  contributing 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  that  nation  in 
addition  to  social  and  economic  assistance. 
Paxman  Marlin  Rupp  and  Bishop  Ireneos 
worked  together  to  distribute  70  Bibles;  many 
of  these  Bibles  went  to  priests  who  had 
none. 

Virgil  Claassen  reported  that  a new  brood- 
er-broiler house  was  recently  completed  on 
Crete.  Bishop  Ireneos  noted  especially  the 
painting  and  said  that  a Paxman  should  go 
to  his  school  at  Kastelli  to  teach  the  boys 
to  paint. 

New  Life  Mennonite  Church,  95  Rockland 
Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  was  dedicated 
July  23.  Moderated  by  Daniel  D.  Leaman, 
pastor  and  I-W  sponsor,  the  service  included 
a dedicatory  message  and  prayer  by  Bishop 
Clair  B.  Eby. 

Eastern  Board  personnel  participating  on 
the  program  were  Paul  G.  Landis,  I-W  di- 
rector when  the  Boston  unit  was  begun; 
John  W.  Eby,  present  I-W  director;  and 
Chester  L.  Wenger,  secretary  for  home  mis- 
sions and  evangelism.  From  their  offerings 
the  I-W  men  are  covering  the  cost  of  the 
$17,500  building;  by  dedication  day  they  had 
raised  $12,300. 

Lawrence  Sauder,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  a 
student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  has 
accepted  appointment  as  pastor  of  People’s 
Chapel,  Immokalee,  Fla.  He  will  be  installed 
on  Aug.  27. 

Harold  Shearer,  former  pastor,  has  been 
seconded  to  Southern  Mennonite  Camp  As- 
sociation. He  will  head  fund  solicitation  and 
direct  development  of  the  camp  facility  and 
program.  He  will  reside  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
during  this  assignment. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  served  as  guest  speaker  at  the 
nineteenth  retreat  of  Mennonite  missionaries 
at  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  July  15-18.  Miller 
stopped  in  Ethiopia  en  route  to  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  He  is  presently  giving 
leadership  to  a research  and  study  project 
for  the  East  African  Association  of  Theo- 
logical Colleges. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager — Mast. — Andrew  A.  Bontrager,  Ha- 
ven, Kan.,  Yoder  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  C.  Mast, 
Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  bv  J.  John  J.  Miller,  July  16, 
1967 

Burkholder — Petersheim. — David  A.  Burkhold- 
er, Maugansville,  Md.,  and  Lorraine  D.  Peters- 
heim, Greencastie,  Pa.,  both  of  Salem  Ridge 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  June  24,  1967. 

Dyck — Horner. — Gary  Dyck,  Hesston,  Kan., 
General  Conference  Church,  and  Judy  Horner, 


West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Ralph  M. 
Smucker,  assisted  by  Anson  Horner,  July  1,  1967. 

Estrada — Steiner. — Anthony  Estrada,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  St.  Agnes  Church,  and  Judy  Steiner,  Orr- 
ville (Ohio)  cong.,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill,  May  26, 
1967. 

Graber — Gerber. — Richard  Graber,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Nancy  Gerber,  Walnut 
Creek  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Miller  and  John 
R.  Smucker,  July  8,  1967. 

Hamsher — Russell. — Keith  Hamsher,  Orrville 
(Ohio)  cong  , and  Sharon  Russell,  Lawrence,  Ind., 
Methodist  Church,  by  Robert  Gingery,  May  27, 
1967. 

Hostetler — Chupp. — Ernest  Eugene  Hostetler 
and  Linda  Lee  Chupp,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  both  of 
Salem  cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp,  brother  of  the 
bride,  July  9,  1967. 

Jones — Stoltzfus. — Howard  Jones,  Claypool, 
Ind.,  United  Brethren  Church,  and  Carol 
Stoltzfus,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Orrville  (Ohio) 
cong.,  by  Paul  Garner,  June  17,  1967. 

Kennell — Zook. — Emanuel  A.  Kennell,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  and  Sadie  Zook, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by  R.  R. 
Peachey,  June  24,  1967. 

Leis — Ruby. — Dale  Leis,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East 
Zorra  cong.,  and  Elaine  Ruby,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  July 
15,  1967. 

Lemke — Stiffler. — Jon  Wayne  Lemke,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Covenant  Church,  and  Mary  Jane  Stiffler, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Paul  D Brunner, 
July  15,  1967. 

Martin — Horst. — Darrel  Ray  Martin,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Reiff’s  cong.,  and  Orpha  Mae  Horst, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Miller  cong.,  by  Reuben  E. 
Martin,  July  22,  1967. 

Martin — Zook. — Larry  Martin,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and 
Sally  Zook,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  both  of  Zion  cong., 
by  Ross  M.  Goldfus,  June  17,  1967. 

Miller — Mardock. — Royal  Keith  Miller,  Boise, 
Idaho,  Nampa  cong.,  and  Victoria  Mardock,  Cald- 
well, Idaho,  First  Friends  Church,  by  Harold 
Hochstetler,  assisted  by  Nathan  Pierson,  June  22, 
1967. 

Nichols — Yoder. — Minar  E.  Nichols,  Souderton 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Luella  Yoder,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sou- 
derton (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Noah  E.  Hilty,  July  14, 
1967. 

Snyder — Grieser. — Eldon  Snyder,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Mary  E.  Grieser,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gaut- 
sche,  July  8,  1967. 

Trauger — Yoder. — Eugene  Trauger  and  Sharon 
L.  Yoder,  both  of  Glenwood  Springs  (Colo. ) cong., 
by  J.  Leon  Martin,  June  23,  1967. 

Weaver — Miller. — Myron  Weaver,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Miriam  Miller, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by  Paul  R. 
Miller  and  Roman  Stutzman,  July  15,  1967. 

Wenger — Hartzler. — Harold  C.  Wenger,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Lindale  (Va. ) cong.,  and  Jerilyn  K. 
Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  West  Zion  (Alta.)  cong., 
by  Linden  M.  Wenger,  June  24,  1967. 

Yoder — Chupp. — Paul  Yoder,  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Mary  Chupp, 
Chouteau,  Okla.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser, 
July  1,  1967. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Boettger,  David  and  Edith  (Weber),  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Brenda  Lynn, 
June  30,  1967. 

Gehman,  Ivan  and  Ruth  (Newcomer),  Har- 
rison Valley,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Eunice  Faye,  July  13,  1967. 


Gerber,  Orland  and  Marcella  (Boshart),  Baden, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Paul  Dennis 
July  2,  1967. 

Halteman,  Elvin  L.  and  Miriam  (Gehman), 
Telford,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Diane 
Joy,  Apr.  28,  1967. 

Hershberger,  Paul  R.  and  Mary  (Kauffman), 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  first  child,  Paul  Bradlev, 
June  25,  1967. 

Hochstetler,  John  A.  and  Anna  Marie  (Hess), 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  first  child,  John  David,  May  15 
1967. 

Horst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
fifth  child,  Vonda  Kay,  June  26,  1967. 

Klopfstein,  Robert  and  Janet  (Mumaw), 
Smithville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Sharon  Elaine,  July  21,  1967. 

Landis,  J.  Robert  and  Faye  (Stauffer),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julia 
Renae,  July  20,  1967. 

Martin,  Elvin  H and  Martha  (Weaver),  Lit- 
itz, Pa.,  seventh  child,  third  son,  Kevin,  June 
24,  1967. 

Metzler,  Ralph  and  Carolyn  (Zimmerman), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  fourth  daughter,  Gwen  Sue, 
June  26,  1967. 

Miller,  David  and  Brenda  (Beachy),  third 
child,  second  son,  Warren  Dean,  July  20,  1967. 

Miller,  Roy  S.  and  Mae  (Miller),  Holmes- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Mark  Alan,  June  26,  1967. 

Miller,  Thomas  and  Margery  (Yoder),  Colon, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Lisa  Ann,  June  20,  1967. 

Moyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Arthur,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Jay,  May  10,  1967. 

O’Krafka,  Alfred  and  Grace  (Lambke),  Listowel, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  living  son,  Harold  Norman 
July  12,  1967 

Pawling,  Ronald  and  Nancy  (Good),  Lititz,  Pa., 
first  child,  Carol  Lynn,  July  15,  1967. 

Rupp,  William  and  Juanita  (Zimmerman),  Sher- 
wood, Mich.,  first  child,  Todd  Allen,  July  11,  1967. 

Seyler,  Laverne  and  Evelyn  (Gingerich),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  first  child,  Steven  Daniel,  June  12, 
1967. 

Wadel,  Joseph  S.  and  Orpha  R.  (Boll),  Mt. 
Airy,  Md.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Carol  Fay, 
June  30,  1967. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Aschliman,  Harvey  Calvin,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Catherine  (Lantz)  Aschliman,  was  born  near  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Apr.  29,  1887;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
July  12,  1967;  aged  80  y.  2 m.  14  d.  On  Apr.  13, 
1913,  he  was  married  to  Pearl  Schmucker,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Vernon  L., 
Kenneth  E.,  Ralph  E.,  and  Kathryn  A.),  19 
grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Arvada  Graf  and 
Louisa  Rufenacht).  He  was  a member  of  the  Ted- 
row  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  15,  with  Carl  V.  Yoder  and  Roy  Sauder 
officiating;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Burkey,  William,  son  of  Emil  and  Lena  (Stutz- 
man) Burkey,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb.,  Apr. 
8,  1904;  diecl  June  14,  1967;  aged  63  y.  2 m.  6 d. 
On  Sept.  14,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Leah  Red- 
iger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Alfred,  Gilbert,  and  Galen),  2 daughters  (Vada 
Kauffman  and  Marcele  Burkey),  one  brother 
(Harry),  and  6 sisters  (Edith  Stauffer,  Barbara 
Zimmerman,  Hazel  Burkey,  Norma  Carrels,  Ruby 
Glendenning,  and  Mabel  Birky).  One  daughter 
(Wilma)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Plainview  Church. 

Gascho,  Ezra,  son  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Lichti)  Gascho,  was  born  at  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Sept. 
19,  1893;  died  of  cancer  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  July  15,  1967;  aged  73  y.  9 m.  26 
d.  In  1916  he  was  married  to  Rachel  Boshart, 
who  died  in  1948.  In  1951  he  was  married  to 
Barbara  Stere,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
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3 children  (John,  Laura — Mrs.  Leroy  Erb,  and 
Lloyd),  3 brothers  (Samuel,  John,  and  David),  and 
one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Noah  Yantzi).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tavistock  Church.  Funeral  Services 
were  held  at  the  East  Zorra  Church,  July  18, 
with  Newton  L.  Gingerich,  Dan  Zehr,  and  David 
Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Good,  Ressie  F.,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sa- 
rah (Landes)  Berry,  was  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Dec.  8,  1894;  died  at  a nursing  home  in  Nampa, 
Idaho,  June  15,  1967;  aged  72  y.  6 m.  7 d.  In 
1913  she  was  married  to  David  A.  Good,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Ina 
Flisher,  Mrs.  Ruth  Good,  Mrs.  Rose  Brenneman, 
and  Mrs.  Myrta  Brenneman)  and  one  brother 
(Clark).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite,  Nampa,  where  her  husband  served  as 
minister  for  many  years  and  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  June  20,  with  Harold  Hochstetler 
and  Robert  Garber  officiating. 

Honderich,  Anna,  was  born  at  Middlebury, 
lnd.,  Feb.  21,  1882;  died  in  Magic  Valley  Memori- 
al Hospital,  Idaho,  after  a short  illness,  June  23, 
1967;  aged  85  y.  4 m.  2 d.  In  1901  she  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Kauffman,  who  died  in  1941.  In 
1952  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Honderich,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Paul  Kauff- 
man), 4 daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  L.  Haldeman, 
Ruth — Mrs.  T.  T.  Reid,  Naomi — Mrs.  Harold 
Hooley,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Arthur  Scherts),  2 
stepsons  (Walter  Honderich  and  Robert  Honder- 
ich), one  stepdaughter  (Anna — Mrs.  C.  C.  Berkey), 
one  brother  (John  Yoder),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Dessie 
Hostetler),  one  half  sister  (Mrs.  Grace  Dunn),  6 
grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  East  Church  (Filer),  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  26,  with  Royden 
Schweitzer  officiating;  interment  in  Kohlerlawn 
Cemetery,  Nampa. 

Kipfer,  Edward,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menno 
Kipfer,  was  born  in  Oxford  Co.,  Ont.,  May  28, 
1908;  died  suddenly  at  K-W  Hospital,  July  15, 
1967;  aged  59  y.  1 m.  17  d.  On  Sept.  18,  1937, 
he  was  married  to  Verna  Steinman,  who  survives. 
He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite,  Kitchener, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  19,  with 
Robert  N.  Johnson  and  C.  F.  Derstine  officiating. 

Landis,  J.  Ellis,  son  of  Sanford  B and  E.  Nora 
(Landis)  Landis,  was  born  near  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa., 
Oct.  10,  1896;  died  in  General  Hospital,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  Mav  29, 
1967;  aged  70  y.  7 m.  19  d.  On  Oct.  29,  1918,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  Witmer,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  5 children  (Mervin  W.,  Norma 
E. — Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Hess,  J.  Harold,  Jay  E.,  and 
Lois  E. — Mrs.  Harry  J.  Hostetler),  19  grandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters  and  one  brother  (Mrs.  Edna  Burk- 
hart, A.  Roy,  and  Anna — Mrs.  Aaron  Shenk).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Stumptown  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  1,  with  Paul  Y. 
Landis,  Lloyd  M.  Eby,  and  John  Y.  Oberholtzer 
officiating. 

Markley,  Mary  Ellen  (Mollie),  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Joy  Dye,  was  born  at 
Woodsfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  10,  1875;  died  at  Wayne 
County  Hospital,  Wooster,  Ohio,  July  8,  1967; 
aged  91  y.  9 m.  28  d.  On  Dec.  18,  1895,  she  was 
married  to  David  Markley,  who  died  in  1936.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (David,  Raymond,  and  Edward), 
2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  James  Carney  and  Mrs. 
Mabel  Flemming),  14  grandchildren,  and  34  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter.  She  was  a member  of  the  Orrville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Gresser 
Funeral  Home,  Orrville,  with  J.  Lester  Graybill 
officiating;  interment  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Fredericka,  was  born  at  Red  Cloud, 
Neb.,  Oct.  8,  1894;  died  at  her  home  near  Elk- 
ton,  Mich.,  July  8,  1967;  aged  72  y.  9 m.  On  Nov. 
25,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Jonathan  Roth,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Alverda 
Rathke),  one  son  (Marion),  4 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Amelia  Schlabach),  and  one  brother 
(John  Fahndrich).  Two  sons  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Michigan  Avenue 


Church,  Pigeon,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  12,  with  Herbert  Yoder  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Joseph,  son  of  David  D.  and  Mary 
Ann  (Beckler)  Stutzman,  was  born  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  Feb.  1,  1892;  died  of  heart  failure  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Merle,  at  Shedd,  Ore.,  where  he 
had  been  visiting,  July  3,  1967;  aged  75  y.  5 m. 

2 d.  On  Sept.  24,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Merle,  Gerald,  and  Wilford),  2 daughters  (Erma — 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Troyer  and  Berdine — Mrs.  Clifford 
Beckler),  29  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 

3 brothers  (Ira,  David,  and  Albert),  and  2 sisters 
(Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Amos  Boshart  and  Verda — Mrs. 
Jacob  Hostettler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 
brothers  and  3 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Salem  Church,  South  English,  Iowa.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  July  5,  in 
charge  of  Victor  Kropf  and  Wilbert  Kropf,  and  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  July  8,  with  Dale  Oswald,  Alton 
Miller,  and  George  Miller  officiating. 

Torkelson,  Severt  Emil,  was  born  in  Christi- 
ana, Norway,  Mar.  4,  1880;  died  at  Brooks  (Alta.) 
Hospital,  May  4,  1967;  aged  87  y.  2 m.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Severt  and  Elizabeth  (Fryland) 
Torkelson,  who  immigrated  to  Kansas  in  1881.  On 
Feb.  23,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Rosa  Eggers. 


He  is  survived  by  6 sons  (Ernest,  Sherman,  Ben- 
nett, Arthur,  Norman,  and  Kenneth),  3 brothers 
(Enos,  Abraham,  and  Benjamin),  29  grandchildren, 
and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  wife,  one  son,  and  7 granddaughters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Bethel  Church, 
Duchess,  May  8,  with  Mervin  Baer  and  Dan 
Schlabach  officiating. 

Vance,  Emmatie,  daughter  of  the  late  Addison 
and  Callie  (Arbogast)  Long,  was  born  in  Pendleton 
Co.,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  15,  1893;  died  at  Grant  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Petersburg,  W.  Va.,  June  26,  1967; 
aged  73  y.  7 m.  11  d.  On  Nov.  27,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Jason  Vance,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Marie — Mrs.  Gordon  Brad- 
field,  Virginia — Mrs.  Arthur  Torkelson,  and  Lucy), 
3 sons  (Clyde,  Bert,  and  Harvey  J ),  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Warren  Vance,  Mrs.  Jasper  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Vance),  one  brother  (Ramon),  16 grandchil- 
dren, and  4 great-grandchildren.  One  granddaugh- 
ter preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Roaring  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Schaeffer  Funeral  Home,  Petersburg,  June 
29,  with  John  Risser,  Oliver  Keener,  and  Earl 
Champ  officiating;  interment  in  Boggs  Cemetery- 
near  Mouth  of  Seneca,  W.  Va. 


Items  and  Comments 


Urban  Negroes  have  been  caught  up  in  a 
trend  toward  violence  that  cannot  be  stopped 
in  the  immediate  future,  a Negro  minister 
and  civil  rights  worker  says. 

Fred  Shuttlesworth,  president  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  and 
a participant  in  nonviolent  marches  in  both 
Alabama  and  Cincinnati,  says  nonviolence 
will  make  a comeback,  but  not  this  summer. 

“We  re  in  a period  of  violence,”  he  de- 
clares. “And  one  of  the  reasons  we’re  in  it  is 
that  the  nonviolent  movement  hasn’t  met 
with  the  same  success  in  the  North  that  it 
met  in  the  South.” 

o o o 

The  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  have  started  172  new  congregations 
in  the  United  States  since  1960,  a task  which 
has  entailed  the  allocation  of  $5,480,244  by 
regional  and  national  bodies  of  the  denom- 
ination. 

The  number  of  new  congregations  is  well 
below  original  projections  for  the  1960’s. 
Original  goal  for  the  denomination  was  150 
new  congregations  per  year. 

That  prediction,  said  Lonnie  H.  Hass,  di- 
rector of  church  establishment  for  the  Disci- 
ples, was  unrealistic  in  that  it  lacked  “good 
solid  research,  and  that  it  represented  total 
needs  if  the  church  were  to  keep  abreast 
of  U.S.  population  increases  and  shifts.” 

The  Iowa  legislature  has  voted  to  exempt 
Iowa’s  Old  Order  Amish  from  the  state  school 
standards  law. 

A bill  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
1967  session  will  permit  the  Amish  to  send 
their  children  to  private  Amish  schools  and 
to  be  taught  by  their  own  non-certified 
teachers. 


Frederic  Cheydleur,  performing  two  years 
of  alternative  service  in  Laos  under  the  aus- 
pices of  International  Voluntary  Services, 
Inc.,  has  been  killed  by  the  Pathet  Lao. 
Both  Fred  and  his  Lao  co-worker  Chantai 
Onphom  of  Vientiane,  Laos,  were  killed  in 
the  early  hours  of  Mar.  25  in  the  home  they 
shared  in  the  small  southern  Lao  village 
where  they  were  engaged  in  rural  develop- 
ment activities. 

Chester  W.  Brown,  chief  of  party  IVS-RD, 
describes  that  fateful  day:  "At  3:00  a.m.,  Sat- 
urday morning,  Mar.  25,  an  enemy  force  at- 
tacked the  military  camp  one  mile  from  the 
village  of  Pakkhania  and  simultaneously  an- 
other enemy  force  went  into  the  village  and 
converged  directly  on  Fred’s  house,  killing 
both  Fred  and  his  Lao  assistant  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  cold-blooded 
murder.  No  villagers  were  attacked  in  the 
village,  and  no  food  or  supplies  were  confis- 
cated. It  appears  to  have  been  a brutal  at- 
tack directed  at  the  American  in  the  area.” 

too 

A congregation  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  in  Lisbon,  Ont.,  is  with- 
drawing from  the  denomination  because  of 
the  “methods  and  procedures  by  which  the 
EUB  Church  is  bringing  union  to  consumma- 
tion.” 

The  Reverend  Lynn  Snyder  said  the  con- 
gregation objected  to  “the  narrow  emphasis 
of  world  mission  in  the  EUB  Church.”  A 
specific  reference  was  made  to  his  congrega- 
tion’s support  of  interdenominational  mission- 
aries "in  addition  to”  the  EUB  conference 
apportionment.  This  was  “frowned  upon”  by 
the  conference,  he  claimed. 

Under  the  EUB  discipline,  a congregation 
which  withdraws  from  the  conference  may 
not  take  with  it  any  property  or  church 
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funds.  Those  of  the  congregation  who  are 
leaving  the  EUB  are  currently  meeting  for 
worship  in  a Mennonite  fellowship  hall. 

o O e 

Federal  Judge  Harold  K.  Wood  imposed 
a three-year  jail  sentence  and  a $1,000  fine 
on  a conscientious  objector  who  refused  to 
obey  a draft  board  order  to  work  at  the 
Norristown  State  Hospital  in  lieu  of  being 
drafted  for  military  service. 

The  conscientious  objector,  William  R. 
Hammond,  a member  of  Jehovah  s Witnesses, 
was  convicted  by  a federal  jury  in  June. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Merna  B.  Marshall 
had  told  the  trial  jury  that  Mr.  Hammond 
was  willing  to  work  at  the  Philco-Ford 
plant,  which  had  many  government  contracts” 
and  'was  riding  around  in  his  Mustang 
while  others  were  serving  their  country.” 
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By  James  A.  Burkholder 


The  Weak 


Strong 


Every  hen  house  has  a well-defined  “peck  order.  Each 
bird  knows  which  hens  she  can  peck  and  which  ones  can  peck 
her. 

People  also  peck.  We  feel  strong  in  the  presence  of  some 
people  and  weak  in  the  presence  of  others.  If  my  neighbor  is 
stronger  than  I,  my  tendency  is  to  fear  him.  If  he  is  weaker, 
I’ll  despise  him.  If  we  are  equals,  I’m  tempted  to  undermine 
him. 

Much  of  our  social  and  spiritual  training  relates  to  right 
actions — the  correct  and  safe  thing  to  do.  But  when  life  sends 
a “squeeze  play,”  when  we  are  caught  off  guard,  then  we 
react  and  reveal  our  true  inner  selves.  We  are  like  tea  bags. 
When  we  get  into  hot  water,  our  true  color  appears. 

Caught  in  a Vicious  Cycle 

Weak  reactions  in  such  times  include  inhibition,  panic,  and 
withdrawal  into  one’s  own  shell.  Courage,  optimism,  and  ag- 
gressiveness are  among  the  strong  reactions.  It  is  often  ob- 
vious that  our  reactions  are  weak  or  strong.  But  people 
should  never  be  categorized  that  simply.  Reference  will  here 
be  made  to  weak  and  strong  persons  only  for  the  sake  of 
identity  and  sharper  contrast.  It’s  like  poison  mushrooms.  We 
identify  in  order  to  avoid. 

Both  the  weak  and  the  strong  are  caught  in  a vicious  cycle. 
The  weak  feel  insecure  and  reveal  the  very  weakness  they 
wish  to  hide.  The  result?  Greater  insecurity  for  the  next  en- 
counter. 

But  while  the  weak  sink  from  defeat  to  defeat,  the  strong 
seem  to  rise  from  victory  to  victory — usually  at  the  expense 
of  the  weak.  What  the  weak  fail  to  see  are  the  clay  feet  of 
the  strong,  shod  with  the  boots  of  bluff  and  bluster. 

So  many  of  our  strong  reactions  are  just  a front  to  cover 
up  an  inner  weakness.  In  this  respect  the  weak  are  more 
honest.  Their  colors  are  exposed.  The  danger  for  the  strong 
is  that  in  trying  to  hide  their  weakness,  they  end  up  failing 
to  recognize  it  themselves. 

Most  of  us  exhibit  both  strong  and  weak  reactions,  de- 
pending upon  the  situation.  And  to  complicate  things  further, 
weakness  and  strength  can  be  both  real  and  apparent.  God 
alone  can  truly  discern.  We  should  not  judge  people  by  plac- 
ing them  in  neat  little  compartments. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  defend  the  weak  or  deflate  the 
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strong  or  to  emphasize  our  differences.  It  is  rather  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  weak  and  to  encourage  the  strong  and  to 
show  that  the  freedom  of  life  in  the  Spirit  transcends  both. 

We  were  meant  to  be  like  whistling  teakettles,  noisily 
blowing  off  our  excessive  pressure.  The  weak  tend  to  be 
bottled  up  within  and  sealed  off  from  outside  contact.  Internal 
pressures  mount  up  with  predictable  results. 

When  the  weak  become  fed  up  with  themselves  and  in 
desperation  try  to  break  out  of  their  shells,  they  usually  do 
so  in  the  wrong  way.  It’s  like  exerting  excessive  pressure 
when  slicing  a tomato.  The  knife  suddenly  punctures  the 
tomato’s  skin — and  one’s  own.  The  occasional  friend  receives 
the  full  brunt  of  pent-up  emotions,  and  the  relationship  is 
spoiled. 

To  think  of  weakness  only  in  this  way,  as  many  of  us  do, 
is  to  overlook  its  potential  for  good.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  same  coin  are  the  real  values  of  sensitiveness,  kindness, 
and  intuition.  These  are  the  “frozen  assets”  which  can  be 
thawed  only  in  a non-threatening  relationship  of  love  and 
acceptance. 

Fear  is  also  misunderstood.  Often  acquired  in  childhood,  it 
is  quite  real — even  if  it  is  illogical.  Fear  has  a devastating 
way  of  creating  what  it  fears.  The  youth  fears  he  will  not 
impress  his  date — and  doesn’t.  The  adult  fears  premature 
aging — and  does.  What  we  fear  most  often  comes  upon  us; 
and  our  fear  itself  can  be  a leading  cause. 

Everyone  has  fears.  The  weak  can’t  help  exposing  theirs. 
The  weak  need  to  see  that  fear  does  not  have  to  be  inhibit- 
ing and  paralyzing.  Fear  within  limits  can  serve  as  a stimulus 
— as  a goad  to  one’s  best  performance.  There  is  real  value 
in  fear  if  it  can  be  harnessed. 

Because  of  their  mental  and  emotional  makeup  many  peo- 
ple naturally  have  weak  traits  and  reactions.  Such  persons 
should  not  weaken  themselves  further  by  trying  to  be  some- 
thing they  aren’t.  They  should  acknowledge  their  weakness, 
recognize  its  values,  and  learn  to  live  with  themselves.  The 
Christian  answer  is  not  to  remove  the  weakness,  but  to  rise 
above  it.  Paul  himself,  with  his  “thorn  in  the  flesh  still  in- 
tact, declared,  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
strengthens  me.” 

Being  a Christian  does  not  automatically  change  a lamb 
into  a lion.  It  does  give  the  lamb  added  resources  to  achieve 
true  worth  in  spite  of  its  weakness.  These  resources  are  de- 
scribed in  Rom.  8,  beginning  with  verse  26.  The  Holy  Spirit 
helps  us  in  our  weakness.  God  Himself  works  for  our  good 
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in  all  things.  Christ  loves  us,  and  nothing  shall  separate  us 
from  that  strengthening  love.  Since  God  is  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us? 

Responsibilities  of  Strength 

The  strong  do  not  need  to  be  deflated,  but  neither  should 
they  be  ignored.  While  strength  is  often  abused  and  pervert- 
ed, it  can  also  bear  the  fruit  of  righteousness.  These  times 
demand  our  best.  There  is  urgent  need  for  constructive  work, 
for  creative  leadership,  and  for  Christlike  self-control.  Being 
strong  carries  responsibility. 

Paul  develops  his  concept  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  in 
Rom.  14,  15  and  1 Cor.  8 — 10.  He  presents  the  strong  as 
those  who  enjoy  Christian  liberty  to  the  full  and  who  experi- 
ence the  freedom  of  life  in  the  Spirit.  Their  conscience  is 
healthy,  but  not  supersensitive.  They  see  Christianity  as  right 
relationship  to  Christ  and  not  as  obedience  to  a system  of 
rules. 

The  weak  are  pictured  as  those  who  see  Christianity  as 
good  deeds.  Their  relationship  to  Christ  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  keep  the  commandments.  Since  the  law  only  points 
out  their  weakness,  they  feel  frustrated  and  defeated.  Their 
conscience  is  very  sensitive,  continually  points  out  their  own 
disobedience,  and  reacts  against  the  liberties  taken  by  the 
strong. 

We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse  strong  or  weak 
emotional  reactions  with  spiritual  strength  or  weakness.  One 
may  follow  the  other  but  not  necessarily.  Paul  thinks  of 
himself  as  being  spiritually  strong  and  addresses  his  admoni- 
tions to  the  strong.  He  no  doubt  feels  that  they  can  “take 
it.’  It  was  necessary  for  Paul  to  define  the  limits  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  because  the  strong  were  participating  in  certain 
practices  which  caused  the  weak  to  be  offended. 

When  the  word  “offend’’  appears  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  does  not  mean  to  hurt  someone’s  feelings.  It  means  to 
cause  him  to  stumble  or  to  sin.  Paul  deals  with  this  problem 
by  setting  forth  great  principles  which  give  guidance  to  daily 
decisions.  These  principles  are  still  valid.  Nothing  is  rigidly 
determined  by  law.  This  is  not  easy — but  it’s  more  Christian. 

Principles  for  Guidance 

The  first  principle  is  in  Rom.  14:1.  Don’t  allow  the  weak 
to  run  the  show.  Welcome  him,  but  don’t  forever  cater  to 
him.  Listen  to  him,  but  don’t  build  your  program  around 
him. 

The  second  principle  is  found  in  Rom.  14:2-13.  Don’t 
judge!  We  must  endeavor  to  do  all  with  a clear  conscience, 
even  if  we  don’t  all  practice  alike.  God  alone  is  able  to  dis- 
cern our  true  intention. 

The  third  principle  is  in  Rom.  14:14.  A given  thing  can  be 
right  for  one  person  and  wrong  for  another.  This  raises  the 
problem  of  the  uncertain  standard.  Paul  grants  that  if  the 
weak  think  a thing  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong — for  them.  But  no- 
tice that  Paul  does  not  use  the  reverse  argument — that  if  the 
strong  think  a thing  is  right,  this  makes  it  permissible. 
Downright  carnality  is  sometimes  practiced  in  the  name  of 
Christian  liberty.  This  is  anathema.  It  is  to  God  we  must 
give  an  account,  not  our  own  rationalizing  ability! 


In  Rom.  15:1  is  found  the  fourth  principle,  which  serves  to 
counterbalance  the  first  one.  The  strong  should  bear  with 
the  weak.  The  liberty  of  the  strong  starts  to  taper  off  where 
the  conscience  of  the  weak  begins.  Paul  raises  three  questions 
which  every  person,  and  especially  the  strong,  should  answer 
before  engaging  in  a questionable  practice. 

(a)  Can  I control  this  thing?  Paul  builds  a strong  case  for 
self-control  in  1 Cor.  9:24-27.  Everyone  who  begins  a doubt- 
ful activity  does  so  with  the  idea  of  exercising  moderation. 
But  if  other  well-meaning,  normal  people  have  lost  control 
in  the  very  area  you  are  contemplating,  don’t  needlessly  ex- 
pose yourself  to  sin.  In  1 Cor.  10:6-13  Paul  gives  the  down- 
fall of  Israel  as  an  example  and  admonishes:  “Therefore  let 
any  one  who  thinks  that  he  stands  take  heed.  . . .” 

(b)  Will  my  indulgence  cause  someone  else  to  stumble  or 
sin?  1 Cor.  8:9.  There  are  many  things  which  are  neutral 
in  themselves  which  are  sin  if  they  influence  those  who  lack 
self-control.  1 Cor.  8: 12. 

(c)  Does  it  edify?  We  tend  to  justify  an  action  if  it  is  not 
wrong.  But  in  Rom.  14:19;  15:2,  and  1 Cor.  10:23,  24  Paul 
encourages  only  that  activity  which  builds  up  and  edifies.  It 
is  clear  in  1 Cor.  9 that  Paul  did  not  use  all  his  rights. 
Must  we  always  insist  on  ours? 

We  often  lament  that  the  Scripture  does  not  give  answers 
for  specific  areas  of  conduct.  Facing  these  questions  honestly 
will  provide  help. 

The  fifth  great  principle  is  in  1 Cor.  9:19-23.  Do  what  will 
win  the  non-Christian  as  long  as  you  don’t  sacrifice  Christian 
principles.  Paul  went  to  great  lengths  to  identify  with  those 
in  the  secular  culture  of  his  day  in  order  to  witness.  But 
when  we  “act  like  the  Romans,’  it  is  usually  in  order  to 
help  ourselves — not  the  Romans.  We  seem  to  be  seeking 
close  association  with  our  non-Christian  neighbors,  period — 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  those  of  us  who  have  the  most  zeal  to  witness  are 
also  most  unlike  our  society?  Is  it  true  that  when  our  “cul- 
tural barriers  are  removed,  we  have  little  desire  to  bring 
Christ  to  those  unsaved  friends  with  whom  we  have  so  few 
cultural  differences?  Does  it  need  to  be  this  way? 

Paul  sums  it  all  up  in  1 Cor.  10:31  by  exhorting,  “Do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.  ” 

Rewards  of  Interaction 

Life  is  not  reaction  but  action;  or  better  still — interaction. 
We  need  one  another.  We  should  not  look  upon  our  neighbor 
is  weak  or  strong  but  should  see  him  as  being  God’s  gift  to 
js.  God’s  power  can  be  seen  in  the  courage  of  the  strong, 
His  tenderness  in  the  sensitivity  of  the  weak. 

In  Christ  there  is  neither  poor  nor  rich,  white  nor  black, 
weak  nor  strong.  Only  He  was  completely  human  yet  totally 
free  from  our  strong  and  weak  reactions.  He  now  calls  us  to 
Christian  liberty  as  we  walk  with  Him  in  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  described  in  Rom.  8.  By  His  help  we  can  acknowledge 
our  weakness  and  rise  above  it.  We  can  recognize  our 
strength  and  dedicate  it.  We  can  accept  ourselves  and  each 
other  as  we  are,  knowing  that  our  individual  differences  are 
small  in  comparison  with  our  universal  need  to  look  upward 
for  a strength  beyond  our  own.  O 
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Nurture  Lookout 


The  Bumpkins  Are  Coming 

Don  Augsburger  tells  about  the  man  who  was  new  in  the 
city  and  wasn’t  sure  how  much  to  tip  the  porter  for  carrying 
his  bags.  So  he  asked,  “What’s  the  average  tip?” 

“A  dollar,  sir,”  the  porter  replied. 

Not  wanted  to  be  considered  less  than  average  the  man 
gave  a dollar.  With  deep  appreciation  the  porter  said, 
“That’s  the  first  time  anyone  ever  came  up  to  the  average!” 

Willard  Roth  has  a story  about  a Mennonite  lady  who  took 
her  first  overnight  train  trip  alone  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Indiana.  Wisely  she  asked  her  husband  beforehand  about 
tipping.  He  told  her  that  a dollar  would  be  a proper  tip 
for  the  services  of  the  porter.  Instead  of  giving  the  tip  at 
the  end  of  the  trip  she  gave  the  porter  a dollar  every  time 
he  did  something  for  her.  Having  found  such  an  extravagant 
tipper,  the  somewhat  unscrupulous  porter  found  lots  of 
services  to  perform  for  her.  By  the  time  she  had  reached 
her  destination  the  lady  had  tipped  dollars  equal  to  the 
price  of  the  roomette. 

At  the  General  Mission  Board  meeting  this  summer  a 
rumor  was  running  that  some  Mennonites  eating  at  the 
midtown  restaurant  were  the  worst  tippers,  the  rudest,  and 
among  the  least  cooperative  customers  the  staff  had  ever 
served. 

I was  concerned  enough  to  check  it  out,  because  if  it  was 
indeed  true,  then  there  was  a particular  irony  in  it.  Here 
we  were,  at  a General  Mission  Board  meeting,  talking  to- 
gether about  our  witness  in  the  world — and  we  didn’t  even 
know  how  to  eat  in  it  gracefully.  If,  in  coming  to  the  meet- 
ing from  all  over  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  we  didn  t quite 
know  how  to  act  in  the  Hesston  restaurant,  then  we 
probably  didn’t  know  how  to  act  in  any  restaurant! 

That  was  the  disquieting  thing.  And  that  is  what  made 
me  wonder  how  much  use  there  was  in  all  the  talk  about 
witnessing  if  many  of  us  were  still  so  deeply  influenced  by 
the  culture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ghetto  that  we  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  say  “thank  you”  in  the  way  the 
world  expects  it  to  be  said. 

So  I went  to  the  restaurant.  I talked  to  one  of  the  man- 
agers and  a waitress.  Maybe  they  were  only  being  kind  but 
at  least  they  left  me  with  the  impression  that  the  Mission 
Board  Mennonites  were  no  worse  than  the  average  customer, 
which  is  really  not  too  comforting  when  you  think  about  it. 
But  the  thing  still  haunts  me.  Are  we  negating  much  of 
our  witness  by  acting  like  bumpkins  in  places  where  others 
learned  common  courtesies  long  ago? 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

O God, 

Free  us  from  the  power 
Of  inner  wrongness — 

The  sin  which  distorts 
Our  thoughts 
And  contaminates 
Our  purposes. 

Deliver  us 

From  those  sins  of  the  spirit 
Which  defile  our  motives, 
Corrupt  our  desires, 

And  pervert  our  deeds. 
Remove  from  our  inner  selves 
All  which  defiles  this  temple 
And  makes  our  bodies 
Less  than  a fit  habitation 
For  Your  constant  abiding. 

Amen. 


Groffdale  Church 

The  Groffdale  Mennonite  Church  is  located  near  New  Holland,  Pa. 
The  first  church,  made  of  logs,  was  built  in  1755  on  a plot  of  land 
purchased  by  Hans  Graf,  the  first  settler  to  come  to  this  area  from 
Switzerland  in  1096.  In  1823  a stone  building  was  built  and  later  a 
frame  addition  was  added.  Tbe  present  building  was  erected  in  1909; 
a second  floor  was  added  in  1936  and  tbe  basement  remodeled  in  1967 
and  a basement  entrance  added.  The  present  ministers  are  Eli  G. 
Sauder,  Charles  W.  Wert,  and  Curvin  R.  Buchen.  The  membership 
is  310. 
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Editorials 


Mennonites  and  Nationalism 


Nationalism  can  be  a good  thing  and  it  can  be  a bad  thing. 
As  genuine  appreciation  for  one’s  national  community,  it  is 
a positive  force.  As  an  idolatry,  which  competes  with  one’s 
worship  of  the  one  and  only  God,  it  is  a negative  force. 

Nationalism  is  a good  thing  in  the  experience  of  the 
younger  and  developing  nations  if  it  means  for  them  a 
growing  to  adolescence  from  the  infancy  of  colonialism.  It 
is  a bad  thing  in  the  experience  of  the  older  nations  if  it 
prevents  them  from  growing  up  from  nationalist  adoles- 
cence to  the  adulthood  of  internationalism. 

For  numerous  western  nations,  nationalism  had  come  to 
be  a bad  thing.  It  certainly  was  that  for  Germany  in  the 
1930  s,  when  almost  a whole  nation  worshiped  Deutschland 
liber  alles.  It  is  probably  also  a bad  thing  in  the  United 
States  of  America  today,  where  nationalism  has  become  such 
an  idolatry  that  even  religious  leaders  are  saying,  “My 
country,  right  or  wrong  . . , ” meaning,  in  effect,  “my  god 
is  my  country.” 

Arnold  Toynbee  in  the  May  17  issue  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  refers  to  nationalism  as  “the  pagan  religion  of 
nation-worship”  and  goes  on  to  say  that  “children  are  in- 
doctrinated in  nation-worship  in  the  United  States  more 
deliberately  and  more  assiduously  than  in  any  other  country 
that  I have  visited  so  far  except,  perhaps,  Argentina.” 

Canadian  nationalism  has  not  been  felt  very  strongly  until 
recently.  Internal  and  external  factors  have  presented  its 
growth.  On  the  one  hand,  Canada  did  not  develop  the  kind 
of  internal  homogeneity  and  conformity  on  which  nationalism 
feeds.  On  the  other,  it  had  very  strong  international  ties, 
both  continental  and  transatlantic. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  centennial  year  is 
sowing  all  kinds  of  nationalistic  seeds,  which  in  the  decades 
to  come  will  turn  Canadians  into  a self-idolizing  and  self- 
worshiping  nation-state. 

The  Mennonite  people  have,  throughout  most  of  their 
history,  been  sensitive  to  the  state  playing  God.  Nationalism 
in  any  form  made  them  wary  of  the  national  community. 
They  would  give  to  Caesar  what  they  thought  belonged  to 
Caesar,  but  they  would  not  give  him  what  they  knew 
belonged  to  God — their  children  and  their  souls.  Some  Men- 
nonites objected  to  military  service.  Others  added  state  edu- 
cation and  state  welfare  to  the  list  of  things  in  which  the 
state  was  not  to  be  sovereign. 

There  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  above. 
Within  themselves,  Mennonites  tend  to  be  ethnocentric.  This 
ethnocentrism  is  akin  to  nationalism,  for  both  represent 
group  egoism  or  group  idolatry.  As  Mennonites  move  from 
their  isolated  communities  and  become  involved,  they  trans- 
fer their  egoism  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  community 
and  become  very  good  nationalists. 

Thus,  in  the  1930’s,  some  German-speaking  Mennonites 
were  thoroughgoing  Germanists,  to  the  point  that  they  even 
idolized  Adolf  Hitler.  Today  many  English-speaking  Menno- 


nites are  so  American  that  they  identify  the  kingdom  of 
America  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  think  that  patriotism 
is  the  highest  form  of  discipleship. 

Mennonites  moving  out  of  their  isolation  toward  involve- 
ment in  the  world  is  a good  thing.  Losing  their  nonconform- 
ity and  sensitivity  because  of  this  involvement,  however,  is 
not  a good  thing.  We  must  be  in  the  world  but  not  of  the 
world. 

Today  few  idolatries  compete  as  much  with  the  Christian 
God  as  does  the  pagan  religion  of  nation-worship.  Menno- 
nites, because  of  their  historical-theological  heritage,  have 
an  unusual  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  proclaim  the 
God  who  is  higher  than  Caesar,  and  the  kingdom  which 
transcends  the  nation-state. — Frank  H.  Epp,  Editor,  Cana- 
dian Mennonite. 


The  Sweetest  Sound 

A story  is  told  concerning  John  A.  Broadus,  the  scholar 
and  homiletical  professor.  The  next  day  after  his  conversion 
he  went  to  one  of  his  schoolmates,  Sandy  Jones,  a red- 
haired,  awkward  chap,  and  asked  him  to  become  a Chris- 
tian. And  Sandy  said,  “Well,  I don’t  know.  Perhaps  I will.” 
Sure  enough,  soon  after  that,  in  a little  church  Sandy 
accepted  Christ.  Immediately  Sandy  walked  across  that  little 
meetinghouse,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "I  thank  you, 
John;  I thank  you,  John.” 

Dr.  Broadus  left  the  little  town  and  became  a great 
scholar,  exegete,  and  theological  president.  Every  summer 
when  he  returned  home,  Sandy,  the  awkward,  red-haired 
farmer,  came  up  to  him,  stretched  out  his  great  bony  hand, 
and  said,  “Howdy,  John.  I never  forget  you,  John.” 

When  Dr.  Broadus  was  on  his  deathbed,  he  said:  “I 
rather  think  the  sound  sweetest  to  my  ears  in  heaven, 
next  to  the  welcome  of  Him  whom  not  having  seen,  I have 
tried  to  love  and  serve,  will  be  the  welcome  of  Sandy  Jones, 
as  he  will  thrust  out  his  great  hand  and  say,  ‘Howdy,  John! 
Thank  you,  John;  thank  you,  John.  ” — D. 


For  the  last  half  century  or  more,  in  the  sphere  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  we  have  been  busy  pondering  on,  writing  on, 
conferring  on  the  church — its  nature,  its  unity  and  disunity, 
its  glory,  its  shame,  and  its  function  in  society  as  the  body 
of  Christ.  But  have  we  been  so  occupied  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  that  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the  per- 
son and  work  of  the  Spirit?  Have  we  concentrated  on  the 
body  and  neglected  the  breath?  Have  we  been  absorbed  in 
the  theology  of  the  church  and  almost  bypassed  Him  through 
whom  the  church  came  into  being — the  Lord — the  Life-giver? 
— Archbishop  of  York — F.  Donald  Coggan. 
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By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


How  to  Be  a Pharisee 


“A  Pharisee  is  a righteous  man  whose  righteousness  is 
nourished  by  the  blood  of  sinners’  (Thomas  Merton). 

Being  a Pharisee  is  not  hard.  To  be  one,  a person  need 
only  display  righteous  indignation  over  the  means  (whether 
good  or  evil)  which  his  opponent  has  used  to  attain  the  same 
corrupt  end  he  wants  to  achieve.  One  points  to  the  means 
his  opponent  is  using  as  evidence  that  his  own  purposes  are 
righteous — even  though  they  are  the  same  as  his.  If  the 
means  he  uses  are  successful,  then  one  must  show  that  his 
success  itself  is  proof  that  he  has  used  corrupt  methods.  But 
in  one’s  own  case,  success  is  proof  of  righteousness. 

In  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  Pharisaism  is  not  self- 
righteousness  only  but  the  conviction  that  in  order  to  be  right 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  somebody  else  is  wrong.  As  long 
as  there  is  one  sinner  left  for  a person  to  condemn,  then  one 
is  justified.  Once  one  can  point  to  a wrongdoer,  he  becomes 
justified  in  doing  anything  he  likes,  however  dishonest,  how- 
ever cruel,  however  evil. 

We  are  all  convinced  that  we  desire  the  truth  above  all. 
Nothing  strange  about  this.  It  is  natural  to  man,  an  intelli- 
gent being,  to  desire  the  truth.  But  actually,  what  we  desire 
is  not  “the  truth”  so  much  as  “to  be  in  the  right.”  To  seek 
the  pure  truth  for  its  own  sake  may  be  natural  to  us,  but 
W are  not  able  to  act  always  in  this  respect  according  to  our 
nature.  What  we  seek  is  not  the  pure  truth,  but  the  partial 
truth  that  justifies  our  prejudices,  our  limitations,  our  selfish- 
ness. This  is  not  “the  truth.  It  is  only  an  argument  strong 
enough  to  prove  us  “right.  And  usually  our  desire  to  be 
right  is  correlative  to  our  conviction  that  somebody  else  (per- 
haps everybody  else)  is  wrong. 

We  Need  Them  to  Be  Wrong 

Why  do  we  want  to  prove  them  wrong?  Because  we  need 
them  to  be  wrong.  For  if  they  are  wrong  and  we  are  right, 
then  our  untruth  becomes  truth,  our  selfishness  becomes  jus- 
tice and  virtue,  our  cruelty  and  lust  cannot  be  fairly  con- 
demned. We  can  rest  secure  in  the  fiction  we  have  deter- 
mined to  embrace  as  ‘‘truth.  What  we  desire  is  not  the 
truth  but  rather  that  our  lie  should  be  proved  “right”  and 
our  iniquity  be  vindicated  as  “just.  This  is  what  we  have 
done  to  pervert  our  natural,  instinctive  appetite  for  truth. 

No  wonder  we  hate.  No  wonder  we  are  violent.  No  won- 
der we  exhaust  ourselves  in  preparing  for  war!  And  in  doing 
so,  of  course,  we  offer  the  enemy  another  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  right,  that  he  must  arm,  that  he  must  get  ready  to 
destroy  us.  Our  own  lie  provides  the  foundation  of  truth  on 
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which  he  erects  his  own  lie,  and  the  two  lies  together  react 
to  produce  hatred,  murder,  disaster. 

The  same  can  happen  in  the  church.  Jesus  said,  “If  the 
world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.’  Paul  said,  “We  ourselves  also  were  . . . hateful,  and 
hating  one  another.”  It  was  not  the  Romans,  the  Chinese, 
the  Africans,  or  the  American  Indian  that  hated  Jesus,  but 
the  religious  leadership  of  His  own  people. 

The  first  mention  of  this  group  in  Luke  shows  that  they 
were  “sitting  by  when  Jesus  was  healing.  They  came  to 
criticize  His  healing  and  His  forgiveness.  They  criticized  Je- 
sus for  eating  with  sinners.  They  criticized  His  disciples  for 
not  fasting  and  for  eating  grain  on  the  Sabbath.  They 
watched  His  healing  on  the  Sabbath  and  were  filled  with 
madness  and  passion  to  do  away  with  Him  because  He  did 
not  bow  to  their  tradition.  Their  religious  position  was 
threatened  by  this  charge  of  activity. 

There  are  those  in  the  church  today  who  are  also  threat- 
ened by  change  that  puts  people’s  needs  above  tradition.  The 
schedule  of  service,  the  form  and  structure  of  Sunday  school, 
the  language  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  must  be  pre- 
served, no  matter  what  happens  to  people.  Leaders  who 
suggest  changes  to  reach  persons  for  Christ  are  told  people 
can  be  saved  in  our  way  of  doing.  “There  are  six  days  in 
which  to  be  healed;  you  do  not  need  to  defile  the  Sabbath.” 
So  rather  than  face  the  issue  of  man’s  need  vs.  tradition  we 
are  ready  to  destroy  the  leader. 

The  Pharisees  rejected  John  because  he  was  an  ascetic 
living  in  the  wilds.  They  rejected  Jesus  because  He  did  par- 
ticipate in  social  life,  dinners,  weddings,  and  social  gather- 
ings. They  were  deeply  incensed  because  He  forgave  and  ac- 
cepted the  love  of  a harlot,  and  they  marveled  that  Jesus  did 
not  wash  before  dinner.  They  were  indignant  because  Jesus 
healed  a woman  on  the  Sabbath  and  murmured  because  He 
ate  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

We  are  ready  to  criticize  our  brethren  who  speak  to  and 
eat  with  those  we  consider  sinners.  We  seem  to  feel  because 
we  are  threatened  by  the  pressure  of  a difference  of  opinion 
everyone  else  should  also  be.  We  seem  so  afraid  that  we  will 
lose  our  faith,  that  we  dare  not  discuss  it  with  another  per- 
son who  differs  with  us.  We  are  afraid  to  listen  to  the  other 
person  and  try  to  understand  him,  yet  we  think  he  must  un- 
derstand us  because  we  are  right.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  the  other  person  is  wrong;  therefore,  we  are  right, 
and  to  listen  to  his  position  would  involve  us  in  sin.  So  we 
will  not  allow  ourselves  to  listen  to  him  or  to  fellowship  with 
him  because  that  might  indicate  we  could  be  wrong.  That, 
however,  we  have  declared  is  impossible.  No  wonder  we  find 
it  safer  for  us  to  begin  a group  of  our  own. 

When  Jesus  told  the  Pharisees,  “You  cannot  have  both 
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God  and  wealth  as  your  Master,”  they  made  fun  of  Him  be- 
cause they  loved  money.  It  is  natural  and  easy  for  us  to 
make  fun  of  or  to  deride  or  reject  the  person  who  says  some- 
thing that  is  true  about  us. 

The  problem  is  not  all  on  one  side  in  the  church  situation. 
Thomas  Merton  describes  the  situation  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  terms  which  also  apply  to  the  Mennonite  Church: 

“The  extreme  progressives  seem  to  me,  as  far  as  I can 
judge  with  the  poverty  of  my  information,  to  be  hasty,  irre- 
sponsible, in  many  ways  quite  frivolous  in  their  exaggerated 
and  confused  enthusiasms.  They  also  seem  to  me  at  times  to 
be  fanatically  incoherent,  but  I do  not  sense  in  them  the 
chilling  malice  and  meanness  which  comes  through  in  some 
of  the  utterances  of  extreme  conservatives. 

“The  thing  that  disquiets  me  most  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gressives, though  perhaps  a majority,  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  dogged  and  concerted  stamina  of  the  conservatives.  The 
extreme  conservatives  seem  to  me  to  be  people  who  feel 
themselves  so  menaced  that  they  will  go  to  any  length  in  or- 
der to  defend  their  own  fanatical  concept  of  the  church  This 
concept  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  static  and  inert,  but  in 
complete  continuity  with  what  is  most  questionable  and  in- 
deed scandalous  in  the  history  of  the  church:  inquisition, 
persecution,  intolerance,  papal  power,  clerical  influence,  alli- 
ance with  worldly  power,  love  of  wealth  and  pomp,  etc.  This 
is  a picture  of  the  church  which  has  become  a scandal  and 
these  people  are  intent  on  preserving  the  scandal  at  the  cost 
of  greater  scandal.” 

The  Pharisee  in  AH  of  Us 

No  doubt  each  one  of  us  feels  that  we  are  not  Pharisaical. 
It  is  the  person  who  does  not  agree  with  us  who  fits  the 
description.  The  picture  of  Phariseeism  as  described  in  Luke 
seems  irredeemable.  The  spirit  of  “I’m  right”  and  “You’re 
wrong”  finally  crucified  Jesus.  If  confessing  “I  have  it”  is 
the  only  way  to  be  delivered  from  it,  I must  and  will  do  that. 
I must  also  have  the  help  of  those  who  put  me  in  that  class. 

We  need  that  kind  of  conversation  in  which  we  trust  each 
other  to  be  honest  in  what  we  say.  We  need  to  get  together 
as  brethren  and  try  to  understand  each  other  before  we  re- 
ject and  disown  each  other.  We  must  ask  for  grace,  not  so 
much  for  the  other  person  to  understand  us,  but  for  us  to 
understand  the  other.  Possibly  the  test  of  whether  we  are  the 
real  Pharisee  is  whether  we  have  made  up  our  minds  the 
other  person  is  wrong. 

Will  we  lose  our  faith  and  our  soul  if  in  earnest  listening 
and  conversation  we  might  discover  that  our  brother  who  we 
were  sure  is  in  error  has  some  truth  we  need  and  can  point 
out  some  error  in  our  position  and  attitude?  God  forbid.  I am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest  insults  to  God  and  His 
truth  is  for  me  to  think  that  I am  great  enough  to  have  it 
all,  and  there  is  nothing  I can  learn  from  those  who  have 
some  differences  with  me.  Few  of  us  like  to  admit  we  are 
Pharisaical.  Possibly  the  best  way  to  overcome  what  we  have 
is  to  expose  ourselves  to  those  who  think  we  may  be  Phari- 
saical, and  so  submit  ourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  to  see  what  He  may  have  to  say  to  us  through 
those  we  may  have  written  off.  □ 


Missions  Today 


Postscript 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

This  is  the  last  time  this  column  will  appear  under  the 
“Missions  Today”  heading.  Time  marches  on  and  brings  many 
changes.  The  writer  of  the  column  has  handed  over  mission 
administration  to  younger  men  and  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
write  from  the  same  stance.  Change  is  also  a sign  of  vitality 
and  there  will  be  newer  and  better  ways  in  the  future  of 
keeping  the  missionary  vision  and  obligation  before  the 
church. 

A review  of  some  recurring  themes  of  this  column  during 
the  past  years  may  be  in  order  for  this  final  issue. 

1.  The  task  of  the  church  is  to  spread  the  gospel  across 
the  entire  world. 

2.  Overseas  Missions  are  not  more  important  than  witness 
at  home,  but  they  are  a constant  reminder  and  a symbol  of 
the  church’s  obligations  to  take  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

3.  Not  program  but  personal  dedication  and  witness  are  the 
heart  of  missions.  Organization  is  useful  as  a tool  but  not  as 
an  end  in  itself. 

4.  Church  founding  is  the  aim  of  missions.  Simply  doing 
“mission  work”  has  little  value.  The  pertinent  question  is, 
“Are  churches  emerging?” 

5.  Church  nurture  is  what  we  call  “the  long  pull  in  mis- 
sions. Evangelizing  and  soul  saving  are  crucial,  and  inspiring, 
but  this  is  only  half  the  task.  Bringing  churches  to  maturity, 
as  demonstrated  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  full  aim  of  the 
mission. 

6.  Partnership  and  brotherhood  in  relation  to  the  new 
“mission  church”  is  the  stance  we  must  maintain. 

7.  We  prove  our  love  to  Christ  by  our  giving — giving  our- 
selves and  of  our  money. 

8.  Love  and  witness  go  together.  We  must  love  people  as 
Christ  loves  them  if  we  want  our  witness  to  bear  fruit. 

9.  All  men  are  brothers.  There  is  only  one  family  of  men 
upon  earth.  Do  I love  my  brother?  The  idea  of  race  is  a 
myth. 

10.  Planned  giving  is  wise  giving.  Haphazard,  emotional, 
or  sentimental  giving  is  not  good  stewardship. 

11.  Crisis  giving  dare  not  replace  regular  giving.  Emergen- 
cy need  and  special  projects  should  always  be  supported  by 
“above  budget”  giving.  How  can  we  prove  that  we  care  if  it 
costs  us  nothing? 

12.  Worship  and  obedience  are  but  two  sides  of  the  same 
experience.  The  church  at  Antioch  prayed  and  the  Holy  Spir- 
it spoke.  So  our  mission  zeal  and  involvement  grow  naturally 
out  of  our  worship  and  our  love  of  Christ. 
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Paxmen 

Complement 

Nepal 

Mission 


By  Jonathan  Lindell 


Jonathan  Lindell  is  executive  secretary.  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 


Since  1956,  21  Paxmen  have  served  in  Nepal.  The  board 
of  the  United  Mission  is  happy  and  thankful  for  these  men 
and  their  work.  There  has  been  a unique  situation  in  Nepal 
for  just  this  kind  of  man  and,  fortunately  for  the  United 
Mission,  Paxmen  have  been  present  to  do  it. 

While  the  modern  movement  of  missions  has  been  spread- 
ing widely  across  the  vast  coastal  countries  of  Asia,  the 
inner  countries  of  central  Asia  have  remained  closed  to 
them.  Nepal,  in  the  Himalayan  mountains,  was  one  of 
these  closed  lands  until  1951.  At  that  time  a change  of 
government  altered  the  picture  completely.  Along  with  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  other  foreign  groups,  Christian  mis- 
sions were  able  to  enter  the  country  to  undertake  various 
forms  of  service  and  witness. 

The  entrance  mushroomed  in  a mounting  tide  of  people 
and  resources.  Many  societies  and  boards  joined  to  form  the 
United  Mission,  to  work  as  one  body  for  one  church.  Among 
them  was  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Workers  of  the  United  Mission  have  been  going  into  Nepal 
at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  a year.  One  year  there  were  more 
than  20.  They  have  spread  out  in  a virgin  country  to  start, 
build  up,  manage,  and  give  content  to  ten  projects,  which 
include  dispensaries,  hospitals,  schools,  institutions,  develop- 
ment projects,  and  offices.  Immediate  tasks  were  remodeling 
and  equipping  rented  buildings  for  quick  use,  obtaining  and 
operating  equipment,  erecting  new  buildings,  keeping  ac- 
counts, and  transporting  goods. 

Almost  from  its  beginning  the  United  Mission  has  been 
very  fortunate  to  have  a steady  crew  of  Paxmen  to  assign 
to  these  supporting  jobs.  There  are  not  enough  missionaries 
to  do  many  of  these  jobs,  especially  with  this  rapid  growth 
in  a new  situation.  The  Mennonite  young  men  who  volun- 
teer to  work  under  the  Pax  program  are  alleviating  the  labor 
shortage. 

The  American  way  of  life  has  developed  a breed  of  young 
men  that  is  hard  to  find  anywhere  else  in  the  world:  part 
farmer,  part  mechanic,  practical,  free-thinking,  improviser 
and  inventor.  Something  of  the  pioneer  spirit  remains.  Amer- 
ican youth  are  able  to  apply  themselves  to  almost  anything 
and  yet  remain  friendly.  A sound  Christian  faith  and  ex- 
perience added  to  this  produces  the  young  man  to  help 
build  up  a new  mission  in  a new  land. 

Paxmen  have  volunteered  for  three-year  terms  in  Nepal, 
bringing  a change  of  clothes,  some  bedding,  and  possibly  a 
tool  kit.  There  have  been  as  many  as  six  in  Nepal  at  a 
time.  Two  of  them,  on  our  request,  extended  their  terms  in 
order  to  complete  a specified  job.  One  returned  to  North 
America,  finished  school,  married,  and  returned  to  Nepal  as 
a missionary. 

The  largest  project  is  a hospital  of  135  beds,  an  institution 
composed  of  two  rented,  remodeled  palaces.  For  a number 
of  years  Paxmen  worked  with  crews  of  men  constructing 
additional  rooms  and  wings,  putting  in  more  plumbing  and 
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Nepalese  hospital  worker  (on  bicycle)  leaves  gates 
to  a palace-turned-hospital  in  Shanta  Bhawan,  Nepal. 
The  hospital  is  administered  by  the  United  Mission, 
and  Paxmen  lend  their  skills. 


toilets,  doing  electrical  work,  repairing  and  maintaining  ma- 
chinery and  cars,  and  welding.  Some  worked  in  the  office 
keeping  the  accounts,  ordering,  and  buying.  Now  we  have  a 
missionary  business  manager  and  a missionary  maintenance 
supervisor,  with  national  staff  managing  these  departments. 
The  Paxmen  no  longer  are  needed  here. 

Paxmen  have  helped  with  the  girls  high  school,  started 
eight  years  ago  in  an  old  palace  building.  It  has  needed 
constant  repairing  or  fixing  such  as  unplugging  the  water 
pipe,  repairing  the  lights,  constructing  a new  toilet,  stopping 
the  leak  in  the  roof,  acquiring  more  furniture,  and  putting 
in  plumbing  for  the  science  lab. 

In  the  mountains,  a five-  or  six-day  hike  from  the  high 
school,  the  United  Mission  sent  workers  to  open  schools,  a 
dispensary,  and  a hospital.  They  began  in  tents  and  in  tight 
little  village  houses  made  of  thatch  or  bamboo.  Paxmen  have 
gone  into  these  primitive  conditions  and  lived  for  years  with 
the  missionaries  to  help  build  new  facilities.  They  have 
assisted  with  the  construction  of  more  than  20  buildings  in 
the  mountains  of  Nepal. 

Paxmen  currently  are  employed  in  Butwal  Technical  In- 
stitute. Here  they  work  with  crews  of  men  in  construction 
to  erect  the  dozen  buildings  for  this  project,  handle  accounts 
and  equipment  necessary  to  transport  goods  from  India  to 
the  project,  teach  trainees  in  the  shops,  and  operate  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  also  the  other  side  of  Pax  life.  Paxmen  have 
grown  beards,  owned  pet  dogs,  collected  weapons,  trekked 
widely  through  the  mountains,  developed  close  friendships, 


and  participated  in  church  activities.  They  have  learned  the 
language  and  worked  closely  with  Nepalese.  In  one  instance, 
villagers  offered  a Paxman  a plot  of  land  if  he  would  marry, 
return,  and  live  among  them. 

Years  of  this  kind  of  living  and  working  affect  the  Paxmen 
too.  They  mature  as  this  letter  expresses:  “Yes,  my  time 
has  swiftly  come  to  an  end  here  in  Nepal.  It  has  been  a 
great  experience  working  with  the  United  Mission  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I’m  very  glad  that  I have  had 
this  opportunity  to  help  carry  forward  God’s  mission.  This 
has  been  a time  of  maturing  and  deepening  of  faith  for 
me.” 

Reports  from  many  United  Mission  workers  are  sprinkled 
with  statements  like  these:  “A  Paxman  of  great  service  has 
returned  home.” 

“Most  of  the  year  we  had  four  Paxmen  working.  Without 
their  help  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
work.” 

These  are  standby,  temporary,  fill-in  men,  doing  a job 
with  their  limited  but  helpful  skills  until  the  Mission  can 
become  established  and  proceed  with  long-range  missionary 
personnel  and  trained  nationals. 

The  work  among  the  Nepalese  hasn’t  come  to  a plateau 
or  standstill.  The  Mission  is  still  expanding — and  as  long  as 
this  goes  on  Paxmen  are  needed  in  this  land.  Mostly 
practical  “Jack-of- all-trades”  men  can  contribute — men  who 
can  help  to  build  a house,  pour  concrete,  make  some  fur- 
niture, install  plumbing,  repair  a car,  tune  up  machines, 
oversee  a few  men,  and  maintain  present  buildings.  □ 
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By  Arthur  Hedley 

Why  Distribute  Tracts? 

I have  heard  Christians  speak  in  contemptible  terms  of 
those  who  distribute  gospel  literature.  They  seem  to  regard 
them  as  fanatics.  Their  attitude  is  that  people  can  get  all 
the  religion  they  need  in  the  churches.  If  they  do  not  choose 
to  enter,  it  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  To  make  the  least 
effort  to  win  the  outsider  for  Christ  may  never  enter  their 
thoughts.  Such  an  attitude  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  from  heaven  to  “seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.  ” 

When  I suffered  the  loss  of  my  voice  and  resigned  from 
the  ministry,  I felt  this  was  no  excuse  to  cease  propagating 
the  gospel.  I wrote  several  tracts  and  then  did  what  for  me, 
at  first,  was  a hard  thing:  I went  from  house  to  house  in 
an  industrial  community  and  distributed  tracts  and  gave  them 
to  passersby  in  a shopping  center.  That  which  was  difficult 
has  now  become  a pleasure  and  a privilege;  and,  living  now 
in  an  English  coastal  town,  I have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  pass  on  the  printed  gospel  message  to  visitors  and 
residents. 

I am  increasingly  convinced  that  the  silent  printed  message 
has  a great  part  to  play,  even  in  this  age  when  millions  are 
captivated  by  television  and  radio.  A tract  can  be  read 
quietly  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  if  it  makes  an  ap- 
peal it  can  be  read  again  and  again.  Its  distribution  is  some- 
thing we  can  all  engage  in.  Millions  of  tracts  are  distributed 
in  foreign  lands  and  in  our  own  crowded  cities.  The  need 
for  the  gospel  in  the  homeland  where  paganism  abounds 
in  varied  forms  is  great.  When  students  from  other  lands 
come  to  so-called  Christian  countries  they  are  astounded  at 
what  they  see  and  hear  and  wonder  why  we  send  mission- 
aries to  them  when  there  is  so  great  a need  at  home. 

Forgotten,  Then  Read 

The  difficulty  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  open  air, 
owing  to  incessant  traffic  and  ceaseless  noise  in  places 
where  crowds  used  to  listen  to  the  Word,  makes  it  more 
necessary  to  distribute  tracts  to  the  homes  of  people  and 
to  those  we  pass  on  the  street.  They  may  thrust  them  into 
their  pockets  and  perhaps  forget  all  about  them  until,  one 
day,  they  turn  out  their  pockets,  and  finding  them,  read 
them  carefully. 

A friend  just  told  me  of  a Christian  who  was  converted 
through  a tract  twenty  years  ago.  As  a young  man  he 
was  visiting  his  brother.  Because  it  was  raining  on  his 
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return  home,  he  borrowed  his  brother’s  raincoat.  Putting  his 
hand  in  a pocket  he  felt  a piece  of  paper.  It  was  a tract, 
which  he  read.  It  led  to  his  conversion. 

As  a rule  there  is  a readiness  by  people  to  receive  the 
silent  messenger,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  expressed 
thanks.  I can  recall  only  two  instances  when  I met  with 
stern,  decisive  refusal.  One  concerned  a Jewish  merchant 
loading  his  automobile  outside  his  house  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  told  me  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  no  tract  was  to 
be  delivered  to  his  home.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a very 
embittered  young  man  sitting  on  a subway  seat  early  one 
Sunday  morning.  He  told  me  he  had  enough  of  religion  in 
his  boyhood  at  home.  He  steadfastly  refused  the  proffered 
tract  and  gave  me  clearly  to  understand  that  he  wanted  no 
further  conversation. 

Hundreds  of  motorists  seated  within  their  cars  at  a busy 
intersection  accepted  tracts  when  handed  through  their  open 
windows.  Sometimes  holiday-makers  cheerfully  bore  witness 
to  their  Christian  discipleship.  On  one  occasion  at  a beach 
about  twenty  teenagers  approached  me;  the  leader  was 
holding  a guitar.  “Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  hold  an 
open-air  meeting  on  the  shore?”  It  was  a privilege  to  lead 
the  way  to  a good  place  and  a joy  to  hear  their  bright 
witness  for  Christ  in  speech  and  in  song.  On  one  occasion 
a nun  accepted  a tract  with  a smile;  and  a policeman 
appreciated  being  handed  a popular  tract  written  by  a chief 
constable  on  “Why  I believe  in  Christ. 

Tracts  Are  Read 

What  of  the  results?  In  most  cases  the  distributor  works 
in  faith  believing  that  the  seed  sown  will  bear  fruit  unknown 
to  him.  On  the  back  of  many  tracts  is  the  name  and  address 
of  the  secretary  of  the  society  that  publishes  them.  He  in- 
vites inquiries  from  any  who  desire  further  spiritual  help. 
From  all  over  he  receives  letters  from  those  converted 
through  a tract,  and  from  those  who  need  further  light. 
Distributors  in  the  area  from  which  the  letters  come  are  put 
in  touch  with  the  writers.  A number  have  been  won  for 
Christ  and  some  are  now  engaged  in  Christian  service.  I 
find  as  I go  around  a large  area  that  I am  ever  making 
new  contacts,  and  opportunities  are  presented  to  put  in 
a good  word  for  Christ. 

Mr.  Robert  Morgan  Rees,  known  in  England  as  the 
Bottle  Evangelist,  has  received  astounding  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  word.  After  his  conversion  in  the 
United  States,  the  Holy  Spirit  implanted  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  placing  a written  text  (Jn.  3:16)  and  a message  in 
sealed  bottles  and  then  casting  them  into  the  sea.  With  the 
aid  of  many  Christian  workers,  60,000  bottles  have  been 
sealed  and  cast  into  various  seas  by  Christian  seamen  and 
missionaries.  No  fewer  than  6,000  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived, saying  “bottle  recovered,  message  received  and 
understood.”  Number  owe  their  conversion  to  the  gospel 
within  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Rees,  distributing  the  Word  through  floating,  drifting 
bottles,  believes  the  results  of  his  fellow  workers  and  him- 
self will  never  be  known  till  that  great  day  when  Christians 
shall  come  rejoicing,  “bringing  in  the  sheaves.”  □ 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


Preacher  with 


a Difference 


By  Roy  S.  Koch 


What  strange  meeting  is  this  on  the  sandy  beach?  We 
press  closer  and  discover  a religious  service.  Apparently  it  is 
a farewell  for  someone. 

Everyone  sits  rapt  in  attention  to  an  intense  speaker, 
gesticulating  earnestly.  Then  the  entire  company  falls  on 
their  knees  in  the  sand,  praying  and  weeping.  This  is  no  oth- 
er than  Paul’s  final  service  with  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus. 

From  Paul’s  exhortations  to  make  the  church  relevant  in 
the  big  city  ’ we  gather  some  basic  information  about  Ephe- 
sus. Apparently  it  was  a wealthy,  materialistic,  and  politically 
strong  metropolis.  But  it  had  time  to  be  religious  too.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Ephesians  flocked  to  the  great  temple  of  Diana. 
Some  carried  their  worship  to  the  point  of  superstition  with 
the  use  of  magic  and  incantations. 

Ephesus  was  sports  crazy.  The  great  stadium  seating 
24,500  people  echoed  frequently  to  the  roar  of  frenzied  sports 
fans.  Ephesus  was  a city  to  be  sure  and  very  modern  with  its 
problems  and  interests. 

An  Epistle  for  All  Churches 

But  was  the  Ephesian  letter  of  Paul  really  sent  to  Ephe- 
sus? Some  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  have  a blank  where  “in 
Ephesus  appears  in  our  Bibles.  Marcion,  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  called  it  the  Laodicean  letter.  Scholars 
today  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  this  great  and  glorious 
letter  was  really  a circular  epistle  sent  to  all  the  churches  in 
the  area.  But  no  matter,  the  letter  has  such  incomparable 
majesty  and  worth  that  it  is  really  ours  regardless  of  who 
the  first  readers  were. 

What  prompted  Paul  to  write  this  epistle?  He  was  in  pris- 
on, but  his  heart  still  beat  with  concern  for  the  churches  he 
established.  Again  and  again  he  picked  up  his  pen  and  sent 
out  messages  of  encouragement,  instruction,  and  warning  to 
congregations  and  individuals.  In  the  perspective  of  time  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  Paul’s  experiences  of  sorrow  and 
restriction  proved  a greater  blessing  than  his  times  of  liberty 
and  more  personal  service.  Without  the  prison  we  might  not 
have  this  letter. 


Rov  S.  Koch  is  pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  This  article  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  Ephesians. 


Let  us  not  underestimate  the  ways  of  God.  Many  times 
someone  else  is  blessed  more  by  our  heartaches,  pains,  and 
disappointments  than  by  our  mountaintop  experiences. 

So  let  us  enjoy  Ephesians.  Climb  its  peaks  with  me  or 
delve  deeply  into  its  profundities.  This  “divinest  composition 
of  man  and  the  “epistle  of  the  ascension”  is  meant  to 
inspire  and  bless  us  on  our  spiritual  pilgrimage.  It  is  singu- 
larly free  of  controversies  like  those  we  find  in  Galatians,  and 
it  is  not  attempting  to  solve  problems  as  in  the  Corinthian 
letters. 

The  Greeting  (1:1-3) 

Paul  called  himself  an  apostle.  Why  didn’t  he  just  call  him- 
self a preacher  as  do  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others?  Ah, 
but  he  was  a preacher  with  a difference.  Many  of  us  are 
preachers,  but  only  in  a very  watered-down  way  could  we 
call  ourselves  apostles.  There  is  a special  sense  of  authority 
in  the  title  “apostle.  An  apostle  has  a special  task  to  per- 
form for  Christ.  In  a sense  he  was  like  a police  officer  of 
today  who,  behind  his  shiny  badge  and  his  immaculate  uni- 
form, carries  all  the  authority  of  the  nation.  The  apostle  is 
one  officially  sent  by  God. 

Dare  we  call  our  young  men  who  are  sent  into  CPS  (I-W) 
service  apostles  of  the  congregation?  Do  we  not  commission 
them  to  take  with  them  the  name  of  Christ  into  those  hos- 
pital halls  or  wherever  they  serve?  And  should  we  not  com- 
mission our  students  who  go  into  state  colleges  to  be  apostles 
there  for  Christ?  What  a difference  such  a commission  and  a 
conviction  could  make  in  the  lives  of  young  people  today. 

The  “saints”  who  lived  in  Ephesus  were  not  plaster  of 
Paris  saints,  nor  were  they  canonized  virtuosos  of  goodness. 
No,  they  were  genuine  flesh  and  blood  people  who  had 
given  their  hearts  to  Christ  and  were  now  committed  to  live 
for  Him.  No  matter  where  the  “saints”  live,  they  always 
have  two  addresses,  one  human  and  one  divine — maybe  one 
in  Denver  or  in  Wooster,  and  the  other  in  Christ  lesus. 

Paul’s  greeting  to  his  friends,  “Grace  be  to  you,  sim- 
ply charming.  Grace  is  always  something  lovely.  God  is  lovely 
in  His  dealings  with  us,  and  when  we  respond  to  His  loveli- 
ness we  become  charming  too.  By  adding  peace  to  grace  Paul 
sums  up  all  the  blessings  of  Christ  to  us.  These  two  words 
are  the  themes  of  the  epistle — and  of  the  gospel  itself.  □ 
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My  Response  to  Vietnam 


The  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  is  hardening.  Those 
who  support  current  government  policy  in  Vietnam  talk  about 
“getting  it  over  with”  and  "pushing  through  to  military  vic- 
tory.” Some  reflect  growing  impatience  and  hostility  toward 
those  who  are  critical  of  American  policy. 

Those  who  oppose  the  current  U.S.  position  speak  in  a 
variety  of  patterns  and  through  many  voices.  Some  Congress- 
men and  Senators  are  placing  their  political  future  on  the 
line  by  their  forthright  stand  on  this  issue.  Senator  McGovern 
said  recently,  “Our  deepening  involvement  in  Vietnam  repre- 
sents the  most  tragic  diplomatic  and  moral  failure  in  our  na- 
tional experience.”  Members  of  many  religious  groups  are 
gravely  concerned  about  the  escalation  of  military  activity  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  human  suffering  in  Vietnam.  Several 
national  efforts  to  push  for  negotiations  now  are  emerging. 

What  is  my  response  as  a nonresistant  Christian  in  this 
tightening  situation?  What  is  the  basis  of  my  position?  Am  I 
ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted?  How  can  I best  do  this 
and  at  the  same  time  participate  actively  in  the  reconciling 
ministry?  These  questions  require  me  to  do  some  soul 
searching  regarding  my  own  position  in  these  matters. 

I am  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  I am  opposed  to  the  war  because  I believe  all  war  and 
violence  are  wrong.  In  this  sense,  this  war  is  no  different 
from  other  wars. 

(2)  I think  the  war  is  wrong  from  a humanitarian  point  of 
view.  The  depth  and  extensiveness  of  human  suffering  among 
the  Vietnamese  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  most  Americans. 
The  pattern  of  penetration  and  occupation  by  outside  forces, 
resistance  to  these  forces  and  brutal  suppression,  the  awaken- 
ing of  new  hope  and  new  efforts  to  achieve  national  selfhood 
has  been  repeated  many  times  in  Vietnam,  and  much  of  the 
country’s  long  history  has  been  written  in  suffering  and 
bloodshed.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a people  been  subjected  to 
such  intense  and  extensive  military  destructive  power  and  to 
living  in  a climate  of  fear  and  hate  for  such  a prolonged  pe- 
riod of  time. 

(3)  I am  opposed  to  our  own  government's  action  in  Viet- 
nam because  I do  not  think  it  is  achieving  the  goals  we  seek. 
This  is  a subjective  evaluation  but  the  evidence  available 


hardly  seems  to  support  the  claim  that  we  are  stopping  ag- 
gression, that  we  are  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  rebuild 
their  country,  or  that  this  is  an  effective  way  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  world. 

From  a Christian  Viewpoint 

Specifically,  as  a Christian,  I believe: 

(1)  War  is  sin  because  the  central  teaching  of  the  New- 
Testament  is  the  way  of  suffering  and  reconciling  love;  par- 
ticipation in  violence  and  hate  violates  this  basic  teaching. 

(2)  War  is  sin  because  it  destroys  and  prostitutes  God’s 
most  valued  creation,  human  personality,  and  causes  great 
suffering  to  those  who  fight  in  the  war,  to  families  and 
friends  of  those  who  fight,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  not  directly  related  to  the  effort  but  are  so  tragically 
caught  in  it. 

(3)  War  is  sin  because  of  what  it  does  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  It  tends  to  change  the  character  and  outlook  of  those  in- 
volved. It  has  a dehumanizing  and  depersonalizing  impact. 
Deep  pervasive  failure  to  respond  in  love,  to  take  on  the 
way  of  hate  and  violence,  is  self-defeating  and  disintegrating. 

(4)  War  is  sin  because  it  brings  with  it  conflict,  disruption, 
and  fracturing  of  family  and  community  structures. 

I believe  there  are  certain  additional  factors  related  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  our  country’s  position  in  Vietnam  which  also 
need  to  be  examined. 

(1) 1  believe  our  complete  intervention  into  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  the  growing  take-over  and  control  of  all 
facets  of  their  life,  and  our  growing  destruction  of  the  country 
to  advance,  at  least  in  part,  our  own  foreign  policy  and  our 
own  national  interest,  is  wrong.  I take  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  China  and  Russia’s  insertion  into  the  affairs  of 
Vietnam,  even  though  that  involvement  to  date  is  less  than 
is  our  own  United  States  involvement. 

(2)  I believe  the  U.S.  does  not  have  a valid,  legal  basis  for 
being  in  Vietnam.  The  “so-called”  government  which  invited 
us  to  be  in  Vietnam  was  largely  one  of  our  own  creation  and 
since  its  inception  the  United  States  influenced  the  direction 
of  the  country  through  economic,  political,  and  military  means 

(3)  1 do  not  believe  any  country  or  combination  of  countries 
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has  the  right  to  risk  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  an  ex- 
ploding military  activity. 

(4)  I believe  the  U.S.  support  of  a military  dictatorship  and 
a privileged  class  government  which  is  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  bring  about  needed  social  and  economic  reforms  is 
an  important  part  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  total  situation. 

(5)  I believe  the  use  of  massive  amounts  of  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  and  power  for  destructive  purposes  in  light  of 
the  immense  needs  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world  is  totally 
wrong  and  cannot  but  bring  divine  retribution  and  judgment 
upon  us  for  such  misuse  of  power  and  resources. 

(6)  I believe  the  church  must  continue  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  with  vigor  and  imagination  and  must  utter  the  prophet- 
ic word  of  judgment  against  war  and  violence.  The  prophetic 
word  must  be  given  in  a spirit  consistent  with  the  message  of 
reconciliation.  It  cannot  emerge  out  of  harsh,  self-righteous, 
or  arrogant  attitudes.  In  the  meantime  the  church  must  be 
the  compassionate  community  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
suffering  and  dislocation,  to  enter  into  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  all  people  caught  in  need  regardless  of  political,  so- 
cial, or  racial  affiliation. 

What  / Must  Do 

What  obligations  do  these  convictions  place  upon  me?  I 
cannot  turn  away  from  this  modern  Jericho  Road  situation.  I 
cannot  sit  in  my  comfortable  affluence  nor  rest  in  my  cozy 
self-righteousness. 

My  convictions  demand  that: 

(1)  I pray  with  enlarged  understanding  and  intensity.  This 
means  more  than  saying,  “Bless  the  poor  people  in  Viet- 
nam.” This  requires  confession  of  my  sin  of  self-preoccupa- 
tion and  shallowness  of  concern,  confession  of  the  sins  of  my 
church  and  nation,  and  praying  for  government  representa- 
tives of  all  nations  involved,  for  the  1,800,000  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam,  for  unknown  numbers  of  refugees  in  North 
Vietnam,  for  all  who  suffer  because  of  the  war,  for  the 
Christians  in  Vietnam,  and  for  the  missionaries  and  relief 
workers. 

(2)  I inform  myself  about  this  complex  situation  to  the  de- 
gree possible,  and  I join  my  congregation  in  prayer,  in  study 


and  discussion,  in  clarifying  position,  and  in  planning  action 
steps.  It  is  urgent  that  I come  to  a position  with  conviction. 
Perception  must  reach  my  heart  as  well  as  my  mind.  I cannot 
assign  to  government  responsibility  for  decision-making  in 
issues  which  have  moral  and  ethical  aspects. 

(3)  I discuss  the  issues  and  questions  with  my  neighbors 
and  my  fellow  workers  within  the  context  of  my  understand- 
ing of  the  biblical  message  and  the  Vietnam  situation. 

(4)  I select  and  cooperate  with  those  groups  whose  efforts 
to  move  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  the  conference  table  I can  in 
good  conscience  support.  I recognize  that  my  church  does 
not  have  a monopoly  on  all  valid  peace  efforts,  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  offers  and  demands  new  forms  of  selective  in- 
teraction and  cooperation,  and  that  1 must  be  prepared  spir- 
itually and  otherwise  to  enter  into  these  relationships. 

(5)  1 act  under  the  discipline  of  God’s  Spirit  and  out  of 
brotherly  counsel,  recognizing  that  my  action  may  differ  in 
some  ways  from  those  which  my  Christian  brother  may  sug- 
gest or  carry  out.  Christian  respect  must  characterize  my  at- 
titude toward  those  who  express  peace  convictions  in  forms 
different  from  mine  and  toward  those  who  defend  the  war. 

(6)  I register  my  Christian  concern  to  representatives  of 
government  through  letters,  conferences,  and  other  means  of 
communication.  I also  support  those  lonely  men  in  public 
office  who  seek  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  now,  who  say  we 
must  allocate  larger  amounts  of  resources  to  find  a way,  and 
who  ask  our  government  to  intensify  its  negotiating  efforts. 

(7)  1 participate  in  the  efforts  of  my  denomination  in  the 
caring  ministry  and  the  reconciling  witness  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam but  throughout  the  world. 

I believe  that  as  a nonresistant  Christian  I cannot  walk 
otherwise.  I cannot  be  indifferent  or  complacent  or  ignore 
the  moral  dimensions  of  this  conflict.  I must  find  effective 
and  consistent  ways  to  affirm  my  faith  and  to  protect  against 
the  evil  of  this  day.  I got  disturbed  recently  when  my  con- 
scientious objector  position  seemed  threatened  by  congression- 
al action.  God  forgive  me  if  my  concern  for  peace  stops  at 
this  point  and  fails  to  move  across  this  country  and  the  world 
to  those  millions  of  people  caught  in  the  wheels  of  poverty, 
fear,  hate,  and  violence.  D 
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The  Believer 
and  the  Cross 

By  Nelson  Litwiller 

How  do  we  become  God’s  people  today?  If  anything  is 
going  to  happen,  the  Holy  Spirit  must  bring  it  to  pass. 
The  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  in  this  Hesston 
conference — we  must  become  a dynamic  church,  a going-out 
church,  proclaiming,  witnessing,  and  suffering.  “If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me.”  Here  is  the  road  to  vitality,  the 
road  to  power. 

“If  any  man  will  come  after  me” — this  will  is  a very 
elusive  word.  To  will  means  to  desire,  to  choose,  to  con- 
sent. The  confusion  comes  in  this:  we  have  a correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  text  implies  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  know. 

Knowing  and  Loving 

For  it  is  not  only  a question  of  knowing;  it  is  also  a prob- 
lem of  having  the  right  feeling.  Until  we  have  love,  we  are 
never  going  to  become  God’s  people.  God  enforces  love, 
and  it  is  the  love  of  God  which  constrains  us.  If  love  does 
not  move  us,  we  have  not  exposed  ourselves  to  God.  The 
best  illustration  of  this  happens  daily  in  our  married  lives. 
Young  people  learn  to  know  each  other,  then  they  begin  to 
love  each  other.  Right  knowing  and  right  feeling  lead  to 
right  action.  To  a much  higher  degree  Christ  has  come  to 
us — we  can  do  nothing  but  respond. 

Pastors  should  emphasize  the  words  “I  will”  more.  The 
heart  must  be  considered  by  the  intellect.  Without  dis- 
counting or  discrediting  disciplined  thinking,  we  must  be- 
come more  cognizant  of  the  role  of  feelings  in  deciding  the 
issues  of  life.  As  long  as  we  coordinate  right  thinking  with 
right  feeling,  we  have  the  motivation  to  become  the  dis- 
ciples that  Jesus  spoke  of. 

In  a normal  marriage  relationship  or  in  the  average  home 
there  is  continual  self-denial.  There  is  this  illustration  from 
Argentina: 

A married  woman  said,  “Oh,  we  don’t  get  along  very 
well  together  in  our  house.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  problem?” 

“He  wants  his  way  and  I want  my  way.  The  other  night 
I had  dinner  ready  and  he  came  home  and  turned  the  food- 
ladened  table  upside  down.  The  food  happened  to  be  boiled 
eggs  and  it  stayed  on  the  floor  eight  days  because  I didn’t 
place  the  table  upside  down  nor  was  I going  to  set  the 
table  right  side  up  or  pick  up  the  food.” 

This  article  is  a condensation  of  the  sermon  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  June  25,  1967. 


The  odor  that  came  from  this  house  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  stench,  the  spiritual  stink,  that  goes  to  God  in  high 
heaven  because  of  the  lack  of  self-denial  in  the  Christian 
church  today.  Very  frankly,  in  what  ways  have  we  denied 
ourselves? 

There  are  several  points  that  we  must  notice  concerning 
this  question.  First,  in  the  area  of  personnel  and  of  finances, 
how  do  we  judge  our  self-denial?  In  Argentina  or  Uruguay 
we  have  people  who  up  to  a short  time  ago  refused  to  eat 
meat  on  Friday;  that  was  their  self-denial.  Do  we  deny  our- 
selves pie  on  Sunday  and  then  eat  two  pieces  on  Monday? 
Is  this  our  self-denial?  The  burden  of  the  church’s  leaders 
is,  where  are  the  workers? 

We  re  so  terribly  rooted  in  the  affluent  society,  in  sen- 
sual security  in  things,  in  houses,  and  in  bombs.  But  we 
forget  that  our  security  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  One  should  con- 
verse with  some  of  the  German-speaking  Mennonites  in 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  people  who  had  their  homes  blown 
into  the  sky,  into  smoke  and  dust  and  rubble  two  or  three 
times  during  their  lifetime.  They  will  tell  us  that  their 
trust  is  in  God. 

What  is  happening  to  our  young  men  and  women?  What 
is  happening  to  our  money,  our  time,  our  talents?  What 
are  the  challenges  that  high  school  counselors  and  college 
and  seminary  deans  are  leaving  before  their  students?  What 
is  the  atmosphere  of  our  homes,  our  congregations,  and  our 
communities? 

Self-denial:  Test  for  Reality 

If  we  do  not  deny  ourselves,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  about 
our  Christianity.  Self-denial  is  the  best  test  for  reality  in 
our  religion,  the  best  test  for  our  earnestness.  What  is  the 
cross?  We  are  just  so  busy.  And  the  daily  tasks  of  life 
burden  us.  Then  we  say,  “I  have  such  a cross.”  But  these 
are  not  our  cross.  These  are  the  burdens,  the  responsibilities 
that  life  brings  to  everyone.  Neither  is  our  cross  physical 
impairment.  If  possible,  surgery  will  correct  physical  ailments; 
if  not,  we  have  the  grace  of  God  to  bear  it. 

There  is  a cross,  and  Paul  doesn’t  only  speak  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  In  Col.  1:24  Paul  says,  “It  is  now  my  happiness 
to  suffer  for  you. [I’m  in  jail. ] This  is  my  way  of  helping  to 
complete,  in  my  poor  human  flesh,  the  full  tale  of  Christ’s 
afflictions  still  to  be  endured”  (NEB). 

The  cross  is  a voluntary  service.  The  cross  is  associating 
myself,  identifying  myself  with  Christ.  The  cross  always 
speaks  of  nails  and  blood  and  sacrifice.  The  cross  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  follower  of  Jesus  must  die  a 
violent  death.  But  the  cross  does  mean  that  we  note  the 
condition  of  the  world:  there  is  sin,  misery,  and  need;  there 
is  corruption,  violence,  and  misunderstanding.  But  we  sit 
at  ease. 

We  must  take  up  something  that  costs  us.  If  our  religion 
costs  us  nothing,  then  it’s  not  worth  anything.  “He  that 
loses  his  life  shall  find  it.”  This  is  the  life  that  gives  us 
joy  and  vigor.  Today  the  church  will  grow  and  we  will 
become  God’s  people  only  in  proportion  to  our  self-giving. 
Others  are  going  to  live  only  as  we  assume  our  share  of 
the  world’s  suffering.  □ 
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Mennonite  General  Conference 

Thirty-seventh  Meeting  (35th  Biennium) 


Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 

Lansdale,  Pa.  19446 
August  19-24,  1967 

Theme:  "As  He  Is,  So  Are  We  in  This  World"  ( 1 John  4:1 7b) 


Harold  E.  Bauman 


Saturday.  August  1 9 


Moderator:  Harold  E.  Bauman.  Goshen.  Ind. 
Assistant  Moderator:  A.  J.  Metzler.  Scottdale,  Pa. 
Song  Leader:  Hiram  Hershey.  Harleysville.  Pa. 

Moderator  Harold  E.  Bauman,  will  conclude  a four- 
year  term  of  service  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
August  meeting.  Assistant  Moderator  A.  J.  Metzler. 
will  conclude  a period  of  six  years  on  the  Executive 
Committee,  more  than  five  years  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  almost  a year  as  Assistant  Moderator. 


A.  J.  Metzler 


Executive  Committee  Meeting — 9:00  a m.,  1 :30  p.m. 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns — 9:00  a.m. 

CPSC  with  District  Peace  Committees — 1 30  p.m.,  6:30  p.m. 
Stewardship  Council — 9:00  a.m.,  1 :30  p.m. 


Sunday,  August  20 

Services  in  the  local  churches 

Monday,  August  21 

9:00  a.m.  General  Council  Sessions  Begin 
7:00  (first  public  session) 

Worship  Period — Glenn  Brubacher,  St.  Jacobs.  Ont. 

Welcome — Franconia  Conference 

Moderator’s  Message — Harold  E.  Bauman.  Goshen,  Ind. 

Offering 
Special  Music 
Announcements 

Conference  Sermon:  "As  He  Is,  So  Are  We  in  This  World,”  John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen.  Ind 


John  H.  Mosemann 


Tuesday,  August  22 

8:30  Worship  Period — Norman  Derstine.  Eureka,  III. 

Roll  Call 

Minutes  of  1 965  General  Conference  Sessions 
Report  of  General  Council  and  Recommendations 
10:00  Intermission 
10:30  Treasurer's  Report 

Report  of  Stewardship 

Report  of  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
Announcements 
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Edward  Stoltzfus 


Bill  Detweiler 


Peter  B.  Wiebe 


1 : 30  Address:  "Emerging  Concepts  of  the  Ministry,"  Edward  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Report  of  Ministerial  Committee 
3:00  Intermission 

3:30  Report  of  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 

5:30  Mennonite  Yearbook  Statistical  Meeting 

7:00  Worship  Period — Glenn  Brubacher,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Greetings  by  Fraternal  Delegates 

Special  Music 

Offering 

Hi-Lights:  John  Drescher,  Richard  C.  Detweiler 
Announcements 

Address:  "The  Nature  of  the  New  Creation,"  Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio 

Wednesday.  August  23 

8:30  Worship  Period — Norman  Derstine,  Eureka,  III. 

Report  of  Historical  and  Research  Committee 
Report  of  Publication  Board 
Report  of  Board  of  Education 

Report  of  Program  and  Budget  Reviewing  Committee 
10:00  Intermission 
10:30  Election  of  Officers 

Report  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Report  of  Schowalter  Foundation 
Report  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Announcements 

1 :30  Report  of  Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization 
3:00  Intermission 
3:30  Discussion 

Announcements 
5:00  Church  Historians 
5:00  District  Sunday  School  Secretaries 
7:00  Worship  Period — Glenn  Brubacher,  St.  Jacobs.  Ont. 

Greetings  by  Fraternal  Delegates 

Special  Music 

Offerng 

Hi-Lights:  John  Drescher,  Richard  C.  Detweiler 
Announcements 

Address:  "The  Word  and  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,"  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Hesston,  Kan. 


Thursday,  August'24 

7:30  Communion  Service — Richard  C.  Detweiler,  John  E.  Lapp 
8:30  Report  of  Worship  Committee 

Report  of  Hymnal  Revision  Committee 
Report  of  Church  Welfare  Committee 
10:00  Intermission 

1 0:30  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Report  of  Interchurch  Relations  Committee 
Report  of  World  Conference — J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Announcements 
1:30  Projections 

Installation  Service 

Closing  Worship  Period — Norman  Derstine,  Eureka,  III. 


Pray  for  these  brethren  as  they  carry  responsibility  to  guide  the  church  through  the  deliberations  of 
these  Conference  sessions.  Pray  for  the  delegates  in  the  approaching  Conference  sessions. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MCC  Worker  Tells  of  Changes  in  Chaco  Indian  Life 


“In  Paraguay,  before  the  Indians  became 
acquainted  with  the  Mennonites,  the  women 
were  the  head  of  the  families.  Now,  the  In- 
dians want  to  be  like  the  Mennonites  and 
the  men  are  assuming  leadership.  This  cre- 
ates a vacuum  for  the  women,”  said  Mrs. 
John  R.  Peters,  MCC  worker  on  furlough 
from  Paraguay. 

“The  home  economics  program  at  Campo 
Largo  in  Neuland  Colony  provides  a way  to 
help  the  Indian  woman  fill  this  void,”  she 
continued.  “Here  they  are  taught  hygiene, 
nutrition,  and  sewing. 

“Before  settlement,  the  Indians  lived  a 
nomadic  life.  For  food  they  would  eat  cactus 
berries,  the  pods  from  certain  trees,  wild 
game,  and  other  items  they  could  forage. 
Nevertheless  their  diets  were  nutritious. 

“Once  settled,  however,  their  diets 
changed.  They  developed  a fondness  for 
Mennonite  bread  and  other  new  foods.  Their 
unfamiliarity  with  these  foods  caused  a defi- 
ciency of  vitamins  and  proteins  in  their  diet. 

“In  the  home  economics  program  we  are 
trying  to  teach  them  to  cook  .nutritiously  and 
wisely  with  what  they  are  given,  what  they 
can  produce,  and  the  little  they  are  able  to 
buy.  Powdered  milk,  for  instance,  was  new 
to  them,  and  some  of  the  children  were  eat- 
ing the  powder  dry. 

"Sewing  is  a project  the  women  like.  It 
provides  them  with  clothes  for  their  families 
as  well  as  some  earning  opportunities.  We 
have  received  some  sewing  machines  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Before  they 
arrived,  all  the  sewing  was  done  by  hand. 
The  machines  are  a tremendous  help. 

“I  asked  an  Indian  woman  what  would  be 
the  one  item  she  would  want  for  her  house 
if  she  could  choose  anything  she  wanted.  'A 
sewing  machine,’  was  her  reply.” 

John  R.  Peters,  along  with  the  Indian  set- 
tlement officers,  is  attempting  to  improve  the 
general  economic  and  living  conditions  of  the 
Indian.  They  are  plagued  with  TB,  hook- 
worm, and  other  diseases. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  they’re  not 
aware  of  how  a disease,  such  as  TB,  is 
spread.  Thus,  education  becomes  part  of  the 
program. 

Peters  and  the  Indian  settlement  officers 
hope  to  develop  a program  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Indians  to  own  their  own 
livestock.  The  Indian  will  have  to  clear  and 
fence  some  land  before  he  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  livestock. 

He  will  also  have  to  pay  for  the  animals 
— either  cash  or  by  returning  the  firstborn. 
This  program  is  just  now  in  the  beginning 
stages. 


Another  area  Peters  works  with  is  the  ex- 
perimental farm.  The  workers  on  this  farm 
are  attempting  to  discover  the  best  methods 
of  farming  in  the  Chaco.  These  methods  are 
then  shared  with  the  other  Chaco  colony 
farmers  to  help  them  improve  their  farming 
methods.  An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to 
help  the  farmers  make  the  best  use  of  the 
materials  at  hand. 

This  year  especially  the  farmers  may  need 
good  quality  silage.  The  annual  rains  were 
not  as  abundant  as  usual.  During  the  winter 
months,  it  generally  does  not  rain.  Because 
of  these  two  factors,  the  pastures  probably 
will  not  last  through  the  winter. 

At  the  experimental  farm  the  workers 
have  been  busy  making  silage.  They  hope  to 
show  the  Chaco  farmers  the  importance  of 
using  the  corn  and  sorghum  stalks  to  make 
silage  rather  than  allowing  the  cattle  to  rav- 
age the  fields  at  random.  Along  with  Robert 
Unruh,  a fellow  agriculturist,  Peters  hopes  to 
develop  a management  training  program. 

The  Peters’  began  their  work  in  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco  in  1964.  They  will  be  return- 
ing to  the  Chaco  around  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber 1967.  They  plan  to  do  some  traveling  in 
the  United  States  and  spend  some  time  with 
their  families  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

Rachel  Fisher  Elected  Head 
Of  Mennonite  Nurses'  Association 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  convened  at 
Hesston,  Kan.,  on  June  24,  1967,  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  session  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 
There  were  19  persons  present  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting  and  63  at  the  program  meeting 
representing  11  of  14  local  associations. 

In  elections  Rachel  M.  Fisher,  RN,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  was  appointed  to  serve  a three- 
year  term  as  president  and  Mr.  Ernest  E. 
Smucker,  RN,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  a four-year 
term  as  board  member. 

A major  action  taken  by  the  Board  was  to 
study  (1)  the  current  status  of  M.N.A.,  and 
(2)  the  present  effectiveness  of  The  Christian 
Nurse.  An  ad  hoc  editorial  board  for  The 
Christian  Nurse  was  appointed  to  serve  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  theme  of  the  program  meeting  was 
"Becoming  God’s  People  Under  Stress  in 
Nursing.”  Grace  Mumaw,  RN,  discussed  this 
topic  by  focusing  on  failure,  job  satisfaction, 
and  misunderstanding  in  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. She  referred  the  group  to  Job 
22:21  where  she  said  the  answer  was  found 
to  all  stress:  “Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him 
and  be  at  peace.” 


Clayton  Bender  (left).  La  Junta,  Colo.,  will  be- 
come administrator  of  the  Bob  Wilson  Memorial 
Hospital,  Ulysses,  Kan.  Don  MacNeil,  pastor  of 
the  Ulysses  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  was  in- 
strumental in  having  MBMC  assume  administra- 
tive oversight. 

Mennonites  to  Administer 
Ulysses,  Kan.,  Hospital 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  formally  assume 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  Bob  Wil- 
son Memorial  Hospital  in  Ulysses,  Kan., 
Sept.  1,  according  to  Luke  Birky,  secretary 
for  health  and  welfare. 

The  37-bed  hospital  was  formerly  man- 
aged by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a Catholic 
order  headquartered  in  Wichita,  Kan.  How- 
ever, the  sisters  terminated  after  reporting 
that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  staff  the 
hospital  adequately  with  personnel,  espe- 
cially nurses.  They  had  operated  the  insti- 
tution since  1950. 

Birky  said,  “We  are  going  into  Grant 
County  at  the  request  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Board  of  Missions  and  Services 
with  headquarters  at  Hillsboro,  Kan.  They 
have  a well-established  congregation  in 
Ulysses,  and  we  will  be  looking  to  them  to 
supply  many  of  the  personnel  both  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors  and  as  hospital 
employees. 

Birky  added  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  being  asked  to  move  in  because  it  has 
had  previous  experience  in  hospital  admin- 
istration. “We  are  not  interested  in  any 
type  of  competitive  arrangement,”  he  said, 
"but  we  felt  the  urgency  of  aiding  the 
Ulysses  community  with  this  problem.” 

Grant  County  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
community  which  specializes  in  100,000  acres 
of  irrigation  farming.  Much  of  the  land  is 
cultivated  via  the  dry-land  method.  The  area 
also  is  rich  in  natural  gas  reserves. 

The  hospital  is  staffed  by  four  physicians. 

The  persons  most  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  this  southwestern 
Kansas  community  of  approximately  4,000 
people  were  Dale  Warkentin,  former  pastor 
of  the  Ulysses  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
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and  Dwight  Wiebe,  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Christian  Service. 

Clayton  Bender,  a native  of  Wellman, 
Iowa,  and  formerly  chief  x-ray  technician  at 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  will  be  the  new  adminis- 
trator. Bender  will  work  in  cooperation  with 
Don  MacNeil,  now  pastor  of  the  Ulysses 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  MacNeil  will 
be  hospital  chaplain  on  a part-time  basis. 

According  to  the  contract  between  the 
Grant  County  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  county 
would  make  adequate  provision  for  providing 
the  necessary  capital  resources  while  the 
Board  would  assume  all  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  hospital  would  not  be  subsidized  by 
the  Board;  neither  would  the  Board  receive 
hospital  funds  to  subsidize  other  church  or 
welfare  agencies. 

With  this  addition,  the  number  of  hospitals 
now  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  risen  to 
ten.  These  are  located  in  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Some  of  the  hos- 
pitals also  have  units  to  care  for  the  aging. 

In  addition  to  the  hospitals,  the  Board 
administers  eight  institutions  which  specialize 
in  care  for  the  retired  and  aging  and  five 
child  welfare  institutions.  It  also  supports 
the  work  of  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices through  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
MCC  operates  five  psychiatric  centers. 

Listeners  in  Guyana 
Respond  to  "Way  to  Life" 

Response  to  The  Way  to  Life,  an  English 
broadcast  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  shows  an 
openness  to  the  gospel  in  Guyana.  "I  was  a 
Muslim,”  wrote  one  listener,  “but  I am  a 
Christian  now.  Living  in  a home  like  mine, 

I always  find  myself  getting  cool.  Please  send 
literature  to  strengthen  my  faith.’ 

Another  wrote  on  his  home  Bible  study 
lesson,  “Being  convinced  that  I am  a sinner 
and  believing  that  Christ  died  for  me,  I now 
receive  Him  as  my  personal  Savior.  Help  me 
to  know  Christ. 

The  Way  to  Life  has  been  heard  in 
Guyana  for  a number  of  years.  The  program 
director  of  radio  Demerara  in  Georgetown 
classes  Way  to  Life  as  one  of  the  three  best 
programs  carried  by  his  station. 

With  the  interest  the  broadcast  has  created, 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  now 
examining  the  prospects  of  developing  Chris- 
tian fellowships  from  among  the  broadcast 
contacts,  as  well  as  service  opportunities  in 
Guyana  itself. 

Guyana’s  650,000  people  are  of  East 
Indian  and  African  origin.  On  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  it  is  over  twice  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  At  the  present 
it  is  politically  unstable,  and  struggling  with 
an  uncertain  economic  future.  A new  election 
coming  up  in  1968  may  move  the  country  in- 
to the  communist  orbit. 


Negroes  in  Elkhart  Speak  Out  About  Mennonites 


VS-er  Carl  Ramer,  after  completing  three 
weeks  of  intensive  interviewing  among  the 
Negro  citizens  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  conclud- 
ed that  Mennonites  are  known  as  “fairly  de- 
cent people,”  but  that  the  Negro  community 

Mennonite  Church  in  Boston 
Dedicates  First  Building 

New  Life  Mennonite  Church,  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  recently  held  the  dedication  of 
its  new  building.  The  church  has  grown  from 
the  interest  of  109  I-W’s  and  their  wives 
working  in  the  Boston  area. 

New  Life  Mennonite  Church  began  in 
spring  of  1960  when  Paul  G.  Landis  made 
plans  to  open  a I-W  unit  in  Boston.  Landis 
said,  “I  stepped  off  the  plane  knowing  no- 
body, having  in  my  briefcase  several  letters 
from  hospital  administrators  who  had  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  conscientious  objector 
work  program.  ” 

Richard  and  Marian  Winey,  after  complet- 
ing a VS  term  in  Washington,  D.C.,  moved 
to  Boston  in  June  1960.  By  November  1961 
six  I-W  men  had  joined  them.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  group  hoped  to  establish  a 
church  in  the  area. 

Although  hospital  wages  were  low  and 
living  expenses  were  high  in  November  1962. 
the  unit  sent  a check  for  $1,400  to  the  Mis- 
sion Board  headquarters  to  be  invested 
where  it  was  needed  until  it  would  be  used 
to  purchase  a church  building  at  a later  date. 

In  1963  at  the  request  of  the  Mission 
Board  Clair  Eby  was  appointed  to  give  bish- 
op leadership  to  Eastern  Board  points  in 
New  England. 

Pastor  Daniel  Leaman  was  released  by 
the  Andrew’s  Bridge  congregation  and  moved 
to  Boston  later  in  1963  to  serve  as  I-W 
sponsor  and  pastor. 

When  the  unit  opened  Director  Landis 
recommended  that  its  size  should  not  exceed 
20  persons.  However,  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam crisis  and  because  of  the  large  number 
of  I-W  men  and  wives  who  wanted  a 
church-related  I-W  experience,  the  number 
of  persons  reached  a high  of  73  in  late  1966. 

When  Leamans  first  moved  to  Boston,  the 
unit  was  able  to  meet  in  their  second-floor 
apartment  on  Chestnut  Street.  When  the 
number  increased,  the  chapel  of  the  Baptist 
hospital  was  used  for  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ices. By  the  time  of  dedication  contributions 
by  unit  members  had  covered  $12,300  of  the 
$17,500  purchase  price. 

The  1-W’s  will  continue  working  in  the 
four  hospitals  and  in  the  communities  where 
they  live. 

Services  will  be  continued  for  the  Baptist 
Hospital  Chapel  for  the  convenience  of  hos- 
pital patients.  A smaller  group  of  I-W’s  will 
move  into  the  community  of  the  New  Life 
Mennonite  Church.  The  facilities  of  the 
church  will  be  used  for  I-W  fellowships  and 
unit  meetings. 


would  welcome  a more  aggressive  program 
of  interchange  on  the  Mennonites’  part. 

Ramer  spent  six  weeks  probing  “The 
Relationships  Between  the  Mennonites  and 
the  Negro  Community.”  He  and  his  wife 
will  begin  a two-year  assignment  in  Anzac, 
Alta.,  soon. 

“Negroes  feel  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  not  made  itself  known  in  the  commu- 
nity,’’ Ramer  said.  “The  average  Negro  rates 
Mennonites  as  being  more  open  to  outsiders 
than  most  of  the  other  Protestant  churches 
in  the  area,  but  the  Negro  feels  that  we 
must  take  the  initiative  if  there  is  to  be 
interchange.” 

Ramer  pointed  out  that  one  Negro  pastor 
would  welcome  joint  Bible  study  groups, 
worship  services,  and  a program  for  visitation 
among  young  married  couples. 

One  of  the  areas  which  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  evaluate  is  the  reaction  from 
uneducated  Negroes  as  opposed  to  that  re- 
ceived from  teachers,  Urban  League  leaders, 
and  pastors.  He  said,  “I  want  to  see  if  their 
opinions  coincide.” 

Two  of  the  most  specific  needs  which 
Ramer’s  preliminary  study  reveals  is  the  lack 
of  volunteers  and  funds  to  implement  a city 
recreational  program  and  a lack  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities  and  equipment. 

Kresge  Awards  $25,000 
"Challenge"  Gift  to  Goshen 

Paul  E.  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  announced  on  August  4 that  the 
college  had  received  a “challenge”  grant  of 
$25,000  from  the  Kresge  Foundation  of  De- 
troit. 

The  grant  will  be  made  to  the  college  on 
condition  that  it  raises  $225,000  in  contrib- 
uted funds  required  to  complete  the  con- 
struction, equipping,  furnishing,  and  founda- 
tion landscaping  of  the  Harold  and  Wilma 
Good  Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Good,  two  gradu- 
ates of  Goshen  College,  gave  $1,000,000  for 
the  project  in  the  fall  of  4965.  Construction 
plans  call  for  completion  of  the  building  and 
furnishing  and  equipping  it  this  fall. 

Mininger  said  this  was  the  first  time  Go- 
shen College  received  a gift  from  the  Kresge 
Foundation  and  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
the  college  take  part  in  the  Kresge  Founda- 
tion’s program  of  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

According  to  its  most  recent  biennial  re- 
port, the  Kresge  Foundation  authorized  126 
grants  totaling  over  $4,100,000  to  educational 
institutions. 

The  Kresge  Foundation  has  a long  record 
of  support  toward  projects  dealing  with  edu- 
cation and  religion  or  closely  related  pro- 
grams. 

Grants  by  the  Kresge  Foundation  are  or- 
dinarily made  on  a challenge  or  conditional 
basis  so  as  to  provide  incentive  for  enlisting 
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Detroit  Pastor  Reports  on  Rioting  Last  Month 


Hostetler  Made  Administrator 
Of  Central  Christian  High  School 

Principal  Wendell  Hostetler  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  full-time  administrator 
of  Central  Christian  High  School  at  Kidron, 
Ohio.  He  will  assume  many  of  the  duties  of 
former  superintendent,  C.  L.  Swartzentru- 
ber,  who  has  accepted  a position  as  head  of 
Rockway  Mennonite  High  School  in  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

Hostetler  has  been  principal  and  part-time 
instructor  for  three  years.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  taught  industrial  arts  and  driver  educa- 
tion. A year  ago  he  first  assumed  some  of 
the  superintendent’s  duties  when  Swartzen- 
truber  was  assigned  extra  responsibilities  in 
the  development  phase  of  the  school.  He 
has  been  on  the  staff  since  the  school  open- 
ed in  1961. 

Before  coming  to  Central,  Hostetler  taught 
industrial  arts  in  Rittman,  Seville,  and  Clo- 
verleaf  schools. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Orrville 
(Ohio)  High  School  he  attended  Goshen  Col- 
lege and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  from  Kent  State  University.  He 
attended  graduate  school  at  Akron  Univer- 
sity, receiving  his  master’s  degree  in  second- 
ary administration  from  that  institution. 

Hostetler  and  his  wife  Phyllis  live  at  723 
McGill  Street  in  Orrville,  with  their  three 
children:  Ray,  12;  Linda,  9;  and  Elaine,  5. 
They  are  members  of  the  Orrville  Menno- 
nite Church  where  he  is  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent. He  has  served  as  Boys’  Club 
director,  Sunday  school  teacher,  Bible  school 
superintendent,  and  chairman  of  the  building 
committee. 


the  support  and  interest  of  other  donoi». 

When  completed,  the  Harold  and  Wilma 
Good  Library  will  contain  slightly  more  than 

35.000  square  feet  on  four  floors  (one  floor 
completely  underground),  shelf  space  for 

250.000  volumes,  and  accommodations  for 
600  readers. 


Jim  Norton,  pastor  of  the  Detroit  Menno- 
nite Church,  filed  this  report  of  his  experi- 
ences during  the  recent  rioting  in  Detroit: 
The 'Detroit  Mennonite  Church  coffeehouse 
is  located  at  3801  Chene  Street,  two  blocks 
north  of  Mack  Avenue.  We  were  about  to 
complete  our  first  week  of  being  open  to 
the  public  July  23  when  we  heard  a report 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a riot  on  the  west 
side.  But  we  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
it.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood  mentioned 
any  concern. 

Then  early  in  the  evening  a young  man 
phoned  from  Dearborn  Heights,  one  of  the 
suburbs,  and  called  our  attention  to  the  9:00 
p.m.  curfew  that  had  been  imposed  on  the 
city.  His  parents  were  serving  in  the  coffee- 
house. Thus  we  spread  the  word  that  we 
would  have  to  close  at  9:00  p.m.  because  of 
the  curfew,  instead  of  our  normal  11:00  p.m. 
One  of  the  comments  from  the  residents  who 
have  heard  about  the  riot  was  that  “finally 
some  action  is  taking  place  in  Detroit.” 

At  no  time  before  or  during  this  period 
were  there  any  overt  signs  of  hostility  to- 
ward any  of  our  family  or  church  members 
working  in  this  predominantly  Negro  area. 
The  reverse  was  the  situation.  People  went 
out  of  their  way  to  speak  and  be  friendly  to- 
ward us.  When  Monday  morning  came  sev- 
eral neighbors  made  a special  effort  to  re- 
assure us  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  protect  us. 

We  had  heard  by  Monday  morning  that 
there  was  an  excessive  amount  of  damage 
done  on  the  west  side  of  Detroit.  We  were 
not  concerned  because  we  knew  that  the 
west  side  was  quite,  militant  and  that  we 

World  Conference  Reports 
May  Be  Available  in  German 

Agape-Verlag  (European  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House)  plans  to  publish  an  abbrevi- 
ated report  of  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference containing  the  main  addresses  and 
several  articles  of  those  churches  which  have 
experienced  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  them  in  a special  way.  It  can  publish 
this  book  only  if  there  is  sufficient  indication 
of  interest  by  numbers  of  subscribers. 

The  book,  in  German,  will  contain  80 
pages  with  8 pages  of  pictures.  Subscription 
price  is  DM  8 ($2);  after  publication  date 
(Nov.  30)  DM  8,50.  Subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  Agape-Verlag,  Starenstr.  41,  4000 
Basel,  Switzerland,  as  soon  as  possible.  Pay- 
ment should  be  made  after  receiving  the 
book.  If  the  book  is  not  received  by  Dec. 
15,  it  will  not  have  been  published  because 
of  lack  of  interest. 

An  English  report  will  be  published  with 
all  addresses  and  papers  given  at  the  World 
Conference  (about  700  p.,  $5).  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  or  to  any 
jookstore. 


were  in  an  area'that  ordinarily  attempted  to 
settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  means. 

But  late  that  morning  a neighbor  and 
several  others  were  in  front  of  our  house  on 
the  sidewalk  looking  north.  They  told  us 
they  heard  that  the  trouble  hit  on  Chene 
Street  a few  blocks  away. 

I had  some  sanding  to  do  but  found  that 
no  stores  were  open  in  the  city.  So  I drove 
north  on  Chene  to  the  expressway  to  go  to 
the  suburbs  to  rent  a sander.  After  driving 
one  mile,  I experienced  enough  of  the  “civil 
disorder”  to  know  what  my  neighbors  were 
talking  about.  Several  hundred  people  were 
congregated  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks. 
The  air  was  filled  with  a festive  mood. 
There  were  no  signs  of  fighting  or  even  of 
anger.  Everyone  was  happy. 

Then  I noticed  the  stores.  Windows  were 
broken  out.  People,  white  as  well  as  Negro, 
were  going  through  the  smashed  windows 
carrying  armloads  of  goods.  Anything  that 
could  be  carried  was  being  carted  off.  It 
looked  like  the  merchants  had  suddenly  de- 
clared everything  free  as  no  one  attempted 
to  stop  the  looting,  and  there  were  no  po- 
lice in  sight. 

Later  the  police  arrived  with  their  arsenal 
and  began  using  it  to  disperse  the  crowd — 
but  not  until  after  about  two  blocks  of  stores 
were  thoroughly  looted.  No  burning  took 
place  here.  Again  going  through  the  area 
Monday  evening  the  crowds  had  been  dis- 
persed and  only  the  curious  were  on  the 
streets. 

We  were  returning  to  our  home  from  a 
trip  to  the  church  located  outside  the  riot 
area  in  the  northwest  edge  of  Detroit  when 
we  saw  thick  black  smoke  coming  from  the 
direction  of  our  home  about  three  miles 
away.  While  on  the  freeway  two  miles  away 
we  saw  flames  and  knew  it  was  a fire  out  of 
control.  At  home  we  saw  the  fire  was  in  a 
large  furniture  store  a quarter  mile  to  the 
northwest. 

I put  the  car  in  the  garage  and  was  going 
over  to  “feel  the  pulse  of  the  community” 
when  I noticed  smoke  across  the  street.  I 
went  over  to  see  what  had  caused  it  when  I 
was  told  that  someone  had  set  a fire  in  the 
back  of  one  of  the  houses.  Nothing  was 
available  to  fight  it;  everyone  was  evacuating 
from  all  houses  in  the  neighborhood  because 
one  could  pass  sugar  to  the  neighbor  in  the 
house  next  door  without  going  outside  one’s 
own  house. 

Someone  had  called  the  fire  department, 
but  it  was  evident  the  home  couldn’t  be 
saved  because  it  exploded  into  flames.  The 
air  was  filled  with  sirens,  but  firemen  went 
past  to  the  larger  fire  a few  blocks  away. 
Finally  a fire  truck  stopped  in  the  center  of 
the  street  by  the  fire,  but  no  one  moved. 
They  sat  there  one  full  minute  before  driv- 
ing away.  Five  minutes  later  when  three 
houses  were  in  flames,  they  returned  with 
several  carloads  of  armed  guards  and  then 
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proceeded  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 

About  midnight  our  block  finally  quieted 
down,  and  the  fire  trucks  left.  We  could  hear 
the  gunfire  a few  blocks  away.  It  sounded 
like  the  newscasts  of  the  action  in  Vietnam. 
Everyone  cleared  the  streets  and  either 
slept  in  basements  or  behind  brick  walls  since 
the  air  was  filled  with  bullets. 

On  Tuesday  evening  they  tried  to  burn 
the  bar  three  doors  away  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed as  several  of  us  who  were  on  the  side- 
walks put  out  the  blaze  right  away.  Also  we 
had  four  squad  cars,  two  fire  departments, 
and  20  foot  soldiers  at  the  spot  within  five 
minutes.  We  felt  it  was  safe  to  go  to  bed. 

Destruction  continued  on  the  west  side 
and  a mile  from  us  on  the  east  side  but  our 
community  was  assured  of  its  safety  by  the 
show  of  military  strength. 

This  was  not  a race  riot  but  a Roman 
holiday.  The  time  was  right.  The  community 
codes  of  law  and  order  broke  down.  The  po- 
lice were  useless.  They  were  not  supported 
by  the  community.  Law  enforcement  was 
gone. 

Shenk  Reports  on  Israel  Trip 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas 
missions  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  recently  reported  that 
“an  air  of  unreality  hangs  over  Palestine 
just  now”  to  summarize  his  July  adminis- 
trative visit  to  the  Middle  East  with  MCC’s 
William  T.  Snyder  and  Orie  O.  Miller. 

"The  lightning-quick  war  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  brought  decisive 
results  no  one  had  anticipated,”  he  wrote. 
"For  the  civilian  population  on  both  sides 
the  wait  has  already  begun  while  the  mil- 
itary and  political  leaders  decide  the  shape 
of  the  future.” 

Shenk  noted  that  there  are  two  immediate 
difficulties  facing  persons  located  on  Jordan’s 
West  Bank:  temporary  unemployment  and 
the  unavailability  of  currency.  He  added  that 
the  region  has  been  making  economic  prog- 
ress, and  many  people  are  getting  better 
established. 

The  plight  of  an  estimated  150,000  to 
200,000  persons  located  east  of  the  Jordan 
River  cannot  be  fully  known,  according  to 
the  report  by  Shenk.  He  related  there  is 
indication  that  “refugees  are  congregated  in 
11  camps  in  what  has  been  described  by 
recent  observers  as  very  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances.” 

While  in  Israel,  Shenk  and  Snyder  talked 
with  a variety  of  government,  military,  serv- 
ice agency,  and  church  representatives. 

They  were  able  to  make  the  following 
conclusions  about  the  situation:  Jerusalem 
is  being  treated  as  a separate  entity  from 
other  territory  taken  in  the  war;  the  Israelis 
are  working  to  restore  normalcy  as  quickly 
as  possible;  agencies  in  Jordan  prior  to  June 
may  remain;  and  need  for  emergency  relief 
on  the  West  Bank  will  be  limited. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  co- 


Congo  MCC  Workers  Safe 

The  uprising  in  the  Congo  July  5 did  not 
seriously  affect  any  of  the  MCC  workers. 
Some  were  caused  temporary  uncertainties 
and  one  couple  suffered  minor  physical 
abuse. 

Bukavu  was  the  first  place  to  be  hard  hit. 
On  July  12,  MCC  received  a cable  from  John 
Gaeddert,  director  of  the  MCC  program  in 
the  Congo,  stating  that  Ron  Franz  and  Joe 
Peters  were  still  in  Kama  and  reported  safe. 
Franz  and  Peters  are  located  in  Kama,  near 
Bukavu. 

There  has  been  no  direct  contact  with 
Lester  Kolb  in  Lulumbashi,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  he  is  safe.  Conditions  were  reported  as 
not  serious  in  that-area. 

Communications  with  the  outlying  bush 
stations  had  been  completely  cut  off.  All  ra- 
dios had  been  taken  and  the  Mission  Avia- 
tion Fellowship  planes  had  been  grounded. 

Tony  and  Dianne  Epp  apparently  were 
somewhat  mistreated  while  traveling  from 
Sundi  Lutete  to  Matadi.  They  were  bruised, 
stiff,  and  sore,  but  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived by  Gaeddert,  the  Epps  were  not  se- 
riously hurt. 

There  was  a 6:00  p.m.  to  6:00  a.m.  curfew 
in  Kinshasa  and  there  had  been  some  minor 
incidents.  Things  were  tense,  but  if  the 
necessary  precautions  were  taken  the  danger 
was  not  great. 


operating  with  MCC  in  the  support  of  the 
work  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society  Hospital  in  Nazareth.  Shenk  re- 
ported, “The  hospital  staff  maintains  a 
warmly  evangelical  witness  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  Mennonite  personnel  (MBMC’s 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Martin  and  MCC’s 
Margaret  Dyck,  RN)  are  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it.” 

Another  area  where  detailed  cooperation 
takes  place  is  in  the  organization  of  the 
Sharon  Tours  throughout  the  Holy  Land. 
With  Israelis’  acquisition  of  control  of  addi- 
tional territory,  including  Jerusalem,  the 
tour  now  plans  to  take  seven  days  instead 
of  the  former  three. 

Shenk  said  that  even  more  Christians  may 
be  expected  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  than 
ever  before.  Missionary  Paul  Swarr  is  dis- 
continuing his  work  as  a teacher  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  duties  as  manager  of  the 
Sharon  Tours.  This  will  aid  in  meeting  the 
anticipated  increased  volume. 

Concerning  the  reconciling  role  of  the 
church  in  this  situation,  Shenk  said,  "The 
recent  eruption  of  old  hostilities  into  war 
graphically  demonstrates  the  need  for  bring- 
ing understanding  among  peoples. 

"The  tenuous  and  oftentimes  ambiguous 
position  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
Middle  East  perhaps  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  Christian  initiative.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
imperative  that  a new  and  more  conscious 
effort  be  made  to  focus  our  witness  on  this 
dimension  of  the  ‘good  news.’  ” 


MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK:  David  and 
Naomi  Helmuth  have  been  missionaries  to  Puer- 
to Rico  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  since  1961.  They  are  involved  in 
general  mission  work  at  Aibonito. 

Helmuth  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  an  ordained  minister.  His  wife  also 
attended  EMC.  The  Helmuths  are  the  parents  of 
four  children:  (left  to  right)  Roland,  Robin,  Rog- 
er, and  Roy. 

Virginia  Board  Plans  New  Work 

During  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  adopted 
a record  budget  of  $144,000  to  operate  11 
overseas  missions  during  the  next  year  and 
to  support  16  workers  on  the  Italian  and 
Jamaican  fields. 

The  Virginia  Board  allocated  $56,000  for 
Jamaica  and  $39,000  for  Italy.  An  additional 
$22,500  will  be  directed  to  the  home  mis- 
sions program.  Another  $1,500  will  be  used 
for  investigating  potential  fields  in  Trinidad 
and  Guyana.  Youth  activities,  CPS,  and  VS 
will  receive  $6,000. 

Other  official  business  included  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  to  the  executive 
committee:  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  president; 
Harold  Eshleman,  vice-president;  Moses  Sla- 
baugh,  secretary;  Richard  H.  Showalter, 
treasurer;  Roy  D.  Kiser,  field  worker;  and 
Harold  Martin,  additional  member. 

The  following  appointments  to  serve  in 
missions  were  made  by  the  Virginia  Board: 
Direl  and  Polly  Fyffe,  and  Mary  Showalter 
to  Crockett  and  Relief,  Ky.;  Ezra  and  Vida 
Good  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  and  Lloyd  and 
Sara  Weaver  to  Seaman’s  Mission,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Other  officials  include  J.  Mark  Stauffer, 
foreign  student  representative;  J.  Mark  Mar- 
tin, literature  secretary;  Samuel  Weaver,  VS- 
CPS  director;  Harold  Martin,  secretary  of 
properties;  Harold  Eshleman,  office  manager; 
and  Moses  Slabaugh,  editor  of  the  Missionary 
Light,  the  conference  missions  magazine. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting  was 
the  report  of  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  and  Roy 
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D.  Kiser  on  the  potential  mission  opening 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  in  the  country 
of  Guyana.  Both  Weaver  and  Kiser  visited 
these  areas  in  March. 

Kiser  said,  “Interest  in  these  areas  came 
partially  through  the  concerns  of  Jamaican 
Mennonite  youth  for  foreign  mission  projects. 
And  since  Mennonite  Broadcasts  has  been 
airing  the  gospel  over  radio  Demerara  in 
Guyana  since  the  late  1950s,  they  also  had 
some  interest  in  establishment  of  an  ongoing 
witness  there." 

This  month  Kiser  and  Willard  Heatwole, 
a missionary  in  Jamaica  under  the  Virginia 
Board,  will  be  doing  more  extensive  inter- 
viewing of  government,  civic,  and  business 
officials  to  hopefully  open  the  way  to  these 
two  countries. 

Bruce  Jutzi  to  Go  to  Hong  Kong 

Bruce  Jutzi  of  Baden,  Ont.,  has  begun  a 
three-year  assignment  as  MCC  director  in 
Hong  Kong.  Jutzi  graduated  from  Goshen 
College,  Ind.,  and  taught  for  four  years  at 
Rockway  Mennonite  School  of  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  the  child  spon- 
sorship program  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion of  MCC’s  material  aid  program  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  sponsorship  program  includes  300 
educational  assistance  program  cases  and  200 
family-child  assistance  cases. 

Jutzi  will  also  serve  as  MCC’s  liaison  with 
the  mission  effort  being  carried  out  by  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Hong  Kong  and  represent  MCC  to  other  or- 
ganizations in  the  area. 

He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Steinman  Mennonite  Church  of  Baden. 

European  Mennonite  Publisher 
Designates  Fromm  New  Manager 

As  of  Aug.  1,  1967,  Lothar  Fromm  of 
Hamburg,  Germany,  is  the  new  manager  of 
Agape-Verlag.  Lothar  has  studied  theology 
in  Hamburg  and  has  also  spent  one  year  as 
student  in  Goshen  and  Elkhart  Biblical  Sem- 
inary. Prior  to  his  coming  to  Agape-Verlag 
he  served  a ten-month  term  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Schanzli  Church  at  Basel  and 
afterward  spent  one  year  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  publishing  house  Friedrich  Bahn- 
Verlag,  Konstanz,  Germany. 

Anni  Dyck,  who  has  been  manager  of 
Agape-Verlag  from  Oct.  1962  to  July  1967, 
will  continue  her  work  at  Agape  as  editor. 

Agape-Verlag  was  officially  founded  in 
1955  as  a publishing  effort  of  the  European 
Mennonites.  At  the  World  Conference  at 
Amsterdam  it  presented  among  other  books 
in  the  German  and  French  language  two 
items  of  interest  to  American  Mennonite 
readers  in  English:  “A  Mennonite  Guide 
through  Switzerland”  (36  pages,  four  maps 
included)  and  “Mennonites  Around  the 
World”  (128  pages,  of  which  40  pages  are 
photographs  of  33  countries). 


Missionary  Teacher  in  Japan  Extends  Assignment  at  Sapporo 


Many  missionaries  make  the  foreign  field 
their  lifetime  home;  others  prefer  shorter 
three-year  assignments  as  overseas  associates. 
But  Marjory  Yoder,  formerly  of  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  is  extending  her  three-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Japan  to  include  a fourth  year. 

Teacher  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  at 
Sapporo,  Miss  Yoder  wrote,  “Knowing  the 
need  and  sensing  the  appreciation  of  the 
parents  for  the  school  . . . [ makes  teaching  ] 
a real  satisfaction — and  an  extension  of  my 
term  proves  that. 

“The  past  two  years  as  . . . teacher  at 
the  Hokkaido  International  School  have  been 
pretty  much  doing  the  ordinary  things  in  the 
ordinary  way.  With  a small  group  and  mostly 
missionary  children,  the  actual  classroom 
teaching  is  more  relaxing  than  the  large 
groups  which  1 have  been  working  with  in 
the  States.” 

Because  many  of  the  Japanese  know  some 
English,  Miss  Yoder  reported  that  she  has 
learned  to  know  many  people  through  teach- 

Two  African  Mennonites  on  Three 

Bishop  Zedekia  M.  Kisare  and  Eliam  M. 
Mauma  from  Tanzania  arrived  July  31  for  a 
three-month  fraternal  visit  to  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  North  America.  Guests  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, they  are  visiting  as  chairman  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church. 
En  route  to  the  United  States,  they  attended 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amster- 
dam. 

Although  they  will  do  some  preaching  and 
speaking,  the  African  brethren  hope  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  church  and 
share  administrative  concerns.  They  will  par- 
ticipate in  church  conferences  and  committees 
and  visit  several  denominational  and  confer- 
ence offices. 

They  will  spend  time  in  mission  board 
headquarters,  at  the  publishing  house,  and  in 
several  colleges  where  TMC  students  are 
enrolled.  They  will  participate  in  the  orien- 

Sunday,  August  20,  Designated 
For  Recognition  of  Work  Camps 

On  Aug.  20  many  churches  throughout  the 
country  will  give  special  recognition  to  the 
youth  and  sponsors  who  are  or  will  be  ex- 
pressing their  faith  through  the  Servanthood 
Work  Camp  program. 

Public  recognition,  a suggested  Scripture 
passage,  an  explanation  of  Servanthood 
Work  Camping,  and  a special  dedicatory 
prayer  may  be  a part  of  the  Sunday  observ- 
ance in  the  local  congregation. 

All  pastors  with  congregations  involved  in 
the  Servanthood  program  are  urged  to  re- 
serve a portion  of  the  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ice to  show  young  people  that  the  church  is 
behind  what  they  are  doing. 


ing  and  the  church  fellowship.  She  noted, 
"With  the  increasing  demand  of  ‘please  teach 
me  English,’  our  time  and  energy  is  the 
limiting  factor  as  to  how  much  we  can  do.” 

She  added,  “My  church  (Uiao)  and  English 
teaching  acquaintances  are  a very  real  spir- 
itual concern  of  mine.  It  is  a privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  'missionary  family’  in  sharing 
these  mutual  prayer  concerns.  ” 

After  spending  some  time  traveling  this 
summer,  Miss  Yoder  has  taught  English,  had 
some  cooking  sessions  with  the  Japanese 
ladies,  studied  Japanese,  entertained  mission- 
ary visitors,  and  kept  "house  and  yard  as 
much  as  I choose.  ” 

A 1940  graduate  of  Goshen  College  with  a 
BS  in  elementary  education,  Miss  Yoder  first 
went  to  Japan  in  1964.  She  formerly  taught 
at  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Dorsa  Mishler,  personnel  secretary,  said, 
"This  is  really  a shot  in  the  arm  for  our 
mission  program  there.  While  this  doesn’t 
happen  too  often,  we  are  happy  that  she 
wanted  to  extend  her  term.” 

Month  Fraternal  Visit 

tation  of  new  TAP  recruits  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  has  a 
membership  of  6,228  who  worship  in  165 
centers  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria. A large  group  of  lay  workers  serve 
the  congregations:  11  ministers  and  five  dea- 
cons provide  leadership  in  the  14  church 
districts.  The  church  headquarters  are  at 
Musoma,  Tanzania. 

This  church  was  begun  in  1934  by  Elam 
and  the  late  Elizabeth  Stauffer  and  John 
and  Ruth  Mosemann.  An  autonomous  con- 
ference was  established  in  1960,  with  Eastern 
Board  seconding  workers  as  requested,  and 
giving  financial  assistance. 

Kisare  is  a charter  member  of  the  church, 
having  been  received  by  membership  trans- 
fer on  the  same  day  as  the  first  baptismal 
class  in  1935.  After  completing  a three-year 
Bible  school  course,  he  served  as  catechist, 
teacher,  and  church  elder  for  11  years. 

Ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  1950, 
he  became  a teacher  in  Bukiroba  Bible 
School  in  1959;  in  1965  he  became  principal 
of  the  school,  following  study  at  Mennonite 
Theological  College  1962-65.  He  was  chosen 
as  the  first  national  bishop  of  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church,  being  ordained  in  1967. 

Kisare  made  a previous  visit  to  this  coun- 
try in  1961  together  with  the  Ezekiel  K. 
Muganda,  vice-chairman  of  the  church. 

Mauma  was  educated  in  Mennonite  schools 
and  in  Katoke  Teacher  Training  College. 
For  eight  years  he  was  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  From  1962-65  he  was  enrolled  in 
Mennonite  Theological  College. 

A writer,  Mr.  Mauma  was  chosen  to  begin 
and  edit  Sauti  ya  TMC  (Voice  of  TMC). 
Since  1963  he  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
church. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


The  group  of  believers  at  Graceton, 
Minn.,  was  organized  on  July  16  as  the 
Graceton  Mennonite  Church  in  the  North 
Central  Conference,  with  22  charter  mem- 
bers. On  the  same  day  Arnie  Skrivseth  was 
licensed  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation. These  services  were  in  charge  of 
Harry  Gascho,  assisted  by  E.  D.  Hershber- 
ger. 

Leonard  Hershey  of  the  Meadville  con- 
gregation, Gap,  Pa.,  was  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Maple  Grove  congre- 
gation, New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  July  23.  Paul 
Yoder,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  in  charge  of 
the  service. 

Vernon  Hochstetler,  formerly  of  Graceton, 
Minn.,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Lake- 
view  Mennonite  congregation,  Wolford, 
N.  Dak.,  on  July  30.  Elmer  Hershberger, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
service. 

Canton  Winter  Bible  School  Reunion  to 

be  held  Aug.  26  at  Camp  Luz  near  Kidron, 
Ohio.  Basket  dinner  at  12:00  noon  followed 
by  a short  program. 

The  telephone  number  for  Samuel  J. 
Troyer  is  listed  incorrectly  in  the  1967  Men- 
nonite Yearbook.  The  correct  number  is  219 
825-5135. 

George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
conduct  tent  revivals  five  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  near  the  Marion  Menno- 
nite Church,  Aug.  5-20. 

Change  of  address:  Cleo  A.  Mann  from 
1665  Oak  Patch  Rd„  to  3580  W.  18th  Av- 
enue, Eugene,  Ore.,  97402. 

Donald  Cooprider,  interim  general  secre- 
tary of  the  South  Central  Conference  for 
the  past  year,  was  appointed  general  secre- 
tary by  the  Conference  Executive  Committee 
for  a three-year  term  beginning  Aug.  1, 
1967.  Mrs.  Donald  Cooprider  serves  with  her 
husband  in  the  capacity  of  office  secretary  in 
the  conference  office  located  in  the  Hesston 
College  Administration  building. 

Leo  Miller  who  has  served  the  past  16 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Eureka  Gardens 
Mennonite  Church,  Wiohita,  Kan.,  moved  on 
Aug.  2 to  Elkhart,  Ind.  Bro.  Miller  plans  to 
enroll  in  the  Goshen  Seminary  this  fall.  His 
new  address  will  follow.  No  replacement 

Calendar 


Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Rosedale,  Ohio, 
Aug.  15-17 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Conference. 
Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valiev,  Harper. 
Kan.,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  111.,  Sept. 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


pastor  has  yet  been  found  for  the  Eureka 
Gardens  Church. 

1 

Alvin  R.  Beachy,  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.,  has 
been  called  to  serve  as  pastor  at  the  Protec- 
tion Mennonite  Church,  Protection,  Kan.  He 
and  his  family  arrived  in  Protection  July  29. 
Present  plans  call  for  his  ordination  to  the 
ministry  later  this  fall. 

Personnel  needed  at  Goshen  College: 

Man  with  custodial  experience  and/or  inter- 
est in  custodial  assignment  in  church-related 
institution.  Contact  Director  of  Staff  Person- 
nel. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Free- 
manville,  Atmore,  Ala.;  one  at  Straight 
Mountain,  Springville,  Ala. 

A new  church  building  will  be  dedicated 
in  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico,  Aug.  20,  reported 
Addona  Nissley,  MBMC  missionary  there 
since  1956.  Myron  Augsburger  will  speak 
through  an  interpreter  during  the  week  of 
Aug.  20-27. 

Floyd  Sieber  reported  from  Santa  Rosa, 
Argentina,  that  the  church  is  receiving  some 
encouraging  signs  of  growth.  More  than  140 
persons  watched  the  Billy  Graham  film  “Lu- 
cia” in  two  showings. 

Melvin  Leidig,  Mennonite  pastor  in  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  and  president  of  the  Saginaw 
area  Religious  Council  on  Human  Relations, 
called  for  an  end  to  the  violence  which 
struck  that  city  July  25. 

He  said,  “The  past  few  days  shout  what 
proper  conferences  have  said  politely:  no 
segment  of  our  society  can  afford  to  isolate 
itself  from  any  other  segment. 

“We  seek  a community  where  love,  not 
only  law,  is  the  dynamic  social  force  for  reg- 
ulating man’s  behavior.” 

Woodstock  School,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India, 
began  the  1967-68  term  July  25.  Teacher 
Robert  Wenger,  an  MBMC  associate,  wrote, 
“It  looks  like  my  teaching  load  will  be  dou- 
bled this  coming  year  over  last  year.” 

Caroline  Nebel,  on  extended  furlough 
from  Araguacema,  Brazil,  is  now  residing  at 
2501  Holmes  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
She  is  working  at  the  Baptist  Memorial 
Hospital. 

“I’m  Gonna  Sing,”  album  of  folk  hymns 
by  the  Mennonite  Hour  Men,  was  selected  as 
the  July  album-of-the-month  by  the  Family 
Record  Club.  The  club  is  a division  of  Word 
Records,  Inc.,  Waco,  Tex.,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  Christian  records. 

The  music  for  “I’m  Gonna  Sing”  was  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  by  David  Seitz  and 
David  Augsburger.  The  arrangements  seek 
to  communicate  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  text.  Songs  include:  I’m  Gonna  Sing; 
Lonesome  Valley;  Michael,  Row  the  Boat 
Ashore;  What  Wondrous  Love  Is  This,  and 
12  others. 


Adams,  John  and  Erla  (Stutzman),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scottie  Neal, 
Apr.  9,  1967. 

Alderfer,  Clyde  and  Darlene  (Beidler),  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  fifth  son,  Randall  Glen,  June 
28,  1967.  (One  son  deceased) 

Bender,  Kenneth  R.  and  Anna  (Schwartzentru- 
ber),  Stratford,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Faye  Annette,  July  22,  1967. 

Bontrager,  Mervin  and  Elsie  (Shimp),  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kenton  De- 
layne,  July  11,  1967. 

Detweiler,  Reuel  and  Sara  (Roth),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  second  son,  Lavon  Dale,  july  21,  1967. 

Eby,  Galen  R.  and  Virginia  M.  (Lapp),  Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.,  first  child,  Virleen  Mae,  Julv  29 
1967. 

Eby,  Wil'mer  R.  and  Anne  L.  (Baer),  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Devon  Lee,  July 
28,  1967. 

Gehman,  Henry  and  Elfriede  (Jantzen),  Salford- 
ville.  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Denise 
Marie,  July  24,  1967. 

Gragg,  David  and  Thelma  (Snyder),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  son,  Dwane  Larry,  May  18, 
1967. 

Groff,  J Melvin  and  Thelma  (Horst),  Atglen, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gary  Lynn,  June  29, 
1967. 

Hershberger,  John  L.  and  Sally  Jean  (Miller), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karlene 
Lanette,  July  19,  1967. 

Hoover,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Souder),  Ft. 
Wayne,  lnd.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tina 
Ann,  July  18,  1967. 

Horst,  Dale  C.  and  Velma  (Rupp),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Vonda  Kav, 
June  26,  1967. 

Imhoff,  Maurice  and  Joan  (Myers),  Portland, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Rita  Lynn,  Nov.  26,  1966. 

Martin,  Isaac  and  Elva  Mae  (Sauder),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  Philip  Dean,  July  8, 
1967. 

Martin,  Richard  B.  and  Elva  E.  (Hunt),  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Scott  Lynn,  Julv 
9,  1967. 

Miller,  Enos  and  Anna  Mae  (Miller),  Coralville, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Terry  Lvnn,  June  26, 
1967 

Miller,  Leo  and  Sheryl  (Hostetler),  Wichita, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Craig  David,  July  22,  1967. 

Otto,  Jeff  and  Leah  (Schrock),  Novelty,  Mo., 
fourth  daughter,  Pamela  Kay,  June  27,  1967. 

Rhodes,  Richard  and  Judy  (Clark),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Leah  Kay,  May  4,  1967. 

Rienl,  Evan  and  Marie  (Keener),  East  McKees- 
port, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Carl  Winston, 
July  24,  1967. 

Sager,  Donald  E.  and  Shirley  (Kauffman),  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.,  seoond  son,  Daniel  Mark,  July  8, 
1967. 

Scholl,  Roy  L.  and  Velma  (Keener),  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kent  Dwane, 
July  20,  1967. 

Sittler,  William  and  Dorthy  (Wideman),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Timothy  John  William, 
June  22,  1967. 

Smith,  Marvin  W.  and  Grace  (Schweitzer), 
Denver,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Christie  Ann, 
July  14,  1967. 

Smucker,  John  I.  and  Irene  (Yoder),  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Joy  Francesann, 
July  17,  1967. 

Stauffer,  Bill  and  Connie  (Reil),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Trov  Allen,  Mav  24, 
1967. 

Stutzman,  Bob  and  Delores  (Trujillo),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Doreen  Ann, 
Apr.  24,  1967. 
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Stutzman,  Curtis  and  Myra  (Nein),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Kenneth  Lee,  July  12,  1967. 

Thompson,  Jim  and  Peggy  (Boshart),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  son,  Rudy  Wynn,  May  31, 
1967. 

Wideman,  Harold  and  Delphine  (Martin),  Wal- 
lenstein, Ont.,  third  son,  Jeffrey  David,  July  2, 
1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bishop — Mast. — James  Bishop,  Doylestown  (Pa.) 
cong.,  and  Anna  Mast,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Media 
cong.,  by  Joseph  L.  Gross,  July  22,  1967. 

Brubacher— Gascho. — James  Brubacher,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  and  Mary  Anne  Gascho,  Kitchener, 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert  N.  Johnson,  Ju- 
ly 29,  1967. 

Derstein — Styer. — Philip  Derstein,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Plains  cong.,  and  Patricia  Styer,  Vernfield,  Pa., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  John  Moyer. 

Erb — Oswald. — Douglas  Erb  and  Mary  Ellen 
Oswald,  both  of  Beemer  (Neb.)  cong.,  by  Sam  Os- 
wald, June  17,  1967. 

Harriman — Witmer. — Wilbur  John  Harriman, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  Susannah  Mildred  Witmer, 
La  Junta,  Emanuel  cong.,  bv  Eugene  Schulz,  June 
24,  1967. 

Holsinger — Waltner. — David  Holsinger,  Hess- 
ton  (Kan.)  cong.,  and  Carol  Waltner,  Newton, 
Kan.,  Bethel  College  cong.,  by  Orlando  Waltner, 
June  4,  1967. 

Landis — Godshall. — Earl  G.  Landis,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Mt.  Clinton  cong.,  and  Anna  Mae  God- 
shall, Canadensis,  Pa.,  Haycock  cong.,  by  Stanley 
Beidler,  June  17,  1967. 

Reiter — Kratz. — Peter  L.  Reiter,  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  and  Betty  Kratz,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Plains  cong.,  by  Henry  P.  Yoder,  July  29,  1967. 

Sieler — Wagner. — George  Sieler  and  Myrna 
Wagner,  both  of  Logsden  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Rov  D. 
Roth,  July  22,  1967. 

Stutzman — Yoder. — Glenn  D.  Stutzman,  Go- 
shen, lnd.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Ella  W.  Yo- 
der, Bethel  cong.,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  by  Raymond 
Byler,  May  25,  1967. 

Tester — Schlabach. — Richard  Tester,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  and  Lydia  Schlabach,  Detroit,  Mich.,  both  of 
Detroit  cong.,  by  Willard  Handrich,  June  25,  1967. 

Thomas — Detweiler. — Richard  M.  Thomas,  Hy- 
dro, Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Fanny  Lois 
Detweiler,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  by 
C.  Ralph  Malin,  July  7,  1967. 

Vogt — Bainum. — Roger  Vogt  and  Dona  Bainum, 
both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe, 
June  10,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bowman,  Allan  Fredrick,  was  born  at  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  Dec.  15,  1907;  died  at  his  home  in 
Guernsey,  of  a heart  attack;  aged  59  y.  6 m.  27  d. 
On  Sept.  17,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Gladys 
Shuh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother, 
3 sons  (Rodney,  Walter,  and  Robert),  one  daughter 
(Ruth),  3 grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sharon  Church. 

Eshleman,  Florence,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  (Shank)  Eshleman,  was  born  near  Smiths- 
burg,  Md.,  Mar.  9,  1895;  died  at  the  Washington 


County  Hospital,  June  11,  1967;  aged  72  y.  3 m. 
2 d.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ben- 
ner) and  one  half  brother  (Martin  H. ).  She  was  a 
member  of  Stouffer’s  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  June  14,  with  Reuben  Martin, 
Mervin  Martin,  and  Daniel  Miller  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Paul  A.,  son  of  A.  P.  and  Sarah 
(Stutzman)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Mar.  13,  1900;  died,  following  a heart  attack, 
July  14,  1967;  aged  67  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On  Dec.  23, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Nettie  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Bernard),  2 
daughters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Leo  Swartzendruber  and 
Glennis — Mrs.  Roger  Hochstetler),  11  grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  and  3 sisters  (Ammon,  Ezra,  Mrs. 
Iva  Hauder,  Mrs.  Lavina  Rediger,  and  Mrs.  Lu- 
cinda Earnest).  Six  brothers  and  one  sister  preced- 
ed him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Well- 
man Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  16,  with  Gideon  G.  Yoder  in  charge. 

Neuenschwander,  Noah,  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  (Loganbill)  Neuenschwander,  was  born 
near  Versailles,  Mo.,  Mar.  22,  1885;  died  near 
Flanagan,  111.,  July  5,  1967;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  13  d. 
On  Apr.  2,  191 1,  he  was  married  to  Goldie  Mabel 
Culp  Plank,  who  died  July  16,  1936.  On  July  27, 
1952,  he  was  married  to  Magdalene  Elizabeth 
Grove,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
(Homer  M.,  Roy  E.,  Daniel  E.,  Victor  E.,  and 
Noah  A.,  Jr.),  3 daughters  (Iva  Rose — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Hunter,  Emma — Mrs.  Harold  Kaye,  and  Goldie — 
Mrs.  Harry  Muth),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Rose  Jensen, 
Fanny — Mrs.  John  Kiser,  and  Mrs.  Ella  King),  22 
grandchildren,  and  15  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  5 sisters,  2 brothers,  and  3 
sons.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  bv  Rufus  Horst 
and  Earl  Eberly;  interment  in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 


Shank,  Chester  R.,  son  of  Clarence  and  Mattie 
(Carpenter)  Shank,  was  born  at  Marion,  Pa.,  Dec. 
2,  1919;  died  of  a heart  attack  while  traveling  near 
Massena,  N.Y.,  July  26,  1967;  aged  47  y.  7 m.  24 
d.  On  June  14,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Emma  Zook,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Louise,  Norma,  and  Betty),  his  father, 
one  brother  (Merle),  and  one  sister  (Ellen — Mrs. 
Charles  Hunsecker).  He  was  a member  of  the 
North  Scottdale  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Kapr  Funeral  Home,  Scottdale,  July 
29,  with  Gerald  C.  Studer  and  Keith  Esch  officia- 
ting. 

Stoltzfus,  Sarah  M.,  daughter  of  Noah  Z.  and 
Lydia  (Hertzler)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Concord, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  1,  1877;  died  at  Tel-Hai  Rest  Home, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  July  23,  1967;  aged  90  y.  6 m. 
22  d.  On  Nov.  25,  1902,  she  was  married  to  John 
H.  Neuhauser,  who  died  July  29,  1903.  On  Nov. 
7,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Abner  T.  Stoltzfus, 
who  died  Feb.  28,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Roy 
and  Frank  Stoltzfus),  one  brother  (Levi),  and  9 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Rock 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  26, 
with  C.  J.  Kurtz  and  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus  officiating; 
interment  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Huffman,  Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  John  J. 
and  Mary  (Beard)  Huffman,  was  born  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1886;  died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  July 
22,  1967;  aged  81  y.  5 m.  15  d.  He  was  married 
to  Neale  Sensabaugh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Edith  Landram  and  Mrs 
Marie  Halterman),  2 sons  (Thomas  A.  and  James 
E.),  3 sisters,  2 brothers,  12  grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Staunton  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Bethlehem  EUB  Church,  July  25,  with  Frank- 
lin E.  Weaver  and  J.  Mark  Martin  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


Denominations  quickly  moved  into  action 
in  response  to  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es appeal  for  $2,000,000  to  aid  war  victims 
in  the  Middle  East  military  action.  One  mil- 
lion of  this  will  be  used  by  Church  World 
Service. 

o o o 

A Soviet  Radio  broadcast,  monitored  in 
Vienna,  contended  that  Christian  churches  in 
the  U.S.  are  the  “most  reactionary  bodies  in 
America”  and  “exercise  strong  influence  on 
the  country’s  internal  and  foreign  policies.” 

The  charge  was  made  in  a lengthy  anti- 
religious  broadcast  which  spoke  of  the  church 
in  America  as  a “flourishing  concern,”  and 
pointed  to  its  “wealth”  and  “power.” 

"It  would  seem,”  the  station  asserted, 
“that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a variety  and  abundance  of 
churches  as  in  the  U.S. A.  Ultramodern  build- 
ings, comfortable  car  parks,  and  finally  new 
forms  of  church  services — all  this  shows  that 
the  church  is  a flourishing  concern.” 

o © o 

The  prospect  of  a lifetime  spent  in  prison 
faces  at  least  67  Spanish  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
who  have  been  prosecuted  for  refusing  to 
accept  military  service,  the  French  Radio 
said  in  a broadcast  beamed  overseas. 

It  said  that  the  conscientious  objectors  are 
serving  terms  ranging  in  length  from  6 


months  to  14  years  and  that  under  Spanish 
law  they  can  be  tried  and  sentenced  repeat- 
edly for  the  same  offense. 

Four  of  the  men  now  in  prison,  the  broad- 
cast added,  are  serving  their  third  consec- 
utive terms  and  have  already  been 
imprisoned  for  periods  ranging  from  8 to  14 
years.  Twenty  others  have  been  sentenced 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year. 

Spain’s  2,000  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  come 
chiefly  from  the  poorer  class  and  appear  to 
be  alone  in  their  battle  for  conscientious 
objection,  the  broadcast  said.  Their  trials, 
by  military  tribunals,  receive  little  public 
attention,  though  the  number  tried  and 
sentenced  grows  larger  each  year,  the  broad- 
cast said. 


New  York  State’s  lottery  has  fallen  many 
millions  of  dollars  short  of  its  originally 
hoped-for  goal,  according  to  official  reports 
of  ticket  sales. 

The  iottery,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
enticed  1 million  state  citizens  each  day  to 
buy  the  $1  tickets,  grossed  only  $6,447,605 
for  the  month  of  June. 

The  official  figures  also  indicated  that  the 
lottery  is  going  especially  poorly  in  upstate 
New  York.  Nearly  5.4  million  of  the  6.4  mil- 
lion tickets  were  sold  in  New  York  City  and 
the  surrounding  suburban  communities. 
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Mennonite  and  Amish  groups.  This 
book  introduces  the  reader  to  the  basic 
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That  Woman  in  the  Pew 


• Vp 


Nr  v 

“Either  she  goes,  or  I go!”  I exploded,  throwing  my 
coat  onto  the  sofa.  “I  don’t  have  to  stay  here  and  take 
that  stuff.  There  are  plenty  of  churches  around  that  need 
pastors.” 

With  that  I picked  up  the  newspaper  to  see  what  other 
terrible  things  were  going  on  in  the  world.  My  wife  Carolyn 
called  from  the  kitchen,  “What  did  she  do  now?”  There  was 
no  need  to  ask  whom  I was  referring  to. 

Life  had  been  orderly  and  predictable  in  my  first  pastor- 
ate. The  rural  church  I served  was  comfortable  and  sedate. 
Membership  was  increasing  and  a $100,000  remodeling  proj- 
ect was  in  its  final  stages.  1 was  satisfied  and  happy,  con- 
fident that  God  was  using  my  ministry. 

Then  things  began  to  change. 

It  all  began  innocently  with  a telephone  call — a woman 
with  a British  accent  asking  if  she  would  be  welcome  to 
attend  our  Sunday  services.  I told  her  we  would  be  de- 
lighted and  even  arranged  a ride  for  her  with  one  of  our 
families. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Phyllis  Rogers  and  her  hus- 
band Gilbert  became  close  friends  of  our  family  and  of  the 
church.  For  several  months  Phyllis  participated  in  church 
activities  and  then  she  was  formally  received  as  a member. 

Frequently  Carolyn  and  I visited  in  the  Rogers  home, 
and  on  one  occasion  Phyllis  told  us  in  detail  of  her  con- 
version. The  story  was  intriguing,  and  we  asked  her  to 
repeat  it  for  the  youth  group.  Word  soon  spread  through 
the  congregation;  so  it  was  arranged  that  she  tell  her  story 
to  the  whole  church  one  Sunday  evening. 

Afterward,  several  people  told  me  that  it  was  the  best 
Sunday  evening  service  in  months.  This  was  disturbing 
news,  since  I had  been  preaching  regularly  at  those  services! 

Everything  went  well  for  the  first  year.  There  was  a kind 
of  freedom  about  Phyllis  that  people  loved,  and  her  desire 
to  learn  and  to  grow  in  Christ  was  exhilarating.  But  then 
one  day  a member  of  the  congregation  with  whom  I was 
discussing  some  aspect  of  the  church  program  said  calmly, 
"Well,  I talked  to  Phyllis  about  it  and  she  thought  it  would 
be  a good  idea  if. ... 

On  the  surface  I remained  calm,  but  inside  1 exploded. 
It  seemed  to  be  about  the  fifth  time  in  two  weeks  that  I 


Don  Blosser  is  pastor  of  the  Freeport  Mennonite  Church,  Freeport,  111.  His  arti- 
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had  heard  the  phrase,  “Mrs.  Rogers  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea.  . . ’ I was  sick  of  it.  For  three  years  I had  been 
working  hard,  keeping  the  machinery  well  oiled  and  running 
smoothly.  Now  this  rather  annoying  woman  was  throwing 
wrenches  into  the  works  by  suggesting  that  our  program  of 
evangelism  wasn’t  adequate,  that  a change  or  two  might  be 
good  in  the  Sunday  school  (“we  need  to  give  people  a 
chance  to  talk  about  their  faith” ),  and  that  we  desperately 
needed  some  small  groups. 

To  Prove  Her  Wrong 

Suddenly  I found  myself  wishing  that  she  had  never  set 
foot  inside  the  church.  Everyone  was  satisfied  until  she 
started  to  suggest  “improvements.”  Unconsciously  at  first, 
then  deliberately,  I looked  for  ways  to  prove  that  her 
ideas — though  they  might  be  all  right  for  a city  church — 
— just  wouldn’t  work  in  our  rural  setting.  I also  sought 
ways  to  prove  that  she  needed  me,  that  actually  she  didn’t 
know  as  much  about  spiritual  things  as  she  thought  she  did. 

Soon  after  the  tension  began  to  grow,  a neighboring 
church  of  another  denomination  asked  me  to  speak  to  their 
women’s  guild  on  Mennonite  worship  and  practice.  There 
was  a minor  conflict  in  dates;  so  I called  Phyllis  and  asked 
if  she  would  substitute  for  me. 

“Oh,  Don,  I couldn’t  do  that,  was  her  astonished  reply. 
“I’d  be  glad  to  talk  about  my  personal  faith,  but  I don  t 
know  enough  about  the  church’s  history,  or  the  peace 
witness,  or  the  mission  program.  ...” 

“Now,  Phyllis,”  I argued,  “I  know  you  could  do  a good 
job.  I’ll  supply  you  with  some  material  to  read. 

There  was  a long  pause,  and  finally  a quiet  voice  said, 
“Well,  if  my  pastor  thinks  I can  do  it,  I am  willing  to  try. 

As  I hung  up,  a twinge  of  guilt  went  through  me.  What 
was  I doing?  I had  pledged  my  life  to  help  people  grow  in 
their  relation  to  God,  and  here  I was  deliberately  trying  to 
make  someone  fall. 

That  twinge  of  guilt  was  perhaps  a turning  point  for  me. 
I called  Phyllis  back  and  said  that  I had  resolved  the  con- 
flict in  dates  and  would  be  able  to  take  the  assignment. 

But  the  real  conflict  was  not  so  easy  to  resolve. 

As  in  most  rural  congregations  only  a small  group  came 
out  to  prayer  meetings.  Phyllis  had  been  suggesting  (I 
thought  nagging)  that  a change  was  needed.  She  felt  that 
if  several  small  groups  were  formed  throughout  the  parish 
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the  results  would  be  better.  I had  consistently  used  the 
pigeonhole  tactic  as  an  unspoken  veto  every  time  this  idea 
was  mentioned. 

Undaunted,  Phyllis  agreed  to  help  a neighboring  Menno- 
nite  church  organize  a small  group  system.  It  didn’t  help 
my  general  attitude  when  the  pastor  of  that  church  dropped 
in  a few  months  later  with  a glowing  report  on  how  his 
members  were  being  helped  in  the  groups.  He  added  that 
one  or  two  members  of  my  church  were  attending  regularly, 
and  his  parting  shot  was,  “You  ought  to  get  Phyllis  to  help 
you  set  up  something  like  it  here. 

That  was  too  much.  I dug  into  my  files  and  found  a small 
group  Bible  study  program  similar  to  what  Phyllis  was 
suggesting,  yet  different  enough  to  be  my  program,  and 
drove  over  to  the  Rogers  home. 

Painstakingly  I explained  how  the  program  was  to  work, 
and  asked  if  she  would  be  willing  to  help  with  it.  Her 
reaction  was,  “You  know  I will.  This  is  almost  exactly  what 
I’ve  been  wanting  for  over  a year. 

I thanked  her  and  managed  to  hold  the  smile  on  my  face 
until  I got  outside.  Obviously  Phyllis  knew  what  I was  doing, 
but  her  response  was  so  Christian,  so  typical  of  her,  that  it 
made  me  furious. 

About  a week  later  I received  a letter  from  Phyllis.  It 
overflowed  with  love  and  concern  which  were  so  much  a 
part  of  her.  She  said  she  was  deeply  troubled  by  the  change 
in  our  relationship  and  invited  me  to  come  over  so  that 
we  could  talk  it  out  and  discover  what  had  gone  wrong  with 
what  had  been  a warm  and  wonderful  friendship. 

The  next  morning,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  I went 
to  see  her.  She  gave  me  the  traditional  British  cup  of  tea, 
and  then  opened  the  conversation:  “Don,  you  are  my  pastor 
and  I need  you.  I am  a young  Christian  with  much  to  learn; 
you  are  mature  and  can  help  me  a great  deal.  But  of  late 
we  seem  to  be  fighting  each  other.  We  shouldn’t  be  doing 
that — we  re  on  the  same  side! 

“I  know  I’m  impatient  at  times  and  hard  to  live  with,” 
she  went  on,  “and  I want  you  to  forgive  me.  Promise  me 
that  if  I ever  do  it  again,  you  will  tell  me  right  away.” 

She  stopped. 

According  to  the  etiquette  of  conversation  it  was  my  turn, 
but  I did  not  know  what  to  say.  At  that  moment  I began 
to  see  myself  and  what  had  been  happening  inside  me.  Here 
was  a person  who  exemplified  what  I wanted  to  be  in  my 
Christian  life. 

I took  a deep  breath  and  began.  “Phyllis,  everything  was 
nice  and  quiet  before  you  came.  We  were  satisfied.  But  then 
I became  afraid  that  people  would  not  accept  me  if  they 
found  someone  in  the  church  who  was  more  spiritual  than 
the  pastor.  I felt  I had  to  prove  I was  the  most  spiritually 
mature — and  that  you  were  trying  to  make  me  into  a person 
that  I’m  not.  I didn’t  like  it;  so  I rebelled  against  you.” 


That  was  the  beginning.  We  talked  for  two  and  a half 
hours  that  morning,  and  as  we  talked  I began  to  feel  for- 
given. It  was  humbling,  even  embarrassing  that  this  woman 
should  help  me  to  find  myself,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
a release.  When  we  had  finished,  I left  quickly  so  that  she 
would  not  see  the  tears  that  were  so  close  to  the  surface. 

In  the  two  years  since  this  episode,  strange  things  have 
happened  in  our  church.  Within  months  people  were  com- 
menting that  my  sermons  had  improved — that  I seemed  much 
more  at  ease.  Had  I been  under  tension?  I merely  smiled 
and  answered  that  I had,  but  that  it  had  all  been  worked 
out. 

Beyond  that,  there  seems  to  be  a new  kind  of  life  stirring 
in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  members.  There  is  even 
evidence  of  a new  concept  of  life  in  Christ  and  freedom  to 
follow  the  Spirit. 

Then  one  day  Phyllis  told  me  that  she  and  Gilbert  were 
moving  to  Ohio.  Remembering  the  time  when  I had  prayed 
that  God  would  get  her  out  of  my  hair,  I wondered  why  He 
was  taking  her  away  now  that  we  were  finally  working  to- 
gether. 

Last  April  I was  casting  about  for  a sermon  topic  for 
the  Sunday  after  Easter.  I wanted  to  speak  of  the  joy  and 
freedom  and  happiness  we  ought  to  have  in  Christ  because 
of  the  Easter  events.  As  I searched  the  Bible  that  week,  I 
couldn  t shake  the  idea  that  I ought  to  tell  the  congregation 
about  Phyllis  and  me  and  the  peace  we  had  found. 

Finally  I used  a passage  in  2 Peter,  and  concluded  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  story  I have  told  here.  I said  how  won- 
derful it  was  to  discover  that  I didn’t  have  to  be  “better” 
than  certain  denominational  leaders  who  had  been  my  idols, 
that  I didn’t  have  to  pretend  to  be  someone  I wasn’t,  be- 
cause I had  discovered  with  a member  of  the  congregation 
what  it  means  to  be  forgiven.  I felt  that  now  I could  live 
with  myself  because  God  had  forgiven  me. 

The  congregation  responded  more  warmly  to  that  sermon 
than  to  any  other  I had  ever  given. 

What  about  Phyllis?  She  and  Gilbert  now  attend  a church 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  correspond  and  meet  occasionally. 
Each  time  we  sense  the  deep  bond  that  exists  between 
Christians  when  they  have  learned  the  meaning  of  forgive- 
ness. 

o o o 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Rogers  lives  with  her  family  in  Grove  City, 
Ohio.  Of  Don  Blosser’s  story  she  writes,  “I  had  no  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  burden  I was  to  Don.  To  me,  the  great 
point  of  the  story  is  his  struggle  within  himself  to  love  and 
to  accept,  in  my  case,  a bewildering  and  blundering  middle- 
aged  female  who  is  at  the  same  time  in  love  with  Christ 
for  the  first  time  and  wants  all  God’s  children  to  be  God’s 
children  in  the  fullest  sense. 

“My  whole  experience  at  Freeport  was,  and  is  still,  the 
greatest  experience  of  my  life,  being  one  of  growth  in  Christ 
and  finding  there — in  His  people — all  that  is  satisfying  to 
one  who  desperately  needs  his  family.  Don  was,  and  is 
always,  a joy  to  me,  being  at  the  same  time  practical  and 
spiritual,  vital  and  humble,  human  and  Christlike.”  □ 
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Family  Mission 

I know  a Christian  family  that  constantly  shares  their 
home  with  all  kinds  of  people.  A missionary  may  be  stay- 
ing there  for  a week’s  rest.  Some  unfortunate  couple  may 
be  living  there  while  looking  for  a place  to  rent.  One  time 
it  will  be  a man  befriended  who  needs  help  finding  a job. 
Next  time  it  may  be  an  unwed  mother  who  needs  both 
understanding  love  and  a place  to  stay.  The  home  is  a 
veritable  mission  base.  Someone  is  always  being  helped 
there.  And  some  find  Christ  personally  there. 

This  family,  like  most,  could  excuse  themselves  by  saying 
they  are  too  busy,  they  have  growing  children,  they  give 
money  to  missions,  they  are  untrained,  or  there  is  no  room 
for  additional  persons.  None  of  these  things  stop  the  family 
from  doing  what  many  families  could  do. 

The  idea  of  family  mission  intrigues  me  a great  deal. 
Think  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  service  for  Christ 
that  could  be  accomplished  if  Christian  families  would  have 
an  impelling  sense  of  mission  to  the  needy  persons  they 
know!  Think  how  much  we  could  do  if  we  lightly  laid 
aside  the  never-ending  array  of  excuses  that  keep  us  from 
doing  these  things  now  instead  of  tomorrow.  Why  couldn’t 
our  homes,  our  large  substantial  Mennonite  homes,  become 
a solid  base  for  helping  people?  There  in  the  warmth  of  a 
wholesome,  loving  Christian  atmosphere  our  faith  could  be 
communicated  naturally  and  convincingly.  The  by-products 
of  learning  how  to  be  truly  helpful,  of  teaching  our  children 
the  servant  motif,  of  discovering  firsthand  the  joy  of  sharing 
life  with  others  who  have  found  it  hardly  worth  living,  are 
enough  in  themselves. 

We  have  emphasized  missions  abroad,  congregational  out- 
posts, city  missions,  and  local  congregational  mission.  I would 
like  us  as  a church  to  be  challenged  too  with  family  mission. 
Why  not?  In  fact,  if  family  mission  would  become  a reality, 
a generation  of  young  people  exposed  to  mission  as  a way  of 
life  would  be  ready  to  give  themselves  to  the  task.  And 
secondly,  all  forms  of  mission  would  be  undergirded  because 
mission  begets  mission.  There  would  be  more  money,  more 
conviction,  and  more  willing  people. 

The  Christian  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  church.  It  is 
therefore  also  the  basic  unit  for  mission.  Let  mission  begin 
with  the  family. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  family  look  at  its  own  resources 
and  at  the  needs  around  it — just  as  a congregation  should. 
Then  the  family  can  decide  in  the  light  of  what  it  finds. 
Specific,  immediate  goals  can  be  determined. 

What  can  your  family  do  best?  Who  among  the  persons 
you  know  can  be  helped  by  a Christian  family?  How  is  your 
family  equipped  to  help  them? 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer* 

0 God, 

1 thank  You 

For  the  knowledge 
That  Your  goal  for  our  good 
Is  greater  than  to  let  us 
Wander  in  our  own  ways. 

Help  us  see  that  Your  purposes 
For  us  do  not  begin  or  cease 
With  our  birth. 

Forgive  when  we  thought 
You  were  disinterested 
In  anything  which  concerns  us, 
Or  that  our  own  way 
Was  better  than  Yours. 
Enlighten  our  minds 
In  Your  truth. 

Give  confidence  and  courage 
To  walk  in  Your  ways. 

Amen. 


Listowel  Church,  Ont. 

Opening  services  were  held  in  the  Arena  Auditorium,  Apr.  21, 
1963.  Worship  services  and  Sunday  school  were  conducted  there 
until  November  1963  when  the  former  Pentecostal  Church  building 
was  purchased.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1966.  The 
membership  is  69  with  an  average  Sunday  school  attendance  of 
110.  The  pastor  is  Amsey  Martin. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a vear  at  $5  00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdafe,  Pa.  15683.  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  Scottaale,  Pa.  15683 
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Honest 

The  story  of  Lassie,  the  ideal  collie  dog,  revolves  around  a 
poor  family.  Because  of  hard  times  the  father  reluctantly 
decided  to  sell  the  dearly  loved  dog  in  order  to  provide  food 
for  the  family.  Lassie  was  taken  to  her  new  home  and  put  in 
a spotless  kennel.  But  she  was  not  at  home.  Lassie  paced 
the  cage  and  finally  scaled  the  fence.  After  a rugged  journey, 
she  arrived  back  in  the  cottage  and  closeness  of  little  Joe. 

What  a happy  reunion  for  boy  and  dog!  But  Joe  through 
this  experience  learned  a hard  lesson.  Lassie  had  to  be  re- 
turned. She  had  been  sold.  Joe’s  father  put  it  like  this: 
Sometimes,  when  a chap  don’t  have  much,  Joe,  he  clings 
to  being  honest  harder  than  ever.  . . . And  there’s  a funny 
thing  about  honesty;  there’s  no  two  ways  about  it.  . . . 
Honest  is  honest.  D’ye  see?” 

And  that’s  a good  word  for  our  day.  Honest  is  honest. 
We  seem  to  have  some  who  laud  Lincoln  for  walking  some 
miles  to  return  a few  cents,  yet  laugh  at  those  who  exercise 
a conscience  on  small  matters  today.  Honest  is  honest.  He 
who  is  faithful  in  little  is  faithful  in  much  and  he  who  is 
dishonest  in  little  things  is  dishonest  in  great  things. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  universities  summoned  a 
young  man  before  him  on  charges  of  misconduct.  He  asked 
him  to  explain  his  action.  The  young  man  finished  by 
saying,  “Why,  Mr.  President,  there  are  not  ten  men  in  this 
university  who  could  not  have  done  as  I did!”  The  president 
looked  at  him  and  said  quietly,  “Young  man,  did  it  never 


Spiritual 

There  is  a touch  of  grim  humor  in  the  slip  of  the  tongue 
made  by  the  pastor  who  said  at  a funeral:  “This  corpse  has 
been  a member  of  my  church  for  more  than  twenty  years.” 
For  there  is  a spiritual  deadness  which  may  overtake  a per- 
son who  is  very  much  alive  physically. 

Jesus  said  of  the  church  at  Sardis:  “I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  hast  a name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead” 
(Rev.  3:1).  People  with  a reputation  for  spiritual  life  were 
actually  paralyzed  by  a sort  of  rigor  mortis  even  while 
walking  around  and  carrying  the  work  of  the  church. 

Spiritual  deadness  does  not  ordinarily  come  by  sudden 
stroke.  It  is  much  more  apt  to  be  gradual — a sort  of 
creeping  paralysis.  While  death  itself  is  always  instantaneous, 
a person  may,  as  John  Wesley  observed  in  another  context, 
“be  long  a-dying.” 

The  condition  is  easily  recognized.  There  is  a marked  loss 
of  spiritual  appetite.  It  becomes  easier  to  stay  away  from 
church.  The  Bible  becomes  tasteless,  and  Christian  literature 
loses  its  appeal. 

Breathing  is  labored  and  short.  Prayer,  “the  Christian’s 
vital  breath,  as  the  hymn  writer  described  it,  is  difficult 
and  unnatural.  The  “secret  closet’  becomes  the  most  neg- 


Honest 

occur  to  you  that  you  might  have  been  one  of  those  ten?” 
If  only  ten  out  of  a hundred  are  honest,  yet  honest  is 
honest  and  the  Christian  is  called  to  honesty. 

Clarence  E.  Macartney  one  time  told  the  story  of  a uni- 
versity president  who  told  a commencement  audience  that 
he  had  an  important  announcement  to  make.  Everyone  was 
on  the  alert  to  see  or  hear  what  it  would  be.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  some  great  gift  to  the  university  or  some  special 
distinction  given  to  someone.  But  it  was  none  of  these. 

Some  weeks  before,  the  president  said,  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a prominent  alumnus  in  which  the  alumnus  said 
he  was  returning  his  diploma  to  the  university  because  he 
had  cheated  on  the  final  examination  in  his  senior  year.  He 
now  felt  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  diploma  and  said  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  retain  it. 

Although  the  president  told  how  he  had  written  the  alum- 
nus and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  his  sense  of  honor  and 
of  his  great  usefulness  since  his  graduation,  the  alumnus  felt 
this  in  no  way  atoned  for  his  sin.  He  would  not  accept  the 
diploma. 

Then,  amid  a silence  which  all  could  feel,  the  president 
held  up  the  diploma  and  said,  “Here  is  the  diploma,  but 
with  the  name  cut  out.  The  hundreds  in  the  graduating 
class  that  day  and  the  multitude  attending  that  commence- 
ment heard  a lesson  on  conscience  and  honesty  which  none 
could  ever  forget.  Honest  is  honest! — D. 

Deadness 

lected  room  in  the  mansion  of  the  soul. 

Exercise  is  reduced  to  a very  minimum.  Work  that  once 
was  delight  becomes  drudgery.  There  is  a marked  decline  in 
power.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength,”  we  read 
(Neh.  8:10),  and  the  wonder  is  that  some  are  able  to  crawl, 
so  little  is  their  stock  of  this  kind  of  strength. 

The  cause  of  spiritual  deadness  is  usually  neglect.  The 
requirements  for  robust  health  are  forgotten.  Carelessness  in 
many  little  things  takes  its  toll.  Indifference  to  the  prompt- 
ings and  checks  of  the  Spirit  has  a deadening  effect. 

The  cure  is  also  clearly  stated  by  Jesus.  “Be  watchful,  and 
strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die. 

Remember  therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard, 
and  hold  fast,  and  repent”  (Rev.  3:2,  3). 

This  is  the  prescription  for  revival.  It  never  fails  to  bring 
a renewal  of  spiritual  health  and  vigor.  It  will  make  of  the 
church,  not  a valley  of  dry  bones,  but  a living  army  on  the 
march  for  God  and  holiness. 

I don  t want  my  pastor  to  think,  though  he  be  too  polite 
to  say  it,  This  corpse  has  been  a member  of  my  church  for 
over  twenty  years.”  Do  you?— W.  T.  Purkiser,  editor  of 
Herald  of  Holiness. 
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Who  Should 

Educate 

Our  Children? 


The  responsibility  of  parents  to  their  children  includes  the 
important  task  of  nurture.  As  Mark  Fakkema,  a longtime 
Christian  educator,  has  clearly  stated,  “The  responsibility  as 
well  as  the  prerogative  God  has  assigned  to  parents  who  can 
use  various  means  to  educate  their  children.” 

While  there  is  some  difference  among  Christian  groups 
who  sponsor  schools  as  to  the  respective  roles  of  the  home 
and  the  church  in  this  task,  there  is,  however,  complete 
agreement  in  their  philosophies  of  education  that  this  is 
not  the  task  of  the  state.  Others  outside  the  Christian 
school  tradition  would  challenge  this  viewpoint. 

Leslie  Dunn,  speaking  for  those  who  sponsor  Christian 
schools,  says:  “Christian  training  in  the  home  is  not  enough. 
The  church  has  a responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  Christian 
education  of  its  baptized  members.  . . . [The]  covenant  child 
may  not  be  turned  over  to  the  public  school  for  secular 
education.”  Gordon  Clark  points  out  that  even  in  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  where  church,  state,  and  family  seem  to  have 
merged  into  each  other,  education  was  not  considered  a 
civic  affair. 

Not  a Ward  of  the  State 

In  no  case  dare  the  child  be  considered  a ward  of  the 
state.  Yet  public  education  in  our  western  democracies, 
while  representing  a different  structure  from  that  of  totali- 
tarian countries  which  regard  children  as  state  wards,  is 
nevertheless  viewed  by  many  Christians  as  already  repre- 
senting an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  home  in  the 
nurture  of  their  children.  Particularly,  the  coercive  element 


Sanford  G.  Shetler,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  Stahl  Mennonite  Church  and 
former  principal  of  Johnstown  Mennonite  School. 


— compulsory  education — carries  with  it  frightening  impli- 
cations. 

John  S.  Brubacher,  the  noted  educational  philosopher, 
seeing  this  aspect  of  public  education,  says:  “Any  public 
schools  which  the  state  sets  up  . . . are  to  supplement  the 
home,  and  not  to  supplant  it.  They  are  not  schools  in  which 
parents  must  send  their  children,  but  only  places  where  they 
may  send  them  to  discharge  their  responsibility  to  education 
which  everyone  bears  in  a pluralistic  society.” 

The  right  of  the  church  as  a teacher  must  be  respected, 
Brubacher  holds.  If  the  state  is  to  avoid  totalitarianism,  it 
“must  not  assume  a monopoly  over  education  but  must  per- 
mit such  schools  church-sponsored  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
its  own.  ” 

The  Beformed  and  Orthodox  Presbyterian  groups,  both  of 
which  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  “covenant  children,  believe 
that  the  home  itself  must  lead  out  in  education  rather  than 
the  church.  Catholics  and  Lutherans  stress  the  church’s 
responsibility  in  providing  education.  Mennonites  and  other 
Protestant  groups  who  have  schools  both  of  the  parent- 
society  type  and  of  the  church-sponsored  types,  are  not  so 
clearly  committed  on  the  question  of  which  should  exercise 
the  greater  role,  the  home  or  the  church. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  covenant  children,  children 
born  into  homes  where  either  parent  or  both  are  “covenant 
members”  of  the  Christian  faith  fall  under  special  divine 
grace  and  deserve  special  care  and  nurture.  They  become 
conscious  partakers  of  the  covenant  when  they  exercise 
faith  in  Christ.  To  those  who  hold  this  view  children  are  a 
special  charge  whose  nurture  must  be  supervised  and  con- 
trolled directly  by  the  home.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
relegated  to  any  other  institution.  The  case  for  this  view  is 
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clearly  outlined  in  these  words  from  Fundamentals  in  Chris- 
tian Education  by  Cornelius  Jaarsma:  “Nor  will  it  suffice 
even  to  turn  the  child  over  to  the  Christian  school  to  be 
educated  there.  The  parents  must  supervise  all  the  instruc- 
tion given  that  child.  If  no  Christian  school  is  available, 
then  their  task  is  indeed  difficult,  but  even  if  a Christian 
school  is  available,  that  must  be  the  servant  of  the  parent. 

The  Reformed  Church  is  strong  in  its  belief  that  the 
school  is  an  extension  of  the  home,  but  the  church  also 
realizes  that  modern  cultural  life  makes  the  school  a neces- 
sity, since  no  home  alone  can  adequately  provide  the  kind 
of  academic  and  vocational  education  a child  needs  in  our 
competitive  society.  The  church  for  them,  then,  “aids  in 
their  task  of  maturing  children  in  the  life  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.” 

The  Right  of  the  Church  to  Educate 

Brubacher,  describing  the  Catholic  view  on  education,  says 
that  the  church  bases  its  claims  for  preeminence  as  an  edu- 
cating agency  on  Christ  s command,  “Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations.  ...  All  power  is  given  unto  me.”  This, 
they  claim,  establishes  the  supernatural  order  of  the  church, 
the  right  of  the  church  in  educational  matters. 

Martin  Luther  was  a strong  advocate  of  Christian  schools. 
He  wrote:  “But  where  the  Holy  Scripture  does  not  rule,  I 
certainly  advise  no  one  to  send  his  child.  Everyone  not  un- 
ceasingly occupied  with  the  Word  of  God  must  be  corrupt. 

.1  greatly  fear  that  schools  . . . are  wide  gates  to  hell 
if  they  do  not  diligently  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
impress  them  on  the  young  folk.” 

Within  contemporary  Lutheranism,  according  to  Brooke 
Walker,  writing  in  Christianity  Today,  two  approaches  to  the 
problem  are  discernible:  one — that  the  family  as  the  basic 
unit  of  society  has  the  right  to  educate  or  to  delegate  this 
right  to  the  state  or  church;  two — that  each  order  of  creation 
(family,  church,  state)  has  the  right  to  educate  and  that  each 
receives  this  right  directly  from  God  with  no  right  to  dele- 
gate it  from  one  order  to  another.  Walker  points  out  that 
with  the  right  to  educate  comes  also  the  responsibility  to 
educate,  presupposing  that  such  education  points  to  God  as 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  most  parents  are  unqualified  to  complete  the  child’s 
education  for  adult  citizenship  in  our  “extremely  complex 
and  technological  world,”  which  throws  this  task  on  the 
church  or  community. 

Walker  sees  in  the  Great  Commission  the  mandate  to 
teach  all  nations.  The  state  can  only  fulfill  its  obligations  as 
it  points  to  God  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  But 
with  its  assumed  role  of  neutrality  in  religion,  the  state 
cannot  fulfill  this  sacred  obligation.  Consequently  it  is  clear 
in  the  modern  context  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  home  and 
the  church  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education. 


While  the  lines  seem  to  be  clear  among  those  denomi- 
nations which  have  had  a long  tradition  of  Christian  schools 
as  to  whose  task  education  is,  churchmen  of  the  other 
groups  do  not  have  such  well-defined  views.  Reared,  as 
most  of  us  have  been,  within  the  familiar  framework  of  the 
public  school  system,  Christian  schools  tend  to  be  regarded 
as  an  innovation,  although  as  educational  historians  know, 
it  is  the  public  schools  that  are  the  innovation. 

With  the  rapid  and  almost  total  secularization  of  public 
education,  many  have  come  to  question  the  premises  upon 
which  it  is  based:  the  principle  of  so-called  neutrality  and 
the  common-denominator  type  of  education  resulting  from 
a pluralistic  society.  One  could  fill  scores  of  pages  of  criti- 
cism by  leading  churchmen  and  educators  on  the  plight  of 
modern  education.  Typical  of  current  indictments  of  education 
is  that  of  Walter  Lippman: 

"Modern  education  rejects  and  excludes  from  the  curric- 
ulum . . . the  whole  religious  tradition  of  the  West.  . . . 
The  more  men  have  become  separated  from  the  spiritual 
heritage  which  binds  them  together,  the  more  education  has 
become  egotist,  careerist,  specialist,  and  a-social  . . . and  at 
last  education  founded  on  the  secular  image  of  man  must 
destroy  knowledge  itself. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  then,  why  there  has  been 
such  a rapid  resurgence  of  Christian  schools  in  the  past  few 
decades.  Christianity  Today  in  a recent  issue  raises  the 
question  whether  Protestant  church  schools  may  not  become 
a “third  force  in  our  teaching  program.  The  rise  of  church 
schools  is  regarded  as  “the  most  exciting  development  in 
education  today,”  with  225  new  schools  being  organized  each 
year.  In  1937  there  were  about  2,000  Protestant  schools  in 
the  U S.  . . . Today  there  are  5,700  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  half  a million.  In  the  Mennonite  Church  there  has  been 
a phenomenal  growth  from  one  small  school  in  1928  to 
nearly  three  hundred  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
14,000  in  1967. 

Little  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Home 

The  familiar  argument  that  the  home  and  church  should 
take  care  of  religious  training  and  the  state  schools  the 
secular  is  not  valid  for  two  reasons:  (1)  home  and  church 
are  not  doing  the  job;  and  (2)  this  method  itself  represents 
an  unwarranted  divorcement  of  religion  from  the  child’s 
total  nurture  experience. 

Speaking  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  Breckinridge  and 
Vincent  note  with  concern  that  “most  modern  families  do 
little  about  formal  training  of  children,  tending  to  turn  their 
responsibilities  over  to  the  church,  if  they  give  it  attention 
at  all.”  And  formal  religious  instruction  in  most  churches 
today  is  a pretty  sad  affair.  Outside  a mere  26  hours  of 
training  annually  in  Sunday  school  and  an  additional  20 
hours  through  summer  Bible  school  (matched  against  1,000 
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hours  annually  in  the  public  school)  there  is  coining  to  be 
a well-rounded  illiteracy  in  things  religious. 

Concerning  the  suggestion  of  dividing  the  education  of 
youth,  John  W.  McDevitt,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  insists  that  religious  instruction  cannot  on 
the  basis  of  sound  educational  psychology  be  confined  to 
home  and  church: 

“As  a superintendent  of  schools  I am  convinced  of  the 
need  of  an  increased  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
in  the  education  of  our  children.  To  me  it  is  a cry  that 
will  not  be  stilled,  a cry  for  an  immutable  ethic  integrated 
as  completely  as  possible  with  our  educational  and  techno- 
logical program. 

“It  is  hard  for  any  professional  educator,  however  mod- 
erately versed  in  the  psychology  of  learning,  to  understand 
the  formula:  ‘Religion  should  be  taught  in  the  home  and 
church,’  understanding  by  this  that  its  consideration  is  not 
to  be  admitted  to  other  learning  situations.  ...  As  the 
child  grows,  his  behavior  develops  with  deadly  logic.  Prac- 
tically without  formalizing  the  conclusion,  he  behaves  on 
the  principle  that  moral  and  spiritual  values  are  to  be 
cherished  at  home,  but  are  not  applicable  at  business  or 
at  parties.  . . . Religion  is  proper  on  Sunday  at  church, 
but  its  moral  principles  are  not  relevant  on  Tuesday.  " 

In  quite  similar  language  the  Fifty-Fourth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  states, 
“All  serious-minded  observers  agree  that  the  split  between 
religion  and  life  is  the  root  of  the  spiritual  disorder  from 
which  we  suffer  today.  It  is  preposterous  to  make  this 
split  begin  in  childhood  and  to  perpetuate  it  in  the  edu- 
cational system  by  cutting  off  religious  training  from  the 
training  proper  of  schools  and  colleges.  Strangely,  those 
who  advocate  today  the  invasion  of  all  the  structures  of 
society  with  the  gospel  have  ruled  the  public  school  off 
limits. 

In  view  of  the  seeming  impossibility  of  having  religious 
instruction  incorporated  in  the  public  school  system,  it  is 
becoming  constantly  more  clear  that  there  is  a large  place 
for  Christian  schools.  In  terms  of  a unified  education,  which 
the  above  writers  deem  so  important,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  Christian  school  is  actually  the  only  educational  insti- 
tution which  combines  the  so-called  secular  subject  matter 
and  the  religious  into  a perfect  whole  and  hence  the  only 
sound  educational  system.  All  of  this  does  not  preclude  an 
effort  being  made  once  more  to  restore  the  Bible  to  the 
public  schools,  although  the  problem  will  always  persist 
of  having  numbers  of  teachers  there  who  may  not  be 
committed  Christians. 

In  the  meantime,  regardless  of  one  s views  on  the  mat- 
ter, Christian  schools  must  be  considered  a most  valuable 
adjunct  to  home  and  church  in  the  program  of  Christian 
nurture,  a “third  force”  in  our  national  life.  □ 


As  a Tale 
That  Is  Told 

The  autumn  sun  played  hide-and-seek  across  her  silvery 
hair  as  she  sat  rocking  on  the  sunlit  porch.  A brisk  breeze 
that  made  the  leaves  on  the  tree  nearby  swing  back  and 
forth  in  unison  caused  the  old  one  to  clutch  her  gray  shawl 
ever  closer  around  her  drooping  shoulders.  I saw  her  sitting 
there  alone  and  heard  her  singing  low  to  herself. 

“What  a friend  we  have  in  Jesus  — the  words  had  never 
before  held  such  meaning  for  me.  Never  again  will  I sing 
them  as  lightly  as  I have  heretofore,  and  never  will  I sing 
them  without  remembering  the  little  old  lady  who  had  spent 
her  years  “as  a tale  that  is  told,”  sitting  in  autumn  sunlight 
while  time  sped  on  to  wintry  days  ahead. 

In  future  sunless  days  I found  myself  wondering  how  the 
aged  must  feel  as  their  days  near  the  edge  of  eternity.  Sure- 
ly they  take  inventory  of  time  consumed  all  too  quickly  by 
the  passing  years.  And  when  they  do,  what  thoughts  remain 
supreme,  what  memories  still  matter? 

As  I grow  old  and  sit  in  autumn  sun,  rocking  beneath  a 
sky  of  cloudless  blue,  what  shall  I remember?  What  actions 
or  thoughts  in  my  life  will  be  worth  recalling,  worth  turning 
over  for  meditation? 

I will  recall,  I think,  the  mercy  of  my  heavenly  Father 
when  I failed  Him  repeatedly  in  spite  of  all  my  trying.  Per- 
haps I may  find  myself  savoring  the  words:  “O  satisfy  us 
early  with  thy  mercy;  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all 
our  days”  (Ps.  90:14).  Most  certainly  I will  turn  over  in  my 
memory  the  thought  of  His  loving  care  throughout  my  life 
and  the  remembrance  of  leaning  on  Him  for  aid  and  comfort. 

Time  for  Repeating  and  Remembering 

Rocking  alone,  at  last  I shall  have  time  to  repeat  from 
memory,  if  my  eyesight  fails,  the  poetry  from  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  relationship  between  God  and  man. 
Repeating  the  lines,  more  than  likely  I shall  recall  numerous 
instances  in  bygone  days  when  certain  passages  helped  me 
cross  a troublesome  path.  Such  memories  will  surely  help 
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while  away  idle  moments  in  the  rocking  chair. 

And  then,  as  I sit  there  piecing  together  the  tale  which 
will  almost  be  told  by  that  time,  I hope  1 shall  be  able  to 
recall  the  wisdom  taught  me  early  by  my  first  teachers,  my 
mother  and  father.  1 may  remember  Mamma  singing  bravely 
by  the  old  wood  range  the  day  that  brother  Jerry  left  home. 
At  the  time  I wondered  about  her  singing  when  I knew  her 
heart  inside  was  torn  asunder.  Years  later,  however,  when 
my  own  son,  likewise,  went  away,  I knew  at  last  why  my 
mother  sang  that  day.  Only  then  did  I realize  the  priceless 
heritage  she  had  left  to  me,  the  gift  of  a special  brand  of 
courage  which  mothers  must  continually  seek,  else  they  could 
not  survive. 

On  the  day  my  son  left  home,  like  my  mother,  I prayed 
for  inner  strength  to  the  God  in  whom  she  had  taught  me  as 
a child  to  trust.  And  I sang,  also,  the  identical  song  she  had 
sung  when  Jerry  left  the  old  home  place — “Trust  and  Obey. 

Another  chapter  in’ the  tale  of  my  years  which  I may  look 
back  upon,  I hope,  will  be  the  memory  of  Papa  as  he  used  to 
gather  us  children  around  the  fireside  at  night  and  read 
aloud  from  God’s  Book.  “So  teach  us  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom”  (Ps.  90:12).  My 
father  loved  the  psalms  and  this  passage  was  a favorite  of 
his,  one  he  chose  for  our  memory  work. 

Surely,  too,  I will  remember  the  teachers  who  built  upon 
the  foundation  begun  by  my  parents — my  first  Sunday  school 
teacher  who,  like  Papa,  believed  in  memory  work;  my  first- 
grade  teacher  in  school  who  seemed  like  a second  mother; 
my  second-grade  teacher  who  taught  us  to  play  fairly  on  the 
playground;  and  all  the  others  in  successive  years.  Most  cer- 
tainly, if  I sit  rocking  beneath  an  autumn  sun,  I will  have 
time  to  remember  them  all  and  to  evaluate  the  knowledge 
and  love  they  bequeathed  to  me. 

Beyond  a doubt  I shall  recall,  too,  the  memory  of  certain 
friends  and  their  love  and  forgiveness  which  proved  their 
friendship.  Just  possibly,  also,  I will  know  at  last  that  some 
of  my  brightest  moments  have  been  the  occasions  I was  able, 
through  prayer  and  guidance  from  above,  to  be  tolerant  of 
the  faults  in  others  and  to  walk  the  second  mile,  even  for 
those  who  failed  to  give  thanks  in  return. 

Time  to  Remember  Love  Made  Vital 

Furthermore,  rocking  slowly,  I may  ponder  upon  the  inde- 
finable joy  encircling  a certain  neighbor’s  face  when  she  first 
accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  and  the  smile  on 
Aunty  Jane’s  countenance  when  I went  to  spend  the  day 
with  her  while  she  lay  ill.  I may  meditate,  too,  on  the  many 
thoughts  of  remembrance  from  friends  when  I myself  lay  in 
the  hospital — the  acts  that  warmed  my  heart  and  made  me 
know  the  love  of  God  is  a vital,  contagious  reality  that  can 
never  die  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  manifest  that  love 
in  considering  the  welfare  of  others. 


Then,  as  I look  up  at  the  fading  autumn  sky  I will  surely 
hold  close  the  memory  of  the  wondrous  beauty  in  certain 
bygone  days — the  glory  of  an  Easter  sun  edging  over  a vir- 
gin spring  landscape;  the  smell  of  lilac  bloom  after  an  April 
shower;  the  freshness  of  green  cornstalks  laundered  by  sum- 
mer dew;  the  rhythm  of  autumn  rain  on  an  attic  roof;  and 
the  still  peace  in  a white,  glistening  world  at  dawn  following 
a December  snowfall. 

Will  I. remember,  too,  when  I am  old,  my  son  at  five  when 
he  brought  me  a bunch  of  violets  from  our  pasture  field  and 
said,  “For  you.  Mamma,  for  Mother’s  Day,  because  1 don’t 
have  a job  to  make  money  like  Daddy”?  Will  I recall  the 
smell  of  bacon  curling  in  the  pan  in  early  winter  dawn  when 
I sensed  joy  and  gratitude  that  my  family  was  warm  and 
healthy  and  that  I was  being  given  strength  to  work  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare?  Will  I recall  countless  other  little  acts 
and  words  which  made  up  the  sum  total  of  my  life  and  of 
those  dear  to  me? 

Thinking  of  such,  most  certainly  I will  savor  the  value  of 
wonderment  to  be  found  in  all  the  brand-new  days  and  of 
happiness  to  be  gleaned  from  the  little  things  that  make  a 
pattern  in  life,  that  make  us  realize  “what  a friend  we  have 
in  Jesus”  because  He,  also,  knew  and  spoke  about  the  sim- 
ple things  of  every  day.  He,  too,  was  aware  of  a mother’s 
anxiety,  a father’s  concern  for  an  ailing  son,  the  sowing  of 
seed  for  harvesttime,  and  the  marvelous  contentment  sensed 
in  .having  children  sit  upon  one’s  knee. 

Yes,  as  I sit  there  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  counting  off 
the  years  “as  a tale  that  is  told,”  surely  I will  remember  all 
these  blessings  made  possible  by  our  Father  in  heaven — His 
mercy,  love,  and  care;  the  love  of  family  and  friends;  the  joy 
in  experiencing  gratitude;  and  a sense  of  oneness  with  all 
mankind  by  being  aware  of  the  so-called  little  things  that 
make  life  meaningful.  □ 


More  Than  Glowing  Candles 

For  nearly  a Lohengrin  of  time 
I could  not  see  you,  daughter, 
walking  with  your  flowing  grace 
in  velvet  white  and  halo-veil, 
for  custom  seats  the  mother  of  the  bride 
far  down  the  long  on-reaching  aisle. 

But  waiting,  he  stood  watching  you, 
eloquently  tall  and  still. 

More  than  toning  organ  sang 
the  holy  wonder  on  his  face; 
more  than  glowing  candles  etched 
his  luminous  expectancy. 

And  oh,  I saw  your  loveliness — 
and  more:  the  shining  essence  of 
your  unfolding  womanhood 
mirrored  in  his  waiting  eyes. 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


Jesus  Christ, 


the  Goal 


of  History 


By  Roy  S.  Koch 


After  a short  greeting  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
packed  full  of  spiritual  meat  and  drink,  Paul  plunges  at  once- 
into  a most  extraordinary  theme;  Jesus  Christ,  the  Goal  of 
History.  There  are  two  facets  to  this  topic.  The  first  facet 
emphasizes  God’s  great  purpose  for  our  world  (1:3-10). 

God's  Purpose  for  the  World 

Paul  develops  this  theme  step  by  step  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner until  he  reaches  the  climax: 

a.  As  revealed  in  His  pre-creation  plan  (3,  4).  Many  young 
people  hide  behind  their  frivolity  and  laughter  a deep  heart- 
ache. They  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  live  for,  that  life 
has  no  meaning.  Even  successful  men  and  women  experience 
a deep  sense  of  futility  unless  they  find  meaning  and  purpose 
in  life. 

Questions  bombard  us  from  every  side:  “Why  am  I here?” 
“Where  am  I going?”  “What  is  the  meaning  of  suffering?” 
Because  the  answers  are  not  readily  available,  psychiatrists 
appointment  calendars  are  crowded  and  their  waiting  rooms 
overflow  with  anxious  and  sick  people.  Life  must  have  mean- 
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ing  else  ills  of  every  description  develop. 

Paul  gives  answers  to  these  deep  questions.  He  blesses 
God  with  spiritual  fervor  for  the  reality  of  our  life  in  Jesus 
Christ.  God  has  given  us  every  spiritual  benefit.  Because  we 
are  prosperous  Americans  or  Canadians?  No.  But  because  we 
are  citizens  of  heaven.  Phillips  put  it  nicely  when  he  trans- 
lated this  verse,  “For  consider  what  he  has  done — before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  he  chose  us  to  become,  in  Christ, 
his  holy  and  blameless  children  living  within  his  constant 
care.”0  What  a sense  of  purpose!  What  meaning  this  great 
truth  gives  to  life! 

b.  As  revealed  in  His  preeminent  love  (5,  6).  We  poor 
mortals  are  not  mere  afterthoughts  of  God.  He  chose  us 
long  ago  to  be  His  children.  We  seem  to  be  disposed  to  turn 
systematic  theologians  and  speculate  about  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  Perhaps  God  never  intended  us  to  understand 
the  great  mystery  attending  predestination  and  free  will. 
Everyone  who  is  truly  saved  cannot  feel  that  his  salvation 
was  merely  an  accident  or  a coincidence.  The  love  that  fills 
our  hearts  convinces  us  that  God  chose  us  personally  from 
all  eternity. 

c.  As  revealed  in  His  purifying  grace  (7,  8).  But  sin  is  real 
too,  horribly  real.  No  one  needs  advanced  education  to  know 
that  sin  is  a basic  fact  in  human  history.  Sin  cannot  be  cast 
aside  lightly.  It  cost  the  lifeblood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  deliver 
us  from  sin.  But  grace  from  all  eternity  has  now  been  re- 
vealed to  us,  in  fact,  “lavished  upon  us”  (RSV).  By  His  great 
redemptive  sacrifice  Christ  bridged  the  gap  between  man  and 
God;  we  are  freed  from  sin. 

d.  As  revealed  in  His  perpetual  purpose  (9,  10).  But  God 
does  more  than  forgive  us;  He  lets  us  in  on  a great  secret. 
Our  reconciliation  with  God,  great  event  that  it  is,  is  still 
only  a small  part  of  God’s  great  plan  to  reconcile  the  whole 
universe  to  Himself.  This  truth,  revealed  only  now,  is  so 
large  that  it  stretches  the  most  agile  mind.  And  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  key  to  it  all.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  goal  of  all  history. 

God  is  at  work  in  human  history.  History  is  not  a merry- 
go-round  or  a clock  steadily  running  down;  it  is  the  work- 
shop of  the  infinite  God.  God  has  intentions  in  history  and 
we  are  privileged  to  participate  in  His  plans.  God’s  ultimate 
goal  is  cosmic.  He  plans  to  unite  everything  He  made  into 
complete  harmony.  The  disorder,  disunity,  and  conflict  intro- 
duced by  sin  will  end.  Simpson  calls  it  the  divine  “program 
of  history.” 

God's  Plan  for  Unity 

The  second  facet  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  goal 
of  history  is  God’s  great  plan  for  our  unity  (1:11-14). 

A united  world!  Impossible!  Even  Christians  are  divided. 
But  notice: 

a.  God  accomplishes  all  His  plans  by  Christ  (11).  God’s 
great  program  is  working,  as  witnessed  by  our  own  salvation. 
But  here  is  another  truth  that  no  one  dares  overlook:  God 
“worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.”  There 
is  something  irresistible  in  the  way  God  works  through 
Christ. 

b.  God  accepts  all  the  races  by  grace  (12,  13a).  Exhibit 
number  one  of  how  God’s  great  plan  for  unity  is  successful 
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is  the  way  He  has  brought  Christian  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Gentiles  into  a unity.  The  “we”  of  verse  12  are  the  Jews; 
the  “ye”  of  verse  13  are  the  Gentiles.  We  are  accustomed  to 
recognize  modern  prejudices  in  the  India-Pakistan  dispute, 
the  Russian-Chinese  rift,  and  the  Arab-Jewish  animosity,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  complete  split  than  existed 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  Paul.  Observers  at 
that  time  would  have  declared  positively,  “This  wall  can  nev- 
er come  down.”  But  the  gospel  of  grace  did  bring  it  down. 

The  Christian  church  is  an  integrated  church,  for  all  races, 
or  it  is  not  a true  church  at  all.  Any  other  conclusion  is  not 
even  a question  to  discuss.  Paul  did  not  establish  segregated 
churches.  The  great  harmonies  of  redemption  are  played  on 
both  white  and  black  keys.  From  the  Book  of  Revelation 
we  see  that  there  is  only  one  church. 


c.  God  assures  all  of  heaven  by  the  Spirit  (13b,  14).  Jews, 
Gentiles,  and  all  others  who  shall  ever  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  have  their  salvation  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  is  a pledge,  or  down  payment,  of  still  greater  things 
to  come.  Indeed  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God’s  advance  guarantee 
of  His  intention  to  pay  in  full  in  heaven.  Bruce  reports  that 
modern  Greek  uses  the  same  word  for  an  engagement  ring, 
the  pledge  that  marriage  will  follow. 

Has  the  welter  of  life  blinded  us  to  the  meaning  of  exist- 
ence? Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  brings  personal  salva- 
tion, but  it  also  brings  a dimension  of  meaning  to  all  our 
experiences  thai  is  conducive  to  healing  and  wholeness  for 
our  personalities.  O 

’From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English , ©J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 


By  Douglas  Hostetter 

The  Story  of  a Country  Peasant 


Many  people  ask  how  the  peasants  in  Vietnam  view  the 
war.  Which  side  do  they  want  to  win,  or  which  side  do  they 
support?  Perhaps  the  following  story  will  help  to  shed  some 
light  on  these  questions. 

This  is  not  a discussion  of  Vietnamese  politics  or  even  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  peasant  life.  It  is  the  story  of  one 
family,  the  Do  van  Phong  family. 

It  is  a true  story.  Much  of  it  I have  seen  personally;  the 
rest  was  told  to  me  by  villagers  who  had  witnessed  the 
events. 

The  Do  van  Phong  family  had  lived  in  the  small  hamlet  of 
Due- Bo  (about  50  miles  south  of  the  city  of  DaNang)  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  their  parents  and  grandparents  had  lived 
and  died  not  far  from  the  hamlet.  Their  village  was  one  of 
those  hundreds  of  little  farming  villages  snuggled  up  against 
the  Annamite  Mountains.  The  villagers  were  mostly  concerned 
•with  farming  the  fertile  coastal  plain.  They  had  never  been 
too  much  concerned  with  the  war.  As  long  as  their  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes  grew,  they  felt  happy  and  free. 

Suddenly,  one  day  last  June,  little  pieces  of  white  paper 
began  to  fall  from  an  airplane  soaring  overhead.  The  children 
gleefully  picked  them  up  and  took  them  in  to  show  their  par- 
ents. On  the  front  of  the  paper  was  a picture  of  large  air- 
planes dropping  many  bombs.  The  paper  said  that  all  the 
villagers  must  leave — their  area  was  to  be  bombed  in  the 
near  future.  The  Vietcong  warned  them  not  to  go,  but  when 
the  Americans  came  to  the  village  with  their  trucks  and  of- 
fered to  take  them  to  a “safe’  place  less  than  two  miles 
away,  most  of  the  villagers  felt  they  should  go. 

Overnight  the  Do  van  Phongs  discovered  that  they  were 
refugees.  They  loaded  up  all  their  belongings  into  the  drab 
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army  trucks  and  rode  to  their  new  home,  the  Ly  Tra  refugee 
camp.  The  following  week,  the  big  B-52’s  flew  over  and 
bombed  the  Duc-Bo  area.  Some  of  the  residents  who  re- 
turned for  a look  at  their  former  villages  said  they  couldn’t 
even  tell  where  their  homes  had  been. 

For  almost  a year  things  went  fairly  well  in  the  refugee 
camp — at  least  as  well  as  one  could  expect.  Then  one  day 
the  Americans  who  had  helped  them  move  from  Duc-Bo 
were  ordered  farther  north  to  fight  the  Vietcong  near  the 
DMZ.  On  a moonless  night  soon  after  the  American  Marines 
had  gone,  a band  of  VC  came  in  and  burned  the  entire  camp 
as  “punishment  for  leaving  their  former  homes  and  coming 
to  live  near  the  Americans.  The  next  morning,  the  Do  van 
Phongs  and  155  other  families  were  left  homeless.  Many  had 
escaped  with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs — some  had  not 
escaped. 

Everyone  tried  to  help  with  whatever  he  had.  Soldiers 
brought  wood;  the  social  welfare  office  brought  food;  the  ref- 
ugee office  gave  cloth;  and  Vietnam  Christian  Service  gave 
sewing  machines.  But,  somehow,  there  never  seemed  to  be 
quite  enough  to  go  around. 

Finally  the  pressure  of  seeing  his  children  hungry  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Phong.  One  day  last  week  he  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  fields  at  the  old  village  to  try  to  get  some  of  his 
unharvested  rice  or  potatoes.  He  had  gone  only  a few  hun- 
dred yards  when  one  of  the  Vietnamese  border  guards  saw 
him  trying  to  go  back  to  Duc-Bo,  now  considered  VC  terri- 
tory. Because  the  orders  were  that  no  one  was  to  go  back 
to  VC  territory,  the  guard  took  careful  aim.  Now  Mrs.  Phong 
is  a widow  trying  to  support  the  children  by  herself. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  family,  but  it  is  not  a strange  story 
for  Vietnam.  Stories  like  this  are  told  often  by  many  different 
lips — with  only  names,  dates,  and  places  different.  □ 
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Man— 

The  Spiritual  Atom 


Twenty-five  years  ago  came  the  first  successful  chain  re- 
action releasing  atomic  energy.  This  major  scientific  break- 
through, which  discovered  the  phenomenal  amount  of  energy 
that  is  locked  in  the  infinitesimal  part  of  matter  known  as 
the  atom,  is  analogous  and  uniquely  comparable  to  the 
spiritual  energy  that  is  locked  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Man  is  a spiritual  being,  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
Man  lost  this  spiritual  energy  at  his  fall  into  sin.  Through 
Christ  man  is  recreated  into  righteousness,  true  holiness, 
and  spiritual  energy. 

Albert  Einstein  wrote  his  comprehensive  formula  in  1905 
suggesting  that  mass  and  energy  can  1)6  converted  into  each 
other.  This  formula  states:  Energy  equals  mass  multiplied 
by  the  speed  of  light  squared — E = MC  2 The  reality  of 

this  nuclear  energy  was  not  realized  until  the  first  success- 
ful release  of  such  energy  in  a chain  reaction  in  1942. 

Concerning  spiritual  energy,  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of 
the  mystery  of  Christ’s  creative  and  redemptive  energy 
which  was  hidden  but  purposed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  made  known  only  in  this  church  age. 

The  masses  of  men  did  not  know  of  the  power  of  nuclear 
energy  until  this  was  released  in  an  uncontrolled  atomic 
blast  in  1945.  Who  dared  to  believe  that  such  a powerful 
blast  of  physical  energy  could  be  possible? 

The  masses  of  men  today  do  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  spiritual  energy  because  they  have  not  experienced  its 
power  in  their  own  lives.  The  average  pagan  American 
today  refers  to  prayer  only  in  scornful  skepticism.  Many  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  satisfying  communication  of  God  the 
Father  with  His  own  children  through  the  constant  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

So  that  none  will  lag  behind  in  my  comparison  of  spiritual 
and  atomic  energy,  let  me  briefly  describe  the  concept  of 
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man’s  understanding  of  the  atom. 

The  atom  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  unit  of  matter 
with  distinct  chemical  properties.  It  has  a center  known  as 
the  nucleus.  Around  the  central  mass  are  orbiting  charged 
particles — electrons  (-)  and  protons  ( + ).  Within  the  nucleus 
are  neutral  particles  called  neutrons.  It  is  now  known  that 
some  of  these  central  particles  or  neutrons  can  be  forced 
out  of  the  atom  in  which  they  are  located.  These  neutrons 
strike  other  atoms  adjacent  to  them  and  cause  these  nuclei 
to  be  changed.  In  this  way  a continuous  chain  reaction  is 
established  just  like  one  block  falling  against  another  block 
until  they  all  fall,  and  a continuous  release  of  energy  is 
accomplished.  Such  a continuous  release  of  energy  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  secret  of  the  sun’s  continuous  light  and 
heat. 

A Change  Brings  Spiritual  Energy 

Just  as  the  central  part  of  the  atom  can  be  bombarded, 
its  center  being  changed,  and  unbelievable  amounts  of  ener- 
gy released,  in  like  manner  the  heart  or  central  part  of  man 
is  affected  by  an  outside  force;  his  inner  being  or  soul  is 
changed  and  spiritual  energy  is  given  off  from  this  man. 
The  Spirit  of  God  enters  the  heart  of  a man,  when  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  displacing  sin,  and  changing  the  heart  of 
the  man,  empowering  or  activating  him  into  newness  of  life. 

Our  creative  and  resourceful  God  who  has  locked  un- 
comprehensible  stores  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  earth’s  phys- 
ical mass  in  the  heart  of  the  atom  is  not  willing  that  man 
should  perish  without  His  own  nuclear  spiritual  energy  being 
released  through  the  soul  of  man.  Physical  material  such  as 
uranium,  when  made  active  by  displacement  changes  in  its 
nucleus,  is  called  radioactive  material.  A relatively  small 
amount  of  radioactive  uranium  placed  in  the  reactor  in  a 
ship  constitutes  the  greatest  fuel  reserve  for  that  vessel’s 
use  that  world  commerce  has  ever  known.  The  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  Nautilus,  is  known  to  burn  about  one 
pound  of  uranium  per  month. 

The  Christian  possesses  a reserve  of  energy  in  Christ 
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that  the  world  has  not  known  or  understood.  “Even  youths 
shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  young  men  shall  fall  ex- 
hausted; but  they  who  wait  for  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  . . . they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint’’  (Is.  40:30,  31). 

Just  as  physical  matter  such  as  uranium  is  changed  with 
the  release  of  energy,  so  God  promises  to  change  your 
hearts  displacing  human  neutrons  with  neutrons  of  divine 
energy  in  your  life.  A life  that  is  lived  unto  one’s  self 
becomes  monotonous  and  vainly  unsatisfying.  Whether  that 
life  be  shrouded  in  wealth,  inebriated  with  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, constantly  stimulated  with  sexual  lusts,  or  mollified 
by  psychedelic  gratifications,  it  eventually  falls  in  exhaustion. 
By  contrast,  active  faith  in  God  brings  activated  strength  for 
purpose  and  service. 

The  world  cannot  understand  why  the  life  of  a Christian 
is  dauntless,  unflagging,  and  boundless  in  energy  and  pursuit. 
This  human  being  is  being  energized  from  the  heart  of  God. 
Alive  unto  God  means  being  aware  of  God’s  nuclear  spiritual 
energy  and  using  it. 

Man  Is  an  Atom  of  Spiritual  Potential 

Are  you  awed  at  the  atomic  power  which  God  has  created 
in  this  universe?  Why  is  it  unthinkable  to  you  that  God 
should  change  the  heart  of  a man?  God  is  a Spirit  and  a 
limitless  source  of  spiritual  energy — holy,  righteous,  sinless. 
Man  is  only  an  atom  of  spiritual  potential  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  Man  has  the  mind  image  of  the  infinite 
God  and  Creator.  The  Almighty  God  stands  ready  at 
Calvary  to  activate  this  human  atom. 

The  activated  atom,  or  radioactive  isotope  as  it  is  called, 
aids  medical  science  as  controlled  nuclear  energy.  Whether 
the  substance  be  gold,  mercury,  iodine,  phosphorus,  or 
strontium,  it  is  different  from  the  atom  of  the  same  sub- 
stance because  some  of  the  neutrons  have  been  removed 
from  its  nucleus.  This  radioactive  substance  is  taken  into  the 
body  either  by  being  swallowed  by  mouth  or  injected  into 
a vein.  Protons  of  energy  are  continuously  being  given  off 
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from  this  substance  wherever  it  goes  in  the  body.  Scintil- 
lation counters  are  placed  near  the  part  of  the  body  which 
is  to  be  studied,  whether  thyroid,  brain,  lungs,  liver,  or 
kidneys.  These  proton  light-energy  rays  are  picked  up  by 
the  counter  and  recorded  on  sensitive  photographic  paper 
and  information  regarding  this  part  of  the  body  is  obtained. 
A kidney  or  liver  which  is  filled  or  partially  filled  with  a 
cancerous  or  fibrous  growth  does  not  have  the  same  blood 
vessel  pattern  and  tissue  structure  as  the  normal  body. 
These  abnormal  areas  are  picked  up  faintly  on  the  photo- 
graphic paper  and  are  referred  to  as  “cold  areas.”  An 
artery  of  the  lung  that  is  plugged  with  an  embolus  of 
clotted  blood  does  not  permit  the  radioactive  substance  to 
enter  and  this  blocked  or  infarcted  area  of  the  lung  is  de- 
scribed as  a cold  or  diseased  area. 

This  is  the  exact  analogy  or  likeness  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  a man.  Blood  vessels  to  certain  areas  of  a man’s 
life  may  be  altered  or  occluded.  An  embolus  of  contemporary 
sin  plugs  a certain  area  of  a man’s  life  and  cripples  his 
usefulness.  He  may  be  left  with  only  50  percent  of  his 
spiritual  breathing  reserve.  He  is  short  of  spiritual  breath. 
Fibrous  tissue  of  rapidly  growing  social  patterns  in  youth 
chokes  the  pathways  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Instead  of  this 
youth  having  a normal  liver  with  spiritual  energy  and 
vitality  in  the  church  and  kingdom  of  God,  he  fs  a mal- 
nourished, pale  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This  spir- 
itual patient  has  a cold  worldly  stare  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
spirit  is  largely  a cold  area  filled  with  fibrous  tissue. 

Unfortunately  my  analogy  of  nuclear  and  spiritual  activity 
is  not  a perfect  or  complete  one.  Now  that  atomic  or  nuclear 
energy  has  been  discovered,  constant  release  of  energy  can 
be  expected  when  the  right  set  of  conditions  are  combined 
in  a nuclear  reactor.  By  contrast,  spiritual  activation  cannot 
be  predicted  in  a given  case.  Spiritual  activity  takes  place 
within  the  human  will.  Mind  is  creative  and  demonstrates 
the  freedom  of  choice.  Jesus  said,  “If  any  man  will  come 
after  me  and  deny  himself,  he  shall  be  my  disciple.”  There 
is  spiritual  potential  locked  in  the  heart.  It  must  be  un- 
locked by  a Spiritual  Reactor  which  will  produce  a steady 
flow  of  nuclear  spiritual  energy  which  is  usable  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 


Can  You  Fail  to  Radiate? 

Could  the  men  that  unlocked  the  secrets  of  atomic  and 
electrical  energy  have  refrained  from  sharing  these  awesome 
discoveries  with  the  world?  Can  you  fail  to  radiate  and 
share  the  jubilance  of  your  recreated  spirit  with  a needy 
urbanizing  community?  People  cannot  live  and  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  without  the  grace  of  divine  love. 

A generation  has  arisen  which  does  not  know  God.  Men 
apart  from  spiritual  radioactivity  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
trol their  anger,  passion,  jealousy,,  hatred,  fears,  and  anx- 
ieties. The  conventional  recourses  of  society  do  not  solve 
men’s  basic  problems.  Lawsuits  do  not  teach  men  to  for- 
give; insurance  policies  do  not  bring  peace  to  the  soul. 

You  are  God’s  church  of  today.  You  are  the  spiritual 
energy  which  the  world  will  see.  You  are  God’s  presentday 
stockpile  of  uranium  and  plutonium.  □ 
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Stewardship  of  the  Mind  and  Heart 


Christian  stewardship  does  not  begin  with  giving  but  rather 
with  receiving.  Thus  we  give  ourselves  to  God  as  a response 
to  His  grace.  Genuine  Christian  discipleship  and  giving  in- 
volve our  total  life;  these  are  a heart  response  to  His  for- 
giveness. 

This  means  that  a Christian  does  not  merely  give  because 
of  a supercharged,  emotional  appeal  but  rather  with  common 
sense  and  a true  knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  the  money 
is  put.  In  the  use  of  our  time  and  our  abilities  we  also  need 
to  be  responsible  stewards.  We  can  be  spread  so  thin  that 
nothing  is  really  accomplished  with  our  time  and  ability.  We 
can  be  very  busy  doing  good  things  that  count  very  little  but 
neglect  or  avoid  those  acts  of  love  and  justice  that  mean  so 
much. 

The  Mennonite  Church  through  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  requires  hundreds  of  volunteer  workers  with 
varied  skills  in  ministering  to  people  in  need  in  our  world. 
The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  of  our  church  through 
Voluntary  Service,  Overseas  Mission  Associates,  and  many 
other  programs  needs  many  workers  to  serve  Him  all  over 
the  world. 

Pastors  and  mission  representatives  receive  regular  mail- 
ings to  read  and  post  on  church  bulletin  boards  regarding 
the  many  opportunities  and  needs  for  service.  They  also  have 
copies  for  personal  use  in  counseling.  It  is  their  responsibility 
to  encourage  Christians  to  enter  our  church  programs  of 
service  and  ministry. 

The  Response  Is  Low 

Yet  these  appeals  for  workers  in  our  church  papers  and  on 
releases  posted  on  bulletin  boards  are  not  enough  to  shake  us 
out  of  our  apathy.  Pastors  who  are  responsible  to  preach 
Sunday  morning  sermons  and  help  with  Sunday  evening  em- 
phases on  Voluntary  Service,  TAP,  Pax,  and  other  forms  of 
Mennonite  missionary  service  at  home  and  abroad  have  not 
been  able  to  produce  much  response. 

Why  is  it  that  so  few  persons  volunteer  for  service  in  our 
church?  The  appeal  may  not  be  dramatic  but  the  need  still 
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exists.  If  we  need  a charge  of  dynamite  to  loosen  our  hearts 
from  selfishness  and  lack  of  social  concern  in  our  world,  our 
salvation  has  not  penetrated  below  the  surface  of  our  skin.  If 
a “nondenominational”  appeal  is  made  for  the  needs  of  per- 
sonnel and  we  respond  wholeheartedly,  this  indicates  our  lack 
of  loyalty  and  support  to  the  church  and  Christ  to  whom  we 
have  pledged  our  all. 

Why  Support  Nonchurch  Appeals? 

Why  are  some  Mennonites  afraid  to  support  Mennonite 
missions  or  institutions  serving  humanity?  Why  do  these  same 
people  turn  around  and  support  a program  whose  theology, 
policies,  methods  of  work,  and  reporting  are  questionable? 
Under  the  many  varied  programs  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
the  workers  give  themselves  in  a partnership  rather  than 
with  an  “I”  have  done  as  an  individual  in  “my”  own  pro- 
gram as  so  many  nondenominational  projects  emphasize. 

During  my  short  lifetime  I have  witnessed  quite  a number 
of  “takes”  by  very  good  “professionals  who  make  off  with  a 
pile  of  our  money  for  which  God  holds  us  responsible.  During 
such  emotional  appeals  the  cause  seems  to  be  worthy  and 
genuine,  but  later  one  finds  it  is  all  or  at  least  in  part  a 
hoax. 

Why  do  Mennonites  fall  for  such  appeals?  In  their  business 
they  can  be  businesslike  and  most  cautious,  but  in  their  giv- 
ing they  often  act  irresponsibly.  Why  not  give  the  money  God 
has  entrusted  to  our  church  through  our  church?  Why  give 
outside  the  church?  What  justification  do  we  have?  Why 
sponsor  an  orphan  through  a nonchurch  program  when  our 
church  is  a leader  in  relief  and  has  similar  programs  and 
needs  in  war-torn  countries?  Let  persons  whose  church  has 
no  relief  ministry  or  who  have  no  church  support  these  or- 
ganizations. 

We  Need  to  Know 

How  wisely  is  the  money  being  used  that  we  are  giving? 
Is  there  an  audited  financial  statement  printed  that  is  avail- 
able to  anyone  or  at  least  to  those  who  support  the  program? 
What  percentage  of  your  dollars  goes  for  overhead  expenses? 
The  percentage  used  by  our  Mennonite  programs  is  very  low. 
Why  should  our  mission  boards  and  MCC  be  unable  to  send 
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the  workers  that  are  needed  because  we  give  a portion  of 
our  money  to  causes  outside  the  church?  I do  not  include  lo- 
cal or  community  service  projects  as  those  who  should  not 
receive  our  support. 

How  sincere  is  our  dedication  and  discipleship?  If  we  would 
meet  the  small  requests  of  our  various  church  boards  and 
programs,  we  might  well  take  another  look  at  some  sound 
programs  outside  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Let  us  not  stoop 
to  that  flimsy  excuse  so  often  given  that  our  income  is  too 
low  to  meet  the  demands.  Until  you  and  I as  individuals  and 
as  a corporate  congregation  and  conference  have  given  the 
S30.00  per  member  needed  for  the  general  mission  board,  the 
$2.75  per  member  for  General  Conference,  the  $10.00  for 
higher  education,  the  $2.00  per  member  for  the  seminary — in 
addition  to  the  requests  of  the  district  conference  and  local 
congregation — we  have  no  right  to  give  outside  the  Menno- 
nite Church. 

If  we  do  not  believe  enough  in  our  own  church  to  support 
it  with  our  total  resources  of  abilities,  time,  and  money,  we 
should  become  a member  of  a church  that  we  can  support. 
Our  church  require*  discipleship  and  commitment  that  is 
total.  D 


Witnessing 

“But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me.  . . 
These  words  were  the  last  recorded  of  our  Lord.  They  are 
not  a command.  Rather,  they  are  a description  of  the  Chris- 
tian. 

Witnessing  is  telling  to  someone  what  happened.  Before  the 
story  is  told  there  must  be  the  experience.  My  witness  to 
Christ  is  the  explaining  of  His  meaning  in  my  life.  I commu- 
nicate Christ  to  another. 

Two  elements  are  involved  in  communication.  There  is  the 
experience  and  there  are  the  symbols  (words)  which  explain 
the  experience.  Experience  without  the  symbols  leaves  man 
on  an  animal  level.  Words  without  experience  are  clanging 
gongs  and  unintelligible  sounds. 

Communication  is  a two-way  street.  Unless  there  is  dia- 
logue, we  can  never  know  if  our  message  is  understood. 
Many  persons  rather  than  rejecting  Christ  are  rejecting  a dis- 
torted and  warped  image  of  Him.  They  have  never  really 
been  introduced  to  the  true  Christ.  Of  course  they  may  reject 
Him  also.  Merely  talking  to  a person  about  Jesus  is  not  wit- 
nessing. 

As  Christians  we  must  live  a life  which  bears  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit.  We  must  be  ever  ready  to  give  meaning  tOxthis 
life  by  our  verbal  expression.  This  must  take  place  in  an 
open  and  free  atmosphere  where  questions  can  be  asked  and 
criticism  given  about  us  and  our  message.  Then  and  then  on- 
ly are  we  witnessing  unto  Him  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  not  through  the  reciting  of  our  own  correct  creed 
or  doctrine. — James  Payne. 


Guilt- 

True  or  False? 

By  David  Augsburger 

□ True:  “Guilt  is  a problem  for  everyone.” 

□ False: 

D True:  “Guilt  is  a hoax  foisted  on  us  by  tyrants  who 

□ False:  want  to  control  us  through  our  feelings. 

□ True:  “Guilt  is  dangerously  harmful  and  if  not  released 

□ False:  can  ruin  your  life. 

Guilt ...  is  it  true  or  false? 

What  if  we  should  answer  that  guilt  is  only  a foolish  col- 
lection of  false  fears  and  worries  pushed  on  us  by  a hostile 
world?  Or  should  we  reaffirm  that  it  is  truly  a deep-seated 
and  very  real  problem  in  every  human  life? 

Is  guilt  only  an  accumulation  of  frustrations  caused  by  par- 
ents who  shouted,  “no,  no,  no”;  by  brothers  and  sisters  who 
chanted,  “naughty,  naughty,  naughty”;  or  by  teachers  who 
demanded  . . . “now  aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  You 
oughtn’t  to  have  done  that”?  Is  guilt  a phony  fear  that 
should  be  forgotten? 

Or  is  guilt  a genuine  problem  that  must  be  faced  and  re- 
solved before  you  can  live  freely  . . . and  meaningfully? 

The  answer? 

Guilt  is  both  true  and  false! 

No,  I’m  not  straddling  a fence,  trying  to  have  my  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  There  is  true  guilt  that  must  be  faced  and 
forgiven.  And  there  is  false  guilt  which  may  be  faced  and 
forgotten. 

Now  the  next  question  . . . how  do  you  determine  which 
is  which?  What  kind  of  guilt  do  you  think  is  bothering  you? 
(Pardon  me  for  assuming  that  you  are  struggling  with  guilt 
feelings,  but  who  isn’t?) 

First,  let’s  get  at  our  understanding  of  guilt,  and  what  goes 
into  it. 

A lawyer  might  define  guilt  this  way  ...  “It  is  punishable 
conduct,  the  fix  you  are  in  when  you’ve  broken  a law.  That’s 
guilt.” 

Agreed.  But  that  s only  the  objective,  legal  definition. 

For  most  of  us,  guilt  is  more  than  just  a legal  responsibili- 
ty brought  on  by  breaking  or  infringing  on  some  law. 

More  often  it  is  a sense  of  wrongdoing,  an  emotional  con- 
flict which  arises  out  of  second  thoughts  on  something  we 
have  done. 

If  we  have  violated  our  accepted  moral  or  social  standards, 

David  Augsburger,  Mennonite  Hour  pastor,  delivered  this  message  over  the 
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or  even  if  we  imagine  we  have  violated  them,  an  accusing 
voice  within  us  cries . . . “guilty.” 

And  for  many  a man  the  repeated  accusations  of  a tortured 
conscience  haunt  his  life  with  a never-sleeping  specter  of  re- 
morse and  regret,  ruining  his  happiness,  spoiling  his  possibil- 
ities. 

Guilt,  with  all  its  complexities,  is  a terrifying  foe  for  any 
man.  Trying  to  identify  it  is  somewhat  like  wrestling  an  oc- 
topus in  a darkened  aquarium  at  midnight. 

For  most  men,  guilt  is  built  on  three  levels. 

The  main  floor  of  this  three-storied  guilt  is  the  area  of 
normal  experience  and  interchange  with  people.  Here,  in  the 
court  of  social  opinion,  we  become  aware  of  our  . . . 

Guilt  Before  Others 

Our  first  feelings  of  guilt  come  from  others.  They  are  born 
in  a child’s  mind  when  his  parents  scold  him.  They  spring 
from  the  fear  that  a parent’s  love  may  turn  to  hostility. 

All  through  our  maturing  years,  our  fear  of  the  taboos  of 
our  family  and  friends  gives  birth  to  guilt  feelings.  These 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  moral  and  social  standards 
that  are  found  in  our  society. 

An  African  bush  mother  might  feel  guilty  if  she  does  not 
throw  a set  of  identical  twins  to  the  jackals.  Yet  in  our  com- 
munities such  a mother  would  be  guilty  of  murder. 

But  in  all  societies,  when  a member  falls  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  life-with-others,  he  loses  face  on  the  outside 
and  feels  guilty  inside. 

Guilt  before  others,  or  “social  guilt,”  arises  whenever  a 
man’s  actions  are  blameworthy  in  his  own  environment.  Such 
guilt  may  be  true  or  false,  depending  on  the  taboo  involved. 

The  second  floor  of  guilt  is  the  guilt  of  our  feelings.  Here, 
in  the  court  of  the  mind  (or  often  the  imagination),  a man 
experiences . . . 

Guilt  Before  Himself 

The  self  may  be  a most  lenient  judge  ...  or  it  can  be 
mercilessly  cruel. 

Some  individuals  are  capable  of  mastering  their  feelings, 
and  lead  a healthy  emotional  life.  Their  feelings  of  guilt  are 
dealt  with  promptly,  clearly,  forthrightly. 

But  others  depress  themselves  by  elaborating  on  their 
blameworthiness.  They  build  vast  air  castles  of  fantastic  guilt 
feelings  reaching  many  stories  into  the  sky. 

These  imaginary  skyscrapers  of  “neurotic  guilt”  usually  di- 
vert everyone’s  attention  from  the  real  problem  of  guilt,  fes- 
tering deep  within  the  soul. 

Fantastic  guilt  feelings  are  usually  a camouflage  for  our 
true  guilt. 

Why?  Because  it  is  in  the  basement  story,  down  in  the 
depths  of  our  being  that  we  find  the  foundation  of  all  true 
guilt,  our . . . 

Guilt  Before  God 

This  is  not  just  a guilt  which  we  face  in  the  court  of  our 
minds,  or  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  This  is  guilt  which 
summons  us  all  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 

This  is  true  guilt,  because  you  and  I are  guilty  before  God. 


We — all  of  us — are  “sinners”  (certainly  no  one  can  argue 
long  about  that).  “We  have  all  sinned  and  fallen  short’ 
(Rom.  3:23). 

We  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  free  to  sin,  and  bound 
to  sin! 

We  are  not  sinners  because  we  sin;  we  sin  because  we  are 
sinners. 

Our  guilt  before  God  is  not  contained  or  defined  by  any 
specific  incident,  yet  it  is  there,  behind  every  act  and  thought 
of  evil.  It  is  the  great  underlying  strata,  the  foundation 
structure  of  all  true  guilt.  We  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  we  know  it!  We  feel  it.  And  we  fear  it. 

In  the  clear  light  of  the  rightness  and  wholeness  of  God, 
“every  mouth  is  stopped  and  all  the  world  stands  guilty  be- 
fore God”  (Rom.  3:19).  Every  man  is  involved! 

Yes,  here  you  and  I are  truly  guilty  . . . deep  down  in  our 
personalities.  Down  where  we  are  helpless  to  remold  our 
lives  ...  we  wouldn’t  even  know  where  to  begin! 

We  need  God’s  help  or  we  are  without  hope! 

Agreed? 

Now,  about  your  feelings  of  guilt  and  how  you  can  dis- 
cover if  they  are  true  or  if  they  are  false;  since  all  true  guilt 
is  guilt  before  God,  then  the  only  valid  measuring  stick  for 
your  feelings  is  the  Word  of  God! 

“.  . . the  Bible  illuminates  our  problem  in  a remarkable 
way,”  says  Swiss  physician  Paul  Tournier.  “From  now  on, 
‘false  guilt’  is  that  which  comes  as  a result  of  the  judgments 
and  suggestions  of  men.  True  guilt’  is  that  which  results 
from  divine  judgment.” 

As  you  govern  your  life  honestly  by  the  Word  of  God,  and 
deal  openly  with  the  problems  of  true  guilt  in  your  life,  you 
will  free  yourself  from  the  false  guilts  suggested  and  assigned 
to  you  by  people  and  by  the  pressures  of  friends  and  foes. 

False  guilt  is  dangerous,  but  true  guilt  is  deadly.  It  gnaws 
at  the  heart,  weakens  character,  sours  the  disposition,  and 
words  its  own  punishment. 

Yes,  it  is  deadly,  that  is,  if  it  is  covered  and  kept.  But 
guilt  is  meant  to  be  a help,  not  a hurt! 

Repressed  guilt  is  destructive,  yes,  but  confessed  guilt  is 
redemptive! 

Guilt  that  works  renewal  in  our  lives  is  a gift  worthy  of 
our  gratitude!  Guilt  is  an  inner  alarm  system  which  was  not 
made  to  be  ignored  but  to  be  obeyed! 

God  gave  us  guilt  as  a goad,  to  prod  us  toward  repentance 
and  forgiveness. 

Whatever  your  burden  of  guilt  may  be,  there  is  release. 
You  can  be  free! 

How? 

Face  up  to  it!  Look  your  sin  and  yourself  straight  in  the 
eye. 

Own  up  to  it!  Confess  it.  Confess  your  sinfulness  as  well 
as  your  sins. 

Give  it  up!  Repent.  Turn  your  back  on  all  you  know  to  be 
wrong.  Accept  God’s  forgiveness  for  your  life. 

Draw  on  His  strength.  Jesus  Christ  will  infuse  your  life 
with  healing  power  when  you  face  up,  own  up,  and  give  up 
to  Him. 

He  gives  “release  from  guilt!”  D 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Hesston  President  Chosen 


Laban  Peachey 


Announcement  is  made  by  Paul  M.  Led- 
erach,  president  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  and  by  Howard  Hershberger, 
chairman  of  the  Hesston  College  Board  of 
Overseers,  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Laban 
Peachey,  professor  of  psychology  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
take  over  the  presidency  of  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  on  July  1,  1968.  Dr.  Peachey 
will  succeed  Dr.  Tilman  R.  Smith,  who  will 
retire  after  nine  years  of  service  as  president 
of  Hesston  College. 

Dr.  Peachey  attended  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  1952  and  continuing  with  an  addi- 
tional year  of  study  in  the  seminary.  He 
received  the  Master  of  Education  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1958  and 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1963.  He  studied 
also  at  Goshen  College,  Madison  College, 
and  Boston  University. 

Dr.  Peachey  brings  to  his  new  position 
significant  understanding  of  present  college 
student  characteristics.  His  doctoral  disser- 
tation was  on  Student  Personnel  Services 
in  (51)  Selected  Small  Colleges.  During  the 
1965-66  school  year  he  participated  in  a 
nationally  known  research  project  on  student 
development  with  headquarters  at  Goddard 
College,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  col- 
lege students  in  13  colleges  were  studied. 
Currently  he  is  Coordinator  of  Counseling 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  and  has 


served  as  dean  of  men  and  as  dean  of 
students. 

At  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Dr. 
Peachey  has  contributed  important  leader- 
ship in  development  and  administration  of 
educational  programs.  He  is  Director  of 
Institutional  Research.  As  chairman  of  the 
faculty  Curriculum  Development  Committee 
he  has  led  in  the  development  of  an  imag- 
inative, new  curriculum  for  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  This  includes  a single,  inte- 
grated general  education  program,  and  a 
winter  seminar  of  two  weeks  in  which  all 
students  and  faculty  will  concentrate  on  a 
single  current  issue.  Dr.  Peachey  is  directing 
the  first  of  these  seminars.  He  is  directing 
also  a summer  Urban  Life  Seminar  in  New 
York  City  for  EMC  students,  sponsored 
jointly  by  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
New  York  University. 

Dr.  Peachey’s  memberships  in  scholarly  or- 
ganizations include  the  American  Psycholog- 
ical Association  and  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association.  He  is  a charter 
member  of  the  Association  for  Institutional 
Research. 

He  has  used  his  professional  skill  in  psy- 
chology in  various  civic  activities.  He  has 


been  a member  and  chairman  of  the  board 
for  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  and  he  helped  to  initiate  and  has  been 
a member  and  chairman  of  the  board  for  a 
similar  organization  at  Harrisonburg,  the 
Massanutten  Mental  Health  Center.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  psychological  consultant 
for  the  Rockingham  County  Public  Schools. 
He  has  spoken  at  various  PTA,  community, 
and  service  club  meetings.  He  is  a member 
of  the  boards  for  both  the  Penn  Alps  and 
the  Highland  Association  of  Grantsville, 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Peachey  has  been  active  in  various 
church  programs.  While  a student,  he  was 
Faith  and  Practice  Secretary  for  the  national 
Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship.  He  has  been 
editor  and  writer  for  various  church  publi- 
cations. He  is  a member  of  the  Personnel 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities.  He  and  his  family  are 
active  members  of  the  Park  View  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Harrisonburg,  where  he  is 
a Sunday  school  teacher. 

Dr.  Laban  Peachey  is  the  son  of  Shem 
Peachey,  a widely  known  writer  and  leader 
in  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Conference. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Helen  Mumaw, 
daughter  of  John  R.  Mumaw,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peachey  have  four 
children:  Phyllis  12,  Lowell  10,  Byron  8, 
and  Joyce  3.  They  plan  to  move  to  Hesston 
in  the  summer  of  1968. 

During  the  coming  school  year.  Dr. 
Peachey  plans  to  spend  some  time  studying 
college  administration  and  visiting  selected 
colleges  in  preparation  for  his  work  as  pres- 
ident of  Hesston  College. 


Greencroft  Manor  Will  Open  September  1 


The  first  stage  of  a multimillion-dollar 
complex  for  senior  citizens  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
is  nearing  completion.  By  Sept.  1,  86  rooms 
in  the  central  manor  of  Greencroft,  Inc.,  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy,  according  to  Ivan 
Weaver,  manager. 

The  central  manor  will  later  be  surround- 
ed by  a series  of  “villas,”  a number  of  du- 
plex and  quadruplex  apartment  units  built  in 
a series  of  cul-de-sacs.  The  first  of  these  is 
currently  under  construction  on  the  25-acre 
site  which  lies  east  of  Goshen  College. 

The  central  manor  will  later  be  surround- 
ing of  one  story,  is  styled  with  contemporary 
architectural  features  such  as  step-free  ac- 
cessibility to  all  rooms,  adjacent  outside 
patios,  and  one  wall  of  glass  in  each  room. 

A circular  corridor  separates  the  28  inner 
units  facing  a central  courtyard  from  the 
outer  ones.  The  58  outer  units’  glass  walls 
permit  a view  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side. All  residents  have  direct  access  to  indi- 
vidual outside  patios  via  sliding  glass  doors. 

The  apartments  provide  280  to  350  square 


feet  of  floor  space  and  are  available  at 
modest  monthly  rental  rates  ranging  from 
$86  to  $129,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  options  which  the  individual  elects  and 
the  location  of  the  apartment. 

Each  apartment  includes  a fully  equipped 
bath,  a modern  kitchen,  a carpeted  living 
area,  roomy  built-in  closets,  exposed  cedar 
ceiling,  and — in  the  larger  units — a separate 
bed  alcove.  Weaver  said,  “We  have  designed 
six  different  types  of  rooms  which  should 
provide  enough  variety  to  accommodate  a 
prospective  resident’s  wishes.  All  have  the 
same  options  available. 

“All  the  utilities  are  furnished,  except  pri- 
vate telephone.  If  the  resident  wishes  to 
have  air  conditioning,  a unit  can  readily  be 
installed  in  the  present  circulating  equip- 
ment in  the  room,”  Weaver  added. 

“The  individual  will  have  to  supply  his 
own  household  utensils  and  also  an  inner 
drapery.  Greencroft  outfits  each  apartment 
with  an  outer  drapery.”  Weaver  said,  “The 
reactions  of  prospective  residents  to  the 
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varied  color  schemes  naturally  differ,  but 
they  will  be  able  to  incorporate  their  own 
tastes  in  the  selection  of  drapes  and  other 
furnishings.’’ 

The  central  manor  also  houses  a coin- 
operated  laundry,  an  administrator’s  apart- 
ment, a small  grocery,  a large  lobby,  indi- 
vidual compartments  for  storage,  a parking 
lot  for  residents’  autos,  and  two  central 
lounge  areas,  one  dominated  by  a uniquely 
designed  fireplace. 

To  be  eligible  to  be  admitted  to  the 
retirement  community,  a prospective  resident 
must  be  62  years  of  age  or  older  unless  the 
applicant  is  permanently  handicapped.  The 
applicant’s  income  is  also  a determining  fac- 
tor: it  cannot  exceed  maximum  limits  estab- 
lished by  the  secretary  of  housing  and  urban 
development  in  the  Elkhart  County  area. 

In  addition,  all  residents  must  be  able  to 
care  for  themselves  physically  upon  admis- 
sion. They  will  also  provide  satisfactory 
character  references. 

In  the  larger  apartments  to  be  constructed 
in  the  cul-de-sac  units  surrounding  the 
central  manor,  800  to  1,000  feet  of  floor 
space  will  be  available.  Described  as  Green- 
croft  Villa,  the  cul-de-sac  apartment  will 
include  two  bedrooms,  a living  room,  kitchen, 
and  bath. 

Like  the  central  manor,  the  villa  apart- 
ments will  be  of  contemporary  design,  fea- 
turing flat  roofs,  liberal  use  of  glass,  and 


Mennonite  youth  in  Tanzania  exhibit  a 
wide  range  of  characteristics  not  like  those 
of  Mennonites  in  North  America,  according 
to  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa. 

Some  youth  have  Christian  parents;  many 
do  not.  Everyone  has  had  some  primary 
schooling.  Christian  parents  are  diligent  in 
getting  their  children  into  school.  Youth  from 
non-Christian  homes  were  won  through  the 
schools.  But  there  are  no  primary  schools 
available  to  40  percent  of  their  neighbors. 

Opportunity  for  formal  education  may  be 
cut  off  at  end  of  grade  seven.  Less  than 
half  can  go  to  high  school  or  vocational 
schools  to  study  mechanics,  nursing,  teaching, 
or  agriculture. 

Such  youth  must  go  back  to  the  family 
farm,  which  for  many  persons  is  unattrac- 
tive and  unprofitable.  The  church  has  called 
agriculturist  LeRoy  Petersheim  to  help  them 
to  better  agricultural  methods,  to  establish 
new  agricultural  settlements,  and  to  organize 
credit  unions  and  cooperatives. 

Homemaker  Miriam  Wenger  teaches  do- 
mestic science  and  homecraft  skills.  Some 
girls  are  urged  into  early  marriages.  Some 
have  opportunity  to  go  to  high  school,  to 
train  for  vocations  such  as  teachers,  nurses, 
or  clerical  workers.  The  church  is  seeking 
to  strengthen  its  pastoral  ministry  to  guide 


masonry  and  frame  construction.  Internal 
features  in  the  villa  include  exposed,  nat- 
ural-finished cedar  decking,  carpeted  floors, 
and  completely  modernized  kitchen  facilities. 

Greencroft,  Inc.,  is  the  culmination  of  a 
dream  of  churchmen  in  the  Elkhart  County 
area  that  an  older  citizen  who  receives  min- 
imum income  be  permitted  to  live  in  a way 
that  is  "consistent  with  his  own  habits,  her- 
itage, and  personality.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Greencroft,  Inc.,  is 
a nonprofit  corporation  which  is  operated 
under  a local  board  of  directors.  The  central 
manor  was  constructed  with  a $1,175,000 
federal  loan  which  is  to  be  repaid  over  a 
50-year  period.  Interest  is  3 percent. 

Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  health  and  wel- 
fare, said,  “Greencroft,  Inc.,  is  operating 
completely  free  of  Mission  Board  subsidy. 
We  are  serving  only  in  an  administrative 
capacity  by  suggesting  individuals  from  the 
community  be  on  the  board  of  directors.” 

Future  planning  for  the  Greencroft  site 
includes  the  construction  of  a $450,000  nurs- 
ing facility  of  40  beds.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
operational  by  the  fall  of  1969. 

The  proposed  facility  will  be  a long-term 
care  unit  providing  skilled  nursing  service 
for  convalescent  or  chronically  ill  and  infirm 
patients  who  no  longer  require  intensive 
hospitalization,  but  nursing  care  under  med- 
ical supervision.  □ 


young  people  in  their  vocational  choices. 

Many  youth  go  to  the  urban  areas  seeking 
employment.  Those  who  are  unsuccessful 
face  the  danger  of  drifting  into  idleness, 
destitution,  and  vagrancy. 

Most  young  people  who  have  opportunity 
for  secondary  education  live  in  boarding 
schools  with  supervised  class,  study,  and 
recreational  routine.  In  schools  managed  by 
churches  and  in  some  of  the  government 
schools,  there  are  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  Bible  classes. 

After  graduation,  the  best  students  go  on 
to  junior  college  and  college;  others  take 
courses  in  teaching,  nursing,  public  health 
work;  others  are  employed  in  clerical  and 
other  duties.  Many  write  overseas  for  study 
opportunities — to  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Russia. 

Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  has  a few 
college  graduates.  Several  had  their  school- 
ing in  East  Africa;  others  had  opportunity  to 
study  overseas.  Some  of  these  men  teach  in 
high  schools  or  teacher-training  colleges; 
others  become  administrators,  some  in  high 
government  offices. 

Many  TMC  youth  have  more  education 
than  the  local  pastor  or  evangelist.  Sunday 
school  and  youth  guidance  materials  are 
limited.  Some  youth  neglect  the  church. 
Others  try  to  help  develop  its  program. 


Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  Youth 
League  has  been  organized.  The  congre- 
gational group  gets  together  for  Bible  study, 
social  and  recreational  activities,  and  service 
projects.  Some  groups  take  responsibility  for 
cleaning  the  church  building  and  grounds  or 
placing  flowers  each  Sunday. 

Sometimes  congregational  groups  come  to- 
gether in  regional  meetings  for  a weekend 
of  program,  contests,  and  fellowship.  Each 
year  representatives  come  together  in  a 
churchwide  youth  convention. 

The  national  Tanzania  Student  Christian 
Fellowship  provides  similar  opportunities  in 
many  of  the  schools  across  the  nation. 

A church  camp  may  be  established  as  a 
way  of  providing  some  informal  education 
and  character  training  with  a vocational  bias, 
and  some  community  service  opportunities. 

Hostels  and  youth  activities  are  being  pro- 
vided by  churches  in  many  urban  centers. 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  is  taking 
steps  to  provide  a hostel  in  both  Musoma 
and  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Team  of  Three  Distributes 
''Way  to  Life”  Tracts  in  Guyana 

Hudson  Chang,  Guyana’s  Way  to  Life  rep- 
resentative who  also  operates  the  Christian 
Literature  Crusade  bookstore  in  Georgetown, 
Guyana’s  capital,  reported  on  the  vigorous 
activity  of  the  summer  literature  crusade  in 
which  three  Jamaican  young  men  are  dis- 
tributing 120,000  tracts: 

“The  three  men  arrived  at  one  a.m.  Fri- 
day and  left  the  same  day  for  the  Corentyne 
Coast — a three-hour  train  and  then  four- 
hour  bus  trip.  They  started  working  July  1, 
and  with  the  help  of  some  other  Christians, 
they  covered  1,000  homes  that  day,”  Chang 
related. 

“They  have  covered  5,000  homes  up  to 
July  14,  and  we  have  received  ten  Way  to 
Life  decision  cards  so  far.  Although  they 
have  met  with  much  difficulty,  plodding 
through  the  mud,  getting  meals  at  different 
hours,  they  have  taken  all  this  as  good 
soldiers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  area 
that  they  have  been  covering  is  predomi- 
nantly Hindus  and  Muslims,”  Chang  ex- 
plained. 

The  Jamaican  colporteurs  leave  a packet 
of  six  tracts  and  a Way  to  Life  radio  sched- 
ule in  each  home.  The  schedule  includes  a 
decision  card  similar  to  that  used  in  Gideon 
Bibles. 

Chang  reported,  “We  have  quite  a num- 
ber of  high  school  students  and  young  peo- 
ple helping  with  making  up  the  sets  of 
tracts.  At  the  rate  the  folks  are  working 
(house  to  house)  the  20,000  sets  of  tracts 
might  be  used  up  by  the  beginning  of  Aug.” 

Christian  Literature  Crusade  is  supplying 
Bibles  and  New  Testament  portions  to  the 
Jamaican  workers  to  sell  in  the  homes. 
“Sales  have  not  been  high,”  said  Chang; 
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"the  work  on  the  sugar  estates  and  rice 
harvesting  has  not  started  yet.”  The  Bibles 
are  sold  at  nominal  prices.  The  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  backing  the 
project  financially. 

Samuel  Barnett  is  the  youngest  of  the 
three  men  distributing  literature  this  summer 
in  Guyana.  A member  of  Good  Tidings  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  he  said, 
“I  am  only  19,  but  whatever  it  might  cost 
me  here  in  Guyana,  I want  to  be  used  in 
God’s  service,  in  every  way  possible,  so  that 


Eighteen  workers  attended  the  July  MCC 
orientation  school  in  Akron  before  beginning 
one-,  two-,  and  three-year  terms  of  service. 

Roy  and  Ruth  Bontrager,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
accepted  a two-year  assignment  in  Appa- 
lachia. Bontrager  received  his  doctor’s  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus.  She 
graduated  from  Massillon  City  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing. 

Phillip  Esch,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a 27-month  assignment  in  Bolivia. 
Esch  attended  Hesston  College. 

Rodney  and  Becki  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind., 
have  joined  the  Mennonite  Service  Unit  in 
Whitesburg,  Ky.  Hartzler  graduated  from 
Goshen  College,  where  he  received  a BA  de- 
gree in  social  welfare.  His  wife  earned  a BS 
degree  in  nursing  from  Goshen. 

John  King,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  gradu- 
ated from  Frazee  High  School  and  has  ac- 
cepted a three-year  assignment  to  Nepal. 

Joe  Landis  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  will  serve 
two  years  in  West  Berlin,  Germany.  Landis 
attended  Hesston  College. 

Wayne  Longenecker,  a former  student  at 
Hesston  College  and  native  of  Ashley,  Mich., 
has  begun  a 27-month  assignment  in  Mexico. 

Gale  Maust  of  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  has  ac- 


I might  attain  my  aspiration:  that  1 may 
know  Him.” 

George  Wright,  23,  is  from  Calvary 
Church,  Retreat,  St.  Mary,  Jamaica.  In  his 
assigned  area  in  Guyana,  he  is  faced  with 
swamps  and  mud  by  the  mile. 

Hezekiah  Cornwall,  26,  sings  his  way. 
Often  he  can  be  heard  singing  “ It’s  not  an 
easy  road” — and  it  isn’t,  to  reach  the  wide 
area  in  Guyana  he  expects  to  cover  this 
summer.  Cornwall  is  from  Good  Hope  Men- 
nonite Church,  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica. 


cepted  a 27-month  assignment  in  Africa. 
Maust  attended  EMC  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Keith  Miller,  Hydro,  Okla.,  and  a 1967 
graduate  of  Hesston  College,  will  engage  in 
27  months  of  community  development  work 
in  Bolivia. 

Martin  Miller  has  begun  a 27-month  as- 
signment in  Bolivia.  Miller,  from  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  went  to  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

David  Shetler  of  Scotts  Mills,  Ore.,  has 
volunteered  to  do  community  development 
work  in  Bolivia  for  27  months.  Shetler  at- 
tended Hesston  College  and  Oregon  State 
University. 

Gerald  Short,  a 1967  graduate  of  Goshen 
College,  will  engage  in  two  years  of  agricul- 
tural service  in  Mexico.  Short  hails  from 
Archbold,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Miller  of  Areola,  111.,  has  begun  a 
two-year  assignment  in  Germany.  Miller  at- 
tended Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Richard  and  Elaine  Stoltzfus  of  Atglen,  Pa., 
have  volunteered  for  three  years  of  medical 
service  in  Haiti.  Stoltzfus  received  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  from  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mrs.  Stoltzfus  received 
a BA  degree  from  Hunter  College,  New 


York,  N.Y.,  before  teaching  for  eight  years. 

Attending  a shorter  orientation  school  were 
James  and  Doris  Delp  of  Portland,  Ore.  The 
Delps  will  work  in  Appalachia  for  two  years. 
Delp  received  his  doctor’s  degree  from  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  later  worked  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School.  After  graduating  from  Go- 
shen College,  Mrs.  Delp  taught  school. 

Church  Adopts  CPS  Title 

“For  some  time  now  the  Relief  and  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  been  experimenting  to 
find  a meaningful  name  for  Mennonite  fel- 
lows in  what  had  been  called  'earning  I-W 
service,’  ” said  CPS  (formerly  I-W)  district 
director  Jesse  Glick. 

“We  considered  'Servants’  for  a while  and 
received  some  unfavorable  reaction.  Then 
we  were  given  the  okay  to  try  ‘Civilian 
Peace  Service.’  Response  being  positive,  we 
moved  in  the  direction  of  changing  the 
name.” 

On  June  20  the  Relief  and  Service  Com- 
mittee meeting  at  Hesston  College  made 
the  phrase  “Civilian  Peace  Service”  official. 

Although  men  serving  in  VS  or  overseas 
VS,  Pax,  TAP,  or  as  Overseas  Missions  As- 
sociates to  fulfill  alternate  service  obligations 
will  retain  the  I-W  classification  with  the 
government,  those  serving  specifically  in 
what  was  “earning  I-W"  are  now  in  Civil- 
ian Peace  Service.  A particular  unit  can  be 
called  a CPS  unit. 

"Everyone  should  be  aware,”  Glick  added, 
“that  this  phrase  is  unique  for  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  Other  church  groups  are  not 
using  this  phrase.  ” 

Vietnam  Fire  Leaves 
5,000  Persons  Homeless 

When  fire  swept  through  the  fragile  shacks 
of  the  crowded  Khanh  Hoi  slum  district, 
5,000  persons  were  left  homeless.  Khanh 
Hoi  is  virtually  an  island  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  docks  of  the  Saigon  River  and 
Saigon's  largest  canal  on  the  other. 

This  district  has  only  a skeleton  public 
water  system.  The  narrow  alleyways  that 
pass  for  streets  are  not  wide  enough  to 
allow  modern  fire-fighting  equipment  to 
approach  most  areas. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  joined  with 
other  voluntary  agencies  when  Saigon’s 
city  authorities  asked  for  aid.  (Because  of 
war  demands,  urban  services  are  at  a min- 
imum just  at  the  critical  time  when  urban 
population  is  swelling.) 

One  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
two-pound  cans  of  MCC  tinned  beef,  480 
school  kits,  240  pairs  of  ao  quan  pajamas, 
80  pounds  of  miscellaneous  clothing,  and 
1,440  bars  of  soap  from  Lutheran  World 
Relief  were  donated  by  VCS  to  families 
whose  homes  were  destroyed  by  the  fire. 


The  following  persons  from  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  attended  the  July  MCC  orientation 
school:  (front)  Wayne  Longenecker,  Gale  Maust,  David  Shetler,  Keith  Miller,  Samuel  Miller, 
Martin  Miller,  Gerald  Short,  and  Joe  Landis.  (Rear)  James  Delp,  Phillip  Esch,  John  King, 
Becki  and  Rodney  Hartzler,  Elaine  and  Richard  Stoltzfus,  and  Ruth  and  Roy  Bontrager. 


Eighteen  Attend  MCC  Orientation 
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“Until  either  private  landlords  or  the 
government  build  more  substantial  housing, 
this  sort  of  situation  will  happen  many  times 
again,”  said  Neil  Brendon,  VCS  Saigon  proj- 
ect coordinator. 

The  fire  occurred  only  a few  streets  from 
the  VCS  Khanh  Hoi  day  care  and  social 
center  where  neighborhood  preschool  chil- 
dren come  each  day  for  activity  programs. 
Another  part  of  the  Khanh  Hoi  center  is 
located  one  block  away.  Sewing  classes  for 
school-age  neighborhood  girls  are  conducted 
there. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service,  a cooperative 
program  of  Church  World  Service,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  has  volunteer  workers  in  other 
Saigon  projects,  including  another  center- 
city  slum,  an  orphanage,  a mental  hospital, 
and  numerous  feeding  programs  for  Saigon 
school  children. 


Wells  Aid  India  Drought 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  emer- 
gency relief  projects  MCC  is  helping  with  in 
India  is  the  well-digging  project.  To  date,  75 
wells  have  been  dug.  Of  these  75  wells,  only 
one  is  not  producing  a good  supply  of  water. 

“The  building  of  these  wells  not  only  pro- 
vided a means  of  substance  for  the  Indians, 
but  it  also  provided  something  of  lasting  val- 
ue and  a reminder  of  our  concern  for  them 
during  these  hard  times,  said  Vernon  Reim- 
er,  MCC  director  in  India. 

These  wells,  dug  under  the  food  for  work 
plan,  are  located  in  Bihar,  one  of  the  hardest 
hit  areas  during  the  prolonged  drought  in 
India.  This  program  provides  food  and  some 
money  for  the  workers.  Each  participant  is 
paid  in  food  for  five  days  of  work  and  re- 
ceives money  for  the  sixth  day. 

The  Mennonite  Relief  Committee  (MRC), 
composed  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  South 
Bihar,  the  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fel- 
lowship of  India,  and  MCC,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  of  Relief  and  Gift  Sup- 
plies (CORAGS),  sponsors  these  projects. 

Many  of  the  villagers  cannot  remember 
having  any  wells  before  these  had  been  dug. 
They  had  to  rely  on  springs  and  ponds. 
When  these  sources  of  water  dried  up,  the 
villagers  had  to  walk  long  distances  for  water 
or  move. 

A TB  ward  and  two  roads  are  also  being 
built  through  the  food  for  work  projects. 
CORAGS  is  sponsoring  the  building  of  the 
roads  and  the  TB  ward  while  MRC  is  spon- 
soring most  of  the  well-digging  projects. 

MRC  is  also  sponsoring  four  free  food 
kitchens  in  Bihar.  A total  of  16,212  persons 
are  receiving  food  through  these  food  for 
work  projects  and  the  kitchens. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  drought  and  fam- 
ine India  is  suffering.  Food  and  water  are 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  Disease  is 
more  dangerous  because  of  the  generally 


weakened  condition  of  the  people. 

Bert  Lobe,  MCC  worker  in  India,  said, 
“The  tremendous  population,  illiteracy,  and 
poor  agricultural  practices  are  all  responsible 
for  the  famine.” 


Mission  Materials  Are  Available 

Fall  missionary  education  materials  are  now 
available  from  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  or  Provident  Bookstores,  according  to 
Paul  W.  Shank,  manager  of  congregational 
sales. 

The  adult-youth  study  course  will  survey 
young  churches  in  emerging  nations  around 
the  world.  The  book,  A Kingdom  of  Priests, 
edited  by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk  and  accompanied 
by  a leader’s  guide  written  by  Willard  E. 
Roth,  will  be  used  as  a resource.  The  book 
relates  nine  facets  of  missions  in  seven  new 
nations  around  the  world. 

Shank  said,  “A  Kingdom  of  Priests  should 
create  an  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
our  brethren  in  the  churches  in  the  new  na- 
tions. It  will  help  us  enter  into  dialogue  with 
them — to  allow  them  to  make  mistakes  as  we 
allow  ourselves  this  privilege.  Often  we  ex- 
pect greater  maturity  from  them  than  we 
ourselves  demonstrate  or  experience. 

In  conjunction  with  the  adult  course,  Africa 
in  Three  Dimensions,  produced  by  agencies 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Ken  Anderson 
Films,  is  highly  recommended.  A 45-minute 
color  motion  picture,  the  film  focuses  on  Ni- 
geria, the  Congo,  and  Tanzania.  Africa  in 
Three  Dimensions  was  premiered  at  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam, 
the  Netherlands. 

Five  other  motion  pictures  may  be  ordered 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  supplement  the  adult  study. 

Uhuru!  Freedom!  by  Edna  Beiler,  kicks  off 
the  children’s  study  course.  The  96-page 
book,  along  with  a 32-page  leader’s  guide, 
pictures  the  progress  made  in  three  African 
countries — Tanzania,  the  Congo,  and  Nigeria 
— in  the  past  several  decades.  Uhuru  means 
freedom.  The  study  materials  will  suggest  a 
kinship  between  African  and  American  chil- 
dren. 

The  course  is  not  designed  to  compete  with 
school  lessons  on  African  history,  geography, 
or  social  problems.  Rather,  a series  of  stories, 
articles,  quizzes,  and  projects  will  help  chil- 
dren learn  to  identify  with  the  culture  of 
these  African  lands. 

An  additional  resource  is  Bush  Girl,  a 65- 
frame  color  filmstrip  with  taped  narration. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  11-year-old  Nigerian 
girl  and  the  problems  she  faces  as  she  de- 
cides she  wants  to  become  a nurse. 

Other  materials  which  can  be  used  by  the 
congregation  for  children  are  picture  port- 
folios edited  by  Harold  Weaver.  They  are  en- 
titled “Congo  Contrasts”  and  “To  Market,  to 
Market.”  Each  group  contains  12  photos  with, 
descriptive  text. 


Garcia  Visits  Churches 

Raul  Garcia,  president  of  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Conference,  is  currently  paying  a 
fraternal  visit  to  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
North  America  en  route  home  from  the 
World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 

Garcia,  who  has  been  a member  of  the 
Argentine  Conference  Board  since  1957,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  third  term  as  president.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mennonite  Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. He  is  also  principal  of  a local  second- 
ary school. 

Garcia  said  that  he  appreciated  “the  fel- 
lowship among  the  different  delegates  at 
Amsterdam.”  He  added  that  he  was  especial- 
ly impressed  by  the  messages  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  nations  in  which  there  is 
suppression  of  religious  freedom. 

In  commenting  upon  the  churches  in  Ar- 
gentina of  750  members,  he  said,  “The  main 
difference  is  that  we  are  living  in  an  en- 
vironment where  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  nominally  Catholic.  To  be  a Protestant  is 
to  be  different,  although  there  is  increased 
toleration  since  the  Vatican  Council." 

He  added,  “We  are  trying  to  concentrate 
our  evangelism  emphasis  in  the  areas  where 
there  is  a heavy  concentration  of  popula- 
tion.” He  noted  the  seven  churches  in  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  its  suburbs  as  an  example. 
Evangelistic  thrusts  are  extended  primarily 
by  preaching.  He  added  that  MBI  broadcasts 
are  aired  in  Argentina. 

According  to  Garcia,  the  greatest  need  of 
the  church  in  Argentina  centers  around  the 
lack  of  workers — especially  self-supporting 
mission  associates.  He  said  that  businessmen 
have  great  opportunities  to  become  integrat- 
ed into  community  life  in  South  America  and 
leave  a decided  testimony  for  the  Christian 
way  of  life. 


Students  Spend  Semester  Abroad 

Eight  students  from  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren colleges  left  for  Bogota  from  Miami  on 
August  8.  They  will  be  spending  their  Jun- 
ior year  or  a semester  of  their  junior  year 
studying  at  la  Universidad  de  los  Andes  in 
Bogota,  Colombia.  The  eight  students  are: 
Karl  A.  Schrock,  John  K.  Flory,  and  Carol 
Kirkpatrick  of  Manchester  College;  Pamela 
York  and  Margarita  Perez  of  La  Verne  Col- 
lege; Mary  Ward  and  Sarah  Patterson  of 
Bridgewater  College,  and  Stephen  Miller  of 
Goshen  College.  In  addition,  Linda  Lou 
King  and  Howard  Nikkei,  both  of  Goshen 
College,  will  be  remaining  in  Bogota  for 
another  semester. 

Two  other  Goshen  College  juniors,  Mar- 
jory Byler  and  Rebecca  Morrison,  will  spend 
their  junior  year  studying  at  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Miss  Byler  is 
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the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Frank 
Byler,  now  serving  the  Mennonite  church  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Miss  Morrison  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Morri- 
son of  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

The  year  abroad  is  a program  of  the 
Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges,  an  organ- 
ization of  the  presidents  of  the  eleven  Men- 
nonite colleges.  The  Council’s  largest  proj- 
ect is  in  international  education;  year  abroad 
programs  are  operated  in  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia, Kenya,  and  Nigeria,  and  summer  semi- 
nars are  operated  in  Europe  and  El  Salva- 
dor. In  addition,  the  Council  cooperates  with 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  oper- 
ating a Pax-Education  program  in  the 
Congo  and  Latin  America. 


VS-ers  Pioneer 
School  Assistance  Project 

Teachers  and  administrative  staff  members 
of  the  75th  Street  Elementary  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  have  had  their  work  light- 
ened through  the  efforts  of  a volunteer 
quintet  from  the  Calvarv  Mennonite  Church, 
151  W.  73rd  Street. 

The  church,  connected  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Voluntary  Service  Unit,  has  been  an 
effective  force  in  helping  the  children  of  the 
school  community.  A “triple  threat  team,” 
the  unit  serves  the  youngsters  in  school, 
youth  groups-,  and  church. 

Key  persons  in  the  five-man  team  are 
Gerald  and  Sharon  Nissley,  who  act  as  unit 
leaders,  along  with  Violet  Amstutz,  Bruce 
Esch,  and  Lee  Miller.  The  unit  itself  is  lo- 
cated at  210  W.  78th  Street. 

The  unit  wotks  directly  with  teachers  in 
the  classrooms,  providing  assistance  to  the 
children  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
They  help  the  clerical  staff  with  the  moun- 
tain of  paper  work  that  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  operating  a 1,800-pupil  school. 

Operating  a duplicating  machine,  they  run 
off  schedules,  homework  lists,  and  bulletins. 
New  equipment  is  checked  in,  books  shelved, 
supplies  toted,  and  in  the  off-school  hours 
the  volunteers  tutor  children. 

The  volunteers  also  help  the  playground 
supervisors,  distribute  books,  monitor  stu- 
dents, and  are  collaborating  in  the  formation 
of  a playground  handbook. 

Nissley,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
membership  drive,  in  cooperation  with  75th 
Street  principal  Douglas  Naylor  and  boy 
scout  executive,  Larry  Elias,  has  mapped 
out  a local  plan  to  maintain  the  membership 
level. 

The  work  of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church 
quintet  has  afforded  teachers  more  time  to 
work  with  students,  and  provided  the  staff 
with  more  opportunity  to  spend  time  with 
the  children  than  previously. — From  South- 
side  Journal,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Voluntary  Service  Team  Aids  in  Pottsville  Mission  Study 

In  response  to  a request  by  the  Pottsville  be  made  available. 


Mission,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  Eastern  Board 
voluntary  service  office  will  help  the  mission 
survey  needs  of  the  community  and  counsel 
them  in  restructuring  their  community  service 
program. 

Raymond  and  Alice  Martin,  who  have 
worked  extensively  in  child  care  centers,  rec- 
reation, and  community  development  in 
Homestead,  Fla.,  have  consented  to  give 
leadership  to  this  community  study  and  self- 
evaluative  effort. 

Martin  will  probe  community  needs 
through  interviews  with  local  leaders.  He  will 
also  be  examining  all  other  existing  pro- 
grams. He  will  speak  to  leaders  of  the  Unit- 
ed Fund  and  Community  Opportunities 
Council  to  see  what  additional  resources  can 
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Pray  earnestly  for  the  work  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference 
being  undertaken  this  week  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School  near  Lansdale,  Pa.  A com- 
plete program  was  printed  in  last 
week’s  issue. 


Missions  Conference  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Kishacoquillas  Valley  Mennonite 
churches  near  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  be  held  in 
three  of  the  larger  churches  Sept.  6-10. 
Services  will  be  held  each  evening  in  two 
of  the  three  churches  rotating  between 
speakers  and  churches.  John  H.  Mosemann 
and  James  Kratz  of  the  General  Mission 
Board  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  be  serving  as 
speakers. 

Christian  Life  Conference  at  Garber's 
Mennonite  Church,  Menges  Mills,  Pa.,  Aug. 
26,  27.  The  speakers  are  Ralph  M.  Shank, 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  and  Charles  S.  Gogel, 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 

D.  D.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  a Bible  conference  at  the  Her- 
rick Mennonite  Church,  Clare,  Mich.,  Sept. 
6-10. 

Calendar 


Mennonite  General  Conference,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, Aug.  21-24. 

South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kaa,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  III.,  Sept. 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va..  Oct.  20,  21. 


From  his  observations  and  the  information 
obtained,  Martin  will  make  proposals  as  to 
how  the  mission  program  might  be  restruc- 
tured. After  the  mission  decides  on  its  future 
strategy,  the  voluntary  service  office  will 
consider  providing  some  personnel  for  the 
early  stages  of  the  program. 

A VS  couple  had  earlier  served  at  the 
mission  beginning  in  1953,  but  none  have 
been  there  for  ten  years.  Lester  Hoover, 
pastor  of  the  Palo  Alto  congregation,  has 
maintained  contact  with  the  mission.  This  led 
to  the  present  request  for  help. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Martins  will 
be  returning  to  their  work  with  migrants  in 
Homestead,  Fla. 


NOTES 


Eighteenth  Annual  Men’s  Chorus  Re- 
union at  Black  Rock  Retreat,  near  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  at  2:00  p.m. 

Correction  of  telephone  numbers:  T.  H. 
Brenneman  (219  533-3466).  Virgil  J.  Bren- 
neman  (219  533-5523). 

New  members  by  baptism;  six  at  Lititz, 
Pa.;  eleven  at  Kidron,  Ohio;  one  at  Jules- 
burg,  Colo. 

Special  meetings;  David  Mann,  Albany, 
Ore.,  at  Seventh  Street,  Upland,  Calif.,  Sept. 
17-24.  Kenneth  Good,  Lanham,  Md.,  at 
Market  Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  17-24. 

Change  of  address:  Vernon  E.  Bontre- 
ger  from  R.  1,  Box  69  to  1008  Mervin  Ave- 
nue,^ Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Tele.:  219  533- 
2631*.  Carl  J.  Rudy  from  Leo,  Ind.,  to  7222 
Parkview  Dr.,  Columbia,  S.C.  29204. 

The  David  Shanks,  recently  returned  from 
Belgium  on  one-year  furlough,  will  reside  at 
900  LeRoy  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

David  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  received  his 
visa  to  go  to  India  where  he  will  be  a 
teacher  at  Woodstock  School.  Yoder  flew  from 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Aug.  17. 

Wallace  and  Evie  Shellenberger,  Abiriba, 
East  Nigeria,  relayed  word  via  letter  trans- 
ported to  and  mailed  from  Lagos  that  all  is 
quiet  in  Abiriba.  They  have  stored  a six- 
month  supply  of  medicine  and  American  food. 
In  a trip  to  Umahia  to  get  supplies,  Mrs. 
Shellenberger  encountered  17  police  checks. 
The  Shellenbergers  have  received  no  mail  for 
two  months. 

Joyce  Eberly,  from  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
reported  that  the  new  church  at  Alvorada 
recently  had  its  first  baptism  and  communion 
service.  Previously  a part  of  the  Araguacema 
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church,  the  new  fellowship  averages  an  at- 
tendance of  40  for  services. 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller  are  currently 
in  orientation  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  before 
beginning  a ministry  to  European  Spanish- 
speaking people.  Litwiller  wrote  that  there 
are  scattered  Spanish  groups  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  Litwillers’  address  is 
Rue  du  President  40,  Brussels. 

A contribution  of  $200  has  been  received 
from  a member  of  a Methodist  Church  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
Christian  work  in  Vietnam  in  memory  of  a 
foster  son  who  was  killed  in  battle. 

The  contributor  reported  that  since  neither 
the  Methodist  Church  nor  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a mission  program  in  Vietnam, 
he  sent  this  amount  to  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief 
who  said,  “The  Mennonites  have  an  excel- 
lent reputation  of  doing  a solid  piece  of  work 
with  great  commitment  and  little  fanfare  in 
Vietnam.” 

A Youth  Peace  Seminar  at  Chesley  Lake 
Camp  in  Ontario  Sept.  22-24  will  feature 
James  H.  Laird,  a Methodist  pacifist,  and 
Ivan  Kauffman,  executive  secretary  of  MCC 
Akron  peace  section,  as  resource  persons.  A 
peace  oratorical  contest  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  MCC  (Ontario)  meeting 
Nov.  18. 

“Consider  Him”  will  be  the  theme  for 
the  Fall  Retreats  for  Women.  Plan  now  to 
attend  at  Camp  Tel  Hai,  Sept.  8,  9,  with 
Mrs.  Fred  (Carolyn)  Augsburger  as  speaker; 
Camp  Hebron,  Sept.  21-23,  with  Mrs.  Mer- 
lin (Dorothy)  Grove,  speaker;  or  Salunga, 
Pa.,  Oct.  26,  with  Mrs.  Harold  (Connie) 
Stauffer  leading  the  discussions.  For  informa- 
tion or  reservation  write  Mrs.  Lloyd  Weaver, 
501  Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602,  or 
call  717  687-6019.  Advance  reservations  nec- 
essary for  all  retreats. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  article,  “A  Mod- 
ern Samaritan,  by  Nelson  Kauffman  (July  18). 
It  is  very  appropriate  at  this  period  of  history 
when  our  church  is  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  incorporating  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
those  who  deeply  need  the  church  and  whose 
past  lives  prevent  them  from  feeling  fully  ac- 
cepted. This  article  approaches  the  Trueblood 
concept  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
become  the  "fellowship  of  the  unworthy.” — Justus 
G.  Holsinger,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Is  “What  1 Want  My  Church  to  Become”  by 
five  educated  men?  This  reminded  me  of  the 
Sept.  11,  1964,  issue  of  the  Cospel  Herald  in 
which  live  men — church  leaders — spoke  on  What 
Is  the  Greatest  Need  of  the  Church  in  Our  Day?" 
In  comparing  these,  I believe  the  first  five  had 
a much  better  solution  than  what  the  last  ones 
had  to  say. 

Are  we  church  members  part  of  the  problem  or 
part  of  the  solution?  The  world  will  glorify  our 


God  when  we  prove  to  be  more  Christ-centered 
than  problem-conscious. — David  M.  Nolt,  Ephrata, 
Pa. 

• o • 

Thank  you  for  printing  Yorifumi  Yaguchi’s  arti- 
cle, "Impressions  of  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.” 
(July  25,  1967).  His  observations  are  honest,  di- 
rect, humorous,  and  always  serious.  We  would  do 
well  to  follow  out  his  subtle  probes  to  their 
specific  meanings  for  us,  meanwhile  being  thank- 
ful that  he  was  impressed  with  some  evidence  of 
genuine  Christianity. — Philip  K.  Clemens,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Beck,  Edwin  and  Valetta  (Nofziger),  Archbold,' 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Sandra  Kay, 
July  27,  1967. 

Birky,  Stanley  L.  and  Shirley  (Oswald),  Detroit 
Lakes,  Minn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bradlev  Lou, 
June  29,  1967. 

Driver,  Lewis  M.  and  Ellen  (Kiser),  Dayton, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bevan  Trent,  July  4, 
1967. 

Fenton,  M.  Raymond  and  Evelyn  I.  (Merillat), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  eighth  child,  fifth  son,  William 
Lyn,  July  15,  1967 

Hunsberger,  Arlin  and  Naomi  (Derstine),  Perka- 
sie,  Pa.,  third  living  child,  second  daughter,  Susan 
Marie,  July  7,  1967. 

Martin,  Samuel  B and  Maryann  (Martin),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Dwight  Samuel, 
July  18,  1967. 

Miller,  Roy  S.  and  Mae  (Miller),  Holmesville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Mark  Alan,  June  26,  1967. 

Schwartzentruber,  David  and  Marion  Florence 
(Snyder),  Milverton,  Ont.,  first  child,  Angela,  June 
3,  1967. 

Sharp,  Roy  and  Janet  (Keens),  Denver,  Colo., 
second  son,  Arnold  Phillip,  June  6,  1967. 

Shertzer,  Norman  and  Verna  (Fry),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  fourth  son,  James  Ross,  July  15,  1967. 

Swartzendruber,  Richard  Lee  and  Naomi 
(Everson),  Hesston,  Kan.,  second  son,  David  Lee, 
Aug.  2,  1967. 

Wagler,  Earl  and  Edith  (Gascho),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Arlene  Dawn, 
June  28,  1967. 

Waite,  Donald  N.  and  Anna  (Engel),  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Shirley 
Ann,  born  Apr.  6,  1967;  received  for  adoption, 
Apr.  28,  1967. 

Walters,  Howard  and  Laureen  (Steckley),  At- 
wood, Ont.,  second  son,  James,  June  16,  1967. 

Yoder,  Gordon  W.  and  Thelma  (Swartley), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Mary  Doreen, 
July  21,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alleman — Hartzler. — David  D Alleman,  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and 
Julia  G.  Hartzler,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Allensville 
cong.,  by  Paul  M.  Roth,  June  10,  1967. 

Bauman — Bauman. — Laverne  D.  Bauman, 
Drayton,  Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Vera  Bauman, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Vernon  Leis,  as- 
sisted by  Raymond  Erb,  July  27,  1967. 


Brownson — Musselman. — Paul  Brownson,  Ban- 
croft, Ont.,  and  Carol  Jean  Musselman,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  by  Howard  S.  Bauman,  July  22,  1967. 

Chupp — Stauffer. — Wayne  Ray  Chupp,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  North  Main  St.  cong.,  and  Joan 
Arlene  Stauffer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong., 
by  James  and  Harold  Christophel,  July  15,  1967. 

Fatheringham — Shantz. — Robert  C.  Fathering- 
ham,  Weyburn,  Sask.,  and  Wilma  Jane  Shantz, 
Khedive,  Sask.,  both  of  Sharon  cong.,  by  James 
Mullet,  July  22,  1967. 

Good — Kratz. — Robert  Lee  Good  and  Joanne 
Esther  Kratz,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by 
Warren  Kratz,  July  8,  1967. 

Herrfort — Kropf. — Allan  Herrfort,  Newton, 
Ont.,  and  Berenice  Margaret  Kropf,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  both  of  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Menno  Zehr, 
July  29,  1967. 

jantzi — Widrick. — Daniel  Jantzi,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Lowville  Cons,  cong.,  and  Patricia  Widrick,  Cro- 
ghan,  N.Y.,  Croghan  Cons,  cong.,  by  Richard 
Zehr,  July  1,  1967. 

Kimpton — Good. — Daniel  L.  Kimpton,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Janet  Marie  Good, 
Kouts,  Ind.,  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Emanuel  S. 
Birky,  June  30,  1967. 

Morris — Holden. — Virgil  Morris,  Denver,  Colo., 
Assembly  of  God  Church,  and  Ida  Jane  Holden, 
Denver,  Colo.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  George 
Loveland,  July  9,  1967. 

Musser — Shaub. — Roy  Musser,  Mobile,  Ala., 
New  Holland  cong.,  and  Joyce  Shaub,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Mobile  cong.,  by  Paul  L.  Dagen,  July  15, 
1967. 

Reinford — Stone. — Clyde  L.  Reinford,  Spring 
Mount  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Carol  R.  Stone,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oxford  Circle  cong.,  by  Luke  G. 
Stoltzfus,  July  29,  1967. 

Thomas — Graybill. — Glenn  B.  Thomas,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Lititz  cong.,  and  Miriam  H.  Graybill,  New 
Providence,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clayton 
L.  Keener,  Aug.  4,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Buckwalter,  Katie  M.,  daughter  of  Milton  L. 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Buckwalter,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1886;  died  at  the  Lan- 
caster General  Hospital,  July  4,  1967;  aged  80  y. 
7 m.  6 d.  She  was  the  last  of  her  family  and  is 
survived  by  cousins.  She  was  a member  of  Mel- 
lingers  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
with  Harry  S.  Lefever  and  Nelson  Landis  offici- 
ating. 

Glick,  Roger  Allen,  infant  son  of  John  R.  and 
Velda  (Miller)  Glick,  Minot,  N.D.,  was  stillborn, 
July  25,  1967.  He  is  survived  by  2 sisters  (Jane 
and  Maria),  one  brother  (Arden),  and  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Glick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Miller).  An  infant  sister  preceded  him  in  death. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview 
Cemetery  in  charge  of  Walter  Janzen. 

Hochstedler,  Harvey  E.,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Barbara  (Schmucker)  Hochstedler,  was  born  in 
Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  26,  1913;  died  there  of 
a heart  attack,  July  13,  1967;  aged  53  y.  9 m. 
17  d.  On  Oct.  23,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Vesta 
Swartzentruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Burnell,  Carol — Mrs.  Royden  Boshart, 
and  Claranette— Mrs.  Larry  W.  Wilson),  3 brothers 
(John,  William,  and  Victor),  2 sisters  (Savillo  Bon- 
trager  and  Polly  Whiteman),  and  5 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Howard-Miami  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  16,  with 
Harold  Mast  and  A.  G.  Horner  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Keener,  Bettie  M.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  (Hartman)  Brunk,  was  born  near  Har- 
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risonburg,  Va.,  Sept.  14,  1878;  died  at  the  home 
of  her  son  Oliver,  July  29,  1967;  aged  88  y.  10  m. 
15  d.  On  Dec.  15,  1904,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  B.  Keener,  who  died  Feb.  2,  1946.  Sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Sidney  Schae- 
fer, Katherine — Mrs.  Homer  Mumaw,  and  Eunice 
— Mrs.  Earl  Hartzler),  one  son  (Oliver),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Rosa  Weber),  16  grandchildren,  and  16 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Weavers  Church,  Aug.  1,  with  Lloyd  Horst, 
Moses  Slabaugh,  and  Chester  K.  Lehman  offici- 
ating. 

Martin,  Nancy  Louise,  daughter  of  Leon  G. 
and  Bertha  (Esbenshade)  Martin,  was  born  June 
3,  1958,  at  East  Earl,  Pa.;  died  instantly  when 
struck  by  a car  while  on  her  bicycle  near  her 
home,  May  26,  1967;  aged  8 y.  11  m.  23  d.  She 
is  survived  by  her  parents,  3 brothers  (Leonard, 
Marlin,  and  Roy),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs  Noah  H.  Martin).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Weaverland  Church  May  29,  with  Walter  Mar- 
tin and  Luke  S.  Weaver  officiating. 

Miller,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Mattie 
(Christner)  Miller,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Apr.  4,  1883;  died  at  Salem  Memorial  Hospital, 
Salem,  Ore.,  July  22,  1967,  from  injuries  sus- 
tained in  an  automobile  accident;  aged  84  y.  3 m. 
18  d.  In  Dec.  1908,  he  was  married  to  Nellie 
Hooley,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  On  May  8, 
1954,  he  was  married  to  Mamie  Egli  Bauman 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 chil- 
dren (Velma — Mrs.  Roy  Evers,  Irene — Mrs.  Jim 
Evans,  Leonard,  and  Ralph),  one  sister  (Tillie 
Jones),  and  3 stepsons  (Hershel  Hooley,  Ed  Hool- 
ey, and  Virgil  Hostettler).  Two  daughters  (Flor- 
ence and  Sophia)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  Zion  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  July  26,  with  Paul  Brunner  officiating. 

Osborne,  Pearl  May,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Fannie  (Stineman)  Frev,  was  born  in  Miami  Co., 
Ind.,  June  11,  1891;  died  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind., 
July  5,  1967;  aged  76  y.  24  d.  On  July  2,  1910, 
she  was  married  to  Edmond  Osborne,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Herbert,  Chester, 
Gerald,  Verlin,  and  Millard),  2 daughters  (Marjorie 
— Mrs.  Victor  Hochstedler,  and  Marcile — Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Kendall),  2 brothers  (Owen  and  Lewis),  33 
grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren.  One  son 
(Ralph)  and  2 infant  daughters  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Howard-Miami 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  8, 
with  Harold  Mast  and  Dewight  McClure  officiating; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Sveen,  Thomas  Melvin,  son  of  Melvin  and 
Emily  Sveen,  was  born  near  Hondo,  Alta.,  May 
17,  1941;  died  near  Hondo,  July  15,  1967,  as  a 
result  of  drowning  in  a nearby  lake;  aged  26  y. 

1 m.  29  d.  Surviving  are  his  mother  and  one 
sister  (Lynn).  His  father  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1965.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bethany 
Church,  Smith,  Alta.  Graveside  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Willis  Yoder. 

Zehr,  Harlan  Lee,  son  of  Leo  and  Irene 
(Moser)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Lewis  County  General 
Hospital,  N.Y.,  Nov.  24,  1957;  died  by  drow'ning  in 
Beaver  River,  July  28,  1967;  aged  9 y.  8 m.  4 d. 
Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Carolyn.  Lorraine,  Delores, 
and  Geraldine)  and  one  brother  (Marvin).  His 
father  died  trying  to  rescue  him  and  his  mother 
died  Aug.  27,  1961.  Funeral  services  were  held 
July  31,  at  Croghan  Cons.  Church,  with  Elias 
Zehr,  Vernon  Zehr,  and  Richard  Zehr  officiating 

Zehr,  Leo  R.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mollie  Zehr, 
was  born  at  Kirschnerville,  N.Y.,  Nov.  15,  1917^ 
died  by  drowning  in  Beaver  River,  while  trying 
to  rescue  his  son,  July  28,  1967;  aged  49  y.  8 m. 
13  d.  On  Oct.  18,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Irene 
Moser,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1961.  Surviving  are  5 
children  (Carolyn,  Lorraine,  Delores,  Geraldine, 
and  Marvin),  4 sisters  (Catherine — Mrs.  Vernon 
Martin,  Leona — Mrs.  Amos  Lyndaker,  Doris — 
Mrs.  Solomon  Moser,  and  Arleatha — Mrs.  Austin 
Bender),  2 brothers  (Earl  and  Anthony).  He  was 
a member  of  Croghan  Cons.  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  July  31,  with  Elias  Zehr, 
Vernon  Zehr,  and  Richard  Zehr  officiating. 


“There  are  77  developing  nations  who 
will  move  under  a system  of  tyranny  in 
order  to  achieve  industrialization  and  an 
entry  into  the  20th-century  world,”  Meth- 
odist missionaries  were  told  in  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.C.,  “if  the  Christian  church  is 
unable  to  sharpen  the  conscience  of  the 
United  States  in  time.” 

Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  executive  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  told  the  annual  Missionary 
Conference  of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  that  “the  fate  of 
our  grandchildren  depends  on  how  much  we 
in  America  today  care  about  others  in  the 
world.” 

He  said  that  with  50  percent  of  its  pop- 
ulation living  in  city  slums  "Latin  America 
is  building  for  an  explosion  which  will  make 
Castro  look  conservative.” 

He  said  thousands  of  teenagers  in  Africa, 
too  educated  to  return  to  tribal  life,  and  yet 
lacking  enough  education  to  be  employable, 
are  adding  daily  to  the  danger  facing  pros- 
perous nations. 

Mayor  E.  Dent  Lackey  of  Niagara  Falls 
accused  churches  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  of 
"rocking  along  in  their  own  de  facto  segre- 
gation" while  criticizing  housing  and  educa- 
tion. 

He  aimed  his  remark  at  a Niagara  Council 
of  Churches’  executive  committee  statement 
which  “deplores  and  condemns”  recent  acts 
of  violence  by  members  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  suggested  improvements  in  five 
years,  including  housing  and  education.  Mr. 
Lackey,  an  ordained  minister,  is  a graduate 
of  Oklahoma  City  University  and  Boston 
University  and  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology. 

Their  report  is  most  welcome,”  the  may- 
or said,  “and  it  indicates  a deep  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  Negro  community.  He 
said  he  would  set  up  meetings  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  “involve  them  in 
solving  some  of  the  problems  facing  Negroes 
in  Niagara  Falls. 

But  let  the  churches  set  the  example,” 
he  added.  I think  it’s  about  time  clergy- 
men start  thinking  about  integration  of  their 
churches.” 

woo 

The  neat,  peaceful  neighborhoods  in  De- 
troit s outer  perimeter  are  becoming  havens 
for  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  of  the  vio- 
lent rioting  and  pillage. 

(The  rioting  had,  on  July  27,  claimed  38 
lives — unofficial  estimates  ran  to  more  than 
60  dead — and  caused  more  than  1,000  inju- 
ries. ) 

In  one  Catholic  parish  alone,  St.  Mary’s 
of  Redford,  approximately  100  Negro  fami- 


lies, one  with  16  children,  have  been  invited 
to  share  the  homes  of  white  parishioners. 

Elsewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
in  nearby  suburbs,  hundreds  of  white  fami- 
lies have  offered  to  double  up  with  penni- 
less Negro  families  who  were  forced  to  flee 
their  burning  homes. 

Not  only  were  homes,  clothing,  and  other 
possessions  destroyed,  but  many  Negroes 
who  were  employed  in  the  stores,  banks, 
offices,  and  other  buildings,  destroyed  by  the 
arsonists  and  looters,  now  have  no  jobs. 

o O o 

Representatives  of  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  and  the  International 
Congregational  Council  agreed  to  move  to- 
ward merger  of  the  two  confessional  bodies 
by  1970. 

Two  joint  committees  were  authorized  by 
the  Alliance,  whose  executive  committee  is 
holding  sessions  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  by 
officials  of  the  ICC,  who  were  empowered 
by  their  organization  to  make  such  decisions. 

One  ad  hoc  committee  will  make  proposals 
for  a new  structure  for  the  merged  body.  A 
second  will  define  communications  needs  and 
functions  and  propose  ways  for  implementing 
them. 

o o o 

It  has  been  reported  that  20,000  Rumani- 
an Bibles  are  being  printed  in  London;  13,000 
New  Testaments  were  recently  published  in 
Prague,  and  20,000  Czech  Bibles  are  now  on 
the  presses  there.  Paper  is  supplied  by  the 
Bible  Society. 

o o o 

1966  was  a record  year  for  Heifer  Project, 
a small  voluntary  agency  which  sends  “living 
gifts" — high  quality  livestock  and  poultry — 
to  poor  farmers  and  farm  institutions  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Heifer  Project  operations  last  year 
were  valued  at  $1,000,569 — a 13  percent  in- 
crease over  1965.  Nearly  every  other  day  a 
living  gift’  shipment  went  to  one  of  27 
different  countries. 

o e e 

A Lutheran  pastor  who  is  also  a research 
psychologist  holds  that  youth  who  accept 
the  conservative  belief  of  the  church  tend 
to  show  the  greatest  sensitivity  to  human 
need. 

Those  who  least  accept  a conservative 
theology  tend  to  be  the  least  sensitive  to 
human  need,  according  to  Dr.  Merton  P. 
Strommen,  executive  director  of  Church 
Youth  Research  and  research  director  of  Re- 
ligious Education  Association. 

There  is  a positive  relationship,  and  a 
significant  one,  between  orthodoxy  and  tol- 
erance,” he  concluded. 

Dr.  Strommen  thus  took  issue  with  the 
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findings  of  two  sociologists,  Charles  Glock 
and  Rodney  Stark,  in  their  book  Christian 
Beliefs  and  Anti-Semitism.  They  implied 
that  feelings  of  prejudice  increase  in  relation 
to  one’s  orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Strommen  based  his  findings  on  a 
survey  of  youth  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod. 

He  found  that  "only  9 percent  of  the  most 
conservative  youth  believed  that  excluding 
Negroes  from  church  activities  would  be  jus- 
tified in  some  communities.  This  contrasts 
with  38  percent  of  the  least  conservative 
youth  who  agreed  to  this  item." 

He  also  reported  that  "16  percent  of  the 
most  conservative  in  theology  said  there  are 
some  nonchurch  activities  from  which  they 
could  justifiably  exclude  certain  people  be- 
cause of  their  racial  differences,  whereas  38 
percent  of  the  least  conservative  agreed  to 
such  discrimination." 

o o o 

The  S.  S.  Hope  (Health  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere)  began  as  a dream  in 
1958  when  President  Eisenhower  asked  for 
the  initiation  of  a program  to  teach  medical, 
nursing,  dental,  and  technological  personnel 
in  developing  countries  the  latest  techniques 
of  U.S.  medical  science.  Dr.  William  B. 
Walsh,  a prominent  heart  specialist  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  conceived  the  idea  of  a floating 
hospital.  The  15,000-ton  USS  Consolation 
was  loaned  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  rechris- 
tened the  SS  Hope.  In  the  six  years  of  its 
operation  more  than  100,000  persons  have 
been  treated,  3000  physicians,  nurses,  den- 
tists, and  technologists  have  been  trained 
and  more  than  one  million  people  immu- 
nized. 


The  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  has  voiced  its  disapproval  of  a bill 
now  before  Congress  which  would  change 
five  major  holidays  to  Mondays. 

The  Rev.  Marion  G.  Brad  well,  executive 
director  of  the  Alliance,  told  a Senate  sub- 
committee considering  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  the  changes  would  “not  serve  well 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens.” 

He  further  claimed  that  the  changes  would 
affect  Sunday  school  attendance  in  the 
churches  because  of  the  long  holiday  week- 
ends they  would  create. 

The  Alliance  director  predicted  adoption 
of  the  bill  would  create  long  holiday  week- 
ends that  would  affect  regular  Sunday  school 
and  youth  attendances  “on  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  52  days  in  which  the  church 
must  do  most  of  its  work. 

“Is  the  work  of  the  churches,  and  their 
vast  program  of  Christian  education  so  un- 
important or  so  unnecessary,"  he  asked, 
“that  you  would  permit  a shifting  of  the 
calendar  five  times  a year  to  create  holiday 
weekends  that  could  jeopardize  10  percent 
of  the  already  small  number  of  days  avail- 
able (for  Sunday  school)?’ 
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Good 

Mennonite 

Church 

Neighbors 


By  James  D.  Kratz 


is  associate  secretary  of  overseas  missions  at  the  Mennonite 
Elkhart,  Ind.  He  served  in  Argentina  seven  years. 


In  1933  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  intro- 
duced into  his  foreign  policy  thinking  for  South  America 
the  term  "Good  Neighbor  Policy.  Without  evaluating  the 
validity  or  effectiveness  of  this  approach,  we  must  recognize 
certain  factors  in  Roosevelt’s  vision  that  are  relevant  to  the 
church  in  Latin  America  today. 

The  fact  that  Roosevelt  became  concerned  about  relation- 
ships with  his  Latin  neighbors  indicates  that  our  neighbor- 
liness left  much  to  be  desired.  What  was  true  30  years  ago 
is  true  today  to  a lesser  degree.  My  concern  here  is  more 
specific:  What  is  the  present  status  of  our  “church  neighbors 
in  Latin  America?  How  do  they  view  their  neighbors  to 
the  north? 

In  the  first  place  one  dare  not  think  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can church  or  of  South  America  as  a homogenous  entity. 
There  are  many  cultural  differences,  both  within  countries 
and  between  countries.  Life  in  northern  Brazil  is  vastly 
different  from  life  in  southern  Brazil.  Missionaries  working 
in  metropolitan  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  cite  the  adjustments  that 
people  coming  from  northeastern  Brazil  have  as  they  move 
into  a new  world  within  their  own  country. 

In  studying  the  statistics  available  on  sociological  change  in 
Latin  America,  one  receives  the  impression  that  what  is 
happening  in  terms  of  urbanization,  population  growth,  and 
general  social  mobility  is  neither  normal  nor  healthy.  Fifty 
years  ago  when  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries  went  to 
Argentina,  they  began  their  work  along  the  railroad  line 
which  runs  west  from  Buenos  Aires — good  missionary  strat- 
egy then.  But  today  the  real  growing  edge  of  Argentina  is 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  where  one  third  of 
the  population  of  the  country  lives. 

The  interior  towns  have  had  a more  normal  and  steady 
growth  and  development.  In  Brazil  cities  spring  up  in  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time.  Architects  employ  the  most 
modern  methods  in  design.  All  this  has  implications  for 
church  planting  and  building.  Should  we  throw  our  main 
resources  into  the  more  stable  interior  towns  or  should  we 
move  with  the  masses  as  they  migrate  to  the  cities?  In 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  national  church  leaders  and 
missionaries  are  sensitive  to  what  is  taking  place,  and  they 
are  working  positively  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  change. 

Another  development  in  Latin  America  is  an  increasing 
secularization.  When  one  considers  the  religious  heritage  of 
Latin  America,  and  recognizes  the  pote.nce  of  its  influence 
for  centuries,  it  seems  strange  to  encounter  such  a large 
sector  of  Latin-American  society  seeking  for  or  having  ac- 
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cepted  a philosophy  of  life  that  is  totally  materialistic  in 
outlook. 

An  airlines  pilot  of  the  VASP  Airlines  in  northern  Brazil 
recently  told  me  how  he  had  come  to  his  position.  His 
comment  was,  “I  am  a materialist. ” By  this  he  did  not 
mean  he  was  seeking  or  accumulating  wealth.  He  simply 
meant  that  the  material  values  in  the  final  analysis  were 
the  only  things  of  importance.  Life  here  and  now  is  all  that 
has  meaning.  A person  like  the  airlines  pilot  finds  a great 
deal  of  support  for  his  political  and  economic  convictions  in 
theoretical  Marxism. 

While  there  is  certain  social  and  political  unrest  and  a 
continuing  "revolution'  in  much  of  Latin  America,  there 
is  also  much  reason  for  optimism  and  hope  for  the  future. 
Latins  are  our  "good  neighbors."  The  church  is  deeply 
influenced  by  all  that  is  happening  in  terms  of  social 
change  and  secularization.  A number  of  things  are  taking 
place  at  this  time  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Latin 
America. 

1 There  is  a new  Mennonite  consciousness.  Mennonites 
have  become  known  throughout  Brazil  because  of  their  work 
in  bookstores.  In  Uruguay,  the  seminary  has  made  its  in- 
fluence felt  far  beyond  Mennonite  circles.  In  Puerto  Rico 
the  church’s  service  emphasis  has  left  an  impact  upon  large 
areas  of  the  island.  Likewise,  within  the  Mennonite  Church 
brotherhood  in  Latin  America  there  is  a new  consciousness 
of  purpose  and  mission. 

2.  There  is  a growing  sense  of  togetherness  on  the  part 
of  the  many  Mennonite  groups  in  Latin  America.  When  one 
realizes  that  there  are  six  or  seven  Mennonite  mission  and 
service  boards  represented  in  one  way  or  another  on  the 
Latin-American  scene,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  need  for 
a concentrated  effort  toward  unity  and  cooperation.  The 
number  of  cooperative  projects  and  the  emergence  of  na- 
tional boards  in  a number  of  countries  with  representation 
from  the  various  Mennonite  groups  within  the  country  give 
us  hope. 

The  Montevideo  Seminary,  as  one  example,  has  repre- 
sentatives from  several  Mennonite  groups  on  its  board  of 
directors  and  in  its  student  body.  The  Latin  American  has 
some  difficulty  understanding  the  difference  between  Old 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  and  Menno- 
nite Brethren.  To  be  a Mennonite  is  to  be  a Mennonite!  It 
is  a bit  embarrassing  and  painful  to  work  through  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  explain  historical  differences.  The  Latin 
Mennonites  rather  naturally  gravitate  toward  each  other 


and  sense  their  oneness  in  Christ  without  regard  for  labels 
of  being  one  or  another  kind  of  Mennonite. 

3.  There  are  opportunities  and  challenges  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today  for  a Mennonite  witness.  In  the  areas  of  non- 
resistance,  peace  and  war,  voluntary  service,  and  the  con- 
cept of  free  church  tradition,  the  Mennonite  witness  is  ur- 
gently and  uniquely  relevant.  There  is  a certain  deficiency 
in  the  total  evangelical  witness  in  the  areas  of  ethics,  social 
justice,  and  Christian  discipleship.  Mennonites  in  Latin 
America  are  beoming  increasingly  aware  of  their  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  in  this  area,  and  they  are 
finding  listening  ears  both  within  and  outside  of  church 
circles. 

4.  The  Mennonite  task  of  reconciliation  must  go  on. 
Not  only  in  the  area  of  Christian  pacificism,  but  in  the 
total  evangelical  witness,  there  is  a need  for  someone  to 
be  an  agent  of  reconciliation  in  a divided  Christian  church. 
While  we  are  still  finding  the  way  to  be  reconciled  to  one 
another,  we  are  also  finding  opportunity  to  referee,  counsel, 
listen,  and  share  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
among  the  many  church  groups.  Kven  in  our  Mennonite 
bookstores  in  Brazil  we  have  unique  opportunities  to  earrv 
out  a ministry  of  reconciliation. 

5.  During  the  past  30  years  German-speaking  Mennonites 
have  migrated  to  Latin  America  from  Russia.  Germany,  and 
Canada.  Here  the  church  has  a unique  opportunity  and  re- 
source for  building  and  evangelism.  Many  Cerman-speaking 
Mennonites  in  Latin  America  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  reason  for  being  there  today  is 
other  than  or  more  than  their  ethnic  distinction.  Revival, 
renewal,  and  social  change  are  taking  place.  Young  people 
are  leaving  the  isolation  of  the  German  communities.  Some 
are  finding  their  way  into  successful  business  ventures. 
Others  are  going  into  the  universities  and  professions.  All 
this  adds  up  to  a new  day  for  the  German  Mennonites  in 
Latin  America.  We  must  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open  with  them,  cooperate  with  them,  and  try  to  under- 
stand their  struggles  as  they  find  new  purposes  for  being 
in  Latin  America  today. 

These  are  all  our  Mennonite  neighbors.  May  we  continue 
to  seek  their  fellowship.  May  we  listen  as  they  tell  us 
their  concerns.  May  we  share  with  them  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  continue  to  cultivate  a good  neighbor 
policy  toward  our  brethren  in  the  South  as  they  go  through 
periods  of  discovery  and  rediscoverv  in  the  land  of  tomorrow. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


God  in  the  Booing 

Yesterday  I listened  to  a panel  of  persons  report  to  MCC 
their  impressions  of  Mennonite  World  Conference.  Brother 
Orie  Miller  was  one  of  the  panelists.  He  reported  about 
previous  Mennonite  World  Conferences  he  had  attended.  One 
in  particular,  back  in  1936,  Brother  Miller  felt  was  especially 
significant  because  there  the  Holy  Spirit  broke  through  to 
the  little  group  that  was  gathered.  They  sensed  that  the 
"peace  issue  long  forgotten  by  many  Mennonites  in  Europe 
could  again  be  raised  for  discussion.  So  for  three  days  in 
addition  to  the  scheduled  conference  the  group  met  to 
develop  plans  for  reestablishing  the  peace  conviction  among 
Mennonites. 

Brother  Miller  observed  further  that  at  the  1967  World 
Conference  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  had  difficulty  break- 
ing through  in  a similar  way — although  the  conference  theme 
was  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  would  have  had 
difficulty  because  everything  was  so  highly  organized,  so  well 
planned,  and  so  predictable.  "In  fact.  Brother  Miller  said, 

I think  just  a little  facetiously,  "the  only  time  H.  S.  broke 
through  was  in  the  booing  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  thing  that  was  unplanned."  Now 
we  may  object  to  a theology  that  allows  for  the  evidence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  in  the  unpredictable.  But  the  com- 
ment deserves  attention — especially  since  it  was  made  by  such 
a veteran  Mennonite  organizer  as  Brother  Miller. 

The  booing  happened  during  one  of  the  section  meetings. 
The  Crote  Zaal,  a large,  comfortable  theatre-type  room 
equipped  with  modern  simultaneous  translating  equipment 
(not  the  kind  you'd  expect  the  Holy  Spirit  to  break  into}, 
was  filled  to  its  fifteen  hundred  capacity.  Vincent  Harding 
had  just  given  an  impassioned  plea  on  "The  Peace  Witness 
and  Modern  Revolutionary  Movements.  Applause  followed. 
From  there  on  the  action  was  among  the  Dutch  Mennonites. 
A respected  senior  leader  took  the  floor  and  asked  that 
Harding  s plea  be  somehow  included  in  the  conference  state- 
ment discussed  and  tentatively  approved  earlier.  He  asked 
whether  there  was  anyone  from  the  Conference  Presidium 
present  in  the  meeting.  Another  Dutch  brother,  a presidium 
member,  came  forward  from  the  very  back  seat  of  the  hall. 
He  explained,  reexplained,  and  overexplained  why  this  could 
not  be  done — the  official  channels  had  to  be  followed,  there 
were  many  viewpoints  to  take  into  account,  the  conference 
statement  had  to  be  general  enough  so  all  could  accept  it, 
the  statement  had  already  been  discussed,  and  anyway  other 
sections  felt  the  same  as  this  one  did  that  their  interest 
was  most  important. 

Then  the  booing  burst  out.  It  was  not  long  but  emphatic. 
Maybe  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  it.  At  least  it  was  a fitting 
response  to  the  situation — the  booers  were  not  about  to 
settle  for  inaction  on  an  issue  like  1 he  Peace  Witness  and 
Modern  Revolutionary  Movements. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

Today,  on  this  trip 
As  I fly  above  the  earth 
And  see  the  patchwork  below — 
Now  the  water. 

Then  the  land  again — 

I'm  glad  You  are  in  control 
Of  the  pulse  of  the  pilot 
And  the  spin  of  the  universe. 

I'm  glad  I learned  to  trust  You. 
And  really,  God, 

/ wonder  now  why  it  is 

That  l sometimes  fail 

To  trust  You  in  the  small  things. 

I suppose,  Lord, 

My  prayer  today  is  praise 
And  confession. 

You  deserve  the  former 

And  / desperately  need  the  latter. 

Amen. 


Cottage  City  (Md.)  Church 


The  Cottage  City  Mennonite  congregation  began  in  late  1922  as 
the  Washington  Suburban  Mission.  The  present  building  was  erect- 
ed in  1929.  It  has  been  a second  home  church  for  many  VS  and 
I-W  persons.  Average  attendance  is  60.  Lewis  C.  Good,  Sr.,  is  the 
pastor.  Bob  Hostetter  is  the  assistant. 
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Editorial 


Reflections  on  World  Conference 


What  will  persons  who  attended  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  remember  most?  Will  we 
recall  boats,  bicycles,  or  good  buys  as  gifts?  Will  we  recall 
first  the  fellowship  or  food?  Will  we  continue  to  be  moved 
bv  the  messages  and  theme  or  even  more  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  calls  us  as  witnesses?  Will  we  as  a church  know 
better  the  witness  of  the  Spirit? 

Mennonites  and  others  returning  from  the  conference  will, 
of  course,  have  many  different  reflections  and  remembrances. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  impression  for  many  will  be  the 
broadening  perspective  of  Mennonitism  which  the  World 
Conference  has  given  us.  Not  only  has  the  Mennonite 
Church  been  seen  in  a larger  way  by  many  non-Mennonites 
particularly  in  Holland  but  also  by  Mennonites  themselves. 

No  doubt  many  Mennonites  outside  North  America  were 
surprised  to  see  what  American  Mennonites  look  like  and 
how  they  acted.  Such  were  impressed  not  only  by  the  attire 
of  some  but  also  by  the  fact  that  approximately  2,000  North 
American  Mennonites  could  afford  to  travel  to  such  a con- 
ference. Of  course  we  know  that  some  struggled  and  saved 
for  a long  time  to  have  enough  money  to  make  the  trip. 
But  it  is  even  more  true  that  many  of  the  30  nations 
represented  could  send  few  delegates,  not  because  of  lack 
of  interest,  but  because  of  lack  of  funds.  One  missionary  to 
Africa  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  an  African  three 
years  wages  to  buy  a ticket  to  Amsterdam.  One  brother 
told  me  that  a person  in  his  area  asked  him  if  it  is  true 
that  every  American  has  an  extra  room  in  which  he  keeps 
his  money. 

Interest  in  the  concern  that  many  more  from  the  newer 
churches  be  in  attendance  at  the  next  world  conference  is 
being  expressed  in  starting  a fund  for  the  travel  of  such  for 
World  Conference  1972.  It  is  hoped  also  that,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  approximately  one  fourth  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  nonwhite,  this  portion  of  our  membership  will 
be  better  represented  next  conference. 

Many  American  Mennonites,  for  the  first  time,  were  intro- 
duced to  Mennonites  who  differed  to  an  extent  that  they 
never  before  imagined.  Our  different  cultures  have  made 
their  impressions  on  all  of  us.  And  these  differences  came 
somewhat  as  a shock  to  some  on  all  sides. 

Can  we  evaluate  clearly  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
we  look  at  the  World  Conference?  There  were  both.  The 
one  danger  is  that  we  may  see  only  the  weaknesses.  The 
other  danger  is  that  we  might  only  dwell  on  the  strengths. 
Either  approach  may  rob  us  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
doing. 

One  of  the  striking  things  is  the  apparent  acceptance  that 
such  a conference  of  Mennonites  seems  to  have.  Even  groups 


or  persons  who  have  difficulty  meeting  together  in  America 
were  in  Amsterdam.  A few  years  ago  such  a meeting  would 
likelv  not  have  been  aired  too  much  out  of  fear  of  criticism. 

Although  the  theme  of  the  conference  was  "The  Witness 
of  the  Holv  Spirit,  one  had  the  feeling  at  times  that  every- 
thing was  so  highly  organized,  and  ordered  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  faced  the  difficulty  of  breaking  through.  This  is  true 
in  many  church  meetings  and  it  is  not  meant  to  conclude 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  break  through.  Some  shared 
with  me  their  own  experience  of  repentance  and  tears  of 
joy  as  the  messages  were  given,  testimonies  were  shared,  and 
communion  experienced. 

Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  conference 
was  the  confrontation  between  persons  and  groups.  Out- 
standing was  the  understanding  experienced  in  the  family 
fellowships.  The  informal  talking  together  was  extremely 
valuable.  Facing  the  concerns  of  members  from  new  nations 
and  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  India,  Europe,  South  America, 
and  others  showed  us  as  American  Mennonites  how  easily 
we  accept  the  social  and  national  norms  of  our  society.  We 
saw  also  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active  elsewhere  and  that 
God  speaks  to  us  through  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

To  some  there  seemed  to  be  a conflict  between  words 
and  deeds,  between  theology  and  action.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  the  theology  was  wrong  as  that  we  have  said  enough; 
now  we  must  act.  The  reaction  of  the  young  people  was  that 
action  is  needed  today  and  big  words  and  speeches  are  of 
little  value.  There  needs  to  be  a more  careful  listening  on 
the  part  of  all — leaders,  theologians,  and  youth — so  that  the 
Spirit  might  lead  us  right  both  in  theology  and  action. 

Some  tried  to  compare  the  World  Congress  on  Evangelism 
with  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  This  really  cannot  be 
done  because  of  the  many  differences.  The  World  Conference 
had  nearly  five  times  the  attendance  of  the  World  Congress. 
We  cannot  expect  the  same  participation  and  involvement  as 
in  a smaller  group.  Further,  every  individual  at  the  Evan- 
gelism Congress  was  in  a responsible  position  in  evangelism 
either  as  evangelist  or  denominational  leader  in  evangelism. 
Messages  at  both  conferences  were  printed  and  read  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Both  were  alike  in  that  the  results  will  be 
realized  not  in  one  week  or  year  but  in  years  to  come. 

Any  person  who  went  to  World  Conference  with  certain 
tears  found  such  there.  Any  who  went  with  hope  also  had 
such  supported.  As  in  any  work  or  meeting,  we  realize  to 
a great  degree  what  we  expect.  I feel  glad  to  be  a Menno- 
nite and  realize  anew  that  in  our  midst  stand  spiritual 
and  intellectual  giants  and  that  God  s Spirit  abides  with  His 
church  to  bless. — D. 
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By  Wilmer  J.  Hartman 


The  Christian  and  Work 


Why  do  you  work?  Because  you  must?  Or  because  your 
neighbors  will  think  you  are  lazy  if  you  don’t?  Or  for  the 
easy  money?  Or  for  the  prestige  that  it  offers?  Or  so  that 
someday  you  can  retire  with  a good  income  and  securities? 

If  you  work  for  these  reasons  your  job  is  very  likely  to 
reach  a stalemate  of  fatal  monotony  and  purposelessness. 
You  may  finally  feel  like  you  are  just  running  around  in  the 
bucket  of  life. 

But  this  need  not  be  the  case  for  the  Christian.  Because 
of  his  experience  with  Christ  his  perspective  of  life  is 
changed.  He  now  sees  his  life  and  his  work  through 
Christ-colored  glasses.  In  his  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
Paul  impresses  upon  the  Christian  that  his  life  is  different 
localise  of  his  resurrection  experience  with  Christ.  From 
Paul's  admonitions  in  Col.  3 several  work  rules  for  the 
Christian  emerge  which,  if  followed,  will  give  new  meaning 
and  perspective  to  one's  work. 

Work  with  a Sense  of  Priority 

This  simply  means  to  put  first  things  first.  None  of  us 
can  really  give  our  best  attention  to  two  jobs  at  once. 
Hither  we  will  end  up  doing  nothing  well  or  directing  our 
serious  attention  to  one  job  alone  and  giving  it  priority. 
Jesus  understood  our  human  makeup  well  when  He  said, 
"No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Since  the  Christian  work- 
man is  resurrected  with  Christ,  he  is  to  "seek  . . . first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness.  Our  mind  and 
attention  will  be  "other  world  centered. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  withdraw  ourselves  from  our 
work  and  activities  of  this  world  and  retreat  to  some  spirit- 
ual island  to  await  the  kingdom  of  God.  Early  Christians 
who  took  such  a view  were  reprimanded  and  sent  back  to 
work.  As  Christians  we  are  expected  to  go  on  with  the 
work  of  this  world  and  to  have  normal  contact  with  this 
world.  The  difference  is  that  now  we  see  everything  in  the 
light  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Because  of  this,  the  trivial 
"things  of  this  world,  which  deeply  concern  the  unregen- 
erate man,  will  recede  into  the  background.  These  things 
of  earth  are  no  longer  of  prime  importance.  We  will  have  a 
new  sense  of  values  and  a new  way  of  judging  things. 

Ambitions  dominating  the  worldling  will  not  have  power 
over  us.  We  will  go  on  working  and  using  things  but  in  a 
new  way.  Giving  should  replace  getting,  serving  rather  than 
being  served,  forgiving  instead  of  avenging.  Perhaps,  instead 
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of  seeing  our  work  as  providing  for  the  family,  getting  an 
education,  building  a new  milking  parlor,  cooking  and  can- 
ning, teaching  school,  or  healing  disease,  we  should  see 
whatever  we  are  doing  as  “seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  This  means  that  our  work  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
a means  to  do  God’s  will  upon  earth. 

Work  with  a Sense  of  Dignity 

The  pagans  viewed  work  as  a necessary  evil.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  despised  work.  They  felt  that  work  was  to 
be  done  only  by  slaves.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  did  not  soil 
their  hands.  Cicero  said,  “The  mechanics  occupation  is  de- 
grading. A workshop  is  incompatible  with  anything  noble. 
Even  the  synagogue  goers  of  Jesus  day  expressed  some- 
what the  same  attitude  when  they  heard  Jesus.  They  asked 
with  contempt,  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter?”  By  implication. 
His  job  as  carpenter  made  Him  unfit  to  serve  as  a religious 
prophet. 

But  to  have  such  a low  view7  of  work  is  to  misunderstand 
the  biblical  view.  God  created  this  material  world  and 
charged  Adam  to  “till  . . . and  keep”  it.  Work  in  itself  was 
not  a part  of  the  curse.  The  curse  on  work  was  that  now  it 
would  be  bitter  and  hard.  , 

The  incarnation  of  Jesus  sheds  light  upon  work.  The 
incarnation  of  Jesus  did  show  us  what  God  is  like.  But  it 
also  showed  what  man  should  be  according  to  God’s  inten- 
tions. Thus  by  example  Jesus  showed  us  the  dignity  of 
humanity  through  His  work  as  the  village  carpenter.  How- 
ever, the  absence  of  His  father  during  His  ministry  leads 
us  to  believe  that  His  father  must  have  died  previously.  If 
this  is  true,  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  family  fell 
upon  Jesus.  The  natural  way  to  do  this  was  to  follow  the 
trade  taught  to  Him  by  His  father.  The  question,  “Is  not 
this  the  carpenter?”  makes  it  quite  clear  that  this  was  the 
work  that  Jesus  did.  He  was  the  carpenter,  the  worker  in 
wood,  the  builder.  By  example  of  self-discipline  and  His 
teaching  we  can  think  no  other  but  that  He  dignified  and 
hallowed  all  honest  work. 

Work  with  a Sense  of  Charity 

Paul  was  convinced  that  those  who  were  in  Christ  could 
have  no  separating  walls  between  themselves — but  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  all.  He  named  traits  that  should  be  found  in 
our  work  life,  as  well  as  in  our  fellowship  with  one  another. 
Love  is  mentioned  as  that  which  binds  everything  together 
in  perfect  harmony.  Love  will  make  harmony  on  the  job. 
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Love  expresses  itself  in  many  ways.  It  is  shown  in  com- 
passion. This  should  also  be  present  in  our  work  relation- 
ships. We  must  work  with  a sense  of  the  needs  of  fellow 
employees  and  employer  alike.  Our  work  should  reflect  our 
compassion  for  the  needs  of  the  world,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Love  results  in  kindness.  When  a workman  is  kind,  his 
neighbor’s  good  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  good.  Isaac’s 
example  illustrates  this.  He  dug  wells  and  then  gave  them 
to  others  who  claimed  them.  The  first  well  he  named 
'Contention  and  the  second  "Hatred,  because  of  the 
strife  over  their  ownership.  So  he  removed  himself  again 
and  dug  another.  This  one  was  called  “Rehoboth”  (room): 
“For  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall 
be  fruitful  ’ (Gen.  26:22).  Then  because  of  his  kind  non- 
resistance  his  enemies  sought  him  out  and  made  a covenant 
of  peace  with  him  by  oath.  No  wonder  he  called  the  well 
they  dug  that  day  “An  Oath,”  symbolizing  the  covenant 
between  his  enemies  and  him.  As  kindness  flowed  from 
Isaac’s  wells,  so  should  kindness  flow  from  the  life  of  the 
Christian  workman  in  his  labor  relations. 

Love  also  expresses  itself  in  humility.  This  trait  has  been 
defined  as  having  the  proper  view  of  oneself — accepting  one- 
self with  all  his  limitations  and  abilities.  When  we  remember 
that  we  are  always  the  creature  and  not  the  Creator,  we 
can  keep  our  proper  perspective.  If  all  our  fellow  workers 
are  also  a part  of  this  creation,  then  we  are  all  God  s sons. 
This  will  guard  us  from  the  sin  of  arrogance  or  superiority 
on  the  job.  This  means  that  we  cannot  use  fellow  workers 
to  our  own  advantage.  The  humblehearted  workman  instead 
seeks  for  the  fair  treatment  and  advantage  for  all. 

Love’s  fruit  is  also  meekness  or  gentleness.  This  has  been 
called  the  happy  middle,  between  too  much  and  too  little 
anger.  Such  a life  is  self-controlled  because  it  is  God-con- 
trolled. Love  is  patient.  It  never  loses  patience  with  others. 
Their  foolishness  and  unteachability  should  not  cause  cyn- 
icism or  despair.  Insults  and  ill  treatment  should  bring  no 
bitterness  or  wrath. 

When  we  are  tempted  to  lose  our  patience  with  our  work 
or  workmen,  let  us  remember  the  divine  patience  of  God. 
God  patiently  bears  all  our  stubbornness,  unteachability,  and 
foolishness.  Then  He  graciously  forgives  it  all.  So  love  is 
also  forgiving.  As  God  forgives,  we  must  forgive — even  the 
unforgivable  actions  and  attitudes  of  a cantankerous  boss  or 
a lazy  co-worker.  If  it  is  hard  to  forgive  (and  it  is  some- 
times), call  to  mind  the  story  of  the  two  debtors.  Since  we 
have  been  forgiven  so  much  let  us  be  a bit  more  gracious 
about  the  puny  transgressions  of  others  committed  against  us. 

If  we  work  with  such  a sense  of  charity  in  our  vocations 
many  of  the  unbearables  will  become  bearable  and  a sur- 
prising amount  of  difficulties  will  vanish.  Love  is  yet  king  of 
all  the  gifts — even  on  the  job. 

Work  with  a Sense  of  Loyalty 

Is  your  work  God’s  work?  You  need  not  be  in  full-time 
Christian  service  to  answer,  "Yes,  God  wants  me  here.  As 
a Christian  workman  I am  helping  to  share  the  eternal 
purposes  of  God.  I am  helping  to  make  this  world  a fit  place 


for  God’s  creation  and  creatures.” 

Consecration  has  been  defined  as  "that  state  in  which 
both  the  work  and  the  worker  are  regarded  as  instruments 
in  the  creative  will  of  God.”  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s.  When 
the  Christian  is  involved  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  in  some 
part  of  God’s  world  or  with  some  of  His  people,  he  can 
say,  “My  work  is  God’s  work.” 

All  of  our  work  is  for  God.  Not  only  should  “church  work 
be  done  with  diligence  and  conscientiousness — so  should 
“secular  work.”  We  should  repair  the  chicken  house  with 
the  same  diligence  that  we  exercise  in  repairing  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  Certainly  the  Master  Teacher  was  not  a shoddy 
carpenter  who  suddenly  became  the  careful  Teacher  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  His  carpenter  work  and  His  teaching-heal- 
ing ministry  were  equally  pleasing  to  the  Father.  Work  well 
done  is  simply  conscientious  fulfillment  of  God  s purposes 
for  life. 

Who  is  really  your  boss?  Is  it  Mr.  Brown  or  Brother 
Smith?  Or  is  it  God?  Paul  admonished  the  Colossians  to 
obey  their  earthly  masters;  "Work  hard  and  cheerfully  at  all 
you  do,  just  as  though  you  were  working  for  the  Lord  and 
not  merely  for  your  masters,  remembering  that  it  is  the 
Lord  Christ  Who  is  going  to  pay  you,  giving  you  your 
full  portion  of  all  He  owns.  He  is  the  One  you  are  really 
working  for”  (Living  Letters). 

God  is  the  Master  who  wants  loyalty  on  the  job.  With 
undivided  heart  we  seek  to  please  Him.  If  we  serve  Him 
we  will  be  spared  the  deception  of  thinking  that  we  can 
get  away  with  shoddy  or  inferior  work  just  because  the  boss 
isn’t  around.  Eye-service  seeks  to  build  up  reputation. 
Heart-service  seeks  to  be  loyal  to  character  on  the  job.  If 
we  work  as  unto  the  Lord  we  will  also  seek  to  please  the 
earthly  masters.  By  pleasing  the  Greater  we  please  the 
lesser. 

What  is  your  reason  for  working?  What  is  the  supreme 
end  of  work?  Has  the  end  been  achieved  when  retirement 
is  reached  with  its  securities  of  finances,  insurances,  and 
property  deeds?  Is  cessation  of  work  the  desired  end,  or 
can  there  be  something  inherently  good  in  the  work  process 
itself?  Did  not  the  Creator  know  man's  nature  when  He  told 
him  to  subdue  the  earth?  Even  in  our  modern  world  we 
know  that  work  is  an  essential  condition  of  health — mentally, 
physically,  and  spiritually. 

We  need  to  stretch  the  energy,  tax  the  imagination,  and 
keep  involved.  Those  who  retire  to  a life  of  doing  nothing 
are  living  (and  sometimes  dying)  examples  of  this.  Persons  in 
perfectly  good  health  have  retired  at  65  only  to  become 
physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  wrecks  in  two  years  of 
“doing  nothing. 

One  supreme  end  of  work  is  found  in  work  itself  and  in 
the  participation  one  has  through  it  in  the  common  life  of 
mankind  before  his  God.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  matters 
greatly  how-  we  view  our  workaday  world. 

How  do  we  view  our  work?  With  priority  we  see  our 
jobs  as  a means  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  dignity 
we  work  toward  the  goals  of  God  in  His  creation.  With 
charity  we  labor  with  fellowmen.  With  loyalty  we  do  all 
things  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  □ 
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Report  on  World  Conference 


Delegates  came  from  more  than  30  countries  on  five 
continents  to  attend  the  Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  July  23-30.  The  conference  brought 
together  over  5,000  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  for 
the  eight-day  meeting  with  approximately  2,000  of  these 
coming  from  North  America.  This  was  a great  increase  over 
the  110  from  North  America  who  attended  the  World  Con- 
ference in  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  in  1957. 

Another  500  came  from  countries  other  than  North  Amer- 
ica and  Holland.  In  comparison  to  the  World  Conference  in 
1962  in  Kitchener,  Ontario,  the  12,000  attendance  was  not 
reached  but  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  was  no  less. 

Our  Dutch  Mennonite  Brotherhood  provided  the  best  in 
Christian  hospitality.  The  modern  RAI  building  in  Amster- 
dam, where  the  meeting  was  held,  was  spacious  and  ade- 
quate. The  large  dining  hall  seated  2,400.  The  facilities 
provided  for  simultaneous  translations  of  messages  in  Dutch, 
English,  German,  and  French.  Words  of  hymns  were  printed 
in  these  four  languages  also. 

Behind  the  conference  Holland  Mennonites  put  three  years 
of  careful  preparation.  Young  people,  middle  aged  and  older 


members  gave  of  their  time,  and  shared  in  their  enthusiasm 
and  willingness  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  conference 
a success. 

On  the  opening  day  of  registration  some  stood  for  as  many 
as  14  hours  or  more  at  registration  desks  processing  incoming 
visitors  in  four  languages.  They  paused  only  now  and  then 
for  a sandwich  or  cup  of  coffee. 

Dutch  Mennonites  opened  their  homes  to  about  1,000 
guests.  The  remainder  stayed  in  hotels  in  and  about  Amster- 
dam. Some  were  in  places  as  far  away  as  40  miles  from  the 
conference  site.  Except  for  a few  this  posed  no  serious 
problem  because  of  the  excellent  and  cheap  transit  facilities. 
Many  Americans  stayed  in  the  homes  of  former  trainees 
or  students  who  had  lived  or  visited  in  their  communities. 

Messages,  panels,  and  discussions  during  the  conference 
centered  around  the  theme,  “The  Witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  All  messages  presented  will  be  published  in  a 
book  of  some  600  pages  entitled  “The  Witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  book  will  likely  be  ready  by  January  1,  1968, 
and  will  sell  for  $5.00. 

Presentation  of  “Menno  Cantata  by  a 75-member  Dutch 


Photo  by  Marcel  Minnee 


ILL 
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1 

Partial  view  of  Mennonite  World  Conference  audience  in  the  RAI  Building  in  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
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Photo  In  Jan  Gleystoen 


Many  conference  goers  stopped  to  browse  at  the  cooperative  pub- 
lishers exhibit,  of  which  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors. 


Photo  bv  Jan  (iicystctMi 


Mennonite  youth  from  various  nations  crowded  even  the  amen 
corners  and  church  directors  benches  during  the  Youth  Meeting 
in  Haarlem’s  historic  church. 

Mennonite  Choir  was  a highlight  at  the  official  opening  of 
the  conference.  The  text  of  the  cantata  consisted  entirely  of 
words  taken  from  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons  and  ar- 
ranged by  H.  W.  Meihuizen.  Hans  P.  Keuning,  composer 
and  music  teacher,  wrote  the  music.  Composers  of  text 
and  music  as  well  as  singers  and  conductor  were  Mennonite. 

Last  days  of  the  conference  were  highlighted  by  a com- 
munion service  Saturday  morning  in  which  an  estimated 
4,000  Mennonites  from  around  the  world  and  of  many 
different  nationalities  participated.  Jan  J.  J.  van  Sluijs,  pres- 
ident of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Conference,  led  the  com- 
munion service. 

The  Sunday  morning  service  was  televised  live  over  IKOR 
Television  and  seen  both  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Some 
who  saw  the  service  on  television  called  by  telephone  ex- 
pressing appreciation  and  stating  that  they  were  planning 
to  attend  the  evening  session.  Some  came  in  the  afternoon 
to  contribute  to  the  offering  taken  in  the  morning  session 
for  Vietnam. 


Photo  bv  Marcel  Minnee 


Frits  Kuiper.  pastor-emeritus  of  the  Singel  Mennonite  Church, 
chats  with  acting  mayor  of  Amsterdam.  J.  Tabak.  Conference  dele- 
gates were  invited  to  a reception  by  the  city  fathers. 


Photo  bv  Marcel  Miiincc 


A panel  discussion  at  World  Conference.  Left  to  right:  C.  N. 
Hostetter,  Chairman  of  MCC;  J.  A.  Oosterbaan.  Professor  of  The- 
ology, Amsterdam;  S.  Djojodihardjo.  Chairman  of  the  Indonesian 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  Dutch  press,  TV',  and  radio  previous  to  conference 
and  during  the  conference  sessions  paid  much  attention  to 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  There  was  excellent  cov- 
erage and  photos  in  such  papers  as  De  Tijd , a Catholic 
daily.  This  daily  also  sent  a reporter  and  photographer  along 
to  Friesland  to  report  on  the  Witmarsum  trip.  Netherlands 
Railways  provided  a special  train  for  this  trip.  This  long 
excursion  train  carrying  approximately  1,000  persons  was 
noticed  by  many  throughout  the  country. 

Mennonite  young  people  gathered  for  a day’s  meeting  at 
the  Haarlem  Mennonite  Church.  At  this  international  youth 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  found  the  World  Mennonite 
Youth  Contact.  The  purpose  of  the  Contact  is  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  between  Mennonite  youth  all  over 
the  world.  The  intention  is  to  reach  an  exchange  of  thoughts 
and  study  materials.  A program  by  youth,  planned  in  col- 
laboration with  the  presidium  of  World  Conference,  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  world  conference. 

Thursday  was  the  high  point  in  attendance  and  also  high 
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in  interest  for  the  women  with  a special  session  planned 
for  Mennonite  women  with  the  theme,  “Moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  newly  designed  women  s Hag  was  Hown 
from  the  RAI  flagpole  on  woman's  day. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  delegates  voted  approval  to 
accepting  the  invitation  to  hold  the  next  conference,  1972, 
in  South  America,  either  in  Curitiba,  Brazil,  or  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


A reception  for  the  three  hundred  voting  delegates  was 
held  at  the  Rijksmuseum  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  of 
Holland  and  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermaster  of  Amster- 
dam. As  someone  noted,  “In  the  background  of  one’s  think- 
ing at  this  delightful  reception  was  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  days  when  Anabaptists  were 
burned  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.” 


Mennonite  Conference  Message 


The  Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference,  assembled  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  Netherlands,  July  23-30,  1967,  joyfully 
confesses  its  faith  in  God  the  Father,  in  Christ  who  accom- 
plished our  redemption,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  effects 
in  men  the  redemption  of  Christ.  The  study  of  our  con- 
ference theme,  "The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  together 
with  our  worship  services  and  our  Christian  fellowship,  has 
been  for  us  a rich  spiritual  experience. 

I 

With  deep  gratitude  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
Spirit  is  drawing  our  churches  into  closer  ties  of  fellowship 
and  love.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  obvious  way  in 
which  the  Spirit  has  blessed  a number  of  our  younger 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  We  pray  that  all  our 
congregations  may  in  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  come  to  a 
full  experience  of  love  and  holiness  and  joy.  We  look  to 
Cod  to  bestow  upon  us  such  gifts  of  His  Spirit  as  will  make 
us  effective  witnesses  of  Christ  and  His  salvation — beginning 
in  our  several  communities  and  reaching  out  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  share  gen- 
erously our  material  gifts  for  the  needs  of  those  in  hunger 
and  suffering.  We  earnestly  ask  Cod  to  enable  us  to  be 
effective  agents  of  love  and  goodwill. 

II 

We  also  desire  to  reach  out  hands  of  love  and  goodwill 
to  all  the  children  of  God  in  Christ  in  "every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.  We  believe  that  Cod  is 
helping  us  through  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  to 
find  wavs  of  relating  fruitfully  to  each  other  and  to  other 
groups  of  believers.  We  confidently  expect  that  through 
dialogue  and  fellowship  divine  blessings  may  come  both  to 
us  and  to  them  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  We  desire  to 
be  divinely  cleansed  of  any  spirit  of  pride  or  self-suffi- 
eienev.  And  we  want  Cod’s  Spirit  to  overcome  in  us  any 
tendency  toward  an  unchristian  separatism  or  withdrawal. 
We  beseech  Cod  to  help  all  His  children  to  realize  more 


fully  the  spiritual  unity  which  is  theirs  in  Christ.  And  we 
call  upon  all  our  congregations  to  base  their  faith  and 
practice  on  God’s  holy  Word  as  illuminated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Ill 

With  anguish  of  soul  we  also  remember  the  many  peoples 
of  this  world  who  are  living  in  poverty  and  distress,  under 
restricted  civil  liberties,  and  where  injustice  prevails.  We 
think  particularly  of  those  who  are  suffering  because  of 
racial  and  religious  intolerance,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  become  agents  of  reconciliation,  as  God  through  His 
Spirit  enables  us.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  lands  where 
modern  warfare  is  bringing  fearful  suffering  and  awful  de- 
struction to  helpless  peoples.  We  are  especially  distressed 
by  the  continuing  and  escalating  war  in  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  by  the  tragic  conflict  and  uneasy  truce  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states. 

We  pray  that  God  may  bring  an  end  to  intolerance,  in- 
justice, and  war.  And  in  the  name  of  Christ  we  appeal  to 
all  governments  and  power  structures  to  seek  by  peaceful 
means  to  bring  freedom  and  justice  to  all  men.  We  deplore 
the  arrogance  which  thinks  to  bring  peace  and  security  by 
violence  and  massive  destruction.  Above  all,  we  look  in 
faith  and  Christian  hope  for  that  glorious  day  when  men 
"shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruninghooks  . . . neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more. 

. With  deep  gratitude  to  God  we  confess  our  utter  de- 
pendence upon  His  Spirit  for  spiritual  life,  for  service,  and 
for  our  witness  to  Christ  and  His  gospel.  We  thank  our 
heavenly  Father  for  the  fellowship  and  the  inspiration  of 
this  Eighth  Mennonite  World  Conference.  And  we  dedicate 
ourselves  afresh  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We  pray 
that  He  by  His  Spirit  may  transform  us  into  effective 
witnesses  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

— Adopted  by  Mennonite  World  Conference 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Twenty-eight  persons  attended  the  August  VS  orientation  school  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  volunteers  follow:  Nancy  Miller,  Imogene 
Evers,  Carolyn  Nice,  Carole  Landis,  Elizabeth  Warkentin,  Roman  A Carolyn  Hostetter, 
Wilbur  & Helen  Yoder,  Mary  Ann  A Glen  Kauffman,  Enid  A Bob  Schloneger,  Harry 
Nussbaum,  Leo  Kreider,  Loren  Unruh,  Mike  Martin,  Charlene  Brown,  Lamar  A Ruth 
Zimmerman,  Diane  Troyer,  Joyce  Peterson,  Lila  Baer,  Marilyn  Hathaway,  Janet  Ross, 
Barbara  Hershberger,  Ruth  Ann  Bixler,  Alan  Leinhach. 

Elkhart  Orientation  Number  18 


The  Aug.  1-11  orientation  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  found  28 
participants  volunteering  their  services  for 
16  different  locations. 

The  VS-ers  and  their  assignments  follow: 
Nancy  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  nurse  aide  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.:  Imogene  Evers,  La  Junta, 

Stations  Request  Mennonite 
Broadcasts'  Spanish  Programs 

Eight  radio  stations  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Chile, 
and  Colombia  have  written  to  Trans  World 
Radio  asking  them  to  supply  copies  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts’  programs,  Luz  y Verdad 
and  Corazon  a Corazon,  for  free-time  use  on 
their  stations. 

These  requests  come  apparently  from  their 
monitoring  of  Trans  World  Radio  broadcasts 
from  Bonaire,  a 500,000-watt  long-wave  sta- 
tion located  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

Trans  World  Radio  requested  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  to  supply  tapes  directly  to  these 
stations.  Mildred  Graybill,  Mennonite  Adver- 
tising Agency’s  media  director,  is  immedi- 
ately responding  to  the  stations  and  is  offer- 
ing to  supply  the  programs  free  of  charge  for 
their  public  service  release. 


Colo.,  nurse  aide  at  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Carolyn  Nice,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  nurse  aide 
at  Portland,  Ore.;  Carole  Landis,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  nurse  aide  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.; 
Elizabeth  Warkentin,  Steinbach,  Ont., 
housemother  at  Anzac,  Alta. 

Also,  Roman  and  Carolyn  Hostetter, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  unit  leaders  at  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Wilbur  and  Helen  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Unit  leaders  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mary  Ann 
and  Glen  Kauffman,  Middleburg,  Ind., 
teachers  at  Marlboro,  Alta.;  Enid  and  Robert 
Schloneger,  Sterling,  Ohio,  unit  leaders  at 
San  Juan,  P.  R. 

In  addition,  Harry  Nussbaum,  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  boys’  club  leader  at  Surprise,  Ariz. ; 
Leo  Kreider,  Lombard,  111.,  business  manager 
at  Aibonito,  P. R. ; Loren  Unruh,  Galva,  Kan., 
recreation  leader  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Charlene  Brown,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  nurse  aide 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Lamar  and  Ruth  Zimmer- 
man, Ephrata,  Pa.,  unit  leaders  at  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. 

Concluding  the  list  are  Diane  Troyer, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  to  Woodland  Park,  Colo, 
(beginning  service  in  summer  of  1968); 
Joyce  Peterson,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  girls’  club 
leader  at  Surprise,  Ariz.;  Lila  Baer,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  registered  nurse  at  Aibonito, 
P.R.;  Marilyn  Hathaway,  Palmyra,  Mo., 


licensed  practical  nurse  at  Mantua,  Ohio; 

Janet  Ross,  Belleville,  Pa.,  day  care 
worker  at  Chicago,  111. ; Barbara  Hershberger, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  mission  assistant  at  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Ruth  Ann  Bixler,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
teacher  at  San  Juan,  P.R. ; and  Alan 
Leinbach,  Goshen,  Ind.,  stock  room  and 
truck  driver  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Shearer  to  Direct  SMCA 

Harold  S.  Shearer,  pastor  on  leave  from 
Peoples  Chapel,  Immokalee,  Fla.,  will  spend 
most  of  the  year  in  directing  the  interests 
of  the  Southern  Mennonite  Camp  Association. 

Pioneering  as  director  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  summer  youth  camping  program 
sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities  in  Florida,  and  be- 
ing president  of  the  SMCA  since  its  incor- 
poration in  1965,  Shearer  is  able  to  interpret 
the  purpose  and  programs  of  the  camp  asso- 
ciation to  its  constituent  churches. 

The  SMCA,  which  now  numbers  130 
members,  is  undertaking  the  development  of 
95  acres  of  woodland  it  owns  near  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.  A nationally  recognized  authority 
on  camp  development,  Bradford  Sears,  is  as- 
sisting in  drawing  up  a master  plan  which 
will  include  family  and  youth  camping  areas, 
a day  use  area,  and  a conference  and  re- 
treat center. 

Shearer  will  represent  the  association  in 
enlisting  new  members,  soliciting  financial 
contributions,  and  supervising  work  projects 
on  the  camp  property.  The  Shearer  family  is 
moving  from  Immokalee  to  631  West  Lake 
Drive,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33577. 


MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK:  The 

Don  Brenneman  family  went  to  Argentina  on 
July  27  for  their  first  overseas  term. 

Brenneman  and  his  wife  Marilyn  are  both 
1955  graduates  of  Goshen  College.  He  also 
received  a ThB  from  the  Goshen  Seminary  in 
1967. 

Brenneman  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Iglesia  Menonita  Evangelica 
congregation  in  Chicago  and  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex. 

The  Brennemans  are  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: David  (right),  10;  Jonathan,  7;  and  Rosa- 
lind, 4. 
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MCC  Men  Aid  Youth 


First  class  in  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  in  Nursing  Program  at  Hesston  College. 


Nursing  Class  Receives  Maroon  Ribbons 


The  first  class  in  the  Associate  in  Arts 
Degree  in  Nursing  Program  was  presented 
with  maroon  ribbons  for  their  caps  in  the 
Maroon  Ribbon  Ceremony,  July  21,  at  Hess- 
ton College.  This  ceremony  signified  the  stu- 
dents’ completion  of  their  first  year  in  the 
Associate  in  Arts  Degree  in  Nursing  Program. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  a short 
meditation  presented  by  Jerry  Weaver,  pas- 
tor of  the  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church  in 
Hesston.  Ray  Showalter,  director  of  the 
Nursing  Program,  presented  the  ribbons  with 
the  assistance  of  Elnor  Stutzman  and  Julia 
Quiring,  instructors  of  Nursing.  Martha 
Overmyer  was  in  charge  of  the  candlelight- 
ing. The  class  of  1968  then  recited  the 
Nightingale  Pledge  and  sang  their  class  song. 


A windfall  complementary  production  to 
the  fall  missions  emphasis  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  being  released  by  the  ABC  tele- 
vision network  entitled  Africa  Evening. 

The  marathon  four-hour  documentary  to  be 
televised  the  evening  of  Sept.  10  (the  same 
Sunday  as  CBS’s  morning  focus  on  Men- 
nonites  in  its  Lamp  unto  My  Feet  program) 
“would  be  excellent  background  for  the  fall 
missions  emphasis,”  said  Harold  Weaver, 
coordinator  of  audio-visuals  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

According  to  the  September  issue  of 
PTA  Magazine,  the  film’s  purpose  is  “to 


A tea  honoring  the  students  was  given  after 
the  ceremony. 

The  19  nursing  students  will  be  members 
of  the  1968  graduating  class  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege. After  the  completion  of  the  summer 
term  in  1968,  the  students  will  be  prepared 
to  write  the  examinations  to  qualify  as  regis- 
tered nurses. 

Twenty-four  new  students  are  accepted  to 
enter  the  nursing  program  this  fall. 

The  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  in  Nursing 
Program  opened  the  fall  of  1966  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  Showalter.  Mr.  Showalter 
has  taught  medical  and  surgical  nursing 
courses  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  held 
administrative  positions  in  Nursing  at  hospi- 
tals in  Kansas  City  and  Puerto  Rico. 


provide  a comprehensive  view  of  the  lives 
and  heritage  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  from 
Suez  to  Capetown  and  from  Dakar  to 
Zanzibar." 

Produced  by  James  Fleming  of  ABC 
news,  the  program  will  be  arranged  in  a 
simple-to-complex  sequence  with  children 
and  family  interests  being  featured  in  the 
first  part.  The  latter  half  will  portray 
sociological,  political,  and  economic 
problems  facing  the  African  nations. 

Howard  K.  Smith  will  be  the  commentator 
and  Gregory  Peck  the  narrator. 

Viewers  should  check  newspapers  for  time. 


Job  Corps  centers  were  created  to  help 
free  that  part  of  society  most  people  have 
relegated  to  permanent  welfare  existence. 
Catoctin  Job  Corps  Center,  Lantz,  Md.,  was 
the  first  center  to  be  opened  (Jan.  1965). 

Don  Lloyd,  Dave  Greiser,  and  Bob  Lull 
are  the  first  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
VS-ers  to  serve  at  one  of  these  unique  gov- 
ernment-sponsored projects. 

Catoctin,  an  integrated  center  serving  a 
five-state  area,  houses  approximately  100 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 
Unable  to  compete  in  a public  classroom 
where  work  is  geared  to  the  child  of  average 
intelligence,  plus  a myriad  of  other  contrib- 
uting factors,  he  became  a school  dropout. 

The  VS-ers  at  Catoctin  help  with  counsel- 
ing, recreation  and  physical  education,  and 
vocational  training.  Perhaps  most  important 
is  their  chance  to  interact  with  the  corpsmen 
on  a person  to  person  basis.  Their  working 
hours,  which  must  be  flexible,  usually  begin 
around  3 or  4 p.m.  and  end  between  10  and 
12  p.m. 

During  these  hours  they  mingle  with  the 
corpsmen.  They  may  play  softball  or  basket- 
ball with  them.  There  are  arts  and  crafts  ac- 
tivities in  the  evening.  The  corpsmen  work 
with  wood,  clay,  or  metal.  This  program,  a 
popular  one  with  Catoctin  corpsmen,  was 
largely  a product  of  the  VS-ers’  time  and  ef- 
forts. 

The  VS-er  may  help  a corpsman  write  a 
letter  home.  He  may  sit  and  listen  to  the 
corpsman  talk;  perhaps  they’ll  discuss  some- 
thing that’s  bothering  the  corpsman.  He  en- 
courages the  corpsman  in  his  pursuit  of 
betterment,  supports  him  in  his  attempt  at 
personal  improvement,  guides  him  to  a more 
adequate  outlook  on  life. 

Raber  Serves  in  Singapore 

Chester  A.  Raber,  chaplain  at  Brook  Lane 
Psychiatric  Center,  has  been  selected  by  the 
world  division  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the 
Methodist  Church  to  fill  a one-year  assign- 
ment with  “The  Churches  Counselling 
Centre”  in  Singapore. 

This  is  an  interdenominational  church-re- 
lated service  which  offers  a source  of  help 
to  persons  having  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
life’s  problems.  Since  Singapore  has  only 
one  state  hospital,  and-  practically  no  private 
mental  health  facilities,  the  Counselling  Cen- 
tre opens  up  a new  avenue  of  help  for  the 
average  person. 

In  addition  to  helping  develop  the  re- 
sources of  The  Churches  Counselling  Serv- 
ice, Raber  will  be  teaching  clinical  pastoral 
education  to  students  at  Trinity  College  in 
Singapore.  He  will  also  be  assisting  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a suicide  prevention 
clinic. 

Raber  has  been  granted  a leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Brook  Lane  for  this  assignment. 


TV  Program  to  Complement  Fall  Missions  Study 
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The  chaplain’s  duties  at  Brook  Lane  will 
be  carried  on  by  Stanley  Smucker,  who  is 
currently  chaplain  resident  in  training. 
Raber  plans  to  resume  those  educational 


FIELD 


Laurelville  Church  Center  announces  a 
new  kind  of  opportunity  for  congregational 
leaders.  The  weekend  of  Oct.  20-22,  1967,  is 
available  for  councils,  elders,  and  boards  to 
think  through  and  plan  for  the  year  ahead. 
Glenn  Esh,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  the 
guest  resource  leader  with  staff  men  A.  J. 
Metzler  and  Keith  Esch  assisting.  The  major 
time  will  be  for  the  individual  councils  to 
live  and  work  together  in  separate  cottages. 
Brief  presentations  will  be  given  and  assist- 
ance to  individual  councils  will  be  available 
as  desired.  Inquiries  are  invited.  Write  to 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666  or  call 
(412)423-2056. 

Change  of  address:  George  T.  Miller 

from  Bally,  Pa.,  to  Route  2,  Box  12,  New 
Holland,  Pa.  17557.  Tele.:  717  354-9588. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  Church, 
Harper,  Kan.,  Sept.  8-10.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  is:  "What’s  the  Church  About?” 
Guest  speakers  are  Edward  J.  Miller,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Calvin  Redekop,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
and  Palmer  Becker,  Clinton,  Okla. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Lititz, 
Pa.;  one  at  Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio;  one  at 
Smithville,  Ohio;  one  at  East  Union,  Kalona, 
Iowa;  one  at  Bertolets,  Frederick,  Pa.;  two  at 
Huntington  Avenue,  Newport  New,  Va. 

Cleveland  pastor  Vern  L.  Miller  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Internship  for  Clergy- 
men in  Urban  Ministry  for  1967-68  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
With  this  acceptance  comes  the  award  of 
$3,600  trainee  stipend  for  this  period.  Miller 
may  use  this  for  living  expenses  while  he 
studies  at  the  university. 

Marian  Hostetler  plans  to  return  to  Al- 
geria since  the  U.S.  government  has  lifted 
the  ban  on  travel.  She  will  leave  Cleveland 
on  Sept.  6. 

Ellis  and  Mary  Ellen  Good  leave  New 
York  on  Sept.  7 bound  for  Paris,  France,  for 
a year’s  language  study.  They  will  be  over- 
seas mission  associates  in  Algeria. 

Nancy  Eash,  having  completed  a two-year 
VS  assignment  in  Japan  as  an  English 
teacher,  returned  to  her  home  in  Goshen, 
Ind.  < 

Miriam  Beachy,  recently  home  on  fur- 
lough from  India,  reported  that  recent  rains 
should  relieve  the  drought  situation  some. 
"There  should  be  a good  corn  crop.  . . . 
Rice  prospects  are  good  so  far,  but  the  crop 


activities  currently  under  his  direction  at 
Brook  Lane  on  his  return. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raber  and  children,  Jon  and 
Kristen,  left  for  Singapore  about  Aug.  1. 


NOTES 


still  depends  on  September  and  October 
rains. 

“ It’s  an  emotional  experience  to  see  green, 
luxuriant  beauty  where  everything  had  been 
brown  and  bare.” 

William  Hallman,  missionary  to  Argen- 
tina, reported  that  52  Amish  from  Pennsyl- 
vania were  immigrating  to  lands  in  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco  last  month.  Hallman  said  he 
saw  the  Amish  in  the  Mennonite  Center  in 
Asuncion  where  he  and  his  wife  were  visit- 
ing. 

Missionary  Lee  H.  Kanagy  wrote  that 
Korea  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the 
past  six  years.  Kanagy  and  his  family  re- 
cently visited  Korea  on  a leave  from  Japan. 

Kanagy  related,  “The  Christians  are 
growing  in  number  and  maturity  in  this  land. 
Korea  has  the  largest  percentage  of  Chris- 
tians of  any  country  in  the  Far  East  outside 
of  the  Philippines  and  Australia." 

MBMC  treasurer  David  Leatherman  said 
that  giving  over  the  first  four-month  period 
in  1967,  including  contributions  to  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  amounted  to  $329  less  than  giv- 
ing over  the  same  period  a year  ago. 

However,  with  the  budget  based  on  a pro- 
jected 6.7  percent  increase  in  contributions, 
the  deficit  will  have  to  be  made  up  with  in- 
creased amounts  during  the  next  eight 
months. 

The  National  Home  Missions  Fellowship 
serves  68  member  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States.  Gerald  Hobart,  East 
Lynn,  W.  Va.,  is  national  field  secretary. 

Their  purpose?  The  Fellowship  exists  as 
"a  medium  through  which  Home  Mission 
Boards  and  certain  recognized  organizations 
and  individuals  may  intelligently  cooperate 
. . . consistent  with  their  autonomy.” 

Hobart  has  used  a quantity  of  Heart  to 
Heart  literature  in  his  work.  Over  200  copies 
of  Ella  May  Miller’s  book,  Happy  Home- 
making, and  300  copies  of  her  leaflet,  Suc- 
cess in  Marriage,  have  been  distributed.  A 


Calendar 


South  Central  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kaa,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  III.,  Sept. 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


youth  rally  in  New  York  used  300  leaflets  of 
Your  Dress  Shows. 

Roy  and  Esther  Wert  and  daughter  left 
the  States  on  July  29  for  their  first  term  of 
medical  missionary  service  in  Ethiopia. 

Irene  Snavely  returned  to  the  States  for 
furlough  from  Honduras  in  early  August. 
Her  address  is  R.  1,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543. 

Clarence  and  Lois  Keener  departed  Aug. 
8 to  be  principal  and  houseparents  couple  for 
the  new  missionary  children’s  school  in  Nai- 
robi, Kenya.  Mrs.  Keener,  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry F.  Garber,  had  previously  taught  in  Ethi- 
opia. 

Lena  Horning,  former  teacher  in  Somalia, 
left  Aug.  8 for  Nairobi,  Kenya,  where  she 
will  teach  in  the  new  missionary  children’s 
school. 

Bertha  Beachy  arrived  in  the  States  on 
Aug.  3 on  furlough  from  Somalia.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Kalona,  Iowa  52247. 

Fae  Miller  and  Rebecca  Longenecker, 
missionary  nurses  in  Somalia,  arrived  in  the 
States  on  July  31.  Fae’s  furlough  address  is 
‘Route  2,  Box  332,  OiTville,  Ohio  44667.  Re- 
becca completed  a short  term  of  service;  her 
address  is  250  Anchor  Road,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  17002. 

Roy  Brubaker  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try at  the  Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church  on 
July  23.  On  Aug.  3 he  and  his  wife  Hope 
left  for  their  first  term  in  Somalia. 

David  and  Grace  Shenk  and  family,  on 
furlough  from  Somalia,  arrived  in  New  York 
on  July  31.  Their  address  is  Route  1,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.  17552. 

Mildred  Heistand,  who  left  Ethiopia  for 
furlough  on  July  13,  arrived  in  the  States  on 
Aug.  1.  Her  address  is  Route  4,  Manheim, 
Pa.  17545. 

Norma  Dickerson  and  Martha  Hartzler, 

missionary  nurses  in  Ethiopia,  left  for  fur- 
lough July  14.  After  attending  World  Confer- 
ence, they  arrived  in  the  States  on  Aug.  1. 
Norma’s  address  is  Box  2720,  East  Leland 
Drive,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23452,  and  Mar- 
tha’s is  Route  3,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  17055. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  and  Daisy  Yoder  and  family 
arrived  on  furlough  from  Ethiopia  on  June 
13.  They  are  living  at  60  Main  Street,  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa.  17538. 

Maynard  and  Hilda  Kurtz  and  sons  left 
the  States  on  July  24  for  their  second  term 
as  teachers  in  Tanzania.  They  were  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Musoma  on  Aug.  4. 

Delilah  Detweiler,  missionary  nurse  in 
Tanzania,  arrived  on  furlough  Aug.  3.  Her 
address  in  P.O.  Box  212,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
46540. 

Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam  Housman  and 

family  arrived  home  on  furlough  from  Tanz- 
ania on  Aug.  3.  Their  address  is  2085  But- 
tonwood Drive,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin  and  children  ar- 
rived in  the  States  on  furlough  from  Vietnam 
on  July  31.  Their  address  is  Route  1,  Box 
214,  Atglen,  Pa.  19310.  Martin  will  attend 
Princeton  University  this  fall. 

The  Everett  Metzler  family  returned  to 
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Vietnam  on  Aug.  19  for  their  third  term  as 
missionaries. 

Dwight  and  Verna  Beachy  arrived  on 
furlough  from  Ethiopia  on  Aug.  13. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

The  cover  picture  on  the  Aug.  8 issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  is  really  sharp!  I hadn’t  been 
reading  the  Herald  regularly,  but  when  I saw  the 
topic,  I couldn’t  resist  dropping  everything  and 
reading  about  the  “Christian  Students  on  the 
State  Campus.”  As  I read  the  lone  article  on 
that  subject  I became  puzzled,  at  first,  and  then 
disturbed:  "Is  this  man  for  real?  Does  he  know 
of  the  role  of  the  Christian  on  a state  campus? 
Does  he  even  know  what  state  campus  is  really 
like?”  The  writer  seems  to  assume  that  all  Chris- 
tians go  to  Christian  colleges,  but,  if  for  some 
reason,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  separate  himself 
from  the  world,  the  Christian  should  find  himself 
in  a pagan  environment,  let  him  beware!  Sure, 
let  him  Deware!  But  is  this  any  attitude  to  begin 
semester  at  college  with?  It  waits  for  defeat  to 
pop  around  the  corner — at  the  next  lecture  hour. 
Instead  of  asking,  “What  is  my  role  on  campus?” 
it  asks,  "How  can  I get  by  with  the  least  inju- 
ries? How  can  a student  ever  benefit  from  the 
exploration  of  other  men’s  minds,  if  he  is  con- 
stantly on  the  defensive?”  Such  an  approach 
shortchanges  the  Christian  and  non-Christian 
alike.  Neither  is  able  to  benefit  from  the  other  in 
their  search  for  truth. 

How  then  can  a Christian  fulfill  his  role  on 
campus?  Each  one  must  answer  this  for  himself. 

I have  not  answered  this  question  for  myself  yet, 
but  for  purposes  of  discussion,  and  in  the  hope  of 
a little  dialogue  on  this  subject,  may  I mention  a 
few  ideas  that  1 am  beginning  to  see  dimly. 

1.  I can  maintain  my  relationship  with  Christ. 
This  is  important,  but  if  it  is  something  second- 
hand, something  handed  down — learned — from 
someone  else,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

2.  I can  he  a Christian  on  campus.  This  does 
not  mean  living  according  to  a set  of  rules,  my 
own,  or  someone  else’s.  If  my  relationship  with 
Christ  is  real,  this  will  be  natural. 

3.  I can  establish  relationships  with  all  types 
of  people  on  campus,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
student  and  professor. 

4.  I can  dialogue — with  more  interest  in  learn- 
ing from  the  others  than  in  getting  my  point 
across. 

5.  1 can  let  "God  give  the  increase”  in  my  life, 
and  in  the  lives  of  others. — Walter  Friesen,  Lon- 
don, Ont. 

My  thanks  to  Arnold  W.  Cressman  (Nurture 
Lookout,  Aug.  15)  for  calling  attention  to  a matter 
often  overlooked.  We  like  to  say  that  courtesy 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  it  is  a touchy  affair 
to  criticize  our  kindness  of  heart.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  courtesy  is  manners,  in  which  we  are 
sometimes  sadly  in  arrears.  Civility  is  not  affec- 
tation, nor  is  urbanity  worldliness.  Awkwardness 
and  boorishness  certainly  do  not  enhance  our 
image.  And  it  is  as  objectionable  to  do  the  right 
thing  clumsily  as  it  is  not  to  do  it  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  “no  worse  than  the  average,  but 
since  we  expect  to  obtain  a hearing  for  our  mes- 
sage, we  should  be  better  than  the  average.  Let 
us  practice  to  conduct  ourselves  in  every  situation 
with  style  and  ease,  and  without  ostentation;  so 
that  people  may  say  with  genuine  pleasure,  The 
Mennonites  are  coming.” — Lorie  C.  Gooding, 
Killbuck,  Ohio. 


After  reading  Bro.  Coffman  Shenk  s article  in 
the  Aug.  8 Gospel  Herald  on  capital  punishment, 

I am  curious  about  a number  of  points. 

Since  Bro.  Shenk  advocates  the  continuation  of 
capital  punishment  for  murder  in  the  United 
States  because  it  is  commanded  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  and  not  forbidden  by  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament  record  which  we  have,  does  he  also: 
(1)  Advocate  the  reinstatement  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  blasphemy  as  commanded  in  Lev.  24:16 
and  never  rescinded  by  Jesus  in  any  New  Testa- 
ment record?  This  law  was  used  to  condemn  Jesus 
and  Stephen  and  several  thousand  Anabaptist 
martyrs.  (2)  Advocate  the  reinstatement  of  the 
death  penalty  for  witchcraft  commanded  in  Lev. 
20:27  and  never  rescinded  in  the  New  Testament 
record  by  Jesus?  (3)  Advocate  the  reinstitution  of 
human  slavery  in  the  United  States  which  was 
authorized  in  Num.  31:7-9;  Lev.  25:39;  44,  and 
Ex.  21:4,  and  not  forbidden  in  any  New  Testa- 
ment record?  (4)  Advocate  Christian  participation 
in  the  complete  destruction  (man,  woman,  and 
child)  of  all  Russians,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  and 
Cubans  because  of  their  wickedness  as  the  total 
destruction  of  the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine 
was  ordered  in  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua? 

Since  he  rejects  the  Anabaptist  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  relation 
between  church  and  state  and  accepts  the  Luther- 
an interpretation  in  the  matter  of  capital  punish- 
ment, does  he  also:  (1)  Support  all  national  wars 
as  Luther  did?  (2)  Advocate  the  Christian’s  sup- 
port and  participation  in  all  of  his  country’s  wars 
as  Luther  did? 

And  finally  since  he  accepts  Luther’s  interpre- 
tation rather  than  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  why 
does  he  not  leave  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
join  the  Lutheran  Church? — Howard  Yoder, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Aden  H.  and  Rebecca  (Martin),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Eric  Merlin, 
July  31,  1967.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 

Beachy,  Wayne  and  Judy  (Schweitzer),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  son,  Jonathan  Wayne,  June  30, 
1967. 

Blosser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  first  child,  Jef- 
frey William,  Apr.  19,  1967. 

Brenneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  first  child, 
Erick  Lynn,  born  Apr.  28,  1967;  received  for 
adoption,  June  27,  1967. 

Brunk,  Oliver  and  Grace  (Bender),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Robert  Clare,  July  1,  1967. 

Eberly,  Clair  S.  and  Arlene  (Beam),  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gary  Dale, 
July  20,  1967. 

Gascho,  James  L.  and  Helen  (Shirk),  Sandy 
Lake,  Ont.,  first  child,  James  Darrell,  Aug.  3, 
1967. 

Gerig,  Melvin  and  Waneta  (Nofziger),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  eighth  child,  sixth  son,  Douglas  Brent,  Aug. 
3,  1967. 

Hershberger,  Freeman  M.  and  Lorraine  (Byer), 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brenda  Sue,  June  4, 
1967. 

Krabill,  Joe  and  Betty  (Roth),  Wellman,  Iowa, 
third  child,  second  son,  Anthony  Lynn,  July  28, 
1967. 

Layman,  David  and  Mattie  (Martin),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Dorothy  Ellen, 
July  25,  1967. 

Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  K.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Steven  Duane,  July  25,  1967. 

Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Dale,  first  child, 
Medea  Diane,  June  28,  1967. 

Neff,  Wayne  and  Helen  (Miller),  Lagrange,  Ind., 
seventh  child,  fourth  son,  Keith  Allen,  July  28, 
1967. 


Osborne,  Conrad  C.  and  Lila  (Saltzman),  Wichi- 
ta, Kan.,  first  child,  Craig  Charles,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl,  tenth  child,  sixth 
daughter,  Melissa  Merri,  Feb.  1,  1967. 

Ropp,  Rqbert  and  Janice  (Lambright),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jill  Michele, 
July  27,  1967. 

Ruby,  Douglas  and  Irene  (Roth),  Shakespeare, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Pamela  Barbara, 
Aug.  5,  1967. 

Troyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Desa  Tonette,  Mar.  2,  1967. 

Weaver,  A.  Richard  and  Ruth  (Slabaugh),  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  Aug.  10,  1967. 

Yoder,  Ernest  J.  and  Irene  (Hochstetler), 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Kay,  July 
21,  1967, 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender — Kinsinger. — Darwin  Dale  Bender,  Ac- 
cident, Md.,  Cherry  Glade  cong.,  and  Martha  Mae 
Kinsinger,  Middlefield,  Ohio,  Maple  View  cong.,  by 
Ivan  J.  Miller,  June  30,  1967. 

Brenneman — Yoder. — Duane  Brenneman,  Well- 
man (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Emmy  Lee  Yoder,  Parnell 
(Iowa)  cong.,  by  Gideon  G.  Yoder,  June  17,  1967. 

Good — Hostetter. — Glenn  D.  Good,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Hess  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Hostetter,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Martindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  July  8,  1967. 

Heatwole — Miller. — John  Heatwole,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Bank  cong.,  and  Irene  Miller,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  by  Harlan  Steffen. 

Hollinger — Sauder. — Charles  B.  Hollinger, 

Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  and  Nora  Sauder,  Far- 
mersville,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill,  Aug.  10,  1967. 

Householter — Miller. — DeWayne  Householter, 
Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Inez  Miller, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by  Nor- 
man Derstine,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

King — Kauffman. — Sam  King,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
and  Carol  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of  North 
Goshen  cong.,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger,  July  16, 
1967. 

Kratz — Roeschley. — Ray  Kratz,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Mary  Roeschley,  Flan- 
agan, 111.,  Waldo  cong.,  by  Earl  Sears,  Aug.  5, 
1967. 

Metzler — Stoltzfus. — Glen  Metzler,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,-  Landisville  cong.,  and  Betty  Stoltzfus, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  by  Reuben  G. 
Stoltzfus,  June  17,  1967. 

Miller — Troyer. — Allen  Floyd  Miller,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  Maple  Glen  cong.,  and  Linda  Ann 
Troyer,  Greenwood  (Del.)  cong.,  by  Alvin  E. 
Mast,  July  15,  1967. 

Nolt — Kilhefner. — Edwin  M.  Nolt,  Jr.,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Mary  Jane 
Kilhefner,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by 
J.  Paul  Graybill,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Schlueter — Martin. — Wallace  Schlueter  and 
Elaine  Martin,  both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  Floradale 
cong.,  by  Gerald  E.  Good,  Aug.  4,  1967. 

Snantz — Brubacher. — Leroy  Shantz,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Carol  Brubacher, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher, July  22,  1967. 

Showalter — Eby. — Nelson  L.  Showalter  and 
Phyllis  Eby,  botn  of  Trissels  cong.,  Broadway, 
Va,  by  John  M.  Lederach,  July  8,  1967. 

Steury — Miller. — Victor  Steury,  Topeka,  Ind., 
Riverview  Cons,  cong.,  and  Sue  Miller,  Woodburn, 
Ind.,  Cuba  Cons,  cong.,  by  John  Yoder,  Aug.  5, 
1967. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Clemmer,  Gary  L.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram 
S.  Clemmer,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  11, 
1948;  died  by  drowning  in  North  East  River, 
North  East,  Md.,  July  23,  1967;  aged  18  y.  9 m. 
12  d.  Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  2 brothers 
(Kenneth  and  Gerald),  his  paternal  grandfather 
(Howard  Clemmer),  and  his  maternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Nice).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  July  29,  with  Russell  B.  Musselman 
and  Alvin  A.  Derstine  officiating. 

Gehman,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Gideon 
and  Mary  (Landis)  Gehman,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia  Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1889; 
died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  July  25,  1967;  aged  77  y.  10  m.  30  d.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sisters  (Margaret  L.  and  Kathryn 
G. — Mrs.  John  Marsh).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Virgil  G.  Sommers  Funeral  Home,  Telford, 
July  29,  with  Charles  B.  Mininger  officiating. 

Harnish,  Samuel  D.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Clara 
(Harnish),  was  born  at  West  Willow,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 
1894;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hospital, 
July  12,  1967;  aged  73  y.  6 m.  12  d.  On  June  21, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Jennie  B.  Dombach,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (S.  Laban, 
A.  Laverne,  and  Kenneth  E. ),  9 grandchildren, 
3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Clayton 
C. ).  He  was  a member  of  the  New  Danville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Gundel 
Funeral  Home,  Lancaster,  July  17,  with  David 
Thomas,  Elias  Groff,  and  Jay  Garber  officiating. 

Hartzler,  Irvin  J.,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Rebecca  (King)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Cass  Co., 
Mo.,  Apr.  19,  1896;  died  at  his  home  near  Pryor, 
Okla.,  July  27,  1967;  aged  71  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On 
Mar.  7,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Susie  Sutter, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children 
(Frank,  Fred,  Roy,  Ralph,  Edith — Mrs.  Henry 
Helmuth,  and  Glade),  4 sisters  (Emma — Mrs. 
Chris  Scheffel,  Ada — Mrs.  John  Sutter,  Ida— Mrs. 
Jonathan  Zook,  and  Erma),  and  25  grandchildren. 
Two  sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  In  March  1919 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  at 
the  Zion  Church  as  deacon  and  interim  pastor 
for  over  45  years.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Zion  Church,  July  30,  with  John  Troyer  and 
Alva  Yoder  officiating. 

Hilty,  Hannah  E.,  daughter  of  C.  B.  and 
Lydia  (Wenger)  Showalter,  was  born  near  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Nov.  13,  1887;  died  at  Hammett, 
Idaho,  July  22,  1967;  aged  79  y.  8 m.  9 d.  On 
Sept.  30,  1913,  she  was  married  to  George  B. 
Hilty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Georgia — Mrs.  Ray  Schmidt,  Carol — Mrs. 
George  Reeves,  and  Almeta — Mrs.  Dan  Good),  3 
brothers  (E.  W.,  Amos,  and  John),  5 sisters  (Mrs. 
Lizzie  Showalter,  Mrs.  Ada  Zimmerman,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Horst,  Mrs.  Clara  Cooprider,  and  Mrs. 
laura  Stahl),  16  grandchildren,  and  7 great-grand- 
children. A daughter  (Adelia  Mae)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Indian  Cove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  25, 
with  Paul  Miller  officiating;  interment  in  Glenn 
Rest  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Mabel  Annie,  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Elizabeth  (Stevanus)  Denison,  was  born  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1881;  died  in  the 
Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Community  Hospital,  July  29, 
1967;  aged  85  y.  7 m.  3 d.  On  Apr.  1,  1902,  she 
was  married  to  Edward  B.  Maust,  who  died  Dec. 
1,  1921.  Surviving  from  this  union  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Melda — Mrs.  Roy  Otto,  Verda — Mrs.  George 
Yoder,  and  Marian — Mrs.  Paul  Mowrey),  8 grand- 
children, and  9 great-grandchildren.  On  Apr.  23, 
1931,  she  was  married  to  Andrew  G.  Kauffman, 


who  died  Mar.  5,  1945.  Surviving  are  one  step- 
daughter (Mrs.  Martha  Keim),  3 grandchildren,  and 
5 great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Walter  D.  Maust) 
and  one  foster  son  (Fred  Harrison)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Springs 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  1, 
with  Walter  C.  Otto  and  James  A.  Burkholder 
officiating 

Kehr,  Ronald,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Kehr, 
Jr.,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1963;  died 
in  Children’s  Hospital,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where 
he  had  been  a patient  for  two  years,  July  16, 
1967;  aged  4 y.  6 m.  8 d.  He  had  been  ill  from 
birth.  In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived 
by  2 brothers  (Robert  and  Bryan),  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Miller),  and 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Kehr, 
Sr.).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder- 
Culp  Funeral  Home,  July  18,  with  Ronald  L. 
Kennel  officiating;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Malinda,  daughter  of  W.  W.  and 
Katie  (Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  Oct.  28,  1889;  died  at  her  home  in  Mil- 
ford, July  30,  1967;  aged  77  y.  9 m.  2 d.  On 
June  6,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Wm.  H. 
Kremer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Opal — Mrs.  Wilbur  Miller,  Margaret — Mrs. 
Everett  Roth,  Carrol,  Ora — Mrs.  Daniel  Bender, 
and  Lome),  14  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Joe,  John,  and  Ammon),  and 
3 sisters  (Lavina — Mrs.  Jake  Stauffer,  Gertrude 
—Mrs.  Elmer  Schweitzer,  and  Ellen — Mrs.  Nick 
Roth).  Preceding  her  in  death  were  one  sister, 
one  son  (Kenneth),  and  2 grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  East  Fairview  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  2,  with  Oliver 


Roth  and  Sterling  U.  Stauffer  officiating. 

Swartzendruber,  George  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Katherine  (Yoder)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Mar.  28,  1889;  died  in  the 
Scheurer  Hospital,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Aug.  7,  1967; 
aged  78  y.  4 m.  10  d.  On  Dec.  16,  1909,  he  was 
married  to  Naomi  Swartzendruber,  who  died  nine 
years  later.  On  Dec.  17,  1919,  he  was  married 
to  Lena  Keim,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
6 children  (Katie — Mrs.  Herbert  Albrecht,  Edwin, 
Lawrence,  Glenn,  Velma — Mrs.  Ira  Esch,  and 
Edna — Mrs.  Gerald  Gascho),  2 brothers  (Jacob  and 
Daniel),  26  children,  and  23  great-grandchildren. 
One  brother  (Mahlon)  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  George 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Keim)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pigeon  River 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
9,  with  Jesse  Yoder,  Herbert  Yoder,  and  Willard 
Mayer  officiating. 

Troyer,  Manasseh  A.,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Dorotny  (Yoder)  Troyer,  was  born  near  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Mar.  29,  1878;  died  at  his  home  in  Crystal 
Springs,  Kan.,  Aug.  1,  1967;  aged  89  y.  4 m. 
3 d.  On  June  30,  1901,  he  was  married  to 
Millie  Zimmerman,  who  died  Oct.  8,  1962.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Ross),  6 daughters  (Nettie — 
Mrs.  Henry  Yoder,  Irene — Mrs.  Lloyd  Nichols, 
Amy — Mrs.  William  Mast,  Beulah,  Gladys — Mrs. 
Glenn  Baker,  and  Amelia — Mrs.  Walter  Marner), 
2 sisters  (Kate — Mrs.  David  J.  Yoder  and  Fanny — 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Stutzman),  18  grandchildren,  31  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 great-great-grandchildren. 
One  son  (John)  and  2 infant  granddaughters  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Crystal  Springs  Church,  were  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  4,  with  Earl  Buckwalter  and  H.  J. 
King  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


Between  the  Lines  reports  the  United 
States  had  held  and  suppressed  for  nearly 
22  years  confiscated  Japanese  films  taken  in 
Hiroshima  immediately  after  the  bombing  of 
1945,  showing  the  unforgettably  gruesome 
aftereffects  of  the  disaster.  The  films  are 
still  unavailable  because  our  government 
fears  the  effect  on  public  thinking  if  millions 
were  permitted  to  see  the  actual  conditions 
prevailing  after  an  atomic  explosion. 

When  our  bomb  obliterated  three  fifths  of 
Hiroshima  (population,  343,000),  between 

70.000  and  80,000  were  killed,  with  the 
number  of  wounded  per  square  mile  esti- 
mated at  32,000.  (Also  still  suppressed  in 
most  of  our  press  are  the  much  larger 
official  Japanese  estimates  of  casualties — 

150.000  killed,  and  many  more  injured.  Jap- 
anese figures  are  based  on  ration  card  tab- 
ulations, since  the  destruction  of  official 
records  makes  precise  statistics  impossible.) 

The  film  was  taken  by  Japanese  camera- 
men and  by  university  scientists  who  rushed 
to  the  scene.  Thousands  suddenly  blinded, 
stumbling  about  with  arms  and  legs  charred 
black,  all  hair  gone  . . . bleeding,  hairless 
children  clinging  to  the  charred  form  of  a 
mother  . . . such  scenes  would  undoubtedly 
jolt  the  American  people  into  a realistic 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  35,000  nu- 
clear weapons  we’ve  paid  for  but  of  which 
we  know  little. 


A third  of  Episcopal  ministers  never  grad- 
uated from  seminary,  and  one  out  of  eight 
never  graduated  from  college.  This  was  re- 
vealed in  a study  made  by  a committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president 
of  Harvard  University. 

o o o 

Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.)  Francis  L.  Sampson, 
a Roman  Catholic  priest  who  jumped  with 
his  paratroop  outfit  on  D-day  and  was  sub- 
sequently captured  by  German  forces  in 
World  War  II,  has  been  nominated  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  be  Chief  of  Army  Chap- 
lains. 

He  will  succeed  Chaplain  (Maj.  Gen.) 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  a Methodist  minister 
who  has  served  as  head  of  the  1,800  army 
chaplains  throughout  the  world  since  No- 
vember 1962. 

O O O 

Salaries  paid  U.S.  Protestant  ministers 
have  improved  slightly  since  1962,  according 
to  a survey  sponsored  by  the  Ministers  Life 
and  Casualty  Union,  Minneapolis-based  in- 
surance firm. 

The  survey  found  that  the  median  annual 
salary  for  all  ministers,  excluding  parsonage 
allowance,  was  $5,914,  an  increase  of  $885 
over  the  past  five  years. 

“Demands  on  time”  was  still  listed  as  the 
No.  1 practical  problem  of  the  clergymen. 

They  feel  that  much  more  time  needs  to 
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be  spent  in  study  and  prayer,  in  preparation 
for  church  services,  in  youth  work,  in  visiting 
the  sick,  and  in  counseling. 

Half  the  respondents  feel  that  less  time 
should  be  spent  in  administration  and  one 
fourth  feel  that  they  should  devote  less  time 
to  church  finances. 


Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  church  leaders  convened  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  June  11-16,  for 
a conference  on  evangelism.  A New'  York 
psychiatrist  told  the  group:  “A  truly  religious 
man  could  never  worry  about  God’s  rele- 
vance to  man;  he  could  only  wonder  about 
whether  men  are  willing  to  lead  lives  rele- 
vant to  God — lives  that  may  lead  to  sal- 
vation.” 

o o o 

American  churches  and  synagogues,  like 
German  churches  during  the  rise  of  Nazism, 
waited  too  long  to  speak  out  against  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  Dr.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  told  an  anti-war  meeting  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta. 

The  United  Presbyterian  theologian  held 
that  “with  few  exceptions,  German  church- 
men did  not  rise  against  Nazism  until  it  was 
too  late. 

"Perhaps  we  could  have  averted  the  death 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Asiatics”  if  America’s  religious 
community  has  not  remained  silent  so  long, 
he  declared. 

Rabbi  Abram  L.  Feinberg  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  who  visited  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Chinese  mainland  in  February,  said  there 
are  many  avenues  to  peace  open  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  these  must  be  pursued  along 
with  rejection  of  the  American  idea  of  mil- 
itary victory. 

“Many  people,”  the  rabbi  averred,  “are 
beginning  to  suspect  that  those  who  are 
shaping  our  policy  in  Vietnam  are  interested 
in  negotiations,  but  are  dominated  by  mil- 
itary minds.” 

»oo 

The  wife  of  Episcopal  Bishop  James  A. 
Pike  was  granted  a divorce  in  a five-minute 
court  hearing. 

The  interlocutory  decree  granted  custody 
of  two  minor  children,  Constance,  18,  and 
Christopher,  17,  to  Mrs.  Pike. 

The  couple,  married  23  years,  are  the 
parents  of  two  other  children,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Patterson,  Jr.,  and  James  A.  Pike,  Jr., 
who  committed  suicide  last  year. 

The  divorce  was  granted  on  the  grounds 
of  mental  cruelty.  Mrs.  Pike  testified  that 
her  husband  was  away  for  periods  of  time 
and  that  she  was  caused  mental  cruelty  by 
not  knowing  where  he  was  at  times. 

Bishop  Pike,  who  resigned  last  year  as 
head  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  California, 
did  not  contest  the  suit.  He  is  currently 
associated  with  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 
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Impressions,  Not  Solutions 


One  cannot  live  in  Vietnam  for  several  years  and  not  gain 
some  impressions  about  the  countryside  and  its  people.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  clear-cut  opiniojns  that  are  not 
open  to  question.  Vietnamese  hold  so  many  different  points 
of  view — not  all  necessarily  logical.  Stewart  Alsop  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Jan.  28)  described  this  problem  very 
well.  He  tells  of  a meeting  with  university  students  in  Sai- 
gon. One  student  made  a comment  to  which  all  the  others 
agreed.  Another  student  said:  “Yes,  but — ” and  went  on  to 
present  an  opposite  idea.  The  students  again  nodded  their 
heads  in  agreement.  The  conversation  continued  without  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  contradicting  opinions. 

No  one — not  even  Vietnamese  themselves — can  make  many 
pronouncements  about  Vietnam,  its  people,  and  its  problems, 
which  will  not  be  challenged.  Even  Americans  who  once  had 
the  solution  to  Vietnam’s  problems  may  not  now  have  much 
to  say.  We  have  an  expression,  already  trite,  which  goes 
like  this:  “If  you’re  not  confused  about  Vietnam,  it’s  because 
you  haven’t  been  there  long  enough!” 

Revolution 

Revolutionary  changes  are  taking  place  in  Vietnam  and 
have  been  for  many  years.  The  current  military  government 
likes  to  present  itself  to  the  people  as  a revolutionary 
government,  changing  the  lives  of  the  people  for  good.  In 
the  countryside  teams  of  rural  development  cadres  are  trying 
to  win  the  support  of  the  people  through  various  programs. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  has  its  own  revolutionary 
plans.  Using  all  sorts  of  weapons,  from  persuasion  and 
promises  of  a better  life  to  terrorist  activities,  they  seek  to 
“liberate”  the  people  from  poor  government  that  has  far  too 
long  failed  to  meet  the  basic  aspirations  of  the  people. 

War  itself  has  brought  about  many  changes.  People  are 
uprooted  from  their  homes,  either  by  the  Vietcong  or  by 
Allied  military  action  in  the  area.  The  government’s  mili- 
tary policy  is  deliberately  creating  refugees.  American  officers 
will  tell  relief  workers  in  advance:  “Next  week  we  will  begin 
an  operation  in  that  area.  We  expect  to  bring  out  3,000 
refugees.”  The  present  conflict  will  soon  have  produced  its 
two-millionth  refugee. 

The  economy  of  the  country  also  has  been  affected  by  the 
war.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  lower  class  has  risen  over 


600  percent  since  1949.  A small  country  of  13  million  cannot 
absorb  a half-million  troops  without  affecting  the  economy 
and  attitudes  of  the  people.  Think  how  the  presence  of 
eight  million  foreign  troops  would  affect  the  life  of  the 
American  people! 

Americans  aren’t  hated  by  all  Vietnamese.  Many  people 
consider  the  Americans  as  saviors  of  their  country  from 
communism.  Catholics  generally  support  this  view;  many 
Protestant  Christians,  although  officially  neutral,  also  support 
this  view.  Some  advocate  the  complete  destruction  of  North 
Vietnam  and  war  with  China  as  the  means  for  “solving”  the 
problem  of  Vietnam.  Most  people  in  Vietnam,  however,  don’t 
see  the  objectives  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  nec- 
essarily bad.  Their  overwhelming  desire  is  for  peace.  From 
their  point  of  view,  American  troops  in  Vietnam  are  con- 
sidered not  an  asset,  but  an  obstacle  to  peace.  But  the  peo- 
ple hesitate  to  express  their  desires,  because  the  government 
considers  public  statements  which  support  peace  initiatives 
as  almost  an  act  of  treason.  Statements  opposing  the  war 
policy  of  the  government  are  censored  from  the  press.  Thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  are  being  held  in  prisons  without 
trial. 

Desire  for  Peace 

A couple  months  ago  a university  student  burned  herself 
to  death  in  an  effort  to  remind  the  world  of  the  intense 
desire  of  Vietnamese  for  peace.  Because  of  censorship  the 
local  press  barely  reported  the  incident.  A friend  of  mine 
showed  me  secretly  published  copies  of  her  letters  to  world 
leaders  urging  them  to  restore  peace  to  Vietnam.  The  young 
woman  wrote  her  friends:  “In  life  I am  not  permitted  to 
speak;  only  in  death  can  I express  my  desire.  This  ex- 
presses the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  never  had  it  so  good. 
They  are  the  leeches  who  are  becoming  fat  from  the  eco- 
nomic might  of  the  American  presence.  They  may  love  or 
despise  the  Americans,  but  they  willingly  use  them  to  accu- 
mulate wealth. 

One  cannot  really  predict  the  future  of  Vietnam  because 
there  are  so  many  unknown  factors.  The  military  body  seems 
to  be  in  firm  control  of  the  government  in  Saigon.  This  likely 
will  continue  even  after  the  presidential  election  scheduled 
for  September.  Anyone  who  visits  Vietnam  comes  away  firmly 
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convinced  that  the  United  States  is  planning  for  a large  mil- 
itary presence  for  years  to  come.  Hundreds  of  complex  mil- 
itary installations  strategically  located  all  over  the  country  do 
not  give  the  impressions  that  the  American  troops  are  plan- 
ning to  leave  soon.  Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  for  Vietnam 
and  its  people  depends  on  one’s  point  of  view. 

Opportunity 

The  Christian  church  is  active  in  Vietnam.  Many  American 
and  Vietnamese  Christians  see  the  present  situation  as  a 
great  opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  for  instance,  plans  to 
nearly  double  its  missionary  staff  in  the  next  few  years. 
Working  with  Vietnamese  Christians,  they  are  visiting  mili- 
tary camps  and  hospitals,  prisons,  and  centers  for  VC  re- 
turnees, preaching  the  gospel.  Each  week  dozens  of  young 
men  accept  the  message  of  Christ.  Many  of  these  will 
eventually  become  members  of  local  congregations.  In  some 
areas  the  church  is  growing  rapidly.  However,  this  is  gener- 
ally not  true  of  the  city  churches. 

Some  Christian  leaders  believe  that  American  military 
power  will  eventually  stifle  the  opposition  to  the  government 
in  the  countryside,  and  a relative  peace  will  return  to  the 
countryside.  Citing  Korea  and  Taiwan  as  examples  where 
there  was  a large  movement  to  the  Christian  church  when 
open  conflict  ceased,  they  believe  that  this  will  also  happen 
here  in  Vietnam. 

Some  Problems 

Traditionally  the  Vietnamese  Evangelical  Church  has  been 
neutral  in  the  area  of  politics.  This  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  population.  Today  one  meets  many  people  who  are  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  the  Christian  faith  as  taught  by  the 
Protestants  because  they  have  not  been  involved  in  former 
political  struggles  like  the  Catholics  and  Buddhists.  But  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  creating  some  problems  for  the 
church.  The  Protestant  Church  has  strong  ties  with  American 
missionaries  and  tends  to  be  sympathetic  toward  or  even 
support  American  policies  here.  This  makes  the  church  vul- 
nerable to  the  charge  that  the  Protestant  Church  is  a tool 
of  American  imperialism.  This  charge  has  often  been  made 
by  the  Vietcong  in  the  countryside,  usually  with  little  success. 


In  the  past  many  church  and  mission  leaders  in  Vietnam 
felt  that  the  church  was  called  only  to  preach  and  teach  the 
gospel  of  Christ  by  word  of  mouth.  This  has  changed.  This 
church  now  recognizes  the  need  for  schools  and  clinics  and 
other  institutional  expressions  of  Christian  love  and  concern. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  financial  resources  come 
from  abroad.  The  church  will  need  to  learn  to  make  greater 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  work  of  evangelism  and  service. 

The  Mennonite  mission  is  very  happy  with  the  cordial 
relationships  which  exist  between  us  and  the  evangelical 
Christians.  We  appreciate  the  encouragement  they  have 
given  us.  We  feel,  too,  a responsibility  to  share  with  them 
some  concerns  the  Lord  has  taught  us.  There  is  a small 
Mennonite  church  which  should  double  or  triple  its  member- 
ship in  the  next  couple  of  years.  We  are  planning  for  more 
formalized  Bible  training  for  these  Christians. 

Projections 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mennonite  mission  could  estab- 
lish congregations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  since 
the  opportunities  for  evangelism  are  so  great  in  the  Saigon 
area,  it  has  seemed  wiser  to  concentrate  our  work  in  Saigon 
unless  unique  opportunities  would  open  up  elsewhere.  By 
establishing  a broader  base  in  Saigon,  we  would  also  have 
greater  opportunities  for  fellowship  with  other  Christians  and 
more  occasions  for  sharing  our  concern  for  the  application  of 
Christ’s  gospel  of  love  in  all  areas  of  life.  I think  we  will 
want  to  work  harder  to  encourage  area  missionaries  and 
pastors  to  get  together  for  periodical  fellowship  and  serious 
Bible  study  and  discussions. 

We  must  keep  evangelism  central.  Through  the  various 
activities  of  our  centers,  we  have  been  trying  to  understand 
the  problems  and  concerns  of  students  and  adults.  We  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  of  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
to  share  our  faith  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  During 
periods  of  national  or  personal  stress  and  unrest,  we  are 
called  upon  to  lend  a sympathetic  ear  and  show  concern. 
Our  presence  as  American  missionaries  is  sometimes  mis- 
understood, but  this  is  to  be  expected.  If  we  conduct  our- 
selves as  servants  and  not  as  masters,  our  presence  will  be 
respected  and  appreciated. — Reprinted  from  Missionary 
Messenger.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Let  Them  Shrink 

One  of  the  scenes  in  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in  Wonderland 
has  Alice  shrinking  in  size,  smaller  and  smaller.  This  is 
something  of  what  happened  to  me  today  in  reading  the 
book,  A Kingdom  of  Priests.  This  new  missionary  education 
text,  prepared  for  use  in  Mennonite  congregations  this  fall, 
will  do  the  same  to  you — if  you  don’t  watch  out.  The  trouble 
is,  it  will  likely  make  you  shrink  even  if  you  do.  It  is  the 
kind  of  book  that  makes  it  impossible  to  fight  back.  Suddenly 
you  see  it.  These  are  real  people.  These  things  really  hap- 
pened to  them.  They  are  our  Mennonite  brethren  and  sisters 
in  new  and  emerging  nations. 

You  get  smaller  as  you  read  A Kingdom  of  Priests  because 
here  are  actual  people,  first-  and  second-generation  Chris- 
tians, doing  and  experiencing  the  very  things  we  continue  to 
theologize  about.  And  you  can’t  answer  “that’s  theoretical,” 
“that’s  idealistic,  or  “that  no  longer  happens  today”  be- 
cause here  they  are,  our  own  brethren  being  marched  across 
the  stage  in  front  of  us  bearing  all  the  marks  of  the  true 
church — marks  impressed  so  indelibly  that  by  contrast  ours 
often  look  like  a cheap  washed-out  and  faded  shirt. 

You  get  smaller  as  you  read  this  fall’s  missionary  education 
text  because  the  presentation  is  so  powerful.  Words  like  wit- 
ness, fellowship,  discernment,  servanthood,  reconciliation, 
nurture,  suffering,  each  becomes  the  key  word  upon  which 
the  content  of  a whole  chapter  is  focused.  New  churches 
which  stand  tall  in  one  or  another  of  these  virtues  are  se- 
lected and  put  under  the  searchlight  to  see  what,  for  exam- 
ple, a modern  discerning  or  a suffering  church  really  looks 
like. 

The  book  is  powerful  because,  like  the  Bible,  the  failures 
of  the  emerging  church  in  new  nations  are  painted  right  into 
the  picture  along  with  its  successes.  But  in  spite  of  failure 
and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a dozen  or  more  props,  mon- 
ey, training,  buildings,  printed  materials,  which  we  take  for 
granted,  it  is  disquieting  to  us  to  see  it  said  matter-of-factly 
that  in  Tanzania  “following  1946  the  church  had  grown  20 
percent  each  year.”  Now  what  can  you  do  with  a statistic 
like  that — especially  in  the  face  of  our  North  American 
growth  rate  of  about  2 percent?  It  can  only  make  a sensitive 
North  American  shrink  a little  bit  more. 

It  will  be  good  if  all  of  our  over-inflated  egos  shrink  a 
little.  We  need  a study  like  A Kingdom  of  Priests.  I hope 
every  congregation  will  make  a serious  effort  to  expose  as 
many  members  as  possible  to  the  shrinking  process. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 
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My  Prayer 

O God, 

Help  us  to  handle 
The  things  in  our  hands — 
The  temporal — 

With  such  lightness  to  touch 
That  they  will  always  be 
In  proper  perspective 
To  things  eternal. 

Teach  us  to  die  daily 
To  the  carnal  and  selfish. 
Continue  to  remake 
Our  minds 

And  transform  our  nature 
So  that  at  last 
We  may  rise 
In  the  likeness 
Of  Your  Son,  Jesus. 

Amen. 


Igreja  Menonita  Church 

The  Igreja  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  Araguacema,  Brazil. 
Evangelization  began  in  1954.  The  church  was  built  in  I960.  The 
average  attendance  for  Sunday  school  is  100.  The  attendance  is 
about  the  same  for  Sunday  evening  worship  services  and  Thursday 
evening  Bible  study.  Theodore  Fenner  from  Curitiba,  graduate  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Montevideo,  is  the  pastor.  The  area 
director  is  Arlin  Yoder. 
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Editorial 


Life  Ends 

Let  me  share  with  you  a letter  from  a Mennonite  minister. 

It  would  do  each  member  of  each  congregation  good  to  read 
this  letter  carefully  and  consider  what  is  involved.  Here  is 
what  this  minister  wrote: 

“We  are  all  intrigued  by  that  familiar  saying,  ‘Life  begins 
at  forty.  For  many  Mennonite  ministers  in  the  1960’s,  how- 
ever, ‘ Life  ends  at  forty.’ 

“We  entered  the  ministry  when  we  matured,  sincerely 
wanting  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  and  build  the  church.  We  got 
our  education  with  this  in  mind.  We  lived  sacrificially  in  our 
first  pastorate.  Real  life  for  us  meant  living  in  the  center  of 
God’s  will.  What  higher  calling  could  there  be  than  to  be  a 
minister? 

“Then  the  hard  realities  of  middle  life  caught  up  with  us. 
Our  churches  expected  us  to  raise  our  families  on  newlywed’ 
salaries.  We  hesitated  to  say  anything  to  our  congregations 
because  they  might  think  we  were  ‘money  grabbers.’  That’s 
the  last  charge  of  which  a minister  wants  to  be  accused.  So 
we  kept  quiet.  Our  members  did  not  ask  how  things  were 
going  financially.  They  assumed  they  knew. 

“Our  families  pressured  us  for  needs  on  one  hand — needs 
like  clothes,  food,  a church-school  education,  a dependable 
car,  and  something  upon  which  the  family  could  rely  in  case 
Father  should  suddenly  be  removed  from  this  life  as  the 
breadwinner. 

“Our  congregations  allowed  these  pressures  to  build  up  by 
simply  ignoring  the  problems. 

“Things  built  up  for  an  explosive  situation.  They  exploded 
— around  age  forty! 

“Was  the  dedication  on  the  part  of  the  minister  lacking? 
No! 

“Did  the  congregation  intend  to  hurt  their  pastor?  No! 

“But  it  happened.  It  still  happens  in  Mennonite  churches 
during  1967 — around  age  forty. 

“The  minister  is  extremely  frustrated.  His  educational 
background  is  geared  toward  service  to  the  church.  This  is 
the  occupational  area  he  knows  and  loves  best.  He  feels  a 
call  from  God  to  the  pastorate!  However,  his  beloved,  the 
local  church,  has  rejected  him.  Like  a spurned  lover,  he 
tends  to  become  embittered.  Who  can  blame  him?  He  needs 
to  rework,  remake,  and  rethink  his  total  life  patterns. 

“The  local  church  is  likewise  frustrated.  They  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  another  minister.  If  they  do  secure  one,  it  is 
usually  at  a salary  figure  above  what  they  were  paying  their 
spurned  pastor.  The  new  pastor  is  usually  a young  married 
man  or  an  older  minister  who  no  longer  has  children  in  the 
home.  Seldom  is  a man  around  forty  with  heavy  financial 
responsibilities  toward  a family  called. 

“Life  for  some  Mennonite  ministers  ends  at  forty!” 

I do  not  see  this  letter  as  a suggestion  that  pastors  be  put 
on  a high  salary  or  that  all  sacrifice  be  put  out  of  life.  Cer- 


at  Forty 

tainly  spiritual  leaders  must  live  sacrificially  if  they  are  to 
lead  others  to  sacrificial  living.  I do,  however,  see  this  letter 
as  speaking  to  our  conscience  regarding  clear  responsibility 
which  the  church  has  to  its  spiritual  leaders. 

Read  again  the  responsibility  God  placed  upon  His  people 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  support  of  spiritual  leaders. 
Then  go  to  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  it  has  to  say 
about  ministerial  support  and  what  should  be  rendered  to 
those  who  teach  us  the  Word. 

Why  should  a pastor  be  required  to  live  on  an  income  far 
below  the  average  income  of  his  congregation?  A pastor 
sometime  ago  told  me  that  he  would  be  willing  to  draw  any 
ten  names  of  his  congregation  out  of  a hat  and  live  on  the 
combined  tithe  of  these  ten  incomes.  This  simply  means  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  live  on  the  average  income  of  any  ten 
members  of  his  congregation.  He  felt  he  would  have  a livable 
income  and  his  congregation  was  not  above  average. 

Many  ministers  even  today  qualify  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, with  the  average  annual  cash  allowance  for  Mennonite 
pastors  being  $2,483.  A survey  report  issued  some  time  ago 
stated,  “Generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  aver- 
age church  janitor  is  paid  somewhere  between  $1.50  and 
$2.00  per  hour  for  his  services.  It  is  the  judgment  on  our 
part  that  the  average  church  janitor  is  more  adequately  com- 
pensated for  the  hours  he  puts  in  than  is  the  pastor.”  In 
some  cases  the  janitor  was  paid  an  annual  salary  while  the 
same  congregation  gave  the  pastor  little  or  nothing. 

Our  pastors  are  not  asking  for  a high  living  standard.  In 
the  same  survey  reported  above,  Mennonite  ministers  were 
asked  what  they  would  consider  an  adequate  yearly  salary; 
the  median  and  average  answer  was  $5,000.  Our  pastors  do 
need  a living  standard  of  some  kind  and  since  support  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  for  a pastor  to  speak  about  with  his 
congregation,  this  editor  is  calling  the  above  letter  to  your 
attention  and  putting  in  a plea  that  your  congregation  look 
squarely  at  what  you  are  doing  for  your  pastor. — D. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness 

After  the  death  of  Robert  Murray  M’Cheyne,  a letter 
addressed  to  him  was  found  in  his  locked  desk  in  Dundee, 
Scotland — a letter  he  had  shown  to  no  one  while  he  lived. 
It  was  from  one  who  wrote  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been 
the  means  of  leading  the  writer  to  Christ.  In  it  were 
these  words: 

“It  was  nothing  you  said  that  first  made  me  wish  to  be 
a Christian,  it  was  the  beauty  of  holiness  which  I saw  in 
your  very  face.” 

Does  your  countenance  and  character  suggest  the  Savior? 

— Herbert  Lockyer 
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In  Prison  and  Ye  Visited  Me 


By  Paul  M.  Roth 


When  I first  visited  Robert,  I promised  to  return  soon. 
That  ' soon”  extended  into  a year.  On  the  second  visit,  as 
on  the  first,  I signed  my  name  in  the  presence  of  the  guard. 
To  my  embarrassment,  my  second  signature  was  directly 
below  my  first  written  a year  before.  Robert  had  had  no 
visits  for  twelve  months. 

Jesus  was  explicit  in  placing  a premium  value  on  visiting 
those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison.  When  He  gave  the  Olivet 
discourse,  He  was  careful  to  make  it  clear  that  those  who 
were  righteous  visited  the  sick  and  needy.  The  reward  for 
such  righteousness  was  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

All  rewards  for  visiting  those  in  need  are  not  reserved 
for  the  final  judgment  day.  The  people  of  our  church  have 
experienced  a deep  abiding  joy  in  learning  to  know  Robert 
and  in  aiding  him  to  receive  Christ  and  follow  Him. 

During  his  few  years  in  prison  Robert  became  an  usher, 
assisting  the  Protestant  chaplain  in  his  duties.  The  chaplain 
was  happy  to  have  Robert  escort  me  through  the  building 
without  the  presence  of  a guard.  This  was  quite  different 
from  earlier  visits  when  an  officer  had  always  been  a silent 
listener  to  our  conversation. 

Today  Robert  is  a useful  citizen  in  our  neighboring  com- 
munity. His  wife  and  child  are  happy  with  him  in  their 
home.  Christian  friends  have  aided  much  in  their  response 
to  the  love  and  grace  of  God. 

All  prison  visits  are  not  this  rewarding.  The  knowledge 
that  men  and  women  are  violating  the  law  is  indicative  that 
there  are  personality  difficulties  in  their  lives.  Some  persons 
are  untrustworthy,  ungrateful,  and  unresponsive  to  the  grace 
of  God.  Many  times  the  task  of  visiting  in  these  situations 
becomes  discouraging;  however,  these  persons  need  under- 
standing, love,  and  spiritual  guidance;  so  we  continue  the 
work. 

Requests  Should  Be  Followed  Through 

There  are  times  when  visits  are  made  at  the  request  of 
a relative,  neighbor,  or  friend.  When  Edna  first  asked  me  to 
visit  her  father-in-law,  she  was  a bit  fearful  of  the  outcome. 
I found  Mr.  C a talkative  person,  even  though  he  was  sick 
in  bed.  When  I was  ready  to  leave,  I suggested  sharing  in  a 
prayer  to  God.  “Oh,  no!”  said  the  sick  man,  “You  can’t 
pray  for  me.  You  don’t  believe  as  I do.” 

It  was  true  I did  not  believe  all  his  theory  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  his  idea  that  those  who  failed  in  this  life  or  who 
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had  not  grown  to  full  maturity  could  have  a “second  chance.” 
Neither  did  I believe  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
I could  not  believe  that  all  Christendom  was  the  Antichrist 
and  that  ordained  ministers  were  Satan’s  tools.  All  of  this 
kept  us  very  far  apart,  even  though  we  hadn’t  talked  of 
eternal  punishment  and  rewards.  Mr.  C informed  me  that 
earlier  a minister  had  attempted  to  pray  for  him  and  he 
“jerked  him  off  his  knees.” 

This  was  not  my  last  visit  to  this  home.  I also  saw  Mr.  C 
a number  of  times  in  the  local  hospital.  During  these  suc- 
cessive visits  I learned  that  his  favorite  Bible  verse  was, 
Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom.”  When  I asked,  “And  what  gives 
us  the  privilege  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom?”  I found  that 
I had  asked  a debatable  question.  My  friend  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  individuals  are  accepted  into  the  kingdom  because 
of  their  work  done  for  Jehovah.  The  need  for  a Mediator 
was  not  essential.  However,  when  I read  the  challenging 
words  of  Christ  from  John  14,  “’I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me,” 
he  followed  carefully,  and  afterward  said,  “I  believed  it 
because  it  was  the  Word  of  God.” 

When  I waited  too  long  between  visits  to  his  home,  Mr. 
C would  ask  relatives  to  call  me.  When  he  died,  the  family 
requested  that  I share  in  the  funeral  services.  This  was 
unacceptable  to  their  minister;  so  I served  alone.  The  funeral 
meditation  was  based  upon  our  two  favorite  passages  of 
Scripture.  Because  of  this  service  some  of  the  members  of 
the  immediate  family  attended  our  Sunday  school  and  church 
services.  Now  they  are  members  with  us  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship. A daughter  and  her  family  moved  from  our  community 
and  are  active  workers  in  one  of  our  Ohio  congregations. 

Factors  That  Help 

There  are  several  factors  that  become  a part  of  a mean- 
ingful visitation  program.  Most  essential  are  the  Lord,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Word.  However,  with  these  we  need  to 
recognize  the  part  that  human  personalities  play  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  mankind.  We  are  the  agents  of  God’s  grace  and 
channels  of  His  power.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  needs  to 
operate  through  the  lives  of  all  who  follow  Christ. 

Testimonies  from  families  and  individuals  have  been  a 
source  of  encouragement  in  visitation.  They  can  also  serve 
as  a guide  for  further  contacts.  Some  remarks  that  have 
been  helpful  to  me  are  these: 

“We  were  willing  to  believe  whatever  was  in  the  Bible.” 
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“You  never  became  angry  when  there  was  disagreement 
in  our  discussion. 

“You  were  not  pushing  a church  program;  you  were  pre- 
senting Christ.” 

“Your  people  made  us  feel  welcome  at  the  church. 

“Your  congregation  gave  us  a place  in  the  church  program 
and  in  service  for  Christ. 

“We  want  to  always  be  good  witnesses  for  Christ  and  the 
church. 

“In  our  sharing  individually  and  in  the  group  we  want  you 
to  check  us  if  at  any  time  we  depart  from  the  truth.” 

Suffering  Is  an  Aid  to  Sharing 

There  are  times  when  God  uses  our  own  sicknesses  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  others.  There  are  reasons  why  God 
allows  His  children  to  suffer.  It  is  during  affliction  that  we 
are  able  to  see  God  in  a better  way.  Then,  too,  we  can  see 
ourselves  as  we  are  during  suffering. 

Perhaps  a third  reason  God  allows  us  to  suffer  is  to  help 
others  see  the  grace  of  God  operate  in  our  lives.  And 
finally  God  wants  to  see  His  own  image  reflected  more 
clearly  in  us.  As  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  silver  to  remove 
all  dross,  so  the  Lord  allows  afflictions  to  come  into  the 
lives  of  His  children.  Just  as  He  is  satisfied  when  He  sees 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  so  He  receives  glory  when  we  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  Him  in  suffering. 

Mrs.  Hileman  was  a hospital  patient  in  the  same  room 
with  one  of  our  members.  During  the  two  weeks  I visited 
there  she  requested  that  I write  out  a prayer  for  her  to 
read  when  I was  not  present.  These  visits  and  the  asso- 
ciation with  our  member  resulted  in  her  desire  for  a re- 
newed committal  to  Christ. 

Later  visits  were  made  in  her  home.  Her  husband,  who 
was  antagonistic  to  religion  and  to  preachers  in  particular, 
finally  accepted  the  salvation  story  and  received  Christ  into 
his  heart.  Before  his  baptism  he  said,  “I’m  willing  to  believe 
anything  that’s  in  that  Book.”  Since  this  experience  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  have  also  become  Christians  and 
are  members  of  our  fellowship. 

Another  home  where  regular  visits  were  made  by  the 
pastor  and  his  people  resulted  in  the  baptism  of  Grandpa 
Miller  at  the  age  of  81.  His  daughter  Ruth  said,  “I  wish 
that  would  have  been  me.”  In  less  than  two  years  she 
became  an  active  member  of  our  church.  Her  daughter  and 
family  are  also  active  workers  for  the  Lord. 

Many  contacts  are  made  as  the  result  of  former  or  first 
visits  made  by  our  people.  When  Ruth  asked  me  to  visit 
Mrs.  Boord,  I was  advised,  “And  she  has  a great  need.” 
Mrs.  Boord  confessed  her  poverty  of  spirit  during  our  first 
visit.  She  accepted  the  claims  of  Christ  and  opened  her 
heart  to  receive  Him  as  Savior  and  Lord.  Her  regularity 
in  church  attendance  as  well  as  her  concern  for  others  of 
her  family  resulted  in  five  of  her  grandchildren  coming  into 
our  church  fellowship. 

Decisions  Should  Be  Expected 

Decisions  for  Christ  are  frequently  made  in  our  summer 
Bible  school.  A follow-up  visitation  program  of  these  per- 


sons has  resulted  in  changed  homes  in  our  community.  In- 
structions for  living  the  Christian  life  were  given  in  these 
homes.  In  one  home  the  mother  and  father  shared  in  the 
lessons.  These  parents  committed  their  lives  to  Christ  and 
have  also  been  received  into  our  church  fellowship. 

Because  of  the  mother’s  meaningful  testimony  her  mother 
and  father  were  recently  baptized  and  became  a part  of  our 
group.  When  the  latter’s  daughter,  Gladys,  came  to  live  with 
them  because  of  her  need  of  nursing  care,  our  people  made 
regular  visits  in  the  home.  This  resulted  in  Gladys  making  a 
renewed  commitment  to  Christ.  When  she  died  last  month 
in  the  Uniontown  Hospital  at  the  age  of  39,  we  were  all 
grateful  for  the  visitation  concern  that  was  a part  of  our 
church  program. 

There  are  times  when  the  needs  of  others  take  priority 
in  one’s  ministry  and  service.  Laying  aside  other  work  and 
driving  twenty  miles  to  the  University  Hospital  in  West 
Virginia  resulted  in  the  spiritual  conversion  of  Mr.  Riggen. 
Definite  preparation  and  prayer  before  traveling  twelve  miles 
to  the  home  of  Chauncey  Deffenbaugh  resulted  in  his  re- 
newed commitment  to  Christ  and  restored  fellowship  in  our 
church.  Visiting  regularly  with  LeRoy  when  he  was  away 
from  home  for  several  years  resulted  in  his  desire  to  be 
serving  acceptably  in  our  community. 

The  Congregidion  Must  Be  Involved 

A visitation  program  is  effective  when  the  congregation 
becomes  involved  in  the  work.  Each  Monday  evening  is 
set  aside  as  “Visitation  Night”  for  the  members  of  our 
church.  Some  who  cannot  visit  that  evening  will  select 
another  night  or  use  Sunday  afternoon.  Our  youth  groups 
under  the  leadership  of  adult  sponsors  hold  prayer  meetings 
in  homes  and  are  regular  in  their  contacts  at  our  county  rest 
home  and  Golden  Age  Nursing  Home.  There  they  assist  in 
the  visitation  of  residents  and  conduct  public  programs. 

Family  sharing  with  one  another  has  also  been  effective. 
Many  of  our  families  are  ready  to  share  the  needs  of  others, 
giving  assurance  that  they  will  supply  material  help  or 
relieve  suffering  or  just  meet  together  for  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

The  need  for  the  minister  to  work  with  his  group  is 
pointed  out  by  Tom  Allan,  pastor  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In 
The  Face  of  My  Parish  he  emphatically  states  the  proposition 
that  the  church  must  be  a growing  organization  rather  than 
a static  roll  of  members  if  it  is  to  fulfill  to  any  degree  either 
its  ancient  tradition  or  the  complex  demands  of  life  as  it  is 
today. 

He  also  says,  “Ministerial  leadership  in  its  deepest  sense 
is  only  possible  when  the  minister  realizes  that  the  work  of 
God  in  his  parish  is  not  his  own  exclusive  responsibility  but 
the  corporate  task  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
representative.” 

He  further  states,  “I  become  increasingly  certain  that  this 
is  the  key  not  only  to  an  effective  ministry  but  to  a genuine 
stirring  of  dynamic  life  within  a congregation  and  parish.” 

Any  church  community  can  be  changed  by  “the  Master’s 
power  that  makes  all  things  new,”  when  there  is  a dedi- 
cated, devoted,  and  disciplined  membership. 
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The  Ministers 

Knowledge 
and  Use 

of  Music 


By  the  late  Paul  R.  Clemens 

Does  a minister  need  to  know  music  to  use  it?  Well, 
does  a minister  need  to  know  the  Bible  to  use  it?  We  may 
feel  that  the  latter  is  more  important.  Yet  the  Bible  mentions 
praise  more  than  prayer.  In  addition,  the  words  "singing,” 
“song,”  etc.,  are  mentioned  over  250  times;  and  30  times 
we  are  commanded  to  sing. 

Paul  said,  “I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also:  I will  sing  with  the  spirit, 
and  I will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.”  Martin  Luther, 
who  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is 
Our  God,”  said,  “Next  to  theology  I give  music  the  highest 
place  and  honor.”  He  insisted  that  all  young  preachers  of 
his  time  be  very  well  trained  in  music.  A preacher  is  to 
be  a spokesman  for  God  and  to  God,  and  “Music  is  the 
language  of  praise”  (Chalmers).  Many  messages  are  borne 
to  otherwise  unattainable  reaches  on  wings  of  song. 

The  minister  should  know  that: 

1.  Music  is  worship.  Rev.  5:8-14. 

2.  Music  is  an  expression  of  the  Spirit.  Eph.  5:18,  19. 

3.  Music  helps  to  call  forth  the  Spirit.  2 Kings  3:15. 

4.  Music  gives  united  power.  2 Chron.  5:13,  14. 


Paul  R.  Clemens,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  was  a minister  at  Worcester,  Pa.,  and  active 
in  teaching  music  and  directing  choruses.  He  taught  at  Christopher  Dock  Menno- 
nite  School  and  served  as  Secretary  of  Summer  Bible  Schools  for  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education. 


Hence,  it  is  important  to  him  that  it  is  done  correctly.  Not 
necessarily  correctly  according  to  some  music  school  standard, 
although  such  a standard  should  be  respected  because  of 
the  depth  to  which  their  study  is  pursued,  but  correctly  in 
that  it  brings  delight  to  delicate  ears  and  to  God  who 
“hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time.”  Our  God- 
given  ears  agree,  for  the  most  part,  on  what  is  good  melody, 
and  what  is  good  harmony.  There  are  some  ears,  however, 
which  habitually  listen  to  worldly  music  and  are  not  easily 
attuned  to  that  which  is  heavenly.  The  minister  can  be 
helpful  here.  He  should  train  his  ear  to  catch  from  the 
masters  of  classical  music  that  which  is  uplifting  to  God. 
He  should  know  that  proper  diction  and  the  use  of  dy- 
namics can  elevate  the  song  into  glorified  speech.  There 
is  a deplorable  lack  of  knowledge,  even  among  some  highly 
trained  in  music.  But  as  the  minister  perceives  that  certain 
singing  methods  and  arrangements  do  magnify  the  words 
of  a song,  he  has  discovered  the  true  purpose  of  music, 
and  under  his  leadership  his  congregation  will  be  blessed. 

How  can  this  knowledge  be  acquired?  Meet  with  singing 
classes.  Study  the  rudiments  and  phonetics.  Sing  with  a 
group,  or  in  solo,  in  order  to  learn  to  put  a song  “across.” 
Study  musical  records  of  famous  singers.  Read  books  on 
music  appreciation,  and  books  telling  the  stories  behind  the 
authorship  of  hymns.  Attend  the  Laurelville  music  con- 
ferences. The  minister’s  keen  interest  and  concern  will  lead 
him  to  avenues  of  instruction.  After  I had  been  active  in 
the  musical  field  for  a number  of  years,  I was  ordained  by 
lot  to  the  ministry.  Immediately  I dropped  all  musical  en- 
deavor in  order  to  study,  more  diligently,  the  Word  of  God. 
After  five  years  the  Lord  opened  the  way  for  the  purchase 
of  a hi-fi  set.  How  I then  reveled  in  music!  I realized  that 
my  soul  had  been  starved,  and  one  “compartment”  had  not 
been  used  sufficiently  for  the  Lord. 

Minister,  know  the  power  of  music  to  move  and  unite 
people.  Put  it  to  use  under  prayerful  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Find  that  which  inspired  an  author  to  write  a hymn 
and  use  it  as  a basis  for  a sermon.  Among  the  musical 
leaders  in  your  congregation,  develop  the  constant  challenge 
to  find  the  method  that  truly  magnifies  the  message  of  the 
selected  song.  There  may  be  those  about  you  who  are 
especially  talented  in  ways  which  cause  the  Word  like  a 
dart  to  strike  the  heart  through  song.  Be  aware  of  these 
talents  and  feel  free  to  use  them.  “There  are  diversities  of 
operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in 
all.”  □ 
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By  Theron  Weldy 


What  If  It  Were  Today? 


What  would  your  reaction  be  if  you  were  to  receive  an 
announcement  by  mail  that  Jesus  Christ  would  return  in 
person  at  1:00  p.m.  Tuesday  of  the  following  week?  Would 
you  plan  to  go  to  the  announced  place?  Would  you  chuck 
the  announcement  in  file  13  and  forget  it?  Would  you  call 
friends  about  it?  Or  would  you  go  to  your  knees  and  the 
Word  of  God? 

Just  such  an  announcement  came  by  mail  Mar.  11.  The 
announced  date  was  Mar.  28,  1967.  The  place  was  to  be 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  a neighboring  city. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Jesus  said,  “Watch  out,  and  do 
not  let  anyone  fool  you.  Because  many  men  will  come  in 
my  name  saying,  I am  the  Messiah,  and  fool  many  people.” 
He  also  said,  “And  you,  too,  be  ready.  Because  the  Son 
of  Man  will  come  at  an  hour  when  you  are  not  expecting 
him.”  “But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.  In  Noah’s  day, 
before  the  Hood,  people  kept  on  eating,  drinking,  marrying, 
buying,  selling,  planting,  and  building.  This  will  also  be 
true  of  the  day  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  comes  again. 
Watch  out,  then,  because  you  do  not  know  what  day  your 
Lord  will  come.  ” 

Now  in  light  of  these  Scriptures,  what  should  my  re- 
action be  to  the  announcement  that  Jesus  Christ  would 
return  Mar.  28,  1967? 

I confess  my  immediate  reaction  was  to  chuck  it  in  the 
wastebasket  and  forget  it.  In  the  first  place,  I rationalized, 
I don’t  believe  the  Scriptures  give  any  indication  that 
Christ  s return  will  be  known  in  this  advance  way.  In  the 
second  place,  I had  never  heard  of  this  man  who  sent  out 
the  announcement  (although  I don’t  know  why  I thought 
Christ’s  return  should  be  heralded  by  someone  who  is  well 
known).  In  the  third  place,  I considered  mostly  the  first 
Scripture  listed  above  and  dismissed  the  whole  thing  as  a 
false  Christ. 

But  my  mind  was  not  at  rest  over  this  action.  What  if  this 
were  real,  and  I hadn’t  shared  it  with  the  congregation? 
What  if  this  were  the  “time  that  ye  think  not”?  The  follow- 
ing week  we  had  scheduled  revival  meetings  at  Sunnyslope. 
This  was  a planned  effort  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation toward  Jesus  and  watchfulness  for  His  return.  And 
I had  tossed  the  letter  in  the  wastebasket! 

The  next  morning  I dug  it  out.  What  should  be  done? 
I attended  a committee  meeting  that  involved  ministers  and 
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laymen  of  other  denominations.  They  too  had  received  the 
announcement.  There  was  some  disputing  over  it,  but  mostly 
they  thought  it  a big  joke!  To  me  it  was  serious. 

My  next  reaction  was  to  call  a dear  friend,  a fellow 
minister,  who  lived  in  Scottsdale.  I had  come  to  respect 
this  brother’s  knowledge  of  the  Word,  his  involvement  in 
the  community,  and  his  concern  for  the  lost.  He  too  shared 
deep  concern  for  what  our  reaction  should  be.  He  had 
never  heard  of  this  man  previously  and  so  had  nothing  to 
offer  about  his  integrity  nor  his  Christian  character. 

Again  I was  alone  with  the  decision.  I had  asked  the 
Lord  to  show  me  what  should  be  done  about  sharing  this 
announcement  with  the  congregation. 

The  answer  came  on  Saturday,  Mar.  25.  A second  letter 
from  the  same  man  announced  his  withdrawal  of  the  proph- 
ecy. He  confessed  his  sincerity  of  the  first  letter,  that  he 
had  been  convinced  this  was  a divine  revelation.  He  had 
been  so  sure  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  reputation. 
He  now  confessed  that  he  felt  like  a victim  of  false  revela- 
tion. He  asked  forgiveness  and  closed  with  the  quotation  of 
Mt.  24:5-11.  The  following  morning  I shared  both  letters 
with  the  congregation. 

I return  again  to  the  first  question — what  would  your 
reaction  be?  Or  even,  what  should  OUR  reaction  be  to  the 
idea  of  Christ’s  return  next  week?  My  own  reaction  caused 
me  to  stop  and  think — am  I REALLY,  HONESTLY,  and 
SINCERELY  looking  for  His  return?  Do  I really  believe 
the  Scripture  that  it  may  be  soon — today?  I’m  afraid  our 
reactions  betray  our  belief  that  it  won’t  happen  in  our 
lifetime.  Beloved,  this  is  not  what  the  Scripture  says. 

I close  this  meditation  with  the  words  of  the  hymn  and 
with  a prayer  that  each  of  us  may  search  our  hearts  in 
watchful  expectation  of  His  soon  return. 

“When  Jesus  comes  to  reward  His  servants. 

Whether  it  be  noon  or  night, 

Faithful  to  Him  will  He  find  us  watching. 

With  our  lamps  all  trimmed  and  bright? 

"Blessed  are  those  whom  the  Lord  finds  watching, 

In  His  glory  they  shall  share; 

If  He  shall  come  at  the  dawn  or  midnight, 

Will  He  find  us  watching  there? 

“Oh,  can  we  say  we  are  ready,  brother? 

Ready  for  the  soul’s  bright  home? 

Say,  will  He  find  you  and  me  still  watching, 

Waiting,  waiting  when  the  Lord  shall  come?”  □ 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


The  Supreme  Preeminence  of  Christ 


High  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  Jungfrau  Peak  rises 
abruptly  to  13,670  feet.  Every  year  this  peak  is  seen  by 
thousands  of  tourists. 

In  the  Book  of  Ephesians  are  several  mountain  peaks  of 
divine  truth  and  revelation.  One  of  these  is  the  passage 
in  chapter  1,  verses  15  to  23.  It  portrays  for  us  the 
supreme  preeminence  of  Christ.  This  preeminence  is  dem- 
onstrated in  two  distinct  areas:  the  experience  of  Christian 
believers  (1:1-19)  and  the  exaltation  of  Christ  as  Lord 
(1:20-23). 

The  Experience  of  Christian  Believers 

a.  In  the  hearts  of  Christians  (15).  The  preeminence  of 
Christ  is  manifested  first  where  it  counts  the  most.  Barclay 
sees  in  verse  15  two  marks  of  the  Christian  church — loy- 
alty to  Christ  and  love  to  men.  Faith  can  be  called  loyalty. 
It  means  that  we  have  examined  other  objects  of  faith  and 
finally  place  our  loyalty  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Perhaps  the  superficial  observer  will  say  that  our  gen- 
eration is  incapable  of  deep  loyalty,  but  such  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  It  is  our  generation  that  has  seen  the  most 
fanatical  loyalties  to  nationalism.  Japanese  nationalism  during 
World  War  II,  Nazism  in  Germany,  and  communism — past 
and  present,  all  demonstrate  faith  in  political  systems.  Chris- 
tians, on  the  other  hand,  have  transferred  their  first  loyalty 
from  all  competing  systems  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  mark  of  a true  church  is  love  to  man.  There 
is  a false  love  that  also  parades  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
monks  and  hermits  of  medieval  times  let  the  world  go  by 
without  a care.  Such  care-less  living  is  not  Christian.  True 
Christian  love  is  not  romantic,  needing  to  be  bolstered 
with  alluring  perfumes,  elaborate  coiffures,  and  worldly 
fashions.  Christian  love  is  caring  for  other  people  like 
Christ  cared  for  us.  It  demonstrates  itself  in  missionary 
witness,  relief  service,  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  Is 
this  not  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  spoke  blessing  to 
those  who  thought  of  others  and  ministered  to  them? 

b.  In  the  prayers  of  Christians  (16).  Christ’s  preeminence 
is  also  seen  in  the  way  Christians  pray.  Constancy  in 
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By  Roy  S.  Koch 

prayer  does  not  constitute  a confession  of  weakness  unless 
it  is  the  realistic  weakness  that  is  true  of  all  human  beings. 
Christ  is  the  one  to  whom  we  can  go  when  we  feel  down 
and  when  we  are  up.  His  lordship  is  seen  best  in  the  way 
we  express  the  thankfulness  of  our  hearts  to  Him.  The 
greatest  cause  of  praise  is  not  economic  prosperity  but  the 
salvation  of  the  lost. 

c.  In  the  lives  of  Christians  (17-19).  Verses  17  and  18 
may  be  summarized  as  spiritual  insight.  Paul  talks  of  the 
eyes  of  the  heart.  What  is  meant  here  is  spiritual  in- 
sight. One  of  the  famous  Gemini  astronauts  reported  that 
the  earth  is  a blue  planet  when  seen  from  the  vantage 
point  of  outer  space.  Our  conversion  gives  us  the  “thrust” 
that  enables  us  to  see  our  world  with  spiritual  sight.  This 
insight  is  not  into  mere  dogma  but  into  personal  com- 
munion with  God  based  on  trust  and  obedience. 

Verse  18  suggests  that  Christians  enjoy  a dimension  of 
hope  in  life  that  is  far  removed  from  the  fear  of  many  in 
an  impending  nuclear  doomsday.  Nor  is  the  Christian’s 
hope  “irresponsible  optimism.”  People  who  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  God  of  history  can  think  sanely  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  heaven,  harmony,  and  love.  We  never 
make  good  decisions  when  we  are  discouraged.  Let’s  accept 
life  that  is  throbbing  with  hope. 

Thrilling  experience  of  God  and  surging  power  as  the 
possession  of  Christians  is  spoken  of  in  verses  18  and  19. 
We  are  to  enjoy  God  and  love  Him.  More,  we  are  to  ex- 
perience His  power  in  our  lives.  Defeated  Christians  are  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  a monstrosity.  Some  of  God’s  people 
live  in  perpetual  blackouts,  operating  under  candlepower 
when  they  might  experience  real  victory.  Are  you  a de- 
feated Christian? 

The  Exaltation  of  Christ  as  Lord 

The  exaltation  of  Christ  as  Lord  is  revealed  in  three 
distinct  experiences. 

a.  In  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  (20).  When  Jesus 
died  His  power  seemed  done.  Those  miracle-working  hands 
and  that  loving  voice  were  cold  and  silent.  It  looked  like 
the  end.  But  He  rose  from  the  dead!  What  surprise!  What 
glory!  Moreover,  what  power!  Satan’s  final  prison  house 
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from  which  none  escaped  was  finally  shattered.  Nothing 
remains  but  for  Satan  to  bite  his  nails  as  he  sees  the  stream 
of  humanity  escaping  his  clutches.  God’s  power  triumphed  at 
last.  Now  that  same  power  is  available  to  all  God’s  people. 

b.  In  His  ascension  to  heaven  (20-22).  Up,  up,  up.  He 
rose,  through  ranks  and  ranks  of  power  and  authority. 
Demon  powers  were  eclipsed;  angelic  powers  were  left  be- 
hind. Far  and  beyond  all  disincarnate  intelligences  He  rose 
to  the  heights  of  God  s very  throne  there  to  take  His  place 
of  honor  and  power  forevermore.  Every'  knee  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  under  the  earth  shall  acknowledge  that  power 
forever. 

c.  In  His  lordship  over  the  church  (22,  23).  The  preemi- 
nence of  Ghrist,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  His  lord- 
ship  over  us.  How  comforting  to  think  that  the  one  who 
occupies  the  place  of  absolute  power  is  our  brother,  our 
Savior,  and  our  Lord!  The  power  of  the  Head  surges 
through  us  enabling  us  to  fulfill  His  will  for  us  in  the  midst 
of  evil  of  every  influence  surrounding  the  church.  The  dis- 
play of  God's  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  church;  she  is 
His  power.  His  instrument  of  salvation  to  all. 


Encounter  in  the  Morning 

One  morning  early 
I met  God  at  a turning  of  the  way. 

And  while  the  suns 

and  planets  wove  bright  orbits  round  His  head, 
the  morning-stars  crescendoed  in  my  ears. 

He  dimmed  His  glory  for  me,  that  I might 
not  wander  blind  and  deaf  for  meeting  Him. 

He  spoke.  I heard  Him  say: 

Come  walk  with  Me.  I will  give  you  a work 
to  do  today.  It  will  refresh  your  soul 
and  bring  you  peace  and  joy.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  walk  today  with  Me? 

I said  to  Him: 

I thank  Your  Majesty,  but  I cannot. 

This  dusty  way  leads  down  into  the  city. 

It’s  there  I make  my  living. 

Duty  calls, 

and  I must  go.  The  market  opens  early. 

He  turned. 

The  suns  flashed  out,  the  planets  swung  and  wheeled. 
The  star -tones  faded  into  empty  distance. 

And  I looked  up,  and  found  myself  alone. 

Was  this  a dream? 

Oh,  say  it  was  a dream! 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding 


Missions  Today 


Through  Age  and  Change 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

The  absence  of  this  column  for  a few  weeks  is  another 
mark  of  the  end  of  an  era  in  Mennonite  missions. 

J.  D.  Graber  wrote  “Missions  Today  for  several  years. 
Now  J.  D.  or  Joe  no  longer  carries  administrative  responsi- 
bility either  for  overseas  missions  or  for  the  General  Mission 
Board.  Being  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  decade  of  his  life, 
he  has  turned  his  hands  to  the  plow  in  other  relationships. 

Readers  wont  soon  forget  Joe’s  dominant  motifs:  the  ul- 
timate in  mission  motivation  is  loving  obedience  to  the 
Lord’s  command,  missions  overseas  can  spark  and  strengthen 
total  Christian  commitment  and  conviction,  and  spontaneous 
response  to  the  Lord’s  call  and  to  human  need  in  any  form 
is  to  be  encouraged  and  developed. 

Nor  will  older  Elkhart  staff  members  forget  Joe’s  concern 
and  warnings  on  the  dangers  of  institutionalism  and  Parkin- 
son s law.  Yet  more  significant  in  its  influence  was  the  un- 
spoken example  of  his  humility  and  self-deprecation,  his 
willingness  to  give  himself  unstintingly  for  the  cause  he 
loved  so  much,  his  unfailing  acceptance  of  all  persons  re- 
gardless of  their  frailty,  and  his  quiet  practice  of  prayer 
rather  than  anger  in  dealing  with  tension. 

On  Aug.  4 Joe  cabled  from  India  that  he  had  arrived 
safely.  He  now  takes  up  the  task  of  helping  as  he  can  with 
relief  concerns  in  famine-ridden  Bihar.  After  25  years  away 
from  the  mission  field  which  was  his  first  love,  he  has  re- 
turned. All  of  us  will  be  praying  with  him  during  these 
months  of  service. 

During  these  months  his  wife  Minnie  will  visit  their 
daughter  in  England  and  be  here  at  Christmas  when  son 
Ron  and  their  family  are  at  home. 

The  infallible  sign  of  a writer’s  age  appears  when  he  looks 
back  nostalgically,  rather  than  forward.  Fifteen  years  of 
association  on  the  same  staff  have  left  their  mark,  however, 
and  I deem  it  appropriate  to  recognize  Joe’s  contribution  to 
my  life.  I know  that  others  echo  my  own  feelings. 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,"  Tenny- 
son once  wrote.  What  he  wrote  then  may  be  true  now  in  our 
world  of  change.  Yet  through  it  runs  the  call  of  God  to 
service  in  His  name.  The  unchangeables  for  which  Joe  has 
stood  and  still  stands  continue  to  move  us  forward. 

This  interim  column  gives  Gospel  Herald  time  to  eval- 
uate the  current  situation  and  to  determine  God’s  leading 
for  its  future.  Pray  with  us  and  give  us  your  suggestions  to 
help  us  find  that  leading. 

o o o 

There  are  a great  many  things  which  the  Lord  will 
put  up  with  in  the  human  heart;  but  there  is  one  thing  He 
will  not  put  up  with  . . . second  place. — John  Ruskin. 
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By  Maurice  A.  P.  Wood 

JESUS  CHRIST  gave  His  infant  church  her  marching  orders 
for  spiritual  warfare,  without  respite,  when  after  His  death 
and  resurrection,  He  commanded  that  "repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations.  Each  member  was  to  be  “endued  with  power”  (the 
power  of  the  promised  Holy  Spirit)  for  witness.  Lk.  24:47,  49. 

At  Earl’s  Court  in  the  Greater  London  Crusade  of  June 
1966,  we  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  gloriously  at  work  convicting, 
illuminating,  converting,  and  establishing  young  Christians  in 
the  faith.  It  is  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  that  is 
the  forgotten  factor  in  the  planned  strategy  of  the  church’s 
evangelism  today,  and  what  we  saw  in  London  in  1966  needs 
to  be  repeated  throughout  the  world  church. 

Maurice  A.  P Wood  is  the  principal  of  Oak  Hill  College  in  London,  England. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  an  address  given  at  the  World  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism. Berlin.  Germany.  Copyright  1967  hv  Christianity  Today,  Washington,  D.C., 
U.S.A.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


The  Regenerating  W< 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  Pre-Evangelism 

As  evangelists  we  believe  we  are  called  to  do  God’s  work; 
we  do  not  simply  call  God  in  to  do  our  work.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  the  divine  Author  of  Holy  Scripture,  reveals  in  the 
Bible  the  mind  of  God  concerning  evangelism:  “God  our  Sav- 
iour, who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth ” (1  Tim.  2:3,  4).  The  same  Holy 
Spirit  reveals  the  all-sufficiency  of  our  world  message: 
“There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a ransom  for 
all”  (1  Tim.  2:5,  6). 

And  here  is  our  encouragement  to  obey  Jesus  Christ  s un- 
repealed commission:  “Go  ye  into  ALL  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature”  (Mk.  16:15).  From  the  creation 
the  Holy  Spirit  “broods  over  God’s  world  (the  picture  of  a 
mighty  eagle  brooding  over  its  young  is  suggested  in  the  He- 
brew word  “ Ruach ” in  Gen.  1:2).  In  all  our  preparation  to 
win  men  for  Christ  we  may  with  confidence  look  for  God’s 
loving  concern  for  His  created  beings.  Moreover,  man  needs 
God  and  knows  it  by  the  Spirit’s  working. 

Christ  Jesus  Himself  taught  that  in  this  day  of  grace  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  sharpen  this  general  concern  to  a definite 
conviction  concerning  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment.  The 
Holy  Spirit  will  “ convict  [or  reprove]  the  world  of  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment”  (Jn.  16:8). 

Without  ostentation  the  Holy  Spirit  loves  so  to  arrange 
men’s  circumstances  that  they  are  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  God’s  influence.  Therefore  we  should  never  decry  the  place 
of  the  Christian  home,  the  God-given  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  sphere  of  church  life  and  wor- 
ship, and  the  reading,  study,  and  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  as  vital  factors  in  the  Spirit’s  work  of  pre-evangelism 

God’s  initiative  prepares  the  seeker  for  the  saving  work 
of  the  gospel.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  this  threefold  way 
of  concern,  conviction  of  sin,  and  in  personal  circumstances. 
The  story  of  Cornelius  should  encourage  us  to  evangelize  all 
nominal  church  members.  “Cornelius,  we  read,  “thy  prayer 
is  heard,  and  thine  alms  are  had  in  remembrance  in  the  sight 
of  God”  (Acts  10:31).  Here  is  prevenient  grace  indeed! 
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>rk  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  Conversion 

Bishop  Kenneth  Kirk  of  Oxford  used  to  say:  “It  is  the 
church’s  task  to  turn  adherents  to  the  church  into  possessors 
of  Christ.”  This,  through  Bible-based  evangelism,  the  Holy 
Spirit  delights  to  do  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  Holy  Spirit  convicts  of  sin.  A close  study  of 
Jn.  16:7-11;  Jn.  3:16-21;  Eph.  2:1-3,  and  Rom.  3:20-23 
shows  that  this  Spirit-given  conviction  reveals  to  man  that 
he  is  a sinner  by  nature,  by  action,  and  by  an  attitude  of 
not  trusting  in  the  crucified  Savior  who  died  to  redeem 
him.  Our  evangelistic  preaching  should  follow  this  direction. 

(2)  The  Holy  Spirit  reveals  Christ  and  His  cross  to  the 
seeker.  The  person  of  Christ  and  the  meaning  of  His  death 
were  Jesus  primary  lessons  for  His  disciples.  Mk.  8:29,  31. 
They  were  revealed  by  God  and  not  merely  discovered  by 
man.  Mt.  16:17;  Lk.  24:44-46.  So,  in  evangelism,  we  must 
pray  for  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  Jesus  said  would 
“glorify  ME:  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew 
it  unto  you”  (Jn.  16:14).  In  evangelism  we  pray  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Word  of  God,  may  reveal  Jesus 
as  Lord  to  the  inquirer  and  lead  him  in  penitence  to  the 
foot  of  Christ  s cross,  gently  persuading  him  toward  that 
repentance  and  faith  which  are  the  necessities  of  personal 
salvation.  Acts  20:21. 

(3)  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  new  life  to  the  believer.  “Ye 
must  be  born  again,”  was  Christ’s  quiet  bombshell  that 
shattered  Nicodemus’  religtous  self-sufficiency.  Jn.  3:7. 
Church  membership  which  does  not  become  a stepping- 
stone  to  personal  faith  in  Christ  can  become  a blind  alley 
that  halts  spiritual  progress. 

In  the  39  Articles  of  Religion,  in  the  Church  of  England’s 
Prayer  Book,  the  Anglican  Communion  teaches  this  need 
of  personal  faith  in  Christ:  “We  are  accounted  righteous 
before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith.  . . . Wherefore  we  are  justified  by 
faith  only”  (Article  XI).  “For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out 
unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must 
be  saved”  (Article  XVIII). 

Even  Dietrich  Bonhoffer  says  in  his  “Ethics,  by  which 


he  desired  to  be  most  remembered:  “Our  foundation  is  the 
life,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Faith  means  the  finding  and  holding  fast  of  this 
foundation.  It  means  casting  anchor  upon  it  and  being  held 
fast  by  it.  Faith  means  founding  my  life  upon  a foundation, 
upon  Christ.  Faith  means  being  held  captive  by  the  sight 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  certainty  of  faith. 

• My  faith  that  my  life  is  justified  is  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

When  men  repent  of  their  sins  and  turn  in  faith  to  God 
through  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  teaching 
(Acts  20:21)  based  on  Christ’s  own  words  (Mk.  1:15-17;  Lk. 
24:46,  47),  their  conversion  leads  to  the  Spirit’s  regeneration, 
and  they  are  truly  born  again  of  God’s  Spirit.  “If  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his” 
(Rom.  8:9). 

To  quote  Harold  Ockenga:  “The  evangelical  position  is 
that  regeneration  is  conditioned  upon  repentance,  confession, 
and  faith.  This  alone  stimulates  evangelism. 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Young  Convert 

Conversion  and  regeneration  are  not  the  end  but  only 
the  beginning  of  a whole  range  of  new  experiences  for  the 
young  Christian.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
associated  in  some  small  way  with  Billy  Graham  s various 
campaigns  at  Harringay,  Wembley,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Glasgow,  and  recently  at  Earl’s  Court,  London,  to 
name  five  crusades  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  last  12  years. 

I vividly  remember  the  first  night  of  the  All  Scotland  Cru- 
sade in  March  1955.  Many  young  Scotsmen  and  Scots  lassies, 
who  are  usually  so  reserved  about  their  religious  views, 
streamed  forward  as  inquirers.  I remember  standing  close  to 
Dr.  Graham,  visibly  moved  in  the  land  of  his  early  fore- 
fathers, and  hearing  him  say  to  these  “babes  in  Christ  : 
"Read  your  Bible.  Pray  every  day.  Tell  someone  you  belong 
to  Christ,  and  join  the  church. 

The  continuing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  implanting  these 
new  desires  in  the  hearts  of  young  converts  is  as  important 
in  post-evangelism  as  in  pre-evangelism.  Paul’s  prayer  for 
spiritual  maturity  in  young  converts  asks  God  that  they  may 
be  "strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man; 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith;  that  ye, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God"  (Eph.  3: 16-19). 

The  Holy  Spirit  who  regenerates  the  convert  also  desires 
to  sanctify  and  equip  him  for  the  service  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  day  and  generation.  Holy 
Ghost  evangelism  is  never  ending! 

May  the  same  Holy  Spirit  challenge  the  whole  church  to 
present  the  whole  gospel  to  the  whole  world,  till  Christ 
our  King  returns  in  glory! 

We  may  be  looking  for  better  evangelistic  methods.  The 
Holy  Spirit  desires  to  cleanse  and  purify  us  to  become  better 
evangelists.  May  God  grant  this,  to  the  glory  of  Jesus!  □ 
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Our  Alleged  Unity  in  Christ 


By  Vern  Miller 


Two  congregations  of  similar  but  different  denominations 
exist  across  the  street  from  each  other  in  a small  town. 
Since  both  have  fewer  than  150  members,  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  offerings  can  go  for  missions  and  other  benev- 
olences. Outwardly  there  are  no  differences  and  most  of 
the  members  agree  that  they  should  merge  for  maximum 
effectiveness.  However,  they  continue  to  maintain  two  medi- 
ocre and  seemingly  competitive  churches.  The  reason?  A 
small  minority  of  members  believe  the  mailings  they  have 
received  asserting  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  a Vatican 
conspiracy  and  satanic  in  nature.  A larger  group  are  secretly 
happy  for  this  because  in  their  hearts  they  believe  that 
their  church  is  slightly  better  than  the  other  one. 

In  an  American  army  camp  in  Vietnam  a chaplain  is 
intoning  Sunday  devotions  for  a group  of  GI’s.  He  tells 
the  soldiers  that  they  can  love  the  enemy  even  while  de- 
stroying them.  The  reason?  The  enemy  soldiers  represent 
a worldwide  conspiracy  to  destroy  democracy.  You  have 
nothing  against  the  Vietcong  but  you  hate  communism. 
Hence,  he  continues,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  destroy 
all  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

A fine  Christian  man  who  happens  to  be  Negro  was 
eager  to  enroll  his  young  child  in  a Christian  day  school. 
His  denomination  operates  such  a school  reasonably  near 
his  home;  so  application  is  made  there.  The  family  is  flatly 
refused.  There  is  no  other  Christian  day  school  in  the  area 
except  one  which  would  require  changing  denominational 
membership.  If  the  family  were  to  do  this,  their  motives 
would  again  be  suspect.  White  Christians  who  are  otherwise 
mature  and  reasonable  have  successfully  prevented  the 
Christian  education  of  a young  child. 

Unity  Principle  Well  Established 

Most  Christians  accept  the  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of 
saved  men  in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  Some  do  quite 
well  with  their  own  class  of  people  but  fall  flat  beyond 
this.  Jesus  said,  “If  you  love  those  who  love  you,  what 
reward  have  you?  Everyone,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
takes  this  for  granted.  It  is  the  transcendence  of  class  and 
caste  that  was  intended  to  give  Christianity  its  appeal.  Both 
the  internal  and  the  external  implications  of  this  doctrine  are 
self-evident.  Why  then  such  shoddy  performance?  Is  it  too 
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much  to  ask  that  we  Christians  act  in  accord  with  estab- 
lished biblical  principles? 

Some  Modern  Day  Frustrations 

Two  ministers  in  the  same  congregation  disagree  on  the 
content  of  church  discipline.  The  members  encourage  dissen- 
sion by  choosing  sides  behind  each  man.  In  time  the  church 
divides  amidst  many  accusations  and  much  bitterness.  Once 
again  the  church  is  seen  by  the  world  as  the  chief  violator  of 
its  own  virtue. 

Christians  frequently  make  choices  on  the  basis  of  ease 
and  pride  rather  than  truth  and  challenge.  Today,  they  may 
choose  a church  this  way.  They  do  not  ask:  Does  the  church 
offer  a challenge?  Does  it  take  a stand  for  peace?  Will  it  be 
a channel  for  meaningful  service?  Is  it  an  example  of  class- 
less unity  in  Christ?  Is  it  racially  integrated? 

Where  is  the  Christian  spirit  of  sacrifice  with  which  the 
church  began?  Why  must  everything  please  us  before  we  co- 
operate? Have  we  become  pampered,  soft,  and  unconcerned 
about  the  real  issues  of  peace,  poverty,  and  prejudice? 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  lived  in  largely  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods near  the  churches  we  have  served.  Though  our  pres- 
ent neighborhood  is  very  nice,  not  one  Mennonite  family 
other  than  ours  lives  here.  Just  lately  a family  expressed 
willingness  and  several  wonderful  Christian  girls  led  by 
Catherine  Hernley  have  lived  here  for  a number  of  years. 
Other  Mennonites  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  local 
church  but  lived  in  neighboring  communities.  They  have  tak- 
en the  first  step.  The  second  might  be  for  someone  to  move 
in. 

Christians  pick  their  place  of  residence  largely  for  their 
own  convenience.  They  make  these  choices,  in  the  main,  no 
differently  than  do  non-Christians.  The  end  result  contributes 
to  the  serious  fragmentation  of  contemporary  man.  The  nice 
Christian  who  stays  insulated  from  his  Negro  brother  is  as 
guilty  as  the  obnoxious  purveyors  of  hate.  They,  more  than 
the  extremists,  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  class  and  caste 
in  America.  Dedicated  Christians  will  need  to  sacrifice  more 
than  money  to  bring  about  much-needed  attitudinal  changes. 
Reconciliation  is  impossible  without  social  sacrifice. 

Jesus  prayed  that  we  all  may  be  one.  In  our  society  it  is 
a lead  pipe  cinch  that  only  a trickle  of  Negro  Christians  will 
ever  make  it  into  middle-class  neighborhoods  and  churches. 
Racial  integration  will  never  succeed  until  it  moves  both  di- 
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rections.  Many  Americans  seem  to  prefer  to  keep  things  as 
they  are.  The  sensible  and  sensitive  follower  of  Christ  should 
not  be  among  them.  More  white  Christians  living  in  the  ra- 
cial ghettos  of  America  could  relieve  much  of  the  tension 
found  there. 

As  the  economic  and  cultural  gap  widens,  the  spiritual  gulf 
will  widen  too.  You  can’t  build  brotherhood  with  generous 
handouts  and  a paternalistic,  part-time  ministry.  You 
shouldn’t  embrace  your  Negro  sister  in  church  only  to  flee  at 
once  to  the  social  security  of  suburbia.  The  Christian  should 
live  above  the  law  and  sell  property  to  his  brethren  of  color 
whether  he  is  legally  required  to  or  not.  Churches  should 
forget  about  their  own  survival  and  do  what  is  best  for  all 
the  people  of  America. 

Why  This  Christian  Hypocrisy? 

It  is  well  that  we  ask  how  Christian  men  developed  the 
performance  gap.  Why  do  we  continue  to  preach  one  broth- 
erhood posture  and  practice  another?  We  are  all  more  or 
less  victims  of  a self-centered,  success-oriented  culture.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  material  is  a certain  status  ele- 
vator. Once  we  are  accustomed  to  a pattern,  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  develop  the  rationale  to  support  it. 

“Our  car  was  only  a year  old,  but  the  dealer  offered  such 
a good  deal.  Sure,  it  has  some  extras  we  didn’t  need,  but 
with  such  a bargain,  we  practically  got  them  free.” 

“There  are  too  many  needs  in  the  city  nearby  to  justify  a 
trip  to  Europe,  but  then  we  have  never  had  a real  vaca- 
tion.” 

“My  tithe  will  never  be  enough  to  win  the  war  on  pover- 
ty or  evangelize  the  world  anyway.”  And  so  the  rationaliz- 
ing continues. 

I have  heard  discrimination  in  the  sale  of  housing  defended 
by  Christians  because  it  would  lose  them  money.  Mammon 
above  their  brethren!  Members  of  our  church  have  been 
refused  swimming  privileges  by  Christians  because  of  what 
other  customers  would  think.  Some  conscientious  objectors  are 
silent  concerning  the  Vietnam  war  out  of  fear  of  being  iden- 
tified with  peaceniks.  Sect  churches  and  small  denominations 
have  developed  the  “unique  contribution  theory”  to  justify 
their  continuing  contribution  to  the  fragmentation  of  Christ’s 
body.  Evangelism  is  phony  when  it  becomes  the  unmitigated 
self-preservation  of  a particular  church.  Some  recoil  from 
evangelism  because  its  fruits  pose  a threat  to  the  status  quo. 

O Lord  Jesus,  how  long?  How  long  until  Your  people  re- 
pent? 

Most  people  indulge  in  some  sort  of  sham.  When  Chris- 
tians carry  this  over  into  intergroup  attitudes,  they  sabotage 
their  own  gospel.  The  facade  wears  thin;  the  hypocrisy 
shows;  and  men  laugh  in  derision.  Christians  are  weakening 
themselves  at  their  strongest  point  and  the  enemy  rushes  in 
capturing  our  minds  with  a deceptive  rationale. 

Is  There  Any  Hope? 

Of  course  there  is.  In  Jesus  Christ  there  is  always  hope. 
But  we  need  a new  understanding  of  our  elder  brother.  We 
need  to  see  Him  scorn  public  opinion  and  “mix”  with  every- 
body including  the  riffraff.  We  need  to  hear  Him  capsule  the 


gospel  into  the  actions  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  We  need  to 
behold  Him  dying  for  every  conceivable  kind  of  humanity. 

The  church  may  yet  lead  America  out  of  its  darkest  hour. 
Belligerent  abroad  and  compassionless  at  home  Americans 
have  sunk  to  a new  low.  Our  actions  reveal  a creeping  spir- 
itual cancer,  the  result  of  arrogance  and  affluence.  The 
church  is  but  the  echo  of  a mixed  up,  splintered  society.  She 
is  as  guilty  of  class  and  caste  as  any  other  social  institution. 
But  we  are  studying  and  listening  and  praying  and  so  there 
is  hope.  One  day  we  may  begin  practicing  what  we  teach. 

Our  largest  danger  at  the  moment  is  to  assume  that  once 
we  have  talked  about  a problem  we  have  thereby  solved  it. 
Or  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  for  our  shrewd  analysis  of 
the  situation.  This  will  not  resolve  the  issues.  Nothing  short 
of  revolutionary  change  will.  The  changes  needed  are  obvious 
and  the  time  is  now. 

In  race  relations  the  situation  will  continue  to  become 
worse  until  such  a time  as  residential  segregation  becomes  a 
two-way  street.  Will  Americans,  their  families  notwithstand- 
ing, deliberately  move  to  these  enclaves  of  impoverished  hu- 
manity that  are  the  direct  product  of  unchristian  attitudes? 
When  will  this  happen?  Will  Christians  help  or  hinder  social 
progress? 

We  are  too  late  to  take  the  lead  in  uniting  the  Christian 
church,  but  when  will  we  stop  dividing  it? 


Our  Peace  Witness- 

In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

1.  What  happened  on  May  18,  1967?  On  this  date  the 
press  published  a startling  item  of  news  causing  deep  concern 
on  the  part  of  Mennonites  and  other  Christians  with  consci- 
entious objections  to  military  service. 

The  news  was  that  on  that  day  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  had 
published  its  version  of  S.  1432,  the  proposed  military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  extending  the  draft  to  1971 — and 
that  the  bill  provided  for  the  induction  of  all  conscientious 
objectors  into  the  armed  forces. 

Since  neither  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns, nor  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  nor  the  National  Service 
Board  for  Religious  Objectors  had  anticipated  such  an  even- 
tuality, the  first  reaction  was  that  the  news  must  be  a mis- 
take, especially  since  the  Senate  bill  which  had  been  re- 
ported out  earlier  had  left  unchanged  the  provisions  of  the 
old  law  with  respect  to  conscientious  objectors.  When  a copy 
of  the  House  bill  was  finally  obtained  on  May  19,  however, 
the  news  report  of  the  previous  day  was  fully  confirmed. 

Careful  examination  of  the  bill  made  it  increasingly  clear 
that  this  was  the  most  serious  legal  threat  with  which  con- 
scientious objection  had  been  confronted  since  1917 — that  all 
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the  legal  gains  in  behalf  of  the  conscientious  objectors  which 
had  been  achieved  since  World  War  I were  in  danger  of 
being  wiped  out,  should  the  House  bill  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

True,  the  bill  said  that  following  induction  the  conscien- 
tious objector  “may  ...  be  furloughed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  armed  force  concerned  ...  to  perform  . . . civilian  serv- 
ice.” But  even  so  he  would  continue  under  military  control, 
subject  to  military  law,  and  if  charged  with  any  violation 
would  be  subject  to  court-martial  as  were  conscientious 
objectors  in  army  camps  in  World  War  I. 

Would  this  mean  a repetition  of  the  experience  of  the 
conscientious  objectors  in  army  camps  in  1917  and  1918.^ 
Would  army  officers  once  more  consider  it  their  duty  to 
convert  the  conscientious  objector  into  a soldier,  resorting 
to  every  conceivable  method  for  achieving  this  purpose? 
Would  there  be  a repetition  of  the  ridicule,  abuse,  and  brutal 
handling  in  the  guardhouse  which  characterized  the  1917-18 


experience?  Would  the  courts-martial  of  World  War  I,  with 
resulting  sentences  to  federal  prison  ranging  from  a year  to 
life,  be  restored  once  more  after  27  years  of  generally  sat- 
isfactory experience  with  civilian  alternative  service?  These 
were  some  of  the  questions  seriously  pondered  as  the  House 
bill  and  its  implications  were  considered. 

Persons  closely  associated  with  the  administration  of  the 
current  I-W  program  were  of  the  opinion  that  legislation 
requiring  induction  into  the  armed  forces,  had  it  been  in 
effect  during  the  past  two  years,  would  have  meant  that  one 
half  of  the  4,000  Mennonites  now  in  I-W  service  would  be 
in  prison.  It  was  obvious  that  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  May  18  required  speedy 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  others  with 
a concern  for  conscientious  objection  to  military  service. 

Next  week:  2.  What  was  done  about  it?  (Also  read  again 
Ivan  Kauffman’s  article,  “Congress  and  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors,” Gospel  Herald,  June  13,  1967.) 


The  Confession  of  a Debtor 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 


Since  I am  an  American  citizen,  the  unworthy  recipient  of 
freedom  and  domestic  tranquillity,  I am  debtor  to  my  fellow 
citizens  who  are  bound  by  the  cold  chains  of  race,  creed,  and 
discrimination,  to  my  human  brothers  who  live  in  lands  that 
are  haunted  by  fear  and  suspicion,  and  to  the  world  commu- 
nity— those  who  are  hungry  and  homeless,  those  who  are 
cold  and  sick,  and  those  who  lift  thin,  pleading  hands  toward 
the  sky. 

Because  my  body  is  well  and  strong,  I am  debtor  to  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  to  those  who  are  crippled — 
who  lie  in  pain,  and  to  those  who  are  slowly  dying  hopeful 
that  death  might  bring  some  joy  and  healing. 

Possessing,  as  I do,  a fair  level  of  mental  health,  I am 
debtor  to  those  who  chronically  complain  and  enjoy  the  pity 
of  self,  to  those  who  are  crushed  by  criticism,  abuse,  and  in- 
fidelity, and  to  those  who  sit  long  and  alone,  whose  mind  is 
tense  and  confused — their  vacant,  sad  faces  crying  for  com- 
passion. 

Grateful  for  education  and  the  educative  experiences  I now 
enjoy,  I am  debtor  to  those  who  cannot  read  or  write,  to 
those  who,  because  of  economic  necessity  or  the  need  for 
family  support,  are  not  privileged  to  attend  school,  and  to 
those  whose  education  is  inadequate  because  of  unqualified 
teachers  who  labor  to  teach  in  buildings  that  are  crowded, 
cold,  and  bare. 

Being  a member  of  a happy  family  where  love  and  consid- 


J.  Mark  Stauffer,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  professor  of  music  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  and  pastor  of  the  Charlottesville  Mennonite  Church. 

(Written  for  the  service,  Feb.  12,  1967,  Charlottesville  Mennonite  Church.  Sermon 
title — "I  Am  Debtor.”) 


eration  are  practiced,  I am  debtor  to  the  homes  where  chil- 
dren are  unwanted  and  uncared  for,  where  children  awake 
from  restless  sleep  to  feel  anew  the  pain  of  being  intruders, 
to  the  homes  that  are  torn  and  bleeding  from  criticism, 
anger,  and  infidelity,  and  to  the  homes  that  are  “withering 
away”  because  of  materialism,  self-seeking,  and  the  heart- 
break associated  with  the  brutality  of  alcoholism. 

Living,  as  I do,  in  a quiet,  pleasant,  protected  community, 

I am  debtor  to  those  who  live  in  crowded  buildings  and 
communities  where  neighbors  are  unfriendly  and  distant,  to 
those,  living  behind  locked  doors,  afraid  to  leave  their  homes 
from  fear  of  violence,  and  to  those  who  breathe  polluted  air, 
who  stand  looking  wearily  from  behind  iron  bars,  and  to 
those  who  know  the  pangs  of  daily  hunger,  chronic  illness, 
and  unemployment. 

Since,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  1 am  a citizen  of  heaven, 
the  unworthy  recipient  of  God’s  love,  I am  debtor  to  all  who 
do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ — the  national  and  the  inter- 
national, the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  to  the  widows  (women  who  are  separated  from  their 
husbands  and  do  not  know  Christ  the  Bridegroom)  and  the 
fatherless  (children  who  are  separated  from  their  fathers  and 
do  not  know  God  as  Father). 

I am  debtor  to  God  for  His  abundant  mercies,  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  His  great  salvation,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His 
presence,  wisdom,  and  comfort. 

I am  debtor  to  every  human  brother  and  especially  to 
those  who  cross  my  daily  path. 

I am  debtor  to  myself  to  remain  pure,  loving,  and  diligent 
until  I,  with  all  other  Christians,  am  called  to  share  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  in  heaven  forever.  Amen. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Mennonites  Meet  in  East  Berlin 


After  the  sessions  of  the  Eighth  Mennonite 
World  Conference  at  Amsterdam,  approxi- 
mately twenty  participants  in  that  gathering 
made  their  way  to  East  Berlin  for  an  unpub- 
licized “ unofficial’’  gathering  with  the  Mem 
nonites  of  the  DDR  (East  Germany)  on  Aug. 
5,  6,  1967.  Representatives  from  “the  West’’ 
came  from  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Paraguay, 
the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 

The  conference  had  been  arranged  and  the 
program  planned  primarily  by  John  R.  Frie- 
sen,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Ber- 
lin (West  and  East),  and  Walter  Jantzen,  a 
lay  minister  and  leader  in  the  East.  The 
general  theme,  like  that  of  the  Amsterdam 
sessions,  was,  “The  Witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  Program  participants  from  the  West 
included  Peter  Wiens  (Paraguay),  R.  de 
Zeeuw  (Holland),  Erland  Waltner,  John 
Howard  Yoder,  J.  R.  Barkman,  and  Elmer 

Dyck  to  Head  MCC 
in  Paraguay 

I.  R.  Dyck  is  the  newly  appointed  MCC 
and  MEDA  representative  in  Paraguay.  He 
will  be  succeeding  John  R.  Dyck  who  has 
spent  the  past  two  years  in  that  capacity. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyck  with  their  son  Randy 
left  for  Paraguay  on  Aug.  12. 

Prior  to  leaving,  they  spent  a week  at 
Akron  headquarters  for  orientation.  Climax- 
ing the  week  was  a day  spent  with  persons 
who  have  had  personal  experience  in  Para- 
guay, followed  by  a picnic  supper. 

At  the  picnic  William  T.  Snyder  spoke  of 
his  concern  for  the  Indian  resettlement  pro- 
gram. lErie  Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio  presented 
MEDA  and  the  part  it  plays  in  Paraguay. 
Martin  Harder,  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
build  the  Trans-Chaco  Roadway,  spoke  of 
the  problems  concerning  the  road’s  upkeep. 

The  Trans-Chaco  Roadway  connects  the 
Mennonite  colonies  with  Asuncion  and  is 
important  economically  to  the  colonies.  Rob- 
ert Miller  presented  the  broader  economic 
situation  of  the  colonies. 

Orie  O.  Miller  reminisced  with  the  group 
about  the  beginning  of  the  colonies  and 
presented  the  concern  and  need  for  con- 
tinuing work  with  the  Mennonites  of  Para- 
guay to  prepare  for  the  coming  years. 

I.  R.  Dyck  expressed  his  desire  to  continue 
the  work  in  Paraguay  and  said,  “I  want  to 
be  as  pliable  as  unbaked  dough  in  the 
Maker’s  hand.” 


Neufeld  (U.S.A.). 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Pfingst- 
kirche,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
East  Berlin,  which  has  made  some  of  its  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  Mennonites  of  the 
DDR  for  worship  and  other  meetings.  The 
pastor  of  this  congregation  participated  ea- 
gerly and  generously  in  the  conference  ses- 
sions and  on  Sunday  morning  members  of 
the  church  joined  with  the  Mennonites  in  a 
united  worship  and  communion  service  con- 
ducted by  John  R.  Friesen. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Peter  Miller,  a 
Baptist  minister  with  deep  commitment  to 
nonresistance,  was  installed  as  the  new  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  DDR, 
since  the  task  of  ministering  to  the  over  500 
scattered  Mennonites  of  the  country  has  be- 
come too  large  for  those  who  have  been 
carrying  responsibility  until  now.  At  this  in- 
stallation service,  greetings  were  brought  by 
a representative  of  the  Berlin  Council  of 
Churches,  by  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Pres- 
byterian) representatives,  as  well  as  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Mennonites  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  conference  involved  its  moments  of 
anxiety  for  both  planners  and  participants. 
While  the  conference  had  earlier  been  “ap- 
proved” by  recognized  authorities,  a later 
directive  stated  that  the  representatives  from 
“the  West”  should  confine  their  contributions 
to  “greetings  and  descriptions  of  the  Amster- 
dam conference”  and  that  they  should  not 
engage  in  “religious  teaching.”  Several  hun- 
dred songbooks  which  Dutch  representatives 
tried  to  bring  fo  the  conference  were  confis- 
cated at  the  border  after  a four-hour  deten- 
tion period. 

For  “Western  participants”  significant  mo- 
ments in  the  conference  included  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  a prominent  Berlin  medical 
doctor  who  showed  slides  of  his  relief  min- 
istries as  a Christian  physician  in  North 
Vietnam  and  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
U.S.  bombings  there,  including  the  demolition 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  one  of  which  he  had 
helped  to  construct.  They  heard  the  report 
that  needed  hospital  services  were  now  car- 
ried on  in  underground  caves  in  the  most 
pathetic  and  inadequate  circumstances.  They 
heard  the  warm  greetings  and  concerns  of 
Eastern  Church  men  (non-Mennonites)  ex- 
pressing repeatedly  sincere  appreciation  to 
Mennonites  for  keeping  the  questions  of 
baptism  (the  meaning  of  church  membership) 
and  the  peace  and  war  issue  before  contem- 
porary Christendom.  They  had  the  privilege 


of  participation  in  an  open  communion  serv- 
ice on  the  other  side  of  “the  wall”  on  Sun- 
day morning.  They  observed  that  East  Ger- 
man ministers  openly  criticized  Marxism  from 
the  pulpit  and  proclaimed  Jesus  Christ  as 
“the  only  hope”  for  the  contemporary  world. 

Several  of  the  “Western  representatives” 
expressed  surprise  over  the  favorable  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  East  Berlin.  All  were 
deeply  grateful  to  observe  the  dimensions  of 
relative  freedom  for  worship  and  ministry 
which  do  exist  there.  Moreover  the  depth  of 
Christian  concern  and  commitment  expressed 
by  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  East  was 
impressive. 

For  the  Mennonites  of  the  DDR  the  con- 
ference seemed  to  have  a profound  impact  in 
that  it  demonstrated  for  them  also  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  open  conference  gathering, 
which  many  of  them  had  considered  quite 
unfeasible  under  existing  conditions. 

Moreover,  many  of  them  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  awareness  that  they  are  being 
recognized  as  part  of  a worldwide  Mennonite 
brotherhood  as  well  as  of  an  “ecumenical 
fellowship”  in  East  Germany.  In  the  process 
of  “becoming  the  people  of  God”  in  the 
DDR,  this  kind  of  encouragement  may  well 
have  had  a decisive  impact  for  them.  One  of 
the  most  painful  aspects  of  their  present  sit- 
uation is  their  physical  separation  from  their 
brethren  in  “the  West.” 

Tears  flowed  freely  as  conference  partici- 
pants listened  to  a surprise  recording  of 
“There  Is  a Balm  in  Gilead”  sung  by  the 
Bethel  College  Choir,  shared  by  the  Luther- 
an pastor,  and  as  they  soon  thereafter  sep- 
arated from  each  other  in  the  awareness  that 
even  “THE  WALL”  could  not  destroy  the 
unity  which  Jesus  Christ  has  achieved  among 
those  who  love  Him  above  all  else. — Erland 
Waltner. 

CBS  to  Feature  Mennonites 

On  Sept.  10,  at  10:00  a.m.  EDT,  the 
CBS  News  series  Lamp  unto  My  Feet  will 
feature  Mennonites.  The  30-minute  docu- 
mentary will  be  called  “Mennonites:  The 
Peaceful  Revolution.” 

Mennonite  spokesmen  on  the  program  will 
include  J.  C.  Wenger,  John  Howard  Yoder, 
William  Klassen,  Dan  Hess,  Weldon  Troyer, 
John  Yordy,  Glen  Zeager,  and  Lewis  Strite. 

The  CBS  camera  crew  also  visited  the 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  congregation.  Go- 
shen College  students  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  seminary  choir  is  also  seen 
and  heard. 

According  to  CBS  producer  Ted  Holmes 
the  program  will  highlight  the  character  of 
the  Mennonite  community  today  and  the 
process  of  change  taking  place  within  it. 
Narrator  will  be  CBS  News  correspondent 
Stuart  Novins. 

The  program  is  scheduled  for  network 
release  Sept.  10  barring  unexpected  alter- 
ations or  preemptions  of  program  for  im- 
portant news  broadcasts. 
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Row  one:  Janet  Patton,  Esther  Clemens,  Sally  and  Ronald  Milne,  and  Margaret  and  Ray  Brubach- 
er.  Row  two:  Charles  Patton,  Wayne  and  Kathleen  Royer,  and  Winifred  and  John  Yordy.  Row 
three:  Ronald  and  Joyce  Moyer,  and  Clair  Esch. 

MCC  Orients  TAP  Personnel  for  Africa 


Two  leaders  from  the  Tanganyika  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Eliam  Mauma  and  Zedekia 
Kisare,  spent  some  time  with  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  orientees  during  Aug.  2-16. 
This  is  the  first  time  African  church  leaders 
have  been  able  to  participate  directly  during 
the  orientation  period. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  for  the  MCC 
Teachers  Abroad  Program  in  Africa.  One 
of  the  ways  to  prove  to  a nation  the  sin- 
cere desire  to  help  it  is  to  provide  that 
nation  with  what  it  needs.  Africa  needs 
teachers.  There  are  many  young  nations, 
suffering  the  pangs  of  growth  every  young 
nation  faces.  She  will  need  competent  lead- 
ers to  guide  her. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  Africa  will 
be  able  to  completely  staff  her  schools  with 
Africans.  Until  then,  the  TAP-ers,  along 
with  the  other  non-national  teachers,  will 
join  with  Africans  in  helping  to  produce 
future  leaders  of  the  world. 

The  TAP  program  also  sends  teachers  to 
Newfoundland.  The  Newfoundland  TAP 
orientation  school  will  be  held  during  the 
week  of  Aug.  17-23. 

Those  participating  in  the  August  orien- 
tation from  the  Mennonite  Church  follow: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Patton  will  be 
teaching  in  a secondary  school  in  the  Congo 
after  several  months  of  language  study  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  He  is  a graduate  of 
California  State  College,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
she,  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Faith  Mennonite  Church,  Downey,  Calif. 

Joyce  and  Ronald  Moyer  will  be  spending 
three  years  in  Mulango,  Kenya.  He  will  be 
teaching  at  a girls’  secondary  school;  his 
wife  will  serve  as  school  nurse.  He  grad- 
uated from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C.  She 


graduated  from  Rockingham  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, Harrisonburg,  Va.  She  is  a member  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  Fellowship,  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.;  he  is  a member  of  the  Deep 
Run  Mennonite  Church,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Yordy  will  be 
spending  three  years  in  Nigeria.  Both  grad- 
uated from  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  will  be  teaching  at  a Methodist  high 
school  in  Oturkpo.  She  is  a member  of  the 
East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  He  belongs  to  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Ashley,  Mich. 

Wayne  and  Kathleen  Royer  will  be  teach- 
ing at  Githumu  Secondary  School  in  Kenya 
for  the  next  three  years.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Tri-State  College,  Angola,  Ind.;  she,  of 
Goshen  College.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Market  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Brubacher  will  spend 
one  year  studying  language  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  before  going  to  the  Congo  as 
teachers  for  two  years.  Both  are  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  graduates.  He  also  holds 
a BD  from  the  Goshen  College  Biblical  Sem- 
inary. He  belongs  to  the  Elmira  Mennonite 
Church,  Elmira,  Ont.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Lake  Region  Mennonite  Church  in 
Minnesota. 

Ron  and  Sally  Jo  Milne  will  be  teaching 
for  three  years  at  Mosoriot  Teacher  Train- 
ing College,  Eldoret,  Kenya.  Both  are  grad- 
uates of  Goshen  College.  He  is  a member 
of  the  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  while 
she  belongs  to  the  Goshen  College  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Clair  Esch  will  spend  the  next  three  years 
teaching  in  Mombasa,  Kenya.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Esther  R.  Clemens,  a member  of  the 
Worcester  Mennonite  Church,  Worcester, 
Pa.,  will  be  teaching  for  three  years  at 
Kisii  College,  Kenya.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College  and  holds  an  MA  degree 
from  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  E.  Ritter  will  spend  one  year  in 
language  study  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  before 
going  to  the  Congo  to  teach  for  two  years. 
He  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege. He  is  a member  of  the  Holiness  Chris- 
tian Church,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Those  who  left  for  Africa  earlier  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Harnish,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Paul  Regier,  Newton,  Kan.;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Freeman  Miller,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Beachy  Reports  on 
India  Famine  Relief 

Although  the  far-reaching  drought  situa- 
tion in  India  has  been  relieved  considerably 
by  monsoon  rains  in  the  past  month,  re- 
turned missionary  John  Beachy,  past  director 
of  MCC’s  $90,000  emergency  relief  program, 
reported  that  crucial  rains  will  be  needed  in 
late  October  to  remedy  the  hunger  problem 
for  the  next  year. 

Beachy,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  is 
currently  on  a one-year  furlough.  They  have 
been  serving  in  India  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  since  1948. 

“A  good  crop  is  being  expected  for  this 
fall,”  he  said,  “especially  in  corn.”  Beachy 
related  that  J.  D.  Graber,  who  is  temporar- 
ily administering  MCC’s  program,  was  quite 
impressed  with  its  effectiveness.  “He  was 
surprised  at  the  large  numbers  of  people 
who  were  cooperating  with  food-for-work 
projects. 

“The  Indians  were  still  transplanting  rice 
shoots  when  we  left,”  Beachy  said.  “Rice  is 
more  of  a risk  than  com,  but  we  are  hoping 
for  the  later  rains  after  the  ones  during  the 
past  month.” 

The  government  of  India  provided  30 
pounds  of  rice  seed  per  tillable  acre,  based 
on  past  acreage  allotments.  Beachy  said  that 
in  a normal  season,  the  land  will  support 
80  pounds  of  rice  seed  to  produce  a maxi- 
mum crop.  In  Bihar,  where  MCC  was  giving 


MDS  Explores  Alaskan  Aid 

Over  18,000  people  were  evacuated  be- 
cause of  the  flood  during  the  second  week  of 
August  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  is  exploring  the  needs  fol- 
lowing this  flood. 

Delmar  Stahly,  MDS  executive  coordinator, 
has  contacted  the  Red  Cross  offering  the 
help  of  MDS.  Stahly  is  also  working  with 
John  Jantzi,  MDS  regional  director  of  the 
west  coast.  Either  Jantzi  or  Stahly  will  soon 
be  going  to  Fairbanks  to  assess  the  flood’s 
damage. 
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aid,  the  minimum  30  pounds  was  supple- 
mented by  at  least  ten  pounds  of  MCC  seed. 

“We  geared  our  program  to  provide  incen- 
tive to  the  farmers  to  prevent  a duplication 
of  this  past  experience,’’  he  said  in  reference 
to  the  food-for-work  program.  This  included 
digging  75  wells,  building  roads  for  transport, 
constructing  fresh  water  supply  tanks,  and 
scooping  out  ponds  to  provide  irrigation 
sources. 

“In  return,”  he  noted,  “they  were  given 
three  pounds  of  ground  grain  daily  for  food 
if  they  cooperated  in  our  program.  When 
planting  time  came,  we  closed  down  our 
other  projects  so  that  our  workers  could  turn 
their  energies  to  the  fields. 

Another  aspect  of  the  drought  relief  was 
administering  and  staffing  school  kitchens 
so  that  the  children  would  receive  minimum 
nutrition  requirements.  This  included  multi- 
purpose, high  protein  foods,  vitamin  supple- 
ments, and  medical  care,  including  preventive 
inoculations  against  cholera. 

“We  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
government,”  recounted  Beachy.  “All  the  145 
kitchens  were  opened  after  consulting  with 
officials.  We  provided  both  food  and  inspec- 
tion services. 

“The  deputy  commissioner  for  drought 
relief  said  that  we  (MCC)  were  the  first 
agency  to  come  in  with  aid.  In  December 
1966,  the  program  started  with  four  com- 
munity kitchens.  Once  we  started  our  kitch- 
ens, we  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  died  of 
starvation  in  our  area. 


“By  March  1967  we  had  opened  19  com- 
munity kitchens.  MCC  supplied  about  60 
tons  of  ground  corn  to  supplement  the 
food  provided  by  other  agencies.” 

Cooperating  in  the  famine-relief  program 
were  Church  World  Service  and  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Germany.  One  special 
donation  of  $12,000  was  given  to  the 
agencies  by  the  Evangelical  Fellowship  of 
India. 

Beachy  concluded,  “I  felt  we  had  ab- 


General  Conference  Sends 

August  23,  1967 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.  20025 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We,  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  in 
biennial  session  at  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania, 
have  offered  special  prayers  on  your  behalf. 
We  recognize  that  during  these  turbulent 
years,  many  unwelcome  burdens  fall  upon 
you  as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  esteem  the  dedication  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  you  discharge  your  duties,  and 
the  concern  which  you  have  shown  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 


Some  46,000  Arab  refugees  have,  so  far,  been  sheltered  in  eight  tented  camps  in  the  desert  of 
East  Jordan. 

After  hostilities  broke  out  in  the  Middle  East  in  June  1967,  more  than  150,000  “new”  refu- 
gees, two-thirds  of  them  estimated  to  be  already  registered  with  UNRWA,  left  their  homes  on  the 
West  Bank  of  Jordan  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  Israel.  Homeless  for  the 
second  time  in  their  lives,  these  refugees  are  totally  dependent  upon  the  humanity  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  order  to  stay  alive.  (Photo  by  Church  World  Service) 


solutely  wonderful  cooperation  with  the 
other  agencies.  MCC  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  squelching  all  the  organizational  red 
tape  that  had  to  be  eliminated  before  we 
could  go  on  with  the  program.” 

Beachy’s  regular  mission  assignment  in- 
cluded overseeing  additions  to  the  35-bed 
Nav  Jivan  Mennonite  Hospital,  coordinating 
the  work  of  four  churches  in  the  area,  and 
being  responsible  for  the  Latehar  station  and 
primary  school. 

Letter  to  the  President 

The  gospel  which  prompts  us  to  pray  for  our 
leaders,  however,  also  compels  us  to  cry 
out  once  more  against  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction wherever  this  is  found,  and  in  this 
instance  in  Vietnam  where  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  a principal.  Repelling  as  the  mis- 
deeds of  others  may  be,  American  military 
action  in  that  land  appears  to  us,  as  it  does 
to  many  other  Christians  here  and  abroad, 
to  be  unwarranted  and  evil.  And  in  this 
case,  as  in  any  other,  evil  requires  a change 
of  course,  not  escalation.  Yet  none  of  the 
administration’s  proposals  put  forward  to  end 
the  hostilities  have  indicated  a readiness  to 
acknowledge  errors  nor  to  turn  in  a new 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  though  the  roots  of  racial 
turmoil  are  complex,  is  it  surprising  when 
the  deprived  in  our  own  cities  turn  in  des- 
peration to  some  of  the  methods  of  violence 
which  the  government  employs  abroad?  We 
cherish  the  values  of  law  and  order,  but 
there  can  be  no  lasting  order  where  human 
needs  are  ignored.  It  is  our  sincere  belief 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  now  expended 
annually  for  war,  if  devoted  to  constructive 
purposes — for  the  improvement  of  housing, 
for  education,  for  employment,  and  for  hu- 
man rights — would  go  far  to  restore  order 
and  to  remove  the  appeal  of  violence  in  our 
own  cities  as  well  as  abroad. 

We  plead  with  you  on  behalf  of  those  who 
suffer  in  Vietnam,  both  North  and  South, 
and  of  the  deprived  in  our  own  midst:  turn 
back  from  the  immoral  course  on  which  the 
nation  is  now  embarked  in  Vietnam.  While 
the  bombing  and  fighting  continue,  moral 
forces  in  America  and  around  the  world 
which  could  heal  and  build  are  hindered. 
Surely  the  arts  of  diplomacy  can  fashion  new 
courses  of  action  once  the  moral  issue  has 
been  faced. 

We  address  this  appeal,  not  because  we  con- 
sider ourselves  innocent,  but  because  we 
stand  with  all  men  under  the  common  call 
of  the  gospel.  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  history, 
calls  all  men  to  salvation  and  peace  through 
faith  and  repentance  and  commands  us: 
“Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
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pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you, 
and  persecute  you.”  Confronted  by  the  de- 
mands of  Christ,  we  confess  that  we  have 
sinned.  We  have  not  been  sufficiently  moved 
by  the  terrible  suffering  endured  by  innocent 
victims.  We  have  not  done  enough  to  protest 
or  to  root  out  from  our  own  lives  the  things 
which  make  for  war. 

We  commit  ourselves  anew  to  our  ministry 
among  the  victims  of  war  in  Vietnam  but 
must  also  plead  once  more  that  the  way  be 


Mennonite  missionaries  dislocated  from 
their  work  in  divided  Nigeria  have  found 
permanent  work  or  assignments  on  an  in- 
terim basis  in  Ghana.  Some  wish  to  return 
to  their  previous  locations  in  eastern  Nigeria 
as  soon  as  this  is  possible. 

This  was  the  report  of  Wilbert  R.  Shenk, 
secretary  for  overseas  missions,  who  recently 
made  an  administrative  trip  to  Ghana  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Shenk  said,  “Those  who  wanted  to  go 
back  to  Nigeria  were  placed  in  flexible  posi- 
tions so  that  they  can  return  when  the 
opportunity  arises.”  He  added  that  the  po- 
litical situation  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  when  this  might  be. 

“Actually,  the  federal  government  in 
Nigeria  has  not  mobilized  itself  fully  for 
attack,”  he  commented,  “although  it  has 
sent  out  troops.  The  whole  mood  at  this 
point  is  one  of  escalation,  not  of  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  by  peaceful,  rational 
negotiation.” 

According  to  Shenk,  the  Lloyd  Fishers 


Academy  Opens  in  Kenya 

A 21-acre  plot  near  Nairobi  has  been 
purchased  for  the  development  of  a mission- 
ary children’s  school  to  serve  Tanzania, 
Kenya,  and  Somalia.  The  school,  known  as 
Rosslyn  Academy,  replaces  the  former  Mara 
Hills  School  for  missionary  children  in  Tanz- 
ania. 

Rosslyn  Academy  will  open  in  September 
1967.  The  four-bedroom  house  and  two- 
bedroom  cottage  will  provide  adequate  facil- 
ities for  the  first  year.  An  enrollment  of  30 
students  in  grades  one  through  eight  is 
anticipated.  Hopefully,  the  school  will  de- 
velop to  a nine-grade,  100-pupil  facility  on 
a self-supporting  basis. 

Staff  for  the  coming  term  are  Clarence 
and  Lois  Keener,  houseparents;  Clara  Landis 
and  Lena  Horning,  teachers;  and  Edith  Mar- 
tin, housekeeper. 


cleared  for  relief  to  be  brought  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South. 

Finally,  we  shall  not  cease  to  pray  God  that 
He  may  grant  you  the  strength,  the  courage, 
and  the  direction  you  need  to  undertake  new 
initiatives  in  these  important  matters. 

Sincerely  yours  for  Peace, 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  Moderator 
Howard  J.  Zehr,  Secretary 


will  remain  in  Accra,  Ghana,  for  the  balance 
of  their  current  term.  Fisher’s  previous  as- 
signment as  coordinator  of  the  Nigerian  TAP 
and  OMA  programs  was  terminated,  permit- 
ting him  to  become  the  American  represent- 
ative of  the  Christian  Service  Committee  in 
Ghana.  This  group  distributes  surplus  Amer- 
ican foods  and  provides  other  services  in 
cooperation  with  Church  World  Service. 

The  Stan  Friesens  hope  to  return  to 
Nigeria  when  conditions  improve.  They  have 
agreed  to  teach  during  the  fall  term  at  the 
Presbyterian  Bible  School  at  Abetifi,  Ghana. 
They  will  also  be  organizing  materials  for  a 
Bible  study  course  to  be  used  in  West  Africa. 
The  course  will  be  geared  specifically  to 
these  peoples. 

Abiriba,  in  East  Nigeria,  the  site  of  the 
Mennonite-operated  hospital,  is  free  of 
actual  military  activity,  according  to  latest 
reports  posted  July  30.  The  Wallace  Shellen- 
bergers,  the  Cyril  Gingerichs,  and  Martha 
Bender  are  there.  Shellenberger  is  the  only 
doctor  for  the  75-bed  hospital. 

The  Delbert  Snyders  are  in  Jos  in  north- 
ern Nigeria,  along  with  the  Truman  Millers. 
Snyder  has  a teaching  assignment  for  one 
year  there.  It  did  not  materialize  for  the 
Cliff  Amstutzes  to  relocate  in  the  same  area. 
Plans  were  for  them  to  return  to  the  States. 

George  Webers  have  located  near  Abetifi 
where  he  will  teach  at  the  Presbyterian 
secondary  school  and  his  wife  will  nurse  in  a 
hospital.  The  Webers  will  spend  the  last 
year  of  their  three-year  term  at  Abetifi. 

Nelda  Rhodes  is  attempting  to  find  a tem- 
porary teaching  position  in  a graduate 
nurses’  training  program  in  Accra.  She  hopes 
to  return  to  Nigeria  eventually. 

Overseas  mission  associates  Ken  Ropp  and 
Larry  Borntrager,  both  of  whom  have  two 
years  to  serve,  have  not  yet  accepted  per- 
manent positions.  They  are  in  Ghana. 

Shenk  said  that  the  Warren  Lambrights 
will  be  starting  their  three-year  term  later 
this  fall  at  a mission  hospital  in  Adiddome, 
Ghana,  until  they  are  able  to  go  to  Abiriba, 
East  Nigeria,  to  assist  the  Shellenbergers. 
Lambright  is  a medical  doctor. 


MISSIONARY  OF  THE  WEEK:  David  Yoder  is 
beginning  a two-year  assignment  at  Woodstock 
School,  Landour,  India,  as  an  overseas  mission 
associate.  He  is  teaching  history. 

Yoder  is  a 1965  graduate  of  Goshen  College 
with  a BA  in  history.  He  taught  two  years  at 
Western  Mennonite  School  where  he  was  also 
dean  of  boys. 

Yoder  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Edith  Yoder,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Menno- 
nite Church.  On  Sept.  2,  he  married  Addie  Am- 
stutz  in  India.  She  had  completed  two  years  there 
under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

VS-er  to  Japan  Teaches 
English  Conversation 

“It  takes  a willingness  to  adapt  to  another 
culture  and  a willingness  to  learn  the  Jap- 
anese language,”  said  Miss  Nancy  Eash,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  about  her  recent  two-year  volun- 
tary service  assignment  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Miss  Eash  was  an  English 
teacher  at  Kushiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

The  two-year  overseas  program  is  still 
relatively  new.  “But  the  Mission  Board  was 
willing  to  experiment  with  English  teaching 
and  the  two-year  term,”  Miss  Eash  said, 
“and  I was  happy  to  be  a part  of  the  pro- 
gram.” 

The  returned  teacher  is  a 1965  graduate 
of  Goshen  College.  She  also  studied  Japa- 
nese one  summer  at  Indiana  University.  She 
said  that  Japanese  professor  Yorifumi  Yagu- 
chi,  who  formerly  taught  at  Goshen,  influ- 
enced her  decision  to  go  to  Japan. 

When  Miss  Eash  arrived  in  Japan,  she  be- 
gan two  months  of  intensive  language  study 
before  moving  into  her  Japanese  home.  “1 
spoke  Japanese  every  day  in  this  home,”  she 
said.  “My  hosts  were  very  helpful  in  teach- 
ing me  conversational  terms.” 

Her  hosts  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eichiro 
Hatano;  he  was  formerly  moderator  of  the 
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Japanese  Mennonite  Conference.  “They  sort 
of  adopted  me  as  a daughter,”  Miss  Eash 
commented  fondly. 

The  English  teacher’s  weekly  work  load 
follows:  eight  hours  of  conversational  English 
classes  in  one  high  school;  two  hours  of  Eng- 
lish clubs  in  two  other  high  schools;  twc 
hours  of  class  in  a local  teachers’  college;  one 
hour  teaching  employees  of  a bank;  three 
hours  of  class  in  the  Hatano  home;  and  sev- 
en hours  of  tutoring  on  a private  basis. 

"Their  system  of  teaching  English  is 
geared  to  the  university  entrance  exams,” 
she  explained,  “which  means  that  the  em- 
phasis is  on  grammar  and  formal  structure.  I 
was  teaching  them  English  conversation.” 

Miss  Eash  said  that  she  had  440  pupils  in 
the  one  high  school  alone.  “Obviously,  1 
didn’t  get  to  know  each  one  personally,’’  she 
laughed. 

A typical  workday  included  teaching  three 
55-pupil  classes  at  one  high  school  until 
3:30  p.m.,  having  club  at  another  until  5:00 
p.m.,  and  then  tutoring  from  8:00  until  9:30 
p.m.  She  said,  “It  was  really  quite  a sched- 
ule, but  public  transportation  by  bus  was 
good.” 

“Japanese  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
are  very  vocal  about  their  feelings,”  she  said. 
“But  they  didn’t  show  any  antagonism  to- 
ward me  personally  although  they  carried 
anti-war  placards  and  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Kushiro.” 

She  added  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
exceptionally  well-mannered  and  extremely 
hospitable. 

Miss  Eash  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanford  Eash  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church. 


Good  Will  Singers  Donate 
Offerings  to  Eastern  Board 

The  Good  Will  Singers  raised  $1,990.85 
for  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities  as  their  choral  project 
this  past  year.  Half  of  the  money  will  help 
furnish  the  new  Voluntary  Service  center  at 
Anderson,  S.C.,  and  the  other  half  will 
supplement  operating  costs  of  the  Bible 
Academy,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 

The  Good  Will  Singers,  a choral  team  of 
36  members  from  about  24  congregations 
in  the  Lancaster  area,  were  directed  by 
Merle  Good.  From  November  1966  until 
June  1967  they  gave  many  programs  in  the 
local  area,  in  addition  to  four  short  tours 
to  nearby  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. The  money  was  raised  through  offer- 
ings and  donations  given  by  persons  who 
attended  the  programs. 

The  program  centered  on  the  theme, 
“Where  Do  You  Think  You’re  Going?”  and 
included  a variety  of  musical  and  literary 
renditions. 


FIELD 


Dedication  services  for  Shady  Grove 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  two  miles 
east  of  Greencastle,  Pa.,  will  be  held  Oct. 
14,  15.  Bro.  Marion  Good,  Logan,  Ohio,  will 
preach  the  dedication  sermon  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Change  of  address:  Clayton  L.  Swart  z- 
entruber  from  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Route  2, 
Petersburg,  Ont.;  Samuel  L.  Longenecker 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  c/o  H.  K.  Maust, 
R.D.  1,  Marietta,  Pa.  17547. 

Correction:  The  zip  code  is  listed  in- 
correctly for  Don  Reber  in  the  change  of 
address  in  the  Aug.  8 issue.  It  should  be 
61048. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  at  East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Sept.  17-24.  Philip  Miller,  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  at  Zion,  Broadway,  Va.,  Sept.  17-24. 
Jonas  L.  Hostetler,  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  Clinton 
Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  1. 
Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Salem, 
Shelly,  Pa.,  Sept.  3-10,  and  at  Lambertville, 
N.J.,  Oct.  1-7.  John  M.  Landis,  Milford, 
Neb.,  at  Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Oct.  1-8. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Pinto, 
Md.;  five  at  Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  four  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Chapel  of  the  Lord,  Premont,  Tex. 

Lancaster  Conference  is  planning  for  a 
series  of  special  meetings  for  engaged  cou- 
ples. Paul  T.  Yoder,  MD,  missionary  on  fur- 
lough from  Ethiopia,  will  serve  as  speaker. 
These  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July. 

Paul  T.  Yoder  will  also  be  serving  as 
one  of  the  ministers  at  Landis  Valley  con- 
gregation for  one  year  beginning  August 
1967. 

The  Lancaster  Fall  Conference  session 

will  be  held  at  Mellinger’s  Church,  Sept.  21. 

James  and  Pauline  Miller  have  returned 
to  Katmandu,  Nepal,  after  spending  some 
time  in  India.  They  are  pursuing  language 
studies.  Miller  wrote,  “I  want  to  get  the 
building  work  going  again  at  Ampipal  .... 
We  are  enjoying  the  work  and  life  here.” 

Until  further  notice  the  following  per- 
sons may  be  addressed  at  Box  341,  Accra, 
Ghana:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  J.  Fisher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Weber,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Friesen,  Nelda  Rhodes,  Larry 
Borntrager,  and  Ken  Ropp. 

Byron  Shenk  reported  from  Woodstock 


Calendar 


South  CentraJ  Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kaa,  Sept.  8-10. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  111.,  Sept. 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


NOTES 


School,  Landour,  India:  “I  have  been 
.hrough  an  extremely  busy  first  month  of 
this  new  year.  We  had  our  interschool 
soccer  tournament  and  I entered  three  teams 
and  then  I was  asked  to  officiate  three  times 
a week  for  two  weeks.  . . . Following  the 
elimination  of  our  teams  we  then  began 
basketball  at  Woodstock.” 

The  John  Beachy  family  will  reside  at 
800  College  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  during  the 
next  year. 

The  Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital, 

under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
currently  needs  a registered  X-ray  technician 
and  a director  of  nursing.  Interested  persons 
may  write  Lee  Schlabach,  administrator,  at 
Walsenburg,  Colo. 

Don  Brenneman  wrote  from  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  that  a dedication  of  a 
new  A-style  chapel  at  Moron  brought  more 
than  80  people  to  worship.  He  also  said 
that  a pastors’  retreat  at  Martinez,  a Buenos 
Aires  suburb,  was  highly  successful.  They 
discussed  the  “priesthood  of  all  believers” 
and  ways  in  which  they  could  cooperate  with 
other  evangelical  groups. 

An  Evanston,  III.,  man  called  Pastor 
Laurence  Horst  for  further  information  fol- 
lowing a Mennonite  Hour  broadcast  on  the 
subject,  “Does  Your  Marriage  Add  Up?” 
Horst,  who  is  pastor  of  Evanston  Menno- 
nite Church,  also  gave  the  address  of  The 
Mennonite  Hour;  so  the  listener  could  write 
for  a printed  copy  of  the  broadcast. 

Ordinations  in  Lancaster  Conference: 
Ben  Stoltzfus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  minister  for 
missionary  service  in  British  Honduras. 
Paul  S.  Landis,  Dover,  Pa.,  minister  for 
Tidings  of  Peace,  York,  Pa.,  July  23.  Roy  L. 
Brubaker,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  minister  at 
Lost  Creek,  for  missionary  service  in 
Somalia.  Simon  P.  Kraybill,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  deacon  for  Bossier’s,  July  23. 

Ministerial  permits  have  been  granted  by 
Lancaster  Conference  to  the  following  per- 
sons involved  in  home  mission  assignments: 
Donald  Martin  to  serve  as  pastor  at  Ham- 
ilton Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Lawrence 
Sauder,  pastor  at  People’s  Chapel,  Immoka- 
lee,  Fla.  Martin  Weber  to  serve  as  chaplain 
at  the  state  prison  farm  in  Alabama. 

Elvin  Stoltzfus  was  ordained,  Aug.  20, 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Elvin  has  been 
serving  as  pastor  for  one  year  with  a min- 
isterial permit  and  has  now  been  called  by 
the  congregation  to  serve  as  the  ordained 
pastor.  Elvin  is  a graduate  of  EMC  and 
received  his  master’s  degree  in  special  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Tennessee  where 
he  also  received  training  in  the  language  of 
signs.  He  is  teaching  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Deaf  that  is  held  in  Lancaster, 
Pa. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

The  article  by  Coffman  Shenk  concerning  capi- 
tal punishment  is  a great  article,  written  without 
bias  or  prejudice.  1 have  always  held  the  view  he 
expresses.  In  my  judgment  it  is  both  scriptural 
and  logical.  Never  in  the  annals  of  history  has 
authority  been  defied  as  it  is  today — in  the  home, 
church,  school,  and  nation.  Perhaps  today  we 
Americans  are  reaping  a harvest  sown  by  soft 
discipline.  The  highest  tribunal  court  in  our  land 
has  tied  the  hands  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
law  enforcement.  Criminals  and  those  who  are  a 
menace  to  decent  society  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  and  truly,  1 say,  every  American  is  suffering 
the  consequences. — Ed.  J.  Wittrig,  Albany,  Ore. 


Thank  you  for  publishing  the  very  excellent  and 
scripturally  sound  article,  "Another  Look  at  Capital 
Punishment,”  even  though  it  appeared  on  the 
Discussion  page,  as  though  it  was  optional  wheth- 
er or  not  a Christian  would  accept  the  clear  and 
unmistakable  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God!  . . . 

Thanks  also  for  the  excellent  editorial,  “Ecu- 
menism and  Evangelism."  This  one  point  alone 
should  be  enough  to  cause  us  to  stay  clear  of 
the  popular  ecumenical  movement,  for  evangelism 
is  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  true,  historic  Christian 
church.  Thank  you. — Elwood  Halteman,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa. 

o o o 

1 want  to  say  a hearty  "Amen”  to  the  editorial 
in  the  Aug.  8 issue,  “Ecumenism  and  Evangelism.” 
One  of  the  serious  test  questions  for  any  Chris- 
tian movement  is,  Does  it  fulfill  the  Great  Com- 
mission? The  weakness  of  ecumenism  as  it  is  now 
proclaimed  is  carefully  pointed  out  in  this  editorial. 

By  the  same  token,  our  own  Mennonite  congre- 
gations and  Mennonite  denomination  would  do  well 
to  apply  this  test  to  her  activities.  We  of  course 
must  often  bow  our  heads  in  confession  and 
shame.  May  the  Lord  lead  us  to  an  increased 
biblical  evangelism. — Allen  H.  Erb,  Hesston,  Kan. 


This  is  in  regard  to  the  July  4 issue.  Why 
did  you  "decorate”  the  front  page  of  the  Herald 
with  the  ornate  church  and  the  shiny  aluminum 
face  rather  than  the  simple  little  McConnellsburg 
church  we  found  in  one  corner  inside?  To  us, 
the  one  typifies  worship  in  humility  more  than 
the  other  and  so  many  traditionally  Mennonite 
churches  lie  in  idyllic  settings.  If  you  must  work 
on  a city  church,  what  about  Johnstown,  or 
Cleveland,  or  Cottage  City,  Maryland?  Couldn  t 
the  artistic  illustrations,  too,  have  some  relevance 
to  the  supporting  constituency? — Rhoda  Ressler, 
Japan. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Chandler,  Richard  K.  and  Dorothy  (Helmuth), 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  first  child,  Michael  Scott,  June 
17,  1967. 

Clemens,  Paul  and  Kathryn  (Landis),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Paul  Randy,  June 
8,  1967. 

Kauffman,  Larry  and  Lois,  Midland,  Mich.,  first 
child,  Bryan  Lee,  July  30,  1967. 

Kreider,  Marlin  L.  and  Elsie  E.  (Hunt),  Mil- 
lersville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Karen 
Yvonne,  July  25,  1967. 

Leatherman,  Clyde  and  Kay  (Keller),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Donna 
Beth,  Aug.  2, 1967. 


Leis,  Edmund  and  Lydiann  (Zehr),  Atwood, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Donald  Allan,  Aug.  3, 
1967. 

Miller,  James  and  Marilyn  (Steiner),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith  Lynn,  Aug.  2, 
1967. 

Plank,  Edwin  Jay  and  Margaret  Ann  (Smith), 
DeGraff,  Ohio,  first  child,  Edwin  Jav,  Jr.,  Mar.  4, 
1967. 

Springer,  Joe  and  Shirley  (Davis),  Hopedale, 

111.,  third  daughter,  Shelli  Kay,  July  22,  1967. 

Springer,  Ronald  and  Donna  (Bitner),  Hopedale, 

111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Camille  Suzanne, 
July  28,  1967. 

Weaver,  J.  Paul  and  Nora  (Sensenig),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Clair  Nelson,  July  14, 
1967. 

Wenger,  Ronald  E.  and  Mary  Arlene  (Yoder), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Judith 
Lynn,  Aug.  8,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy — Brown. — Roger  Beachy  and  Terry 
Brown,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by 
J.  Robert  Detweiler,  July  29,  1967. 

Brenneman — Schloneger. — James  Brenneman, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Salem  (Ohio)  cong.,  and 
Sandra  Schloneger,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong., 
by  Wayne  North,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Burkhalter — Lehman.— Terry  Burkhalter,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  and  Sandra  Lehman,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  both  of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Aug.  5,  1967. 

Croan — Chinaly. — Reginald  Croan,  Queens, 
N.Y.,  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  and  Marie  Helene 
Chinaly,  Queens,  N.Y.,  House  of  Friendship  cong., 
by  John  Smucker,  July  15,  1967. 

Donk — Hunter. — Jon  van  Donk,  Englewood, 
N.J.,  and  Carol  Hunter,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  House  of 
Friendship  cong.,  by  Elias  Zehr,  Apr.  8,  1967. 

Fisher — Kennell.— Gail  Fisher,  Brighton,  Iowa, 
Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Nancy  Kennell,  Eureka, 

III.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  Aug.  12, 
1967. 

Gingerich — Hertzler. — James  Gingerich,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Barbara  Hertzler, 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Frederick 
Vosburg  and  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  June  10,  1967. 

Hallman — Maurer. — Duane  Hallman,  Canton, 
Ohio,  First  Friends  Church,  and  Carol  Ann  Maur- 
er, Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Wayne  North, 
July  29,  1967 

Hershberger  — Hershberger.  — James  Hersh- 
berger, Woodburn,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Marie 
Hershberger,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong., 
by  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Martin — Weldy. — James  Martin,  North  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  Cheryl  Weldy,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
Goshen  College  cong.,  bv  J.  Robert  Detweiler, 
July  30,  1967. 

Montgomery — Swartzendruber. — Gary  Mont- 
gomery, Windsor,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Kay  Elaine  Swartzendruber,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  Go- 
shen College  cong.,  by  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  May 
27,  1967. 

Roth — Martin. — Roy  Roth  and  ' Lena  Martin, 
both  of  St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher,  July  8,  1967. 

Rumble — Arroy . — Gary  Rumble,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Maria  del  Ro- 
sario Hernandez  Arroy,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  House  of 
Friendship  cong.,  by  John  Smucker,  June  10,  1967. 

Russell — Hostetler.— P Douglas  A.  Russell, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Lela  Hostetler,  Indian- 
apolis, Beech  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Wayne  North,  Aug. 
12,  1967. 


Sauder — Freyenberger. — Duane  Sauder,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Nedra  Freyenberg- 
er, Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Roy 
Sauder,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by  Robert 
Hartzler,  June  17,  1967. 

Shellenberger — Miller. — Richard  Shellenberger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Raeola  Miller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  J. 
Robert  Detweiler,  June  3,  1967. 

Snader — Hertzler. — Dale  W.  Snader,  Milton, 
Pa.,  and  Darlene  L.  Hertzler,  Danville,  Pa.,  both 
of  Beaver  Run  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  assisted 
by  Ben  F.  Lapp,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Slabaugh — Roeschley. — Donald  M.  Slabaugh, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Mary  Ruth 
Roeschley,  Flanagan,  III.,  Waldo  cong.,  by  Earl 
Sears,  July  2,  1967. 

Slabaugh — Kaufmann. — Steven  Slabaugh,  Go- 
shen, Ina,  College  cong.,  and  Alice  Kaufmann, 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Willow  Springs  (111.)  cong., 
by  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  July  29,  1967. 

Thirtle — Schrock. — Eric  Thirtle  and  Doris 
Schrock,  both  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong., 
by  J.  John  J.  Miller,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Wadel — Bollinger. — Kenneth  Ray  Wadel,  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  Rowe  cong.,  and  Vera  Ruth  Bol- 
linger, Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pond  Bank  cong.,  by 
Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  assisted  bv  James  M.  Shank, 
Aug.  12,  1967. 

Yoder — Gilbert. — Olen  Yoder,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Jackie  Gilbert,  East 
Lansing,  Methodist  Church,  by  J.  Robert  Det- 
weiler, June  11,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brenneman,  Mary,  daughter  of  Emanuel  and 
Lydia  (Shetler)  Hershberger,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1874;  died  at  her  home  in 
Kalona,  Iowa,  July  27,  1967;  aged  92  y.  10  m. 
26  d.  On  Dec.  — , 1892,  she  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam D.  Brenneman,  who  died  Mar.  18,  1961. 
The  last  of  a family  of  ten  she  is  survived  by  2 
daughters  (Alma  and  Alta — Mrs.  Ora  Keiser),  one 
son  (Clark),  4 grandsons,  and  5 great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  July 
30,  with  J.  Y.  Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Amos  H.,  son  of  Amos  and  Mary 
(Detweiler)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Brutus,  Mich., 
May  1,  1892;  died  at  a nursing  home  in  Redmond, 
Ore.,  Aug.  12,  1967;  aged  75  y.  3 m.  12  d.  On 
Oct.  28,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Mussel- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mrs.  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Slagell), 
one  son  (Amos),  8 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
son, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Velina  Casebeer).  Six 
sisters  and  one  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sweet  Home  congre- 
gation. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Trace- 
well  Funeral  Home,  Aug.  16,  with  Orie  L.  Roth 
and  Oscar  Wideman  officiating. 

Burton,  Filmer  Wm,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Fulton 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  8,  1909;  died  June  4,  1967;  aged 
57  y.  11  m.  27  d.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
(Josephine  F.  Kready)  and  one  son  (Filmer  W., 
Jr.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Black  Oak  Menno- 
nite Church,  Hancock,  Md.,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  June  7,  in  charge  of  Michael  M. 
Horst. 

Drawbond,  Samuel,  son  of  John  and  Susan 
(Hailey)  Drawbond,  was  born  in  Sherando,  Va., 
Dec.  19,  1884;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Williston,  N.D.,  July  2, 
1967;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  13  d.  On  Feb.  11,  1908, 
he  was  married  to  Ella  Harshbarger,  who  died 
in  1928.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Joseph,  Amos, 
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and  Emmett),  3 daughters  (Hettie — Mrs,  George 
Melby,  Ruth— Mrs.  John  Elvert,  and  Mary),"  12 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Nannie),  One  son  (David),  one  daughter 
(Nellie),  one  brother  (Will),  and  one  sister  (Flor- 
ence) preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Coalridge  (Mont.)  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Westby,  Mont.,  July  6,  with  Jonas 
Beachy  in  charge;  interment  in  Coalridge  Cem- 
etery. 

Ernst,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Musser,  was  born  at  Wallenstein,  Ont. , 
Nov.  26,  1884;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Aug. 
11,  1967;  aged  83  y.  8 m.  i6  d.  On  Mar.  16, 
1910,  she  was  married  to  Milton  Ernst,  who 
died  in  1958.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Helen 
Ernst  and  Erma — Mrs.  Howard  Wolff),  one  broth- 
er (Amos),  and  3 grandchildren.  One  daughter 
(Mrs.  Muriel  Bowman)  died  in  1956.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchen- 
er, where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  15, 
with  Robert  N.  Johnson  and  John  H.  Hess  offi- 
ciating. 

Kauffman,  Otis  A.,  son  of  Christian  and  Kath- 
ryn (Marner)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Jan.  9,  1900;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  July  24,  1967;  aged  67  y. 
6 m.  15  d.  On  Mar.  11,  1922,  he  was  married  to 
Martha  N.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Vernon,  Wayne,  and  John  D. ),  10 
grandchildren,  one  stepgrandchild,  and  2 step- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  South  Union  Church,  July  27,  with  Homer 
Knabel  and  Ralph  Smucker  officiating. 

Knicely,  F.  H.  (Phil),  son  of  David  and  Mar- 
tha (Coakly)  Knicely,  was  born  near  Dayton,  Va., 
Mar.  1,  1875;  died  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks, 
June  27,  1967;  aged  92  y.  3 m.  26  d.  On  Dec.  4, 
1902,  he  was  married  to  Maggie  Wenger,  who 
died  in  Sept.  1965.  Surviving  are  6 daughters 
(Vernie — Mrs.  John  Burkholder,  Fannie — Mrs.  Paul 
Andrews,  Delphia — Mrs.  Thomas  Rhodes,  Artie — 
Mrs.  Mahlon  Horst,  Della — Mrs.  Roy  Bowman, 
and  Naomi — Mrs.  William  Burkholder),  4 sons 
(Herman,  Irvin,  Reuben,  and  Alvin),  44  grand- 
children, 34  great-grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  View  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  29,  with  Russel  Cline  and  Paul 
Shank  officiating. 

Rhodes,  Thomas  Reuben,  son  of  Stella  (Heat- 
wole)  Rhodes  and  the  late  Emmer  F.  Rhodes,  was 
born  at  Dayton,  Va.,  Apr.  24,  1919;  died  June  25, 
1967;  aged  48  y.  2 m.  1 d.  He  was  married  to 
Delphia  Knicely,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 children  (Phyllis,  Wanda,  Lendon,  and  Elaon), 
6 sisters  (Sadie — Mrs.  G.  F.  Wine,  Margaret — Mrs. 
Harry  Keller,  Hazel — Mrs.  George  Heatwole, 
Minnie— Mrs.  Raymond  Carr,  Helen — Mrs.  Robert 
Shank,  and  Marie — Mrs.  Norman  Shank),  and  4 
brothers  (Paul,  E.  F.,  Jr.,  William  J.,  and  Stanley 
E.).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Bank 
Church,  June  27,  with  Olen  McDorman  and 
Simeon  Heatwole  officiating. 

Troyer,  Jeffery  Lynn,  son  of  Wilbur  and 
Idella  (Somtpers)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Sturgis 
Memorial  Hospital,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  July  26,  1967; 
died  2 1/2  hours  later.  Surviving  besides  the 
parents  are  the  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Orpha 
Troyer),  the  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Sommers),  5 brothers,  and  4 sisters. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  the  Shore  Cem- 
etery, July  27,  with  Aldine  Haarer  officiating. 

Yoder,  Nancy  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  A.  and 
Alma  (Glick)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Allensville,  Pa., 
Oct.  15,  1945;  died  in  a highway  accident  at 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1967;  aged  21  y.  9 m. 
29  d.  Besides  her  parents,  she  is  survived  by  her 
fianc(e'(Barry  Pennington),  one  brother  (Sanford), 
and  one  sister  (Elsie).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Big  Valley  Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Allensville  Church,  Aug. 
16,  with  Nelson  R.  Roth,  Harry  D.  Hock,  J. 
Elrose  Hartzler,  and  John  B.  Zook  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


Bishop  J.  N.  Hostetter,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  General  Conference.  Hostetter  has 
served  as  editor  in  chief  of  Brethren  in 
Christ  publications  and  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Visitor,  the  official  organ  since  1947. 

Appointed  editor  in  chief  of  Brethren  in 
Christ  publications  is  John  E.  Zercher,  cur- 
rently serving  as  the  denomination’s  pub- 
lishing agent  and  manager  of  Evangel  Press. 

O O O 

The  cheapest  Bible  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  a paperback  Roman  Catholic  edition 
of  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  which  is 
now  selling  in  Britain  for  $1.18  a copy.  The 
Bible  was  issued  by  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society. 

a o o 

Giovanni  Cardinal  Urbani  has  expressed 
his  grave  concern  over  the  “immoral”  state 
of  current  feminine  mini-fashions. 

Cardinal  Urbani,  who  is  Patriarch  of  Ven- 
ice, charged  that  “vanity  at  the  service  of 
special  interests  and  passions”  has  engen- 
dered such  “shameless  and  provocative” 
fashions  that  “could  not  help  but  worry 
those  who  have  the  moral  health  of  our 
people  at  heart.  ” 

The  Italian  Radio,  commenting  on  Car- 
dinal Urbani’s  pastoral,  said  that  his  appeal 
was  no  doubt  motivated  by  the  growing  in- 
vasion in  Italy  of  miniskirts  and  "almost 
nakedness”  on  the  beaches. 

o o o 

Cleanup  at  Glassboro,  N.J.,  following  two 
short  conferences  between  Russian  and  Unit- 
ed States  heads  of  government  was  no  small 
operation.  There  were  acres  of  debris,  sand- 
wich wrappers,  pop  bottles,  cartons,  cups, 
and  crates.  New  Jersey  Bell  installed  and 
disconnected  750  telephones.  Eight  miles  of 
special  fence  around  the  campus  was  rolled 
up  and  moved  away.  Broken  shrubbery  and 
trampled  lawns  were  everywhere  present. 

o o o 

Although  millions  of  people  are  starving — 
over  half  the  world  went  to  bed  hungry  last 
night — Americans  last  year  spent  $3  billion 
on  dogs  and  $550,000,000  on  dog  accessories. 

Once  upon  a time  all  a dog  wore  was  a 
collar.  Nowadays,  however,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  coddled 
canine  may  turn  up  at  the  beach  in  a bikini 
or  at  a party  with  false  eyelashes. 

O O O 

Out  of  every  100  American  adults,  75  be- 
lieve jn  the  divinity  of  Christ,  five  percent 
fewer  than  in  1952,  according  to  a Gallup 
Poll  conducted  for  the  monthly  Catholic 
Digest. 

The  poll — made  in  1966  and  discussed 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  magazine — 
showed  that  among  a representative  cross 
section  of  people  72  percent  believe  that 


Christ  was  God  and  three  percent  indicated 
a belief  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  noted  that  in  a similar  poll  in 
1952,  74  percent  believed  Christ  was  God 
and  6 percent  said  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 

In  the  recent  survey,  only  one  out  of 
every  100  indicated  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  ever  lived. 

o o o 

A “secular  opportunity  for  the  gospel”  is 
being  given  to  Christians  in  Asia  where 
total  communities  are  struggling  for  “great- 
er human  dignity  and  fuller  human  exist- 
ence,” according  to  a churchman  from  India. 

The  Reverend  M.  A.  Thomas,  director  of 
the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Bangalore,  India, 
told  delegates  to  the  World  Mission  Con- 
ference of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.  meeting  in  Montreat,  N.C.,  that  no 
longer  can  Christians  live  in  ghettos  of  iso- 
lation and  uniqueness. 

Speaking  -of  relations  between  Christians 
and  members  of  other  religions  such  as 
Islam,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism,  he  said; 

"We  cannot  class  all  men  under  different 
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religious  labels  today.  Millions  in  India  and 
all  over  Asia  are  struggling  for  a fuller  life 
with  a faith  which  could  be  termed  secular 
in  character.  What  I want  to  say  is  that 
the  secular  situation  is  a new  opportunity  for 
the  gospel.” 

The  wrestling  which  is  going  on  in  Asian 
countries  may  lead,  the  speaker  said,  “to  an 
openness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  an  unprecedent- 
ed manner  or  it  may  lead  to  a self-conscious 
rejection  of  Christ. 

"Very  much  will  depend  on  the  future 
performance  of  the  church,”  he  claimed. 
Whatever  form  of  religious  or  secular  ex- 
pression the  future  may  hold,  it  must  be 
“considered  as  part  of  the  history  of  the 
new  creation,  Mr.  Thomas  concluded. 


Psychiatrists  commit  suicide  at  the  rate  of 
70  per  100,000  persons — four  times  the  rate 
of  the  general  population,  according  to  the 
July  newsletter  of  the  Schizophrenia  Foun- 
dation. 

0 o o 

Excavations  which  may  eventually  lead 
scholars  to  parts  of  the  original  temple  of 
King  Solomon  will  begin  at  the  Wailing 
Wall,  Judaism’s  most  sacred  shrine,  Israeli 
officials  announced  in  Jerusalem. 

When  Israel  captured  Jerusalem’s  Old  City 
from  Jordan,  Jews  were  given  access  to  the 
Wailing  Wall  for  prayers  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  two  decades.  Now,  after  consultations 
among  government  officials,  religious  leaders, 
architects,  and  archaeologists,  the  Wailing 
Wall  will  also  be  made  the  site  of  scholarly 
excavations. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wall  now  visible 
on  the  surface  stands  atop  some  20  tiers  left 
from  former  structures.  The  part  of  the 
present  wall  immediately  above  ground  is 
said  to  be  a remnant  of  the  second  temple, 
begun  by  King  Herod  the  Great  and  com- 
pleted only  in  A.D.  64,  six  years  before  it 
was  destroyed  by  a Roman  army. 

King  Solomon’s  temple,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Babylonians  in  587  B.C., 
occupied  the  same  site  and  remains  of  it 
are  believed  to  lie  far  below  the  Wailing 
Wall  under  tons  of  debris.  The  present  ex- 
cavations are  not  expected  to  get  as  far 
down  as  King  Solomon’s  temple,  but  they 
will  probably  lead  to  further  excavations  at 
the  site. 
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More  than  600  official  delegates  from  18 
countries  gathered  in  Zurich  for  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  of  the  Church  of  God 
(Anderson,  Ind.)  devoted  to  inspirational 
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Two  of  the  countries  from  which  delegates 
came  were  communist — East  Germany  (two) 
and  Hungary  (one).  Over  half  of  the  dele- 
gates were  from  West  Germany — 355.  The 
Church  of  God  in  the  U.S.  had  130  repre- 
sentatives and  that  in  the  host  country, 
Switzerland,  40. 
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Even 

the  Righteous 
Commit 
Suicide 


By  William  P.  Seibert 


The  burning  sensation  of  smelling  salts  penetrated  the  ref- 
uge Janet  sought  in  the  black,  silent  world  of  unconscious- 
ness. And  with  the  return  to  consciousness  returned  the  un- 
believeable  words  that  had  struck  with  hammerlike  blows: 
Jim  is  dead! 

But  it  just  couldn’t  be,  screamed  Janet’s  entire  being,  re- 
jecting the  reality  of  what  had  happened.  Jim  was  but  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Only  last  week  the  pastor  spoke  of  Jim  as 
"the  salesman  who  looked  more  like  an  all-American  half- 
back.” And  just  six  hours  ago,  Jim’s  sons,  Ricky,  Paul,  and 
Jeff,  had  stood  wide-eyed  on  the  edge  of  the  YMCA  swim- 
ming pool  and  watched  their  dad  swim  its  length  several 
times. 

Just  one  year  had  passed  since  Jim  and  Janet,  with  their 
three  small  children,  had  moved  into  Bridgeport.  It  was  a 
fortunate  day  for  that  town.  Especially  for  the  church  Jim’s 
family  attended.  The  youth  group  soon  increased  from  fifteen 
to  sixty-five.  But  that’s  the  way  it  was  with  Jim.  “He  has  a 
personality  like  a magnet,”  his  boss  always  said.  “He  simply 
draws  people  to  himself.” 

But  now  Jim  was  dead.  Jim  had,  in  a very  real  sense, 
killed  himself.  Oh,  not  with  a gun  or  a rope  around  his  neck. 
Jim  had  committed  suicide  with  a knife  and  a fork  and  his 
wife’s  best  cooking. 

For  two  years  Jim  had  been  troubled  with  high  blood 
pressure.  For  two  years  doctors  had  been  warning  him  that 
he  was  overweight,  that  he  was  digging  his  own  grave  with 
his  teeth.  But  Jim  felt  pretty  well,  he  looked  fine,  his  wife 
was  a great  cook,  and  he  loved  to  eat.  So  he  threw  caution 
and  common  sense  to  the  four  winds,  and  enjoyed  himself. 
More  than  once  he  had  jokingly  remarked  to  the  doctor, 
“Oh,  well,  you  only  live  here  once;  you  might  as  well  enjoy 
good  food! 

Yet  this  same  man,  now  dead  at  forty-five  from  deliber- 
ately overeating,  had  repeatedly  reminded  the  youth  of  his 
church  of  the  Bible’s  statement:  “What?  know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own  (1  Cor. 
6:19)? 

A leader  of  a teenage  group,  who  decided  to  stop  smoking, 
said,  “We  have  seen  films  on  TV  of  lungs  infected  by  cancer, 
and  after  talking  it  over  we  have  decided  to  give  it  up.  Since 
our  parents  don’t  have  the  willpower  to  set  us  a good  exam- 
ple by  stopping  smoking,  we  decided  to  set  them  one.  Per- 
haps this  will  be  necessary  in  the  weight  department  as 
well! 


Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill 

It  is  a strange,  yet  undeniable  fact,  that  while  we  practice 
the  law,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  with  regard  to  others,  we 
calmly  go  about  the  business  of  killing  ourselves.  We  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  since  we  do  not  wield  a gun  or 
sword  we  are  innocent  of  taking  human  life.  Yet  evidence 
very  clearly  exposes  the  knife  and  fork  as  being  every  bit  as 
lethal  as  any  other  weapon  used  to  inflict  death.  Not  to 
mention  the  legion  of  other  diseases  directly  attributed  to 
obesity. 
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Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  over  twenty  million 
persons  in  this  country  are  10  percent  or  more  overweight, 
and  some  five  million  are  at  least  20  percent  overweight.  Al- 
though some  of  these  cases  are  the  result  of  a glandular  or 
metabolic  disorder,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  are 
overweight  simply  because  the  individual  eats  more  food  than 
his  body  requires. 

Doctors  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  made 
an  extensive  survey  of  25,998  overweight  men  and  24,901 
overweight  women  who  had  been  issued  policies  between 
1925  and  1934.  At  the  time  the  policies  were  issued,  the 
ages  of  these  people  ranged  from  twenty  to  sixty-four,  and 
most  of  them  were  over  20  percent  overweight.  By  1950, 
3,713  men  and  2,687  women  of  this  survey  had  died.  In  the 
male  group  the  death  rate  was  150  percent  of  normal  for 
men  of  those  ages,  and  in  the  female  group  the  rate  was  147 
percent  of  the  expected.  This  increased  death  rate  was  great- 
est among  the  overweight  men  who  were  in  the  younger 
age-groups  when  their  insurance  policies  were  issued. 

This  continual  abuse  and  ultimate,  untimely  destruction  of 
the  temple  of  God  presents  a threefold  tragedy.  First,  it 
presents  the  individual  before  God  as  a violator  of  one  of 
life’s  most  sacred  trusts:  the  care  and  concern  of  his  body,  the 
most  remarkable  creation  there  is.  Little  did  David  the 
psalmist  fully  realize  how  true  was  his  statement,  “For  I am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.’ 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  human  brain  contains 
over  ten  billion  neurons;  each  of  these  cells  is  connected  with 
hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  others.  No  machine 
ever  devised  by  man  could  ever  approach  the  complexity  and 
versatility  of  the  human  brain. 

In  the  book,  The  Computer  Age,  the  cost  of  duplicating 
the  brain’s  cells  and  connections  is  estimated  thusly:  even  at 
the  ridiculously  low  cost  of  only  five  cents  per  cell  and  one 
cent  per  connection,  the  cost  would  come  to  more  than  one 
quintillion  dollars,  or  one  billion,  billion  dollars — more  money 
than  all  the  governments  in  the  world  together  possess. 
Surely  this  is  an  investment  (or  should  I say  a trust)  worth 
protecting. 

Secondly,  it  robs  both  God  and  man  of  persons  of  talent 
and  means  who  are  so  desperately  needed  in  our  complex 
and  materialistic  society.  Eternity  will  reveal  how  many 
young  persons  alone  were  lost  to  the  Lord  because  of  Jim’s 
untimely  departure.  He  never  got  around  to  meet  them.  Per- 
haps if  he  could  have  remained  for  twenty  or  more  years. 

. . . And  what  a colossal  loss  to  the  church. 

And  finally,  this  caloric  suicide  often  deprives  a wife  of  a 
husband  and  children  of  a father.  It  usually  means  that  the 
mother  must  seek  employment  and  raise  the  children  alone. 

It  might  be  a good  suggestion  that  every  Christian  paste 
the  following  statistics  on  his  daily  mirror:  If  a middle-aged 
person  is  ten  pounds  above  the  normal  weight  for  his  height, 
the  danger  of  death  is  increased  by  8 percent;  if  he  is  twenty 
pounds  overweight,  the  mortality  rate  is  18  percent  greater; 
for  thirty  pounds  overweight,  the  percentage  is  28  percent; 
fifty  pounds  of  overweight  is  56  percent  above  average. 

It  might  also  be  a wise  suggestion  to  place  under  those 


statistics  the  words:  “But  I keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection:  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I have 
preached  to  others,  I myself  should  be  a castaway”  (1  Cor. 
9:27). 

Not  of  This  World 

In  a study  of  five  hundred  overweight  people,  a noted 
physician  discovered  that  four  hundred  and  seventy  of  them 
definitely  ate  more  when  they  were  nervous,  worried,  or  idle. 
Most  showed  visible  signs  of  inferiority  feelings,  depression, 
and  boredom. 

One  lady  explained  why  she  had  always  felt  inferior. 
When  she  was  a child  she  was  quite  thin.  Her  playmates 
teased  her,  laughed  at  her,  and  tagged  her  with  the  nickname 
“Skinny.”  To  cope  with  this  feeling  of  rejection  and  inferi- 
ority, she  ate  far  more  than  she  needed.  This  made  her  feel 
“big.”  Eventually  she  became  “big,”  but  so  also  did  the 
many  problems  she  hadn’t  bargained  for.  It  wasn’t  until  she 
honestly  faced  her  problem  and  turned  it  over  to  God  that 
she  found  victory  over  what  she  was  eating — and  over  what 
was  eating  her. 

Most  problems  of  overweight  need  to  be  dealt  with  spiritu- 
ally. Instead  of  eating  to  overcome  worry  and  nervousness, 
the  Christian  ought  to  see  himself  as  a child  of  God.  He 
needs  to  practice  the  teachings  of  Jesus:  "Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor 
yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  . . . Your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  Does 
not  Jesus  offer  a “peace  that  passeth  human  understanding ”? 
And  is  it  not  written  that  “perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  ? 

If  loneliness  is  the  cause  of  overeating,  Christ  has  still  an- 
other remedy:  “I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 
And  if  discontentment  or  depression  is  the  enemy,  remember 
the  words  of  Paul:  "For  I have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state 
I am,  therewith  to  be  content”  (Phil.  4:11b). 

One  man  offered  an  interesting  weight  formula:  "Just  take 
a good  dose  of  the  wonder  drug  sulpha-denial.  The  Bible 
puts  it  like  this:  “Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong  (1  Cor. 
16:13). 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  too  much  weight  we  can 
find  encouragement  in  remembering  that  the  Bible  considers 
our  weakness.  Drugstore  prescriptions  offer  no  inner  strength 
— when  one  is  weak,  pills  leave  him  weak.  Not  so  with  God. 
When  one  is  weak,  he  then  can  be  made  strong  through 
Christ.  And  with  Paul  he  is  able  to  say,  “I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me”  (Phil.  4:13). 

Food  is  good  and  necessary  even  for  the  righteous.  But 
food  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  food.  As  in  every  other 
area  of  the  Christian’s  life,  moderation  and  discipline  should 
be  exercised  at  the  dinner  table.  God  gave  man  a marvelous 
body  to  house  the  mind  and  soul.  But  unless  the  soul  is 
right,  the  body  cannot  remain  so. 

Perhaps  we  could  best  close  with  one  more  verse  from 
God’s  Word:  “All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient:  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I will 
not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any”  (1  Cor.  6:12). 

— from  Vital  Christianity.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Amsterdam  Six  Weeks  Later 

Let  me  say  a few  more  words  about  Mennonite  World 
Conference  before  too  much  water  Hows  under  the  637 
bridges  of  Amsterdam.  Historians  can  decide  whether  or  not 
it  was  a significant  conference.  We  amateurs  had  better  leave 
the  matter  in  their  hands.  It  irked  me  some  when  already  on 
the  second  day  people  would  ask,  "Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  conference?"  I wonder  if  it  is  a North  American  trait 
to  begin  evaluating  everything  before  it  has  barely  begun. 

I do  not  intend  to  evaluate.  But  I would  like  to  make 
some  comments.  Here  were  the  representatives  of  a world 
brotherhood  of  some  460,000  Mennonites.  Persons  came  to- 
gether from  36  nations.  The  fact  that  they  were  together  was 
significant — more  significant,  I think,  than  anything  that  was 
said  or  could  have  been  said  in  speeches.  The  overwhelming 
imbalance  of  North  American  delegates  as  compared  to  dele- 
gates from  emerging  nations  was  significant  too — embarrass- 
ingly significant.  Clearly  Africans,  for  example,  would  have 
been  just  as  happy  to  be  there  in  droves  as  North  Americans 
were  but  how  could  they?  Don  Jacobs  noted  the  "scandal” 
(his  word)  of  inequality.  Why  should  it  take  the  entire  annual 
income  of  an  African  brother  for  three  years  for  one  round 
trip  ticket  to  Mennonite  World  Conference?  Why  should  an 
American  Mennonite  be  able  to  come  from  a greater  distance 
spending  only  last  year’s  raise? 

Informal  contacts  made  the  conference  significant.  Hundreds 
of  Dutch  homes  had  the  coffeepot  boiling  for  their  brethren 
from  any  one  of  three  dozen  countries  when  the  delegates 
scattered  in  the  evening.  Those  informal  chats,  those  bridges 
of  contact  built  between  brethren,  carry  an  importance  that 
cannot  really  be  evaluated.  Where  we  stayed  the  lady  said  on 
our  leaving,  "We  will  come  to  see  you  in  America  some- 
day.’ 

Then  there  was  the  red-haired  waitress  who  worked  at 
the  RAI  Building.  When  Jan  Gleysteen  talked  to  her  in 
Dutch,  he  discovered  that  she  too  was  a Christian  pacifist, 
though  not  a Mennonite.  Just  by  being  alert  at  the  coffee 
counter  she  knew  now  what  the  Mennonites  stood  for,  and 
she  was  sympathetic. 

Few  people  noticed  the  auditorium  security  guard  who  sat 
down  by  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bleachers,  took  his  offi- 
cial cap  off,  and  began  listening  to  the  speakers.  Few  people 
noticed  either  that  as  the  meeting  went  on  he  gradually 
moved  in  closer  and  closer,  identifying  himself  with  the  Men- 
nonite crowd. 

Less  welcome  perhaps  were  the  beatniks.  They  knew  too 
that  there  was  a Mennonite  Conference  in  town.  And  they 
knew  what  Mennonites  believed.  One  said,  "I  am  a pacifist 
too  and  almost  a Mennonite."  Now  there’s  a challenge. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

0 God, 

Here  l am 

Endeavoring  to  pray 
Under  Your  all-seeing  eye. 

1 tremble  when  l think 
Of  those  times 

When  I acted  before  others 
As  though  I never  make  mistakes. 
Forgive  such  acts 
Of  pretension  and  pride. 

I confess  now 
That  such  acts 
Are  part  of  deeper  sin — 

The  sin  of  seeking  Your  face 
Assuming  I am  worthy. 

Forgive  when  I thought 
I could  approach  You 
Or  another 
Except  as  a sinner 
Saved  by  grace. 

Amen. 


Red  Top  Church 


Red  Top  Mennonite  Church  is  located  five  miles  east  of  Bloom- 
field, Mont.  The  church  building  was  built  in  1935  and  remodeled 
to  its  present  form  during  the  past  two  years.  The  congregation 
was  organized  in  April  1917  by  Bishop  I.  S.  Mast  with  10  charter 
members  and  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  July  8,  9,  1967,  with 
a homecoming  and  anniversary  service.  The  present  pastor  is  Elmer 
Borntrager.  Membership  is  63. 
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Editorial 


Chief  Killer  Today 


“Unquestionably,  hunger  is  the  chief  killer  of  man  today.’ 
This  stark  statement  from  Senator  McGovern  calls  us  to  look 
again  at  what  many  are  calling  the  single  greatest  challenge 
of  the  century.  Senator  McGovern  sees  “catastrophe  by 
1980,”  and  says  that  “horrified  historians  may  record  that  as 
the  world  sped  on  a collision  course  with  starvation,  its  great 
powers  fiddled  with  a war  in  Vietnam,  a crisis  in  Berlin,  a 
contest  in  arsenal  building,  and  a race  to  the  moon. 

Hunger  is  the  constant  companion  to  half  of  mankind. 
Three  million  children  die  each  year  from  diseases  induced  or 
complicated  by  malnutrition.  “Most  Americans,  discarding 
enough  leftovers  to  still  the  hunger  pains  of  at  least  one 
underdeveloped  nation,  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  chronic 
hunger.” 

Several  facts  point  out  a part  of  the  problem.  First,  food 
production  is  increasing  at  half  the  rate  of  population  in- 
crease. So  there  are  more  hungry  people  today  than  yester- 
day and  the  proportion  is  getting  to  the  point  no  person  can 
remain  unaffected  in  some  way  by  hungry  people. 

Food  production  lags  most  in  the  areas  where  population 
growth  is  greatest.  In  the  next  13  years  five  out  of  six  peo- 
ple born  will  be  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world — 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Even  today  food  production 
in  these  countries  is  inadequate.  What  will  it  mean  with  a 
70-80  million  increase  in  world  population  each  year? 

Further,  where  population  pressure  is  most  intense,  food 
increase  is  most  difficult.  “Today  only  ten  countries  produce 
more  food  than  they  consume.”  And  in  recent  years  the 
United  States  has  produced  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
world’s  surplus  food.  But,  even  in  the  United  States  food 
surpluses  no  longer  exist. 

Back  in  1953  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said,  “We  pay  for  a 
single  fighter  plane  with  a half  million  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
pay  for  a single  destroyer  with  new  homes  that  could  have 
housed  more  than  8,000  people.”  Then  he  pledged,  “We  are 
ready  ...  to  dedicate  our  strength  to  serving  the  needs, 
rather  than  the  fears  of  the  world.” 

In  1966  the  columnist  Emmet  John  Hughes  updates  the 
figures.  The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  could,  each  month,  fi- 
nance the  complete  seven-year  training  of  almost  70,000 
scientists.  Or,  each  month,  it  could  double  the  resources  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  for  a full  year’s 
economic  program  in  38  different  foreign  countries.  Monthly 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  could  create  three  Rockefeller 
Foundations. 


After  a long  list  of  what  money  spent  for  war  could  do,  he 
turned  to  what  the  cost  of  downed  helicopters  in  1965  could 
do.  The  cost  of  downed  helicopters  could  have  paid  the  full 
amount  last  year  for  all  UNICEF  health  and  education  pro- 
grams benefiting  more  than  800  million  children  in  118  coun- 
tries. The  cost  of  one  heavy  bomber  equals  one  million  bush- 
els of  wheat. 

All  this  was  two  years  ago.  What  of  the  escalation  since? 
Yet  these  are  mere  dollar  costs.  Other  costs  in  life  and  suf- 
fering cannot  be  calculated.  They  can  only  be  mourned. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts.  Senator  McGovern,  who  served 
as  director  of  the  U.S.  Food  for  Peace  program,  says  there  is 
only  a fighting  chance  that  agricultural  productivity  can  be 
speeded  up  and  population  growth  slowed  down  in  time  to 
avert  catastrophe  by  1980. 

To  do  the  above  means  a change  in  social  structure  in 
many  countries  and  a training  program  in  the  use  of  techni- 
cal help  in  food  production.  Eighty  percent  of  the  world’s 
people  still  live  in  primitive  rural  areas  using  crude  hand  la- 
bor and  where  educational,  social,  and  political  handicaps  are 
great.  If  the  situation  is  to  be  relieved,  it  will  depend  upon 
countries  such  as  the  United  States  to  provide  the  assistance. 
We  cannot  merely  provide  the  food.  The  only  answer  is  to 
help  people  help  themselves. 

Even  if  the  nations  with  know-how  had  the  will  to  wage 
the  war  on  hunger,  it  is  pointed  out  to  be  costly.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  as  costly  as  other  wars.  According  to  figures  re- 
leased some  time  ago  it  is  costing  the  Americans  alone  nearly 
$400,000  for  each  Vietcong  killed. 

McGovern  well  raises  the  questions:  "Where  is  the  General 
Westmoreland  to  lead  the  war  on  hunger?”  "Where  is  the 
necessary  incentive  to  farmers  and  technicians?”  “Where  is 
the  Manila  Conference  to  rally  Allies  among  other  affluent 
nations?” 

“We  are  spending  seven  tenths  of  one  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  for  food  and  development  assistance. 
This  is  only  one-sixth  the  cost  of  our  military  operations  in 
Vietnam.  And  the  irony  is  that  by  not  facing  up  to  this  over- 
riding challenge  of  our  time,  we  may  be  allowing  the  crea- 
tion of  many  Vietnams.” 

Says  McGovern,  “We  can  and  must  take  the  lead  in  a 
peoples  war’  against  hunger — with  corn  instead  of  cannon, 
with  farmers  instead  of  marines,  with  agricultural  technicol- 
ogy  instead  of  precision  bombing,  with  food  instead  of  fear. 
This  is  the  most  important  war  of  our  time.” — D. 
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Civilian  Peace  Service: 

An  Interpretation 


By  Jesse  Glick 

"Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  helping  young 
teenagers  learn  hunting  safety  skills  or  memorize  Bible  vers- 
es? Fortunately  I have,’  said  Al  Smucker,  CPS-er  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Boys  Christian  Service  Brigade  of  a congre- 
gation near  Michigan  State  University  where  Smucker  is 
serving. 

Wait  a minute,  what’s  CPS?  Didn  t that  program  end  with 
World  War  II? 

CPS  stands  for  Civilian  Peace  Service.  The  Relief  and 
Service  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church  chose  that  name 
for  men  in  I-W  earning  service.  Why? 

A name  for  this  program  has  never  existed.  And  although 
alternate  service  is  government-administered,  the  Mennonite 
Church  attempts  to  relate  closely  to  it.  Civilian  Peace  Serv- 
ice reflects  this  church  relationship  of  most  Mennonite  service 
men  and  also  church  recognition  that  the  government  s civil- 
ian service  program  is  a meaningful  alternative  to  military 
service. 

District  conferences  have  committees,  service  coordinators, 
and  sponsors  to  work  with  men  in  this  government  program. 
These  persons  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  express  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  church  to  its  young  members  in  service. 
A central  office  at  Elkhart  under  the  auspices  of  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee  coordinates  the  churchwide  Civilian 
Peace  Service  program. 

Also  under  the  Relief  and  Service  Committee  is  the  Vol- 
untary Service  program.  VS,  like  many  other  nonprofit,  reli- 
gious, private,  and  governmental  agencies  and  institutions,  is 
approved  to  employ  I-W  registrants.  Administered  by  the 
church,  VS  is  viewed  by  some  parents  as  a safe  place  to 
send  their  children. 

“That’s  not  what  VS  is — a safe  program,"  stated  Ray 
Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  service.  "Some  VS-ers  are 
placed  in  situations  as  dangerous  as  Vietnam.  Over  60  VS- 
ers  are  in  the  heart  of  urban  areas  where  tensions  are  high. 
Personal  safety  cannot  be  guaranteed.’ 

There  are  hundreds  of  CPS  men  in  similar  situations.  Rob- 
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bery  reports  are  frequent.  Several  in  Chicago  report  they 
have  been  robbed  and  beaten  several  times. 

For  instance.  Grant  Egli,  CPS-er  with  University  of  Illi- 
nois Medical  Center,  related  that  both  his  CPS  roommates 
have  been  beaten  and  robbed.  Yet  quietly  and  unassumingly, 
Egli  lives  and  works  with  teens  of  a local  Mennonite  congre- 
gation in  the  middle  of  a ghetto  area.  Quietly,  he  told  of  the 
outing  he  and  the  teens  took  to  downstate  Illinois,  of  their 
enthusiasm,  and  desire  to  "do  it  again.  He,  his  CPS  friends, 
and  a unit  ol  VS-ers  live  in  an  area  where  most  Mennonites 
would  feel  very  uncomfortable.  Some  of  the  CPS  and  VS 
youth  occasionally  feel  that  way  too! 

But  people  are  there,  and  many  receptive,  friendly  ones. 
But  their  lives  have  been  blighted  by  discrimination  and  the 
economic  oppression  of  many  white  persons.  All  our  service 
youth  require  the  strong  moral  support  of  the  church. 

In  their  giving,  CPS  men  receive  much.  They  rehash  their 
service  experience.  "What  about  the  program  have  you  found 
most  helpful? 

“The  sponsor — he  has  really  helped  me  a great  deal  in 
many  areas.  We  need  somebody  to  take  interest  in  us,  to  be 
there  when  we  face  problems." 

The  disquieting  fact  is  that  these  CPS-ers  are  part  of  a 
very  large  unit.  Many  sponsors,  who  double  in  other  occupa- 
tions, have  only  limited  time  to  devote  to  their  task.  In  one 
service  unit,  over  50  percent  of  the  group  have  little  or  no 
contact  with  the  sponsor.  And  some,  as  a result,  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  Persons  in  VS  face  similar  problems  during 
periods  of  inadequate  leadership. 

While  service  people  face  difficulties,  there  are  many  joy- 
ous experiences.  A group  of  VS-ers  told  of  two  community 
youth  being  baptized.  A CPS  group  related  their  belief  in 
Christian  nonresistance  to  a congregation  of  Southern  Bap- 
tists, and  the  Baptists  responded  with  warmth  and  under- 
standing to  this  aspect  of  Christian  life.  A CPS-er  in  Vir- 
ginia wrote  of  a hospital  acquaintance:  "He  called  one 
evening  and  wanted  to  talk.  So  we  went  to  him  and  he 
really  poured  himself  out.  Praise  the  Lord,  he  accepted 
Christ  that  night.  Pray  that  he  might  keep  growing  now  and 
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that  I might  be  faithful  in  witnessing.’  Then  there  was  a 
hospital  personnel  director  who  said  she  has  given  up  the 
habits  of  drinking,  smoking,  and  dancing  since  working  with 
CPS  men. 

Admittedly,  not  all  CPS  and  VS  personnel  can  give  such 
reports.  The  key  to  correcting  this  situation  lies  not  in  ad- 
ministration— by  church  or  government — but  in  local  leader- 
ship and  sponsorship.  One  conference,  hearing  of  problems 
CPS  men  were  facing  and  inadequate  sponsorship,  quickly 
arranged  $2,000  support  for  a sponsor.  That  is  solid  thinking 
and  action.  CPS  seemingly  has  more  than  its  share  of  weak- 
nesses— some  of  which  the  church  fosters,  if  you  please,  by 
failing  to  make  adequate  sponsor  provision. 

Much  good  has  come  from  the  VS  program  because  time 
and  energy  have  been  spent  to  lead  and  guide  VS-ers.  The 
church  should  visualize  what  could  happen  if  it  provided 
equal  leadership  and  guidance  for  CPS-ers.  After  all,  these 
programs  are  not  to  be  competitive,  but  complementary.  If 
one  is  weak,  the  strength  of  the  other  will  never  be  fully 
realized.  In  Cleveland,  for  example,  the  VS  group  aided  in 
operating  a summer  camp  program  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. The  CPS-ers  cooperated  by  providing  transportation  for 
the  children — a key  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  church  should  keep  dreaming  and  think  of  a new 
Mennonite  congregation  emerging  and  a CPS  group  raising 
over  $12,000  for  a building.  That’s  what’s  happening  in  Bos- 
ton! A group  of  CPS-ers,  with  Daniel  Leaman  as  sponsor 
and  pastor,  did  it. 

The  foundations  for  building  a more  vigorous  program  are 
strong — very  good  reputation  of  CPS  men  with  employers, 
with  selective  service,  and  the  good  interest  of  most  CPS 
men  in  making  something  worthwhile  out  of  their  obligation 
to  Uncle  Sam. 

Few  CPS  men  plan  to  waste  their  lives  in  debauchery 
while  in  service.  More  have  done  this — not  because  we  lack 
peace  literature,  orientation  programs,  pre-service  counseling 
— but  because  there  is  no  person  by  their  side,  struggling 
for  and  with  them  as  they  face  situations  seldom  faced  by  the 
home  folks.  For  the  first  time  they  shoulder  responsibility 
for  their  lives. 

Young  couples  are  needed  preferably  who  have  had  a 
service  experience,  to  serve  as  CPS  sponsors,  to  help  realize 
the  vision  and  dream  of  what  CPS  could  be. 

Both  VS  and  CPS  are  structured  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  those  in  each  program.  Ideally,  young  men 
should  enter  VS  or  CPS  for  the  same  basic  purpose — to 
serve  their  fellowmen  and  to  aid  in  the  outreach  of  the 
church.  The  dedication,  goals,  and  actions  of  persons  entering 
either  program  should  be  similar.  The  structure  and  admin- 
istration of  VS  and  CPS  are  different,  but  an  important  key 
to  the  effectiveness  of  realizing  the  purpose  of  each  is  good 
leadership  and  guidance  for  those  in  each  program. 

Good  youth  sponsors  are  hard  to  find,  but  greatly  needed. 
Needed  as  CPS  sponsors  in  order  to  accomplish  what  the 
new  name.  Civilian  Peace  Service,  indicates — that  CPS  is  a 
church-related  program,  a program  that  can  become  an  in- 
tegral and  vital  instrument  in  congregational  extension  and 
development.  □ 


Missions  Today 


A Bible  Quiz 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Who  prepared  a new  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  published  it  in  paperback,  and  sold  more  than 
3,000,000  copies  in  six  months? 

Who  encouraged  and  helped  Albert  Buckwalter  get  the 
Toba  Indian  language  down  in  writing,  translate  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  into  Toba,  and  is  now  publishing  it? 

Who  distributed  500,000  New  Testaments  among  men  in 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  last  year? 

Who  works  with  groups  in  other  countries  to  bring  out  30 
new  translations  of  Scripture  each  year  so  that  the  Bible  in 
whole  or  in  part  is  printed  in  1,280  of  earth’s  2,200  lan- 
guages or  dialects? 

Who  shipped  520,250  Bibles  for  distribution  to  students  in 
Ghana’s  public  schools? 

Who  cooperated  with  scholars  in  four  other  countries  in 
preparing  an  authoritative  and  widely  accepted  Greek  New 
Testament? 

One  answer  to  all  six  questions:  American  Bible  Society. 
Canadians  will  have  a similar  list  about  their  own  Bible 
Society.  Readers  in  other  countries  will  also  because  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  is  one  in  a worldwide  family  working 
together  as  the  United  Bible  Societies.  Whether  they  work 
together  or  independently,  they  are  important  servants  for 
all  Christian  churches. 

Information  about  a daily  Bible  reading  program  beginning 
with  National  Bible  Week,  Oct.  15-22,  and  continuing  on 
through  U.S.  Thanksgiving  went  recently  to  all  U.S.  min- 
isters. In  years  past  these  readings  have  helped  many  to 
deepen  their  spiritual  lives. 

In  just  a few  months  the  Bible  Society's  New  Testament 
in  Today’s  English  (TEV)  has  become  a major  resource  in 
sharing  the  gospel.  Young  people  and  those  who  have 
difficulty  handling  the  more  difficult  reading  level  of  other 
English  translations  particularly  appreciate  it. 

These  and  many  other  services  here  at  home  and  overseas 
cost  money.  The  ministry  of  the  American  Bible  Society  is 
supported  by  designated  contributions  from  persons  and 
churches.  Last  year  contributions  from  Mennonites  in  all 
groups  averaged  approximately  25  cents  per  member. 

We  think  this  is  hardly  enough  for  this  gospel  ministry. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  encouraging  Mennonite 
Christians  to  contribute  to  their  Bible  Society  and  will 
forward  all  contributions  designated  for  the  Bible  Society. 

• • • 

Two  old-timers  were  discussing  a mutual  friend.  Said  one, 
“Poor  old  John  seems  to  be  living  in  the  past.” 

“And  why  not?”  replied  the  other.  “It’s  a lot  cheaper.” 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


Life  on  the  Highest  Plane 


Many  people  live  on  a lesser  plane.  Within  the  last  week 
1 have  heard  of  college  graduates  who  still  do  not  know 
what  their  life  vocation  should  be.  They  have  drifted  on 
and  on.  A life  of  drifting  never  reaches  the  highest  plane. 

Let  us  observe  how  Paul  develops  his  theme  through  three 
definite  stages  of  thought  in  Eph.  2:1-10. 

The  Misfortune  of  a Godless  Life 

Misfortunes  are  doubly  so  if  they  could  have  been  avoided. 
Persons  caught  up  in  a godless  life  need  not  remain  so;  the 
consequences  are  too  grim. 

a.  People  living  a godless  life  are  dead  in  sin  (1).  In 
what  sense  is  a sinner  dead?  Does  he  not  manifest  intense 
activity?  Is  he  not  very  much  alive  physically  and  mentally 
and  usually  surrounded  by  considerable  noise?  He  is  dead 
on  the  spiritual  level.  God  is  broadcasting  to  him,  but  he 
does  not  hear  God.  God  is  even  calling  "Mayday,  but  the 
sinner  is  ignorant  of  it. 

Sin  is  “missing  the  mark  — which  all  adds  up  to  failure. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  never  met  Ghrist  is  a deep 
failure  in  the  area  where  life  counts.  In  addition,  there  is 
a murderous  quality  about  sin,  something  nihilistic.  It  kills 
innocence,  ideals,  and  the  will.  A person  can  be  a great 
soldier,  statesman,  or  entertainer  but  be  completely  dead  to 
God. 

b.  People  living  a godless  life  live  in  sin  (2).  Their  whole 
life  is  lived  on  the  low  level  of  the  world’s  standard  where 
self  is  first  and  God  last.  The  church,  high  morals,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  fellowmen  are  of  no  concern  to  them.  Many 
choose  to  call  this  kind  of  life  "freedom,  but  they  are  not 
aware  that  their  freedom  is  actually  the  domination  of  Satan. 
Their  sinful  self-reliance  is  the  bridgehead  through  which 
Satan  controls  their  lives. 

c.  People  living  a godless  life  are  being  judged  for  sin 
(3).  They  are  under  the  “wrath  of  God.  Is  God  s wrath  an 
outmoded  thing  as  many  modern  professors  would  have  us 
believe?  Then  Paul  was  really  off.  Paul  used  the  term 
"wrath  of  God”  sixteen  times.  Wrath  is  the  divine  reaction 
to  sin.  It  is  not  like  man’s  wrath  which  has  sin  in  it,  nor 
is  it  incompatible  with  God’s  love.  Jesus  found  the  wrath 
of  God  an  awful  reality.  He  warned  sinners  against  this 
wrath  in  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  terrible,  final  reality 
of  this  wrath  is  eternal  hell  for  those  who  do  not  find  the 
way  of  escape. 

The  Marks  of  a Christian  Life 

These  marks  are  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  life  lived 
in  godlessness. 

Rov  S.  Koch  is  pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio  This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  articles  on  Ephesians. 


By  Roy  S.  Koch 

a.  We  are  objects  of  God’s  grace  as  Christians  (4).  Man’s 
extremity  is  God’s  opportunity,  according  to  Paul.  God  loves 
the  unlovely;  that  is  grace.  When  God  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world.  He  came  to  clean  up  the  slums  in  the  city  of 
Mansoul.  Love  is  always  the  greatest  secret  of  evangelism. 

Where  do  we  stand?  Have  we  sensed  God  s love?  Have 
we  felt  the  need  of  grace?  The  man  who  proudlv  announces, 
"I  am  beholden  to  nobody,  is  still  miles  away  from  saving 
grace.  His  pride  dams  back  the  tide  of  God’s  forgiveness. 

b.  We  are  infused  by  God  s life  once  we  have  accepted 
Jesus  Christ  (5).  The  lost  ideals  are  reawakened;  a new 
glory  dawns  in  our  souls. 

President  Johnson  speaks  much  of  urban  renewal.  The 
best  renewal,  whether  urban  or  rural,  is  a vital  evangelism. 
There  is  something  cleansing  about  conversion  that  takes 
the  slumminess  out  of  the  sinner.  "Down  in  the  human 
heart,  crushed  by  the  tempter,  feelings  lie  buried  that  grace 
can  restore.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  most  people  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  dead  until  they  have  found  real 
life  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  Great 
Society. 

c.  We  are  blessed  by  God  s fellowship  as  His  children 
(6).  Paul  is  here  talking  about  a spiritual  resurrection,  not 
an  American  space  shot.  Christians  are  even  expected  to 
do  "space  walking  in  their  new  relationship.  This  wonder- 
ful claim  is  not  to  "pie  in  the  sky  but  to  heaven  in  our 
souls  on  earth.  Calvin  said,  "God  lifted  man  from  the  deep- 
est hell  to  heaven  itself.  If  this  language  is  too  seraphic 
for  us,  it  is  because  we  have  permitted  the  Christian  life 
to  become  too  ordinary  for  us. 

The  Magnificence  of  the  Redeemed  Life 

The  Christian  life  does  not  only  have  identifying  marks; 
it  is  actually  a magnificent  life. 

a.  The  redeemed  life  is  glorified  forever  in  heaven  (7). 
What  a contrast  to  the  eternal  future  of  the  person  who 
misses  Jesus  Christ!  In  this  verse  we  are  introduced  to 
vistas  that  reveal  only  the  peaks  of  Gods  plans  for  us. 
The  verse  tells  at  once  God’s  purpose  in  us  and  for  us. 
God’s  purpose  for  His  church  does  not  stop  in  our  per- 
sonal salvation,  not  even  in  our  witness  to  the  world.  He 
makes  a “display”  of  us  to  all  the  heavenly  beings  in  the 
entire  universe.  Who  knows  but  that  civilizations  in  other 
worlds,  yes  even  future  worlds,  will  be  directed  to  us  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  unparalleled  kindness  of  God.  The 
ages  unending  will  not  talk  of  the  wrath  of  God  but  of 
His  grace. 

b.  The  redeemed  life  is  demonstrated  fully  on  earth  (8-10). 
Right  here  on  earth  is,  after  all,  our  present  sphere  of 
interest  and  service.  Paul  picks  up  the  word  "grace,  al- 
ready referred  to  in  verse  5,  and  repeats,  expands,  and 
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expounds  it.  No  man  can  put  himself  right  with  God.  The 
only  right  approach  any  of  us  can  have  to  God  is  that 
manifested  by  the  publican  in  his  temple  prayer.  The  faith 
that  saves  us  is  that  turning  to  God  with  a sense  of  need, 
weakness,  and  emptiness  that  receives  all  that  God  offers 
to  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.  The  works  that  now  char- 
acterize all  of  life  are  the  expression  of  a life  that  so  ap- 
preciates God’s  saving  grace  that  it  seeks  forever  to  be 
deserving  of  it.  Christ  produces  good  works  in  the  life,  not 
as  the  root  of  salvation,  but  as  its  fruit.  □ 


Our  Peace  Witness- 

In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

2.  What  was  done  about  it?  Last  week’s  column  (Question 
No.  1)  reported  on  the  proposal  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  induct  all  conscientious  objectors  into  the 
armed  forces  with  the  extension  of  the  draft  to  1971. 

The  implications  of  the  proposal  were  serious,  and  the 
time  for  action  was  short;  for  debate  on  the  bill  was  sched- 
uled for  May  25,  just  one  week  after  publication  of  the  bill. 

On  Monday,  May  22  (as  reported  in  the  Gospel  Herald, 
June  13,  page  537),  representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  and  the 
NSBRO  presented  the  Mennonite  case  to  key  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  particular.  This  was  followed  by  confer- 
ences with  additional  congressmen  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  as  late  as  Thursday  forenoon. 

A paper  which  had  been  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  MCC 
reviewed  the  experience  of  World  War  I when  out  of  a total 
of  2,700  inducted  conscientious  objectors  who  declined  all  mil- 
itary service,  503  were  convicted  under  court-martial,  with 
prison  sentences  ranging  as  high  as  99  years,  and  17  men 
actually  sentenced  to  death.  Of  the  503  men  sentenced,  360 
were  religious  objectors,  138  of  them  Mennonites. 

The  paper  emphasized  the  fact  that  conscientious  objection 
to  service  under  the  armed  forces  had  been  a conviction  of 
the  Mennonites  for  more  than  400  years.  It  stated  that  two 
thirds  of  the  6,000  conscientious  objectors  currently  engaged 
in  alternative  service  were  members  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches. 

It  further  said:  “At  this  moment  we  must  state,  humbly  but 
with  all  the  force  of  deep-seated  convictions,  our  belief  that 
if  the  proposed  legislation  were  enacted,  with  the  require- 
ment of  induction  for  all  conscientious  objectors,  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  imprisonment  of  thousands  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors who  sincerely  desire  to  be  constructive  citizens  but  who 
cannot  violate  a higher  loyalty  which  they  feel  they  owe  to 
God.” 


The  Mennonite  representatives  were  conscious  of  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  those  crucial  days  in  Washington.  In 
the  course  of  the  very  first  conference,  that  with  Congress- 
man Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania,  the  heart  of  the  problem 
was  discovered  and  the  author  and  chief  advocate  of  the  in- 
duction proposal.  Congressman  William  G.  Bray  of  the  sixth 
Indiana  district,  was  identified. 

Two  conferences  with  Mr.  Bray  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  his  proposal  had  not  been  directed  at  "legitimate  con- 
scientious objection,  but  at  objectors  whom  he  believed  to  be 
“phonies.”  When  he  came  to  realize  how  serious  was  the 
objection  to  the  proposed  change,  Mr.  Bray  and  the  commit- 
tee admitted  that  other  means  were  available  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  "phony,”  and  agreed  to  delete  the 
induction  proposal. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Mennonite  activity  numerous  other 
concerned  persons,  either  as  individuals  or  as  representatives 
of  organizations,  including  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
the  Quakers,  were  at  work  on  the  problem,  each  in  his  own 
particular  wav. 

Equally  important  with  the  work  done  on  the  ground  in 
Washington  were  the  hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls  received  by  congressmen  from  their  constitu- 
ents in  all  sections  of  the  nation,  protesting  the  proposed 
action.  When  this  writer  called  on  his  own  congressman  from 
the  fourth  Indiana  district  on  Monday  afternoon,  he  said: 
"Yes,  I know  about  the  problem.  I had  a letter  from  one  of 
my  Mennonite  constituents  this  morning.”  Then  when  I saw 
Mr.  Adair  again  on  Tuesday  he  said:  "There  were  ten  let- 
ters in  the  mail  this  morning,  one  of  which  had  ten  signa- 
tures attached.  (I  later  discovered  that  this  letter  actually 
had  eleven  signatures,  all  of  them  by  high  school  students.) 

So  impressed  was  the  congressman  that  on  May  24  he  re- 
plied to  his  correspondents  as  follows:  "I  have  received  many 
adverse  comments  from  constituents  who  . . . are  concerned. 
...  I am  in  agreement  with  the  position  these  people  have 
taken.  It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  goes  a step  too  far.  It 
is  so  worded  that  it  discards  the  time-honored  and  traditional 
method  of  utilizing  the  services  of  conscientious  objectors 
which  has  had  the  acquiescence  of  these  religious  people  in 
the  past.  ...  I have  conveyed  to  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
amendment.  ...  I now  have  assurances  that  steps  will  be 
taken  by  members  of  the  Committee  to  revise  this  proposal. 

On  May  25  the  revised  bill  (with  the  induction  proposal 
deleted)  was  debated  and  passed  by  the  House,  leaving  re- 
sponsibility for  the  I-W  program  under  civilian  control  as  it 
has  been  these  past  27  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Congressman  Schweiker  quoted 
extensively  from  the  MCC  paper  referred  to  above  and  vig- 
orously supported  the  revision.  “The  tragic  result  of  not 
accepting  [the  revision  J ,”  he  said,  "could  well  be  the  im- 
prisonment of  thousands  of  religious  objectors.  . . . The 
amendment  [revision]  now  before  us  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem and  I strongly  urge  its  adoption.” 

(Next  week:  3.  What  changes  does  the  new  draft  law  ac- 
tually make  with  respect  to  conscientious  objectors?  4.  Why 
the  proposals  for  change?)  □ 
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By  Paul  Zehr 


A Parable  on  Respect  of  Persons 


"If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are 
convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors”  (Jas.  2:9). 

There  was  a certain  man  named  Joe  who  lived  in  an 
eastern  city  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  he  had  lived  in 
this  city  nearly  all  his  life.  He  held  a good  job  and  lived  in 
the  suburban  section  of  the  city.  He  always  kept  his  lawn 
mowed  and  a weed  could  scarcely  be  found  among  the 
azalea  bushes  in  front  of  his  newly  painted  white  house. 

One  day  his  next  door  neighbor,  who  had  been  Joe’s 
friend  for  five  years,  sold  his  house  to  a certain  peculiar 
person  who  said  that  he  was  a Mennonite.  Joe  obviously 
was  curious  as  to  what  his  new  neighbor  would  be  like. 
Since  it  took  several  days  for  the  legal  papers  to  be  signed 
and  for  the  new  folks  to  move  in,  Joe  decided  he  would 
begin  an  investigation  of  Mennonitism  in  order  that  he 
might  intelligently  converse  with  the  new  neighbor  when 
they  would  meet  each  other. 

Upon  investigation  Joe  discovered  that  Mennonites  were  a 
peaceful  people.  They  refused  to  take  up  arms  because  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  agape  love.  He  discovered,  at 
least  historically,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
they  shared  with  the  needy.  If  any  suffered  loss,  others 
helped  them  even  to  the  point  of  building  new  homes,  as 
in  the  case  of  a fire.  With  a note  of  satisfaction  Joe  com- 
pleted the  investigation  knowing  that  his  new  neighbor 
would  be  a good  one. 

Nearly  two  weeks  after  his  Mennonite  friend  moved  in, 
Joe  had  an  intimate  talk  with  him.  By  the  details  of  the 
conversation  Joe  gathered  that  his  new  neighbor  was  ex- 
tremely religious.  In  fact,  he  learned  he  had  come  to  the 
city  to  establish  a mission.  Henry,  the  name  of  the  new 
Mennonite  neighbor,  said  that  he  planned  to  establish  a 
church  "just  across  the  tracks. 

As  the  months  passed,  Joe  observed  that  Henry  was  a 
hard  mission  worker,  and  very  courageous.  Just  across  the 
tracks  Henry  would  go  every  Sunday  morning,  Sunday  eve- 
ning, and  Wednesday  evening.  In  fact,  one  day  as  Joe 
talked  with  a fellow  by  the  name  of  Hershberger,  who  lived 
near  the  building  where  services  were  held,  he  learned  that 
Henry,  his  neighbor,  had  built  up  quite  a nice  little  church. 
Attendance  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  had  reached  29. 

When  Joe  got  home  that  night  and  crossed  his  legs  on  the 
hassock  in  front  of  the  easy  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting,  he 
began  to  wonder  if  he  himself  could  attend  that  church. 
Indeed,  his  Mennonite  neighbor,  who  really  was  no  longer 
new,  had  not  even  once  invited  him  to  church.  Joe  didn’t 
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know  if  he  would  be  welcome  at  Henry’s  church,  but  after 
glancing  through  the  church  news  of  the  evening  paper  he 
discovered  a little  note  saying  services  were  being  held  on 
Fourth  Street  right  near  the  railroad  tracks  every  Sunday 
and  that  everyone  was  invited  to  attend. 

After  another  three  months  had  passed,  Joe  discovered 
that  Henry  didn’t  mean  what  the  paper  said.  The  way  the 
situation  appeared  to  Joe’s  eyes  was  that  all  the  sinners 
lived  across  the  tracks,  for  Henry  did  all  his  mission  work 
over  there.  But  Joe  knew  there  were  sinners  on  this  side 
of  the  tracks,  for  he  longed  for  peace  with  God. 

One  day  when  Joe  checked  the  religious  news  he  dis- 
covered that  Henry’s  mission  was  going  to  have  a special 
program  of  music.  Although  Joe  did  not  receive  a personal 
invitation,  he  decided  to  go.  When  Joe  arrived  at  the  mis- 
sion that  night  and  met  Henry,  he  discovered  a warm 
welcome  but  a look  of  surprise  in  Henry’s  eyes. 

When  Joe  got  home  that  night  he  felt  like  a misfit.  He 
read  on  Henry’s  face  that  the  “saints’  from  the  east  side 
of  the  tracks  were  a little  out  of  place  with  the  “sinners” 
on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks.  However,  because  Joe  longed 
for  peace  with  God  he  returned  to  the  mission  for  several 
services.  He  observed  Henry  s method  of  working.  Henry 
preached  the  gospel  with  much  vigor  across  the  tracks,  but 
around  home  he  was  just  an  ordinary  neighbor  and  did  not 
even  seem  interested  in  Joe’s  salvation. 

Joe  decided  if  he  wanted  peace  in  his  heart  he  must  go 
to  the  mission,  because  by  what  he  observed,  only  across 
the  tracks  can  one  get  right  with  the  Lord.  And  so  across 
the  tracks  Joe  went  Sunday  after  Sunday.  At  last,  23  months 
after  first  meeting  Henry,  Joe  responded  to  the  invitation 
and  got  peace  with  God. 

Joe  liked  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  church,  especially 
the  one  which  said  that  Mennonites  hold  to  the  firm  belief 
that  all  men  are  equal  and  that  in  the  body  of  Christ  no 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  better  than  another.  Com 
sequently,  Joe  joined  the  Mennonite  mission.  When  he  was 
received  into  the  fellowship,  many  gave  him  a warm  greet- 
ing, including  Henry.  At  last  Joe  felt  one  with  the  group 
and  was  at  peace  with  his  fellowmen. 

It  was  only  a few  months  later,  however,  when  the  pic- 
ture changed.  In  the  bulletin  one  Sunday  morning  Joe  read 
that  there  would  be  a workers’  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Obviously,  Joe  knew  he  should  attend  since  all  Christians 
are  workers  for  the  Lord,  but  he  found  a conflict  in  his 
schedule.  Apologetically,  he  went  to  Henry,  his  neighbor 
and  Christian  brother,  and  explained  that  he  was  very 
sorry  he  couldn’t  attend  Tuesday  evening  s meeting.  To  his 
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amazement  Henry  said,  “We  weren’t  expecting  you  to  come. 
That  meeting  is  only  for  the  workers!” 

When  Joe  got  home  that  afternoon,  the  impact  of  Henry’s 
statement  made  him  think  deeply.  He  asked  himself  how  it 
could  be  that  in  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church,  wherein 
everyone  is  equal,  some  are  workers  and  others  are  non- 
workers. He  was  in  the  non-working  group,  while  Henry 
was  one  of  the  working  group. 

Another  severe  blow  struck  Joe  only  a few  Sundays  later. 
He  read  in  the  church  bulletin  that  a fellowship  had  been 
planned  for  Saturday  evening.  When  the  pastor  made  the 
announcements,  he  took  much  time  to  explain  the  purpose 
and  procedure  of  fellowship  night.  Joe  learned  that  the 
purpose  was  to  encourage  depth  Christian  sharing  in  the 
brotherhood  by  meeting  in  small  groups  in  homes.  The 
procedure  was  that  the  mature  members  were  to  invite  the 
less  mature  members  and  talk  together  about  the  sin  of 
discrimination  and  what  the  church  should  do  about  the 
problem  of  integration  in  Texas.  Joe  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea.  He  saw  it  as  a unifying  factor  in  the  church 
program. 

By  Thursday  night  he  felt  just  a little  disturbed  because 
no  mature  member  had  invited  him  as  yet.  He  was  humble 
enough  to  classify  himself  as  immature  according  to  the 
pastor  s definition  of  immaturity.  Henry,  his  Mennonite  neigh- 
bor, had  talked  about  fellowship  night  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Henry  said  he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea  and  a good 
subject  to  begin  with. 

When  Saturday  night  came,  Joe  was  stunned.  Henry  s 
house  was  full  of  people.  They  were  pure  Mennonites;  all 
grew  up  in  Mennonite  homes,  ate  Mennonite  food,  attended 
a Mennonite  church  all  their  life.  Joe  observed  that  some  of 
them  were  a little  immature  by  the  way  they  acted.  Finally 
it  dawned  on  Joe  that  Henry  s circle  of  fellowship  was  made 
up  of  only  pure  Mennonites.  It  didn’t  include  one  “outsider,” 
not  even  Joe,  his  neighbor. 

That  night  when  Joe  went  to  bed  his  heart  ached  deeply. 
Here  he  was  a so-called,  immature  member  of  the  church 
and  the  so-called  mature  members  were  to  invite  him  to 
their  house  to  promote  Christian  unity  by  discussing  the  sin 
of  discrimination.  Henry,  his  neighbor,  did  not  invite  him. 

And  then  it  dawned  on  Joe  what  had  been  happening.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  left  out  of  Henry’s  circle  of  sinners. 
Only  those  across  the  tracks  were  to  be  preached  to  and  not 
he,  even  though  he  longed  for  peace.  Second,  after  he  be- 
came a Christian  he  was  only  a non-working  member  of  the 
church.  And  now  third,  Joe,  who  considered  himself  immature 
according  to  the  pastor  s definition  of  immaturity,  was  not 
invited  out  for  fellowship  by  his  closest  Mennonite  brother, 
Henry.  And  then  it  became  clear  to  Joe  that  Henry,  the 
fellowship  leader,  the  mature  member,  the  worker,  the  evan- 
gelistically-minded  man,  had  committed  the  sin  of  partiality. 

As  Joe  lay  there,  he  wondered  if  Mennonites  ever  apply 
their  doctrine  to  their  lives.  In  fact,  as  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  onto  the  pillow,  he  questioned  whether  he  should 
even  attend  the  Mennonite  church  anymore.  Here  endeth 
the  parable.  Maybe  your  name  is  Henry  and  your  neighbor 
is  Joe.  □ 


The  Peace  God  Gives 

The  cry  for  peace  has  been  issued  in  every  age.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  records  that  the  people  were  saying, 
“Peace,  peace,”  when  there  was  no  peace. 

Peace  has  been  illusive.  Men  have  been  trying  to  bring 
in  an  era  of  peace,  but  the  best  men  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
is  to  build  walls  and  establish  demilitarized  zones.  There  is 
no  peace.  War  continues  even  though  it  is  called  “cold.” 

Some  people  are  at  war  with  themselves.  There  are  major 
unresolved  conflicts.  Life  lacks  harmony. 

A wheel  is  an  object  which  has  harmony.  There  is  a 
center  of  focus  and  it  is  held  together  by  the  hub  as  well 
as  the  rim.  Spokes  tie  the  two  together.  If  a spoke  comes 
loose  or  gets  crosswise,  the  wheel  is  weakened,  and  if  this 
happens  to  too  many  spokes  it  will  collapse. 

Some  people’s  lives  collapse  because  the  outside  of  their 
life  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  inside.  Suppose  I tell  my 
neighbor  a lie.  Every  time  we  meet,  I act  as  if  all  is  well, 
but  inside  I feel  differently.  There  is  a resident  fear  that 
he  will  find  me  out.  So  I fear  my  neighbor  and  distrust  him. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  spoke  to  this  point. 
He  quoted  the  Old  Testament,  “You  shall  not  kill;  and 
whoever  kills  shall  be  liable  to  judgment.”  Then  He  said, 
“But  I say  to  you  that  every  one  who  is  angry  with  his 
brother  shall  be  liable  to  judgment.” 

Again  He  quoted  what  some  were  saying,  “You  shall 
love  your  neighbor  and  hate  your  enemy.”  Jesus  replied, 
"I  say  to  you,  Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who 
persecute  you,  so  that  you  may  be  sons  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven;  for  he  makes  his  sun  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.” 
He  mentioned  other  areas  as  well  and  concluded,  “You, 
therefore,  must  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect.” 

Jesus  said  that  we  need  to  have  wholeness  or  integrity. 
A person  who  has  integrity  is  one  whose  convictions  and 
actions  are  integrated  and  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

Jesus  came  to  teach  the  way  of  peace,  but  more,  to  give 
peace.  He  told  us  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  of  our 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  And  the  second  command- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  that — love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self. If  we  would  love  God  with  all  of  our  being  there  would 
be  no  disharmony  in  us.  Money,  possessions,  and  social  ac- 
tivities will  take  their  proper  place  in  harmony  with  that 
first  love.  Also  in  harmony  with  this  will  be  to  seek  the 
neighbor’s  good.  Then  there  is  wholeness  of  life. 

Peace  will  come  when  we  believe  in  Christ  and  He  be- 
comes the  center,  and  our  actions  toward  each  other  are  in 
harmony  with  His  will.  He  said,  “My  peace  I give  unto 
you.”  When  will  we  receive  this  gift? 

— Willis  L.  Breckbill 
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By  Herman  E.  Ropp 


WHEN  Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  was  asked,  'What  has  hap- 
pened to  religion  in  American  life  today?”  he  answered, 
"Well,  for  many  people  this  is  simply  old  hat.  It  has  ceased 
to  seem  exciting.  It  is  something  they  think  was  relevant 
only  years  ago.  It  was  all  right  for  the  little  church  in  the 
wildwood,  but  has  no  significance  for  people  in  great  modern 
cities.  The  majority  simply  think  it  obsolete.’ 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  non-Christian  feels  this  way.  It 
is  alarming,  however,  that  many  church  members  are  not 
very  serious  or  excited  about  their  faith. 

There  are  a number  of  evidences  of  this.  Some  are 
critical  of  the  church;  many  are  attenders  only;  and  others 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  church  when  appointed  or  asked. 
Why?  Why  is  this  the  case?  Why  do  so  many  Christians 
not  have  the  sparkle,  vitality,  joy,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
church?  How  can  this  be  changed? 

The  first  step  is  to  realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
an  orthodox  theology,  deep  historical  roots,  and  organiza- 
tional know-how.  This  is  not  to  say  these  are  not  important 
— they  are.  But  alone  they  may  result  in  a sterile  and 
institutionalized  Christianity. 

What  is  needed  is  something  more  direct,  more  personal, 
and  demanding  total  loyalty  to  Christ.  Jesus  said.  Who- 
soever he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple”  (Lk.  14:33).  Just  previous  to 
this  our  Lord  named  crossbearing  and  following  after  as 
requirements  for  a living  relationship  to  Him.  Our  Lord 
called  to  such  unqualified  yielding  of  the  self  because  He 
knew  that  only  then  can  individuals  hope  to  be  released 
from  the  bondage  of  self-centered  ness  and  self-righteous- 
ness, to  authentic  discipleship. 

I see  several  factors  that  spell  the  difference  between 
impotent  orthodoxy  and  what  I call  dynamic  discipleship. 

Respect  for  Biblical  Authority 

Christ's  call  to  discipleship  is  the  call  to  recognize  Him 
as  the  Lord  of  our  lives.  The  question  of  ultimate  authority 
must  be  settled  before  creative  discipleship  can  result.  Prior 
to  conversion  we  rebelled  at  outer  authority — we  wanted  to 
decide  the  how  and  when  of  our  actions.  We  remember 
that  rejecting  the  authority  of  Christ,  we  nevertheless  felt 
futility  and  frustration. 

The  problem  of  authority  is  more  than  an  individual 
matter.  It  is  also  fundamental  in  relationships  in  our  homes, 
congregations,  and  conferences. 

In  his  insightful  book  on  Authority,  D.  Martyn  Lloyd- 
Jones  said,  “If  I understand  the  modern  situation  at  all, 
this  whole  question  of  authority  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  confronting  us.  . . There  is  no  doubt 
that  things  are  as  they  are  in  the  Christian  church  through- 
out the  world  because  we  have  lost  our  authority.  This  is 
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a sobering  appraisal.  These  words  written  almost  a decade 
ago  are  no  doubt  even  more  true  today. 

Many  people  question  the  authority  of  the  church  because 
they  are  not  fully  committed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Authority  is 
the  great  theme  of  the  Bible  itself.  Our  Lord  took  this 
position.  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  such 
had  divine  authority.  This  often  brought  Him  into  conflict 
with  the  religious  leaders  of  His  day. 

If  we  accept  Christ  as  Lord  of  our  lives,  we  have  a solid 
basis  for  Christian  life  and  witness.  The  importance  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  authority  of  Christ  is  pointed  out 
clearly  by  Lloyd-Jones  quoted  earlier  when  he  said,  "It  is 
clear  that  if  He  is  not  who  He  claims  to  be,  there  is  no 
need  to  listen  to  Him.  If  He  is,  then  we  are  bound  to  listen 
to  Him  and  to  do  whatsoever  He  may  tell  us  to  do.” 

This  respect  for  divine  authority  was  evident  in  Paul 
before  Agrippa;  in  Martin  Luther  before  Charles  V;  and  is 
present  in  persons  that  allow  Him  to  be  Lord  of  their  lives. 

Respect  for  biblical  authority  is  not,  as  some  fear,  an 
inhibition  to  self-expression;  it  is  the  foundation  from  which 
our  lives  can  develop.  To  be  able  to  accept  the  authoritative 
truth  of  God’s  Word  brings  order  and  creativity  into  our 
lives. 

Waiting  for  Holy  Spirit  Enduement 

A disturbing  statement  has  frequently  been  made  in  the 
recent  past — that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  positively  removed 
from  our  churches,  much  of  the  organized  work  of  our 
congregations  would  continue  as  it  is  now.  The  implication 
is  that  we  often  do  not  depend  upon  Holy  Spirit  guidance. 

I believe  this  is  too  harsh  an  indictment.  But  the  truth  is, 
spiritual  work  should  not  be  attempted  without  a clear 
sense  of  Holy  Spirit  direction.  Our  Lord  told  His  disciples 
to  wait  at  Jerusalem  until  the  Spirit  gave  power  to  witness. 
Lk.  24:49. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  tend  to  want  action. 
We  have  a problem  or  see  a need;  we  consult  together — we 
read  Scripture — we  pray — we  sleep  over  it — then  we  expect 
a decision  at  once.  Actually,  God’s  time  may  not  be  now, 
and  His  way  may  not  be  our  way. 

An  illustration  from  a building  program  in  our  congre- 
gation may  clarify  what  is  meant.  At  various  times  over  a 
period  of  a half-dozen  years,  we  considered  a number  of 
projects  as  a means  of  fulfilling  our  nurture  and  witness 
responsibility. 

We  considered  a number  of  projects:  a small  church  in 
another  city;  dividing  the  congregation  and  building  another 
worship  center  nearby;  opening  a Sunday  school  in  a closed 
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church;  and  we  also  considered  a major  remodeling  of  the 
present  building. 

For  each  proposed  project,  some  of  our  people  felt  it  to  be 
God’s  leading  that  it  be  undertaken.  No  doubt  some  blessings 
were  lost  because  we  failed  to  launch  out  in  faith.  But  by 
the  time  we  took  voice  of  the  congregation  we  were  usually 
stalemated  with  votes  like  50%-50%,  or  60%-40%.  In  retro- 
spect I feel  we  were  too  impatient. 

Eventually,  with  time,  patience,  work,  and  most  important, 
a dependence  upon  the  Spirit’s  leading,  we  were  able  to  go 
forward.  It  was,  however,  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 
original  plans — a separate  fellowship  and  educational  wing 
that  serves  many  needs. 

The  story  of  God’s  people  in  history  is  one  of  great  things 
accomplished  when  people  waited  for  Holy  Spirit  guidance. 
After  the  Apostle  Paul’s  dramatic  conversion,  he  waited  upon 
the  Spirit  to  send  him  forth  to  witness.  This  waiting  may 
take  one  or  more  forms.  It  may  be  a waiting  in  prayer, 
Bible  study,  or  in  time  for  meditation  and  maturity.  It  may 
be  individual  waiting  or  in  a group  context  of  seeking  God’s 
will,  as  when  He  spoke  to  the  Antioch  church,  “Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  13:2). 

One  couple  publicly  dedicated  their  lives  for  Christian 
service  but  waited  a number  of  years  until  they  could  clearly 
feel  the  Lord  was  calling  them  to  more  direct  service.  Some- 
times the  waiting  is  because  we  are  not  personally  ready, 
and  again  it  may  not  be  the  Lord’s  time  for  us. 

Putting  First  Things  First 

In  his  book.  The  Christian  Persuader,  evangelist  Leighton 
Ford  tells  of  the  time  when  their  little  girl  was  lost.  During 
those  hours  of  frantic  searching  for  her,  nothing  else  mat- 
tered. Although  he  was  very  busy,  everything  else  was 
pushed  into  the  background  until  she  was  found.  (This  was 
only  what  all  good  parents  would  do.) 

This  story  points  up  that  some  things  are  more  important 
than  others,  and  there  are  times  when  we  grant  greater 
priorities  to  some  things  than  others.  I believe  nothing  will 
do  more  to  keep  life  from  getting  dull,  boring,  and  trivial 
than  a correct  ordering  of  priorities. 

Jesus  made  a strong  plea  that  His  disciples  not  allow 
their  concern  for  material  comforts  to  crowd  out  spiritual 
needs.  “But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.’’ 

Material  things  will  have  their  proper  place  when  we 
answer  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  purpose  of  my 
life?  For  whom  am  I living?  Is  it  for  self  or  for  God?  God 
is  able  to  work  through  us  when  we  can  say  with  Saul, 


"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?” 

To  serve  God  wholly  does  not  mean  we  ignore  material 
matters.  Jesus  promised  that  these  things  will  be  supplied 
to  those  who  place  kingdom  matters  first.  One  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  our  faith  is  the  temptation  to  become 
engrossed  in  material  pursuits.  Our  secular  society  is  based 
upon  things,  money,  pleasure,  and  power.  Man  without 
God  seeks  gratification  through  sensual  pleasures  and  phys- 
ical comforts. 

Much  of  commercial  advertising  using  every  form  of  com- 
munication media  implies  or  tells  us  that  the  best  life  is 
the  most  pleasurable,  the  most  comfortable,  and  can  be 
bought  with  money.  We  need  to  learn  to  cope  with  this 
threat  to  our  spiritual  welfare.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
keep  first  things  first  is  by  engaging  in  and  supporting 
every  legitimate  effort  to  win  men  and  women  for  Christ. 
Leighton  Ford  believes  the  Apostle  Paul  was  “not  urging 
duplicity  but  flexibility,  when  he  said,  “I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I might  by  all  means  save  some 
(1  Cor.  9:22). 

The  importance  we  place  upon  a given  activity  or  program 
can  often  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  time  we  think 
about  or  engage  in  it.  “For  as  ...  [a  man]  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he”  (Prov.  23:7). 

Pressing  Toward  the  Mark 

When  Jesus  asked  His  disciples  to  follow  Him,  it  was  not  a 
call  to  a cross  on  a hill  in  Judea.  His  was  a call  to  a per- 
sonal cross.  A call  to  go  forward  into  the  world  to  serve  Him 
there.  To  have  a proper  balance  between  the  past  that  we 
cannot  live  over,  and  the  future  to  which  Christ  leads  is 
important  for  a dynamic  relationship  to  Him. 

The  Apostle  Paul  set  the  pace  for  Christians  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  believers  at  Philippi  long  ago:  “Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing 
I do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  . . . (Phil.  3:13,  14). 

Paul  might  have  demeaned  himself  and  said,  "I  have  per- 
secuted Christians  in  my  time,”  or,  "I  have  been  tactless 
and  therefore  driven  out  of  cities  on  missionary  tours.  Or 
he  could  have  boasted,  “I  have  been  a great  witness,  “I 
have  suffered  much,  “I  have  established  churches,  “I 
deserve  honor,  and  respect,  and  a pension.  But  no,  he  took 
neither  of  these  approaches.  He  was  content  to  leave  his 
past  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  challenged  the  believers  to  be 
co-workers  with  him  when  he  said,  "Brethren,  be  followers 
together  of  me  . . .”  (Phil.  3:17). 

I am  convinced  that  the  key  to  an  energetic,  vital  church 
is  individual  members  in  our  congregation  with  this  same 
forward-looking  approach  in  our  present  situation.  Further- 
more, I believe  revival  and  renewal  in  our  corporate  life  as 
congregations  will  be  possible  only  by  taking  a positive  and 
aggressive  approach  in  proclaiming  God’s  Word  among  our- 
selves and  in  our  Jerusalems  and  Judeas. 

Main  sources: 

Authority,  D.  Martvn  Lloyd- Jones. 

The  Christian  Persuader . Leighton  Ford. 
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The  Sailor's  Hymns  of  Yesteryear 

By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 


The  principal  seaman  s hymn  of  the  early  church  was  that 
of  St.  Anatolius.  Its  inspiration  may  have  been  drawn  from 
the  storms  that  beset  the  church,  or  from  the  tempests  that 
darkened  the  Ionian  seas.  This  hymn  was  translated  by  Dr. 
Mason  Neale  in  the  1800’s  and  he  preserved  those  parts  of 
the  Nicene  Creed — “God  of  God,”  "Light  of  Light,”  and 
"Truth  of  Truth  that  the  hymn  repeats.  The  first  stanza 
is  as  follows: 

" Fierce  was  the  wild  billow. 

Dark  was  the  night; 

Oars  labored  heavily. 

Foam  glimmered  white; 

Mariners  trembled. 

Peril  was  nigh: 

Then  said  the  God  of  God, 

Peace!  It  is  I. 

The  origin  of  many  other  sailors  hymns  is  interesting, 
most  of  them  being  produced  after  perilous  experiences  at 
sea.  Perhaps  no  hymn  was  sung  more  on  the  water  than 
Charles  Wesley’s  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul. 

This  hymn  was  written  in  1740,  shortly  after  Wesley’s 
return  from  America  to  England,  and  during  the  first  stormy 
scenes  of  his  itinerant  preaching.  Whether  the  words  were 
suggested  by  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  which  the  writer 
had  recently  encountered,  or  by  the  storms  of  human  pas- 
sion, is  hard  to  say.  But  most  of  the  sea  hymns  of  Charles 
Wesley  were  the  unfoldings  of  actual  experiences.  In  his 
journal  on  the  Atlantic,  he  thus  describes  his  spiritual  con- 
flicts and  triumphs  during  a storm:  "I  prayed  for  power  to 
pray,  for  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  continually  repeating  His 
name,  until  1 felt  the  virtue  of  it  at  last,  and  knew  I abode 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.”  The  storm  outside  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  at  four  o’clock  the  ship  had  taken 
on  so  much  water  that  the  captain  cut  down  the  mizen  mast 
as  the  last  chance  to  keep  the  ship  from  sinking.  Wesley  s 
journal  went  on  to  say:  "In  this  dreadful  moment,  I blessed 
God,  and  I found  comfort  and  hope  that  the  world  could 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  I had  that  conviction  of  the 
power  of  God  present  with  me,  overruling  fear. 

Gradually  the  storm  subsided  and  Wesley  wrote:  "Towards 
morning  the  sea  heard  and  obeyed  the  divine  voice,  Peace 
Be  Still.  My  first  business  today — and  may  it  be  the  first 
business  of  all  my  days — was  to  offer  up  a prayer  of  praise 
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and  thanksgiving.”  Wesley  ended  his  journal  with  these 
words: 

"All  praise  to  the  Lord, 

Who  rules  with  a word 
Th’  untractable  sea. 

After  a similar  experience  Bishop  Heber  wrote  his  match- 
less hymn  beginning, 

"When  through  the  torn  sail 
The  wild  tempest  is  streaming. 

During  his  voyages  the  bishop  took  an  affectionate  interest 
in  even  the  humblest  sailors,  often  going  below  deck  to  talk 
and  pray  with  the  men. 

Then  there  is  a fascinating  story  about  a young  English- 
man who,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  wandered  among 
the  palm  groves  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  had  fallen  so  low  as 
to  be  shunned  even  by  the  rude  traders  and  the  slaves  on 
the  African  coast.  He  had  little  clothing;  he  went  hungry, 
and  often  was  obliged  to  subsist  upon  roots.  His  life  was 
stained  not  only  with  vice,  but  with  viciousness.  This  man 
had  a pious  mother,  and  the  memory  of  her  counsels  and 
prayers  like  good  angels  followed  him  in  all  his  wander- 
ings. Escaping  at  last  from  Africa,  he  worked  to  secure  a 
passage  to  England. 

During  the  homeward  voyage  the  ship  encountered  a 
terrible  storm.  "I  began  to  pray,”  he  said.  “I  could  not 
utter  a prayer  of  faith.  My  prayer  was  like  the  cry  of  the 
ravens,  which  the  Lord  does  not  disdain  to  hear.”  The 
storm  subsided  finally,  but  the  young  man,  sick  at  last 
of  sin,  continued  to  pray.  God  revealed  His  salvation  to 
him  on  the  ocean,  and  out  of  this  deep  experience  came 
the  sailor’s  hymn  beginning: 

" I hear  the  tempest’s  awful  sound, 

I feel  the  vessel  s quick  rebound; 

And  fear  might  now  my  bosom  fill. 

But  Jesus  tells  me ' Peace!  Be  still. 

This  young  man  was  John  Newton  and  he  went  on  from 
his  life  of  degradation  and  shame  to  become  the  rector  of 
St.  Woolnoth  Church  in  London.  Before  his  death,  in  1807, 
John  Newton  wrote  a great  many  other  hymns,  including 
"Safely  Through  Another  Week  and  “Glorious  Things  of 
Thee  Are  Spoken,”  but  the  one  that  meant  the  most  to 
Newton  was  the  sailor’s  hymn,  written  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  even  today  it  occasionally  can  be  heard  echoing 
over  the  waves  as  the  sailors  lift  their  voices  in  praise  to 
t he  Ruler  of  the  Sea.  D 
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Summer  VS-ers  Meet 


Director  of  summer  service  Ellis  Good  (right)  listens  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  unit  leader  John  Shearer’s  evaluation  of  short-term  VS. 

More  than  40  persons  are  currently  engaged  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church’s  summer  Voluntary  Service  program.  From 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  they  perform  tasks  rang- 
ing from  administering  day  camp  programs  for  children  to 
manning  mobile  ministries  to  migrant  workers. 

Two  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  summer  short-termers 
are  located  at  Cleveland  s East  97th  Street  Unit  and  at  the 
West  18th  Street  Center  in  Chicago. 

"These  two  areas  are  unique,”  said  director  of  summer  VS 
Ellis  Good,  "because  both  of  the  programs  center  around  a 
day  camp  approach.  But  each  one  has  its  distinctive  problems 
and  highlights.” 

At  Cleveland  Elizabeth  Hostetler,  a Goshen  College  pro- 
fessor, headed  two  camps  which  ran  consecutively  for  six-to- 
eleven-year-old  children.  Dubbed  the  Red  House  Daycamp, 
the  first  four- week  period  with  26  enrollees  was  termed  “an 
invaluable  experience”  by  Miss  Hostetler. 

At  first  we  had  some  apprehensions  about  our  overnight 
campout,”  she  said  in  reference  to  a trip  to  an  Orrville,  Ohio, 
farm,  ‘‘but  it  turned  out  real  well.  For  once  these  children 
were  able  to  develop  interpersonal  relationships  in  an  un- 
cramped atmosphere.” 

Wanda  Amstutz,  a Dalton,  Ohio,  native  and  a teacher  in 
Alaska  during  the  winter,  added,  “I  think  the  highlight  of 
this  camp  has  been  learning  to  know  the  type  of  child  who 
grows  up  in  this  environment.”  The  Red  House  is  located  in 
the  Hough  area  where  approximately  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  Negro. 

Louis  Self,  a Newton,  Kan.,  teacher,  commented,  “This  is 
the  first  time  I’ve  gotten  acquainted  with  the  dynamics  of  the 


Inner-City  Challenges 

Negro  community.  When  I leave  here,  I m going  to  have  a 
different  viewpoint  of  my  fellowmen. 

The  children  themselves  were  not  without  comments.  A 
pert  nine-year-old  told  Goshen  student  Margaret  Brenneman, 
“This  is  so  much  fun — it’s  better  than  staying  at  home  where 
I’d  get  in  trouble  or  play  in  the  streets. 

“We  can  absorb  some  hostility  that  is  within  a child,”  ex- 
plained long-term  VS-er  Leroy  Berry  who  switched  roles  for 
the  summer.  '"On  the  street  the  child  has  to  hit  back  when 
he  is  hit.  Even  if  it  is  accidental,  the  second  has  to  return 
the  blow  to  retain  his  identity. 

Berry  added,  “We  try  to  make  them  conscious  of  another 
person’s  need  as  well  as  his  own.  In  a sense,  this  is  not  only 
a VS-er  s work,  but  the  church  s work 

John  Shearer,  Cleveland  unit  leader,  summarized,  “The 
summer  VS-ers  purpose  for  being  here  has  more  than  been 
fulfilled.  They’ve  given  our  long-term  team  a real  boost.  If 
they  weren  t here,  the  children  would  be  in  the  streets. 

The  Chicago  quintet  combined  with  Neighborhood  Service 
Organization  and  the  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  Church  to 
launch  both  a day  camp  and  evening  “in-town  activities. 
Headed  by  NSO  s Abdoul  Andari,  the  day  camp  counselors 
and  assistants  teach  crafts  and  nature  subjects  to  groups  of 
15  at  an  out-of-town  park. 

“We  are  attempting  to  develop  social  growth,  teach  manual 
skills,  instill  self-confidence,  and  free  the  child  momentarily 
from  the  city  environment,”  said  Director  Andari.  “And  the 
Mennonite  personnel  are  a very  purposeful,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere group  in  helping  us  carry  this  out.” 


Elizabeth  Hostetler  (center),  director  of  the  Cleveland  day  camp, 
supervises  meal  preparation  during  outing. 
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Joe  Lapp,  unit  leader,  echoed,  “1  think  the  summer  VS- 
ers  are  really  relating  to  and  identifying  with  people.  The 
children  recognize  them  as  true  friends.  When  students  come 
from  college  to  a situation  like  this,  they  face  the  realities 
of  life.  Anyone  who  is  studying  the  behavioral  sciences  needs 
this  contact  with  people.” 

Part  of  the  six-week  Chicago  program  involves  the  child 
in  applied  art.  A Columbus,  Ohio,  teacher  and  Goshen  grad- 
uate, Barbara  Aeschliman  directs  this  aspect.  “We  have  eight 
different  projects  which  we  alternate  frequently,  she  related. 
"This  gives  the  child  a chance  to  experiment  with  different 
areas  such  as  tempera  paints  and  nature  crafts. 

Working  mostly  with  transplanted  Spanish-Americans,  Miss 
Aeschliman  said,  “There’s  an  immense  amount  to  learn  about 
the  city,  but  I have  really  enjoyed  my  experience.” 

Pennsylvanian  Grace  Diener,  who  livens  the  VS-ers  with 
her  guitar-playing,  stated,  “I  came  to  the  city  to  learn — and 
I’m  learning.  Every  child  needs  attention  in  an  individual 
way — from  spanking  them  to  kissing  them.  But  I get  rewards 
every  day.” 

Fellow  Goshen  student  Linda  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  noted 
that  “the  children  are  starving  for  affection."  She  said  that 
she  first  had  to  “get  tough”  with  her  campers  before  she 
could  win  their  respect.  Miss  Yoder  spends  her  evenings  di- 
recting such  games  as  duck-duck-goose  at  a local  playground. 

Ken  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  evaluated  his  experience 
with  ten-year-old  boys:  "I  came  into  this  summer  not  being 
really  sure  that  I could  teach,  but  now  I find  it  easier  to 
relate  to  children  than  I had  thought.  He  reflected,  "Just 
living  in  the  city  is  an  education  in  itself. 

The  fifth  member,  Rex  Tyson,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  involved  in 
the  New  Teen  program.  He  counsels  juvenile  delinquents 
and  pre-delinquents.  Tyson  supervises  trips  to  recreational 
and  cultural  areas,  works  in  the  game  center,  and  makes 
some  contacts  with  parents. 


“This  is  so  much  fun,”  related  one  of  the  eight-year-olds  in  the 
Cleveland  day  camp. 


“Our  summer  VS-ers  are  another  significant  reminder 
that  our  youth  are  realizing  their  responsibilities  to  the 
needs  about  them  and  are  responding  to  these  opportunities 
to  benefit  society,”  concluded  Ellis  Good.  D 

The  Art  of  Relaxation 

There  is  a real  problem  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done 
with  all  the  time  that  modern  inventions  are  saving  for  the 
multitudes.  Here  in  the  Old  World  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  same  rush,  to  which  I became  accustomed,  during  my 
long  sojourn  in  the  United  States.  There  people  want  to 
reach  where  they  are  going  in  the  shortest  and  speediest  way. 

But  why  all  this  much  haste?  Why  do  we  not  learn  to 
make  haste  slowly?  Heart  troubles,  we  are  told,  form  the  No. 

1 killer.  The  swift  pace  of  life  gives  people  so  little  time  to 
relax,  that  the  heart,  strained  through  working  overtime, 
gives  out  and  keen  businessmen  die  before  their  time. 

How  many  there  are  who,  living  at  top  speed,  crack  up 
one  day  and,  seeking  the  advice  of  a physician  or  psychiatrist, 
are  told  to  relax,  to  take  things  easy.  Nerves  are  too  taut. 
There  is  too  much  tension.  Go  slowly,  the  distraught  one  is 
advised.  Don’t  live  in  a hurry.  Give  your  nervous  system  a 
rest.  This  is  why  books  on  physical  and  mental  relaxation 
abound. 

Herman  S.  Schwartz,  who  practices  what  he  preaches,  has 
given  us  an  A B C to  relaxation.  In  his  volume,  The  Art  of 
Relaxation,  he  sets  out  easy  rules  for  the  relief  of  frayed 
nerves,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  laughter. 

A beauty  expert  states  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  aids 
to  health  and  beauty  that  women  need  today  is  relaxation. 
While  I would  not  dare  to  dispute  the  advice  of  feminine  ex- 
perts, I have  met  very  plain  people  who  were  completely  re- 
laxed and  had  a serenity  of  mind  and  countenance  subscribed 
rules  could  never  produce. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  know  how  to  relax  spiritually?  The 
Bible  speaks  about  resting  in  the  Lord.  Is  such  a rest  ours? 
Can  it  be  that  we  go  all  to  pieces  when  things  go  wrong?  Do 
we  fuss  and  fume,  worry,  give  way  to  unbelieving  anxiety 
when  problems  arise?  Surely,  if  we  are  Christians,  this 
should  not  be  our  attitude  when  a peace  which  passes  under- 
standing is  continually  at  our  disposal! 

Too  many  of  us  go  about  as  if  we  had  a God  no  bigger 
than  our  trials  and  difficulties.  We  accept  the  fact  of  His 
almightiness,  but  live  as  if  He  were  far  too  weak  to  cope 
with  circumstances  which  are  beyond  our  control. 

Some  time  ago,  I came  across  this  rendering  of  the  sooth- 
ing phrase  from  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel:  “Be  still,  and 
know  that  I am  God” — “ Relax,  and  know  that  I am  the 
Mighty  One,”  it  read.  I like  that  quite  a bit,  don’t  you? 

Sometimes  we  are  still,  but  often  it  is  the  stillness  of  fear 
or  sorrow  or  unbelief.  Spiritual  relaxation  is  a completely 
different  thing  altogether,  you  know. 

If  we  believe  in  divine  sovereignty,  why  do  we  not  leave 
the  ordering  of  our  lives  to  Him,  who  never  takes  a wrong 
turning? — Herbert  Lockyer 
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This  Is  MCC  Bolivia 

By  Bonnie  Hackel 


Nurse  turns  veterinarian,  Paxman  spends  two  days  getting 
his  kid  sister’s  three-month-old  letter  out  of  customs,  a re- 
transmitting tower  built,  the  illiterate  become  literate:  this 
is  MCC  Bolivia. 

Spanish  is  the  required  language.  Roman  Catholicism  is 
the  major  religion.  About  one  percent  of  the  population  is 
Protestant.  In  some  areas  55  inches  of  rain  annually  falls, 
in  others  only  15.  La  Paz,  the  capital,  is  situated  more  than 

12.000  feet  above  sea  level;  the  lowland  areas  are  500  to 

2.000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Warm  salutations  are  the  rule  and  American  casualness 
is  easily  mistaken  for  discourtesy.  The  concept  of  time  must 
be  relearned.  What  doesn’t  get  done  today  will  get  done 
tomorrow — or  the  next  day. 

Common  illnesses  included  intestinal  parasites,  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  boils,  sores,  and  grippe.  This  is 
Bolivia. 

Hopefully,  new  workers  have  read  the  last  page  of  the 
field  guide  for  Bolivia.  “Please  orient  your  family  and  friends 
not  to  send  gifts  the  post  office  way.  This  is  to  say — don’t 
make  a lovely  big  parcel  and  go  to  the  PO  and  fill  out  half 
a dozen  forms  to  make  it  look  important  and  well  taken  care 
of. 

“These  items  go  through  customs  and  it  costs  about  three 
times  its  value  to  get  it  out,  besides  spending  much  valuable 
time  in  doing  it.  . . 

A Customs  Ordeal 

One  Bolivian  Paxman  apparently  failed  to  orient  his  family 
sufficiently.  "It  all  started  by  getting  up  late.  Not  knowing 
our  clock  was  slow,  I rode  my  bike  the  mile  to  Puestro 
Fernandez.  I missed  the  morning  bus.  While  waiting  for 
the  next  one,  I played  my  guitar  to  passing  school  children 
until  an  ancient  truck  loaded  with  rice  picked  me  up. 

"Sixty  miles  later,  in  Santa  Cruz,  I mailed  letters,  picked 
up  Dave’s  slides,  stopped  by  the  travel  agency  and  bought 
some  paper.  Over  lunch  I chatted  with  Ed,  just  back  from 
teaching  a week-long  adult  literacy  course. 

"Then  started  the  customs  ordeal.  First  I picked  up  a 
slip  at  the  post  office.  Next  was  a ten-minute  jeep  ride  to 
the  customs  office,  back  to  the  PO  with  one  of  the  customs 


Bonnie  Hac  kel  is  an  \l( .'( ! statt  writer. 


employees,  and  again  to  the  customs  office.  This  time  1 had 
two  packages  from  home. 

"Just  before  quitting  time  two  hours  later,  I signed  six 
legal  forms  and  was  told  to  come  back  in  the  morning. 
(My  plans  had  been  to  return  home  the  next  morning;  I 
changed  them. ) 

"Back  at  the  office,  early  next  morning,  all  the  pertinent 
data  was  typed  on  the  legal  forms.  Little  did  I know  these 
six  forms  were  to  go  to  about  that  many  different  offices  for 
official  signatures.  Only  minutes  before  the  two-hour  noon 
break  I signed  the  last  required  blank  and  was  handed  my 
packages. 

"Tearing  them  open  I found  hometown  papers,  razor 
blades,  agriculture  pamphlets,  some  slides,  and  a three- 
month-old  letter  from  my  kid  sister." 

A nurse  and  two  Paxmen  formed  the  first  MCC  unit  in 
Bolivia  at  Tres  Palmas  in  1960.  Since  then  the  work  has 
expanded  to  include  19  workers  at  six  different  locations. 

The  clinic  at  Tres  Palmas  serves  both  the  Mennonite 
colony  and  neighboring  Bolivians.  Presently,  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  patients  are  Bolivians. 

MCC  Founds  Tres  Palmas  Project 

Tres  Palmas  is  the  only  project  in  Bolivia  where  MCC  is 
responsible  for  both  the  ongoing  program  and  the  personnel. 
In  other  cases,  MCC  Paxmen  are  on  loan  to  various  other 
agencies,  with  the  exception  of  Art  Driedger,  director  of  the 
MCC  Bolivia  program,  and  Elwood  Schrock,  his  assistant. 

Both  of  these  men,  however,  are  active  in  the  Heifer 
Project  committee  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area.  Heifer  Project, 
Inc.,  supplies  livestock  and  poultry  for  use  in  agricultural 
development  programs. 

The  recipient  of  a cow,  or  some  chickens,  or  pigs,  is 
expected  to  "pass  on  the  gift.  He  returns  to  Heifer  Proj- 
ect his  firstborn  heifer,  two  fertile  eggs  for  each  chick,  etc. 

Five  men  are  working  with  the  Methodists.  Three  are 
working  in  the  city  of  Montero.  One  is  in  charge  of  the 
farm,  another  is  a public  health  assistant,  and  the  third  is 
in  charge  of  mechanics. 

Two  fellows  are  assigned  to  the  colony  of  Quarto  Ojitos. 
Here  they  are  involved  in  community  development.  This 
involves  becoming  acquainted  with  the  community  residents, 
helping  them  with  their  everyday  problems,  and  generally 
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living  among  them  in  order  to  show  them  how  to  help 
themselves. 

The  two  Paxmen  working  in  Quarto  Ojitos  live  in  a small 
one-room  frame  house.  There  is  a good  well  with  water,  an 
outhouse  including  shower,  a kerosene  stove  and  frig.  The 
Paxmen  do  some  of  their  own  cooking. 

In  Montero,  Marian  Logan,  one  of  the  Paxmen  located 
there,  wrote  about  the  Methodist  Vocational  School.  “School 
is  in  full  swing  here  in  Bolivia.  Classes  at  the  Instituto 
Rural  Metodista  begin  Feb.  13.  There  are  200  students. 

“The  program  this  year  is  a bit  different  from  years  be- 
fore. This  year  a complete  vocational  program  is  being 
offered  to  boarding  students.  The  courses  being  taught  fol- 
low: first  year,  horticulture;  second  year,  poultry;  third  year, 
swine;  fourth  year,  dairy;  and  fifth  and  sixth  years,  crops  and 
farm  management. 

“Each  of  the  boys  has  special  daily  assignments  of  work 
on  the  farm  in  the  course  which  he  is  studying.  This  gives 
him  classroom  theory,  class  participation  in  practice,  and  the 
supervised  ‘chores. 

“The  returns  from  the  farm  go  directly  to  the  kitchen  and 
dormitory,  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  room  and  board  for  each 
student  who  participates.  There  are  a lot  of  problems  in 
starting  anew,  but  things  are  working  out  very  well. 

“This  program  calls  for  a lot  of  close  supervision  and 
close  work  with  the  boys.  Working  side  by  side  with  the 
fellows,  I can  build  relationships  with  the  boys  which  would 
be  impossible  in  a regular  school.  This  work  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  teenage  boys  world  and  see  some 
of  their  problems. 

Paxmen  Aid  Missions 

One  Paxman  is  assigned  to  the  Canadian  Baptist  resi- 
dential school  in  Santiago.  Two  Paxmen  work  at  a lepro- 
sarium in  Lake  Victoria,  sponsored  by  the  Andes  Evangel- 
ical Mission  and  supported  also  by  the  government  of  Bolivia 
and  the  American  Leprosy  Mission. 

Both  at  Santiago  and  at  Lake  Victoria  the  principal  task 
of  the  Paxmen  is  to  develop  an  agricultural  program. 

At  Cochabamba,  Tina  Wiebe,  a Paraguayan  nurse,  helps 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  Clinic.  This  clinic,  located  in  down- 
town Cochabamba,  was  organized  in  1963  by  a group  of 
Christian  university  students  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Plymouth  Brethren  missionary.  His  purpose  was  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  persons  who  could  not  afford  it  other- 
wise. 

Alfalit  is  an  interdenominational  literacy  effort  heavily 
supported  by  the  local  denomination  and  largely  under- 
written by  LIT-LIT.  Every  Saturday  since  August  1965, 
MCC  volunteers  at  Santa  Cruz  have  gone  to  a nearby 
village  to  teach  the  40  adults  who  have  registered  for  the 
literacy  course. 

The  work  in  Bolivia  is  a kaleidoscope  of  activity,  a 
healthy  mixture  of  hard  work  and  relaxation.  The  strange 
culture  becomes  familiar  as  workers  interact  with  the  Bolivi- 
ans, making  and  receiving  contributions  that  will  change 
their  lives — sometimes  dramatically,  sometimes  quietly. 

This  is  MCC  Bolivia. 


Man's  Response  to  God's  Love 

Jesus  liked  to  tell  stories  about  eating.  One  He  told  was 
of  a rich  man  who  invited  many  people  to  a banquet.  His 
servants  prepared  a fine  meal.  Then  they  followed  up  the 
original  invitation  with  a second.  “Come,  for  all  is  now 

ready.’ 

But  those  invited  began  to  make  excuses.  One  had  just 
bought  a field  and  wanted  to  measure  it  and  plan  for 
planting.  Another  had  bought  five  pairs  of  oxen  and  wanted 
to  test  them  and  see  if  he  had  received  a good  deal. 
Another  had  just  married  a wife  and  wanted  to  go  on  a 
honeymoon.  So  all  those  originally  invited  made  excuses. 

The  man  giving  the  banquet  was  quite  angry  and  said 
that  he  would  not  let  them  eat  but  would  invite  others. 
It  is  not  profound  to  say  that  if  you  refuse  an  invitation  you 
will  not  get  the  food. 

On  another  occasion  Jesus  said,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 
The  invitation  is  to  come  to  Him.  And  the  invitation  is 
to  everyone.  How  do  we  respond  to  this  invitation? 

One  way  is  to  make  excuses  as  did  those  in  Jesus’  story. 
Three  kinds  of  excuses  are  often  made.  Some  people’s 
possessions  keep  them  so  busy  they  do  not  have  time  for 
God.  The  lawn  needs  mowing;  the  house  needs  painting;  the 
weeds  need  pulling.  Some  people  are  so  entangled  in  busi- 
ness that  they  have  no  free  time  between  sales.  It’s  buying, 
testing,  advertising,  and  selling — “I  can’t  take  any  time  off 
or  I will  lose  a sale.  Then  there  are  the  social  reasons  for 
refusing  an  invitation  from  God.  “Look,  I just  got  married, 
but  after  we  settle  down  we  will  consider  God.”  “Every 
evening  this  week  is  taken.  There  is  bowling,  golf,  club, 
and  next  week  is  vacation  time.  My  time  is  all  taken.” 

If  a man  has  no  time  for  God,  God  will  have  no  time  for 
that  man.  But  if  a man  will  respond  to  God’s  invitation,  he 
is  welcome.  We  come  by  believing  that  God  is  and  that  He 
is  the  rewarder  of  all  who  seek  Him.  He  gives  eternal  life 
to  those  who  believe  in  His  Son.  He  who  has  the  Son  has 
life.  By  faith  the  life  of  the  Son  indwells  the  believer.  He 
can  say,  “Christ  liveth  in  me.” 

Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.”  Jesus  called  everyone 
to  a specific  faith  in  Him. 

Now  faith  is  more  than  an  intellectual  consent  to  a state- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  major  failures  of  Christianity.  If  a 
man  says  the  right  words  we  say  he  is  Christian.  But 
Christianity  is  more  than  a creed.  It  is  a commitment.  It  is 
a commitment  to  Christ. 

While  I write  I am  sitting  on  a chair.  I believe  in  it.  I 
am  committing  myself  to  it.  I am  putting  my  weight  on  it. 
A man,  upon  landing  after  his  first  airplane  ride,  was  asked 
how  he  liked  it.  His  reply  was,  “Not  very  well.  I never 
did  let  my  whole  weight  down.”  But  God  wants  us  to  put 
our  full  weight  on  Him. 

— Willis  L.  Breckbill 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Vietnam  Workers  Face  Problems 


Vietnam  Christian  Service  workers  fight 
their  own  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  an  easy 
war,  and  it  is  not  without  its  own  set  of 
casualties.  Its  strategy  is  complicated,  and  of 
necessity  changes  from  location  to  location. 

Security,  identification,  and  frustration  are 
three  of  the  enemies  in  the  VCSers  war 
against  the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese.  De- 
pending on  their  location  and  their  proximity 
to  the  fighting,  they  face  these  problems  in 
varying  degrees. 

In  the  areas  where  guerrilla  warfare  is 
prominent,  security  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies.  \1CC  headquarters  person- 
nel, both  in  Akron  and  Vietnam,  maintain 
close  contact  with  those  on  the  field.  The 
final  decision  to  stay  or  leave  any  given 
area,  however,  is  left  with  the  workers  and 
the  VCS  country  director. 

Several  factors  are  involved  in  making 
that  decision:  the  effect  the  presence  of  the 
VCS  workers  will  have  on  the  people  they 
are  trying  to  help;  the  workers  personal 
safety;  and  the  advice  received  from  head- 
quarters personnel. 

Earlier  this  year  workers  in  Dong  Ha 
made  the  following  report:  “Let  us  reiterate 
again  that  we  feel  it  is  safe  enough  here  to 
stay  and  necessary  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments to  remain. 

“We  are  taking  proper  precautions  in 
travel  and  have  sandbagged  the  Land  Rover 
as  an  extra  safety  precaution.  We  have  also 
ordered  some  1 /2-inch  steel  plates  to  put  in 
certain  vulnerable  places  covered  only  by  tin; 
namely,  under  our  seats  and  at  our  feet. 

The  massive  American  military  presence 
is  leading  to  fewer  pitched  battles  and  an 
increased  amount  of  terrorism.  Because  of 
this  terrorism,  program  is  affected. 

In  Quang  Ngai,  refugee-feeding  worker 
Fred  Gregory  said  that  “in  one  village  the 
people  told  me  they  had  been  warned  by  the 
Vietcong  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

“They  asked  me  not  to  -make  regular 
visits,  he  continued,  “because  then  the  VC 
would  know  when  to  come  to  the  camp  when 
they  wanted  to  get  me.  If  I’ve  come  all  this 
way  to  try  to  help  them,  I should  take  their 
wishes  into  consideration,  even  if  it  means 
they  don't  want  any  help.” 

"It’s  only  wise  to  take  a few  sensible  pre- 
cautions, said  Gayle  Preheim.  "Last  week  a 
mine  was  planted  in  the  road  we  usually 
take  when  we  go  to  one  of  the  outlying 
refugee  camps,  and  it  goes  right  past  a 


Marine  CAC  (Combined  Actions  Company) 
unit. 

"The  refugees  said  the  mine  was  set  for 
us,”  reported  Preheim.  " It’s  not  a big  road, 
just  a sand  track  through  a little  hamlet. 
Luckily  it  was  picked  up  by  someone  before 
we  got  there. 

In  Pleiku,  VCS  worker  Jon  Newkirk  re- 
lated that  nationals  working  for  VCS  now 
refuse  to  visit  villages  which  they  formerly 
visited  regularly  to  buy  firewood  from  the 
villagers.  “They’re  afraid  of  the  Vietcong, 
too,"  said  Newkirk.  “Some  of  the  inter- 
preters don’t  return  to  see  their  relatives  for 
months  at  a time  because  they  fear  retal- 
iation against  their  families. 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  vol- 
unteers face  terrible  danger  every  day.  But 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  work- 
ing in  this  war  zone  is  the  uncertainty  of 
not  knowing  whether  an  area  is  safe  or  not. 

Another  frustration  facing  the  VCS  work- 
ers is  determining  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  refugees.  Perhaps  never  before 
in  history  have  refugees  received  so  much 
help  during  a time  of  war.  The  U.S.  and 
Saigon  governments  are  putting  forth  an 
intense  effort  to  care  for  the  refugees. 

The  planning  and  coordinating  of  refugee 
services  is  fairly  good  and  getting  better. 
Refugee  resettlement  areas  are  being  chosen 
with  the  future  in  mind. 

The  government  also  operates  its  own 
rehabilitation  and  relief  program.  This 
presents  added  frustrations  and  problems 
with  identifications.  Paul  Longacre,  recently- 
returned  from  Vietnam,  recalled  the  experi- 


Dedicating  a new  church  building  can  be 
an  exciting  experience,  according  to  Addona 
Nisslev,  missionary  to  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico. 
"We  made  it!”  he  exclaimed  in  a report  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquarters, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  2:30  p.m.  service  on  Aug.  20,  featured 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  with  the  dedicatory 
sermon  and  Lester  T.  Hershey  as  translator. 
A male  quartet  sang  three  selections,  the 
city  mayor  extended  greetings  and  congrat- 
ulations, and  a local  radio  station  aired 
the  entire  service,  donating  part  of  the  time. 

Nisslev  related,  "The  building  was  not  big 
enough  for  the  service.  About  250  people 


ence  one  VCSer  had.  The  worker  had  to 
spend  several  weeks  encouraging  the  refugee 
camp  leaders  he  was  working  with  to  build 
wells  for  their  camp. 

One  of  the  long-term  goals  of  VCS  is  to 
leave  the  Vietnamese  with  skills  and  projects 
they  can  utilize  after  the  VCS  workers  have 
left. 

“It  takes  time  to  create  confidence,  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  develop  their  skills, 
and  to  help  them  produce,  explained  Long- 
acre.  “The  government  also  knew  this  ref- 
ugee camp  needed  wells.  Before  the  villagers 
had  come  to  the  point  of  digging  the  wells, 
the  U.S.  military  dug  the  wells  for  them.” 

The  U.S.  and  Saigon  governments  want  the 
people  on  their  side.  To  do  this,  they  must 
create  immediate  results.  The  need  for  im- 
mediate results  is  in  conflict  with  the  long- 
term goals  of  VCS. 

The  task  of  identification  is  a difficult  one. 
" Five  years  ago  any  man  going  to  the  refu- 
gee with  the  purpose  of  helping  him  improve 
nis  livestock,  for  example,  was  automatically 
a civilian.  Now,  he  may  just  as  automatically 
be  a military  man.  stated  Longacre. 

VCSers  face  the  challenge  of  dealing  not 
only  with  the  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  but  with  the  more  intangible 
needs  of  the  refugee. 

”VCS  can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
refugee,  not  by  duplicating  programs  already 
established  by  the  government  and  other 
voluntary-  agencies,  but  by  creating  a process 
of  education,  of  ego-building,  of  teaching 
these  people  the  meaning  of  self-respect, 
tempered  with  honesty  and  discipline. 

“It  must  lead  the  way  with  sound  policy 
and  program  to  lead  the  refugee  to  a sense 
of  honesty  and  self-respect  and  the  discipline 
required  to  build  a nation,"  said  Preheim. 

In  the  cities  the  VCS  workers  face  their 
own  set  of  frustrations  and  difficulties.  They 
work  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  slum  districts. 
In  hospitals  they  face  the  problems  of  short- 
ages— shortages  of  space,  of  skilled  workers, 
of  medicine,  of  knowledge  of  the  Vietnamese 
language. 

All  VCS  workers  attempt  to  learn  the 
Vietnamese  language,  but  they  cannot  wait 


could  be  seated  with  many  chairs  placed  in 
the  aisles.  Another  50  were  standing  with 
about  that  many  around  the  outside.” 
Augsburger  continued  throughout  the  week 
w ith  evangelistic  meetings.  The  attendance 
was  reportedly  good.  Augsburger  prepared 
five  15-minute  radio  messages  which  were 
again  translated  into  Spanish  by  Hershey. 
The  theme  of  the  messages  was  beliefs  of 
the  Mennonites. 

I 11  not  say  anything  on  how  hard  or 
long  some  of  us  worked  during  the  last 
several  weeks  to  bring  the  building  to  com- 
pletion," Nisslev  concluded,  “but  we  did  it 
gladly." 


Puerto  Ricans  Dedicate  Church  Building 
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until  they  become  fluent  to  begin  their 
assignments. 

The  Longacres,  who  lived  in  Saigon,  re- 
called the  frustration  of  the  noise  of  jet 
fighter  planes  and  helicopters,  the  constant 
movement  of  convoys  through  the  city,  and 
the  disintegration  of  public  services  as  they 
tried  to  serve  a mushrooming  population. 

The  VCS  workers  in  Vietnam  fight  their 
war  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese 
on  various  fronts — in  the  slums,  schools,  and 
hospitals  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  outlying 
areas.  Their  strategy  varies  from  front  to 
front,  but  their  goal  is  the  same — to  alleviate 
the  particular  needs  of  the  particular  Viet- 
namese with  whom  they  are  working. 

Listeners  Respond 
to  Heart  to  Heart 

"In  a few  months  I will  begin  preparing 
for  my  wedding.  I would  appreciate  your 
sending  me  some  literature  on  making  a 
Christian  marriage  more  meaningful.  . . .” 
This  is  not  an  unusual  request  among  the 
many  letters  Heart  to  Heart  broadcast  re- 
ceives every  day.  Particularly  after  Ella  May 
Miller  speaks  on  a specific  subject — as  this 
letter  from  another  homemaker  indicates: 

"I  just  listened  to  your  program  called  'A 
Healthy  Mind’  and  it  was  so  good  and  it  hit 
me  so  much  as  I am  having  a lot  of  trouble 
along  some  of  the  things  you  mention.” 

Or  there  are  the  simple  thank-you  letters. 
“Ella  May,  you  have  helped  me  over 
many  rough  spots.  . . .” 

Hundreds  of  letters  each  week.  All  kinds 
of  letters.  From  new  brides.  From  lonely 
widows.  From  a young  mother  whose  11- 
month-old  baby  died.  From  families  strug- 
gling on  the  edge  of  divorce.  And  from  wives 
who  have  found  a new  appreciation  for  their 
husbands,  or  their  children,  or  their  homes. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  Heart  to  Heart  is  more  than 


Speaker  Ella  May  Miller,  counselor  Eva  Stauffer, 
and  staff  member  Sara  Kolb  discuss  Heart  to 
Heart  correspondence. 


a broadcast.  It  is  a ministry  to  homes  and 
families.  The  radio  programs  are  only  a be- 
ginning. The  letters  that  follow  are  a further 
opportunity  to  building  meaningful  relation- 
ships. 

An  Oklahoma  listener  wrote,  “By  chance 
I heard  your  program  on  marriages  this 
week  and  received  much  help.”  Sara  Kolb, 
Mrs.  Miller’s  secretary,  sent  copies  of  the 
talks  he  had  asked  for.  In  an  average  week 
more  than  150  letters  like  this  are  answered 
with  helpful  advice  on  specific  problems. 

Others  write  to  Mrs.  Miller  or  her  assist- 
ant, Eva  Stauffer,  and  ask  for  personal  coun- 
sel. Perhaps  the  situation  is  so  personal 
that  writing  is  easier  than  talking  about  it. 
In  these  letters  are  the  quiet  admissions  of 
failure  with  children,  of  hidden  tensions  with 
a mother-in-law,  of  a heartbreaking  affair, 
or  a broken  home. 

The  counselors  suffer  long  and  pray  much 
to  discover  the  guidance  they  must  give. 


The  first  five  participants  in  the  new  26- 
month  service  educational  program  for  both 
men  and  women  left  for  the  Congo,  Aug.  16. 
This  program  is  operated  conjointly  by  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges  (CMC)  in  co- 
operation with  the  Universite  Libre  du 
Congo  (Free  University  of  the  Congo). 

The  program  is  open  to  any  man  or  wom- 
an enrolled  in  a Mennonite  or  Brethren  col- 
lege with  at  least  one  year  of  college  and  a 
French  competency  equivalent  to  one  year  of 
college  French.  The  first  group  to  leave  con- 
sisted of  five  men. 

These  young  men  will  be  in  the  MCC 
Congo  Pax  program.  They  may  be  assigned 
jobs  as  mechanics,  carpenters,  and  book- 
keepers or  given  positions  in  agricultural 
and  community  development  work.  Women 
will  serve  in  the  Congo  MCC  program. 

The  educational  content  of  the  program  is 
operated  by  CMC.  Formal  courses  will  be 
taken  during  a six-week  orientation  program 
and  a mid-term  session  of  six  weeks,  as 
well  as  an  independent  study  to  be  carried 
on  throughout  the  two-year  period.  The 
studies  will  be  conducted  at  the  Universite 
Libre  du  Congo. 

The  orientation  will  be  spent  in  concen- 
trated language  study,  plus  three  formal 
courses  in  African  studies.  Two  additional 
formal  courses  in  African  studies  will  be 
completed  during  the  mid-term  study  period. 

The  formal  studies  include  African  History , 
a study  of  African  history  during  the  pre- 
colonial and  colonial  period;  Contemporary 
Africa,  oriented  as  a political  science  course 
to  correlate  the  geography  and  history  of 
post-colonial  Africa;  African  Cultures,  an- 
thropology and  a study  of  the  literature  and 
arts  of  Africa;  Economic  Developments  in 
Africa:  and  Religions  of  Africa,  an  analysis 
of  the  missionary  movements  and  a study  of 


How  does  one  comfort  a woman  whose  hus- 
band has  left  her? 

The  counseling  staff  has  daily  meetings 
when  they  pray  for  and  discuss  their  work. 
Here  they  counsel  each  other  in  answering 
the  letters  which  come  to  them  day  by  day. 

At  the  same  time  they  may  also  share  the 
joys  of  a letter  like  this  one  from  a listener 
in  Minneapolis.  "This  note  should  have  been 
written  a long  time  ago.  But  finally.  I'm  at 
it.  I do  want  to  thank  you  for  the  broad- 
casts, but  especially  the  literature.  . . . This 
business  of  adjusting  to  the  joys  and  prob- 
lems of  motherhood  has  been  in  a way  a 
hard  thing  for  me.  ...  I believe  the  Lord 
sent  you  my  way  to  teach  me  some  things 
. . and  also  to  show  me  that  others  have 
the  same  problems.” 

Heart  to  Heart  is  produced  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  is 
heard  on  more  than  140  stations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


the  indigenous  religions. 

During  the  initial  six-week  orientation 
period  each  student  will  choose  a problem 
for  continued  independent  study  during  the 
stay  in  Africa.  A professor  in  either  an 
American  or  African  university  will  direct 
and  evaluate  the  student  s work. 

A wide  variety  of  topics  might  be  chosen 
for  the  independent  study  including  studies 
of  tribal  languages,  music,  art,  literature, 

MCC  Canada  Channels 
North  Vietnam  Relief 

At  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Amsterdam,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
of  Canada  announced  it  had  found  a channel 
for  medical  aid  to  North  Vietnam  war  vic- 
tims. The  audience  responded  with  a large 
offering  for  relief  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church’s  application  to  the  United  States 
government  to  send  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
had  been  turned  down  and  previous  Quaker 
efforts  have  been  harassed  by  frozen  bank 
accounts  and  confiscated  checks. 

Interpreting  such  aid  to  war  victims  as 
aid  to  the  enemy,  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  prohibited  sending  aid  unless 
there  were  also  staff  people  present  to  see 
that  it  was  not  used  to  further  the  war. 

Since  North  Vietnam  does  not  want  foreign 
relief  workers,  the  opportunities  to  rebuild 
some  of  the  hospitals  and  schools  destroyed 
in  bombing  raids  were  eliminated  under 
this  kind  of  restrictions.  The  United  States 
has,  of  course,  no  restrictions  against  the 
MCC  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  which  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  pacification  of  the 
enenn . 


Five  Men  Join  Cooperative  Program 
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Hora  and  fauna,  and  anthropological,  soci- 
ological. or  economic  problems. 

The  five  young  men  who  left  for  the 
Congo  service  educational  program  follow: 
Henry  Gleason,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II  V 
Gleason,  70  Lorraine  St..  Hartford,  Conn., 
attended  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind..  for 
one  year. 

Thomas  R.  Fleming,  Svlvania,  Ohio,  spent 
one  year  at  Blutfton  College,  Blutfton.  Ohio. 
His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Fleming. 

Larry  Rempel  has  spent  two  years  at  the 
California  Polytechnic  College.  San  Luis, 
Obispo,  Calif.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Rempel. 
9505  Base  Line,  Alta  Loma,  Calif  are  his 
parents. 

John  Pannabecker,  430  Flm.  Bluff  ton. 
Ohio,  attended  Blutfton  College  for  one  year. 
His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Pannabecker. 

Lloyd  Koch,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orton 
Koch,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  attended  the 
University  of  Waterloo  for  one  year. 


London  VSers 

Supervise  Delinquents 

"All  right,  boys,  line  up  in  front  of  your 
tents — on  the  double. 

“C’mon,  Limey,  you  can  read  about  the 
Green  Hornet  after  lunch. 

"Smarten  up,  Georgev!  This  isn’t  Moham- 
med Ali’s  training  camp.’ 

These  were  typical  remarks  heard  when 
VSers  Duane  Bauman  and  Robert  Wilt 
helped  at  a day  camp  for  city  youth  ages  8 
to  13,  sponsored  by  the  London,  Ont.,  YM- 
YWCA.  The  camp  site  was  at  Lake  Fan- 
shawe,  located  five  miles  from  London. 

The  youth  would  leave  the  downtown  “Y 
around  9:00  each  morning  Monday  through 
Friday,  returning  in  the  late  afternoon.  The 
schedule  included  crafts,  crestwork,  and 
swimming  instruction  in  the  morning,  with 
boating,  open  swims,  or  counselor  and  scav- 
enger hunts  in  the  afternoon. 

The  VS  unit  also  assisted  with  regular 
youth  programs  on  Saturday  mornings.  Wilt 
spent  many  Saturdays  supervising  activities 
in  a "'small-games  room,”  sometimes  be- 
coming wrapped  up  in  several  hour-long 
Monopoly  games. 

Wilt’s  wife  Linda  helped  with  the  Tiny 
Tots  (ages  two  to  six)  gym  and  swim 
period.  More  than  just  a contact  with  the 
children,  it  provided  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  mothers  and  members 
of  the  "Y”  staff. 

The  VSers  also  supervised  a group  of 
delinquent  youth  who  were  given  “Y”  mem- 
berships by  the  London  Kiwanis  Club.  The 
men  had  charge  of  their  gym  and  swim 
classes  each  week  while  the  women  con- 
ducted classes  in  home  economics,  personal 
hygiene,  and  crafts. 

In  return  for  cooperating  with  the  YM- 


YWCA’s  outreach  to  the  city  s youth,  they 
have  granted  each  VSer  a free  membership. 
This  opening  has  allowed  VSers  close  con- 


FIELD 


C.  F.  Derstine,  well-known  Mennonite 
evangelist  and  bishop  of  Kitchener,  Ont.. 
passed  away,  Aug.  31.  Obituary  will  appear 
later. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Weber,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
former  missionary  to  South  America,  passed 
away  . Sept.  4. 

The  Lancaster  Mennonite  Writers’  Fel- 
lowship will  hold  a regular  meeting  Sept.  17 
at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the  Mennonite  Information 
Center.  Anyone  interested  in  writing  is  wel- 
come. New  members  are  encouraged  to 
attend. 

Local  youth  councils  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a planning  retreat  with  other 
councils  under  the  leadership  of  Willard  F. 
Roth,  churchwide  secretary  for  youth  minis- 
try, at  Laurelville  Church  Center,  Oct.  6-8. 
Make  reservations  with  LCC,  Route  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666  (phone:  412  423-2056). 

Change  of  address:  Lester  A.  Blank  from 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  to  c/o  Hotel  Colc/n, 
Tlaxiaco,  Oax.,  Mexico.  Gideon  G.  Yoder 
from  Wellman,  Iowa,  to  424  Howard,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.  67501. 

Melville  Nafziger  was  chosen  by  lot  and 
ordained  assistant  bishop  of  the  Maple  Grove 
district  churches,  Atglen,  Pa.,  July  9.  Aaron 
Stoltzfus  and  Ira  Kurtz  officiated. 

Christ  O.  Erb,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  was  or- 
dained bishop,  Aug.  27,  to  serve  the  Maple 
View  congregation.  Ivan  J.  Miller  officiated, 
assisted  by  Willard  Mayer  and  Chris 
Streicher. 

Daniel  N.  Kraybill,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  Aug.  24,  for  the 
Churchtown-Mountain  View  churches  in 
Cumberland  County.  Clarence  E.  Lutz  of- 
ficiated, assisted  by  Llov  A.  Kniss. 

Lee  Lowry,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  May  28,  to  serve  the  Ninth 
Street  congregation.  Ralph  Stahlv  was  the 


Calendar 


Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Metamora,  III.  Sept 
16,  17. 

Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 


tact  with  a large  number  of  London’s  citi- 
zens, with  opportunities  to  share  with  per- 
sons from  all  walks  of  life. 


NOTES 


officiating  bishop,  assisted  by  Marvin  Swei- 
gart. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va, ; six  at  Leetonia,  Ohio;  four  at 
Lvnside,  Lvndhurst,  Va.;  ten  at  First  Men- 
nonite, Middleburv,  lnd. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  Roth,  Masontown, 
Pa.,  at  Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa..  Sept.  24  to 
Oct.  1.  Melvin  Paulus,  Foster,  Ore.,  at  West 
Fairview,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  Sept.  22- 
24;  at  Salem,  Shickley,  Neb.,  Sept.  25-28; 
and  at  Fast  Side  Mission,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1.  Dale  Oswald,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  at  North  Wood  Chapel,  Little- 
fork,  Minn.,  Oct.  1-8.  Harry  Y.  Shetler, 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  at  West  Union,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  Oct.  1-8.  Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
at  Neffsville,  Pa.,  Oct.  8-15. 

J.  J.  Hostetler  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  Stewardship  Secretary  on  a half- 
time basis,  and  to  serve  in  field  services  for 
the  Commission  for  Christian  Fducation  on 
the  other  half  time. 

Walton  Hackman  will  serve  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  with  John  E.  Lapp  also 
giving  one-quarter  time  to  this  work.  Wal- 
ton Hackman  will  give  one  fifth  of  his  time 
to  the  MCC  Peace  Section. 

The  Merlin  Swartzes  left  New  York  by 
ship  Aug.  28,  for  Beirut,  Lebanon.  Merlin 
will  teach  in  Near  East  School  of  Theology, 
Beirut. 

Stan  Friesen  wrote  from  Accra,  Ghana, 
Aug.  21,  that  he  is  looking  forward  to  teach- 
ing in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Abetifi. 
Friesen  reported  that  the  political  situation 
in  Nigeria  looks  grim. 

John  R.  Wengers,  in  Israel,  have  a new 
address:  11  Bat  Yiftach  Street,  Zahala,  Israel. 

Civilian  Peace  Service  units  in  the  East 
and  Midwest  will  hold  softball  tournaments 
and  spiritual  retreats  during  September. 

Jim  Longacre  coordinated  the  tournament 
in  the  East  at  Allentown,  Sept.  9 and  10. 
He  was  assisted  by  Walter  Hackman,  Allen- 
town sponsor. 

The  Midwest  tournament,  to  be  held  at 
Goshen  College,  Sept.  16  and  17,  will  be 
coordinated  by  Jesse  Glick. 

Dennis  Kuhns  flew  to  Alvorado,  Brazil, 
Aug.  30,  for  a two-year  term  in  Overseas 
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Voluntary  Service.  He  will  work  in  refrig- 
eration maintenance  in  the  Aurora  Associates 
program. 

Dedication  services  will  be  held  for  an 
airplane  for  the  Northern  Light  Gospel  Mis- 
sion at  Red  Lake,  Ont.  The  service  will  be 
held  at  the  home  of  Walter  A.  Shank,  R.  2, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  at  2:00  p.m. 
George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
preach  the  dedication  sermon. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Anders,  Harlan  A and  Barbara  K.  (Brown), 
Telford,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Wendy 
Rene,  July  12,  1967. 

Beachy,  Leonard  and  Carolyn  (Troyer),  New- 
port, Ky.,  second  son,  Donald  Gene,  June  20, 
1967. 

Blank,  Clair  S.  and  Evelyn  (Dillman),  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Gwendolyn  Dee,  June  21,  1967. 

Christophel,  Eldon  and  Esther  (Christner),  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  second  living  child,  Yvonne  Ma- 
rie, born  July  15,  1967;  received  for  adoption, 
Aug.  16,  1967. 

Frey,  Larry  and  Mary  Sue  (Fiser),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Zachary  Todd,  June  16,  1967. 

Fry,  John  R.  and  Charlene  (Miller),  Muncy,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Rose  Mary,  Aug.  11,  1967. 

Groff,  Leonard  L.  and  Anna  Mary  (Stoltzfus), 
Wilder,  Vt.,  first  child,  Timothy  Lee,  Aug.  8,  1967. 

Handrich,  Darrel  and  Melba  (Troyer),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Troy  Marshall,  Aug. 
6,  1967. 

Hartzler,  James  and  Lodema  (Ressler),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Juanita  Sue,  born  June  19, 
1966;  received  for  adoption. 

Hollopeter,  Glenn  and  Kathryn  (Miller),  third 
child,  second  son,  Frederic  Max,  born  Nov.  24, 
1966;  received  for  adoption,  June  16,  1967. 

Lehman,  David  and  Elizabeth  (Faus),  Turbot- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son.  Dale  Eugene, 
July  23,  1967. 

Lewis,  Larry  E.  and  Carol  (Lefever),  Rexville, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keith  Duane,  Aug. 
12,  1967. 

Longenecker,  Dale  and  Ellen  (Landis),  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Andrew  Jon,  July  20,  1967. 

Nyce,  Walter  and  Kathryn  (Hackman),  Easton, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Barbara  Ann, 
Aug.  22,  1967. 

Reed,  John  E.  and  Carolyn  (Heatwole),  Norfolk, 
Va.,  first  child,  John  Douglas,  born  July  5,  1967; 
received  for  adoption,  Aug.  23,  1967. 

Rhodes,  John  C.  and  Ruby  (Chupp),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Kirby  Eugene,  June  10,  1967. 

Rychener,  Larry  ancf  Evelyn  (Kauffman),  Wause- 
on,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jon  Carlos,  Ju- 
ly 5,  1967. 

Sauder,  D.  Clinton  and  Alice  (Musser),  Boiling 
Springs,  Pa.,  first  child.  Crystal  Ann,  Aug.  9, 
1967. 

Shenk,  Byron  and  Elaine  (Yeackley),  Landour, 
Mussoorie,  India,  third  son,  Troy  Earl,  Aug.  12, 
1967 

Weaver,  A.  Richard  and  Ruth  (Slabaugh),  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania,  second  child,  Elizabeth  Ann, 
Aug.  10,  1967. 

Wenger,  Lloyd  D.  and  Pauline  (Harrington), 
Millville,  N.J.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Lloyd 
David,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Yantzi,  Clair  A.  and  Mary  Jane  (Roth),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Grace 
Diane,  June  27,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bender — Witmer. — John  Alvin  Bender,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  Maple  Glen  cong.,  and  Martha  Jean 
Witmer,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Mountville  cong.,  by  Ben- 
jamin C.  Eshbach,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Brenneman — Martin. — John  Brenneman,  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Ruth  Martin,  St. 
Jacobs  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Glenn  Brubacher,  Aug.  5, 
1967. 

Call — Gerig. — G.  Wayne  Call,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Shirley  Elaine  Gerig, 
Albany  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Archie  Kauffman,  Aug. 
19,  1967. 

Christophel — Troyer. — Paul  Christophel,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Rebecca  Anne  Troyer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  both  of  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  cong.,  by  Herman 
R.  Reitz,  Aug.  13,  1967. 

Chupp — Stauffer. — Wayne  Ray  Chupp,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  and  Joan 
Arlene  Stauffer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek 
cong.,  by  Harold  Christophel,  July  15,  1967. 

Delp — Stover. — Robert  W.  Delp,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Gloria  Stover,  Telford,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
Aug.  12,  1967. 

Druist — Weber.  — Joseph  Charles  Druist, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Miller’s  cong.,  and  Miriam  Lois 
Weber,  Smithsburg,  Md.,  Stouffer’s  cong.,  by  Reu- 
ben E.  Martin,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Engle — Kraybill. — Elvin  Ray  Engle,  Cochran- 
ville.  Pa.,  Kennett  Square  cong.,  and  Donna  Jean 
Kraybill,  Elizabethtown  (Pa. ) cong.,  by  Clarence  E. 
Lutz,  Aug.  26, 1967. 

Frankenfield — Gross. — John  L.  Frankenfield, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Libbie  Jane 
Gross,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  Jay 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Gehman — Martin. — Ernest  G.  Gehman,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Morning  View  cong.,  and  Margaret 
I.  Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by 
Myron  S.  Augsburger,  July  27,  1967. 

Graber — Ensz. — Peter  L.  Graber,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
Pine  Grove  cong.,  and  Melba  Ensz,  Marion,  S.D., 
Bethesda  cong.,  by  D.  Wyse  Graber,  Aug.  19, 
1967. 

Hochstetler — Stutzman. — Harlan  Hochstetler, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Paul- 
ine Stutzman,  Milford,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong., 
by  Ivan  R.  Lind,  June  24,  1967. 

Kauffmann — Shank. — Duane  R.  Kauffmann, 
Minier,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Dorotha  J. 
Shank,  Scottdale  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Gerald  C.  Studer, 
Aug.  19,  1967. 

Kulp — Landis. — Jacob  H.  Kulp,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Plains  cong.,  and  Sara  Jane  Landis,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller,  July  22,  1967. 

Leaman — Landis. — Paul  Richard  Leaman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  and  Phyllis  Diane 
Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John 
R.  Martin,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Martin — Lapp. — Winston  James  Martin,  St.  Ja- 
cobs (Ont.)  cong.,  and  Betty  Ann  Lapp,  Wingham, 
Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Gordon  Fish,  as- 
sisted by  Glenn  Brubacher,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Martin — Zimmerman.  — Sanford  S.  Martin, 
Lincoln,  Pa.,  Miners  Village  cong.,  and  Jean  Zim- 
merman, Ephrata,  Pa.,  lndiantown  cong.,  by  Les- 
ter Martin,  Aug.  5,  1967 

Miller — Short. — David  L.  Miller,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Marcia  Short,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Aug. 
26,  1967. 

Miller — Williams. — David  H.  Miller,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  and  Emily  Williams,  Glendale,  Calif., 
by  Ed  Bouslough,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Newswanger — Myers. — Carl  Newswanger,  Go- 


shen, Ind.,  Old  Road  cong.,  Gap,  Pa.,  and  Louise 
Myers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  bv  Rav  Bair, 
Aug.  19,  1967. 

Nighswander — Good. — Enos  Nighswander,  Ma- 
ple, Ont.,  and  Arlene  Elizabeth  Good,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  both  of  County  Line  cong.,  by  Carl  J.  Good, 
Apr.  16,  1967. 

Ramer — Porter. — William  D.  Ramer  and  Char- 
maine  Porter,  both  of  Duchess  (Alta.)  cong.,  by  C. 
J.  Ramer,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Schmidgall — Link. — Dale  Allen  Schmidgall, 
Morton  (111.)  cong.,  and  Susan  Kae  Link,  Morton, 
III.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Clyde  D.  Fulmer,  Aug.  4, 
1967. 

Shertzer — Longenecker. — John  C.  Shertzer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Alma  H. 
Longenecker,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz,  Aug.  25,  1967. 

Short — Wyse. — Larry  A.  Short,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
and  Suzette  M.  Wyse,  Stryker,  Ohio,  both  of  Zion 
cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Sliger — Huber. — Ralph  O.  Sliger  and  Annie  K. 
Huber,  both  of  Willow  Street  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Clay- 
ton L.  Keener,  Aug.  17,  1967. 

Snader — Leaman. — Aaron  L.  Snader,  Denver, 
Pa.,  and  Estella  Jean  Leaman,  Ronks,  Pa.,  both  of 
Mellinger's  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  Aug.  20, 
1967. 

Stauffer — Garber.  — Lawrence  Glenn  Stauffer, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Helen  Elaine 
Garber,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holyrood  cong. , by  Stan- 
ley D.  Shantz,  July  15,  1967. 

Swedberg — Jackson.  — Eldon  Ray  Swedberg, 
Morton  (III.) cong.,  and  Trina  Lynn  Jackson,  Belle- 
vue, 111.,  Christian  Church,  bv  Clyde  D.  Fulmer, 
Aug.  5,  1967. 

Wamick — Landis. — Donald  L.  Warnick,  Milford, 
Del.,  Tressler  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Landis,  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Lan- 
dis, Aug.  19,  1967. 

Weaver — Begly. — Virgil  D.  Weaver  and  Janet 
Winifred  Begly,  both  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  Chester 
cong.,  by  Carl  J.  Good,  June  11,  1967. 

Wyse — King. — Dwight  Wyse,  Midland  (Mich.) 
cong.,  and  Sheryl  King,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Yoder — Alliman.  — John  Yoder,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  June  Alliman,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Yoder — Heaton. — David  J.  Yoder,  Crystal 
Springs,  Kan.,  and  Margaret  Heaton,  Attica,  Kan., 
both  of  Crystal  Springs  cong.,  by  Earl  Buck  waiter, 
Aug.  17,  1967. 

Yoder — Hodel. — Larry  Richard  Yoder,  Hunter- 
town,  Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Ilse  Ruth  Ho- 
del, Morton,  111.,  Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  by  Clyde  D. 
Fulmer,  Aug.  12,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Kreider,  John  Witmer,  son  of  John  G.  and  Mary 
(Witmer)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Willow  Street,  Pa., 
May  2,  1892;  died  at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  June  7,  1967; 
aged  75  y.  1 m.  5 d.  On  Oct.  16,  1916,  he  was 
married  to  Nora  Shenk,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Harvey 
Shoemaker,  Walter,  Eugene,  Lester,  and  John 
Henry),  14  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Emma — Mrs.  Lewis  Hostetter).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Risser  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  June  10,  with  Clarence  E. 
Lutz,  Harold  Forwood,  and  Jacob  Lehman  offici- 
ating. 

Landis,  Harrison  M.,  son  of  Josiah  R.  and  Mary 
(Moyer)  Landis,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  26,  1888;  died  at  his  home  of  a heart  attack, 
Aug.  11,  1967;  aged  78  y.  7 m.  16  d.  On  Feb.  12, 
1910,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Wile,  who  died 
July  24,  1965.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Mabel — 
Mrs.  Frank  Kratz,  Edith — Mrs.  Laverne  Gehman, 
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Titus  W.,  and  Irene — Mrs.  James  Hendricks),  6 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Henry  M.).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  15,  with  John  Moyer,  Leroy  Godshall, 
and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Moats,  Joseph  O.,  son  of  George  and  Rebecca 
(Rohrer)  Moats,  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
July  17,  1882;  died  there  July  15,  1967;  aged  84 
y.  11  m.  28  d On  May  3,  1938,  he  was  married 
to  Carrie  May  Eberly,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Mrs.  Edith  Keller,  Leroy, 
Mrs.  David  Resh,  Mrs.  Clarence  Whipp,  and  Mrs. 
Melvin  Reiff ),  2 brothers  (Leslie  and  George),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Elva  Davis).  Two  wives  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Reiff 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  18, 
with  Reuben  E.  Martin  and  Nelson  H.  Martin  of- 
ficiating. 

Slabach,  Edwin  Ray,  son  of  Albert  C.  and  Mary 
Irene  (Zuercher)  Slabach,  was  stillborn  at  Pomer- 
ene  Memorial  Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Aug. 
24,  1967.  He  is  survived  by  his  father,  one  sister, 
one  brother,  his  maternal  grandparents,  and  his 
paternal  grandmother. 

Slabach,  Mary  Irene,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Emma  (Lehman)  Zuercher,  was  born  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  July  15,  1927;  died  at  Pomerene  Memorial 
Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  as  a result  of  serious 
complications  during  childbirth,  Aug.  24,  1967; 
aged  40  y.  1 m.  9 d.  On  June  19,  1949,  she  was 
married  to  Albert  C.  Slabach,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Gloria  Ann  and  Myron 
Dale),  her  parents,  one  sister  (Ada — Mrs.  Elvin 
Burkholder),  and  4 brothers  (Oren,  Ellis,  Arlin, 
and  Clayton).  A stillborn  son  (Edwin  Ray)  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Longe- 
necker  Church,  where  her  husband  is  pastor.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Walnut  Creek 
Church,  Aug.  27,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  and  Paul 
Hummel  officiating;  interment  in  Kidron  Church 
Cemetery. 

Snider,  Ephraim,  son  of  John  and  Magdalena 
(Snyder)  Snider,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp.,  Ont., 
Aug.  18,  1874;  died  after  a brief  illness  at  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  May  28, 
1967;  aged  92  y.  9 m.  10  d On  May  17,  1899,  he 
was  married  to  Lucinda  Hallman,  who  died  Jan. 
26,  1964.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (J.  Stanley  and  A. 
Leonard),  one  daughter  (Sylvia — Mrs.  Solomon 
Gehman),  10  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grand- 
children. He  was  the  last  of  his  family,  with  one 
brother  and  2 sisters  preceding  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Strasburg  Church,  where  he 
served  as  deacon.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Ontario  Conference  for  31  years.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Strasburg  Church,  May  31,  with 
Stanley  Sauder,  Rufus  Jutzi,  and  J.  B.  Martin 
officiating. 

Stalter,  Ollie  J.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Saltzman)  Stalter,  was  born  in  Minonk  Twp.,  III., 
July  19,  1907;  died  at  Bloomington  III.,  while  en 
route  to  the  hospital,  Aug.  21,  1967;  aged  60  y. 
1 m.  2 d.  On  Mar.  27,  1935,  he  was  married  to 
Ella  Becker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Ronald),  2 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Tillie 
Schertz  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Roszhart),  and  2 brothers 
(Edward  and  William).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Waldo  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  23,  with  Edwin  J.  Stalter  officiating. 

Wenger,  Phares  S.,  son  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth 
(Spickler)  Wenger,  was  born  at  Manheim,  Pa.,  Ju- 
ly 11,  1890;  died  Aug.  23,  1967;  aged  77  y.  1 m. 
12  d.  On  Jan.  17,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Nora 
L.  Cassel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 chil- 
dren (Eleanor — Mrs.  Amos  Myer,  Pauline — Mrs. 
Elmer  S.  Franck,  Ruth — Mrs.  Roy  W.  Brenneman, 
Betty — Mrs.  Norman  Charles,  Phares  C.,  Edna — 
Mrs.  John  H.  Lutz,  and  John  C.),  26  grandchil- 
dren, 4 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Rufus, 
Elmer,  and  Noah),  and  2 sisters  (Nora — Mrs.  Wm. 
Saylor  and  Susan  Esbenshade).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Risser  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  26,  with  Clarence  E.  Lutz  and  J. 
Frank  Zeager  officiating;  interment  in  Kauffman 
Cemetery. 


Items  and 


In  the  wake  ot  the  major  riots  which 
swept  Newark  and  Detroit  and  other  riots 
which  have  plagued  urban  areas  this  sum- 
mer, Christian  Century  warned  against  a 
national  reaction  which  leads  from  "the 
fear  of  anarchy  to  the  lure  of  tyranny. 

In  the  lead  editorial  in  its  Aug.  16  issue, 
the  publication  claimed  that  "we  are  not  in 
a state  of  anarchy  and  the  alternative  is  not 
tyranny"  but  that  an  "equally-  pernicious 
crisis”  exists  in  the  possibility  of  a route  of 
tear  which  moves  directly  and  quickly  to 
tyranny. 

"Although  in  the  country  at  large  the 
apprehension  produced  among  whites  and 
Negroes  by  the  outburst  of  riots  did  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  terror,  this  is  what 
Stokely  Carmichael,  Rap  Brown,  and  other 
leaders  of  black  violence  wanted  the  riots 
to  produce,”  the  editorial  said. 

Thousands  of  Jewish  pilgrims  marched  in 
procession  through  the  Old  City  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  offer  prayers  and  lamentations  at  the 
Wailing  Wall,  Judaism’s  most  venerable 
shrine. 

The  observance  of  Tishk  Bav  this  year, 
marking  the  2,553rd  anniversary  of  the  de- 
struction of  Solomon’s  temple  and  the 
1,897th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple,  was  the  first  time  Jews 
were  able  to  make  the  traditional  pil- 
grimage to  the  Wailing  Wall  on  this  holy 
day  since  the  end  of  the  British  mandate  in 
Palestine  in  1948. 

Despite  the  solemn  nature  of  the  observ- 
ance, an  air  of  joy  pervaded  the  crowds, 
reacting  to  the  reunification  of  the  city 
under  Jewish  rule  for  the  first  time  since 
A.D.  70. 

o © o 

A theologian  who  considers  himself  a con- 
servative called  in  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  for 
a " religionless  Christianity”  as  the  sole 
means  of  fulfilling  the  Judeo-Christian  cov- 
enant with  God. 

Prof.  Hagen  Staack,  Lutheran  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  from  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  said  also  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  covenant  "to  save  your  own 
dirty  little  soul  from  hell.” 

He  was  the  featured  lecturer  at  the  First 
Annual  Inter-Faith  Seminar  on  Religion  and 
Contemporary  Man  held  at  Northwestern 
Michigan  College. 

Religion,  rather  than  being  God-made, 
he  said,  is  a "man-made  entity  full  of  gim- 
micks and  trimmings”  that  often  makes  God 
impossible  to  find. 

“Whenever  divine  work  appears  in  man,” 
the  theologian  said,  “it  is  always  God  work- 
ing through  man,  and  never  man  projecting 
his  own  image  outward. 

“Religion  is  a man-made  outreach  for 


Comments 


God,  but  the  gospel  is  the  outreach  of  God 
toward  men. 

“We  must  rid  religion  of  its  gimmicks  and 
trimmings  and  make  it  man's  response  to 
God’s  outreach.  ” 

He  was  strong  in  his  defense  of  the  insti- 
tutional church,  however,  stating  that  it  can- 
not be  called  into  the  world  unless  it  exists 
as  an  entity.  Rather  than  destroyed,  the 
church  must  periodically  be  renewed  and 
reformed. 

o o o 

Pax,  which  describes  itself  as  “an  asso- 
ciation of  Roman  Catholics  and  others  who 
seek  to  promote  peace,”  has  asked  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  United  States  to  do 
more  for  the  conscientious  objector. 

In  its  conscientious  objector  resolution, 
Pax  declared: 

“We  call  on  our  government  to  recognize 
the  conscience  formed  in  the  just  war  tradi- 
tion in  granting  the  classification  of  con- 
scientious objector. 

"Some  young  Catholics  are  gaining  the 
conscientious  objector  status  and  wish  to 
perform  the  works  of  mercy  overseas,  in- 
cluding Vietnam.  The  one  Catholic  agency- 
registered  for  overseas  alternative  service, 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  has  not  developed 
the  practice  of  engaging  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

"We  ask  our  bishops  to  remedy  this  lack 
and  see  to  it  that  their  overseas  relief  arm. 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  fulfill  its  unique 
role  by  engaging  conscientious  objectors  for 
overseas  service.” 

o e o 

An  official  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  told  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
organization  representing  223  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  bodies  that  there  is  a “distinct 
shyness  in  our  ranks  ’ which  keeps  evange- 
listic efforts  from  being  pushed  to  “the  point 
of  decision.” 

In  a keynote  address  to  100  Committee 
members  and  to  staff  personnel  and  observ- 
ers, the  Reverend  Philip  Potter,  an  asso- 
ciate general  secretary  attached  to  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
took  the  Council  to  task  for  failure  to  give 
high  priority  to  cooperation  in  evangelism. 

Such  cooperation,  he  said,  would  express 
the  “unity  we  have  so  far  attained  and 
serve  as  a means  toward  fuller  unity. 

Quoting  from  many  World  Council  papers 
and  ecumenical  statements  on  the  nature, 
contents,  and  concern  for  evangelism,  he 
declared  that  "despite  all  these  requests  and 
appeals  and  our  nearly  twenty-year  history 
the  WCC  still  has  critics  who  say  that  pre- 
occupation with  questions  of  unity  has  "in- 
hibited member  churches  from  vigorous 
evangelism.” 

Mr.  Potter  claimed  that  the  “honest  to 
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God”  and  ‘‘death  of  God”  theologies  along 
with  “the  new  hesitancy  about  the  unique- 
ness of  Christ”  in  confrontation  with  non- 
Christian  religions  have  caused  a “failure 
of  nerve  among  Christians  concerning  their 
evangelistic  witness. 

“While  we  have  reached  a certain  con- 
sensus on  the  nature  of  evangelism,  the 
very  content  of  evangelism  is  under  lire,” 
he  said. 

The  speaker  outlined  a series  of  steps 
for  making  the  evangelistic  concerns  of  the 
World  Council  more  manifest. 


SJL  ■ ? 

1 61 S S STH  ST 
GOSHEN  IN  be/ 


PROMISE  UNTO 
DEATH 

by  Grace  Cash 

A gay  merchant's  convention  in  a coastal 
city,  a young  man  who  loves  the  world 
more  than  his  God.  a beautiful  pagan  sec- 
retary— all  this  preceded  the  reckless  whirl- 
wind marriage  of  affluent  Kent  Wilson.  Heir 
to  the  Wilson  estate,  he  returned  with  his 
bride  to  quiet,  sedate  Loganville.  whose 
provincial  citizens  were  steeped  in  the  stat- 
ic religion  of  their  forefathers. 

The  whole  town  becomes  involved  in  this 
new  relationship  as  they  try  to  understand 
themselves,  their  Christianity,  and  this  new 
intruder  who  brings  her  sinful  ways  into 
their  quiet  community.  Social  ties,  religion, 
small-town  gossip,  and  personal  problems 
are  all  wrapped  into  this  story  which  takes 
place  in  a southern  Atlantic  state.  An  in- 
teresting. enlightening,  suspenseful.  disturb- 
ing story.  $3.50 
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First  Impressions 


Mennonite  bookstores  in  four  South  Brazil  locations  stock  all  religious 
books  in  Portuguese.  Here  Brazilians  browse  in  the  Campinas  store. 


To  lift  foot  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  snow  piled 
higher  than  the  car’s  top  in  February  and  then  to  set 
down  the  next  day  at  Viracopas,  the  international  jet 
airport  for  Sao  Paulo,  in  the  middle  of  a Brazilian 
summer  where  a description  of  the  snow  we  left  behind 
made  children’s  eyes  grow  round — that  is  change. 

To  leave  behind  a little  town  with  spacious  lawns, 
however  snow-covered,  and  maple  trees  towering  above 
two-story  homes  for  a city  where  homes  have  practically 
no  grass  area  and  where  no  trees  rise  above  the  one- 
story  homes  to  hide  the  rooftops,  except  in  the  parks — 
that  is  change.  Campinas  offers  instead  the  beauties  of 
terrazzo-type  sidewalks  and  masonry-type  homes  painted 
in  brilliant  blues,  greens,  pinks,  yellows,  soft  grays,  and 
shades  of  brown,  tan,  or  creme.  That  kind  of  change  is 
variety. 

To  be  able  to  communicate  effectively  one  day  and  to 
require  the  constant  companionship  of  a translator  the  next 
for  all  the  shopping  necessary  to  setting  up  housekeeping — 
that  is  also  change,  a deterioration  in  self-sufficiency. 

We  practically  stopped  using  a translator  within  a few 
weeks  to  avoid  burdening  anyone  unnecessarily.  But  there 
was  nothing  quite  as  devastating  to  the  ego  as  having 
constantly  to  flick  through  our  little  dictionaries,  drawing 
pictures  on  occasion,  gesticulating  in  ways  that  must  have 
looked  as  silly  as  we  felt,  and  all  the  while  knowing  that  we 
were  (and  still  are)  subjecting  the  language  of  the  people 
to  most  inhumane  abuse. 


By  Harvey  Graber 


Harvey  Graber  is  a first-term  missionary  to  Brazil  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Conviction  for  Learning  Portuguese 

Perhaps  that  explains  the  conviction  that  our  first  task 
is  that  of  learning  Portuguese.  We  haven’t  been  interested 
in  seeing  a lot  of  Brazil  as  quickly  as  possible — not  even 
all  of  our  few  churches  here.  We  expect  our  understanding 
of  what  we  see  to  be  enriched  in  relation  to  the  language 
mastery  we  achieve.  Although  some  missionaries  seem  to 
say,  “Well  see  Brazil  now;  we  can  learn  the  language 
later,”  we  prefer  to  reverse  the  emphasis. 

As  missionaries  go,  our  colleagues  seem  unique  to  us. 
Far  from  parading  the  fact  that  they  are  Americans,  our 
missionaries  feel  the  stigma  of  being  American.  They 
wouldn’t  be  caught  in  a car  that  would  mark  them  as 
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either  Americans  or  upper-class  Brazilians.  They  studiously 
avoid  unnecessarily  using  English  around  Brazilians  and 
are  irritated  by  the  careless  pronunciation  and  American 
accents  of  missionaries  who  have  been  here  so  long  that 
their  errors  spell  u-n-c-o-n-c-e-r-n.  One  cannot  miss  the 
note  of  satisfaction  when  Brazilians  say  that  Mennonites  have 
a team  of  missionaries  who  speak  good  Portuguese. 

Young  churches  that  have  been  developed  primarily  by  one 
pastor  tend  to  reflect  the  pastor’s  image  more  than  congrega- 
tions that  have  “suffered  a succession  of  pastors.  Very  few 
have  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  “grow  up  in  the  church. 
Growth  depends  on  the  attraction  of  people  with  no  evan- 
gelical church  affiliation.  So  the  pastor’s  personality  and  the- 
ology are  important  bait  factors.  Those  who  are  sympathetic 
to  his  spirit  are  most  apt  to  be  attracted.  To  this  we  at- 
tribute, at  least  in  part,  the  warm  friendliness  and  family 
feeling  that  we  have  found  in  these  congregations.  The  wel- 
coming committee  is  composed  of  the  entire  congregation. 

Spirit  of  the  Spontaneous 

There  is  less  distance  between  the  teenage  young  people 
and  the  adult  members  than  is  common  in  North  America. 
Each  congregation  has  its  youth  organization,  but  it  is  not 
their  “church.  Youth  lead  worship  services,  provide  special 
music,  voluntarily  lead  in  prayer.  They  seem  to  move  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  adults  and  are  less  self-conscious,  less 
inhibited  than  North  American  youth  in  church. 

In  one  service  there  was  so  much  prayer  interspersed 
throughout  the  service,  and  it  was  so  spontaneous  that  I had 
the  feeling  that  this  was  the  church  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The 
pastor  had  suggested  that  someone  in  each  age-group  should 
lead  in  prayer  for  the  concern  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
congregation  at  that  point.  Someone  in  each  age-group  did 
lead  without  long  pauses.  Nor  did  I notice  the  same  person 
leading  twice  later  in  the  service. 

Evangelical  Protestantism  is  relatively  recent  in  Brazil,  a 
historically  Roman  Catholic  country.  Yet  the  extent  to  which 
the  evangelical  community  has  borrowed  North  American 
patterns  is  somewhat  surprising.  If  the  church  is  truly  an  in- 
ternational fellowship,  she  should  be  free  to  borrow  from 
brethren  of  any  nation.  But  if  she  is  truly  free,  we  would 
also  expect  the  interaction  of  Word  and  Spirit  with  the  lives 


and  culture  of  a given  people  to  come  up  with  some  new  life 
in  new  forms  of  ministry,  in  the  creation  of  native  hymnody, 
worship  patterns,  or  applications  of  the  Christian  ethic. 

The  North  American  Sunday  school  has  been  borrowed 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  For  people  who  grew  up  listening  to 
the  Catholic  mass  in  Latin,  a Sunday  school  lecture  in  their 
own  language  with  at  least  a little  opportunity  for  questions 
may  be  relatively  exciting.  But,  apart  from  larger  questions 
about  the  Sunday  school,  teacher  training  and  training  in  the 
techniques  of  group  discussion  are  obvious  needs. 

The  South  Brazil  churches  contributed  financially  to  the 
sending  of  a representative  to  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
the  person  of  pastor  Joaquim  Luglio.  As  he  reports  back  to 
the  churches  on  his  observations  of  Mennonitism  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  subsequently  at  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  this  contributes  to  a growing  interest  in 
our  history  and  relationship  to  the  rest  of  Christendom  and 
stimulates  the  demand  for  literature  on  the  subject. 

Bookstores  Distribute  Literature 

And  speaking  of  literature,  there  are  missionaries  in  Brazil 
who  don’t  know  anything  about  Mennonites  here  except  that 
they  operate  bookstores.  But  if  one  could  see  the  four  little 
bookstores  we  operate  in  Campinas,  Ribeirao  Preto,  Brasilia, 
and  Taguatinga,  he  would  wonder  how  we  came  by  such  a 
reputation. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  explaining  this  is  that  our  book- 
store managers  saw  themselves  as  servants  of  the  entire 
evangelical  community;  therefore,  they  collected  all  the  avail- 
able evangelical  literature  instead  of  limiting  their  stock  to  a 
few  denominational  lines.  This  ministry  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  publication  of  out-of-print  items  and  some  translations. 
So  Mennonite  bookstores  are  the  pantheon  of  religious  books 
in  Brazil.  They  stock  everything  that  is  in  Portuguese.  It 
isn’t  surprising  that  they  do  a growing  mail-order  business  as 
well  as  selling  to  colporteurs. 

Now  that  this  base  has  been  established,  hopefully,  funds 
will  soon  be  available  for  the  publication  of  materials  on 
Mennonite  origins  and  peace  theology.  In  this  way  our  pub- 
lishing and  bookstores  will  serve  our  pastors  and  churches 
more  specifically.  And  we  have  an  obligation  to  make  our 
witness  available  to  the  evangelical  community  in  Brazil.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


The  "Givingest"  Congregation 


When  a congregation  plans  a program  that  will  require 
$425  per  member,  eyebrows  are  raised.  Can  they  do  it? 
But  when  that  same  congregation  overshoots  its  goal  and 
promptly  sets  its  sights  for  a 67-68  program  costing  $432.- 
50  per  member  per  year,  jaws  drop  down.  Why  are  they 
able  to  do  so  much  more  than  the  rest  of  us  can?  Average 
per  member  giving  for  the  whole  Mennonite  Church  in  1965 
was  $118.74. 

Samuel  Spicker,  Stewardship  Councilman  for  the  Southwest 
Conference,  at  a recent  Stewardship  Council  meeting,  pointed 
out  that  the  congregation  of  44  members  referred  to  above 
included  a number  of  persons  who  had  once  been  VS-ers. 
They  had  extended  the  dedication  of  VS  days  into  year- 
round  congregational  life.  Now  there  is  a challenge  for 
people  who  are  ready  to  take  total  commitment  seriously! 

When  the  “givingest  congregation  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  (I  have  heard  of  none  with  a higher  per  member 
average)  is  seen  close  up,  it  turns  out  to  be  a congregation 
very  much  like  yours  or  mine.  Only  a few  persons  earn 
more  than  $10,000.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  area  is  not 
low. 

When  Samuel  Spicker  told  the  story  of  the  Trinity  Church 
to  the  Stewardship  Councilmen,  he  told  it  almost  casually 
to  illustrate  a point.  Councilmen  were  discussing  the  con- 
cept, stewardship  of  persons.  They  were  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  persons  in  a congregation  would  see  them- 
selves as  God  s gifts  to  the  church,  if  they  would  withhold 
nothing  of  themselves,  but  give  themselves  totally  with  all 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  a program  which  they 
had  taken  part  in  creating.  If  ours  is  a stewardship  of 
the  gospel  and  if  we  belong  to  God  totally,  then  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  resources,  personal  and 
financial,  in  a congregation  to  do  what  God  intends  for 
that  congregation  to  do. 

Here  the  Trinity  congregation  provided  a case  in  point. 
Brother  Spicker  said  the  high  per  member  figure  was 
wholly  the  product  of  program  planning.  The  people  knew 
what  the  program  was  that  God  held  them  responsible  for. 
So  they  gave  themselves  to  it.  No  dollars  were  talked  about, 
though  this  is  not  wrong.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament  church,  “they  first  gave  themselves. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  congregations  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  thrill  of  seeing  the  finances  come  easily  to  support 
a program  which  the  congregation  knows  it  must  carry 
out.  Write  to  the  Stewardship  Office,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  and  tell  us  about  your  expe- 
rience. When  we  share  our  thrills,  others  can  be  challenged. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a vear  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second  class-postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

O God , 

How  can  You  guide  us 
In  all  the  uproar 
And  noise ? 

Give  to  us  the  stillness 
Of  heart,  at  least, 

Which  knows  You  as  God. 

Keep  us  from  being  uncomfortable 
When  alone. 

Or  uneasy 

When  we  must  be  quiet. 

Help  us  understand  better 
The  strength 
Which  comes 

Through  quietness  and  trust. 

And  the  salvation 

In  returning  to  You 

And  finding  rest  in  Your  care. 

Amen. 


Plainview  Church 

The  Plainview  Mennonite  Church  is  located  one  mile  south  of 
Aurora,  Ohio.  The  church  was  built  in  1912.  It  has  one  mission 
outpost  at  Ravenna,  Ohio.  The  pastor  is  David  F.  Miller  and  the 
bishop  overseer  is  Elmer  Stoltzfus.  The  present  membership  is  120. 
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Editorials 


For  Further  Study 


Maybe  it  was  because  I read  the  General  Conference 
reports  more  completely  or  carefully  than  usual  that  1 felt 
the  reports  are  the  best  yet.  Much  hard  work  and  good 
reporting  is  included  in  the  128-page  booklet,  “Reports 
Submitted  to  Mennonite  General  Conference  at  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Aug.  21-24,  1967.  I hope  that  these  reports  will  not 
remain  stacked  on  some  shelf  or  be  thrown  away  hastily. 
These  reports  could  well  be  the  basis  of  congregational 
discussion. 

Some  reports  were  passed  over  too  hastily  because  of 
lack  of  time.  This  is  unavoidable  and  is  to  be  expected  at 
such  a conference.  As  one  brother  said  to  me,  “We  receive 
only  a bird’s-eye  view  of  all  that  General  Conference  is 
doing.  Most  of  our  members  have  little  or  no  idea  of  what 
the  committees  of  General  Conference  are  doing  all  through 
the  year. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  editorialize  on  all  the  work  of 
General  Conference  in  one  editorial,  I would  like  to  refer  to 
what  1 consider  two  rather  significant  reports  which  had  little 
discussion  at  General  Conference.  The  one  is  the  Church 
Welfare  Committee  report.  This  compact  report  contains 
some  significant  concerns.  The  committee  sought  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  in  order  to  sense  what  the  circumstances 
are  which  create  divisive  movements  within  the  brotherhood. 
The  Church  Welfare  Committee  seeks  to  identify  and  under- 
stand current  issues  affecting  the  church. 

Problems  between  some  in  the  church  seem  to  center, 
according  to  this  report,  “on  the  witness  to  government,  the 
ecumenical  discussions,  the  type  of  Biblicism  which  differen- 
tiates between  principle  and  practice,  the  supposed  voice  of 
the  whole  body  when  small  groups  release  official  statements, 
and  the  over-aggressiveness  of  certain  pastors. 

I’m  not  quite  sure  I know  what  is  involved  in  the  last  two 
phrases  about  “the  supposed  voice  of  the  whole  body  when 
small  groups  release  official  statements”  and  “the  over- 
aggressiveness of  certain  pastors.”  These  phrases  suggest  to 
me  that  the  committee  senses  the  need  we  have  to  listen  to 
each  other  and  attempt  to  understand  the  other  point  of 
view.  We  need  to  take  seriously  the  viewpoints  of  others  and 
seek  opportunities  to  listen  and  share. 

Another  report  which  could  well  be  discussed  in  the  con- 
gregational context  is  the  report  of  the  Interchurch  Relations 
Committee.  The  creation  of  this  ad  hoc  committee  grew  out 
of  discussions  begun  at  the  1961  General  Conference  session. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  give  "perspective, 
counsel,  and  information,  as  all  Mennonite  Church  agencies, 
local  and  specialized,  continue  to  be  active  in  relations  which 
go  beyond  the  congregation  and  the  denomination.” 


Beyond  delineating  the  committee  s function  and  mode  of 
work,  I think  the  exhibits  to  the  report  are  very  significant. 
Here  those  who  desire  good  insight  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  divided  state  of  American  Protestantism 
will  receive  a great  deal  of  help.  The  discussion  on  “the 
path  to  Christian  brotherliness”  gives  material  which  could 
form  the  basis  of  diligent  study.  The  sections,  "Christian 
Unity  in  a Divided  Mennonitism”  and  “Tentative  Guidelines 
for  Inter-Mennonite  Conversation  and  Cooperation,  should 
have  the  attention  of  the  church,  especially  since  so  many 
members  express  concern  along  these  lines  from  all  kinds  of 
perspectives.  The  committee  has  worked  hard  and  stated  the 
case  clearly.  In  light  of  growing  concern  for  Mennonite 
unity  and  inter-Mennonite  conversation  and  cooperation,  I 
say  again,  I am  sorry  these  reports  did  not  receive  more 
time  at  General  Conference.  I encourage  you  to  take  the 
report  booklet  and  study  it  again.  It  deserves  your  attention. 
In  case  you  desire  a report  booklet,  why  not  write  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  Mennonite  General  Conference  at 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  and  ask  for  a free  copy? — D. 


God's  Will  Revealed 

(Written  during  a business  session  of  General  Conference,  1967 ) 

The  personal  dynamics  at  work  in  us  delegates  during  a 
business  session  must  be  terribly  complex.  Professing  earnest 
dedication  to  Christ  (probably  true  so  far  as  we  understand 
ourselves),  how  many  speeches  come  out  of  a simple  desire 
to  say,  “Here  I am.  Don  t ignore  me;  listen  to  me”?  In 
other  words,  when  do  we  know  when  a person  is  speaking 
chiefly  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  when  is  he  saying  exactly 
what  his  basic  position  is?  Sometimes  I wonder:  Can  genu- 
ineness and  truth  break  through  in  a business  meeting? 

Yes,  the  miracle  happens.  Reports  are  given,  issues  are 
debated,  decisions  are  made,  and  we  believe  our  Lord’s  work 
can  be  perceived  in  General  Conference.  But  a feeling  still 
lingers  like  a “brown  taste  in  my  mouth:  Is  God  s Spirit 
really  working  in  this  web  of  personal  and  group  inter- 
actions? Again,  I believe  the  answer  is  a vigorous  “yes. 
Because  just  as  Jesus  the  Jew  from  Nazareth  was  the  reve- 
lation of  God  within  the  limitations  of  flesh  perceived  by 
those  who  had  “eyes  of  faith  to  see,”  so  God  continues  to 
reveal  Himself  in  and  through  the  jungle  of  our  speeches  and 
reactions  on  this  floor.  Thank  You,  God,  our  heavenly 
Father! — Edward  Stoltzfus. 
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By  the  Editor 


As  He  Is, 


So  Are  We  in  This 


World 


What  happened  at  General  Conference?  This  question  was 
no  doubt  asked  from  coast  to  coast  many  times  as  delegates 
returned.  And  delegates  are  seeking  to  answer  that  question 
in  their  reporting  to  the  home  congregations  and  conferences. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  held  Aug.  21-24  on  the 
beautiful  campus  of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  sought  to  carry  out  the  three  purposes: 
“General  Conference  serves  (1)  to  remind  ourselves  we  are 
brothers  in  Christ,  (2)  to  review  and  plan  ahead  for  some  of 
the  areas  of  one  corporate  brotherhood,  and  (3)  to  discern 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  new  directions  we  as 
members  of  the  family  of  God  ought  to  take. 

Much  work  was  packed  into  the  conference  sessions  and 
the  225  delegates  discussed  reports  and  concerns  of  the 
conference  with  good  enthusiasm. 

Emphasis  for  the  1967-69  biennium  will  relate  to  the 
promotion  of  renewal  and  brotherhood.  The  theme,  “The 


Eliam  Mauma  and  Zedekia  Kisare  were  fraternal  delegates  from  the  Dinner  is  being  served.  Front  four  persons  left  to  right:  Ralph 

Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church,  Tanzania,  Africa.  Eliam  is  secretary  Hemley,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  David  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Abner  Miller, 

and  Zedekia  is  bishop  and  moderator  of  the  church  numbering  ap-  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  and  Melvin  Leidig,  Saginaw,  Mich, 
proximately  7,000  and  experiencing  a 20  percent  increase  yearly  since 
1961. 
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Gathered  Life  of  the  Congregation,’’  was  accepted  as  the 
emphasis  for  1969-71.  Concern  was  expressed  that  we  do 
not,  by  choosing  such  a theme,  turn  too  much  attention  in 
upon  ourselves,  while  the  world  is  crying  for  our  attention. 

General  Conference  heard  greetings  from  fraternal  dele- 
gates: Eiehiro  Hatano,  moderator  of  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church;  Raul  Garcia,  secretary  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church;  Bishop  Zedekia  Kisare  and  conference  secretary 
Eliam  Mauma  of  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church;  Frank 
Peters,  moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church;  Walter 
Gering,  moderator  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church;  and  Charles  Byers,  bishop  in  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church. 

J.  J.  Hostetler,  Peoria,  111.,  was  appointed  as  Stewardship 
Secretary  on  a half  time  basis  with  the  other  half  of  the  time 
to  be  used  as  field  worker  for  the  Commission  for  Christian 
Education.  An  emphasis  on  Christian  wills  will  continue 
through  the  next  two  years. 


Worship  aids,  to  be  included  in  the  new  Mennonite 
Hymnal,  were  approved.  The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  following 
12  years  of  work  by  the  Worship  Committee  and  others, 
will  be  published  in  1969.  The  church  has  been  using  the 
present  Church  Hymnal  since  1927. 

Walton  Hackman  of  the  Franconia  Conference  was  ap- 
pointed as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  upon  the  resignation  of  Paul  Peachey. 
This  committee  played  an  important  role  in  preventing  the 
passing  of  a draft  law  which  would  have  ended  the  present 
privilege  of  civilian  alternative  service  for  conscientious 
objectors. 

A letter  (printed  previously  in  the  Sept.  5 issue  of  Gospel 
Herald)  was  sent  by  General  Conference  to  President  John- 
son. In  this  letter  the  conference  pleaded  with  the  president 
to  do  what  he  is  able  to  alleviate  suffering  throughout  the 
world  and  pledged  itself  to  do  more  in  seeking  to  bring 
peace  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of  suffering  humanity.  The 


John  I.  Smucker,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  makes  a response  in  the  delegate  session.  The  discussions  during  the  delegate  sessions  were  lively. 
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conference  asked  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns to  give  priority  to  a study  of  war  taxes  and  give 
guidance  on  the  matter  of  paying  taxes  designated  explicitly 
for  war  purposes. 

A Ministerial  Information  Center  was  reported  as  being 
now  in  operation  in  the  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  This  center  will  seek  to  assist  in  the  placement 
of  ministers. 

Editors  of  new  periodicals  were  introduced  to  the  confer- 
ence body.  J.  Lome  Peachey  will  edit  a monthly  senior  high 
paper  and  Paul  M.  Schrock  will  edit  a weekly  adult  take- 
home  paper.  These  publications  will  begin  July  1,  1968. 

General  Conference  approved  a budget  of  $240,700  for  the 
next  two  years.  Thus  per  member  asking  is  raised  to  $3.00 
per  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  General  Conference  history  a com- 
munion service  was  held.  The  communion  and  foot-washing 
service  was  conducted  by  Franconia  bishops,  with  the  em- 
blems distributed  by  brethren  from  all  participating  confer- 
ences, including  a bishop  from  Tanzania  and  a layman  from 
Argentina.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons  participated 
in  the  7:30  a.m.  service. 

Where  will  General  Conference  be  next?  In  1969  Confer- 
ence will  be  in  Oregon.  In  1971  plans  are  for  Ontario  and 
1975  for  Illinois.  The  site  for  the  1973  meeting  is  not  de- 
cided. 


Paul  Mininger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Study 
Commission  on  Church  Reorganization,  leads  a discussion  group  fol- 
lowing his  report  to  Genera]  Conference. 


Old  and  new  friends  gather  for  discussion  during  mealtime  at  Gen- 
eral Conference. 


Nelson  E.  Kauffman  leads  in  one  of  the  twenty  discussion  groups 
following  the  report  of  the  Study  Commission  on  Church  Reorgan- 
ization. 


General  Conference  officers  for  the  1967-69  biennium.  Left  to  right: 
Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  fifth  member;  John  R.  Mu- 
maw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  moderator;  John  H.  Rudy,  Goshen,  Ind., 
treasurer;  John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  moderator-elect;  Howard 
J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  executive  secretary. 


Raul  Garcia,  Argentina,  talks  with  Orie  Miller  as  they  wait  in  line 
for  the  noon  meal. 
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Resolutions  of  General  Conference  IV — VII 


Resolution  IV~Witness  Against  War 

Whereas,  The  brotherhood  is  grateful  to  God  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  for  its  prompt 
intervention  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  1967 
Selective  Service  Act  in  that  adequate  provisions  were  made 
for  conscientious  objection  to  war,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  committed  collectively  and  individually  to 
Christ  and  His  will  and  Word  which  call  us  to  a life  of  suf- 
fering service;  be  it- 

Resolved,  (1)  That  we  seek  to  be  more  faithful  in  witnessing 
as  vigorously  against  the  evils  of  war  by  our  own  and  all 
governments  as  we  are  in  witnessing  concerning  our  own  con- 
scientious objector  interests,  and  (2)  That  we  ask  the  committee 
to  aid  us  in  making  a fresh  study  of  the  biblical  teaching  con- 
cerning the  payment  of  taxes  collected  explicitly  for  war  purposes 
and  such  other  similar  involvements  in  the  war  effort  that  they 
may  find  among  us  inconsistent  with  our  profession  as  a peace 
church  committed  to  Christ’s  way  and  to  suggest  such  remedial 
measures  that  will  underscore  our  conviction  and  witness. 

Resolution  V—  Relation  of  Personal  and  Social  Concerns  to 
Christian  Faith 

Whereas,  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a cleavage  in  the  Chris- 
tian community  between  those  who  hold  that  only  individuals 
can  or  need  be  changed  by  Christ  and  those  who  believe  that 
social  and  political  structures  are  subject  to  the  lordship  of 
Christ  and  when  in  error  must  be  challenged  and,  if  possible, 
changed,  and 

Whereas,  Our  faith  has  always  advocated  a “third  way,”  namely, 
that  of  a personal  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ’s  shed 
blood  which  obligates  us  to  carry  out  a prophetic  ministry  of 
challenging  every  social  and  political  structure  which  hinders  the 
progress  of  righteousness,  let  us 

Resolve,  (1)  Continually  to  warn  our  congregations  against  the 
subtle  nationalism  and  support  of  militarism  which  plagues  our 
country  and  is  frequently  promoted  nationally  as  vital  Chris- 
tianity, and  (2)  To  remind  those  also  who  are  struggling  to 
change  social  and  political  structures  that  “we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers”  so  that 
we  resolutely  refuse  to  become  involved  in  either  emphasis  alone 
but  rather  continue  in  the  “third  way”  by  a vigorous  program  of 
teaching  within  the  brotherhood  and  of  witness  to  those  without. 

Resolution  VI— Urban  Riots 

Whereas,  Riots  in  U.S.  cities  have  aroused  demands  for 
stronger  law  enforcement  measures, 

Whereas,  As  nonresistant  Christians  we  cannot  condone  vio- 
lence and  sedition  or  the  injustice  in  the  U.S.  national  way  of 
life  which  drives  the  deprived  in  our  midst  to  acts  of  violence. 

Whereas,  The  riots  of  the  summer  of  1967  come  as  a judg- 
ment on  all  who  live  in  freedom  and  prosperity  in  our  land, 

Whereas,  We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
extreme  human  and  spiritual  needs  of  persons  living  in  de- 
prived urban  areas,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  also  aware  of  the  breakdown  of  relation- 
ships between  the  races  and  the  tension  that  exists  in  met- 
ropolitan societies  experiencing  rapid  social  changes  today,  let  us 

Resolve,  (1)  To  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  government’s  just 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  (2)  In  penitence  to  find  ways  of 


going  beyond  mere  charity  and  handouts  in  effecting  healing  and 
reconciliation  and  in  building  bridges  of  love  to  all  people  whether 
in  our  cities  or  rural  communities,  (3)  To  renounce  and  witness 
against  all  acts  of  discrimination  and  injustice  in  race  relations, 
(4)  To  encourage  our  businessmen,  educators,  professional  people, 
and  all  who  bear  community  responsibilities  to  participate  con- 
structively in  the  revolutionary  changes  which  our  country  is 
undergoing,  (5)  To  encourage  our  people,  both  congregations  and 
church  agencies,  to  participate  actively  in  these  tasks,  including 
the  witness  to  personal  repentance  and  regeneration  in  Christ, 
and  (6)  To  request  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
to  give  attention  to  this  problem. 

Resolution  VII—  Goals  for  the  1967-69  Biennium 

Since  the  delegates  and  attendants  at  the  35th  biennial  ses- 
sions of  Mennonite  General  Conference  have  been  inspired  by 
the  public  messages  and  challenged  by  the  reports  of  work 
being  done  by  the  various  committees  of  conference  and  the 
general  boards  of  the  church,  and 

Since  we  feel  these  inspirations  and  challenges  should  be 
shared  with  all  our  members  who  could  not  attend  the  con- 
ference sessions. 

We  therefore  resolve  as  participants  of  this  conference  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  following  goals  for  the  1967-69  biennium 
and  recommend  them  to  our  congregations  for  implementation: 

1.  In  planning  church  buildings,  to  analyze  carefully  the 
mission  of  the  congregation  in  the  local  community  and  then 
develop  building  plans  to  accomplish  that  mission. 

2.  To  make  a careful  analysis  of  the  stewardship  of  persons 
potential  in  each  local  congregation,  by  means  of  locally 
developed  instruments  available  for  such  evaluation  or  instruments 
available  through  the  Stewardship  for  Mission  program,  and  to 
strive  to  utilize  this  potential  more  effectively. 

3.  To  use  the  Stewardship  for  Mission  program  and  other 
stewardship  materials  in  the  congregations  that  have  not  yet 
used  them  as  a means  of  developing  increased  total  life  stew- 
ardship conviction  and  commitment  to  Christ. 

4.  To  make  more  effective  use  of  the  field  services  and  other 
aids  as  provided  by  the  various  General  Conference  agencies  at 
the  request  of  the  constituency. 

5.  To  encourage  qualified  young  men  to  accept  the  call  to 
the  Christian  ministry  and  when  necessary  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  them  to  secure  training. 

6.  To  challenge  our  brotherhood  to  live  the  new  life  in  Christ 
expecting  His  return,  not  merely  living  for  today. 

7.  To  give  just  as  serious  attention  and  effort  to  our  Lord’s 
commission  to  be  in  mission  to  the  world  as  we  do  to  His 
calling  us  to  be  in  tension  with  it. 

8.  To  encourage  ordained  men  to  view  their  call  to  service  as 
one  shared  with  all  of  God’s  people,  but  also  to  recognize  their 
unique  responsibility  to  be  enablers  of  the  congregation  as  it 
performs  its  ministry. 

9.  To  encourage  many  more  of  our  congregations  to  adopt 
the  Mutual  Aid  group  health  plan  as  a demonstration  of  the 
brotherhood  we  profess. 

10.  To  recognize  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  home  and 
local  congregation  for  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  our  youth 
which  often  find  expression  beyond  the  local  community  and  to 
encourage  local  congregations  to  face  this  responsibility 
creatively. 
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Sunday  School  Is  Not  Enough 

By  J.  J.  Hostetler 


For  the  past  century  the  Sunday  school  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  our  Christian  education  program  in  the  local 
church.  Surveys  indicate  that  many  Christians  remember 
sitting  on  a pew  of  the  little  church  with  some  dear  teacher 
telling  stories  and  the  message  of  the  Book.  The  Sunday 
school  has  provided  many  Christians  with  their  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible.  In  later  years  the  summer  vacation  Bible 
school,  Sunday  evening  youth  meetings,  and  midweek  Bible 
classes,  along  with  home  teaching,  have  supplemented  the 
Sunday  school.  However,  the  Sunday  school  still  stands  out 
as  the  basic  source  for  regular  Bible  instruction. 

We  do  not  want  to  underrate  the  Sunday  school  as  a 
movement  or  ministry,  neither  do  we  want  to  downgrade  its 
work.  Many  Sunday  school  pupils  over  the  years  have 
learned  to  know  and  accept  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior. 
We  do,  however,  find  the  Sunday  school  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  modern  man  in  a modern  world.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  quite  limited.  It  devotes  only  one  hour  out  of  every  168 
hours  per  week  to  Bible  instruction.  Even  this  hour  is  often 
filled  with  other  activities.  Second,  although  the  lessons  are 
somewhat  consecutive,  they  are  very  sparse  in  providing 
only  an  average  of  ten  to  twelve  Bible  verses  per  Sunday 
for  concentrated  study  out  of  the  over  31,000  verses  in 
the  Bible.  This  is  less  than  2 percent  of  the  Bible  per  year. 

Today  we  all  live  in  a complex  society.  We  have  moved 
from  the  simple  isolated  rural  community  to  a cosmopolitan, 
secular,  and  industrial  society.  We  are  being  bombarded 
with  secular  education  through  nonreligious  books,  maga- 
zines, TV,  and  films.  We  are  caught  in  secular  organiza- 
tions involving  our  employment,  recreation,  and  social  life. 
Important  life  decisions  must  be  made  constantly.  These 
involvements  permit  only  a limited  amount  of  sharing  and 
conferring  with  other  Christians.  We  must  be  prepared  indi- 
vidually to  know  the  Bible  and  its  applications  in  today’s 
rapidly  moving  world. 

The  Sunday  school  is  not  enough  to  meet  our  needs  in 
today  s world.  More  Bible  knowledge  with  relevant  appli- 
cations is  required.  We  are  not  now  proposing  to  disband 
the  Sunday  school,  nor  to  relegate  it  to  a second-rate  place 
in  Christian  education.  We  must  find  ways  to  improve  its 
effectiveness  and  complement  it  with  additional  teaching 
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programs.  We  must  not  be  bound  to  one  agency.  We  are 
interested  primarily  in  effective  teaching. 

Children  can  learn  scriptural  facts,  narratives,  and  accounts. 
Their  minds  need  to  be  stored  with  biblical  knowledge  so 
that  they  can  make  applications  to  life  later  on.  Instruction, 
drill,  research,  and  reporting  are  effective  ways  of  teaching 
children.  Applications  should  be  made,  but  these  are  not 
always  effective  immediately  in  the  early  years  because 
children  lack  experience.  Parents  need  to  supplement  and 
relate  what  is  learned  at  church  to  life  at  home.  Parents 
need  help  and  guidance  for  this.  Also  experiences  of  living 
together,  such  as  camp  life,  need  to  be  fully  utilized.  Far 
too  few  of  our  Sunday  school  children  are  engaged  in  Chris- 
tian camping.  Further,  some  form  of  catechism  teaching 
should  be  undertaken  in  special  classes  which  the  Sunday 
school  ordinarily  cannot  supply.  Weekday  activities,  such  as 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  need  to  be  planned.  Ifi  these,  teaching 
can  be  related  further  to  everyday  experiences.  Thus  even 
for  children  Sunday  school  is  not  enough. 

With  adults  and  youth,  application  and  immediate  rele- 
vance are  less  of  a problem.  Youth  face  life’s  decisions. 
Young  parents  encounter  new  and  direct  problems.  Middle- 
aged  and  older  adults  become  involved  with  life’s  complex- 
ities, such  as  stewardship,  missions,  and  service.  All  these 
call  for  application  of  the  Scripture.  If  youth  and  adults  had 
an  adequate  background  of  factual  teaching,  they  would  be 
better  equipped  to  make  applications.  Some,  however,  missed 
this  in  childhood.  Should  they  now  be  asked  to  learn  Bible 
geography,  the  order  of  the  prophets,  the  number  of  the 
books  in  the  Bible?  Or  should  they  be  asked  to  concentrate 
on  solving  everyday  problems  of  life?  Some  such  problems 
may  be  neighborhood  relationships,  involvements  with  em- 
ployers and  employees,  etc.  Adults  need  relevant  Bible  an- 
swers. They  need  to  study,  learn,  and  share  in  what  the 
Bible  teaches  concerning  the  problems  they  face  in  today’s 
world.  Certainly,  if  they  had  lots  of  time  and  opportunity, 
it  would  help  to  learn  Bible  facts.  But  since  time  is  limited 
and  their  problems  are  immediate,  their  priority  is  for  Bible 
teaching  that  focuses  directly  on  their  current  needs. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  church  is  to  equip  the 
saints  for  Christian  service.  The  Sunday  school  is  designed 
to  perform  a part  in  this  service.  It  has  done  much  in  this 
area  through  the  years.  But  it  is  limited.  It  cannot  do  the 
whole  job.  Some  additional  ministry  is  needed.  Leadership 
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training  courses,  missionary  education  studies,  and  special 
book  studies  are  a part  of  what  is  needed. 

A more  pertinent  curriculum  for  use  with  adults,  one 
geared  to  their  problems,  concerns,  and  needs,  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  adult  teaching  ministry.  Issues  such 
as  the  following  should  be  covered:  courtship  and  marriage; 
choosing  life’s  vocations;  parents  and  family  relationships; 
community  services;  mission  and  witnessing;  employer-em- 
ployee relationships;  national  and  racial  concerns;  industry 
and  poverty;  stewardship,  etc. 

Since  the  Sunday  school  hour  is  limited,  additional  time 
needs  to  be  planned  for.  Here  are  some  ways  to  meet  this 
need:  an  extended  Sunday  morning  service,  a Sunday  after- 
noon or  evening  study  period,  a weekday  or  evening  hour 
where  small  geographical  groups  gather,  or  additional  youth- 
adult  classes  in  connection  with  summer  Bible  school.  The 
Bible  becomes  meaningful  when  learners  express  their  dis- 
coveries. Opportunity  must  be  provided  for  such  expression. 
Additional  time  must  be  planned  and  provided  for  somehow 
if  we  are  to  equip  our  people  for  life  and  service. 

Sunday  school  is  not  enough.  The  situation  we  face  calls 
us  to  review  our  total  teaching  program.  We  must  set  new 
priorities.  We  must  become  sensitive  to  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  exploring  new  opportunities,  developing  new 
forms,  and  finding  new  wineskins  for  the  sharing  of  Christ 
with  our  fellowman.  Every  church  member,  every  Christian 
family  should  sense  their  own  personal  mission  for  extending 
Christ’s  kingdom.  Individuals  can  be  teachers  beyond  formal 
instruction  in  Sunday  school  rooms.  Classrooms  could  be  set 
up  in  our  homes  for  such  a ministry.  The  church  could 
employ  qualified  teachers  to  teach  the  leaders  of  such  groups 
meeting  during  the  week.  Or  qualified  teachers  could  lead 
groups  themselves.  Who  knows  what  the  Spirit  would  have 
us  do?  How  should  we  organize  and  plan?  Let  us  explore 
together  possible  answers.  □ 


Our  Peace  Witness— 

In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

3.  What  changes  does  the  new  draft  law  actually  make 
with  respect  to  conscientious  objectors ? In  addition  to  the 
proposal  to  induct  conscientious  objectors  into  the  armed 
forces  (a  proposal  not  adopted)  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  proposed  two  further  changes,  both  of  which 
were  adopted  and  now  are  part  of  the  new  draft  law. 

The  first  of  these  changes  has  to  do  with  the  definition 
of  a conscientious  objector.  The  second  has  to  do  with 
procedures  in  appealing  a local  board’s  decision  to  the  appeal 
board. 

I.  On  the  Definition  of  a Conscientious  Objector 
1.  The  1940  law  defined  the  conscientious  objectors  as 


follows:  “Any  person  . . . who,  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  in  any  form.” 

2.  The  1948  law  reads  as  follows:  “Any  person  . . . who, 
by  reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form.  Religious 
training  and  belief  in  this  connection  means  an  individual’s 
belief  in  relation  to  a Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but  does 
not  include  essentially  political,  sociological,  or  philosophical 
views  or  a merely  personal  moral  code.” 

3.  The  new  draft  law,  the  “Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,”  reads  as  follows:  “Any  person  . . . who,  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form.  Religious 
training  and  belief  in  this  connection  does  not  include 
essentially  political,  sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or 
a merely  personal  code.’’ 

II.  On  the  Appeal  Procedure 

From  1940  to  1967  the  law  required  that  in  case  a 
conscientious  objector  brings  the  local  draft  board  s decision 
to  the  appeal  board,  there  must  be  an  investigation  of  the 
case  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  followed  by  an  interview 
and  report  by  a hearing  officer,  before  the  appeal  board 
may  hand  down  a decision. 

In  the  new  (1967)  law  the  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  appearance  before  the  hearing  officer 
are  eliminated.  The  appeal  board  will  now  act  without  this 
intermediary  procedure. 

The  reason  for  this  change,  as  stated  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is:  (1)  that  the  procedure 
requires  too  much  time,  causing  months  of  delay,  in  one 
extreme  case,  27  months;  (2)  persons  not  conscientious  objec- 
tors make  their  appeal  from  local  board  to  appeal  board 
without  the  intermediate  investigation  procedure.  Thus 
under  the  new  law  the  appeal  procedure  is  the  same  for 
conscientious  objectors  as  for  others. 

4.  Why  did  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  make 
the  three  proposals  for  change?  In  general  it  may  . be  said 
that  all  three  of  the  proposed  changes  were  due  in  part  to 
the  temper — a frame  of  mind  not  characterized  by  great 
composure — which  was  much  in  evidence  in  Congress, 
particularly  in  the  House,  at  the  time  the  new  draft  law 
was  being  formulated. 

Strong  feelings  had  been  aroused:  (1)  against  the  Supreme 
Court  because  certain  of  its  decisions  were  in  conflict  with 
earlier  Congressional  legislation;  (2)  against  the  Department 
of  Justice  because  of  its  alleged  failure  to  prosecute  violators 
of  the  law  (including  the  draft  law)  promptly  and  vigorously; 
(3)  against  the  restless  spirit  of  the  time  characterized  by 
flag  and  draft  card  burnings,  and  similar  irresponsible  actions 
by  a few  extremists. 

These  points  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  later 
questions. 

(Next  week:  5.  Why  does  the  new  draft  law  change  the 
definition  of  conscientious  objector?) 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 

Are 

Christians 

a 

Privileged 

Class? 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 

Yes,  I guess  you  could  call  us  just  that.  We  were  not  al- 
ways so  lucky.  Indeed  there  was  a time  when  we  were  not 
only  outclassed  but  outcast  (2:12).  But  no  more  of  that.  How 
did  this  transclassification  take  place?  Let’s  take  a look. 

A.  Our  Past  Hopelessness  (11,  12) 

The  counsel  to  “remember  our  pre-Christian  condition”  is 
insurance  against  spiritual  pride.  The  name  “Gentile  is 
equivalent  to  “sinner”  and  “outcast.”  The  Jews  used  the 
term  with  a snort  of  contempt. 

And  the  Gentiles  returned  the  uncompliment  just  as  pas- 
sionately. They  considered  the  Jews  a bunch  of  self-righteous 
killjoys.  The  animosities  of  our  pre-Christian  days  can  be 
very  real.  (God  grant  they  were  all  in  pre-Christian  days.) 
In  Christ  alone  is  the  remedy  for  religious  bigotry,  race  prej- 
udice, and  class  warfare. 

Listen  carefully  as  Paul  describes  in  verse  12  what  it 
means  to  be  lost.  “Separated  from  Christ.  A sinner  may 
talk  of  his  frustrations  and  problems,  but  the  most  significant 
fact  of  his  experience  is  that  he  has  not  found  the  bridge  to 
God.  His  whole  nature  feels  this  invisible  lack  of  support. 

In  addition,  “lostness”  means  to  be  shut  out  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  “intimacy,”  God’s  commonwealth.  The  sinner’s 
outsideness  leads  to  unhappiness,  and  lack  of  fulfillment. 

The  future  is  hopeless.  It  is  as  H.  G.  Wells  said,  “Man  is 
at  the  end  of  his  tether;  he  is  bankrupt,  and  there  are  no 
dividends.”  Workers  in  our  inner  cities  recognize  this  type  of 
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life  as  ruthlessness,  hopelessness,  apathy,  and  depersonaliza- 
tion. The  modern  man’s  problem  is  that  he  cannot  experi- 
ence community  with  others  or  with  God. 

B.  Until  We  Look  to  Our  Present  Reconciler  (13-18) 

This  section  records  a wonderful  transition.  Dr.  Moorehead 
labeled  it  “The  Outcasts  Brought  Home.”  Notice  what  our 
Reconciler  has  done  for  us. 

1.  He  brought  us  near  to  God  (13).  How  wonderful  to  feel 
that  we  belong!  That  I have  been  selected,  but  at  what  a 
price!  The  doctrine  of  the  blood  is  precious  beyond  words. 

2.  He  brought  us  near  to  each  other  (14,  15).  “Anyone 
who  can  find  the  formula  that  will  end  this  war  will  be  en- 
sconced in  the  Hall  of  Fame,”  said  Vice-President  Hubert 
Humphrey  about  the  Vietnam  war.  But  to  date  the  wall  of 
hostility  between  North  and  South  Vietnam  remains.  Like- 
wise the  enmity  between  God  and  lost  men  was  total. 

Moreover  the  bad  feeling  in  man’s  heart  carried  over  in 
strained  relationships  between  him  and  his  fellowmen.  In 
modern  society  there  are  barriers  between  old  and  young, 
between  urban  and  rural,  between  educated  and  uneducated, 
and  between  management  and  labor.  Is  there  any  formula 
that  can  unite  these  warring  factions?  Yes,  the  formula  has 
been  found.  It  is  not  a set  of  objectives,  a series  of  under- 
standings, nor  a well-attested  contract.  No,  it  is  all  found  in 
a person,  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

3.  He  brought  us  peace  (16-18).  It  is  amazing  how  tension 
between  hostile  factions  can  dissolve  so  completely  when  Je- 
sus Christ  becomes  the  mediator  between  them.  Forgiveness 
always  means  that  the  forgiver  has  to  absorb  the  hostility  in 
his  own  bosom  and  never  think  of  giving  the  offender  his 
just  due.  Christ’s  example  of  total  forgiveness  shames  our 
pettiness  and  our  peevishness.  But  it  is  more  than  an  exam- 
ple; it  is  a power  that  transforms  us  and  enables  us  to  kneel 
side  by  side  before  the  ever-blessed,  ever-blessing  God. 

Through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  a German  and  a 
Dutchman  can  worship  together,  a Negro  and  a white  can 
sing  His  praises  in  unison,  and  a capitalist  can  extol  the 
wealth  of  Jesus  along  with  a socialist.  National  policies,  ra- 
cial lines,  and  economic  differences  all  become  irrelevant 
when  Jesus  Christ  becomes  both  Savior  and  Lord. 

C.  Our  Abiding  Privileges  (19-22) 

To  illustrate  this  new  community  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  Paul  uses  vivid  and  beautiful  figures.  The  three  he 
uses  are  civic,  domestic,  and  architectural. 

The  first  picture  he  uses  is  citizens  (19).  Many,  many  Eu- 
ropeans would  consider  it  the  anteroom  of  heaven  to  become 
privileged  American  citizens.  Some  migrate  to  Canada  first  to 
qualify  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a near  neighbor.  Why 
this  devious  course?  Because  the  United  States  has  restricted 
immigration  policies  for  nationals  from  many  countries. 

Is  it  a long,  difficult  process  to  become  a citizen  of  God’s 
kingdom?  No,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion policies.  Every  church  is  a consulate  of  heaven,  and 
every  preacher,  yes  every  Christian,  should  serve  as  an  im- 
migration expert. 
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Another  beautiful  picture  to  illustrate  our  abiding  privilege 
is  that  of  a family  (19).  Picture  the  heart  longings  of  a home- 
less waif  on  a stormy  night  peeping  between  the  drawn 
drapes  of  a nice  home.  He  sees  the  parents  and  the  happy 
children  playing  games  around  the  blazing  fireplace.  But  he 
does  not  belong;  he  is  an  outsider. 

As  Christians  we  belong  inside  the  family  circle.  We  know 
the  acceptance  and  love  of  belonging  to  the  family  of  God. 
God  is  our  loving  heavenly  Father.  We’ve  been  born  into 
the  family;  we  belong. 

Finally,  Christians  are  the  temple  of  God.  The  name 
‘‘temple’’  has  been  reserved  for  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
intended  for  the  worship  of  God.  Through  the  centuries 
Christians  have  been  polished  and  fitted  into  this  holy  build- 
ing to  magnify  the  grace  of  God.  God  dwells  in  them. 

Are  Christians  a privileged  class?  Infinitely  so,  but  alto- 
gether through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  who  gave  His  life 
for  us.  D 

Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

The  telephone  rang;  it  was  a long-distance  call.  The  lady 
at  the  other  end  sounded  a bit  nervous  and  excited;  there 
was  urgency  in  her  voice.  She  was  a friend  of  mine  with  two 
grown  sons  in  school  in  New  England;  she  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  God  had  not  been  a party  to  her  home 
and  marriage  and  it  crumbled;  she  did  not  enjoy  separation — 
few  do,  but  the  gulf  seemed  too  wide  to  span. 

She  said  her  estranged  husband  had  invited  her  and  the 
sons  to  a vacation  with  him  in  the  Barbados,  West  Indies. 
She  wanted  to  talk  with  me  before  she  left.  Without  being 
very  hopeful,  she  did  realize  that  this  might  be  a time  and 
place  where  the  reconstruction  of  her  family  could  occur. 
She  was  serious  about  her  family,  but  also  serious  with  God. 
If  God  could  and  would  help  her,  this  was  His  time.  She 
seemed  penitent  and  yielded.  I wish  you  could  have  heard 
her  prayer — this  heart  so  full  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Possibly  a week  later,  I received  a lovely  letter  from  the 
Coral  Reef  Club  postmarked  Christmas  Day.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  excerpts:  “With  the  return  of  a conscious  need  for 
God  has  come  an  ability  to  face  situations  with  a calmness, 
humor,  and  humility  that  has  been  sorely  needed.  However, 
every  day  has  shown  a marked  improvement,  and  I feel  very 
hopeful  that  there  is  a solution  to  the  problem  which,  when 
I last  talked  to  you,  seemed  insoluble.  . . . Thank  you  again 
for  taking  the  time  that  Sunday  to  talk  and  pray  with  me.” 

According  to  the  last  report,  this  family  is  happily  reunited, 
living  in  their  home  in  New  York  City.  Whatever  stability 
now  exists  in  this  home  is  due  to  the  work  and  blessing  of 
God;  He  is  the  great  loving  healer  of  broken  hearts  and 
homes. 

Dear  Father,  we  pray  for  those  whose  family  ties  and  re- 
lationships have  broken;  in  the  midst  of  their  love  and  sor- 
row, we  pray  for  Thy  love  and  forgiveness  to  heal  the  hurt 
and  estrangement.  Through  Christ,  Amen. 


Handicapped? 

They  said  she  was  handicapped.  She  had  a serious  speech 
impediment  and  a slight  limp.  No  one  would  want  to  marry 
her,  especially  not  their  son! 

But  someone  did  want  to  marry  her.  Someone  who  lived 
near  and  worked  with  her.  He  had  learned  to  appreciate 
her  good  qualities  and  learned  to  love  her  for  what  she 
was.  What  a rumpus  it  caused! 

“Why,  what  in  the  world  can  he  see  in  her?  I’m  afraid 
he’ll  be  sorry.  If  you  could  just  see  her!’ 

“Oh,  but  you  don’t  know  her,”  he  begged  for  under- 
standing. “She  is  good,  kind,  and  most  of  all  a Christian. 
She  is  also  a good  worker.  She  loves  me  and  is  willing  to 
be  my  own.”  Her  excellent  inner  beauty  had  won  him. 

Handicapped?  Not  really.  The  most  pathetically  handi- 
capped is  the  person  with  such  a narrow  mind  he  can  see 
no  further  than  outward  appearance. 

A mind  that  is  closed  to  any  other  method  than  the 
same  old  way  we’ve  always  done  it  is  severely  crippled. 
A mind  that  fails  to  reach  out  to  better  methods,  to 
greater  love  and  heartfelt  understanding  for  others  is  mis- 
erably warped. 

We  look  at  a person  and  say,  “Oh,  he  is  a fine-looking 
fellow,  so  he  must  be  all  right.”  The  truly  wise  person  will 
most  of  all  be  interested  in  kindness  of  heart,  largeness  of 
soul,  and  the  flexible  mind. 

A pliable  mind  has  the  ability  to  operate  according  to  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  direction.  It  will  not  become  stalled  in  a rigid 
groove  with  no  room  for  further  light  or  improvement.  Just 
because  we  think  a certain  way  about  a controversial  issue 
does  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  way  for  everyone  else  to 
believe.  So  often  we  quench  the  Spirit  and  follow  our  own 
inclination,  never  realizing  the  danger  signs  pointing  to  a 
warped,  twisted,  and  finally  stagnant  mind. 

The  importance  of  physique  diminishes  as  the  heart,  soul, 
and  mind-  grow,  testing  the  spirits  to  see  which  direction  is 
best.  Who  of  us  can  say  we  are  perfect  anyway?  Perfect? 
How?  Because  we  can  walk  without  aid  or  have  beautiful 
features?  Here  is  the  recipe  for  narrow-mindedness. 

— Randall  Bergton 


Stop! 

It 's  a very  bad  habit 
To  run  people  down, 
Whether  spreading  wild  gossip 
Or  driving  through  town. 

— Ginger  Gustavson 
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Little  Abraham 


By  Dan  Harman 

Every  child  needs  a friendly  relationship  to  the  Bible.  It 
thrills  me  to  recall  the  way  my  dad  transmitted  this  feeling 
of  “at-home-ness”  tome. 

Near  my  home  when  I was  a boy  was  a mass  of  torn 
clay  hills.  A brick  company  scraped  away  at  the  clay  me- 
thodically to  replenish  their  supply  of  raw  material  for 
bricks.  Most  of  the  hundreds  of  acres  were  left  alone, 
and  work  proceeded  slowly  at  one  spot  at  a time. 

Dad,  on  one  of  his  days  off,  would  load  me  and  my  dog 
in  my  wagon  and  together  we’d  head  for  the  clay  hills. 
He’d  have  a paper  sack  under  one  arm  and  a Bible  under 
the  other  as  he  pulled  our  little  company  to  the  hills  and 
over  to  our  favorite  spot. 

But  the  real  beauty  of  this  spot  was  that,  unknown  to 
me,  the  many  acres  of  clay  were  arranged  so  that  they 
closely  resembled  the  geographical  features  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Before  I ever  entered  school,  I knew  just  where  the 
Jordan  was  in  relation  to  Jerusalem.  The  cities  were  accu- 
rately placed  with  cast-off  bricks  that  abounded  in  the  hills. 

After  we’d  fixed  the  map  correctly  (there  were  always 
others  who  came  to  the  hills  to  ruin  the  geography  of 
Palestine  after  we  were  gone),  Dad  would  open  the  sack 
he’d  brought. 

This  was  always  a time  of  great  excitement  for  me.  Dad 
would  have  some  costume  in  it,  and  the  fun  of  that  day 
would  revolve  around  my  dressing  as  a particular  Bible 
character  and  acting  out  the  part  he  played  in  Bible  history. 
My  favorite  was  Abraham. 

There  was  always  something  special  about  being  the 
“father  of  God’s  people.”  My  dog  represented  the  herds 
that  Abraham  brought  from  Ur,  and  we’d  travel  and  build 
“wells”  as  we  headed  for  the  Promised  Land. 

Sometimes  the  wagon  would  be  a chariot;  sometimes,  the 
ark.  Many  times  we  marched  around  Jericho  to  the  tune  of 
our  barking  dog. 

The  days  when  the  costume  was  that  of  the  high  priest 
of  Israel,  I knew  we’d  have  to  fashion  a tabernacle  or 
temple.  The  construction  was  fun  and  this  acting  became  a 
rather  sacred  time. 

Not  long  ago  I drove  past  the  clay  hills.  Warehouses, 
trucking  firms,  parking  lots  dot  the  area,  and  there’s  a big 
sign,  “Joe’s  Used  Cars,”  right  where  Nazareth  should  be. 
No  more  Sea  of  Galilee;  no  Mount  of  Olives  or  Hebron. 


But  the  memory  lingers.  The  spirit  of  Dad’s  love  and  his 
sacrifice  of  time  make  me  appreciate  him  all  the  more.  The 
facts  he  taught  me  still  cling  tightly.  I’m  not  too  bright  on 
some  things,  but  it’s  pretty  hard  to  stump  me  on  Bible 
geography. 

But  rising  above  the  facts  he  taught  looms  the  unshakable 
respect  that  was  ingrained  in  me  for  the  Bible.  It’s  a friend. 
The  people  in  its  pages  are  real  to  me.  The  physical  things 
about  its  history  back  up  the  spiritual  truths  that  I study 
today.  Somehow  the  geography  that  exists  in  Palestine  today 
and  the  knowledge  of  a loving  father  who  took  time  to  teach 
these  things  to  me  seem  to  blend  together  and  produce  a 
proof  to  me  that  the  pages  of  God’s  Word  reveal  a Father 
who  also  cares  and  loves  and  teaches. 

And  I still  remember  how  proud  I felt  to  be  Abraham: 
turban,  staff,  and  solemn  facial  expression.  If  only  I — and 
my  fellow  parents  of  today — can  be  dedicated  enough  to 
take  time  to  teach  little  minds  about  God  s Word. 

God’s  Word  never  changes;  and  the  minds  of  our  children 
today  still  need  that  reverent  respect  for  the  Bible  that  can 
show  to  them  a Father  after  whom  we  fathers  need  to 
pattern  ourselves.  Q 


Only  One  Sheep 

There  was  only  one  sheep  that  wandered  away 
from  the  Shepherd  s tender  care; 
only  one  wayward,  foolish  sheep, 
but  the  ninety-and-nine  were  there. 

Only  one  sheep,  and  that  one  weak 
and  sick;  so  the  loss  was  small. 

But  still  He  went  out  to  seek  the  stray, 
for  the  Shepherd  must  have  them  all. 

He  called  His  flock,  and  led  them  home, 
and  folded  them  in  to  sleep, 
the  ninety-and-nine  who  were  safe  in  His  care. 
But  He  missed  that  one  little  sheep. 

Then  all  through  the  valley  and  over  the  hill, 
as  the  shadows  gathered  around, 
out  through  the  waste  and  desolate  place 
He  searched  till  the  lost  was  found. 

And  there  in  the  Mountain  of  Worldliness, 
caught  in  the  brambles  of  sin, 
the  Shepherd  found  His  wandering  sheep, 
and  He  carried  the  lost  one  in. 

He  gave  no  heed  to  His  burning  wounds 
He  had  suffered  along  the  way. 

But  I cannot  forget  He  was  wounded  for  me, 
for  I was  the  sheep  gone  astray. 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding. 
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Close  Proximity  to  the  Spring 


By  Clyde  D.  Fulmer 


The  waters  of  a spring  in  a remote  area  were  known  to 
contain  certain  properties  of  medicine.  All  who  drank  from 
the  spring  were  cured  of  their  various  infirmities.  Eventually 
homes,  stores,  and  schools  were  built  around  the  spring,  and 
in  time  the  small  town  became  a city. 

Finally,  a day  came  when  visitors  asked,  “Where  is  the 
spring  from  which  this  city  grew?” 

The  inhabitants  in  embarrassment  returned,  “We  re  sorry, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  our  progress  and  improvement,  we 
lost  the  spring  and  no  one  knows  where  it  is.’ 

Is  this  a picture  of  the  Christian  church?  Jesus  indicated 
that  the  church  would  issue  from  a small  spring  of  life  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  It  has  grown  into  a large  super- 
structure, but  have  we  lost  the  Spring? 

The  apostles  in  the  early  church  clearly  stayed  by  the 
Spring.  Sinful  conditions  in  New  Testament  times  were  of 
a caliber  to  make  any  pastor  quake.  However,  Paul  and 
Peter  were  not  known  to  establish  antislavery  or  anti-Rome 
societies.  The  properties  of  the  Spring  continued  in  pref- 
erence. If  the  Light  shines,  darkness  must  be  removed. 

Jesus  Christ  continued  to  make  Himself  the  issue.  “He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me:  and  he  that  gathereth 
not  with  me  scattereth.” 

Theoretically  the  entire  congregation  agrees  to  these 
sentiments — all  nod  approval  in  one  way  or  another.  How- 
ever, in  congregational  practice,  some  individuals  have  a 
greater  interest  in  business,  the  presidency  of  a club,  or 
in  various  projects.  Someone  has  anonymously  written: 
“There  is  only  one  thing  in  which  God  is  interested  and 
that  is  the  exaltation  and  glorification  of  His  Son.  He  is 
not  interested  in  glorifying  any  individual,  group  movement, 
body  of  people,  or  ecclesiastical  system  apart  from  Christ. 
He  is  interested  in  these  only  to  the  extent  they  exalt  and 
glorify  His  Christ.  ” 

One’s  entire  Christian  experience  may  adequately  be 
analyzed  under  four  F’s:  Faith  in  Christ,  Fellowship  with 
Christ,  Faithfulness  to  Christ,  and  Fruitfulness  for  Christ. 

Faith  in  Christ 

Americans  are  notoriously  known  as  joiners.  “Give  them  a 
red  button  and  a certificate,  and  they  will  join  anything.” 
But  we  must  first  begin  with  a personal  faith  in  Him,  the 
Spring  of  all  life.  The  first  scriptural  mandate  is,  “Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  Every- 
thing else  grows  out  of  this  original  identification  with  Him. 

Numerous  individuals  continue  to  depend  upon  creed,  bap- 
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tism,  and  church  membership.  However,  continuing  to  dig 
up  musty  church  letters  from  the  bottom  of  a trunk  does  not 
automatically  straighten  out  one’s  Christian  experience.  We 
have  made  it  relatively  easy  to  join  a Christian  church,  but 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  individuals  be  joined  to 
Christ. 

In  looking  at  the  broader  concept  of  the  church,  Paul 
writes  of  a church  “without  blemish  which  is  nourished 
by  Christ  because  we  are  members  of  His  body.  The  con- 
cept of  a genuine  faith  and  what  Jesus  Christ  meant  the 
church  to  be  truly  thrills  us. 

But,  then,  we  face  the  reality  of  our  faith  and  the  reality 
of  the  church  in  the  world.  We  see  a church  far  from  united, 
a church  that  is  weak  and  blemished.  One  observes  a church 
that  hardly  seems  to  move,  let  alone  being  a mighty  army 
for  God.  Rather  than  the  church  being  a force  for  evan- 
gelism, it  is  obviously  a field  for  evangelism. 

The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  preach:  “To  me  to  live  is 
Christ  firstl”  Rather,  he  lived  by  the  motto,  “To  me  to 
live  is  Christ” — everything,  first  and  last.  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Jesus  indicated,  “He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me. 
The  result  of  Christian  experience  certainly  depends  upon 
this  identification  through  faith  in  Christ. 

We  need  to  find  the  Spring  somewhere  under  the  sky- 
scrapers we  have  constructed  in  the  church.  Already  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  many  of  our  vast  projects  and  pro- 
grams. There  is  just  time  to  examine  this  faith  and  make 
this  relationship  vital. 

Fellowship  with  Christ 

We  talk  a lot  about  fellowship  together  and  enjoying  the 
fellowship  of  Christians.  Is  our  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ?  Our  fellowship  is  to  be  the 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  to  be  one  with  each  other  as 
we  walk  in  the  light.  Do  we  know  anything  about  the  fel- 
lowship of  His  sufferings? 

The  Apostle  Paul  in  Eph.  5:11  warns  us  concerning  fel- 
lowship with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  These  are 
definitely  the  hindering  fellowships  manifest  in  the  New 
Testament  church  and  continuing  in  the  church  today. 

Paul  also  gives  various  catalogs  of  these  hindering  fel- 
lowships, such  as  in  1 Cor.  5.  The  church  has  been  quick 
to  remove  the  immoral  offender  and  make  an  example  of 
this  incident.  But  Paul  also  proceeds  to  couple  covetousness 
with  sexual  sin.  The  Bible  stipulates  that  the  "love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.”  Covetousness  is  therefore  the 
reaching  out  and  the  grasping  for  wealth,  and  this  attitude 
and  act  is  just  as  vile  in  God’s  sight  as  unholy  lust. 
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In  the  same  category  God  places  the  railer.  The  railer  is 
defined  as  the  “person  who  has  a tongue  loose  at  both  ends 
and  on  a pivot  in  the  middle.”  This  is  one  who  can  destroy 
the  reputation  of  another  just  as  the  murderer  drives  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  and  destroys  the  life.  A character 
assassin  is  as  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God  as  one  who  takes 
another’s  physical  life! 

The  Apostle  Paul  includes  the  drunkard  and  the  extor- 
tioner in  his  list  of  those  hindering  fellowships.  A prevalent 
modern  philosophy  continues,  “My  life  is  my  own  business, 
and  I’ll  regulate  my  own  doing.”  But  in  real  life  it  just 
isn’t  true!  The  extortioner  likewise  will  squeeze  out  an 
extra  $1,000  and  come  before  the  church  and  give  $100  to 
missions.  But  God  indicates  this  is  not  a correct  way  to 
honor  Him.  One  needs  to  return  to  the  source  of  the  Spring 
and  remove  the  hindering  fellowships  before  one  is  enabled 
to  have  genuine  fellowship  with  the  Christ. 

Faithfulness  to  Christ 

Paul  reminds  us  in  1 Cor.  4:2:  “It  is  required  in  stew- 
ards, that  a man  be  found  faithful.”  Faithfulness  is  not  an 
optional  pursuit,  a take-it-or-leave-it  matter.  Individuals 
are  pictured  as  being  married  to  Christ,  and  unfaithfulness 
is  spiritual  adultery. 

John’s  commendation  of  Gaius  is  noteworthy:  “Thou  doest 
faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest.”  Occasionally  we  resolve 
to  work  faithfully,  but  the  end  result  may  be  a mixture  of 
real  enthusiasm  and  fitful  effort.  Realistically,  all  our  efforts 
are  rather  meager  in  response  to  the  complete  claims  and 
intentions  of  our  Lord. 

Norman  Collins  in  London  Belongs  to  Me  tells  of  Puddy 
and  Connie  living  at  Ten  Dulcimer  Street  in  London.  Mr. 
Puddy,  a widower,  lived  in  an  attic  apartment  and  loved  to 
eat.  Connie,  an  old  lady,  lived  in  a rear  apartment  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  house. 

Connie,  returning  home  from  work  late  at  night,  was 
involved  in  a small  accident.  Unhurt,  she  was  planning  to 
forget  the  incident,  but  Puddy  persuaded  her  she  should 
make  a claim  to  the  solicitor.  To  her  surprise  she  received 
sixty-five  pounds  or  over  $260. 

Connie  remembered,  however,  that  except  for  Puddy’s 
suggestion,  she  would  not  have  received  a cent.  In  ex- 
pression of  her  appreciation,  she  decided  to  give  Puddy 
half  the  amount  or  $130. 

The  money  was  to  come  by  check,  and  Connie  continued 
to  consider  the  matter.  Perhaps  there  would  be  further 
difficulty  or  expense  arising  from  the  accident.  Fifteen 
pounds  or  $60  would  be  a sizable  gift.  Upon  further  con- 
sideration, she  deemed  it  improper  to  give  a man  money 
and  decided  a gift  of  cuff  links  would  be  a fine  expression 
of  appreciation. 

After  further  days  of  contemplation,  Connie  remembered 
how  Puddy  loved  to  eat.  She  decided  to  make  the  gift 
quite  personal  and  personally  prepare  and  serve  a tin  of 
soup  for  Puddy’s  supper.  Upon  reading  the  directions,  she 
found  by  adding  a tin  of  water,  she  could  prepare  sufficient 
servings  for  two  persons. 

Ultimately,  Connie  took  half  the  tin  of  soup  to  Puddy  to 


show  her  gratitude  for  his  help.  Thus,  the  original  gift  of 
$130  became  a final  gift  of  a half  tin  of  soup. 

In  ultimate  faithfulness  to  Christ,  how  many  faithful  stew- 
ards will  hear  the  final  commendation,  “Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant  ”? 

Fruitfulness  for  Christ 

Vance  Havner  has  said:  “Pity  the  Christian  who  claims 
to  be  living  in  the  land  of  Canaan  with  its  figs  and 
pomegranates  if  all  he  has  to  show  is  crab  apples!”  The 
Scriptures  indicate  we  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works.  The  natural  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  and  long-suffering. 

Jesus  questioned  Simon  Peter,  “Lovest  thou  me?”  Upon 
the  affirmative  reply  Simon  was  ordered,  “Feed  my  sheep.” 
The  works  of  the  Christian  should  be  the  natural  product 
of  the  previous  faith  and  fellowship  with  Christ  and  a 
natural  product  resulting  from  close  proximity  to  the  Spring. 

The  fruit  of  an  apple  tree  is  additional  apples,  and  the 
fruit  of  marriage  is  children.  Likewise,  spiritual  fruitfulness 
is  a natural  reproduction  of  additional  Christians.  Paul  spoke 
of  Timothy  as  his  son,  and  to  the  Corinthians  he  wrote, 
“In  Christ  Jesus  I have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel.” 
Spiritual  birth  control  has  been  too  prevalent  in  the  church 
while  the  devil’s  servants  continue  to  reproduce  the  works 
of  darkness. 

In  the  midst  of  building  the  church,  Jesus  Christ  con- 
tinues as  the  Spring  of  all  power  and  service.  Of  primary 
importance  is  the  necessity  to  take  time  and  relocate  the 
Spring!  The  superstructure  of  the  church  continues  to  be 
built,  but  where  is  the  Spring?  Only  as  we  attentively  heed 
this  life-giving  stream  is  the  Christian  assured  of  faith, 
fellowship,  faithfulness,  and  fruitfulness  for  Christ.  □ 


Why  Pray  If  We  Can  Argue? 

What  would  the  early  church  have  done?  About  what? 
Well,  about  almost  anything  you  name. 

About  how  to  run  the  Bible  school.  About  when  to  meet 
for  best  results.  About  whether  the  church  needs  a nursery 
to  take  care  of  the  babies  during  church.  About  any  person 
or  phase  of  the  work  that  seems  to  be  neglected.  About 
what  Sunday  school  materials  to  use.  About  any  and  all 
questions  that  come  up. 

What  would  the  early  church  have  done?  They  would 
have  prayed  and  God  would  have  told  them  what  to  do  and 
they  would  have  done  it.  Some  would  have  felt  one  way 
and  some  another.  But  all  would  have  wanted  God’s  will 
to  be  done,  so  they  would  have  said  something  like  this: 

“Lord,  You  know  the  fix  we  are  in  here.  Some  think  one 
way  and  some  think  another  way.  We  don’t  know  how  to 
do.  Please  show  us  what  is  the  best  for  our  group  and  Your 
work.”  Then  they  would  have  waited  quietly,  and  God  would 
have  answered.  They  would  have  obeyed.  But,  of  course, 
this  would  never  work  today.  Why  pray  if  we  can  argue? 

— Barbara  Shenk 
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I'm  Suspicious 

By  Paul  S.  Rees 

I’m  suspicious.  It  is  even  possible  that  my  suspiciousness 
is  increasing.  While  I am  a long  way  from  being  neurotically 
or  chronically  distrustful — a piece  of  self-judgment  which  I 
offer  at  whatever  risk  there  may  be  in  it — I am  frankly 
suspicious. 

I’m  suspicious  of  the  snide  as  a device  for  use  in  serious 
discussion.  The  snide  phrase  or  sentence  is  one  that  is 
slyly,  often  sarcastically,  disparaging.  When  I was  a college 
sophomore,  a pungent  and  powerful  editor  by  the  name  of 
Colonel  Harvey  ran  a colorful  rightist  journal  called  Harvey’s 
Weekly.  He  could  toss  off  sentences  whose  rhetoric  corus- 
cated like  Roman  candles  on  the  night  of  the  “Fourth.  He 
could  sharpen  a belligerent  phrase  that  rammed  home  with 
the  thrust  of  a bayonet.  One  of  his  favorite  rhetorical  tricks 
for  blasting  the  old  League  of  Nations  was  to  call  it  the 
“Plague  of  Notions.”  To  my  sophomoric  mind  that  was  great 
stuff.  Harvey  had  me  in  his  camp:  I was  against  the  League 
of  Nations.  And  now,  a half-century  later,  I know  how  snide 
was  that  phrase.  It  was  far  more  a writer’s  trick  than  it  was 
a logician’s  craftsmanship. 

Yet  this  kind  of  thing  takes  place  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  our  assemblies  of  the  evangelical  faithful.  We 
employ  the  snide  against  our  "opponents  who  are  absent  in 
order  to  elicit  a smile  from  the  credulous  who  are  present. 
And  I am  suspicious.  I strongly  suspect  that  it  is  a below- 
the-belt  tactic. 

I’m  suspicious  of  the  simplistic  as  an  instrument  of  serious 
discussion  or  debate.  Simplism  is  a state  of  mind  in  which 
one  is  content  to  achieve  solutions  by  artificially  extracting 
the  complexities  from  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  my  dear  friends  deplored  the  reluctance  of  some 
evangelical  leaders  to  align  themselves  with  a particular 
group  of  Christians.  By  their  failure  to  affiliate,  it  was 
contended,  they  were  chargeable  with  “ecclesiological  neu- 
trality. It  was  further  claimed  that  this  position  of  theirs 
“exposes  them  to  the  influence  and  gravitational  pull  of 
large  ecumenically  oriented  bodies  around  them  where  their 
witness  for  the  gospel  might  then  be  neutralized.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  get  these  evangelicals  aligned  and 
active  in  our  association  where  their  faith,  voice,  and  num- 
bers may  count.” 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  Some  of 
the  most  arresting  addresses  given  at  the  Berlin  Congress  on 
Evangelism  came  from  the  lips  of  men  who  are  in  “ecumen- 
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ically  oriented”  churches,  men  who,  it  may  be  added,  are  as 
forthright  in  their  witness  elsewhere  as  they  were  within  the 
favorable  confines  of  the  Berlin  “Kongresshalle.”  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  them  have  more  influence  at  more  levels  of 
the  church’s  life  than  they  would  if  they  were  to  renounce 
their  lifelong  connections  with  their  own  denominations  and 
go  full-throttle  for  what  is  offered  in  an  association  of 
evangelicals.  It  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  ecumenical 
issue  for  one  evangelical  to  say  categorically  to  another, 
“Break  with  your  church,  or,  conversely,  “Never  leave 
your  church.” 

I’m  suspicious  of  the  suppressive.  This  is  a technique  of 
discussion  wherein  you  magnify  evidence  that  appears  to 
support  your  point  while  you  conceal  evidence  that  would 
either  destroy  your  point  or  change  the  shape  of  it.  Thus  a 
radio  preacher  complains  loudly  that  a council  of  churches 
has  used  its  influence  on  Washington  to  prevent  his  funda- 
mentalist group  from  getting  accreditation  as  a relief  agency. 
But  at  no  time  in  the  bitter  broadcast  was  it  acknowledged 
that  other  evangelical  groups  have  received  the  accreditation 
in  question.  These  facts  were  suppressed,  leaving  the  unin- 
formed listener  with  a highly  distorted  view  of  the  case. 

Or — to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot — here  is  a Christian 
Century  contributor  who  declares,  “Fundamentalism’s  accept- 
ance of  Scripture  as  a reality  is  the  basis  on  which  it  repu- 
diates higher  criticism.  “Higher  criticism!  A loaded  phrase 
of  course.  It  lands  you  spang  in  the  middle  of  semantics. 
Plenty  of  “fundies  and  plenty  of  “non-fundies”  would  be 
hard  put  to  give  you  a respectable  definition  of  the  phrase. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  What  is  suppressed  in  the 
quoted  sentence  is  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  funda- 
mentalist writers  who  know  what  “higher  criticism  is  and 
who  pay  respectful  heed  to  it.  Wick  Broomall’s  Biblical 
Criticism  is  a random  illustration  that  comes  swiftly  to  mind. 

I’m  suspicious  of  the  shallow.  Here  is  a lady  who,  after 
years  of  zealously  working  for  missions  in  her  home  church, 
makes  a trip  to  East  Africa.  She  insists  that  the  visit  had  a 
shockingly  disillusioning  effect  on  her:  “I  have  been  wasting 
my  time  all  these  years,  knitting  clothes  for  people  who  have 
no  need  of  them,  giving  money  for  a church  which  has 
plenty  of  rich  members,  with  better  houses  and  better  cars 
than  we  have,  who  only  put  a penny  in  the  collection  on 
Sunday.  Not  another  gift  for  missions,  not  another  working 
party! 

That  intemperate  outburst  is  in  fact  incredibly  shallow. 
Who  ever  said  that  Christian  missions  consisted  of  taking 
the  surpluses  of  the  lucky  and  laying  them  charitably  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  unlucky?  Even  in  prosperous  Nairobi  the 
dear  lady  could  have  found  ghastly  poverty.  To  help  relieve 
it  in  Christ’s  name  would  be  one  form  of  Christian  witness. 
But  it  is  not  the  main  reason  for  the  Christian  presence  in 
Africa — or  anywhere  else.  More  than  clothes,  Africa  needs 
Christ.  To  be  with  or  without  Christ — this  brings  us  to  the 
crux  of  mission.  To  miss  this  is  to  paddle  in  shallow  waters. 

The  snide,  the  simplistic,  the  suppressive,  the  shallow — 
devices  all  that  bear  close  scrutiny.  Jesus  made  much  of 
truth.  As  His  disciples,  it  is  our  business  to  insist  on  a better 
handling  of  that  priceless  commodity. 
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A Pebble  in  the  Master’s  Hand 


By  Nettie  Kroeker 


Through  the  ages,  while  I was  covered  from  view  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  I wanted  to  become  of  some  value  some- 
time, somewhere,  to  someone.  But  how  could  I come  to 
view? 

One  day,  after  centuries  of  waiting,  I heard  machinery 
rumbling  above  me.  I listened.  “Let’s  drill  for  water  right 
here,’’  someone  said.  Then  there  was  drilling  and  chiseling 
and  more  drilling.  Together  with  many  other  stones  I was 
dug  up  and  brought  to  the  light. 

“My  opportunity  has  come!”  I exclaimed.  “Where  will  I 
go  now?” 

Just  then  a huge  shovel  picked  us  up  and  dumped  us  into 
the  river  nearby.  The  icy  spring  rapids  shot  over  me,  chilling 
me  through  and  through. 

My  high  hopes  seemed  shattered.  “But  give  up?  No,  I 
wouldn’t!  Surely,  someone  would  come  along  and  pick  me 
up  sometime.” 

What  a process  I had  to  go  through  while  waiting!  Gravel 
rubbed  against,  around,  and  over  me.  Now  and  then  huge 
stones  were  hurled  against  me  by  the  swift  rapids.  I was  al- 
most crushed.  During  the  long,  cold  winters  I was  buried  in 
solid  ice. 

Hard  experiences,  however,  were  interspersed  with  de- 
lightful ones.  Life  became  interesting  at  times,  full  of  fun  and 
frolic. 

The  warm  summer  months  contrasted  strangely  with  win- 
ter. The  murmuring  of  the  rippling  river,  the  whispering 
winds,  the  singing  of  the  songbirds,  the  sunbeams  that  broke 
through  the  swaying  branches  of  the  trees,  the  tiny  fishes 
dancing  around  me,  the  bass  voices  of  the  frogs  croaking 
from  the  neighboring  creek — all  these  brought  a rhythmic 
music  and  evoked  soft  chords  of  harmony  in  my  own  heart. 
Years  of  waiting,  too,  have  their  rewards. 

Then  one  day  something  happened!  Two  boys  came  idling 
by. 

“Let  s pick  up  some  stones  from  the  riverbed,”  one  of 
them  exclaimed. 

My  heart  missed  a beat.  Would  they  pick  me?  No  sooner 
had  this  thought  thrilled  me  than  I felt  myself  in  a warm 
hand — out  of  the  water! 

“Look  at  this  stone!”  With  these  words  the  first  boy 
placed  me  into  the  hands  of  his  companion. 

“It  really  ought  to  make  ripples,”  the  latter  exclaimed. 
With  this  he  hurled  me  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

“Splash!”  I said,  made  a few  ripples,  and  then  went  down 
. . . down. 

For  some  time  I lay  still — so  still.  I was  too  tired  to  think 
or  feel.  After  that  my  feelings  were  aroused  anew.  “Was  I 


formed  and  processed  for  just  one  fleeting  moment  of  fun  for 
two  boys?  Was  this  all?” 

A whole  decade  passed.  On  a beautiful,  calm  summer  day 
a teacher  of  great  renown  stopped  by  the  river’s  bank.  The 
water  was  at  low  ebb  which  left  me  exposed  to  view. 

She  saw  me.  Meditatively,  kindly,  she  looked  down  on  me, 
then  stooped  and  picked  me  up. 

“What  a lovely  pebble  this  is!”  she  mused.  “What  a proc- 
ess of  patient  molding  and  polishing  it  must  have  come 
through  to  become  such  a rare  gem  of  beauty!  I shall  take 
it  with  me  to  my  class  so  that  its  loveliness  may  be  radiated 
to  the  students — and  possibly  through  them  to  others.”  □ 


Beyond  the  Tragic  Hour 

“Beyond  the  tragic  hour,”  I d heard  those  words 
Applied  to  others  in  a time  of  loss, 

But  they  were  then  just  high,  wild-winging  birds 
And  not  the  terror  of  a weighted  cross. 

But  now  my  time  had  come,  my  tragic  hour, 
Beyond  was  nothing  but  a nameless  dark 
I had  no  will  to  enter,  had  no  power 
To  assuage  it  with  the  comfort  of  a spark. 

I tried  to  pray,  but  I was  helpless,  bound 
By  grief  that  held  me  in  a strangling  spell. 

Yet  in  my  need  without  a stir  or  sound 
A voice  came  to  me  clear  as  vesper  bell: 
“Depend  on  God,  put  by  the  world’s  caprice; 
Beyond  this  tragic  moment  there  is  peace.” 

— Enola  Chamberlin 


In  the  Wee  Hours 

I write,  and  lo  a mite 
Smaller  than  a speck  of  dust 
Appears  upon  my  page. 

Can  it  be  alive? 

It  races  past  my  pen! 

O God,  You  are  so  great 
To  fashion  this  so  small. 

— Ruth  B.  Stoltzfus 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Dennis  Kuhns  arrived  in  Alvorada,  Brazil,  as 
an  overseas  missions  associate  on  Aug.  31,  1967. 
He  is  working  as  maintenance  and  refrigeration 
man  for  Aurora  Associates,  a meat-packing 
company  dedicated  to  economic  development  in 
the  Araguacema  area. 

Kuhns  is  a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  at  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Teachers  Go  to 
Ne  wfoundland 

Eight  teachers  left  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  offices  at  Akron,  Pa.,  recently  to 
assist  the  Newfoundland,  Can.,  education 
program. 

An  estimated  100  classrooms  in  Newfound- 
land were  closed  in  1966  because  of  the 
current  shortage.  Charles  L.  Roberts,  former 
superintendent  of  education,  stated  that  the 
regional  high  school  on  New  World  Island 
would  not  have  opened  last  year  had  it  not 
received  four  MCC  teachers. 

Among  those  teaching  following  orientation 
in  Akron  were: 

— Roger  and  Teresa  Beachy,  Goshen,  Ind., 
teaching  at  Carmanville.  They  belong  to  the 
Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church. 

— Darlene  Jantzi,  Baden,  Ont.,  teaching  in 
an  elementary  school.  She  is  a member  of 
the  St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church  of  Welles- 
ley, Ont. 

— George  Summer,  teaching  in  St.  Anthony. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  of  Ashley,  Mich. 

— Gary  Smucker,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  teach- 
ing in  an  elementary  school.  Smucker  belongs 
to  Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church  in  his  home 
community. 


A Small  Effective  Witness 


Last  winter  the  less-than-ten  families  of 
Detroit  Mennonite  Church  studied  their 
field  in  the  suburbs  and  compared  it  with 
the  inner  city  need.  They  recommended  to 
Indiana-Michigan  mission  board  that  property 
be  secured  on  Chene  Street  to  serve  a needy 
inner  city  community.  The  board  agreed  and 
by  mid-July  pastor  Jim  Norton  had  moved 
to  the  new  location,  and  the  small  congrega- 
tion opened  a type  of  coffeehouse. 

Big-brother  Belmont  congregation  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  and  other  persons  from  Michigan 
churches  helped  to  prepare  the  apartment  for 
the  Norton  family. 

They  also  cleaned  the  corner  drugstore 
snack  and  soda  fountain  as  a place  to  meet 
children,  youth,  and  adults  of  the  community. 
The  lunch  bar  and  ping-pong  room  manned 
by  one  of  the  few  families  of  the  church  is 
open  every  day  from  late  afternoon  to  late 
evening.  The  pastor  works  three  days  a week 
as  a social  worker. 

I visited  there  Aug.  20.  As  we  drove  past 
the  burned-out  buildings  of  the  July  riot,  I 
wondered,  What  can  a small  “drop-in-a- 
bucket”  congregation  do  with  a small 
“drop-in-a-bucket”  program? 

After  the  morning  service  in  the  suburban 
meetinghouse,  I listened  in  as  those  few 
families  discussed  the  program  in  the  riot 
area.  I was  impressed.  What  could  a larger 
congregation  do  with  equal  dedication? 

In  the  evening  at  the  coffeehouse  a ten- 
year-old  boy  pulled  my  head  down  to  his 
lips  and  whispered  an  immoral  word  into  my 
ear.  I said,  “Oh,  no.”  He  begged  me  for  a 
nickel  to  buy  a cone. 

I watched  the  ping-pong  game  and  ob- 
served those  bright  children  (most  of  them) 
and  thought  this  is  at  least  an  indication 
that  we  care  enough  to  provide  something 
wholesome  for  them. 

Later  a father  came  in  for  a pint  of  ice 
cream;  so  I sat  with  him  and  talked. 
Finally,  we  moved  our  chairs  outside,  away 
from  the  noise  inside.  We  talked  some  more. 
He  explained  the  cause  of  riots.  Discrimina- 
tion because  of  color.  Jobs?  Yes,  some,  but 
only  pushing  brooms.  They  want  better 
jobs. 

I asked,  “Can  the  church  help?”  He 
replied  that  the  church  has  preached,  preach- 
ed, preached,  and  little  happened.  The 


people  must  do  something.  I asked.  What? 
He  pointed  into  the  door  of  the  coffeehouse 
and  said,  “Just  like  this.” 

White  and  Negro  must  work  together,  he 
said.  Negro  rioters  burned  buildings  of  the 
whites,  but  the  next  day  they  stood  in  line 
to  get  help  from  whites.  These  children  will 
see  the  day  that  whites  and  Negroes  will 
work  together,  but  we  ll  be  dead,  he  ven- 
tured. 

When  we  want  jobs,  they  make  us  take 
tests,  he  said,  but  we  don’t  want  tests.  We 
want  work.  If  we  can’t  do  it,  fire  us,  but 
don’t  scare  us  with  tests.  He  does  not  want 
handouts.  He  wants  a good  job. 

The  pastor,  of  a small  congregation,  with  a 
small  program,  like  a drop  in  a— maybe  a 
bucket  of  water.  Yet  more  than  another 
drop  of  water  in  a bucket  of  water.  Rather, 
a drop  of  bluing  in  a bucket  of  water.  It 
does  make  a difference. 

Love  will  open  the  way  for  the  gospel, 
because  it  will  lead  us  to  understand  how 
people  feel,  and  what  they  think,  so  that  we 
can  drop  the  seed  of  the  gospel  at  the  right 
time  into  the  right  hearts  and  minds.  A few 
more  drops  of  bluing  will  change  the  color 
of  a whole  situation,  for  “Little  is  much 
when  God  [ and  you  J is  in  it.” — Nelson 
Kauffman. 

God's  Acres 
Dedicated 

A clover-laden  field  near  the  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio,  was  the 
scene  for  an  unusual  outdoor  service  held 
Sept.  3. 

At  3:30  p.m.  EDT.  on  a beautiful  Sunday 
afternoon,  approximately  150  persons  wit- 
nessed the  dedication  of  “God’s  Acres” — 13 
acres  of  tillable  soil  donated  to  the  Lockport 
Church  in  the  interest  of  missions  by  the  Joe 
S.  Wyse  family.  Archbold,  Ohio. 

On  Oct.  7,  1954,  our  son  Junior  C.  Wyse 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,”  said 
Wyse  after  the  ceremony.  “At  the  time  of 
our  golden  wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  28, 
1966,  Mabel  and  I decided  to  give  this  tract 
of  land  to  the  Lord  in  memory  of  our  son. 

“We’ve  specified  that  this  field  should  come 
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Mabel  and  Joe  Wyse  display  the  monument  that 
marks  the  site  of  13  acres  dedicated  to  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  location  is  near 
Stryker,  Ohio. 

under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  with  the  in- 
come derived  from  crops  raised  on  this  soil 
to  be  used  for  missionary  purposes. 

Wyse  further  commented,  “It  is  hoped 
that  this  venture  will  be  a cooperative  effort 
carried  out  by  members  of  the  Lockport  con- 
gregation, with  various  persons  doing  their 
share  of  the  plowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting.” 

Secretary  of  home  missions  and  evangelism 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  who  represented  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  delivered  the  dedi- 
catory address  based  on  Lev.  27.  Lockport 
Pastor  Walter  Stuckey  led  in  the  dedication 
response  followed  by  prayer  in  care  of  the 
donor,  Joe  S.  Wyse. 

The  service  was  climaxed  with  three  spe- 
cial numbers  sung  by  Joe  and  Mabel  Wyse: 
"The  Sign  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,”  “Glory 
to  Jesus,”  and  "So  Nimm  Derm  Meine  Han- 
de,"  sung  in  German. 


Salunga  Orients  l-W's 

Thirteen  persons  attended  I-W  orientation 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
headquarters  at  Salunga,  Aug.  4-6.  They 
will  serve  at  the  following  locations: 

Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Leon  C. 
Eshleman,  Paradise,  Pa. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Ben  Wenger,  208  E. 
Front  St.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Lorraine  Landis, 
R.  1,  Paradise,  Pa. 

Winchester,  Va.,  Carl  Hoover,  R.  1, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  and  Janet  Barge, 
Ronks,  Pa. 

Indefinite:  Robert  Eberly,  60  N.  Maple 
Ave.,  Leola,  Pa.;  Nelson  H.  Keener,  R.  1, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Leonard  E.  Nolt,  R.  1,  Leola, 
Pa.;  Nelson  and  Mary  Steffy,  N.  Mulberry 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  David  Weaver,  1124 
Willow  Street  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Dawn 
Herr,  1914  Willow  Street  Pike,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  and  Ronald  Weaver,  Blue  Ball,  Pa. 

At  commissioning  service  on  Aug.  6, 
Norman  Zimmerman  spoke  on  the  theme, 
“Youth  Serving  Christ.” 


MDS  Surveys 
Alaska  Flood 

"There  is  a good  possibility  that  MDS  will 
be  called  to  help  in  the  flood-ravaged  areas 
of  Nenana  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,”  reported 
Delmar  Stahly,  executive  coordinator  of  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service,  Akron,  Pa. 

Stahly  and  John  Jantzi,  MDS  Region  IV 
director  of  Siletz,  Ore.,  investigated  condi- 
tions in  late  August. 

More  than  18,000  persons  were  evacuated 
from  homes  in  Nenana  and  Fairbanks  by 
surprise  flooding  Aug.  14.  Many  are  receiving 
emergency  care  in  schoolhouses. 

The  schools,  however,  are  being  cleared 
for  this  year’s  sessions,  which  were  to  begin 
after  Labor  Day.  Another  complicating  factor 
is  that  the  ground  freezes  early  in  October, 
stopping  all  building.  Temporary  winter 
quarters  will  be  provided  for  hundreds  of 
families  unable  to  reclaim  their  houses  in 
time. 

Nenana,  a small  community  of  300,  with  all 
buildings  destroyed  or  receiving  major  dam- 
age, is  the  possible  site  of  MDS  activity.  Al- 
though it  is  not  certain  just  when  the  way 
will  be  cleared  for  MDS  activity  to  begin  in 
Nenana,  MDS  units  are  alerted  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  called  on  short  notice. 

MDS  help  is  being  offered  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
through  which  MDS  assisted  in  building  Port 
Lions  after  the  Good  Friday  earthquake. 


VS  Begun  in 
Cincinnati 

Some  of  America’s  most  pressing  problems 
revolve  around  poverty,  lack  of  education, 
poor  housing,  crowded  living  conditions,  and 
the  tenseness,  frustration,  and  discontent 
these  situations  breed.  Awareness  of  these 
problems  and  desire  to  help  alleviate  them 
led  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  open  a 
VS  unit  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  unit  will  be  located  in  the  city’s  eco- 
nomically depressed  "over  the  Rhine”  area. 
The  populace  in  this  area  is  both  Negro  and 
white,  the  common  denominator  being  pov- 
erty. Many  of  the  area’s  inhabitants  have 
migrated  from  Appalachia. 

Eight  unit  members  participated  in  an  Aug. 
16-23  orientation  school  at  Akron,  Pa.  Hu- 
bert Schwartzentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Claude 
Kilgore  and  Jim  Schaeffer,  both  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Bruce  Harder,  associate  director  of 
MCC  Voluntary  Service,  led  the  group  in 
heir  thinking  about  the  problems  of  the 
inner  city. 

Schwartzentruber,  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren have  been  in  St.  Louis’s  worst  ghetto 
area  for  approximately  ten  years  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Mennonite  Church- 

Kilgore  is  presently  a fellowship  worker 


with  the  Christian  Social  Ministry  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Council  of  Churches.  His 
primary  concerns  are  conciliation  between 
races  and  relating  today’s  affluent  churches  to 
society’s  problems.  Schaeffer  is  supervisor  of 
operations  for  Lancaster  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. 

In  Cincinnati,  VS-ers  will  serve  as  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  group  work  leaders,  job 
trainers,  and  craftsmen  responsible  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  deteriorating  housing.  The 
group  consists  of  John  and  Gloria  Dyck, 
Manitoba;  Mary  Kay  and  Dale  Lee  Hofer, 
Carpenter,  S.D. ; Vernon  King,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.;  Kathleen  Lehigh,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Brice 
Balmer,  Bluffton,  Ohio;  and  Judy  Palmer, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Sixteen  Persons  Join 
Faculty  and  Staff 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  welcomed  six- 
teen new  staff  members  this  fall. 

Four  of  these  new  members  will  be  joining 
the  staff  in  nursing  education  to  boost  the 
new  four-year  collegiate  nursing  program, 
which  enters  its  second  year  this  fall.  Vida 
Jane  Swartzentruber  will  be  head  of  the 
nursing  department.  She  has  been  pursuing  a 
doctoral  program  at  Columbia  University. 
Two  others  have  had  previous  experience  in 
teaching  nursing:  E.  Grace  Shenk  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, and  Arlene  Zimmerman  from  the  Go- 
shen College  staff.  Verna  Zeager  will  join 
the  staff  the  second  semester  after  having 
taken  graduate  studies  in  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing. 

Anna  M.  Frey,  having  served  as  part- 
time  instructor  in  sociology  this  past  year, 
will  join  the  English  department  this  fall 
as  a full-time  instructor.  Other  additions  to 
the  English  staff  are  Gerald  H.  Jones, 
leaving  a teaching  position  in  the  public 
schools  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  and 
Elizabeth  Showalter,  who  will  teach  courses 
in  creative  writing. 

The  physical  education  department  will  also 
acquire  two  new  members.  Roland  G.  Landes, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  will  be  an  instructor,  and 
Arthur  L.  Mullet,  Goshen,  Ind.,  accepted  a 
position  in  coaching  and  as  an  assistant 
instructor. 

Mrs.  Doris  G.  Bomberger,  who  served  on 
the  EMC  faculty  in  1955-56,  will  return  to 
the  home  economics  department  this  fall. 

Serving  as  an  associate  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion is  Jesse  T.  Byler  from  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite High  School  staff. 

Robert  Hardwick,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  join 
the  staff  as  a visiting  instructor  in  anthropol- 
ogy 

John  L.  Horst,  Jr.,  having  served  on  the 
high  school  staff  from  1960  to  1963,  will 
join  the  college  faculty  this  fall  as  instructor 
in  physics  and  mathematics.  Another  former 
faculty  member  (1951-60),  Wilmer  Landis, 
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will  return  to  EMC  as  instructor  in  math- 
ematics. 

Kembo  Migire  from  Tarime,  Tanzania,  will 
introduce  the  study  of  Swahili  and  African 
Studies. 

Ronald  Guengerich,  a 1967  EMC  graduate, 
will  serve  on  a half-time  basis  as  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  in  Public  Relations,  while 
attending  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  half- 
time. 

Other  changes  in  personnel  include  Lester 

C.  Shank,  assistant  to  the  president  and 
director  of  Public  Relations,  being  released 
from  his  present  assignments,  and  appointed 
registrar,  effective  Sept.  1.  Harold  D. 
Lehman,  registrar  and  professor  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave 
of  absence,  and  has  accepted  a position  of 
professor  of  education  at  Madison  College. 

J.  Otis  Yoder,  professor  of  New  Testament 
language  and  literature,  is  on  sabbatical  leave 
this  year.  Dr.  Yoder  will  be  pursuing  his 
interests  in  literature  and  radio  work. 

Two  other  professors  have  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence.  Samuel  L.  Horst,  assistant 
professor  of  history,  will  be  studying  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  a federal  grant.  Mary 

D.  Brubaker,  assistant  professor  of  nursing, 
will  return  to  the  nursing  faculty  after  a 
one-year  leave. 

Monsoon  Rains 
Revive  Bihar 

J.  D.  Graber,  missionary  to  India  from 
1925  to  1942  and  former  general  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
is  spending  six  months  in  Bihar,  India.  While 
there,  he  is  assisting  with  MCC  relief. 

He  wrote,  “Monsoon  rains  have  been 
wonderful  the  past  several  weeks  and  are 
still  going  well.  Corn  and  other  kinds  of 
grain  are  assured.  The  rice  crop  looks  good 
now,  but  there  will  have  to  be  another  six 
or  seven  weeks  of  rain  for  it  to  mature. 

“It  appears  as  though  the  emergency  may 
be  pretty  well  in  hand  after  the  rice  harvest 
comes  in  November-December.  This,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
monsoon  rains  continue  and  all  crops  can  be 
harvested  as  planned. 

“Food  for  work  programs  will  continue  for 
at  least  another  six  weeks.  The  agricultural 
assistance  program,  however,  has  been  dis- 
continued. In  the  agricultural  assistance  pro- 
gram, laborers  in  rice  fields  were  to  be  given 
coupons  for  free  grain. 

“The  program,  however,  was  misused. 
Originally  coupons  were  to  be  given  to  peo- 
ple who  owned  five  acres  of  land,  or  less, 
but  the  government  issued  an  order  making 
them  available  to  everyone.  Coupons  were 
sold  for  money,  issued  to  people  who  had 
not  worked  in  the  fields,  etc. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
100,000  people  have  been  helped  in  the 
three  block  areas  in  which  Mennonite  Board 


of  Missions  and  MCC  are  working. 

“In  a sermon,  one  local  pastor  said  that 
because  the  church  is  in  this  area  people 
received  food.  If  the  church  had  not  been 
there,  it  is  not  known  how  people  would 
have  fared. 

"The  church  ought  to  be  a blessing  to 


Conservative  Mennonite  Bible  School  and 
Institute  bulletins  are  ready  for  distribution. 
The  first  term  of  the  Institute  begins  Nov. 
27.  The  second  term  begins  Jan.  1 and  the 
third  term  Feb.  12.  The  six  weeks’  Bible 
School  begins  Jan.  1.  Both  the  Bible  School 
and  the  Institute  are  held  at  Rosedale,  Ohio. 
For  bulletins  or  additional  information  write: 
David  E.  Showalter,  Route  1,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  or  Abe  E.  Miller,  Route  3,  Plain  City, 
Ohio.  Tele.:  614  873-3682. 

Miriam  Buckwalter,  former  teacher  in 
Mara  Hills  School,  Tanzania,  went  to 
Honduras  on  Aug.  23  as  a teacher  in 
Pine  Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa.  Follow- 
ing this,  she  will  transfer  to  the  missionary 
children’s  school  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Erma  Clymer,  Ruth  Sauder,  Mary  Lea- 
man,  and  Grace  Hess  recently  completed 
language  study  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
Erma  and  Ruth  returned  to  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  Grace  to  Orange  Walk,  British 
Honduras,  and  Mary  to  La  Ceiba,  Honduras, 
pending  clarification  of  medical  program 
developments. 

Anna  Lois  Graybill,  Menno  Bookstore, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  arrived  home  Aug. 
23.  Her  address  is  R.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa. 
17519. 

Larry  and  Helen  Lehman  and  son  left 
Baltimore  on  Aug.  23  en  route  to  language 
school  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  prior  to 
missionary  service  in  Guatemala. 

The  entire  30-member  student  body  of 
an  Indonesian  agricultural  school  using 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteers  as 
teachers  discovered  more  about  their 
country  and  the  opportunities  it  offers.  The 
field  trip  to  mountainous  South  Central 
Timor  became  possible  through  the  boys’ 
willingness  to  share  the  expense  and  the  use 
of  a government  truck. 

Students  under  the  guidance  of  Del  Yoder, 
MCC  volunteer,  saw  for  themselves  the 
coffee,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  potatoes,  and 
green  vegetables  possible  at  Kapan  with  its 
cool  climate  and  adequate  water.  They  dis- 
covered that  agriculture  can  be  profitable  as 
they  observed  a former  agriculture  depart- 
ment employee  beginning  to  reap  a good 
profit  from  his  small  apple  orchard. 

George  and  Grace  Miller  have  accepted  an 


the  community  in  which  it  is  found.  This 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  these 
areas.  We  hear  of  an  increasing  interest  in 
Christianity.  After  the  famine  is  over,  we 
hope  this  interest  can  be  brought  to  frui- 
tion, but  during  food  distribution  time  no 
baptisms  are  made.’ 


assignment  as  superintendent-pastor  of  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Spanish  Church  beginning 
Sept.  1.  After  18  years  on  the  Honduras 
field,  their  experience  in  evangelism  and 
knowledge  of  Spanish  bring  an  appreciated 
resource  to  the  Spanish  Christian  community 
and  witness  in  Lancaster  County.  Their 
address:  R.  2,  Box  12,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
17557;  tele.:  717  .354-9588. 

Evelyn  Bitikofer, 

Hesston,  Kan.,  began 
service  as  a secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Aug.  28. 

Evelyn  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Bitikofer,  Hess- 
ton, and  a member  of 
the  Whitestone  Men- 
nonite Church.  She  holds  an  associate  degree 
in  business  from  Wichita  State  University, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

“Before  we  end  10  years  in  Home  Bible 
Studies  operation  at  Elkhart  on  Dec.  31, 
1967,  we  will  have  issued  the  10,000th 
certificate  on  the  completion  of  Bible 
correspondence  courses,  Wilbur  Hostetler, 
HBS  director,  said  recently.  On  Aug.  28, 
1,946  had  been  issued.  At  a rate  of  50  or 
more  a month,  as  is  usual,  the  10,000  num- 
ber should  come  soon. 

Hostetler  pointed  out  that  many  more 
courses  have  been  completed  but  not  re- 
corded because  some  prisons  and  other 
organizations  administer  programs  them- 
selves. 

Vernon  and  Dorothy  Jantzi,  missionaries 
in  Costa  Rica  under  the  Conservative 
Board,  were  in  charge  of  teaching  and 
field  work  in  community  development  for 
an  Alfalit  Seminar  for  literacy  organizers. 
The  seminar  had  26  participants  from 
eight  agencies,  lasted  a month,  and  was 
held  in  the  Dominican  Republic  from  Apr. 
24  to  May  19,  according  to  Latin  American 
Newsletter  for  August  1967. 

Change  of  address:  Leo  J.  Miller  from 
Wichita,  Kan.,  to  734  Hubbard,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514.  John  H.  Mosemann  from  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  99  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York,  N Y. 
10027. 
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Special  meetings:  John  Landis,  Milford, 
Neb.,  at  Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Oct.  1-8. 
Richard  Bartholomew,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
at  Fairpoint,  Ohio,  Oct.  1-8.  John  I. 
Smucker,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  at  Bethel,  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  Oct.  8-15.  Glen  Sell,  Columbia, 
Pa.,  at  Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 
8-15.  D.  D.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Zion, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Oct.  15-22. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  First 
Mennonite,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Mennonite  Retirement  Plan  recently 
enrolled  its  1,000th  participant.  The  plan 
was  introduced  just  four  years  ago.  This 
significant  growth  indicates  good  acceptance 
of  the  plan  within  the  brotherhood.  It 
testifies  to  our  Christian  concern  and 
actively  expresses  the  principle  of  mutual 
aid. 

The  Mennonite  Retirement  Plan  has  the 
approval  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  offers 
our  Mennonite  congregations,  boards,  and 
other  church-related  agencies  an  appropriate 
way  to  help  ministers,  missionaries,  and 
other  church  workers  meet  some  of  their 
retirement  needs. 

Individual  congregations  are  encouraged 
to  consider  enrolling  their  pastors  in  the 
Mennonite  Retirement  Plan.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Mennonite  Retire- 

ment Trust,  111  Marilyn  Ave.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

J.  Paul  and  Erma  Lehman  and  family 
returned  to  Ethiopia  on  Aug.  28  as 
houseparents  at  Good  Shepherd  School, 
Addis  Ababa. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beams,  William  and  Donna  (Dickey),  Princeton, 
III.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lynnette  Kay, 
July  21,  1967. 

Delagrange,  Eldon  and  Sharon  (Yoder),  Spen- 
cerville,  IntT,  second  son,  Lynn  Allen,  Aug.  10, 
1967. 

Derstine,  Harold  L.  and  Ruth  J.  (Hunsberger), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Kim- 
berly Ann,  Aug.  24,  1967. 

Frey,  Earl  D.  and  Anna  Ruth  (Landis),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  first  child,  Susan  Linda,  June  14,  1967. 

Gingerich,  Lloyd  and  Mary  (Swartzentruber), 
Hamburg,  Germany,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Gloria  Ann,  Aug.  8,  1967. 

Jantzi,  Kenneth  G.  and  Marjorie  (Gingerich), 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Robert 
Kenneth,  July  31,  1967. 

Leis,  Wayne  J.  and  Floris  (Brenneman),  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  second  son,  Brent  Myron,  Aug.  15, 
1967. 

Miller,  Charles  and  Carol  (Hershey),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Charles  Richard,  Aug.  27,  1967. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Ellen  (Berkey),  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Paul  David,  Aug.  18,  1967. 

Rhoads,  Melvin  and  Velda  (High),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Denise  Kay, 
July  15,  1967. 

Richardson,  John  and  Eleanor  (Baker),  Breslau, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Judith  Marie,  Aug.  19, 
1967. 

Scheerer,  Russel  and  Mildred  (Shantz),  Hes- 


peler,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Marilyn 
Joy,  July  24,  1967. 

Schweitzer,  Gerald  and  Lois  (Stutzman),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Keith  Alan, 
Aug.  24,  1967. 

Schweitzer,  Merlin  and  Kathy  (Kennel),  Leb- 
anon, Ore.,  first  child,  Lisa  Michelle,  Aug.  31, 
1967. 

Souder,  Harley  B.  and  Elaine  (Moyer),  Souder- 
ton, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Harley  Brent, 
May  1,  1967. 

Stauffer,  M.  Peter  and  Katie  (Swartzentruber), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  second  son,  David 
Clyde,  Aug.  27,  1967. 

Zimmerly,  Jacob  and  11a  (Long),  Sterling, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Joy  Marie, 
July  10,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brenneman — Tinsler. — Alvin  Brenneman,  Jr., 
Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Marie  Tinsler,  Marshallville, 
Ohio,  both  of  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Wilmer  J. 
Hartman,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Brookman — Hodge. — Andrew  Brookman  and 
Carrie  Hodge,  Lynside  cong.,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  by 
Silas  Brydge,  July  22,  1967. 

Harnisb — Smoker. — Raymond  Harnish,  Oxford, 
Pa.,  Lincoln  University  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Smoker, 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  by  Elmer  D. 
Leaman,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Hostetler — Boshart. — Lynn  D.  Hostetler, 
Friend,  Neb.,  West  Fairview  cong.,  and  Patricia 
D.  Boshart,  Milford,  Neb.,  Beth- El  cong.,  by  John 
Willems,  Aug.  25,  1967. 

Kauffman— Gingrich. — Byron  Kauffman,  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Barbara  Gingrich, 
Freeport  (111.)  cong.,  by  Richard  Yordv,  Aug.  19, 
1967. 

Kauffman — Lambert. — Willard  Kauffman,  At- 
wood, 111.,  and  Jeannie  Lambert,  Bement,  111., 
both  of  Arthur  cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber,  June  23, 
1967. 

Kauffman — Stutzman. — Virgil  Kauffman  and 
Sarah  Stutzman,  both  of  Arthur,  111.,  Sunnyside 
Cons,  cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber,  June  10,  1967. 

Keith — Honsaker. — James  Keith,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Marlene  Honsaker, 
Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  Martinsburg  cong.,  by  Andre 
Wenger,  June  18,  1967. 

Landis — Shisler. — Robert  M.  Landis,  Fran- 
conia, Pa.,  and  Betty  Lou  Shisler,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  both  of  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller,  Aug. 
26,  1967. 

Mann — Kurtz. — Arthur  E.  Mann,  York,  Pa., 
Hartman  Street  cong.,  and  Esther  M.  Kurtz, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby, 
Aug.  12,  1967. 

Miller — Kauffman. — Dennis  Everett  Miller, 
Manson  (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Marian  Lavonne  Kauff- 
man, Tenth  Street  cong.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  by  James 
Detweiler  and  George  Kauffman,  father  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  11,  1967. 

Nussbaum — Gerber. — Ronald  Nussbaum  and 
Lendora  Gerber,  both  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Steinmann — Jantzi. — Ervin  William  Steinmann, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  and  Marilyn  Charlotte  Jantzi, 
Linwood,  Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  by  Gerald 
Schwartzentruber,  May  20,  1967. 

Swan — Nighswander. — Jim  Swan,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Evangelistic  Center,  and  Esther  Nighs- 
wander, Toronto,  Ont.,  Markham  cong.,  by  New- 
ton L.  Gingrich,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Swartzendruber — Terwillegar. — Harold  Swartzi- 
endruber,  Sebewaing,  Mich.,  Pigeon  Cons,  cong., 
and  Constance  Terwillegar,  Midland  (Mich.)cong., 
by  Ralph  Stahly,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Weaver — Martin. — Ivan  Newswanger  Weaver, 


Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Nancy  Ann  Martin,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  Krall’s  cong.,  bv  Simon  G.  Bucher,  July  29, 
1967. 

Yoder — Gingerich. — Dwayne  Dale  Yoder, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  and  Ruby 
Viola  Gingerich,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong., 
by  Nelson  Kanagy,  Apr.  8,  1967. 

Yoder — Shearer. — James  Orville  Yoder,  Big 
Cabin,  Okla.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Nancy  Sue  Shearer, 
Jackson,  Minn.,  Alpha  cong.,  by  Noah  E.  Landis, 
Aug.  21,  1967. 

Zuercher — Gerber. — Larry  Zuercher,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Connie  Gerber,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Aug.  11,  1967. 

Zuercher — Peterson. — Paul  Zuercher,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Kidron  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Gail  Peterson, 
Cody,  Neb.,  Episcopal  Church,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Aug.  18,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Coffman,  Lizzie  D.,  daughter  of  Daniel  H.  and 
Sarah  (Guyer)  Coffman,  was  born  at  Dale  Enter- 
prise, Va.,  Nov.  16,  1886;  died  at  the  Elkhart 
General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  24,  1967; 
aged  80  y.  9 m.  8 d.  Surviving  are  5 sisters 
(Mrs.  Mattie  Eldridge,  Mrs.  Paul  Eaton,  Mrs.  Earl 
Shoup,  Clara  Coffman,  and  Ruth  Coffman)  and 
one  brother  (John).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Prairie  Street  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  28,  with  |Russell  Krabill  officiating. 

Detweiler,  Katie  K.,  daughter  of  Horace  P. 
and  Annie  (Keeler)  Nyce,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1894;  died  at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  of 
a cerebral  hemorrhage,  Aug.  21,  1967;  aged  72  y. 
9 m 3 d.  She  was  married  to  Marvin  B.  Young, 
who  died  in  October  1918.  In  July  1926  she  was 
married  to  Elmer  Y.  Detweiler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Harold  N.  and 
Laverne  N.  Young),  2 stepchildren  (Weston  S. 
Detweiler  and  Laura — Mrs.  Maurice  Cope),  4 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  3 broth- 
ers (Horace  K.,  Amos  K.,  and  Norman  K.).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Rockhill  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  25,  with  Merrill 
B.  Landis  and  Clinton  D.  Landis  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Towamencin  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Leroy,  son  of  Roy  and  Lillie  (Nuss- 
baum) Gerber,  was  born  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  June 
22,  1946;  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  Aug. 
21,  1967;  aged  21  y.  1 m.  29  d.  He  is  survived 
by  his  mother  (Mrs.  Lillie  Zuercher),  his  step- 
father (Orren  Zuercher),  one  brother  (Frederick 
Gerber),  one  half  brother  (John  David  Zuercher), 
his  grandmother  (Mrs.  Metta  Nussbaum),  and 
stepgrandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Zuercher. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  four  weeks  old.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Kidron  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Aug.  29,  in  charge  of 
Bill  Detweiler  and  Kenneth  Ashman. 

Kropf,  Aaron,  son  of  Rudolph  and  Katherine 
(Lichti)  Kropf,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Feb.  14,  1903;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  General  Hos- 
pital, Kitchener,  May  31,  1967;  aged  64  y,  3 m. 
17  d.  On  Aug.  25,  1925,  he  was  married  to 
Annie  Herner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 children  (Wilbert  and  Verdella — Mrs.  William 
Wynowsky),  one  brother  (Lome),  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Barbara  Litwiller  and  Arleatha — Mrs.  Henry 
Zehr),  and  6 grandchildren.  He  was  predeceased 
by  2 brothers  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member 
of  the  St.  Agatha  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  2,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber and  Gerald  Schwartzentruber. 

Martin,  Magdalena  Catherine,  daughter  of 
David  F.  and  Alice  K.  (Mann)  Miller,  was  born 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  15,  1903;  died  at  Com- 
munity Osteopathic  Hospital,  July  28,  1967;  aged 
63  y.  10  m.  13  d.  On  Sept.  6,  1925,  she  was 
married  to  Phares  D.  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
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surviving  are  7 children  (Alice,  Grace,  Ralph, 
Wesley,  Velma — Mrs.  Stanley  Souder,  Carolyn — 
Mrs.  Sanford  Swartzendruber,  and  Lois — Mrs. 
Dennis  Zimmerly),  18  grandchildren,  and  3 broth- 
ers (Jason,  Walter,  and  Titus).  A sister  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Crown 
Hill  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  31,  with  Elmer  Yoder  and  Wilmer  Hartman 
officiating. 

Wiebe,  Kenneth  James,  son  of  Peter  and 
Rheta  Mae  (Hostetler)  Wiebe,  was  born  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  July  21,  1952;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan., 
from  a single  car  accident,  Aug.  24,  1967;  aged 
15  y.  1 m.  3 d.  Besides  his  parents  he  is  sur- 
vived by  5 brothers  and  sisters  (David,  Lynn, 
Carl,  Rachel,  and  Marcia)  and  his  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hostetler  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ben  P.  Wiebe).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hesston 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
27,  with  James  Horsch,  Jerry  Weaver,  and  Milo 
Kauffman  officiating;  interment  in  Zimmerdale 
Cemetery. 


MATTIE  MAE 

by  Edna  Beiler 

Illustrated  by  Esther  Rose  Graber 
A delightful  story  about  a little  eight-year- 
old  Amish  girl  written  for  the  primary 
child.  The  stories  are  about  things  that 
happen  in  her  life.  She  lives  on  a farm  in 
southern  Virginia.  She  is  Dan  Miller's  fifth 
child  in  a family  of  seven.  Malinda.  Henry, 
and  Ellie  are  older  and  so  must  work. 
Becky.  Mattie  Mae.  Lizbet.  and  Benjy  have 
plenty  of  time  to  play  together. 

The  reader  participates  in  the  joys  of  farm 
life,  receiving  packages  in  the  mail,  playing 
pretend  games,  finding  the  baby  kittens, 
attending  market,  and  riding  in  the  buggy 
behind  Prince.  Preserved  here  are  pictures 
of  a countryside  that  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing in  the  East.  A wholesome  book  for  any 
child.  $2.50 
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items  and  Comments 


A Dutch  Reformed  minister  charged  that 
people  in  South  Africa  have  changed  the 
game  of  rugby  from  a national  pastime  to 
a “national  religion." 

The  Reverend  J.  J.  C.  Visser  of  Cape 
Town  asserted  that  the  game  "is  becoming 
a monster  threatening  to  upset  our  Chris- 
tain  values  and  sense  of  proportion. 

He  said  that  if  churches  in  South  Africa 
“had  one  tenth  of  the  money  paid  for  ad- 
mission to  games  and  races,  there  would 
be  no  shortage  of  funds  to  propagate  God’s 
kingdom  throughout  Africa." 

Rugby  is  a variety  of  football  and  gets 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  game  was 
first  played  at  Rugby  School  in  England. 

"It  seems  to  be  that  rugby  is  no  longer 
a national  sport,  but  a national  religion 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  Afrikaners  par- 
ticularly guilty  of  this  idolatry'. 

GOO 

Archaeologists  have  found  a church  de- 
scribed by  seventeenth-century  Spanish 
missionaries  as  “magnificant.  Before  the 
archaeological  find,  the  missionaries'  de- 
scriptions had  been  regarded  as  exaggera- 
tions. 

The  discovery  of  the  church  at  Pecos 
National  Monument  was  announced  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Located  at  the  aban- 
doned Indian  pueblo  of  Pecos,  about  25 
miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  the  church 
ruins  were  found  below  the  ruins  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Spanish  mission  church. 

The  find,  described  as  "of  major  histor- 
ical importance”  by  the  Park  Service,  was 
built  in  the  early  1620's  in  an  architectural 
style  never  before  found  north  of  Mexico 
City. 

o o o 

The  Mandelbaum  Gate,  which  from  1948 
until  last  June  5 was  the  only  authorized 
crossing  point  between  Israeli  and  Jordanian 
sectors  of  Jerusalem,  is  being  torn  down. 

A few  days  each  year,  the  barrier  was 
lifted  by  Jordan  to  permit  the  passage  of 
Christian  pilgrims  going  to  holy  places  in 
Old  Jerusalem  for  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
seasons.  Ordinarily,  the  gate  was  used  only 
by  United  Nations  and  other  diplomatic 
officials. 

Dismantling  of  the  gate  is  only  one  of 
several  projects  spurred  by  the  city’s  mayor, 
Teddy  Kollek,  to  eliminate  all  physical  bar- 
riers dividing  Jerusalem. 

High  concrete  walls  that  blocked  the 
streets  near  the  old  border  have  been  torn 
down  and  abandoned  houses  in  what  was 
once  no-man’s  land  have  been  leveled. 

Mayor  Kollek  said  the  city’s  authorities 
plan  “a  wide  belt  of  green  around  the  Old 
City,  from  St.  Stephen’s  Gate  to  the  Damas- 
cus Gate. 


“We’re  going  to.  make  a park  out  of  the 
no-man’s  land,”  he  continued,  “convert  the 
area  in  front  of  the  Jaffa  Gate  into  a huge 
plaza,  and  open  a road  around  the  southern 
part  of  the  Old  City.” 

o o e 

Leslie  Grove  of  Stouffville,  Ont.,  a layman 
in  the  United  Missionary  Church,  now  81, 
has  just  completed  reading  the  Bible  through 
for  the  235th  time.  It  is  probably  a world 
record. 

During  his  active  life  Mr.  Grove  labored  as 
a farmer,  a baker,  and  a factory  worker;  and 
for  eight  years  was  a United  Missionary  pas- 
tor in  Ontario.  For  many  years  he  has  read 
the  Bible  several  times  a year,  but  when  he 
retired  from  full-time  work  eight  years  ago, 
he  decided  to  devote  more  time  than  ever  to 
reading  God’s  book. 

In  1962  he  reached  the  100  mark.  In  the 
five  years  since  then  he  has  read  the  Bible 
through  another  135  times.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  once  every  two  weeks.  He  reads  the 
King  James  Version  exclusively. 

“Every  time  I read  the  Bible,”  he  says, 
“the  more  I love  it,  and  the  deeper  the 
truths  I see  in  it.  All  elderly  people  could 
very  profitably  spend  a large  part  of  their 
time  in  reading  God’s  Word.” 

o o e 

David  Hartsough,  program  secretary  for 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation in  Washington,  D.C.,  told  Quakers  at 
Guilford  College,  N.C.,  he  is  encouraged  by 
the  general  attitude  on  the  Vietnam  war  in 
Washington. 

“A  year  and  a half  ago,”  he  told  the 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
“Congressmen  took  the  attitude  that  'What- 
ever the  president  says,  we  ll  do.’  But  there 
are  an  increasing  number  that  are  saying, 
‘Let’s  wait  a minute.  Escalation  isn’t  work- 
ing and  we  haven’t  gained  an  inch.’ 

"There  are  more  Congressmen  now  say- 
ing we  are  on  the  way  to  World  War  III.” 

Mr.  Hartsough  said  that  Quakers,  as  an 
organization,  do  not  support  or  endorse  par- 
ticular candidates,  but  that  individuals  are 
encouraged  “to  find  candidates  who  will 
speak  out  on  issues  they  are  concerned 
about.” 

o o o 

A Baptist  official  has  criticized  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop  for  his  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  James  P.  Shannon,  pastor 
of  St.  Helena’s  Catholic  Church  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  later  responded  to  the  criticism 
with  a biblical  quotation  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Allen,  executive  secretary  of  the 
jltraconservative  Minnesota  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, said  much  of  the  dissent  in  the  country 
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over  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  stirred  up  by 
"theological  liberals.” 

He  charged  that  such  spokesmen  “have 
departed  from  the  original  tenets  of  the 
Scripture  or  their  church  doctrine,’’  and  said 
Christians  should  back  up  their  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  with  prayers  and  support. 

In  response,  Bishop  Shannon  said,  "I  refer 
Dr.  Allen  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
chapter  5,  verse  9." 

(Chapter  5 of  Matthew  contains  Christ’s 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  verse  9 is: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.”) 

o e o 

Gordon  C.  Zahn,  Roman  Catholic  sociol- 
ogist and  a long-standing  advocate  of  paci- 
fism, spoke  against  the  support  of  war  and 
militarism  by  Catholic  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Addressing  a national  meeting  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Christian  Family  Movement 
(CFM)  at  Notre  Dame  University,  Mr.  Zahn 
said  that  "it  is  not  the  proper  role  of  a 
churchman  (or  a chureh)  to  make  war,  to 
bless  war,  or  even  to  praise  war  and  the 
deeds  of  war.”  Until  this  is  realized,  he  said, 
“we  will  never  be  able  to  bring  the  re- 
quired measure  of  dedication  to  our  vocation 
or  peace. 

Among  practical  steps  in  support  of  paci- 
fism, he  suggested  the  removal  of  national 
flags  from  Catholic  churches  and  the  abolition 
of  military  training  programs  at  Catholic 
schools. 

Any  conflict  between  loyalty  to  one  s coun- 
try and  to  one’s  conscience  must  be  decided 
by  the  Christian  in  favor  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Zahn  stated.  "The  true  Christian  must  al- 
ways set  some  limits  to  his  patriotic  commit- 
ment, even  to  the  point  of  being  prepared  to 
witness  the  downfall  of  his  nation  if  the  only 
alternative  be  the  serious  violation  of  God’s 
law,”  he  said.  Mr.  Zahn  conceded  that  a 
country  committed  to  pacifism  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  armed  nations,  but  he  said  that 
the  Christian  community  must  be  willing  to 
endure  hardships  and  find  means  of  con- 
verting them  “into  occasions  of  grace.” 

O O O 

A new  Spanish  law  granting  limited  free- 
dom of  worship  to  non-Catholics  appears  to 
“fall  short  of  the  positive  standards  de- 
manded by  the  Evangelical  and  other 
churches  in  Spain,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  Central  Committee  said  in  Herak- 
leion,  Crete. 

The  law,  approved  by  the  Spanish  Cortes 
(parliament)  in  June,  grants  many  rights  for- 
merly denied  to  Protestants,  but  it  requires 
non-Catholic  churches  to  register  with  the 
government  as  “civic  organizations  and  sub- 
mit a list  of  members  each  year. 

The  Central  Committee,  policy-making 
agency  of  the  WCC,  declared  in  a resolution 
that  the  non-Catholic  bodies  in  Spain  desired 
“to  be  recognized  not  merely  as  associations 
but  as  churches,  enjoying  the  full  rights  and 
freedom,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
members.” 
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Becoming  God's  People 
Through  Service 

By  Andrew  Shelly 


There  is  no  question  about  it.  God  has  matched  us  with 
our  day! 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  terrible  times  in  which  we 
live.  In  fact,  we  hear  and  read  so  much  about  the  problems 
of  the  world  that  we  are  insulated  against  doing  what  we  can 
toward  the  solution  of  those  problems.  We  have  come  to  feel 
that  unless  the  total  can  be  solved  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  do 
the  possible. 

What  a marvelous  time  in  which  to  live!  We  have  the 
facilities  for  talent  development  never  equaled  in  the  history 
of  man.  We  are  experiencing  time-  and  labor-saving  devices 
which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  earn  a living  in  less  time 
than  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are  earning 
more  money  than  any  time  in  the  history  of  mankind.  There 
has  never  been  a time  when  the  margin  between  that  which 
we  receive  and  that  which  we  need  to  live  well  has  been  so 
great.  The  Lord  has  matched  us  with  these  times! 

The  inspiration  of  possibilities  ought  literally  to  tingle 
our  spiritual  beings  into  action.  It  is  possible  in  our  day  to 
accomplish  the  most  urgent  tasks.  For  example,  we  can 
make  a portion  of  the  Scripture  available  to  every  person 
in  the  world  who  can  read.  We  must  stop  quoting  the  de- 
pressing statistics  about  how  fast  we  are  falling  behind. 

A retired  pastor  and  his  wife  were  visiting  a friend  in 
a state  hospital  for  retarded  and  mentally  ill  people.  In  the 
course  of  the  visitation  they  sang  a duet.  They  did  not  real- 
ize that  an  official  of  the  institution  overheard  them.  In  a 
few  days  the  person  in  charge  of  voluntary  services  for  the 
institution  wrote  and  asked  whether  they  would  come  regu- 
larly. This  experience  was  the  beginning  of  an  exciting  weekly 
visit — now  a quartet.  And  the  retired  minister  provided  as 
many  as  four  services  at  the  time  of  his  weekly  visit.  But 
that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Three  of  the  members  of  the 
quartet  are  over  80  years  of  age;  and  one  is  72  years  old. 

In  northwestern  Ohio  a community  faced  a problem  which 
very  many  areas  face.  What  will  young  people  do  for  recre- 
ation? Especially  what  will  young  people  do  after  athletic 
events?  More  particularly  what  will  Christian  young  people 
do  when  the  worldly  crowd  engages  in  activity  which  they 


Andrew  Shelly  is  executive  secretary  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Newton,  Kan.  “Becoming  God’s  People  Through  Service” 
was  a sermon  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Hesston,  Kan. 


cannot  participate  in?  Will  older  people  simply  wring  their 
hands  and  say  it  is  too  bad? 

Well,  in  this  particular  community  there  were  some  par- 
ents who  believed  in  decisive  positive  action.  They  felt  that 
to  do  what  they  could,  would  be  better  than  to  hope  for 
a perfect  solution.  Consequently  they  organized  “fifth  quar- 
ter” events. 

Here  is  a quote  from  an  enthusiastic  letter.  “We  had 
quite  a bit  of  excitement  here  this  basketball  season.  What 
thrilled  us  really  was  the  success  of  the  fifth  quarter  ses- 
sions. We  had  an  attendance  of  up  to  150  kids.  At  most  of 
the  sessions  we  showed  Christian  movies.  Even  the  towns- 
people expressed  an  appreciation  for  the  fifth  quarter.” 

Fulfillment  of  God's  Purpose 

Christian  service  means  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  purpose  for 
our  lives.  A key  passage  is  Eph.  2:8-10:  “For  by  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the 
gift  of  God:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk 
in  them.  Verse  10  shows  the  rose  in  full  bloom.  Paul  says 
that  we  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  iood  works.  Our 
salvation  opens  the  door  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  for 
our  lives.  A rose  is  fragrant,  not  because  of  the  type  of  per- 
son who  happens  to  be  nearby,  but  because  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  rose  to  be  fragrant.  A rose  does  not  ask 
whether  it  can  alter  the  total  condition  of  a large  geograph- 
ical area,  but  the  rose  is  faithful  to  its  own  being.  Thus  the 
rose  is  fragrant. 

Three  years  ago  the  newspapers  carried  the  story  of  a boy 
who  was  drowning  in  a pond  in  an  eastern  state.  The  water 
was  too  deep  for  the  boy,  but  any  adult  could  walk  in  easily. 
The  newspaper  account  described  how  a group  of  adults 
stood  around  the  pond  and  watched  the  boy  drown.  One 
person  afterward,  when  asked  why  she  didn’t  jump  in  and 
save  the  boy,  replied,  “The  water  was  dirty.” 

Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  these  average  Americans.  One 
could  well  imagine  that  they  would  be  willing  to  sign  a state- 
ment asking  our  government  to  do  something  about  drown- 
ing children.  Certainly  one  can  imagine  some  of  these  adults 
going  home  with  tears  in  their  eyes  because  a boy  had  died. 
What  they  failed  to  realize  was  that  although  they  could  not 
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solve  all  the  problems  of  drowning  children  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  been  right  for  someone  to  save  this 
particular  boy. 

One  of  the  urgent  reasons  that  biblical  service  is  absolutely 
essential  in  our  Christian  lives  is  that  it  is  only  through  the 
life  of  service  that  the  ring  of  authenticity  is  achieved.  People 
cannot  become  convinced  regarding  our  sincerity  about  issues 
which  are  beyond  our  immediate  control  if  we  do  not  do  what 
we  can  to  answer  suffering  which  is  equally  serious  within 
our  control.  We  read  much  about  the  great  ministry  of  John 
Wesley.  Unfortunately  biographers  never  can  truly  give  a full 
picture  of  a man.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I came  across 
the  fact  that  John  Wesley  also  gave  forth  the  ring  of  authen- 
ticity. At  one  time  John  Wesley  told  a friend  that  during  his 
mature  years  he  never  gave  less  than  a thousand  pounds  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  Undoubtedly  those  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  John  Wesley  not  only  heard  his  powerful  preaching 
but  also  saw  his  consecrated  life  of  service. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  early  followers  of  Jesus  that  they 
bore  in  their  bodies  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  At  another 
place  it  says  that  they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus. 

In  Taiwan,  to  illustrate,  Lillian  Dicson's  all-out  effort  to 
help  leprous  patients  and  others  does  not  solve  the  total 
problems,  but  is  the  fulfillment  of  service  for  her.  There  is  a 
Colombian  Christian  who,  although  he  earns  only  $1.80  a 
week,  gives  a minimum  of  the  tithe  plus  his  personal  service 
to  the  Lord’s  work.  The  African,  although  ridiculed  and 
threatened  and  finally  finding  his  boy  in  a pool  of  blood  in 
the  morning,  continued  serving  Christ  through  testimony  of 
His  amazing  love.  A girl  in  Japan,  although  having  little 
training,  ised  what  she  had  in  sharing  the  gospel  through  an 
outreach  Sunday  school.  Taiwanese  young  people  arise  at 
four  o clock  Sunday  mornings  and  fan  out  into  the  mountains 
to  bring  the  gospel  to  people.  And  a North  American  surgeon 
in  India  gave  his  life  to  an  amazing  degree  in  relieving  suf- 
fering— at  a missionary  salary! 

Opportunities  Abound 

Opportunities  for  service  abound  all  over  the  world.  Some 
years  ago  I had  the  joy  of  meeting  a farmer  who  had  caught 
this  vision.  He,  like  many  others,  was  caught  in  the  incred- 
ible swirl  of  bumper  crops  plus  high  guaranteed  prices.  He 
was  very  prosperous.  Many  people  were  driving  the  biggest 
cars  money  could  buy  and  were  living  in  very  large  homes. 
This  man  drove  a simple  car  and  lived  in  a simple  home. 
The  Lord  was  his  partner!  The  love  of  Christ  constrained 
him.  During  those  years  he  was  giving  a minimum  of  $10,000 
per  year  to  foreign  missions  alone.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
liberal  giver  to  many  other  causes.  Before  I knew  these 
things  about  his  life,  I was  wondering  what  caused  his  radi- 
ance and  the  quality  of  his  family  life.  Here  was  a man  who 
was  touched  by  the  suffering  of  people.  I saw  this  man  weep 
with  tears  going  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  delighted  in  doing 
what  he  could  in  his  own  community  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  water  was  not  too  dirty  for  him.  He  was  willing 
to  follow  Christ  in  the  midst  of  prosperity! 

Here  I would  like  to  give  testimony  to  just  a small  frag- 


ment of  my  own  spiritual  pilgrimage.  Long  before  the  current 
emphasis  on  the  devastating  effects  of  cigarettes  and  alcohol, 

I became  concerned  about  these  issues.  From  the  1930  s on  I 
wrote  and  preached  about  these  things.  However,  the  Lord 
showed  me  that  frequently  these  people  are  far  more  dedi- 
cated to  their  way  of  life  than  I have  been  to  the  gospel.  I 
began  to  honestly  and  objectively  figure  out  what  these 
people  were  doing  financially  for  their  way  of  life.  I could 
not  escape  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  deserved  as  much 
as  these  people  were  devoting  to  these  habits.  I began  to 
question  some  of  the  traditional  teachings  in  regard  to  legal 
aspects  of  tithing  and  stewardship  in  general.  At  this  point 
I went  far  beyond  the  10  percent  which  was  a traditional 
guideline  for  giving. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Lord  had  not  finished  with  me. 
The  time  lapse  was  not  at  all  long  between  my  previous 
conviction  and  that  to  which  the  Lord  was  leading  me.  Thus, 

I came  to  the  conviction  that  dedicated  stewardship  would 
need  to  go  far  beyond  matching  what  people  of  the  world 
do  for  several  habits. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  our  family  had  the  privilege 
of  going  beyond  the  $1,000  mark  in  giving  in  one  year's 
time.  (Since  that  time  we  have  been  able  to  increase  this 
considerably.)  This  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  living  in  our 
generation.  We  are  living  in  a time  when  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  people  the  difference  between  that  which  we  re- 
ceive and  that  which  we  need  for  very  satisfactory  lifetime 
living  is  so  great.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  overcome  the 
gnawing  problem  of  frustration  and  disillusionment  than  to 
pitch  in  and  do  what  the  Lord  wants  us  to  do  in  the  many 
phases  of  His  work?  (This  does  not  mean  1 am  suggesting 
this  as  a guideline:  many  families  can  give  much  more  and 
some  less. ) 

The  Cost  of  Sacrifice 

One  thing  more  needs  to  be  said:  frequently  the  question 
of  service  is  dependent  on  the  cost  factor.  The  Bible  properly 
places  sacrifice  at  the  very  cry  of  the  gospel.  It  cost  God 
His  Son.  It  cost  His  Son  His  blood  on  Calvary's  cross.  Jesus 
said,  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  "Must  Jesus  bear  the 
cross  alone,  and  all  the  world  go  free?  No,  there’s  a cross 
for  everyone,  and  there  s a cross  for  me. 

A visitor  came  to  a cathedral  in  Europe.  He  asked  the 
caretaker  if  he  could  play  the  organ.  The  caretaker  told  him 
he  had  strict  orders  that  no  one  could  play  the  organ  ex- 
cept the  person  authorized.  The  stranger  pleaded  with  the 
caretaker  and  finally  he  was  allowed  to  play  for  a short 
while.  When  he  started  to  play,  the  caretaker  recognized  that 
he  was  hearing  the  type  of  music  he  had  never  heard  before 
on  that  organ.  He  stood  in  awe.  At  the  end  he  asked  the 
stranger  what  his  name  was.  The  man  replied,  "My  name 
is  Felix  Mendelssohn.”  Afterward  the  caretaker  said,  "To 
think  that  I almost  refused  the  organ  to  Felix  Mendelssohn 
The  challenge  which  we  face  is  to  turn  over  our  lives  to 
our  Lord.  We  will  discover  that  at  His  direction  and  em- 
powerment the  type  of  music  that  can  be  produced  will  be 
far  superior  to  anything  we  dreamed  possible. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Readers  Right? 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  will  not  be  ordering  any  Sunday  school  literature — 
other  than  what  is  ordered  on  the  attached  sheet. 

Since  there  will  not  be  any  Bible  verses  in  the  lesson 
helps,  we  may  as  well  use  our  Bibles  entirely.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

E.  D. 

Dear  E.  D. : 

Your  letter  indicates  that  we  have  failed.  We  are  sorry 
— sorry  that  we  were  not  clear  about  the  printed  Bible 
verses  and  sorry  that  you  are  not  reordering  lesson  helps. 
Let  me  explain  about  both  these  points. 

Yes,  Brother  E.  D.,  there  will  be  Bible  verses.  There 
will  be  Bible  verses  in  all  of  the  Sunday  school  materials 
from  nursery  to  adult.  There  will  be  Bible  verses  because 
that  is  what  the  Sunday  school  is  for — to  teach  the  Bible. 
And  that  is  why  we  are  here  as  a Mennonite  Publishing 
House  and  as  a Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Edu- 
cation— to  give  you  and  your  children  the  best  in  Bible  study 
materials  we  can  possibly  give  you. 

Only  in  the  youth  and  the  adult  International  Uniform 
Lesson  materials,  only  for  two  quarters  in  1968,  and  only 
as  an  experiment  will  the  printed  passage  be  omitted.  Here 
is  why.  In  the  January  to  March  quarter,  1968,  we  will  be 
studying  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  whole  book  is  important, 
every  word  of  it.  Wouldn’t  you  agree  that  it  would  be  better 
for  classes  to  study  the  whole  book  during  the  quarter  than 
to  study  the  ten  or  fifteen  verses  each  Sunday  that  could  be 
printed  on  a page  in  the  quarterly?  Wouldn’t  you  agree  that 
the  same  would  be  true  for  the  last  quarter,  Hebrews  to 
Revelation?  If  eliminating  a few  printed  verses  in  the  quar- 
terly truly  brings  the  Bible  back  as  the  class  textbook, 
wouldn’t  you  be  for  it?  Unfortunately  too  many  classes  con- 
centrate only  on  the  printed  verses.  We  are  trying  to  help 
them  to  study  the  whole  book. 

Brother  E.  D.,  we  are  trying  to  be  the  best  servants  we 
can  to  you  and  your  congregation.  If  we  are  wrong  in  our 
plans  to  help  people  to  study  the  Bible,  we  want  to  hear 
from  them. 

The  1968  plan  is  an  experiment.  The  first  quarterly  will 
have  a return  postcard  for  people  to  tell  us  how  the  mate- 
rials worked.  You  have  told  us  before  trying  them  that  they 
will  not.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  don’t  you  think  the 
materials  should  have  been  given  a chance? 

Yours  in  Christ, 

Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second*class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

O God , 

Keep  us  from  becoming  disagreeable 
When  we  are  disappointed. 

Teach  us  how  to  maintain 
A hopeful  and  confident  spirit 
Even  when  discouraged. 

Deliver  us 

From  the  delusion 

That  nothing  can  be  accomplished 

Right  where  we  are. 

Lift  us  to  Yourself 
Until  we  stop  lamenting 
Our  own  condition 
And  seek  to  lift 
Our  neighbor  s load. 

Amen. 


Frederick  Church 

The  Frederick  Mennonite  Church  is  located  at  Frederick,  Pa.  It 
was  begun  in  1950  in  a one-room  building  belonging  to  the  Bertolet 
Burial  Ground  Association,  under  the  Franconia  Mission  Board.  The 
new  building  was  dedicated  on  Apr.  2,  1967.  Walter  Alderfer  is  the 
pastor.  The  present  membership  is  32. 
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Consumer  Conscious 


Commercial  advertising  today  conditions  us  to  be  self- 
interested  and  self-indulgent.  We  develop  a consumer  men- 
tality. Advertisers  want  to  create  a desire  for  things — things 
which  we  do  not  necessarily  need  but  which  producers  have 
to  sell.  So  there  is  a strategy  of  seeking  first  to  make  us 
think  that  we  need  a product.  And  it  is  often  done  and  said 
so  effectively  that,  although  we  never  heard  of  or  saw  the 
item  before,  we  immediately  think  we  must  have  it. 

We  are  often  well  situated  and  satisfied  until  we  see  or 
hear  an  advertisement  several  times.  Then  the  hunger  is 
created  and  we  feel  we  must  have  it  in  order  to  really 
enjoy  life.  We  become  more  dissatisfied  and  more  indulgent 
not  only  because  we  are  under  constant  pressure  to  pur- 
chase more  things  but  also  because  we  have  the  ability  to 
buy  so  many  things.  The  motive  to  have  is  usually  a selfish 
one. 

Beyond  persuading  us  that  we  need  a product,  advertisers 
are  interested  in  putting  us  into  the  center  and  making  us 
feel  important.  They  persuade  us  of  their  interest  by  telling 
us  how  to  make  life  smooth  and  easy. 

This  consumer  mind-set  can  so  easily  take  over  in  our 
spiritual  lives.  We  think  of  Christianity  and  the  church  as 
things  to  have  rather  than  to  give.  Even  our  prayers  to  God 
become  ' give  me”  pleas.  And  we  do  not  think  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  or  the  church  as  a call  to  service.  We  think  of 
these  in  terms  of  what  we  can  receive. 

And  some  preachers  and  church  leaders,  following  the 
advertising  approach,  look  at  their  responsibility  as  pleasing 
people  and  satisfying  them  in  every  imaginable  way. 

Now  surely  there  is  a place  for  the  comfort  of  the  gospel. 
But  even  more  certain  is  the  fact  that  much  of  what  the 
Scriptures  say  is  not  comforting.  And  much  of  what  the 
preacher  is  called  upon  to  say  does  not  make  him  popular 
or  his  people  satisfied. 

No  doubt  the  church  has  been  too  busy  trying  to  remove 
the  scandal  of  the  cross,  preaching  the  sweet  gospel  of 
success,  and  offering  tranquilizers  for  restless,  sin-burdened 
souls. 

Said  one  writer,  "By  trying  to  make  the  Word  of  God 
reasonable  and  palatable,  the  church  lias  done  more  to  de- 
stroy faith  than  all  the  ranting  of  communism.  . . . The 
Word  of  God  makes  demands  upon  the  mind  of  man  that 


are  beyond  his  intelligence.  The  Word  of  God  offers  divine 
grace  and  forgiveness  which  the  heart  of  a man  instinctively 
rejects.  The  Word  of  God  calls  upon  man  to  pay  a price  of 
discipleship  which  infringes  upon  his  freedom  to  do  whatever 
comes  into  his  wayward  little  heart.  The  Word  of  God  says 
there  is  no  other  way  but  that  a man  be  reborn  by  faith  in 
Christ.  . . . No  ctown  without  a cross,  no  love  without 
sacrifice,  no  victory  without  struggle — this  is  the  challenge 
of  the  Word  of  God.’’ 

The  gospel  is  the  kind  of  message  which  comforts  the 
afflicted  and* afflicts  the  comfortable.  It  will  not  let  us  be 
satisfied  with  a selfish  existence.  The  gospel  calls  us  to 
give,  to  serve,  and  to  share.  It  does  not  put  us  in  the  center 
or  promise  smooth  living.  The  gospel  does,  however,  promise 
us  joy  in  serving  others,  peace  in  doing  God’s  will,  and 
victory  in  struggle. — D. 

Be  Ye  Kind 

Two  plain  countrified  farmers  walked  out  of  a railroad  sta- 
tion where  they  had  received  rude  treatment  at  the  ticket 
window.  Said  one  to  the  other,  “The  smaller  the  station,  the 
bigger  the  agent.  That  holds  for  many  other  positions  as 
well.  It  is  good,  however,  to  remember  that  great  persons, 
whether  in  high  positions  or  low,  grace  their  positions  with 
kindness. 

Kindness  is  a grace  needed  everywhere  and  it  can  be 
practiced  anywhere.  Anyone  can  complain  and  be  rude.  On- 
ly great  souls  are  really  kind. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  do  many  great  things  yet  never  learn 
the  little  grace  of  kindness.  It  is,  however,  a mark  of  love. 
“Love  ...  is  kind.  It  should  be  the  mark  of  the  Christian. 
Yet  at  times  a waitress  in  a restaurant  manages  to  manifest 
more  kindness  than  a renowned  church  leader.  In  this  the 
waitress  is  more  Christian  and  the  church  leader  lacks  in 
Christian  grace. 

And  I do  not  think  the  lack  of  Christian  kindness  is  a 
small  thing.  How  often  have  persons  turned  in  disgust  or 
dismay  from  Christians  because  of  rudeness?  What  a poor 
witness  to  Christ!  Kindness  is  a mark  of  the  Christian.  Let 
us  seek  to  grow  in  kindness. — D. 
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By  James  M.  Lapp 

Communion 

or 

Cooperation? 

“The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a 
participation  in  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  a participation  in  the 
body  of  Christ?  Because  there  is  one  bread,  we 
who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of 
the  one  bread  ’ (1  Cor.  10:16,  17,  RSV). 

The  observance  of  communion  is  a recognition  of  man’s 
need  for  fellowship  with  God  and  his  fellowman.  Communion 
is  our  sharing  in  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Christ 
so  that  “we  who  are  many  are  one  body. ” As  we  share  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper  this  morning,  the  cords  of  love  should  be 
drawn  just  a bit  tighter  among  us  who  are  in  Christ.  My 
prayer  is  that  we  will  discover  again  how  we  as  God’s  people 
are  the  answer  to  the  loneliness  and  insecurities  of  those  yet 
outside  of  Christ. 

Our  Impersonal  Society 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  (Apr.  16,  1967)  2,000  persons  gath- 
ered in  Fairmount  Park  for  Philadelphia  s first  “be-in.”  Two 
thousand  people  came  just  to  enjoy  themselves  with  a sense 
of  community  and  togetherness.  Said  one  nineteen-year-old 
girl,  “I  just  came  to  be  with  people,  but  it’s  no  big  thing. 
We  re  just  here.”  A twenty-one-year-old  youth  remarked, 
“1  think  it’s  great  because  people  are  getting  together  and 
liking  each  other.”  The  "be-in,  of  which  there  have  now 
been  several  across  our  nation,  is  an  attempt  to  regain  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  acceptance  that  is  rapidly  being  lost 
in  our  society.  One  noted  theologian  said  in  a lecture  re- 
cently that  beneath  the  many  ills  of  our  world  lies  a problem 
basic  to  our  very  existence.  This  is  the  crisis  of  intimacy  or 
the  crisis  of  community.  Our  highly  organized,  technical 
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society  has  robbed  people  of  meaningful  relationships  with 
one  another,  and  is  threatening  the  very  social  nature  God 
has  placed  within  us. 

In  his  book,  Tangled  World , Roger  Schinn  reports  the 
supposedly  true  story  of  two  men  who  worked  in  the  same 
room  on  an  assembly  line  in  a factory.  While  these  men 
talked  together  occasionally,  they  never  really  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  another.  One  day  one  of  the  men  took 
the  afternoon  off  from  work  to  attend  his  daughter's  wedding. 
The  other  man  took  the  same  afternoon  off  to  attend  his 
son’s  wedding.  The  two  men  were  startled  to  meet  each 
other  at  the  same  marriage  ceremony! 

Further  documentation  of  this  crisis  of  community  is  seen 
in  the  popularity  today  of  those  radio  programs  that  allow 
the  radio  audience  to  participate  in  the  program  through 
questions  or  comments.  Thousands  of  people  are  craving 
opportunities  to  be  heard  and  to  feel  a personal  involve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  others.  A negative  expression  of  this 
same  desire  is  evidenced  by  the  looseness  in  sexual  behavior 
among  many  young  people  and  adults  today.  While  their 
conduct  is  clearly  wrong,  it  also  indicates  the  need  for  com- 
munity, or  more  personal  and  intimate  relationships  with 
other  persons.  This  need  will  find  expression  in  both  positive 
and  negative  ways  when  its  normal  fulfillment  is  hindered. 

We  as  God’s  people  gather  for  our  communion  service  in 
the  midst  of  this  kind  of  world.  May  our  worship  be  more 
than  a semiannual  nod  to  the  Lord’s  command,  “This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.”  Let  this  observance  of  communion 
renew  our  desire  to  practice  the  quality  of  brotherhood  that 
answers  to  the  longings  of  our  society  about  us. 

Communion  Symbolizes  Koinonia 

The  Greek  word  Paul  uses  in  1 Cor.  10:16,  and  translated 
in  the  KJV  as  communion  and  the  RSV  as  participation,  is 
the  word  koinonia. 

“The  cup  of  blessing  ...  is  it  not  a koinonia 
in  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a koinonia  in  the  body  of  Christ?” 

Another  significant  use  of  this  same  word  is  in  Acts  2:42 
where  the  early  church  is  described  as  devoting  themselves 
"to  the  apostles  teaching  and  koinonia,  to  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  the  prayers.” 

In  the  New  Testament,  this  word  koinonia  is  used  to 
describe  the  intimate  relationships  of  Christians  made  possible 
by  God’s  redemption  in  Christ.  This  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
draws  men  into  community  with  one  another,  and  this  new 
community  we  call  the  church.  Koinonia  suggests  that  these 
Christians  have  a common  experience  of  forgiveness,  a com- 
mon Lord,  a mutual  love  for  one  another,  and  a partner- 
ship in  the  mission  and  ministry  of  Christ  to  the  world.  In 
other  words,  koinonia  is  at  the  heart  of  the  church  and  the 
new  fellowship  one  enjoys  when  he  enters  the  body  of 
Christ.  As  we  share  together  the  bread  and  the  cup,  we  are 
publicly  testifying  to  our  koinonia  in  the  church  of  our  Lord. 

Now  there  are  those  who  would  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper 
without  an  awareness  of  koinonia.  For  these  persons,  com- 
munion signifies  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Christ 
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on  Calvary  as  atonement  for  our  sin.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
meaning  that  Christ  Himself  attributed  to  the  sacred  emblems. 
However,  in  1 Cor.  10,  11,  and  12,  Paul  relates  very  closely 
to  this  broken  body  of  Christ,  the  living  body  of  Christ,  the 
church. 

If  the  Lord’s  Supper  merely  symbolizes  the  death  of  Christ 
on  our  behalf,  it  is  a ceremony  with  private  significance. 
Presumably,  one  might  observe  communion  at  home  in  his 
personal  devotional  life.  And  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
shared  in  the  church,  it  is  still  only  a personal  experience 
of  each  communing  alone  with  God,  where  little  regard  is 
shown  for  the  brother  or  sister  by  whom  one  is  seated.  This 
fits  well  into  the  pattern  of  cooperation  our  culture  demands. 
It  even  includes  a certain  togetherness.  But  it  hardly  de- 
scribes the  commonness  of  life  the  Apostolic  Church  enjoyed 
when  they  devoted  themselves  to  fellowship  and  the  breaking 
of  bread  “with  glad  and  generous  hearts  (Acts  2:46).  Co- 
operation of  this  type  hardly  provides  any  answer  to  the  IBM 
society  or  the  youth  who  go  to  a “be-in”  for  their  sense  of 
community.  No,  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  not  a cooperation  in 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ!  It  is  a communion,  a koinonia, 
a sharing  of  life  at  the  deepest  levels  as  the  Spirit  binds 
the  many  into  one  body. 

To  say  that  communion  is  an  ordinance  or  sacrament  of 
the  church  does  not  make  it  a symbol  of  koinonia.  For  the 
sixteenth-century  reformers,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  a sacra- 
ment of  the  church  in  that  the  church  possessed,  controlled, 
and  administered  this  sacred  rite.  But  among  the  Anabaptists, 
communion  was  a sacrament  of  the  church  in  that  certain 
limitations  were  placed  upon  who  might  come  to  the  Lord’s 
table.  Those  who  shared  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  to  give 
evidence  of  being  disciples  of  Christ  and  live  in  ao  awareness 
of  their  responsibilities  and  relationship  toward  their  fellow 
members  in  the  church.  Fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  Supper 
meant  fellowship  with  the  brethren  who  shared  the  emblems 
with  you.  The  Lord’s  table  is  not  structured  for  the  efficient 
cooperative  efforts  of  individuals.  It  is  intended  to  express 
the  koinonia  of  a spiritual  family  who  love  and  care  about 
each  other  dearly. 

Three  Practical  Reminders 

As  we  share  together  around  the  Lord’s  table  this  morn- 
ing, I would  suggest  three  practical  ideas  we  keep  in  mind 
concerning  our  koinonia.  First,  let  us  remember  our  com- 
munion service  does  not  create  koinonia;  it  rather  testifies  to 
a commonness  of  life  that  already  exists  among  us.  Certainly 
a new  sense  of  love  and  unity  should  be  sensed  after  sharing 
the  bread  and  cup  together.  But  basically  our  communion  will 
be  significant  to  the  degree  that  our  koinonia  was  genuine 
prior  to  our  worship  today. 

Many  congregations,  share  communion  at  special  occasions 
in  their  life  together  when  the  sense  of  koinonia  is  par- 
ticularly evident.  This  may  be  at  the  conclusion  of  a spiritual 
retreat,  in  association  with  a baptism  service,  or  at  the  fare- 
well for  a missionary  family  leaving  the  congregation  for 
service  elsewhere.  Probably  our  communion  service  at  MYF 
Convention  last  summer  at  Estes  was  so  meaningful  because 
it  concluded  almost  a week  of  intensive  living  together. 


Wherein  we  as  a congregation  have  lived  in  openness  and 
love  among  one  another,  our  communion  will  symbolize  true 
koinonia.  Where  fellowship  with  our  brethren  is  broken  or 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  communion  will  have  limited 
meaning.  We  must  remember  that  we  do  not  come  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  correct  relationships,  but  to  witness  to 
relationships  of  acceptance  and  love  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. To  come  to  communion  otherwise  is  to  eat  and 
to  drink  judgment  upon  ourselves.  1 Cor.  11:29. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  second  place,  that  koinonia  is  a 
costly  experience.  The  fellowship  of  the  church  as  described 
in  Acts  2:41-47  is  not  possible  without  the  inbreaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  our  lives  as  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  same  chapter.  Koinonia  takes  shape  as  Christians  commit 
themselves  to  Christ  in  the  context  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
consequently  express  faith  and  trust  in  one  another.  As  in 
our  marriage  vows,  this  commitment  is  “for  better  or  for 
worse”  as  I am  willing  to  stand  by  my  brother  in  spite  of 
the  risks  and  failures  involved.  Mere  cooperation  suggests  I 
set  the  limits  to  my  involvement  in  relationships  with  others 
and  can  escape  when  I am  dissatisfied  with  my  fellowmen. 
Genuine  koinonia  requires  that  I bear  with  my  brother  and 
he  with  me  so  that  we  both  might  attain  maturity  in  Christ. 

Koinonia  does  not  avoid  the  opportunity  to  share  the 
practical  needs  and  blessings  of  life  with  fellow  Christians.  In 
love  we  are  willing  to  submit  our  lives  to  the  counsel  of  the 
brotherhood  where  we  assume  responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
failures  and  victories  of  one  another.  Mt.  18:15  ff. ; Gal.  6:1-5. 
Koinonia  requires  communication  among  church  members  at 
the  honest  level  of  convictions  and  personal  needs.  Koinonia 
includes  a fellowship  in  the  gospel  that  proclaims  the  good 
news  of  life  in  Christ  and  His  church  to  the  world.  Rather 
than  merely  organizing  for  meetings  or  evangelism,  koinonia 
is  a quality  of  life  that  by  its  very  nature  attracts  people  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

I firmly  believe  that  those  who  go  to  a “be-in  should 
find  more  accurately  what  they  desire  in  the  church.  The 
crisis  of  community  in  our  nation  can  best  be  answered  by 
a brotherhood  of  disciples  who  accept  the  costly  demands  of 
true  koinonia.  If  the  church  of  Christ  is  in  reality  what  it 
is  called  to  be  in  the  Scriptures,  its  own  existence  is  the 
most  powerful  witness  that  can  be  given  to  those  around  us 
craving  friendship  and  acceptance. 

In  the  third  place,  I would  remind  you  that  while  the 
church  now  ought  to  be  experiencing  koinonia,  it  is  also 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  always  striving.  The  fellow- 
ship of  the  church  in  this  world  will  always  be  less  than 
perfect.  Tremendous  pressures  are  exerted  on  us  to  conform 
to  the  impersonalness  of  our  society,  or  to  value  things  more 
than  people.  Even  our  most  intense  expressions  of  koinonia 
might  result  in  selfishness  and  sin  as  members  seek  to  sub- 
stitute the  artificial  experience  for  the  genuine.  (Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  Acts  5:1-11.)  As  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,  we 
see  as  through  a mirror  dimly.  Someday  we  shall  see  face  to 
face  and  know  in  fullness  what  we  now  experience  only  in 
part. 

To  have  a healthy  concern  for  enriching  our  koinonia  in 
the  church  can  be  the  beginning  point  for  new  life.  If  we 
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settle  for  our  present  level  of  congregational  relationships, 
we  are  sure  to  grow  cold  and  sterile.  There  are  churches 
and  movements  that  have  deliberately  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  Apostolic  or  Anabaptist  Church  in  the  twentieth 
century,  with  a great  deal  of  effectiveness.  There  are 
practical  ways  we  too  can  experience  deeper  life  together 
in  Christ  if  this  is  truly  our  desire  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  challenges  it  brings. 

Our  world  offers  us  relationships  characterized  by  nego- 
tiation or  cooperation.  The  church  of  Christ  possesses  the 
gift  of  koinonia.  Which  will  we  settle  for  in  our  life  to- 
gether as  a congregation?  Which  will  we  offer  to  the  world 
as  an  answer  to  her  needs? 


Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

This  tall,  dark  young  man  had  called  during  the  day  to 
arrange  to  see  me  at  eleven  o’clock  that  evening;  he  arrived 
early.  He  came  into  the  office  and  sat  down.  He  obviously 
was  burdened — this  young  man  from  a stable  Mennonite 
home.  He  got  right  down  to  business;  with  quickened  breath 
and  the  shaking  of  his  head,  he  told  of  his  adventure  into 
the  paths  of  sin.  He  had  not  missed  much  in  his  dissipation; 
he  went,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  found 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  regret. 

Now  he  was  ready  to  start  back;  the  road’s  return  would 
not  be  easy,  but  he  would  not  be  alone.  He  had  love  in 
his  heart — love  that  he  was  about  to  give  to  his  God,  but 
he  also  had  sorrow — sorrow  because  of  the  pain  and  con- 
demnation of  his  sin.  He  came  to  the  intense  moment  of 
conscious,  deliberate  decision  and  then  paused.  I prayed 
silently  and  sweat  out  the  prolonged  silence  with  him.  He 
admitted  the  battleground  within  the  center  of  his  being. 

Suddenly,  the  reality  of  victory  hit  him.  He  said,  “I’m 
ready  to  pray,”  and  immediately  slid  to  his  knees.  I knelt 
beside  him  with  my  arm  on  his  shoulder.  He  tried  faithfully 
to  pray,  but  words  escaped  him.  Finally,  his  Helper,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  aided  him  to  a modern  paraphrase  of  the  historic  con- 
fession, “God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.’’  The  load  of  his 
sin  slipped  away  into  God’s  sea  of  forgiveness. 

When  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  was  so  happy,  he  could 
hardly  talk.  He  did  not  stay  long — he  who  now  knew  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  As  he  hurried  away  in  the 
darkness  back  to  his  motel,  I,  too,  seemed  too  happy  to 
speak,  but  not  too  happy  to  thank  God  once  again  for  His 
loving  miracle  of  conversion  and  rededication.  This  young 
man  is  walking  with  God  and  recently  directed  another 
troubled  young  man  to  my  office. 

God,  Thou  Friend  of  the  young,  keep  calling  to  Thyself 
those  who  have  tried  the  paths  of  sin.  Walk  the  walks  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  speak  peace  to  the  mul- 
titude of  troubled  seekers.  Through  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 


Missions  Today 


Welter  of  Words 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

A welter  of  words,  I thought,  as  I rehashed  all  the  church 
conferences  this  summer.  Words  are  numerous  at  conferences, 
and  Mennonite  General  Conference,  Aug.  21-24,  was  no 
exception. 

But  words  were  important.  Without  those  words,  what 
would  200  delegates  have  done?  How  could  they  have  shared 
their  concerns  and  experiences?  The  report  book  alone  has 
127  pages,  nearly  all  full  of  words  in  small  type,  about  im- 
portant things. 

Words  became  tools  by  which  we  thought  and  worked  and 
worshiped  together  those  three  days.  They  also  became 
means  by  which  we  expressed  our  concerns  to  each  other. 

Some  words  carried  a freight  of  special  concern:  evangelical, 
ecumenical,  social  action,  Vietnam,  urban  riots,  interchurch 
relations,  budget,  program. 

They  symbolized  the  life  of  a small  Christian  brotherhood 
attempting  to  be  faithful  to  its  call  and  drawn  into  dialogue 
and  relationships  by  larger  Christian  groups  on  several  sides. 

They  symbolized  the  plight  of  our  world  today,  a world 
for  which  our  Lord  died  and  for  which  He  pleads  with  us  to 
die.  They  symbolized  our  need  to  love  each  other  as  His 
redeemed  children,  no  matter  what  other  “family”  ties  we 
have. 

They  symbolized  the  practical  outworking  of  our  faith  in 
mundane  concerns. 

Not  everything  that  happened  at  Lansdale,  Aug.  21-24, 
depended  on  words.  A news  reporter  who  sat  through  a con- 
cerned and  extended  discussion  on  the  letter  on  Vietnam  and 
urban  riots  to  the  U.S.  president  apparently  noted  a Chris- 
tian love  which  went  beyond  the  differences  in  opinion  ex- 
pressed— differences  which  in  my  opinion  strengthened  the 
letter  when  it  was  finally  approved. 

Two  bishops  from  the  Franconia  Conference  (which  does 
not  officially  belong  to  General  Conference,  I understand) 
presided  over  the  first  communion  ever  served  at  a Menno- 
nite General  Conference.  Participants  were  served  by  minis- 
ters of  all  our  North  American  conferences  except  two.  Words 
were  needed,  but  they  paled  as  symbols  before  those  in- 
herent in  the  communion  and  feet  washing. 

The  spirit  was  so  apparent  that  one  brother  even  took 
words  to  note  that  delegates  seemed  free  to  speak. 

Perhaps  we  are  learning  to  use  our  words  to  experience 
the  love  of  Christ,  rather  than  letting  our  words  control  us 
as  they  often  do  when  they  become  clubs  or  fear-rousing 
symbols  with  flag-waving  power.  If  that  be  so,  then  perhaps 
Christ  will  honor  our  use  of  words,  as  when  He  told  His 
disciples  that  men  should  know  they  belonged  to  Him  by  the 
way  they  loved  one  another. 
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OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY 

Fall,  1967 


T 

_Lhe  overseas  missionary  directory  appears  twice 
each  year— in  the  last  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  for 
March  and  September.  Included  on  this  list  are  mis- 
sionaries of  all  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church— 
approximately  500  of  them. 

For  your  convenience  the  directory  may  be  lifted 
off  the  staples  and  inserted  in  your  personal  devo- 
tional material,  or  in  your  correspondence  folder. 

Postage  rates  are  included  on  the  last  page.  Write 
to  your  missionaries,  and  above  all,  pray  for  them. 


The  numerous  names  make  it  difficult  to  pray  mean- 
ingfully for  them,  but  if  you  keep  the  directory  handy 
as  you  read  mission  news  or  prayer  requests  in 
Gospel  Herald,  you  will  be  able  to  pray  for  those 
in  the  country  and  circumstances  you  are  reading 
about,  and  by  name.  Perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  those  whom  we  send  out  as  a church  appreciate 
our  prayer  support. 

Additional  copies  of  this  list  are  available  at  no 
charge  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 


ALGERIA 

Good,  Ellis  and  Mary  Ellen,  Domaine  Emmanuel,  77  Hautefeuille  par  Coulom- 
mie.-s  (Meuse),  France 

Haldemann,  Annie,  7 rue  Paul  Bert,  Alger,  Algeria 

Hostetler,  Marian,  c/o  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Henchir  Toumghani,  Ain- 
Kercha  (Constantine),  Algeria 

Stetter,  Robert  M.  and  Lila  Rae,  Rue  No.  5 Dar  Naama,  El  Biar,  (Alger) 
Algeria 

Polly  Ann,  Susan  Louise,  Marie  Lynn,  and  Carolyn  Mildred  Stetter 

Overseas  Mission  Associate 

Shoup,  Mary  Ellen,  6 rue  Broussais,  Alger,  Algeria 

ARGENTINA 

In  Central  Province 

Bardell,  Larry,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La  Pampa,  Argentina 
Brenneman,  Don  and  Marilyn,  Facultad  Evangelica,  Camacua  282,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina 

David  Jonathan,  and  Rosalind  Brenneman 
Erb,  Delbert  and  Ruth,  Casilla  de  Correo  39,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
John  David,  Patricia  Ann,  and  Miguel  Luis  Erb 
Hallman,  William  and  Beatrice,  Casilla  de  Correo  127,  La  Falda,  Cordoba, 
Argentina 

Schwartzentruber,  Earl  and  Genevieve,  Escalada  1195,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Ar- 
gentina 

Douglas,  David,  and  Donita  Schwartzentruber 
Sieber,  Floyd  and  Alice,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La  Pampa, 
Argentina 
John  Sieber 

Snyder,  Mario  and  Egda,  Urquiza  312,  Ramo6  Mejia,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Mary,  Mark,  and  Anne  Snyder 

On  Retirement  from  Central  Province 

Hershey,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  1508  South  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Rutt,  Mary,  527  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17603 

Swartzentruber,  Edna,  Godoy  448 — T.  E.  660,  Pehuajo,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

In  the  Chaco 

Buckwalter,  Albert  and  Lois,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de  Chaco, 
Argentina 

Rachel,  Naomi,  Timothy,  and  Stephen  Buckwalter 
Mast,  Michael  and  Mattie  Marie,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de 
Chaco,  Argentna 
Merle  Mast 

On  Retirement  from  the  Chaco 

Shank,  J.  W.  and  Selena,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

BELGIUM 

Otto,  Robert  and  Wilda,  13,  Avenue  Leon  Houyoux,  Brussels  16,  Belgium 
Michael,  Peter,  and  Laurie  Otto 

On  Furlough 

Shank,  David  and  Wilma,  900  LeRoy,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Michael,  Stephen,  Crissie,  and  Rachel  Shank 

BRAZIL 

In  Araguacema,  Goias 

Carpenter,  Ann,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Eberly,  Joyce,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Eichelberger,  Mildred,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Kissell,  Richard  and  Novelda,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Kathleen  Girven,  Barbara,  and  Rebecca  Kissell 
Kuhns,  Dennis,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Arlin  and  Mary  Lou,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Douglas  and  Kevin  Yoder 
On  Extended  Furlough 

Gamber,  Ruth,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 


In  Sao  Paulo  State 

Ashley,  Cecil  and  Margaret,  Caixa  Postal  11.922,  Lapa,  Sao  Paulo  10,  Est.  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Marcos  Ashley 

Graber,  Harvey  and  Miriam,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
John,  Merlin,  Millard,  Carol,  and  Galen  Graber 
Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  Caixa  Postal  560,  Brasilia,  D.F.,  Brazil 
Hostetler,  David  and  Rosanna,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Michael,  Marcus,  James  Dante,  Marcella  Rose,  and  Monica  Jane  Hostetler 
Musselman,  Glenn  and  Lois,  Caixa  Postal  44,  Sertaozinho,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Crissie,  Sonia,  Regina,  Cecilia,  and  Anita  Musselman 
Sawatsky,  Peter  and  Alice,  Alameda  Dos  Anapurus,  974  Indianopolis,  Sao 
Paulo  21,  Est.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Stephen,  John,  Paul,  and  Debora  Sawatsky 
Schwartzentruber,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Virginia,  Wilda,  Michele,  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 

Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Blough,  John  and  Isabelle,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
John  Stephen  and  Janelle  Blough 

Kinsinger,  Evelyn,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Sarah,  American  School  of  Campinas,  Caixa  Postal  1183,  Campinas, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Blough,  James,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
On  Furlough 

Martin,  Allen  and  Irene,  512  Gra-Roy  Drive,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Elaine,  Karl,  and  Jeffrey  Martin 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Denlinger,  Jason  and  Anna  Mary,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Deryl,  Dwayne,  and  Debra  Denlinger 
Eberly,  Miriam,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Hess,  Grace  E.,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Horst,  Otho  H.  and  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Myron,  Dorothy  Fern,  and  Cama  Horst 
Martin,  Paul  Z.  and  Ella,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Mast,  Harvey  and  Grace,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Eugene  and  Ralph  Mast 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  and  Rebecca,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Cynthia  and  Denise  Stoltzfus 

Mission  Associates 

Weaver,  J.  Landis  and  Ada,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

VS  Workers 

Buckwalter,  Henry,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Houser,  William,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  'Honduras 
Hursh,  Curvin,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Martin,  Larry  L.,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Stutzman,  Leonard,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Weber,  James,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Zimmerman,  David,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Taylor,  Dora,  Route  2,  Elverson,  Pa.  19520 

COSTA  RICA 

Coblentz,  Menno  and  Martha,  Bambu  de  Talamanoa,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Janet  Coblentz 

Helmuth,  Henry  and  Esther,  Puerto  Viejo,  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Virginia  Helmuth 

Kauffman,  Marvin  and  Anna  Grace,  Apartado  4520,  San  Joe6,  Costa  Rica 
Lynn  Kauffman 

Lehman,  Elmer  and  Eileen,  Lista  de  Correo,  Heredia,  Costa  Rica 
Emily,  Elnora,  and  Erland  Lehman 

Schlabach,  Raymond  and  Susie,  Bambu  de  Talamanca,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miriam,  Rebecca  Sue,  and  Sherilyn  Schlabach 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Gingerich,  Rodger,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 


Kaufman,  David,  Upala,  Costa  Rica 

Maust  Wendell,  Upala,  Costa  Rica 

Mayer,  Verda,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

Miller,  John  Henry,  Chauita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

Stuzman,  Mervin,  Alfalit,  Aiajuela,  Costa  Rica 

Swartzentruber,  Linford,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 

Yoder,  Benjamin,  Chauita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

Yoder,  Katie,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

Yoder,  Lizzie,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

ENGLAND 

Coffman,  John  and  Eileen,  39  Grafton  Terrace,  London  N.W.  5,  England 
Paul  and  Walter  Coffman 

Hunsberger,  Erma,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6,  England 
Leatherman,  Quintus  and  Miriam,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6, 
England 

ETHIOPIA 

Becker,  Esther,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 

Eshleman,  D.  Rohrer  and  Mabel,  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Keith,  Leanne,  Louise,  and  Rodney  Eshleman 
Gamber,  Henry  and  Pearl,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Benjamin,  Marion,  Timothy,  and  James  Gamber 
Garber,  Robert  and  Alta,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Gingrich,  Paul  and  Ann,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Larry,  Robert,  Bonita,  Jon  Lynn,  Michael,  and  Lynda  Gingrich 
Hege,  Nathan  and  Arlene,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
John,  Elizabeth,  Peter,  and  Harold  Hege 
Horst,  Nevin  and  Blanche,  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Adelle,  Philip,  Phyllis,  Rachel,  and  Timothy  Horst 
Lehman,  J.  Paul  and  Erma,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wayne  and  Lois  Lehman 

Ness,  Dan  and  Mary  Ellen,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Rush,  Sara,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Daniel  and  Blanche,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Sensenig 

Sensenig,  Janice,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Douglas  and  Duane  Shenk 
Snyder,  Alice,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Zimmerman,  Mary  Jane,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 

Mission  Associates 

Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Cynthia  Marie  Hansen 

Hershey,  Betty  Louise,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Keeport,  Grace,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kratz,  Vernon  H.  and  Elizabeth,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Charles  Vernon  Kratz 

Kreider,  Arlene,  P.O.  Boa  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Peifer,  Marie,  P.O.  Boa  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Ruth  Ann,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Stoner,  Gerald  and  Elaine,  Box  24,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Anne  Marie  Stoner 

Wert,  Dr.  Roy  and  Esther,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Glenda  Wert 

On  Furlough 

Beachy,  Dwight  and  Verna,  2467  Ellendale  Dr.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
Dickerson,  Norma,  Box  2720  E.  Leland  Drive,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23452 
Hartzler,  Martha,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Heistand,  Mildred,  Route  4,  Manheim,  Pa.  17545 
Miller,  Anna,  Route  1,  Conestoga,  Pa.  17516 

Yoder,  Dr.  Paul  T.  and  Daisy,  60  Main  Street,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Daniel,  Debra,  Timothy,  and  Judith  Yoder 

FRANCE 

Witmer,  Robert  and  Lois,  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc,  92  Chatenay-Mala- 
bry,  France 

Catherine,  Debra,  Philip,  Jerold  David,  and  Myriam  Elisabeth  Witmer 

GHANA 

Burkhart,  Lydia,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Fisher,  Lloyd  and  Evelyn,  Box  3262,  Accra,  Ghana 
Grove,  Erma,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
Kurtz,  Anna  Marie,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Zehr,  Ralph  and  Betty,  P.O.  Box  16,  Worawora,  Ghana 
Joyce  and  Michael  Zehr 

On  Furlough 

Moyer,  Carson  and  Ellen,  702  College  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Keith,  John,  Susan,  and  Rebecca  Moyer 

On  Leave  from  Nigeria  and  on  Interim  Assignment  in  Ghana 

Friesen,  Stanley  and  Delores,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
Rhodes,  Nelda,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 

Overseas  Mission  Associates  on  Leave  from  Nigeria  and  on  Interim  Assign- 
ment in  Ghana 

Bomtrager,  Larry,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
Ropp,  Kenneth.  P.O.  Box  5,  Adedome,  Ghana 
Weber,  George  and  Lena,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 

Under  Appointment 

Lambright,  Warren  and  Janice,  417  N.  Western  Avenue,  Peoria,  111.  61606 

GUATEMALA 

Landis,  Richard  and  Lois,  Spanish  Language  Institute,  Apartado  2240,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Karl  and  Keith  Lcpidis 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Helen,  Spanish  Language  Institute,  Apartado  2240,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Douglas,  Lehman 

HONDURAS 

Buckwalter,  Miriam,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Frederick,  Isaac  and  Mary,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Marilyn,  Duane,  and  Debra  Frederick 
Herr,  Rebecca,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Atlantida,  Honduras 
Hockman,  Norman  S.  and  Grace,  Trujillo,  Honduras 
Richard,  Susan,  and  Joseph  Hockman 
Sauder,  James  and  Rhoda,  Tocoa,  Honduras 
Ronda,  Anthony,  Philip,  and  David  Sauder 
Showalter,  Dorothy  P.,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras, 

Stauffer,  Elam  K.  and  Doris,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  C.A. 


Stauffer,  LaMar  and  Kathryn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Dean,  Doreen,  and  Debra  Stauffer 
Yoder,  Amzie  and  Fannie  Ellen,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Ronald  and  Annetta  Yoder 
Yoder,  Anna  Mary,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Dagen,  Wilmer,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Frey,  David,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 

Horst,  Kenneth,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Kauffman,  Chester,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Kuhns,  Ray,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Leaman,  John,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Martin,  George  B.,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Martin,  Kenneth,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Martin,  Larry  and  Ruth  Ann,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Newcomer,  Ben,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Hondurs 

Nafziger,  Ralph,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Shetler,  Dean,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Weber,  Leon,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Wyble,  Glenn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Zimmerman,  George,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Mission  Associates 

Clymer,  Erma,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Leaman,  Mary,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Sauder,  Ruth,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Hess,  James  and  Beatrice,  1916  Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
Daniel,  Richard,  Gerald,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Hess 
Mohler,  Rachel,  Route  1,  Kirkwood,  Pa.  17536 
Snavely,  Irene,  Route  1,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543 
Zimmerman,  George  and  Lois.  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 

HONG  KONG 

Kurtz,  Ira  A.,  Jr.,  and  Evelyn,  Flat  G,  19th  Floor,  Man  Kee  Mansion,  86  Water- 
loo Rd.,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 

INDIA 

In  Madhya  Pradesh 

Erb,  Elizabeth,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Flisher,  Jacob  and  Arvilla,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Mary,  Judith,  Sylvia,  and  Jeanette  Flisher 
Friesen,  John  and  Genevieve,  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
William  Friesen 

Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Eleanor  Miller 

Moyer,  Marie,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Nafziger,  Florence,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Sell,  Blanche,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Yutzy,  Katherine,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

On  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Conrad,  Paul  L.  and  Nancy,  Route  1,  Box  256,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
Glenn,  Mary,  and  Paul  Conrad 

On  Retirement  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Brunk,  A.  C.,  Showalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Esch,  Mina  B.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Friesen,  P.  A.  and  Florence,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Good,  Mary  M.,  1701  Lawndale,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

In  Bihar 

Kniss,  Paul  and  Esther,  Chandwa,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Schumm,  Dale  and  Laura,  Latehar,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Kristine  and  Dwight  Schumm 

Vogt,  Milton  C.  and  Esther,  Balumath,  Palamau,  Bihar,  India 
Yoder,  J.  G.  and  Fyme,  Satbarwa  Hospital,  Satbarwa,  Palamau  District, 
Bihar,  India 

On  Furlough  from  Bihar 

Beachy,  John  and  Miriam,  800  College  Avenue,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Cheryl,  Lynette,  and  Kenton  Beachy 
Kniss,  Mark  and  Betty,  1287  Greystone  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Lois,  James,  and  Robert  Kniss 

In  Landour 

Brenneman,  Mary  Jane,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Shenk,  Byron  and  Elaine,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Eric,  Todd,  and  Troy  Shenk 

Wenger,  Robert  and  Marjorie,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P., 
India 

Robert  Bradley  Wenger 

Yoder,  David  and  Adeline,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoori,  U.P.,  India 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Hansen,  George,  Shantipur,  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

Under  Appointment 

Lind,  Dan  and  Anne,  1123  South  8th  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

ISRAEL 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Florence,  26  Rehov  Hagefen,  Neve  Magen,  Ramat  Hasha- 
ron,  Israel 

David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosemary  Kreider 
Martin,  Robert  and  Nancy,  Edinburg  Mission  Society  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Israel 
Craig  and  Karen  Martin 

Swarr,  Paul  and  Bertha,  13  Shaanan  Street,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel 
David,  Evelyn,  and  Carolyn  Swarr 
Wenger,  John  R.  and  Lucille,  11  Bat  Yiftach  Street,  Zahala,  Israel 
Paula  and  Sharon  Wenger 

ITALY 

Brunk,  George  R.  Ill  and  Erma,  via  Imperatore  Federico  14,  Palermo,  Sicily, 
Italy 

JAMAICA 

Brunk,  Kenneth  S.  and  Twila,  Box  35,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Donald  Harvey  and  Jean  Lynette  Brunk 
Heatwole,  Willard  and  Melba,  Box  9,  Retreat  P.O.,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Jerrel,  Conrad,  Jewel,  Ransford,  and  Maralyn  Frances  Heatwole 
Shank,  Audrey,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shank,  John  F.  and  Katie,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 


Shirk,  Mervin  and  Melba,  21-C  Wint  Rd.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
David  and  James  Shirk 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Metzler,  Warren  and  Erma,  16  Penn  Ave.,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964 
John,  Sharon,  and  Philip  Metzler 

JAPAN 

Beck,  Carl  and  Esther,  Honan  2-chome,  1-17,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
John  Beck 

Blosser,  Eugene  and  Louella,  45-23  Fukuzumi-cho,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Philip,  Rachel,  Thomas,  and  Mary  Lou  Blosser 
Buckwalter,  Ralph  and  Genevieve,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami,  17  chome,  Obihiro, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 

Dawn  Alice,  Rosemary,  and  Michael  Buckwalter 
Kanagy,  Lee  and  Adella,  12-go,  Midori-cho,  Furano-shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Daniel,  Ruth,  David,  Timothy,  and  Lois  Kanagy 
Miller,  Marvin  and  Mary  Alene,  6 chome,  5-7  Osawa,  Mitaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Shenk,  Charles  and  Ruth,  Sakura  machi,  Shibecha-cho,  Kawakami-gun, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 

Steven,  Gloria,  Barbara,  and  Ken  Shenk 
Yoder,  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye,  Hiragishi  2-jo  10-chome,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Deborah,  Stephen,  Rebecca,  and  Jay  Yoder 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Reed,  Kenneth,  c/o  Mr.  Takagi,  3 chome,  6 jo  Toyohira,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Ressler,  Ruth  and  Rhoda,  14-2-Naka  Kitabatake,  Abeno  ku,  Osaka,  Japan 
Selzer,  Arietta,  Nishi  2 jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Welty,  Dean,  c/o  Mr.  Morita,  Nishi  9,  Minami  26  jo,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Wenger,  James  and  Faith,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami  17  chome,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Yoder,  Marjory,  Nishi  2 Jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Lee,  Robert  and  Nancy,  110  Holden  Green,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Stephen,  Suelyn,  and  Robert  Lee 

Richards,  Joe  and  Emma,  Thiele  Rd.,  R.  4,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46809 
Evan,  Kathryn,  and  Lois  Richards 

KENYA 

Homing,  Lena,  Mennonite  Center,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Hostetter,  Elizabeth,  Mennonite  Guest-House,  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jacobs,  Donald  and  Anna  Ruth,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jane,  David,  Alan,  and  Paul  Jacobs 

Keener,  Clarence  and  Lois,  Mennonite  Center,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Landis,  Clara,  Mennonite  Center,  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Leaman,  Hershey  and  Norma,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Larry,  James,  and  Jeanne  Leaman 
Martin,  Edith,  Mennonite  Center,  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Rufenacht,  Helen,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

LEBANON 

Swartz,  Merlin  and  Hilda,  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  P.O.  Box  235,  Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Sondra,  Daryl,  Wanda,  and  Kenton  Swartz 

LUXEMBOURG-FRANCE-GERMANY 

Bontrager,  Ada  Irene,  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Bontrager,  Joseph,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Derstine,  Gerald,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  Elizabeth,  4992  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  John  and  Grace,  4992  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Rhoda,  Philip,  and  Erika  Gingerich 

Gingerich,  Lloyd  and  Mary,  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Luke,  Mark,  and  Gloria  Ann  Gingerich 
Gingerich,  Ray  and  Wilma,  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet,  Luxembourg-Belair,  Luxem- 
bourg 

James,  John,  Andrew,  and  Pierre  Gingerich 
Good,  Glen  and  Elizabeth,  11  Allee  de  la  Liberation,  57  Thionville,  France 
Martin,  Margaret,  6791  Neumiihle,  bei  Landstuhl,  • Pfalz,  Germany 
Miller,  Esther,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Miller,  Harvey  J.  and  Mildred,  Rheinstr.  63,  CH  4410  Liestal,  Switzerland 
Stahl,  Omar  and  Lois,  66  Saarbriicken  6,  Saargemiinderstr.  12,  Germany 
Rachel  Stahl 

Troyer,  Daniel  and  Betty,  71  rue  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxembourg 
Elmer  Jay,  Daniel  III,  Ruth,  and  Miriam  Troyer 


MEXICO 

Blank,  Lester  A.  and  Mary  Lou,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Beverly,  Carol,  Nelson,  Keith,  Miriam,  and  Paul  Blank 
Frederick,  J.  Mark  and  Emma,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Puebla,  Mexico 
Frey,  Vincent  and  Marcella,  Obregon  110,  Ahome,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Cindy,  Sidney,  Neal,  and  Nyla  Frey 
Godshall,  Paul  and  Cathy,  Apartado  69-639,  Mexico  21,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Mexico  13,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Anthony  Paul  Godshall 

Good,  Claude  and  Alice,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Marcia,  Cecilia,  Patricia  Ann.  and  Carl  Good 
Headings,  Maynard  and  Helen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora, 
Mexico 

Michael,  Steven,  Darrell,  Bonnie  Jean,  Connie  Joan,  and  Nancy  Headings 
King,  Aaron  M.  and  Betty,  Apartado  69-639,  Mexico  21,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Michael,  Jewel,  Richard,  Steven  Angela,  Martin,  Noel,  and  Heidi  King 
Miller,  John  and  Doris,  Hiauera  de  Zaragosa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Roth,  James  and  Noreen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora,  Mexico 
Mark  and  Karen  Roth 

Roth,  Rosana,  Calle  13,  Nanzana,  21,  Lote  9,  Colonia,  Porvenir,  Mexico  9, 
D.F.,  Mexico 

Seitz,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  Apartado  8-923,  Mexico  8,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Yoder,  David  and  Shirley,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Pue.,  Mexico 
Jonathan  David  and  Jeffrey  Dean  Yoder 

On  Furlough 

Detweiler,  Esther,  1410  S.  8th  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
King,  Aaron  M.  and  Betty,  49  South  9th  St.,  Perkasie,  Pa.  18944 

NEPAL 

Graber,  Lena,  P.O.  Box  252,  Katmandu,  Nepal 
Krantz,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  252,  Katmandu,  Nepal 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline,  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Box  126,  Katmandu,  Nepal 


NICARAGUA 

Jantzi,  Vernon  and  Dorothy,  Alfalit  (Permanent  address  not  yet  available) 
Terry  Jantzi 

NIGERIA 

Gingerich,  Cyril  and  Ruth,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzuakoli,  East 
Nigeria 

Miller,  Truman  and  Clara,  Nassarawa  Hoetel,  Box  661,  Jo6,  Nigeria 
Shellenberger,  Wallace  and  Evelyn,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via 
Uzuakoli,  East  Nigeria 

Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Bender,  Martha,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzuakoli,  East  Nigeria 
Snyder,  Delbert  and  Lela  Fern,  Box  661,  Jos,  Nigeria 
Lori  and  Judy  Snyder 

On  Furlough 

Amstutz,  Clifford  and  Lois,  c/o  Paul  Amstutz,  R.  2,  Orrville,  Ohio 
Paul,  Wendell,  Crystal,  Neil,  and  Lynell  Amstutz 
Brenneman,  Clair  and  Faye,  Parnell,  Iowa 
Jina  and  Randy  Brenneman 

On  Retirement 

Weaver,  Edwin  and  Irene,  Box  467  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

PERU 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Wyse,  Paul  and  Margaret,  Casilla  2492,  Lima,  Peru 
Carmen  and  Curtis  Paul  Wyse 

PUERTO  RICO 

Beachy,  Moses  and  Ada,  B.  R.  332,  Guavate,  Cayey,  Puerto  Rico  00634 
Paul,  John,  Philip,  Barbara  Ann,  and  Robert  Moses  Beachy 
Helmuth,  David  and  Naomi,  Box  146,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Robin,  Roy,  Roger,  Ray,  and  Roland  Helmuth 
Hershey,  Lester  and  Alta,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rioo  00609 
Kehl,  Alice,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Massanari,  Anna  Kay,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rioo  00609 
Nissley,  Addona  and  Mary,  Box  404,  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico  00640 
Addona  Mark,  Anita,  and  Timothy  Nissley 
Powell,  David  and  Karen,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Marcia  and  James  Powell 

Shantz,  Marjorie,  Botijas  #1,  Box  126,  Orocovis,  Puerto  Rico  00720 
Snyder,  Royal  and  Ophia,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Victor,  Danny,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Snyder 
Sommers,  Merle  and  Kathy,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Lori,  Lana,  Lyn,  and  Lisa  Kay  Sommers 
Widmer,  Gladys,  Calle  Orleans,  D-23,  Villa  Contessa,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 
00619 

Yoder,  Mary  Ellen,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

Health  and  Welfare 

Alderfer,  James  and  Ruth,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Susan  and  Todd  Alderfer 

Baer,  Clarence  and  Laura,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nathan  and  Mark  Baer 

Brunk,  Wanda,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Glick,  Carol,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Godshall,  Miriam,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Gotwals,  Clayton,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Graber,  Ronald  and  Esther  Rose,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Jane,  Ellen,  Anne,  Sibyl,  Susan,  and  Steven  Graber 
Greaser,  Lawrence  and  Annabelle,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Joseph  and  Rachel  Greaser 

Hower,  R.  J.  and  Florence,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Luisa  Arlene  and  Samuel  Hower 

Johnson,  Charles  and  Suzanne,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Sell,  Ethel,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

On  Furlough 

Heiser,  Don  and  Betty,  400  Westwood  Road,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Dennis,  Jeryl,  Anita,  and  Debra  Heiser 

SOMALIA 

Brubaker,  J.  Allen  and  Erma,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Martha,  J.  Myron,  and  Brian  Eugene  Brubaker 
Brubaker,  Roy  and  Hope,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Dorsch,  Victor  and  Viola,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
James,  Shirley,  and  Joy  Dorsch 
Gehman,  Mary,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Leaman,  Dr.  Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Deborah,  David,  and  Jonathan  Leaman 
Leaman,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Anna  N.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Martha  J.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Ranck,  Helen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Reed,  Harold  and  Barbara,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Galen,  Grace,  and  Gwendolyn  Reed 
Shelly,  James  and  Gloria,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Patricia  and  Joanne  Marie  Shelly 
Van  Pelt,  Elsie,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 

Mission  Associates 

Nissley,  Kenneth  and  Elizabeth,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 

On  Furlough 

Beachy,  Bertha,  Route  2,  Kalona,  Iowa  52247 
Glick,  Lydia,  Route  4,  Minot,  N.D.  58701 
Kurtz,  Chester  and  Catherine,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Marianne,  Jewel  and  Eric  Allen  Kurtz 
Lind,  Wilbert  and  Rhoda,  35  N.  11th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 
Daniel,  Miriam,  and  Joyce  Lind 
Miller,  Fannie,  Route  2,  Orrville,  Ohio  44667 
Shenk,  David  and  Grace,  Route  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  17552 
Karen,  Doris,  and  Jonathan  Clyde  Shenk 


TANZANIA 

Cressman,  Elsie,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Eshleman,  Velma,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Hamish,  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Kraybill,  Nevin  and  Barbara,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 


Terella  Sue  and  Rosella  Ann  Kraybill 
Kurtz,  Maynard  and  Hilda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
John  Roger  and  Robert  Maynard  Kurtz 
Landis,  Elva  B.  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Lehman,  Cora,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Martin,  Anna,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Petersheim,  LeRoy  and  Betty,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Jon  Robert,  Beth  Ann,  and  Ruth  Petersheim 
Shenk,  J.  Clyde  and  Alta,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Shenk,  Joseph  and  Edith,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Joyce  and  Dianne  Shenk 

Smoker,  George  and  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Smoker,  Naomi,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Weaver,  A.  Richard  and  Ruth,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 

Richard  Todd  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Weaver 
Weaver,  Alta  B.,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Rhoda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Yoder,  Dr.  Leo  and  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 
Stuart  Ray  Yoder 

Yoder,  Phebe,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Mission  Associates 

Atkinson,  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Hess,  Ernest  and  Lois,  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Miller,  Harold  and  Annetta,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
Newswanger,  Stella,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Overseas 
Voluntary  Service 

Bauman,  Charles,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
Miller,  James,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

On  Furlough 

Detweiler,  Delilah,  P.O.  Box  212,  Middlebury,  Ind.  46540 
Gehman,  Grace,  812  Mt.  Joy  Rd.,  Manheim,  Pa.  17545 

Housman,  Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam,  2085  Buttonwood  Drive,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601 
Pierre,  Ina  Sue,  and  Heidi  Housman 


Stoltzfus,  Dorcas  L.,  Apt.  11,  1117  Columbus  Ave.,  Lemoyne,  Pa.  17043 
Weaver,  Naomi,  110  Walnut  Avenue,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003 

On  Retirement  from  Tanzania 

Hurst,  Simeon  and  Edna,  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

Stauffer,  Elam  and  Grace,  2271  Hobson  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 

URUGUAY 

Byler,  B.  Frank  and  Anna,  Coronel  Raiz  875,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Dennis,  Carol,  and  Mark  Byler 

Driver,  John  and  Bonita,  Coronel  Raiz  930,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Cynthia,  Wilfred,  and  Jonathan  Driver 
Martin,  H.  James  and  Ann,  C.  Dr.  Luis  A.  de  Herrera,  Sauce,  Dpt  Canelones, 
Uruguay 

Elaine,  David,  and  Daniel  Martin 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Eunice,  Avenue  Millan  4392,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
John,  Marisa,  and  Robert  Miller 

On  Retirement 

Litwiller,  Nelson  and  Ada,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

VIETNAM 

Metzler,  Everett  and  Margaret,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Eric,  Gretchen,  Malcolm,  Andre,  and  Jennifer  Metzler 
Metzler,  James  and  Rachel,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Brian  James  Metzler 

Sensenig,  Donald  and  Doris,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Anne,  Lynn,  and  Jean  Louise  Sensenig 
Stauffer,  James  and  Arlene,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
John,  Rose,  and  Carl  Stauffer 

Mission  Associates 

Beidler,  Luke  and  Dorothy,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 

On  Furlough 

Martin,  Luke  and  Mary,  Route  1,  Box  214,  Atglen,  Pa.  19310 
Steven  and  Becky  Joanne  Martin 


To  Write  Your  Missionaries 


LETTER  RATES:  CANADA 


LETTER  RATES:  UNITED  STATES 


/ 

Regular  Mail 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England,  France, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  Tanzania,  and  Uruguay — 5^ 
first  oz.;  3<f  each  additional  oz. 

To  all  other  countries,  lOtf  first  oz.;  6<*  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Puerto  Rico — 8tf  first  oz.;  6tf  each  additional  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15^  each  Vz  oz.;  air  letter  form,  lOtf. 

To  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Ni- 
geria, Nepal,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25tf  each  Vl  oz.;  air 
letter  form,  lOtf. 


Regular  Mail 

To  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 5tf  for  each  oz.  , 

To  all  other  countries — 13tf  first  oz.;  8<f  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico — 8tf  each  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15tf  each  Vz  oz.;  air  letter  form, 
13tf. 

To  Algeria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  (Sicily),  Luxembourg — 
20 4 each  V2  oz.;  air  letter  form,  13tf. 

To  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Kenya,  Lebanon, 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25 4 each  V2  oz.;  air  letter 
form,  13tf. 

For  more  information  see  your  local  postmaster  or  the  official  postal  guides 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  Towering 

Heights  of 


Enjoying  Ephesians 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 

In  my  late  teens  I saw  an  advertisement  that  said, 
“How  to  increase  your  height  two  inches.  I quickly 
subscribed  to  the  service.  To  my  great  delight  I discovered 
that  the  exercises  recommended  really  worked. 

If  this  short  chapter  doesn  t succeed  in  stretching  us  at 
least  two  inches  spiritually,  it  can  only  be  because  we  lack 
sufficient  motivation  to  make  the  effort.  Let  us  note  two 
foci  to  this  spiritual  advance. 

The  Mystery  of  Grace  Revealed  (1-13) 

Let  us  observe  how  Paul  progresses  in  his  presentation. 
First  he  refers  to  himself  as  the  instrument  of  revelation 
(1-4).  Who  would  guess  that  from  a prison  cell  there  should 
sound  forth  such  a note  of  triumph?  Can  we,  like  Paul, 
muster  the  spiritual  fortitude  to  look  beyond  the  Neros  of 
our  circumstances  and  call  ourselves  not  prisoners  of  polit- 
ical or  economic  circumstances  but  prisoners  of  Christ? 

Does  God  really  have  special  vessels  for  special  occasions 
as  Paul  felt  he  was?  Gal.  1:15,  16.  From  the  record  of 
history  we  must  conclude  that  such  is  the  case.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  a Luther,  a Wesley,  a Moody,  and  a 
Billy  Graham?  From  these  highly  endowed  vessels  we 
discover  the  significant  fact  that  only  by  unconditional 
surrender  to  God’s  will  are  His  purposes  discovered  and 
realized.  Why  should  some  people  rise  so  much  higher  than 
others  in  spiritual  usefulness?  One  part  of  the  answer  is 
found  in  human  response  to  Christ;  the  other  part  may 
well  be  God’s  sovereignty. 

In  the  second  place,  we  discover  that  there  is  also  a 
matter  of  the  time  of  revelation  (5,  6).  The  Old  Testament 
reveals  Christ  bit  by  bit,  something  like  the  gradual  coming 
of  the  dawn.  But  when  the  sun  of  Christ’s  incarnation 
burst  upon  the  earth,  the  night  of  bigotry  and  race  prej- 
udice gave  way  to  the  noontide  of  all  races  basking  in  the 
wealth  of  God’s  saving  grace.  Paul  did  not  discover  this 
wealth  of  insight;  it  was  revealed  to  him.  Had  there  been 
no  Paul,  there  might  well  be  no  worldwide  Christianity 
today. 

The  third  phase  of  God’s  mystery  revealed  is  the  theme 

Roy  S.  Koch  is  pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  This  is  the  sixth  in  a series  of  articles  on  Ephesians. 


God's  Grace 

of  the  revelation  (7-13).  If  we  pay  careful  attention  in  these 
verses,  we  discover  three  phrases  that  catch  up  the  essence 
of  the  great  theme.  These  phrases  are  noted  in  turn. 

Paul  compares  himself  to  a pipeline  transmitting  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  all  men,  especially  the  non- 
Jews.  Since  when  can  we  put  a comparative  on  a superla- 
tive? “Less  than  the  least  of  saints’  (8).  But  once  we  in 
turn  catch  a vision  of  the  wealth  of  Christ  in  us  and 
flowing  through  us  to  others,  we  shall  also  be  overwhelmed 
with  our  own  clayness. 

Does  the  gospel  still  thrill  us?  Can  we,  with  Paul, 
characterize  the  gospel  as  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
(10)?  There  is  no  claustrophobia  (fear  of  enclosed  places) 
here.  Every  Christian  today  should  do  his  part  to  show 
the  wonders  of  salvation  to  his  fellowmen. 

What  a sense  of  destiny  and  meaning  there  is  in  finding 
God’s  will!  Recognizing  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  (11) 
gives  us  the  confidence  that  the  puny  systems  of  men  can 
never  thwart  God’s  sweeping  program  for  this  world. 
Persecution  is  then  a mere  pint  of  irritation  in  the  mighty 
cataract  of  glory  that  shall  finally  catch  up  all  God’s  saints. 

The  Might  of  Grace  Revealed  ( 1 4-2 1 ) 

In  rapid  succession  Paul  presents  the  evidences  of  spiritual 
power.  Let  s watch  for  them. 

The  Jewish  posture  in  praying  was  standing,  but  so 
overwhelming  is  the  greatness  of  God  s saving  grace  that 
Paul  falls  prostrate  before  God  as  he  pours  out  his  soul 
in  spiritual  prayer  (14).  Do  we  also  live  at  the  intersection 
of  Thanksgiving  Street  and  Praise  Avenue?  Are  our 
prayers  monologues  of  begging  or  anthems  of  praise  and 
adoration? 

Have  we  grown  sufficiently  to  see  that  all  Christians 
of  whatever  denomination  have  a spiritual  parentage  (15)? 
What  a vision  of  ecumenicity  overwhelmed  Paul  at  those 
moments  of  his  deepest  spiritual  insight!  I should  realize 
that  the  Christians  of  all  races  and  times  belong  to  my 
Father  and  are  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters. 

Today,  as  indeed  always,  we  need  spiritual  power  (16) 
in  our  inner  man.  Here  is  where  motivation  is  centered  and 
character  is  determined.  Some  years  ago  one  of  my  brothers 
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subscribed  for  a physical  culture  course  and  set  out  to 
develop  his  muscles.  In  time  he  did  feats  of  strength  at 
home  that  made  the  rest  of  us  fairly  gasp.  Have  we  devel- 
oped rippling  spiritual  biceps  in  our  walk  with  Christ? 

The  spiritual  proof  (17)  of  belonging  to  God  is  Christ 
dwelling  in  our  hearts,  the  control  center  of  our  per- 
sonalities. If  this  proof  is  missing,  all  our  pretensions  to 
being  good  and  holy  are  a mere  facade.  There  dare  be 
no  ambiguity  here. 

Spiritual  proof  is  followed  at  once  by  spiritual  percep- 
tion (17-19).  The  atmosphere  becomes  increasingly  rare  as 
we  follow  along  the  path  of  God’s  mighty  grace.  When 
love  obeys,  it  leads  on  to  the  very  borderland  of  the 


unknowable  and  catches  insights  into  God  s very  nature. 
Then  there  comes  an  overpowering  institution  that  it  takes 
all  God  s saints  with  the  widest  possible  diversity  to  express 
the  unsearchable  depths  of  God. 

How  inevitable  that  spiritual  praise  (20,  21)  should  climax 
this  ascent  into  the  rarefied  air  of  Christian  faith  and  life! 
This  experience  of  fellowship  is  like  a mystic  losing  himself 
in  ecstasy.  No  human  language  can  ever  describe  what  God 
can  do  for  His  own. 

On  this  high  peak  of  revelation  Paul  stands  like  John 
on  Patmos  searching  for  words  which  refuse  to  come.  Only 
in  experience  can  I discover  something  of  the  inexpressible 
grace  of  God.  Now  I feel  like  bowing  my  knees  to  God  too. 


Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18  By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


5.  Why  does  the  new  draft  law  (1967)  change  the  definition 
of  a conscientious  objector?  The  1940  law  defined  a con- 
scientious objector  as  “any  person  . . . who,  by  reason  of 
religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  in  war  in  any  form.” 

In  1948  Congress  “tightened  up  the  law  by  specifically 
excluding  the  nonreligious  objector.  The  law  now  said  that 
“religious  training  and  belief . . . does  not  include  essentially 
political,  sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or  a merely 
personal  moral  code. 

A further  attempt  at  “tightening  up”  the  law  was  made 
by  defining  religion  as  “belief  in  a relation  to  a Supreme 
Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising  from  any 
human  relation.  It  was  believed  that  this  definition  would 
restrict  religious  objection  to  persons  holding  more  or  less 
traditional  Judeo-Christian  views  of  God. 

In  1965,  however,  in  the  Seeger  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  the  Supreme  Being  clause  a broad  interpretation  so 
as  to  include  all  religions,  and  in  so  doing  granted  religious 
objector  status  to  Daniel  Andrew  Seeger  whose  views  of  God 
were  admittedly  vague. 

The  Court  said:  “We  have  concluded  that  Congress,  in 
using  the  expression  ‘Supreme  Being  rather  than  the 
designation  ‘God,’  was  merely  clarifying  the  meaning  of 
religious  training  and  belief  so  as  to  embrace  all  religions 
and  to  exclude  essentially  political,  sociological,  or  philosoph- 
ical views.  We  believe  that  under  this  construction,  the  test 
of  belief  in  a Supreme  Being  is  whether  a given  belief 
that  is  sincere  and  meaningful  occupies  a place  in  the  life 
of  its  possessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  orthodox  belief 
in  God  of  one  who  clearly  qualifies  for  the  exemption. 

By  this  action,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  the  objector’s  view  of  God  agreed  with 
traditional  Christian  theology,  but  whether  he  had  deep- 
seated  convictions  that  war  is  morally  wrong  and  contrary 
to  the  highest  values  of  life  as  he  understands  them,  even  if 
his  religion  is  man-centered  or  value-centered  rather  than 
Christ-centered  or  God-centered,  or  his  Supreme  Being  no 


more  than  a kind  of  pantheism,  or  a naturalistic  process 
within  the  universe. 

Congress  never  likes  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  upset 
its  legislation.  And  the  Seeger  decision  was  especially  dis- 
turbing to  some  congressmen,  since  it  had  “loosened”  a law 
which  was  intended  to  be  a “tightener.  So  now  another 
attempt  must  be  made  to  tighten  it.  But  how? 

Congressman  Rivers  said:  “Let’s  take  that  last  part  [added 
in  1948]  out,  and  go  back  to  the  old-time  religion.”  And 
this  is  exactly  what  the  House  bill  did.  To  some  this 
seemed  a simple  solution — removing  the  target  which  had 
been  hit  by  the  Court. 

Others  were  doubtful,  however,  that  returning  to  the 
language  of  1940  would  tighten  a law  which  in  1948  had 
been  considered  too  loose.  General  Hershey,  for  example, 
surmised  that  this  would  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  more 
broad-mindedness  on  the  part  of  Congress,  rather  than  less. 

It  seems  obvious  to  the  present  writer  that  Hershey’s 
guess  is  the  correct  one.  If  the  Supreme  Court  could  inter- 
pret religion  broadly  with  the  Supreme  Being  clause  in  the 
law,  it  can  probably  interpret  it  even  more  broadly  with 
this  clause  removed. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  bills  went  to  conference  for 
reconciliation  of  differences,  the  Supreme  Being  clause  was 
left  out  of  the  definition.  The  conferees,  however,  specifically 
excluded  the  nonreligious  objector  by  restoring  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence,  so  that  the  1967  law  now  defines  a con- 
scientious objector  as  “Any  person  . . . who,  by  religious 
training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation 
in  war  in  any  form.  Religious  training  and  belief  in  this 
connection  does  not  include  essentially  political,  sociological, 
or  philosophical  views  or  a merely  personal  moral  code.” 

In  summary,  while  Congress  sought  to  narrow  the  defini- 
tion of  conscientious  objection,  the  new  definition  is  actually 
broader  than  that  in  the  law  of  1948,  although  narrower 
than  in  that  of  1940. 

(Next  week:  6.  Why  does  the  new  draft  law  change  the 
appeal  procedure  for  conscientious  objectors?) 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Missionaries  Report  on  Nigeria 


Two  returned  missionary  couples  from  Ni- 
geria both  reported  that  they  were  not  in 
serious  danger  because  of  the  civil  war  there. 

However,  the  Clair  Brennemans  noted  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  certain  foods  and  medi- 
cines; and  the  Cliff  Amstutzes  crossed  the 
Niger  Bridge  the  day  before  it  closed  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  secondary  effects  of 
the  war. 

Brenneman  said,  "We  were  in  a predom- 
inantly neutral  area  in  the  Midwest  at 
Asaba;  so  we  were  never  in  real  danger. 
During  the  last  weeks  we  were  there,  we 
couldn  t cross  to  the  East  because  the 
bridge  was  reportedly  filled  with  explosives. 

“The  American  embassy  suggested  that  we 
leave  Uyo  in  the  East,”  said  Amstutz,  “al- 
though we  were  not  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger.” The  Amstutzes  went  to  Jos  in  the 
North,  hoping  to  find  an  agricultural  assign- 
ment to  complete  the  last  year  of  a three- 
year  term;  but  this  did  not  work  out. 

Both  the  Brennemans  and  Amstutzes  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  development  projects 
among  the  Nigerians  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mennonite  missions  there. 

At  first,  Brenneman  was  part  of  a govern- 
mental agricultural  extension  team.  Most  of 

Doctor  to  India  Tells  of 

Contrary  to  what  many  would  believe,  the 
drought  in  India  this  past  year  did  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  patients  treated  for 
malnutrition  at  the  30-bed  Mennonite  Hos- 
pital at  Satbarwa  in  Bihar,  according  to 
Mark  Kniss,  medical  doctor  recently  returned 
to  the  States. 

“There  was  no  way  for  those  suffering 
from  undernourishment  to  get  to  the  hospital 
either  because  they  were  too  weak  to  walk 
or  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  public 
transportation  as  they  needed  the  money  for 
food,”  he  said. 

Kniss  added  that  there  really  were  not  as 
many  cases  of  malnutrition  as  one  would 
suspect  in  spite  of  the  extremely  severe 
drought  conditions.  He  did  say  that  several 
people  died  of  starvation  although  he  was 
not  able  to  verify  this  personally. 

Mrs.  Kniss,  a registered  nurse  and  mother 
of  four  children,  said  that  there  was  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  number  of  children 


his  time,  however,  was  spent  as  business 
manager  of  the  Rural  Training  Center  at 
Asaba,  a school  begun  by  a Canadian  mis- 
sionary in  1946  for  the  betterment  of  Ni- 
gerian youth. 

Mrs.  Brenneman  commented,  “We  are 
thankful  for  much  that  we  learned  from  the 
Nigerians.  We  especially  appreciated  their 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  hospitality.  We 
hope  they  learned  equally  well  from  us. 

Cliff  Amstutz,  a former  Hesston  College 
faculty  member,  first  taught  at  McGregor 
College  at  Afikpo,  a Presbyterian  Teachers 
Training  College. 

Later,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Uyo  to 
"take  over  the  agricultural  leadership  there." 
He  said,  “We  tried  to  work  the  agricultural 
program  in  with  that  of  the  church.  Profits 
from  crops  were  often  channeled  back  to  the 
support  of  the  local  church  and  its  pastor.’ 

Amstutz  also  noted  that  an  agricultural 
project  gave  Nigerians  something  concrete  to 
identify  with  the  spiritual  growth  of  the 
church. 

The  Brennemans  will  temporarily  be  mak- 
ing their  home  in  Wellman,  Iowa;  the 
Amstutzes  will  locate  in  the  Hesston,  Kan., 
community. 

Famine  Situation 

brought  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  She 
said  that  the  symptoms  of  malnutrition  were 
diarrhea,  protruding  stomachs,  and  swollen 
bodies. 

Kniss  also  said  that  they  were  very  thin 
and  emaciated. 

“We  related  to  the  MCC  program  in  that 
we  had  one  of  the  MCC  food  distribution 
centers  on  our  compound,  he  explained.- 
"MCC  also  provided  some  labor  to  build 
some  TB  wards  close  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  present  time,  the  hospital  is  build- 
ing an  isolation  ward. 

Kniss  said  that  the  patient  load  was  ex- 
tremely heavy  for  one  doctor.  The  Jonathan 
Yoders  are  currently  assuming  the  practice 
there.  Kniss  did  say  that  the  hospital  is 
staffed  by  a good  group  of  Indian  nurses. 

Future  plans  in  Satbarwa  call  for  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a public  health  clinic 
and  a gospel  ministry  center  to  complement 
the  medical  program  at  the  hospital. 


During  the  next  year,  Kniss  will  be  work- 
ing in  surgery  at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Missionaries  to  India 
since  1959,  the  Knisses  hope  to  return  in 
1968. 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Merlin  and  Hilda  Swartz  have  left  recently  for 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  Merlin  will  be  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology. 
The  Swartzes  are  under  appointment  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

An  alumnus  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary,  Swartz  re- 
ceived a PhD  from  Harvard  University  in  Islamics 
in  June,  1967.  Mrs.  Swartz  is  a registered  nurse. 

The  Swartzes  are  the  parents  of  four  children: 
(left  to  right)  Kenton.  3;  Sandra.  10;  Wanda,  4; 
and  Daryl,  8. 


Harms  to  Assist  Snyder 

Doreen  Harms,  Whitewater,  Kan.,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  administrative 
assistant  to  William  T.  Snyder,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Akron.  Pa.  Miss  Harms  will  begin  her  duties 
at  headquarters  on  Nov.  1,  1967. 

This  is  not  her  first  MCC  assignment.  She 
was  a summer  VS-er  in  1947.  In  1948  Miss 
Harms  began  work  in  MCC’s  Mennonite  Aid 
section.  She  remained  at  Akron  head- 
quarters until  December  1951.  The  next  year 
found  her  in  Germany  with  MCC's  Men- 
nonite Aid  section. 

She  worked  in  Germany  until  1955.  From 
April  1955  to  November  1958  she  again 
worked  at  MCC  headquarters,  Akron,  Pa. 
Miss  Harms  returned  to  Germany  in  January' 
1959,  where  she  worked  with  Peter  J.  Dyck 
until  August  1967. 

"She  was  more  than  a secretary,  Dyck 
quickly  pointed  out.  “In  many  instances 
she  represented  MCC  when  my  activities 
would  not  allow  me  to  attend  various 
meetings.  She  also  carried  the  responsibility 
for  the  European  trainee  program  and  the 
tracing  work  done  in  the  East-West  program. 

Her  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Harms, 
Whitewater,  Kan.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Gracehill  Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kan. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Mosemann,  who  began  their  first  sabbatical  Sept.  10.  were  honored  by  the 
congregation  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church  at  a reception  after  Sunday  school  on  Sept.  3. 
Shown  left  to  right  above  are:  the  Reverend  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  acting  pastor;  Mrs.  Detweiler; 
Mrs.  Lena  Fricke,  chairman  of  the  WMSA  which  was  responsible  for  the  reception;  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  Mosemann;  Mrs.  Dewayne  Johns  and  Mr.  Johns,  minister  of  resources. 

Mosemanns  on  Six- Month  Sabbatical 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Mosemann,  who 
have  served  at  Goshen  College  and  the  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church  since  1946,  left  for 
their  first  sabbatical  on  Sept.  6. 

The  leave,  which  will  end  next  Mar.  1, 
will  be  spent  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
Mosemanns  will  be  studying  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary. 

At  a farewell  reception  in  honor  of  the 
Mosemanns  on  Sept.  3 after  Sunday  school, 
Bro.  Mosemann  said,  “ 1 will  have  freedom  to 
attend  any  class  I wish.  Faculty  resources 
have  been  offered  to  me  for  any  project  I 
choose  to  undertake.  1 am  eager  to  have  this 
enrich  the  service  expected  of  me  when  I 
return,  and  1 am  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
'sharpen  my  tools’  and  even  secure  some 
new  ones.  Mrs.  Mosemann  also  hopes  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  stimu- 
lation. 

En  route  to  New  York  they  stopped  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  where  Bro.  Mosemann  deliv- 
ered sermons  in  a special  missions  emphasis 
at  three  churches. 

Acting  pastor  at  the  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  interim  will  be  J.  Robert  Det- 
weiler. Dewayne  Johns,  a local  businessman, 
has  consented  to  the  assignment  as  minister 
of  resources,  and  will  serve  as  the  church 
business  administrator,  for  the  time  being, 
under  the  new  reorganization  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

The  Mosemanns  arrived  in  Goshen  in 
1946,  when  Bro.  Mosemann  accepted  a full- 
time teaching  post  in  the  Biblical  Seminary. 
In  1950  he  accepted  part-time  pastoral  re- 
sponsibility at  the  College  Church.  In  1956 
this  was  increased  to  full  time.  The  College 
Mennonite  Church  has  more  than  800  mem- 
bers. 

In  1964  the  Mosemanns  were  granted  a 


10- week  leave  of  absence  to  be  special  com- 
missioners for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions to  South  America  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Mosemanns’  address  for  their  sabbati- 
cal is  Apt.  413,  99  Claremont  Ave.,  New 
York,  N Y.  10027. 

Stauffer,  Kray  bit  I 
Administer  VS,  CPS 

B.  Leon  Stauffer  was  appointed  director  of 
the  VS-CPS  program  of  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  Sept.  1,  and  Donald  Kray  bill  was 
appointed  assistant  director. 

Stauffer  replaces  John  Eby  who  has  been 
granted  a four-year  leave  of  absence  from 
Salunga  headquarters  staff  for  graduate 
training. 

Stauffer  was  formerly  administrative  assist- 
ant in  the  VS — 1-W  office.  Prior  to  this  he 
had  served  a VS  term  as  youth  worker  in 
New-  York  City  and  as  counselor  and  camp 
director  at  Camp  Hebron. 

A graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, Stauffer  holds  a BS  degree  in 
sociology.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Shenk. 

Kravbill  joined  the  Salunga  headquarters 
staff  in  June.  He  is  administratively  respon- 
sible for  units  in  Honduras  and  British 
Honduras. 

During  the  summer  of  1964,  Kravbill 
was  on  a five-man  team  that  spent  six 
weeks  in  Honduras  and  British  Honduras 
visiting  VS  extensions  and  assisting  in 
agricultural  and  community  development 
projects.  He  graduated  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  in  1967  with  a BA  in 
sociology  and  Bible. 


From  July  15  to  Sept.  15  Kravbill  took 
part  in  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
seminar  in  Europe,  attending  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Amsterdam  and 
traveling  by  bus  through  Europe  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Frances 
Mellinger. 

Reconciliation  Sur- 
prises Work  Campers 

’’They  didn’t  hate  us  at  all!  They  d al- 
ready forgiven  us!  exclaimed  one  surprised 
first-time  camper  on  his  return  to  Japan, 
according  to  a report  by  Carl  Beck,  MCC 
peace  representative  in  Japan. 

The  "they”  were  the  Korean  hosts;  "us 
were  the  13  youth  from  Japan.  The  occasion 
was  the  third  reconciliation  work  camp, 
sponsored  by  MCC  peace  section,  Japan, 
and  held  in  Taegu,  Korea. 

“They  welcomed  us  far  beyond  our 
expectation,"  the  camper  continued.  "They 
were  immensely  kind  to  us  throughout  the 
camp.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
Japanese  as  a whole  are  not  yet  willing 
to  apologize  to  the  Koreans  for  our  crimes. 

In  his  surprise,  young  Inamine  high- 
lights what  seemed  to  be  the  essential 
character  of  this  camp  as  compared  to  the 
camps  of  the  two  previous  years.  According 
to  Beck,  the  process  of  reconciliation  had 
really  progressed  since  1965. 

Beck  commented,  "Gone  seemed  to  be  all 
the  smoldering  resentments,  all  the  hidden 
feelings,  the  heated  discussions  of  the  first 
camp.  Perhaps  fellowship  work  camp  would 
have  been  a better  title  for  the  camp." 

Observed  one  camper,  "Never  before  did 
I realize  the  importance  of  the  fellowship 
that  is  ours  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  spite  of 
barriers  of  language  and  race  I experienced 
a sense  of  participation  such  as  I had  never 
known  before.  As  I saw  how  very  hard 
these  Korean  young  people  are  working 
for  the  rebuilding  of  their  devastated 
country,  I felt  very  close  to  them. 

Beck  said,  "Another  note  apparent  during 
the  work  camp  was  a strong  interest  in  the 
question  of  war  and  peace  in  general  and 
peace  in  East  Asia  in  particular.  At  the 
close  of  a lecture  by  a very  influential 
Christian  professor  in  which  he  condoned 
South  Korea’s  strong  military  stance  against 
the  North  and  U.S.  intervention  in  Korea, 
many  of  the  campers  took  him  to  task  in  an 
animated  discussion  period. 

Declared  Heihachiro  Ito,  Doshisha 
University  law  student:  "I  will  never  take 
up  arms  to  kill  or  harm  my  brother  or  to 
destrov  his  property.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  my  possessions,  my  body,  or  even 
my  life,  I will  never  take  part  in  war. 
Following  my  Lord,  I refuse  to  hate. 

The  work  project  was  to  level  a wooded 
hillside  on  the  compound  of  the  Ai  Rak 
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Won  Leprosarium,  an  American  Leprosy 
Mission  Hospital,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a large  new  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Since  the  hillside  turned  out  to  be  solid 
rock  a few  inches  down,  blisters,  aching 
muscles,  and  gallons  of  sweat  accompanied 
the  movement  of  every  ton  of  shale,  pains- 
takingly loosened  with  pick,  scooped  onto 
flattened  rice-straw  bags,  and  dragged  down 
hill  by  girl  members  of  the  crew. 

These  bags  soon  got  the  title  of  “dump 
kaa  (car)”  and  each  was  designated  by  the 
origins  of  the  girl  tugging  at  the  ropes, 
i.e.,  "Sapporo  Dump  Kaa,”  "Yamaguchi 
Dump  Kaa,”  or  “Taegu  Dump  Kaa.” 
Sometimes  by  way  of  variation  calls  for 
“Sapporo  Mama  San”  rang  out  when  a 
particular  “Dump  Kaa”  was  required  by  one 
of  the  male  shovel  wielders. 

Thirteen  Japanese,  18  Koreans,  two 
Taiwanese,  and  seven  Americans  from 
Japan  participated  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  camp.  Six  others  had  been  active  in 
preparing  for  it. 

Student  Chang  Jung  Yi,  camp  activities 
director,  summed  up  the  progress  in  rec- 
onciliation by  stating,  "Two  years  ago  in 
Seoul  I led  student  demonstrations  against 
Japan.  Today  I am  leading  a reconciliation 
work  camp.  1 could  never  again  take  part  in 
such  a demonstration. 

“Plans  are  already  under  way  for  a fourth 
camp  to  be  held  in  Taiwan  and  hosted  by 
the  Taiwan  Mennonite  churches.  Beck 
concluded.  “With  probable  participation  from 
Indonesia,  India,  and  Vietnam  in  addition  to 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Japan,  the  aspects  of 
fellowship  and  positive  peace  education  will 
no  doubt  still  further  overshadow  the  recon- 
ciliatory  role  of  the  first  three  camps. 

Gospel  Spreads  to 
Mocovi  Tribe 

Christianity  in  the  Argentine  Chaco  is 
spreading  at  the  grass-roots  level  according 
to  a report  by  veteran  missionary  Albert 
Buckwalter. 

At  the  Indian  Church  Conference  this 
summer  a young  Christian  from  the  Mocovi 
tribe  appeared  on  the  second  day  and  re- 
quested conference  leaders  to  come  to  his 
colony  80  miles  southwest  of  Saenz  Pena  to 
baptize  13  converts. 

Buckwalter  wrote,  “This  particular 
young  man  obviously  is  an  experienced 
Christian,  but  as  yet  a church  had  not  been 
formed  in  his  colony.”  The  Toba  Indians 
from  the  local  reservation  had  made  a tour 
of  the  Mocovies  some  months  earlier. 

“The  day  of  the  baptism  turned  out 
cloudy,  windy,  and  cold  (it  is  winter  here, 
you  know),”  said  Buckwalter.  "Neverthe- 
less, there  were  16  altogether  who  wanted 
to  be  baptized. 

“As  the  various  new  baptized  believers 
came  out  of  the  water  and  kneeled  on 
the  shore  of  the  swamp,  they  trembled  like 


leaves  in  the  cold  wind.  But  there  was 
obvious  triumph  in  the  event.” 

Buckwalter  added,  “I  found  out  later 
that  several  of  the  men  in  the  group  had 
previously  been  openly  contrary  to  the 
gospel.  So  the  news  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
tinues to  penetrate  and  to  bring  new 
believers.” 

The  Mocovi  language  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tobas,  but  Buckwalter  is  not  yet  sure 
what  implications  this  will  have  for  him  in 
his  Bible  translation  work.  At  the  present 
time,  he  has  completed  the  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  through  chapter  12,  about 
40  percent  of  the  total. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been  translated 
into  Toba  by  another  compositor. 


FIELD 


School  for  Ministers,  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary,  Feb. 
6-23,  1968.  Congregations  should 
begin  now  to  plan  to  send  their 
minister.  J.  C.  Wenger,  Director. 


Ralph  Palmer,  307  Lucas  Creek  Rd., 
Denbigh,  Va.  23602,  is  distributing  gospel 
tracts  to  people  walking  on  city  streets  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  and  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Your 
prayerful  support  of  this  work  is  appreciated. 

His  Name  Is  Wonderful,  a new  Christmas 
“cantata"  consisting  of  twelve  songs,  has 
recently  been  adapted  from  the  (hitherto) 
unpublished  music  of  J.  D.  Brunk,  who 
served  actively  on  the  music  committees 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  early 
decades  of  this  century.  Write  for  your 
copies  today  to:  His  Name  Is  Wonder- 
ful, 1066  Mt.  Clinton  Pike,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  22801.  ($1.95  for  single  copies;  $1.50  for 
2-7  copies;  $1.25  each  for  10  copies  or 
more.  Cash  orders  postpaid.) 

Aaron  B.  Blank,  Gap,  Pa.,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  to  serve  the  Kinzer  con- 
gregation, Aug.  27.  The  ordination  was  in 
charge  or  Clair  B.  Ebv,  assisted  by  Elam 
Stauffer. 

Mark  Kniss,  missionary  on  furlough  from 
India,  will  speak  at  the  Huber  Church, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  at  their  all-day  fellow- 
ship meeting,  Oct.  15. 

Calendar 


Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  6-23. 


Church  Purchases  Property 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Bronx,  New 
York,  improved  its  facilities  by  buying  a 
new  worship  center  recently  at  435  E.  106th 
St.  In  a predominantly  Spanish  area,  the 
congregation  of  13  members  is  pastored  by 
Ronald  Collins. 

The  newly  purchased  four-story  facility 
also  houses  nine  apartments  which  will  be 
rented  by  the  church  to  interested  parties. 

Pastor  Collins  said,  “We  have  a lot  of 
work  to  do  here  before  we  will  have  this 
building  in  shape,  especially  on  the  first  floor 
where  we  will  be  holding  worship  services. 

Collins  doubles  as  a physics  teacher  at 
Vorhees  Technical  Institute. 


NOTES 


Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  announces  its  second  annual 
homecoming  for  Oct.  14,  15.  Main  features 
include:  Phillies — Armerians  literary  contest, 
Saturday  evening,  and  “David  the  Shepherd 
Boy”  cantata,  Sunday  afternoon. 

Norman  Yutzy  has  been  designated  as 
interim  pastor  of  the  Trissels  congregation, 
Broadway,  Va.,  for  the  period  September 
1967  through  August  1968.  David  Augsburger, 
who  had  been  serving  as  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation, is  now  giving  full  time  at  Men- 
nonite Hour. 

Delbert  Snyder  wrote  from  Jos,  Nigeria, 
"Things  are  working  out  very  well  for  us 
here  (at  the  Baptist  high  school).  So  long 
as  there  isn't  an  evacuation  of  the  North, 
it  looks  as  if  we’ll  be  here  for  the  rest  of 
our  term.  . . . They  have  a real  problem 
getting  teachers  here,  worse  than  in  the 
East.” 

Carson  Moyers,  on  furlough  from  Ghana, 
will  be  living  at  702  College  Ave.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  They  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Goshen 
Seminary  first  semester. 

Recent  field  arrivals  include  the  follow- 
ing: David  Powells,  Aibonito,  P R. ; Michael 
Masts,  Argentine  Chaco;  Kenneth  Schwart- 
zentrubers,  Campinas,  Brazil;  Marie  Kurtz, 
Accra,  Ghana. 

Cyril  Gingerich,  at  the  Abiriba  Joint 
Hospital  in  Biafra  (East  Nigeria),  wrote  the 
following  Aug.  20:  “I  just  learned  that  the 
Presbyterians  are  working  on  starting  a fort- 
nightly communication  to  the  outside  through 
the  Cameroons.  ...  As  soon  as  we  know 
we  will  write  telling  you  how  to  address 
letters  to  us.” 

John  R.  Wenger  in  Israel  reported,  "Tours 
have  kept  us  very  busy  the  past  month.  1 
have  been  in  Jerusalem  most  of  the  time  in 
order  to  coordinate  details.  Since  the  war 
many  regulations  have  changed  and  become 
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more  complicated. 

John  Coffmans,  London,  England,  held 
their  last  worship  service  in  the  Free  Gospel 
Hall,  Sept.  10.  They  will  remain  several 
weeks  at  the  London  Mennonite  Centre 
before  coming  to  Canada  for  furlough. 

David  Hostetler,  Campinas,  Brazil, 
stated,  "The  church  in  Ribeirao  Preto  is 
moving  ahead.  1 saw  that  both  in  Sertaozinho 
and  Ribeirao  Preto  plans  are  well  under  way 
for  expansion.” 

Paul  Kniss,  Bihar,  India,  reported, 
"Relief  work  is  still  taking  much  of  our  time, 
and  will  until  the  end  of  October.  Palamau 
District  has  been  saved  from  a major 
disaster  by  the  combined  efforts  of  govern- 
ment and  relief  agencies. 

"The  free  kitchens  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  September  and  food-for-work  projects 
probably  another  month. 

"About  400  to  500  children  are  fed  one 
meal  per  day  at  each  kitchen.  And  we 
opened  three  food-for-work  projects  (in 
Kuru-Lohardaga)  where  we  pay  workers 
four  pounds  of  milo  for  a day  s work.  There 
are  5,000  workers  thus  employed." 

Change  of  address:  Ben  E.  Eberly  from 
1501  Bell  St.,  to  6206  Woodward,  Amarillo, 
Tex.  79106.  David  Alderfer  from  Aspen, 
Colo.,  to  901  S.  Vallejo,  Denver,  Colo.  80223. 
Tele.:  303  233-0865. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Ridge- 
way, Harrisonburg,  Va. ; five  at  Bethel,  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.;  one  at  Blenheim,  New  Dundee, 
Ont.;  six  at  Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  at  Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Sept. 
24-28.  Dwight  Wadsworth,  Obernhof/Lahn, 
Germany,  at  First  Mennonite,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Oct  1-6.  Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davids- 
ville.  Pa.,  at  West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa,  Oct. 
1-8.  Urie  A.  Bender,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
at  Preston,  Ont.,  Oct.  8-15.  Fred  Augs- 
burger,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  First  Men- 
nonite, Meadville,  Pa.;  Oct.  8-15.  Richard 
Martin,  Elida,  Ohio,  at  Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  22- 
25.  Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.,  Oct.  22-29.  Kenneth  Brenneman, 
Millbank,  Ont.,  at  West  Fairview,  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  Oct.  23-30. 

Alva  Ray  Maust,  Accident,  Md.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  July  2,  to  serve  the 
Cherry  Glade  congregation  at  Bittinger,  Md. 
Erie  Renno  was  in  charge  of  the  ordination, 
assisted  by  Ervin  M.  Miller  and  Ivan  J. 
Miller. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

The  article,  "That  Woman  in  the  Pew,”  by 
Don  Blosser  (8/22/67),  did  me  more  good  as  a 
minister  than  any  article  I’ve  read  for  some  time. 
The  whole  article  was  characterized  by  one 
word,  "honesty.”  Actually,  Eph.  4:12,  13  was 
being  enacted  by  Sister  Rogers  and  Don,  as  well, 
but  the  third  obstacle  “status"  was  in  the  way.  No 


wonder  he  preached  so  much  better  after  this 
incident!  In  fact,  I’m  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
reason  we  don  t have  more  Mennonite  books  on 
our  reading  racks  is  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
very  thing.  We  hesitate  to  say  how  we  "really 
feel!  To  me,  this  is  much  more  satisfactory  for 
emotional  repression  than  is  psychiatry!  Why 
can  t we  unload,  and  by  doing  so,  help  our 
brethren  who  are  having  the  same  battle?  I was 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  was  a younger  brother, 
and  not  "set  in  his  ways  yet.  Thank  God  for 
honesty  in  the  ministry. — Norman  H Teague, 
Casselton,  N.D. 


Concerning  "The  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes 
of  Its  Youth  (July  11  Gospel  Herald ).  However 
justifiable  their  opinions  may  be,  the  presentation 
was  about  90  percent  wrong.  We  never  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath.  Those  articles  practically 
repudiated  the  Mennonite  Church.  I am  not  ready 
to  accept  that. — Elam  B.  Longenecker,  Manheim, 
Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Lincoln  and  Margaret  (Ouelch), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  ninth  child,  seventh  daughter,  Julie 
Ann  Elizabeth,  July  28,  1967.  (One  daughter  and 
one  son  deceased. ) 

Beachy,  Leslie  and  Laurene  (Bontrager), 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Ann, 
Aug.  16,  1967. 

Birky,  Myron  and  Vivian  (Sherwood),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Mvron, 
July  25,  1967 

Boll,  John  E.  and  Anna  Lois  (Good),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Wendell  Jon,  infant  received  for 
adoption,  June  1967. 

Cross,  Joseph  and  Alpha  (Weirich),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Darrin  Eugene,  July  9,  1967. 

Eigsti,  J ames  and  Diane  (Gerber),  New 
Orleans,  La.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Heiki  Lara, 
Aug.  6,  1967. 

King,  Darrell  H.  and  Mary  Ann  (Hostetler), 
Mentone,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Phillip 
Dean. 

King,  Glen  E.  and  Julia  Ann  (Peachey), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  fourth 
son  and  first  daughter,  Bruce  Edward  and 
Beatrice  Ellen,  Aug.  25,  1967. 

Kornhaus,  Wayne  and  Phyllis  (Rensberger), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  second  son,  Jerald  Lynn,  Sept. 
3,  1967. 

Landis,  Dennis  and  Eileen  (Souder),  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  first  child,  Lynn  Michele,  July  23,  1967. 

Leatherman,  Ralph  and  Patricia  Ann 
(Alderfer),  Roslindale,  Mass.,  first  child,  Brian  Scott, 
Aug.  20,  1967. 

Martin,  Gary  E.  and  Darlene  (Detrow),  Lee- 
tonia,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Kay, 
Aug.  18,  1967. 

Mishier,  Gerald  and  Esther  (Yoder),  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jane 
Annette,  Sept.  4,  1967. 

Nisely,  David  and  Delmy  (Enriquez),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Paul  Eugene,  Aug.  28,  1967 

Nussbaum,  Gordon  ana  Marjorie  (Gerber), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  fourth  son,  Kip  Rvan,  Aug.  27, 
1967. 

Rittenhouse,  Jacob  and  Nancy  (Mast), 
Eugene,  Ore.,  first  child,  Brian  Sean,  Sept.  7, 
1967. 

Stahly,  Devon  and  Patricia  (Metzler),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child.  Shelly  Renae,  Aug.  23,  1967. 

Steiner,  Harold  and  June  (Lehman),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Ruth  Ann, 
Sept.  2,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachey — Kauffman. — Dale  E.  Beachey,  Arthur 
(III.)  cong.,  and  Verda  J Kauffman,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Bonneyville  cong.,  bv  Galen  Johns,  Aug.  26, 
1967. 

Bomtrager — Miller. — Marvin  J.  Borntrager, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Joyce  Yvonne  Miller,  Middle- 
bury, Ind.,  both  of  Forks  cong.,  by  Sylvester  R. 
Haarer,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Buckwalter — Kauffman. — J Clair  Buckwalter, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Carpenter  cong.,  and  A.  Marjory 
Kauffman,  Exeland  (Wis. ) cong.,  by  Floyd  Kauff- 
man, Aug.  26,  1967. 

Deardorff — Drury. — Glen  David  Deardorff,  East 
Berlin,  Pa.,  and  Susan  Faye  Drury,  Dover,  Pa., 
by  B.  L.  Bucher,  June  19,  1967. 

Hinz — Alderfer. — Walter  Hinz,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Morning  View  cong.,  and  Rachel  Alderfer, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Plains  cong.,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  by 
Emery  Helmuth  and  Henry  P.  Yoder,  Aug.  5, 
1967.' 

Horst — Shenk. — Elvin  M.  Horst,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Arlene  R.  Shenk,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
both  of  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  bv  Earl  Martin,  June 
10,  1967. 

Jones — Delp. — Harold  B.  Jones  and  Grace  S. 
Delp,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong., 
by  Harold  G.  Eshleman,  June  10,  1967. 

Henry — Kurtz. — Spencer  L Henry,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  and 
Doris  Jean  Kurtz,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Zion  cong., 
by  Ross  Goldfus,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Horst — Beiler. — John  Linford  Horst,  Gap,  Pa., 
Weaverland  cong.,  and  Sadie  S.  Beiler,  Still  Pond, 
Md.,  Mennonite  Christian  Fellowship  tong.,  by 
A.  Mark  Rohrer,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

King — Yoder. — Dwight  Y.  King,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Pershing  Street  cong.,  and  Kathleen  G. 
Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by 
Sanford  E.  King,  assisted  by  A.  Lloyd  Swartzen- 
druber.  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Martin — Hooley. — Dwayne  Martin,  Newark, 
Del.,  Wilmington  cong.,  and  Patricia  Hooley,  Kal- 
ispell,  Mont.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  by  D.  D. 
Brenneman,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Martin — Martin. — Murray  Martin,  Elmira  (Ont. ) 
cong.,  and  Ruth  Martin,  Glen  Allan  (Ont.)  cong., 
by  Nelson  Martin,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Nisly — Miller. — Marvin  Nisly,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
Marlboro  Cons,  cong.,  and  Fern  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger  and  Jerry  Miller,  Aug.  26,  1967 

Oehlert — Trover. — James  Lee  Oehlert,  Haven, 
Kan.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Marshal  Kay  Trover, 
Yoder,  Kan.,  Pershing  Street  cong.,  by  K.  J. 
Karstensen,  June  30,  1967. 

Peachey — Wert. — R.  Robert  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Joann  R.  Wert, 
Rheems,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  by  Clarence 
E.  Lutz,  Sept.  2,  1967 

Peifer — Brubaker. — Jay  L.  Peifer  and  Eleanor 
J.  Brubaker,  both  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  East  Peters- 
burg cong,,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Prendergast — Fisher. — John  Prendergast.  Her- 
shey.  Pa.,  Steelton  cong.,  and  Violet  Fisher,  Gran- 
ville, Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  by  William 
Z.  Yovanovieh,  June  3,  1967. 

Rutt — Gingerich. — Carl  Nelson  Rutt,  New 
Holland  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Lovina  Gingerich, 
Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  John  M.  Drescher, 
Sept.  1,  1967. 

Shoemaker — Bacher. — Loren  Shoemaker,  Ri- 
dott.  III  , and  Vesta  Bacher,  Wolford,  N.D.,  Lake- 
view  cong.,  by  Eli  G.  Hochstetler,  Sept.  1,  1967. 

Swartz — Kauffman. — Keith  Swartz,  Premont, 
Tex.,  United  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Emma 
Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo.,  Mt.  Pisgah  cong.,  by 
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Daniel  Kauffman,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by 
Samuel  Swartz,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  19, 
1967. 

Zehr — Schertz. — Harold  Zehr,  Normal,  III., 
Bloomington  cong.,  and  Ruth  (Springer) 

Schertz,  Metamora  (111.)  cong.,  by  Roy 

Bucher,  Aug.  27,  1967, 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Kennel,  Priscilla  E.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  K. 
and  Mary  (Esch)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  31,  1886;  died  at  the  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  July  18,  1967;  aged  81  y.  1 m. 
18  d.  On  Oct.  26,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Isaac 
G.  Kennel,  who  died  June  21,  1962.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (E.  Aquila  and  Elam  D),  one  daugh- 
ter (Ruth),  2 foster  daughters  (Arlene — Mrs. 
Charles  Calhoun  and  Mary  Louise — Mrs. 
Robert  Russell),  5 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  3 brothers  (John  E.,  Elam  B.,  and 
Elmer  J.).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple 
Grove  Church  (Atglen),  where  funeral  services 
were  held  July  22,  with  Clair  Umble,  Herman 
Glick,  and  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  officiating. 

Metzger,  Bradley,  son  of  John  Henry  and 
Anna  Mary  (Martin)  Metzger,  was  bom  Jan.  29, 
1966;  died  by  drowning  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  Wallenstein,  Ont.,  June  19,  1967;  aged 
1 y.  4 m.  21  d.  Surviving  besides  his  parents 
is  one  sister  (Charlotte  Joy).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Glen  Allan  Church,  June 
22,  with  Nelson  Martin  and  Amsey  Martin 
officiating. 

Rittenhouse,  Harvey  B.,  son  of  Henry  F. 
and  Lizzie  (Bergey)  Rittenhouse,  was  bom  in 
Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1898;  died  at 
Sellersviile,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1967;  aged  68  y.  9 m. 
22  d.  On  June  3,  1925,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Lapp,  who  died  Nov.  27,  1966.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Henry  L.  and  Lester  L.),  one 
daughter  (Mary  E.),  and  7 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept  5,  with  John 
Lapp,  Leroy  Godshall,  and  Curtis  Bergey 
officiating. 

Schlabach,  Alvin  Ray,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Miller)  Schlabach,  was  born  Nov.  26,  1921; 
died  Aug.  7,  1967;  aged  45  y.  8 m.  12  d.  On 
Aug.  2,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Mae  Mast, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Eugene 
and  Larry),  his  father  and  stepmother,  one  brother 
(Walter),  one  sister  (Mary  Ellen — Mrs.  John 
Gingerich),  4 half  brothers,  6 half  sisters,  2 
stepbrothers,  and  3 stepsisters.  His  mother  and 
one  half  brother  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  Topeka,  Ind. 
Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of  Wilbur  Yoder 
and  Joe  Swartz. 

Troyer,  Robert  Eugene,  son  of  Moses  and 
Katie  (Hostetler)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Mar.  26,  1935;  died  in  an  auto  accident  at 
Adrian,  Tex.,  Aug.  12,  1967;  aged  32  v.  4 m. 
17  d.  On  Aug.  2,  1965,  he  was  married  to 
Glenna  Boggs,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
his  parents,  one  daughter  (Donna  Sue),  4 
brothers  and  one  sister  (Emanuel,  Etta  Woods, 
Vernon,  Junior,  and  Kenneth).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hartville  Church,  Aug.  16,  with 
Edward  Diener  officiating. 

Weber,  Edna,  daughter  of  Jonas  L.  and 
Barbara  (Koch)  Bowman,  was  born  near 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  May  21,  1896;  died  at  Frick 
Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Sept.  4, 
1967;  aged  71  y.  3 m.  14  d.  On  June  14,  1922, 
she  was  married  to  Lewis  S.  Weber,  who  died 
Nov.  20,  1963.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Seleda  M , 
Alice,  and  Elona — Mrs.  J.  M.  Taylor).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Scottdale  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  6,  with  Gerald  C.  Studer 
officiating. 


Items  and 


A Christian  radio  station,  KJNP,  to  be  de- 
voted solely  to  spreading  the  gospel,  will  be 
erected  at  North  Pole,  Alaska,  a little  town 
near  Fairbanks,  to  serve  250,000  people  in 
the  far  north.  Helping  to  underwrite  the 
station  are  the  Back  to  the  Bible  Broadcast, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Haven  of  Rest  Broadcast, 
Hollywood;  and  the  Heaven  and  Home  Hour, 
Glendale,  Calif. 

Mennonites  have  been  operating  a Chris- 
tian coffeehouse  this  summer  at  Grand  Bend 
on  Lake  Huron.  Grand  Bend,  a town  of  800 
people,  has  a population  of  20,000  on  sum- 
mer weekends  when  teenagers  swarm  into 
it  from  many  parts  of  Ontario  and  Michigan. 
The  town  has  received  much  unfavorable 
publicity  because  of  teenage  riots.  The  cof- 
feehouse is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Zurich,  Ont. 

o o o 

Some  2,000  Old  Order  and  Amish  Menno- 
nites in  the  Kitchener  area  of  Ontario  are 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  new  Canada 
Pension  Plan.  They  regard  it  as  a type  of 
insurance,  which  (to  them)  shows  distrust  in 
God.  Twice  Prime  Minister  Pearson  has  re- 
plied saying  there  can  be  no  exceptions  to 
the  new  pension.  The  Mennonites  are  now 
petitioning  Ottawa  once  more,  and  if  their 
request  is  again  rejected,  they  say  they  will 
have  to  move  to  some  other  country. 

o o O 

Canada’s  270,000  Jews  gave  an  incredible 
$20,000,000  to  the  Israel  Emergency  Fund 
within  three  weeks  of  the  first  shot  being 
fired.  This  is  nearly  $75  a head,  babes  in 
arms  included. 

. According  to  the  August  issue  of  Maclean’s 
magazine,  “Never  in  Canadian  history  has 
so  much  been  raised  in  a crash  program  so 
quickly.  What’s  more,  it’s  still  coming  in.” 

In  Toronto  the  chief  fund  raiser  was 
Philip  Givins,  a former  mayor.  Shifts  of 
volunteer  workers  processed  $1,000,000  a day 
in  the  basement  boardroom  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Services  building.  Two  police- 
men were  on  round-the-clock  guard,  and  a 
bank  set  up  a special  branch  in  the  base- 
ment, with  an  assistant  manager  and  two 
tellers  to  take  deposits. 

(The  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  Israel  some  $600,000,000 — 
almost  all  of  which  has  now  been  covered  by 
donations  from  Jews  around  the  world.) 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  expressed  support 
for  “the  social  gospel  in  a paper  distributed 
in  Herakleion,  Crete,  to  members  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Central  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  WCC’s  current 
emphasis  on  evangelism. 

There  is  no  doubt,”  Mr.  Graham  s paper 
said,  “that  the  social  gospel  has  directed  its 
agencies  toward  the  release  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  suffering  humanity.  I am  for  it! 


Comments 


I believe  it  is  biblical. 

"However,”  he  added,  “I  am  convinced 
that  we  do  not  have  a personal  gospel  and 
a social  gospel.  There  is  one  gospel  and 
one  gospel  only,  and  that  gospel  is  the 
dynamic  of  God  to  change  the  individual 
and,  through  the  individual,  society. 

Acknowledging  that  some  evangelical 
Christians  have  deemphasized  the  role  of 
the  church  in  social  change,  he  said; 

“If  evangelicals  have  forgotten  their  social 
responsibility,  it  is  due  to  a perversion  in 
their  teaching  and  a reaction  against  the 
'social  gospel,’  but  not  because  evangelism 
and  the  personal  appropriation  of  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord  does  not  involve  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  suffering  of  humanity. 

O O O 

World  Outlook,  a Methodist  magazine,  has 
accused  the  United  States  of  “barbaric  prac- 
tices” in  its  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  one  of  the  severest  criticisms  of  the  war 
effort  to  appear  in  a church  publication,  the 
editorial  claimed  that  "since  the  Nuremberg 
Trials,  we  could  even  be  called  to  account 
legally  for  our  complicity. 

The  statement,  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  magazine,  published  by  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  was  written  by  Outlook 
editor  Arthur  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  a lay  theologian. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  “our  conduct  of  the 
war  is  increasingly  not  only  dangerous  and 
stupid  but  also  immoral.”  It  is,  he  added, 
“producing  a sense  of  frustration  in  this 
country  which  drives  us  to  ever  more  reckless 
and  irrational  acts. 

Of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  along 
the  Chinese  border,  Mr.  Moore  wrote; 

"What  is  equally  disturbing  is  the  very 
strong  possibility  that  President  Johnson  au- 
thorized bombing  these  targets  for  internal 
political  reasons.  It  is  surely  more  than  coin- 
cidental that  this  authorization  followed  a 
growing  wave  of  dissatisfaction  with  both  the 
war’s  progress  and  President  Johnson’s  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

“Men  like  Catholic  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  left-wing  kooks 
and  there  are  signs  that  the  Republicans 
may  decide  to  emerge  as  the  ‘peace  party.’ 

“Under  these  circumstances,  President 
Johnson  may  feel  that  he  is  fighting  for  his 
political  life.” 

e e o 

An  experimental  cattle  project  in  Kwilu 
Province,  Congo,  has  received  $6,000  from 
CROP  (funds  provided  by  the  Dakotas, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas).  The 
project  began  a year  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
aid  victims  who  had  sustained  losses  of 
their  herds  during  the  Kwilu  rebellion.  One 
herd  of  6,000  head  was  completely  wiped 
out.  The  project  was  initiated  by  Archie 
Graber  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Relief 
Agency. 

The  CPRA  buys  the  cattle  and  retains 
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title.  The  cattle  are  loaned  out  to  village  co- 
operatives, which  pay  $20  for  each  calf  born. 
When  there  are  enough  calves  to  start  a 
herd,  the  original  cattle  are  returned  and 
' reinvested"  in  other  village  cooperatives. 

o e © 

A Christian  student  union  in  Brazil  has 
canceled  a cooperative  project  with  Cornell 
University-  The  project  was  canceled  as  a re- 
sult of  student  feeling  in  Brazil  aroused  by 
the  revelation  of  CIA  subsidy  of  North 
American  student  organizations.  As  a result 
all  North  American  students  “are  now  under 
suspicion  in  Brazil  (at  least  among  movement- 
oriented  students).” 

College  students  heading  for  graduate 
school  may  be  more  interested  in  careers  in 
the  Christian  ministry  than  ever  before.  A 
recent  announcement  by  the  Duke  University 
Divinity  School  dean’s  office  indicated  that  all 
previous  records  of  initial  enrollments  in  its 
bachelor  of  divinity  and  master  of  religious 
education  programs  have  been  broken  by 
admissions  for  the  fall  term  this  year.  No 
less  than  117  new  students  plus  seven  trans- 
fers will  be  enrolled  this  fall. 
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Coming  Next  Week 


THE  WITNESS 

by  Urie  A.  Bender 

Here  is  a book  for  the  person  who  wants 
to  be  a good  witness  for  Christ  but  does 
not  "buy"  some  of  the  examples  of  wit- 
nessing he  has  seen.  The  author  reveals 
what  witnessing  is  and  is  not.  He  presents 
the  kind  of  witnessing  that  fits  naturally 
into  day-by-day  living.  Here  you  will  find 
the  kind  of  witnessing  that  is  meaningful 
both  to  the  witness  and  the  one  being  wit- 
nessed to.  $3.00 
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The  Middle  East:  A World  on  Trial 
Amos.  Prophet  of  Righteousness 
It's  Later  Than  You  Think! 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk 
John  M.  Drescher 
Virgil  Vogt 
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Amos,  Prophet  of  Righteousness 

By  John  M.  Drescher 


(Editor’s  note:  Prophet  of  Righteousness  is  the  second  half 
of  a message  from  Amos  given  June  25  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Mission  Board,  Hesston,  Kan.  This 
also  relates  to  the  current  adult  Sunday  school  studies.) 
Down  in  the  bleak,  barren  backwoods  of  Tekoa, 

Down  in  the  wilderness  by  the  Dead  Sea, 

I was  a farmer. 

Some  spoke  of  me  as  being  a stern  man. 

Some  said  I was  stubborn  and  stuck  too  strictly  to  certain 
ideas. 

Some  said  I was  sentimental  and  too  concerned  with  social 
and  civic  justice. 

I spent  my  days  and  nights  in  the  fields  where  the  sky 
meets  the  earth  and  where  nothing  stands  between  a 
man  and  his  God. 

And  as  I plowed,  I prayed,  for  the  concern  of  my  people 
was  heavy  on  my  heart. 

Before  God’s  searching  light  my  sins  and  the  sins  of  my 
people  were  heavy  on  my  heart  as  I prayed. 

Then  one  night  a voice  spoke  to  me  in  a vision.  And  I 
knew  it  was  the  voice  of  God.  I heard  God  say,  I 
am  He  who  calls  prophets  from  the  wilderness.  For  few 
hear  My  voice  where  the  fields  are  fertile  and  where 
life  is  smooth. 

“I  am  going  to  cry  judgment  upon  My  people. 
Because  they  hear  and  hear  and  love  to  hear,  but 
do  not  do.” 

And  I repented,  for  I was  one  with  my  people.  I prayed, 
“Lord,  do  not  destroy  them.  For  they  have  descended 
from  the  suffering  Anabaptists.  Only  You  know  how 
many  thousand  have  died  for  You. 

And  I heard  again.  The  Lord  said,  “I  will  allow  a scourge 
to  come  upon  this  people  greater  than  the  persecution 
experienced  in  Switzerland  and  Russia.  For  they  are  hard 
of  hearing.  ” 

I said,  “Lord,  wait  a little  longer  and  perchance  they  will 


listen.” 

"Look,”  said  the  Lord.  “What  do  you  see?”  And  I said, 
“I  see  a large  level  like  a carpenter  uses.  I see  it 
laid  on  the  edge  of  a great  board  and  the  board  is 
exceedingly  warped  and  crooked.  And  Your  righteousness 
is  the  level  which  measures  every  man.” 

“Go  then,”  said  the  Lord,  “and  prophesy  unto  the  people. 
Tell  them  I am  preparing  to  bring  judgment  upon 
them  for  their  willful  turning  and  their  crooked  ways.” 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  I attended  a great  religious 
meeting.  And  I saw  the  great  come  together — delegates 
of  every  kind. 

Great  speeches  were  given. 

Great  offerings  were  taken. 

Great  plans  were  laid  out. 

And  I heard  some  boast  of  our  history — 

And  what  we  had  accomplished, 

And  what  we  are  doing. 

And  what  shall  be  done. 

All  with  little  reference  to  the  Lord  or  His  Holy  Spirit. 
There  was  little  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,’  for  conviction 
was  gone.  Everything  seemed  to  arise  out  of  discussion 
and  not  out  of  devotion  and  discipleship.  Few  messages 
flowed  from  earnest  searching  of  the  Scripture.  And  I 
knew  that  Anabaptism  had  lost  its  soul. 

My  heart  burned.  The  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  made  me 
tremble.  The  love  and  holiness  of  God  drove  me  to  a 
high  pulpit.  And  I shouted,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord. 

“Because  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam,  I will  bring  judgment  upon  the  nations.  Such 
injustice  shall  not  go  unpunished.’ 

And  My  people  applauded  and  carried  placards,  for  they  have 
always  been  taught  the  treachery  of  warfare. 

“Because  of  the  iniquities  of  the  churches  whose  members  go 
to  war  and  whose  leaders  sanction  war  I will  pour  out 
My  wrath  until  those  fighting  fundamentalists  know 
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that  vengeance  belongeth  unto  Me.” 

Again  all  agreed,  for  my  people  always  held  that  Christ’s 
call  is  to  lay  aside  the  sword  and  to  love  peace. 

“Because  the  modernists  take  the  miraculous  from  My  Word 
and  deny  the  deity  of  My  Son,  I will  not  withhold 
My  wrath.” 

Now  many  clapped  their  hands,  for  God’s  Word 
must  always  be  referred  to  with  reverence. 

“For  the  disloyalty  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonites 
and  the  Mennonite  Brethren  I will  bring  judgment 
upon  them.  For  I,  the  Lord,  am  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons.” 

The  response  now  was  less,  for  these  also  spring  from 
the  suffering  Anabaptists.  But  still  in  the  minds  of  some 
they  denied  certain  distinctive  doctrines  and  deserved  the 
disgust  of  true  disciples. 

“And  you  Mennonites — your  transgressions  rise  before  Me 
like  a wall  so  high  I can  no  longer  see  your  attendance 
at  your  meetinghouses.  I cannot  see  your  works  of 
relief.  I cannot  hear  your  hymns  of  congregational 
song.” 

Now  there  was  complete  silence  while  each  looked  to  see 
what  the  other  thought.  “Do  you  ask  what  you  have 
done?”  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  “Two  terrible  evils  char- 
acterize your  lives.  You  love  ease  and  luxury  and  you 
lack  love  and  mercy.  You  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
materialism.  This  is  your  God.  You  show  it  by  your 
complaints  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  your  giving 
of  less  than  a half  tithe.  You  love  larger  houses,  sports 
cars,  and  boats.  You  admire  the  man  who  can  make 
wealth  more  than  the  one  who  lives  close  to  God.  You 
look  down  on  the  poor.  You  covet  things  and  more 
things.  You  constantly  buy  bigger  and  better  as  your 
income  increases,  even  though  more  and  more  people 
go  hungry,  and  children  die  for  lack  of  food  and  clothes. 
You  are  the  haves’  and  you  care  less  and  less  for  the 
have-nots.  You  are  satisfied  to  get  richer  while  the 
poor  become  poorer.  ” 

“Ah,”  you  say,  "we  are  examples  in  relief  work  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  world.  Others  trust  us  with  great 
causes.” 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  “Where  have  you  sacrificed?  Where 
have  you  denied  yourself  one  thing  you  wanted  in  order 
to  give  more?  Where  have  you  allowed  yourself  to  be 
hurt  for  the  sake  of  justice  for  another? 

You  love  beds  of  ease  and  desire  more  leisure  while 
the  world  burns.  You  buy  bigger  and  bigger  cars  and 
wardrobes,  not  out  of  need,  but  to  stay  in  the  latest 
style. 

You  build  bigger  and  bigger  houses  and  bank  accounts. 
You  have  your  winter  houses  and  summer  houses.  You 
live  high  on  the  hog. 

You  are  known  internationally  as  those  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  in  fullness  of  bread. 

Woe  to  you  who  are  at  ease  in  your  churches  and  who 
put  pride  in  bricks,  brides,  baptisms,  and  banquets. 


Woe  to  you  who  are  secure  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  who  put  secret  trust  in  armaments  and 
governments  of  men. 

Woe  to  you  who  love  silly  songs  of  this  passing  world 
more  than  the  songs  of  Zion  and  who  love  to  sit  by 
your  stereos  and  TV’s  more  than  to  kneel  in  prayer 
and  study  My  Word. 

Woe  to  you  who  eat  three  meals  a day  and  demand  morning 
and  midnight  snacks  with  little  concern  for  the  starving 
and  hungry  world. 

How  have  you  returned  to  the  Lord  for  bringing  you  into  a 
good  land?  By  taking  its  goodness  and  godlessness  to 
yourself,  by  forgetting  the  purifying  effect  experienced 
through  persecution,  by  complaining  that  you  do 
not  have  more. 

Know  this:  You  will  be  crushed  by  your  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. The  peril  of  plenty  shall  devour  you.  And 
the  poor  whom  you  crush  by  your  unconcern  will  cry 
out  your  judgment. 

“A  second  evil  shall  not  go  unpunished.  You  are  more 
just  than  merciful  and  loving.  You  criticize  the  fighting 
fundamentalists,  but  where  is  your  love  for  each  other? 
You  condemn  Vietnam  but  battle  between  yourselves. 
You  put  out  of  your  mind  as  much  as  possible  the 
suffering,  sick,  and  segregated.  So  you  won’t  need  to 
suffer  even  in  thinking  about  them. 

You  businessmen — you  are  known  as  shrewd  rather  than 
spiritual.  You  are  known  as  sharp  in  making  deals.  You 
drive  hard  bargains.  You  demand  discounts  even  from  the 
poor  who  can  hardly  make  a margin. 

You  are  quick  to  deny  another  help  who  would  borrow 
from  you,  blaming  such  for  mismanagement  or  poor 
motivation,  while  priding  yourself  in  frugality. 

For  this  God  will  bring  sharp  punishment  and  your  children 
shall  be  driven  into  the  captivity  of  lust  and  pride. 

You  church  members — you  imagine  you  please  God  by 
attending  church  once  a week  and  giving  tithes  and 
offerings  while  doing  as  you  please. 

You  even  think  God  is  pleased  by  beautiful  buildings  and 
exquisite  architecture. 

Know  that  the  Lord  calls  for  repentance  and  not  an  attend- 
ance report,  sacrifice  and  not  excess  money,  compassion 
and  not  contention  for  a certain  ritual. 

Some  of  you  can’t  wait  until  the  church  service  is  over  so 
you  can  engage  in  Sunday  pleasure,  so  you  can  make 
a business  deal,  so  you  can  golf  on  the  green  or  sport 
at  the  seashore. 

And  you  religious  leaders — Thus  saith  the  Lord,  you  travel 
across  the  country  to  preach  a sermon,  but  you  will 
not  go  across  the  street  to  hear  one. 

You  love  to  outline  programs  for  people  to  follow,  yet 
you  do  not  practice  what  you  preach. 

You  speak  of  the  demands  of  discipleship,  but  deny 
God’s  right  in  your  own  life. 

You  confine  your  religious  life  to  the  temple  and  turn 
that  into  buying  and  selling. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


I hear  your  voice — ‘We  are  not  all  bad.  We  do  many  good 
things.  Don’t  put  us  all  in  one  pot.’  ” 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I want  holy  living,  not  lukewarmness. 
I want  life  good,  not  merely  doing  good  things.  1 want 
truthful  living,  not  nicely  worded  resolutions.  I want 
mercy  and  love,  not  merely  preaching  peaceful  platitudes. 

I hear  you  say,  ‘Go  first  to  your  own  family.  Practice  what 
you  preach  at  home.  Go  home  to  your  wilderness  where 
nothing  grows.  There  prophesy  until  it  rains. 

And  until  you  have  vegetation  there,  don’t  tell  us  of 
our  dryness  and  barrenness.’ 

I have  heard  it  all 

And  I shall  return. 

But  know  this — God’s  judgment  shall  return  to  you. 

It  will  not  stay  against  luxurious  living  and  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  poor  and  needy. 

Every  deed  shall  be  brought  into  judgment. 

Every  unrighteousness  shall  return  upon  your  heads. 

Unless  you  repent,  sorrow  shall  sweep  over  you  like  a great 
landslide,  wiping  out  all  before  it. 

Every  house  built  by  injustice  or  unconcern  for  others  has  a 
foundation  of  decaying  bones.  It  shall  not  stand.  And 
your  children  will  not  dwell  in  it. 

Your  money  which  you  withheld  from  the  needy  shall  eat 
like  cancer  through  your  fine  clothing  and  your  flesh. 

And  the  trinkets  you  treasure  shall  turn  like  poisonous 
arrows  to  your  empty  heart.” 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  "While  it  is  day  decide  to  repent.  Only 
then  will  judgment  be  stayed.  And  let  justice  roll  down 
like  waters  and  righteousness  like  a mighty  stream.” 


Ann  Street  Church 


The  Ann  Street  Mennonite  Church  was  founded  in  1919  in  a 
converted  saloon  building  located  at  Western  and  Carden  streets  in 
Peoria,  111.,  by  the  Illinois  Mission  Board.  Later  it  was  transferred 
to  the  General  Mission  Board.  In  1927  the  present  location  was 
purchased  at  2101-5  West  Ann  Street,  and  a frame  building  with 
parsonage  adjoining  was  erected.  From  1954  to  1900  the  building 
was  enlarged  to  double  its  size  and  remodeled  to  provide  classrooms, 
library,  nursery,  and  other  facilities  along  with  a larger  auditorium. 
In  1900  the  congregation  became  independent.  ].  J.  Hostetler  has 
served  as  the  pastor  since  1952.  The  present  membership  is  99,  with 
six  in  CPS,  VS,  and  mission  services. 


Punch  Lines 

Summaries  of  summaries  are  not  always  helpful.  But  let 
me  try  anyway.  So,  here  are  some  of  the  punch  lines  taken 
from  the  minutes  of  the  latest  Stewardship  Council  meeting. 
You  will  at  least  get  some  clue  about  the  thinking  of  and 
trends  anticipated  by  your  Stewardship  servants. 

“Home  visits”  of  members  is  a very  vital  part  of  the 
stewardship  program.  Ninety-five  percent  of  people  con- 
tacted in  their  homes  make  pledges. 

One  church  raised  their  giving  by  $6,000  last  year  be- 
cause they  introduced  gifts  of  grain,  appreciated  stocks, 
etc.,  making  large  gifts  with  tax  benefits  possible. 

A Treasurer  s Manual  is  being  prepared  which  will  help 
congregations  toward  accuracy,  ease,  and  efficiency  in 
accounting. 

One  conference  area  is  planning  to  establish  a retire- 
ment program  for  all  ministers  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Wills  Emphasis  of  this  year  will  be  continued  and 
broadened  to  include  estate  planning,  money  manage- 
ment, annuities,  and  trust  alternatives.  The  idea  of 
“deferred”  or  “future”  gifts  will  be  included. 
Conference  stewardship  committees  should  be  aware  that 
John  Rudy  will  continue  to  be  available  to  serve  them. 
A counseling  service  for  young  people  on  money  manage- 
ment, installment  buying,  setting  up  in  business,  or 
farming  is  needed. 

Stewardship  of  persons  as  God’s  gifts  to  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  emphasized  during  the  coming  biennium. 
It  is  encouraged  that  Stewards  of  the  Gospel  be  used  by 
congregations  which  have  not  studied  this  excellent  text. 
Some  denominations  feel  there  should  be  taxes  on  church 
property.  Others  feel  the  service  of  the  church  to  the 
community  warrants  exemption.  Some  favor  a gift  to  the 
city  by  the  congregation  for  fire  and  police  protection. 
If  large  churches  would  give  110  percent  of  churchwide 
and  district  giving  quotas,  small  ones  could  give  just 
50  percent  of  the  quota  and  still  all  objectives  could  be 
met! 

Every  congregation  is  encouraged  to  use  the  Stewardship 
for  Mission  program.  One  of  the  most  important  facets 
of  the  program  is  the  every-home  visitation  which  pro- 
vides for  member-to-member  confrontation  about  per- 
sonal stewardship  responsibility. 

Films,  printed  materials,  personal  resources  are  available 
through  the  Stewardship  Office  at  Scottdale. 

J.  J.  Hostetler  was  appointed  by  General  Conference  as 
Secretary  of  Stewardship  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a vear  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Faith  of  Our  Fathers  and  Ours 


Where  have  we  gotten  the  idea  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
a Christian?  Where  have  we  gotten  the  license  to  live  in 
ease  and  luxury  simply  because  we  are  not  forced  to  do 
otherwise  by  our  government  or  community?  Where  have 
we  gotten  the  idea  that  because  we  may  have  been  born  into 
a Christian  home,  we  have  a free  pass  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church? 

Today  our  country  is  taking  on  more  and  more  aspects 
of  government  control  in  community  and  individual  life. 
Along  with  the  handouts  of  the  great  society,  the  govern- 
ment is  telling  us  more  and  more  what  we  can  and  cannot 
do.  Some  people  look  to  the  church  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  expectations.  “What  is  the  least  I must  give?” 
and  “What  can  I gain  from  the  church?” 

The  churches  of  today’s  America  are  saturated  by  people 
who  have  never  made  their  beliefs  personal,  never  confronted 
Christ,  never  have  asked  themselves,  “What  does  this  mean 
for  me  to  be  a follower  of  Jesus  Christ?” 

Today  we  are  not  hounded  and  persecuted  for  our  faith 
as  our  forefathers  were.  By  and  large,  no  one  in  our  com- 
munities cares  what  we  do  in  our  churches  or  personal 
lives  as  long  as  we  do  not  disturb  them  or  the  status 
quo.  Are  we  to  assume,  therefore,  that  it  is  unimportant 
what  we  do  with  our  lives  in  making  our  faith  live?  We 
sing,  "Faith  of  our  fathers!  holy  faith!  We  will  be  true  to 
thee  till  death!”  What  “faith  are  we  being  true  to? 

In  most  areas  Mennonites  are  regarded  as  a people,  not 
a church.  We  need  to  ask  why  our  church  building  is  not 
effective  in  winning  those  of  nonchurch  backgrounds.  Why 
have  we  felt  the  need  sometimes  to  isolate  ourselves,  literally, 
from  the  communities  in  which  we  live?  Have  our  unique 
practices  and  customs  kept  us  from  being  more  effective? 

How  unique  (or  separate)  are  we  really?  In  matters  of 
clothing  we  stress  simplicity;  our  worship  services  may  be  a 
bit  different;  nonresistance  may  seem  unusual  to  some 
(although  this  practice  of  nonparticipation  in  war  is  be- 
coming popular);  a few  of  our  ordinances  may  stand  out 
as  unique.  But  the  rest  of  our  outward  living  practices 
are  little  different  from  those  around  us.  We  work  at  many 
of  the  same  occupations  as  others;  we  live  in  homes;  use 
the  same  methods  of  transportation  and  communication  as 
others;  buy  the  same  consumer  items  as  any  average  person; 
and  accumulate  a hoard  of  “things”  around  us  as  neces- 
sities of  twentieth-century  living. 

How  do  we  accept  the  challenge  of  living  lives  of  radical 
discipleship  today?  Can  we,  as  followers  of  Christ,  meet  the 
real  spiritual,  physical,  and  social  needs  of  our  world,  or 


had  we  best  stay  in  our  safe,  isolated,  and  sterile  territories? 

What  about  today’s  standard  of  living?  How  much  are  we 
pressed  into  the  mold  of  mass  advertising  in  needing  to  ac- 
quire this  yet,  and  that  yet?  Can  we  dare  to  forget  our  old 
notions  about  nonconformity  and  accept  even  firmer  disci- 
plines for  ourselves?  If  nonconformity  has  meant  a witness 
against  changing  fads  and  styles,  perhaps  it  should  now  be 
a clear  testimony  against  the  terrible  excess  of  time,  money, 
and  energy  spent  on  ourselves.  Anything  which  is  more  than 
the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  bears 
close  scrutiny.  What  are  the  symbols  of  wealth  today?  Can 
we  consistently  witness  against  these? 

What  about  material  security  and,  in  contrast,  the  pockets 
of  poverty  we  find  around  us?  After  stockpiling  reserves, 
capital  investments,  equities,  insurance  policies  of  all  kinds, 
one  can  smugly  say,  “Isn’t  it  great  to  trust  in  God  for 
our  daily  bread?’  Are  these  things  prerequisites?  If  so, 
what  about  the  unemployed,  or  ill,  or  aged  persons,  who 
do  not  share  these  benefits?  Or  those  in  high-rent-and- 
few-accommodations  apartments  in  crowded  city  blocks? 
What  does  radical  discipleship  mean  in  these  settings? 

What  about  the  race  issues?  the  war  mania?  the  new 
morality?  These  are  but  a few  needs  of  our  times.  How  we 
accept  on  one  hand  the  call  of  God  to  be  His  followers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  responsibility  for  the  needs  of 
the  world,  will  determine  in  a large  measure  how  power- 
fully the  gospel  will  be  able  to  work,  as  it  aggressively 
reaches  people  for  Christ  and  His  kingdom. — Millard 
Osborne. 

Toughen  Your  Hide-Not  Your  Heart 

Vance  Havner  said,  “The  soldier  of  the  Lord  evermore 
faces  the  problem  of  how  to  toughen  his  hide  without  hard- 
ening his  heart.  We  are  to  endure  hardness  as  good  sol- 
diers. We  are  not  to  fear  criticism  or  slander  or  even  lies. 
The  true  follower  of  Christ  will  need  to  face  such  things.  A 
real  danger  and  pitfall  is  that  we  would  allow  our  hearts  to 
become  hardened  so  that  we  love  persons  less  or  even  allow 
roots  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  in  our  hearts — roots  which 
will  in  time  develop  into  plants  bearing  evil  fruit. 

I believe  the  one  way  to  be  able  to  take  attacks  from 
without  while  maintaining  love  and  compassion  within  is  to 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.” 
This  means  we  are  called  to  accept  what  happens  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  in  strong  confidence  that  His  Spirit  in- 
dwells to  make  us  able  in  all  things. — D. 
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It's  Later 
Than  You  Think 

By  Virgil  Vogt 


A contemporary  proverb  affirms  that,  “It’s  later  than  you 
think.”  And  it  is.  Especially  in  the  churches. 

We  are  hearing  a lot  these  days  about  a “new  morality.” 
Sexual  relationships  before  marriage  or  outside  of  marriage 
are  not  necessarily  wrong,  according  to  this  new  viewpoint. 
In  fact,  it  is  suggested  that  in  some  situations,  this  kind  of 
extramarital  sex  can  be  a good  thing. 

While  such  thoughts,  and  the  behavior  that  goes  with  them, 
are  about  as  old  as  the  human  race,  the  novelty  of  this  new 
development  is  that  such  opinions  are  being  openly  advocated 
in  Christian  churches.  Certain  well-known  church  leaders  and 
scholars  are  deliberately  rejecting  the  traditional  Christian 
view  that  extramarital  sex  is  wrong. 

What  interests  me  is  the  response  of  people  in  the 
churches  to  this  growing  concept  of  a “new  morality.” 
Many  are  fearful  that  if  this  sort  of  thinking  prevails,  we 
shall  soon  find  wholesale  immorality  within  the  churches. 
While  I am  deeply  concerned  about  the  integrity  of  sex 
within  the  life  of  Christians,  I believe  this  fear  is  based 
upon  a false  perception  of  where  we  are  in  relationship  to 
this  problem. 

It’s  later  than  you  think.  What  many  people  fear  may 
happen  in  the  future  has  already  taken  place — and  we 
didn’t  notice.  We  already  have  wholesale  immorality  in  the 
churches.  I am  not  thinking  only  of  the  growing  number  of 
couples  who  have  to  get  married  because  a child  is  on  the 
way.  Nor  is  it  only  those  many  other  couples  in  the 
church  who  would  have  a child  on  the  way  were  it  not 
for  modern  birth  control  techniques.  Our  immorality  is 
even  broader. 

I am  thinking,  rather,  of  the  way  the  large  majority  of 
Christian  young  people  go  about  their  courtship,  and  what 
relationship  this  has  to  what  Jesus  said  about  sexual  mor- 
ality. You  may  recall  that  He  once  said  if  a man  looks  on 
a woman  lustfully  he  has  already  committed  the  sin  of 
adultery.  God’s  judgment  falls  not  only  upon  those  who 

Virgil  Vogt,  Evanston,  111.,  presented  this  message  in  an  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  Chapel  service,  1967. 


engage  in  the  physical  act,  but  also  upon  adulterous  think- 
ing. 

This  concept  of  sexual  morality  cuts  across  a great  deal 
of  courtship  behavior  as  commonly  accepted  in  the  churches 
today.  When  I was  growing  up,  and  I’m  not  aware  of  any 
important  improvements  in  the  meantime,  it  was  quite 
acceptable  for  young  people — good  “Christian”  young  people- 
not  only  to  look  lustfully  at  the  girls  but  to  take  them  out, 
one  by  one,  and  engage  in  all  sorts  of  physical  contacts 
of  the  most  suggestive  kind.  If  the  lustful  look  is  adulterous 
in  God’s  scale  of  values,  how  much  more  would  He  so 
classify  the  heavy  petting  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
Christian  courtship  in  our  time.  Viewed  from  this  perspec- 
tive then,  we  already  have  wholesale  immorality  in  the 
churches.  This  is  not  a danger  coming  upon  us  at  some 
future  time.  It  is  not  a condition  that  can  be  avoided  if 
we  only  silence  the  “new  morality”  theologians.  That 
which  many  people  fear,  has  already  happened.  It’s  later 
than  you  think. 

Let  me  take  another  illustration.  Others  among  us  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rise  of  communism.  In  their 
view,  its  every  advance  must  be  resisted  to  the  last.  They 
are  afraid  that  if  this  kind  of  atheistic  materialism  should 
ever  come  to  this  country  it  would  be  a tragedy  for  the 
churches.  Under  communism  the  Christian  faith  would  be 
in  jeopardy,  for  we  would  be  under  the  control,  pressure, 
and  influence  of  a godless  materialism. 

This  is  also  a false  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threaten 
us.  What  these  Christians  are  afraid  of  for  the  future,  al- 
ready happened  some  time  ago,  and  we  didn’t  notice. 
Materialism  has  already  taken  over  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
godless  materialism,  just  as  atheistic  as  any  variety  known  on 
the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain,  for  that  is  the  essential 
nature  of  all  “materialism” — it  represents  a denial  of  our 
trust  in  God.  Jesus  said,  “You  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon,”  and  Paul  classified  covetousness  as  idolatry.  I 
submit  that  the  god  of  mammon — that  is,  the  god  of 
wealth — is  served  with  as  much  zeal  and  devotion  in  the 
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U.S.  as  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

If  the  communists  would  come  and  take  over  the  country, 

I don’t  think  they  could  devise  a better  system  for  promot- 
ing godless  materialism  than  what  we’ve  got  right  now.  In 
fact,  in  comparison  to  our  system,  theirs  appears  rather 
crude  and  ineffectual.  They  make  the  mistake  of  being 
honest.  They  say  they  do  not  believe  in  God.  This  puts 
every  man  of  faith  on  the  alert.  He  begins  to  see  what 
the  issues  are  and  is  free  to  place  his  allegiance  with 
whomever  he  chooses. 

Our  system  is  much  more  clever  and  sophisticated.  It 
operates  under  the  assumption — flatly  rejected  by  Jesus — that 
you  can  serve  God  and  mammon.  To  comfort  and  encourage 
any  who  may  have  lingering  doubts  about  this  assumption, 
our  system  has  a host  of  convincing  assurances.  Even  our 
money  itself  carries  the  words,  "In  God  We  Trust.  This  is 
typical  of  the  whole  approach  in  our  society.  It’s  the  most 
brilliant  materialistic  strategy  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
not  only  print  pious  phrases  on  the  money;  we  take  many 
of  the  most  money-minded  men  and  clothe  them  with 
religious  respectability.  We  bring  them  to  church,  and  put 
them  on  committees.  We  encourage  them  and  give  them 
thanks,  indicating  in  many  subtle  and  obvious  ways  that 
their  devotion  to  mammon  is,  in  fact,  a service  to  God. 

Even  if  the  communists  were  in  full  control  of  this  country, 

I do  not  believe  they  could  do  a better  job  of  convincing 
young  people  that  economic  abundance  is  one  of  the 
primary  measures  of  success. 

Thus  the  danger  that  people  see  coming  up  over  the 
horizon  is  not  our  real  danger.  It  is  not  communist  materi- 
alism that  threatens  the  integrity  of  Christian  faith  in 
America;  it  is  American  materialism.  Not  the  possible  domin- 
ion of  Moscow,  but  the  established  present  power  of  Wall 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue  is  our  real  danger.  It’s  much 
later  than  you  think. 

Let  us  look  at  one  other  perception  of  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going.  There  are  many  who  fear  that 
worldliness  may  come  into  the  churches  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  may  be  undermined.  According  to  this 
view,  we  must  take  a firm  stand  on  certain  traditional  points 
of  theology  and  ethics  in  order  to  keep  worldliness  from  com- 
ing in. 

But,  brethren,  it’s  much  later  than  that.  Worldliness  came 
in  some  time  ago,  and  we  hardly  noticed.  Attitudes  toward 
sex  and  money  are,  of  course,  fundamental  aspects  of 
worldliness.  And  there  are  others.  I want  to  mention  two, 
very  briefly:  how  we  deal  with  differences,  and  patterns  of 
authority.  These  functions  are  basic  in  any  society,  and 
in  both  cases  the  Christian  is  called  to  be  decisively  dif- 
ferent from  the  world  around. 

In  dealing  with  differences,  especially  among  Christians, 
the  New  Testament  summons  us  to  speak  directly  and 
lovingly  with  those  with  whom  we  differ,  with  the  confi- 
dence that  God  can  lead  us  through  this  process  to  discover 
the  Truth  in  which  both  can  honestly  be  united.  To  fight 
against  those  with  whom  we  differ,  to  criticize  them  in  their 
absence,  to  withdraw  from  them — rejecting  the  possibility  of 
reconciliations,  to  seek  the  triumph  of  one  viewpoint  and 


the  downfall  of  another — all  these  are  characteristics  of  a 
worldly  approach.  It  takes  little  observation  to  realize  that 
such  attitudes  and  procedures  are  not  simply  threatening 
the  church  from  without  but  are  destroying  her  life  from 
within. 

With  regard  to  authority,  Jesus  came  representing  a 
radical  change  in  the  conception  of  authority,  and  the 
exercise  of  power.  In  the  world,  He  said,  the  great  men 
are  those  in  high  places  who  rule  over  their  fellows.  But 
among  His  followers  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  In  their 
circle,  service  for  others  rather  than  authority  over  them 
was  to  be  the  methodology  of  leadership.  Has  not  a worldly 
view  of  authority  made  vast  inroads  in  the  churches?  How 
often  do  we  ourselves  conceive  of  the  great  men  as  those 
who  are  on  top  of  the  organizational  chart?  Yet  this  is 
worldliness  in  a very  fundamental  sense.  It  is  completely 
false  to  the  basic  reality  of  the  universe.  The  men  at  the 
top  of  the  chart  are  not  great  men  unless  they  are  great 
by  reason  of  their  humility,  service,  and  subjection  to  others. 

These  are  just  two  examples — others  could  be  given. 
Perhaps  this  is  enough  for  us  to  see  that  worldliness  is 
not  a danger  threatening  the  church  from  without.  The 
church  does  not  need  to  be  kept  as  it  is  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inroads  of  worldliness.  Rather,  it  needs  to  be  changed 
so  as  to  gain  deliverance  from  a worldliness  which  has 
already  become  firmly  entrenched.  It’s  later  than  you  think. 

One  of  the  deceptive  tactics  of  the  enemy  is  to  make  us 
believe  the  battle  must  be  fought  “out  there.”  It  is  the 
communists  who  must  be  stopped  in  order  to  save  our 
churches  from  materialism.  The  “new  morality”  people  must 
be  stopped  in  order  to  keep  out  sexual  immorality.  The 
worldly  people  must  be  stopped,  lest  a disobedient  attitude 
come  into  the  church.  So  it  often  happens  that  while  we 
are  busily  fighting  all  these  enemies  “out  there,”  our  own 
inner  lives  are  thoroughly  captivated  by  many  of  the  same 
principles  operating  in  our  midst. 

To  have  our  eyes  opened  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
enemy  has  already  gained  power  and  influence  in  the  church 
should  not  lead  to  despair.  It  should  lead  to  repentance.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should  just  give  up;  rather, 
we  should  begin  fighting  in  earnest  at  those  points  where 
it  really  counts.  One  hears  of  the  growing  number  of  people 
who  are  getting  into  the  fight  just  at  this  crucial  level.  It 
is  refreshing  to  meet  these  people  and  to  see  how  God 
has  given  them  strength  to  overcome  the  enemies  that  are 
within. 

Jesus  once  told  the  men  of  His  day,  “Unless  your 
righteousness  exceeds  that  of  the  good  religious  people, 
you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  I don’t  believe 
our  situation  is  as  desperate  or  as  far  gone  as  was  His. 
But  I think  we  are  coming  close  to  it  in  some  places.  Our 
problems  are  sufficiently  chronic,  and  have  been  built  into 
the  church,  its  leadership,  and  its  structures  to  a sufficient 
extent  that  we  must  say  to  some,  perhaps  to  some  of 
you — Unless  your  Christianity  goes  beyond  what  passes 
as  normal  in  your  church,  you  just  won’t  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

It’s  later  thank  you  think.  □ 
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The  Middle  East: 
A World  on  Trial 

By  Wilbert  R.  Shenlc 

The  history  of  Palestine  is,  if  anything,  an  ugly  blot  on 
the  record  of  man.  The  Holy  Land  story  is  a dreary  recital 
of  how  violence  feeds  on  violence.  A people’s  passions  are 
never  so  aroused  as  when  they  are  fighting  a “holy  war” 
and  three  of  the  world’s  major  religions  trace  their  begin- 
nings to  the  Middle  East.  It  is  there  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Muslims  go  to  renew  their  ties  to  an  ancient  heritage. 

By  this  time  the  story  has  become  so  snarled  in  emotion 
and  legend  that  it  provides  little  help  in  unraveling  and 
understanding  the  problems  created  by  the  latest  outburst 
of  hostilities  between  Jew  and  Arab.  One  thing  is  certain: 
This  is  not  just  a private  feud  between  two  neighbors.  The 
United  States  government  has  maintained  a consulate  in 
Jerusalem  more  than  100  years  to  represent  its  citizens’ 
interests  in  the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  Several  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  have  major  stakes  in  the 
historical  sacred  sites  and  exert  much  influence  through 
diplomatic  channels.  The  designs  of  the  major  world 
powers  on  the  area  were  laid  bare  by  their  involvement  in 
militarily  equipping  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  and 
their  maneuvering  during  the  crisis. 

In  July,  one  month  after  the  war,  I visited  Israel  and  the 
Jordan  West  Bank  area.  The  accounts  carried  by  the  Amer- 
ican news  media  had  not  prepared  me  for  what  I saw  and 
felt. 

A Small.  Religious  Segment 

The  “typical”  modern  Israeli  can  hardly  be  characterized 
as  religious.  The  religious  community  in  Israel  is  a signifi- 
cant but  small  segment  of  the  total  population.  The  struggle 
to  establish  a separate  Jewish  nation  in  1947-48  and  the 
fighting  in  1956  helped  to  convince  the  Israelis  that  only 
through  dedicated  self-reliance  would  they  succeed  in 
securing  their  national  sovereignty.  The  truly  astounding 
victory  won  during  the  war  in  June  1967  would  have  seemed 
to  confirm  the  rightness  of  this  assumption. 

But  this  military  victory  went  far  beyond  any  Israeli’s 
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expectation.  Inevitably  the  Old  Testament  stories  of  Gideon 
and  David  came  to  mind.  Whereas  one  expected  jubilation, 
one  sensed  a mood  of  sober  reflection. 

At  least  two  factors  suggest  themselves  to  explain  the 
present  restrained  mood.  First,  war  is  always  tragic  in  that 
no  basic  problems  are  solved.  On  the  contrary,  conflict  has 
a way  of  creating  new  difficulties.  Militarily  Israel  stands 
in  a strengthened  posture  today  and  the  vanquished  Arabs 
seem  hopelessly  outclassed.  But  many  in  Israel  sense  their 
own  moral  dilemma  more  sharply — from  their  position  as 
victors. 

Treatment  Handed  Arabs 

One  of  the  sores  that  has  been  festering  since  1948  is 
the  treatment  handed  the  Arabs  who  formerly  lived  in  what 
is  now  Israel.  The  world  had  become  calloused  to  the  claims 
of  these  dispossessed  people  and  their  pleas  for  justice  were 
all  but  forgotten  by  1967. 

The  events  of  June  5-11  have  made  a mockery  of  their 
situation.  For  the  bulk  of  refugees  who  fled  the  Jordan 
West  Bank  in  June  were  the  same  people  who  were  made 
refugees  in  1948.  For  example,  the  town  of  Jericho  was 
surrounded  by  refugee  camps  containing  more  than  60,000 
persons  before  June  of  this  year.  Within  days  all  but  about 
4,000  people  of  this  group  had  moved  across  the  river  and 
are  now  living  in  desperate  circumstances. 

It  is  to  their  credit  that  the  Israeli  government  is  presently 
taking  a new  attitude  and  allowing  at  least  some  of  these 
people  to  return  to  their  homes.  But  it  may  be  asked 
whether  Israel,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has 
adequately  recognized  the  moral  responsibility  that  must  be 
assumed  for  what  has  been  repeatedly  inflicted  on  these 
people.  This  item  must  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  agenda 
if  there  is  to  be  any  peace  settlement. 

The  God-Question 

Second,  precisely  because  the  present  victory  was  so  out 
of  proportion  to  human  calculations  and  expectations — just  as 
happened  to  Gideon — one  cannot  escape  the  question 
whether  a divine  power  is  not  after  all  at  work  in  human 
affairs.  God  can  speak  to  man  not  only  in  defeat  but  also 
in  victory.  In  any  case,  for  many  Jews  the  God-question 
has  again  been  raised  with  unsettling  effect. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  history  of  Palestine  and  the  con- 
tinuing tragedy  of  this  land  and  its  people,  one  cannot 
fail  to  ponder  why  the  church  has  missed  the  mark  in  this 
part  of  the  world  so  completely.  The  church  has  been  pres- 
ent in  at  least  some  form  almost  continuously  since  New 
Testament  times.  But  the  church  has  played  the  role  of 
avenger  (as  during  the  still-remembered  Crusades)  and 
guardian  of  religious  relics.  To  Muslim  and  Jew  the  Chris- 
tian church  symbolizes  the  traditional  foe  and  persecutor. 

This  means  that  the  Christian  church  is  terribly  vul- 
nerable and  hardly  in  a position  to  preach  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  is  a path  open  for  Christians,  however, 
and  that  is  to  resolutely  but  honestly  live  peace  and  show 
that  reconciliation  can  be  realized  within  the  community 
whose  faith  is  grounded  in  God’s  love  and  grace.  □ 
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Our  Peace  Witness— In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


6.  Why  does  the  new  draft  law  (1967)  change  the  appeal 
procedure  for  conscientious  objectors?  The  old  law  provided 
that  in  case  a request  for  classification  as  a conscientious 
objector  is  denied  by  the  local  board  and  the  applicant 
appeals  to  the  appeal  board,  the  Department  of  Justice  must 
make  an  investigation  of  the  case,  followed  by  hearing  and 
recommendation  by  the  hearing  officer,  before  the  appeal 
board  acts  on  the  case. 

The  new  law  eliminates  this  investigation,  hearing,  and 
recommendation  procedure  entirely.  The  appeal  goes  directly 
from  local  board  to  appeal  board  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
appeals.  That  is,  the  appeal  procedure  for  conscientious 
objectors  is  now  the  same  as  for  other  appellants. 

The  reason  given  for  the  new  procedure  is  that  the  old 
procedure  required  too  much  time.  The  Civilian  Advisory 
Panel  on  Military  Manpower  Procurement,  headed  by  General 
Mark  W.  Clark,  had  reported  earlier  that  some  appeals  by 
conscientious  objectors  had  resulted  in  unwarranted  delays, 
which  Tends  itself  to  possible  utilization  as  a delaying 
tactic  by  individuals  who  desire  to  evade  military  service.” 

Upon  inquiry  regarding  this  question  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  May  2,  1967,  informed  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  “the  mean  processing  time  was  nine 
months  and  the  median  time  seven  months.”  The  report 
also  said  that  three  cases  were  processed  in  three  months, 
182  cases  required  from  four  to  12  months,  and  41  cases 
required  from  13  to  27  months. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Clark  Panel  did 
not  recommend  elimination  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
investigative  procedure.  Instead,  it  recommended  that  the 
procedure  “be  modified  to  provide  that  action  be  completed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  within  60  days.” 

It  is  clear  from  its  hearings,  however,  and  from  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  25,  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  had  no  more  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  than  it  had  for  that 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Following  the  Committee’s  receipt  of 
the  Department’s  report  the  figure  generally  quoted  for  the 
time  of  processing  was  neither  the  median  of  seven  months, 
nor  the  mean  of  nine  months,  but  the  outer  extreme  of  27 
months. 

Upon  questioning  by  the  Committee,  General  Hershey  said 
he  favored  shortening  the  processing  time  to  60  days  as 
recommended  by  the  Clark  Panel.  He  admitted  further  that 
the  elimination  of  the  Department  of  Justice  from  the  process 
would  be  acceptable  to  him.  He  conceded  that  the  Justice 
Department  procedure  had  been  inaugurated  in  1940  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  conscientious  objector  would  get  a 
square  deal,  but  felt  that  perhaps  the  time  had  come  when 
this  was  no  longer  necessary. 


With  this  encouragement  from  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  the  House  Committee’s  impatience  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  carried  the  day  and  the  procedure  was 
eliminated  from  the  law,  effective  with  all  new  appeal  cases 
beginning  July  1,  1967. 

The  chairman,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  summarized  Committee 
sentiment  on  both  the  Department  and  the  Court  when  he 
said:  "We  don  t have  to  go  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  everything.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Congress  created  all  these  things. 
The  Congress  can  proscribe  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

How  will  the  new  appeal  procedure  work?  It  will  no 
doubt  require  less  time  than  did  the  old  procedure.  But 
will  the  man  whose  case  is  appealed  get  as  fair  a deal 
under  the  new  procedure  as  under  the  old?  Time  will  tell. 

(Next  week:  7.  Why  was  it  proposed  to  induct  conscien- 
tious objectors  into  the  armed  forces?)  Cl 

God  Calls  for  Greatness 

By  Bonnie  Byler 

God  calls  for  greatness. 

God  asks  for  mighty  deeds. 

Any  child  will  show  you 

God  speaks  through  human  needs. 

Praise  God  for  thoughtful  lips. 

Praise  Him  for  loving  hands. 

God  speaks  through  your  brother, 

To  help  you  understand. 

Now  look  about  fondly. 

See  God  in  every  one. 

Give  to  him  your  service, 

That  he  to  God  be  won. 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  a Mennonite  family  with  children,  that  God  in 
His  great  mercy  and  grace  will  help  them  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Pray  that  God  will  help  a family  to  adjust  and  go  to 
church  in  a new  community  and  that  He  will  help  them 
find  the  type  of  new  friends  they  will  need. 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


How  to 


Get  Along 
with 

Other  Christians 


By  Roy  S.  Koch 


If  you  wish  to  be  unpopufar  with  many  Christians  in 
America  today,  you  need  only  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Church  members  are  in  a mood  for 
mergers.  Denominationalism  is  rapidly  becoming  the  twen- 
tieth-century heresy. 

The  first-century  Christian  leaders  had  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject  too.  The  passage  in  Eph.  4:1-16  presents 
guidelines  for  unity  that  are  pertinent  today.  Let  us  look 
at  them. 

Parenthetically,  we  should  point  out  that  Paul  places  our 
feet  squarely  on  the  ground  and  shows  us  that  those  who 
have  their  heads  in  the  clouds  (chapters  1-3)  see  best  how 
to  walk  on  earth.  Here  we  see  that  duties  are  based  on 
doctrines,  creed  determines  character,  and  belief  is  ex- 
pressed in  life. 

With  a bit  of  effort  we  can  find  here  the  Source  of 
Christian  Unity  (1-6),  the  Diversity  of  Christian  Unity  (7-11), 
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and  the  Goal  of  Christian  Unity  (12-16). 

The  Source  of  Christian  Unity  ( 1 -6) 

Half  of  this  section  is  spent  on  an  appeal,  an  appeal  for 
unity  (1-3).  Love  never  says,  “You  must.’  We  who  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Jesus  have  determined  to  live  worthy 
of  Him.  Our  Christian  experience  is  the  best  vocational 
guidance  we  can  get. 

As  long  as  Christians  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are  truly 
spiritual,  they  need  the  qualities  spelled  out  here.  Low- 
liness, meekness,  long-suffering,  and  forbearance  are  musts 
if  we  wish  to  experience  Christian  unity.  Rather  hard  on 
the  self-life,  aren’t  they?  But  if  we  want  to  get  along  with 
other  Christians,  we  dare  not  miss  one  of  them. 

Nor  does  this  true  unity  come  without  real  effort.  The 
Holy  Spirit  works  hard  in  us  Christians  to  keep  us  united. 
We  must  cooperate  with  Him.  The  old  carnalities  in  us 
clamor  for  expression,  but  they  must  die. 

But  Paul  now  makes  a most  significant  declaration.  Unity 
is  a fact  (4-6).  We  are  not  to  make  unity;  we  are  to  keep 
it.  Moody  wrote  beside  these  verses  this  statement,  “The 
seven-twisted  cord  of  Christian  unity.’  All  Christian  streams 
come  from  one  spring.  Are  Lutherans  less  Christian  than 
Methodists,  or  Baptists  than  Mennonites?  Are  the  Yoders 
less  human  than  the  Snyders,  or  the  Millers  than  the 
Bylers?  Of  course  not. 

Is  pouring  baptism  more  spiritual  than  immersion  or  vice 
versa?  God  must  smile  (maybe  He  frowns)  at  the  energy  we 
generate  to  erect  walls  between  us.  He  is  Father  of  all, 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.  God  help  us  to  be 
quick  to  see  Christ  in  others  and  very  slow  to  unchristianize 
anyone. 

The  Diversity  of  Christian  Unity  (7-1 1 ) 

But  having  asserted  that  there  is  unity  in  Christendom, 
let  us  be  realistic  and  see  that  the  widest  kind  of  diversity  is 
consistent  with  unity. 

Grace  is  the  source  of  all  our  gifts  (7).  What  happens  the 
moment  you  open  the  nozzle  of  a hose  that  is  under  pres- 
sure? The  unity  becomes  instant  diversity.  The  water  issues 
forth  in  a misty  spray  refreshing  a wide  area  of  lawn  or 
garden.  The  diversity  of  Christians  is  God’s  church  in  tech- 
nicolor. I am  glad  that  not  every  Christian  is  exactly  like  I 
am.  That  would  make  a dull  world  indeed.  If  all  Christians 
were  Mennonites,  our  world  would  be  intolerably  dull.  The 
Brethren,  the  Pentecostals,  and  the  Presbyterians  add  a lot 
of  color  to  God’s  vineyard. 

Christ  is  the  giver  of  all  our  gifts  (8-10).  He  won  the 
gifts  by  His  own  sacrifice  and  victory.  Now  it  is  His  pleasure 
to  share  them  with  His  saints.  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
victorious  general  returning  from  the  conquest,  his  captors 
bound  to  the  chariot  behind  him,  but  the  victor  flinging 
gifts  to  the  crowds  like  a modern  Santa  Claus.  Were  you 
there  when  He  lavished  His  gifts?  Did  you  get  one? 

Diversity  is  the  expression  of  the  gifts  (11).  Four  gifts  are 
mentioned,  basic  gifts,  but  many  more  are  available.  God  is 
purposely  diverse.  Still,  some  Christians  say,  “My  little  gift 
doesn’t  count.’’  They  forget  that  it  takes  more  than  one 
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snowflake  to  make  an  avalanche.  It  takes  more  than  one 
singer  to  make  harmony.  It  takes  more  than  one  gift  to 
make  a congregation,  and  it  takes  more  than  one  denomi- 
nation to  make  up  the  Christian  church. 

It  was  Moody  who  said,  “Dead  men  need  evangelists; 
living  men  need  pastors  and  teachers.  Evangelists  are  the 
quarrymen  who  dig  out  the  stones;  pastors  are  the  stone- 
squarers  that  take  off  the  rough  edges,  and  teachers  are 
the  masons  who  fit  the  stones  into  the  edifice. 

The  Goal  of  Christian  Unity  (12-16) 

One  goal  of  unity  is  service  (12).  “I  am  Thine  for  service, 
Lord  is  to  be  sung  by  all  Christians,  not  only  by  a chorus 
of  preachers.  The  church  is  not  a hospital  where  the  pastor 
is  the  surgeon  and  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  is  the 
anesthetist.  No.  The  church  is  like  a factory  where  each 
gives  productive  service  in  his  place. 

Another  goal  of  unity  is  maturity  (13).  Adam  Clarke  said, 
“The  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  is  seldom  seen; 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  littleness,  dwarfishness,  and 
emptiness  is  often  exhibited.”  How  tragic!  The  goal  is 
Christ  Himself. 

A third  goal  of  unity  is  stability  (14).  The  Christians  with 
the  “simple  look”  should  in  time  become  the  stalwarts  of  the 
faith.  The  normal  church  should  always  have  the  babes  in 
Christ  and  the  unsteady.  But  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
mature  Christians  the  weak  and  worldly  should  gradually 
become  the  strong  and  spiritual. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  unity  is  Christlikeness  (15,  16).  Love 
should  characterize  preaching,  serving,  and  living.  Orthodoxy 
must  be  in  life  as  well  as  in  doctrine.  Truth  given  in  a 
pugilistic  way  repels  saint  and  sinner  alike,  like  the  Christian 
who  listened  to  a sermon  on  hell  given  so  without  com- 
passion that  he  was  sorry  he  was  on  the  preacher’s  side. 

Christ  needs  you  and  me.  He  needs  my  talent  and  yours. 
Christ  still  walks  on  earth  confronting  the  lost  and  needy. 
He  lives  in  you  and  in  me.  □ 


The  Word  Gives  Light 

By  Samuel  M.  King 

“What  does  this  mean?  he  asked,  pointing  his  finger  to 
these  words:  "Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols’ 

(1  Jn.  5:21). 

Pastor  B.  Cometa,  a Filipino  high  school  junior,  then  told 
Mrs.  King  and  me  that  several  times  during  the  past  few 
months  since  living  and  working  in  our  home  he  had  picked 
up  the  Bible,  but  each  time  he  laid  it  back  on  the  table 
without  opening  it.  He  had  fear  about  opening  the  Holy 
Book  since  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  to  be  read  only  by 
priests  and  popes.  On  this  particular  Sunday  morning,  how- 
ever, he  again  took  the  Bible  and,  bowing  his  head,  asked 
God  to  direct  him.  As  he  opened  the  Book,  his  eyes  fell  on 
1 Jn.  5:21.  He  became  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  in  his 


parental  home  in  a distant  town  on  the  island,  Samar,  were 
two  idols;  and  that  images  could  also  be  found  in  his  church. 
Pastor  then  told  of  events  in  his  life  as  a nominal  Christian 
and  related  his  last  confessional  experience  with  the  priest 
which  he  found  disappointing  and  confusing.  That  Sunday 
afternoon  was  spent  together  in  finding  what  the  Bible  says 
about  idols  and  their  use  in  worship. 

His  interest  in  Bible  study  grew  and  along  with  other  high 
school  students  he  was  soon  enrolled  in  an  evening  course 
studying,  “What  the  Evangelical  (Protestant) Church  Believes. 
The  Presbyterian  missionary  who  was  also  pastor  of  the  local 
congregation  taught  the  course.  He  was  a well-qualified 
teacher.  He  loved  the  Word  of  God  and  he  also  loved  people. 
He  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of  teaching  biblical  truth  and 
of  confronting  men  with  Jesus  Christ.  Furthermore,  he 
understood  the  historical  and  religious  background  of  his 
students. 

After  Pastor’s  conversion,  he  became  sensitive  to  an  im- 
pelling purpose  or  calling  to  one  day  serve  as  an  evangelist 
in  his  home  community.  He  also  sensed  a need  for  further 
training  for  the  task.  A high  school  education  would  not 
suffice.  Through  his  experiences,  including  that  evening 
Bible  course,  he  must  have  become  impressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers  along 
with  their  commitment  to  God.  So  he,  too,  went  to  college 
and  earned  a degree  in  theology. 

Pastor  has  lived  a full  life  serving  his  Savior  and  Lord 
in  various  capacities  including  that  of  moderator  of  the 
Samar-Leyte  Church  Conference  for  the  maximum  of  three 
consecutive  terms.  He  has  had  a leading  role  in  the  founding 
and  organizing  of  some  thirty  congregations  in  that  part  of 
his  province  where  three  decades  ago  no  evangelical  church 
was  found.  Among  the  first  of  these  churches  to  be  estab- 
lished was  in  his  hometown  of  Catubig,  Samar,  where  he 
and  his  wife  Rebecca  are  still  serving.  He  became  coordinator 
in  the  work  of  the  Philippine  Bible  Society  in  southeastern 
Philippines  upon  retirement  as  conference  moderator.  A year 
ago  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a delegate  to  the  Berlin 
Congress  on  Evangelism  but  circumstances  hindered  his 
attending  those  significant  meetings. 

Thus  is  confirmed  the  declaration  of  the  psalmist,  "The 
entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light  (Ps.  119:130).  The  Word 
has  served  as  “a  lamp  unto  ...  [his]  feet,  and  a light  unto 
. . . [his]  path.”  It  has  brought  light  to  hundreds  of  others 
also  who  have  been  influenced  by  Pastor’s  life.  And  the 
process  will  continue,  for  “in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light 
— the  true  Light  which  “enlightens  every  man. 

In  anticipation  of  our  visit  to  the  Philippines  in  October, 
Pastor  writes,  “When  you  come,  I hope  that  you  will  give 
us  a message  in  our  Catubig  Church  on  Sunday.  . . . We 
will  also  want  you  and  Mrs.  King  to  give  counseling  to  our 
members  and  conduct  Bible  study.”  This  is  a welcome  and  a 
challenge.  Hopefully,  we  look  forward  to  visiting  Pastor  and 
his  wife,  Rebecca.  In  particular,  we  anticipate  hearing  Pastor 
preach  the  good  news — both  in  English  and  in  Visayan. 
Even  though  we  will  not  understand  him  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage, it  will  be  good  to  see  and  hear  him  proclaim  the 
message  of  life  in  his  “own  tongue.”  □ 
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I.  What  is  the  Believers'  Church? 


Martin  Luther,  much  to  his  surprise,  unleashed  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  when  in  October  of  1517  he  proposed  a 
debate  on  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  his 
day.  That  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  called  by  Pope  John  XXIII 
in  1962  was  the  Protestant  Reformation  breaking  out  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Spirit  that  moves  through  the 
churches  will  not  be  stilled. 

And  the  Spirit  is  breaking  out  again  and  again  even  in 
this  year.  A small  sign  of  the  undying  fire  of  the  Reformation 
is  the  new  interest  in  the  concept  of  the  believers  church. 

Door  Key  to  Dialogue 

Luther  called  for  a debate  by  posting  ninety-five  theses 
on  the  church  door  of  Wittenberg.  This  year  the  call  for 
dialogue  came  from  the  doorway  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville. 

The  discussion  began  with  the  Conference  on  the  Concept 
of  the  Believers’  Church  which  may  well  be  the  first  blow 
of  a hammer  driving  today’s  church  back  to  the  radical 
nature  of  what  the  church  is  meant  to  be — a believers’ 
church. 

But  what  is  the  believers  church?  Here  we  begin  that 
promised  dialogue.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pastors,  scholars, 
and  students  came  to  Louisville,  June  26-30.  Many  of  them 
tried  to  define  the  believers’  church,  but  they  settled  on  no 
one  definition.  This  does  not  mean  disagreement.  Agreement 
on  the  ideal  church  was  rather  general.  The  specific  words 
to  express  it  have  not  yet  been  found,  but  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  Louisville,  a picture  begins  to  emerge. 

A good  description  of  the  believers  church  came  from 
T.  Canby  Jones,  professor  of  religion  at  Wilmington  College. 
The  church  is  a believing  people  and  he  describes  them 
thus:  “A  believing  people  hears  the  voice  of  its  living 
Lord,  obeys  Him  in  all  things,  and  witnesses  unapologetically 
to  His  power  in  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  world. 

Not  an  unusual  description  of  a church,  is  it?  Yes,  it  is. 
Jones  is  looking  at  the  church  in  a way  different  than  the 
one  so  often  used. 

Don’t  we  often  judge  a church  by  its  minister?  We  feel  we 
know  a church  if  we  can  test  the  preaching  from  its  pulpit. 

Many  times  we  have  described  a church  by  the  way  it  is 
governed.  A church  ruled  by  bishops  is  Episcopal  (a  name 
drawn  from  the  Greek  word  for  bishops).  If  a church’s 
leaders  are  elders,  it  is  called  Presbyterian  (from  another 
Greek  word,  this  time  for  elders). 

But  Jones  did  not  tell  us  about  the  ministers  of  the  church 
or  its  leaders.  He  described  the  kind  of  people  who  make  up 
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The  Undying  Fire 


the  church.  This  simple  but  very  radical  difference  in  think- 
ing about  a church  prepares  us  for  a further  discussion  of 
the  believers’  church. 

Jones  drew  his  definition  from  two  sources:  the  Anabaptist 
vision  and  the  Quaker  vision  of  the  church.  The  second  was 
inspired  by  the  first.  So  we  need  to  know  something  about 
the  Anabaptists  first  of  all. 

The  Anabaptists  were  people  who  heard  the  call  of  Luther 
to  turn  to  the  Bible  and  study  the  will  of  God  for  the  church. 
We  find  them  first  iri  Switzerland  among  the  followers  of 
Ulrich  Zwingli  who  was  leading  the  movement  to  revive  the 
church  in  that  country  in  the  years  following  1520. 

Zwingli  along  with  Conrad  Grebel  and  others  wanted  to 
return  to  New  Testament  patterns  of  church  life.  This, 
Grebel  felt,  meant  that  each  member  of  the  church  should 
make  a conscious  decision  to  join  the  church.  No  one  in 
Switzerland  had  done  this  for  many  centuries,  for  all  citizens 
were  automatically  members  of  the  church  almost  at  birth. 
Zwingli  agreed  but  never  got  around  to  reorganizing  the 
church  in  this  way. 

After  many  debates — which  were  called  disputations — 
Grebel  and  those  of  Zwingli’s  followers  who  no  longer  agreed 
with  their  leader  acted.  William  R.  Estep,  Jr.,  professor  of 
history  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  de- 
scribed the  event. 

“The  final  break  came  three  days  after  the  fatal  disputa- 
tion on  Jan.  18,  1525,  when  a small  band  of  resolute  men, 
determined  to  implement  believer’s  baptism  thereby  consti- 
tuting a church  after  what  they  were  convinced  was  the  New 
Testament  pattern,  met  to  follow  the  Spirit’s  leading  in 
defiance  of  Zwingli  and  the  orders  of  the  instituted  author- 
ities. . . . The  newly  baptized  covenanted  together  as 
faithful  disciples  of  Christ  to  live  lives  separated  from  the 
world,  to  teach  the  gospel,  and  hold  fast  the  faith. 

Estep  adds,  “On  this  fateful  night,  the  concept  of  a 
believers’  church  based  upon  a voluntary  confession  of  faith 
confirmed  by  the  act  of  public  baptism  found  concrete  real- 
ization in  history.  Thus  from  a handful  of  radicals  in  Switzer- 
land and  South  Germany  who  preferred  to  call  themselves 
simply  Brothers  in  Christ,  the  free  church  movement  sprang. 

A Radical  Vision 

Reading  about  the  ideas  of  the  Anabaptists  today,  we  do 
not  find  their  vision  radical.  Slowly  many  of  their  concerns 
for  voluntary  membership,  a covenant  community,  and  wit- 
ness in  the  world  have  been  accepted  by  many  churches  in 
whole  or  part. 
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But  these  Anabaptist  ideas  were  so  shattering  to  the 
sixteenth  century  where  the  prince  of  a country  decided  the 
religion  of  his  people,  that  these  men  were  persecuted 
severely.  They  were  called  Anabaptists  (rebaptizers)  by  their 
enemies  for  their  act  of  adult  baptism,  a second  baptism  if 
one  counts  infant  baptism  as  valid,  which  the  Anabaptists 
didn’t.  They  knew  the  act  of  faith  to  be  the  experience  of 
a mature  will. 

The  Anabaptist  movement  gained  a wide  following 
throughout  Europe  in  the  first  several  decades  of  the  Refor- 
mation because  it  was  a people’s  movement.  It  spread 
rapidly  and  frightened  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  Per- 
secution from  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  princes  all  but 
snuffed  out  the  life  of  the  young  church.  Few  of  its  active 
leaders  died  a natural  death  or  of  old  age.  So  its  influence 
was  scattered  and  diffused. 

But  the  sparks  of  the  Anabaptist  fire  survived  to  burn 
again  in  the  Quaker  and  Baptist  movements  in  England 
and  in  the  Campbellite  and  Pentecostalist  movements  in 
America.  Direct  links  between  some  of  these  groups  may 
be  missing,  but  this  is  not  the  important  factor.  The  same 
Spirit  that  broke  through  in  Switzerland  in  1525  breaks 
through  and  renews  His  church  in  other  places  and  other 
times. 

And  when  the  Spirit  breaks  out,  the  signs  are  often  the 
same.  A believing  people  in  a voluntary  fellowship  with  a 
covenant  to  live  the  life  of  Christ  and  witness  in  the 
world.  Let’s  examine  these  signs. 

Voluntary.  “Membership  in  the  believers  church  is  vol- 
untary and  witting,  says  Franklin  H.  Littell,  president  of 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College.  “Believer's  baptism  became  the 
sign  of  the  believers  church.  There  is  no  disagreement  on 
the  point  that  church  membership  is  deliberate  and  vol- 
untary. 

Voluntarism,  of  course,  may  be  the  claim  of  churches 
other  than  those  that  practice  believer’s  (or  adult)  baptism. 
Certainly  those  traditions  that  combine  confirmation  with 
infant  baptism  may  also  make  claim  to  a voluntary  mem- 
bership. 

But  the  believers’  church  is  not  a people’s  church  in  the 
sense  that  the  church  belongs  to  the  people.  “The  be- 
lievers’ church,’  says  Littell,  "though  outwardly  constituted 
by  volunteers  is  Christ’s  church  and  not  theirs.  The  church 
does  not  belong  to  the  members.  “It  means  that  the  mem- 
bers belong  to  Christ.  ” 

He  added,  "For  the  essential  matter  of  the  free  church  is 
the  affirmation  of  the  authority,  the  power,  the  sovereignty 


of  Christ  in  all  things  religious.” 

The  church  hears  Christ  speaking  to  it  through  the  Bible. 
This  Word  of  God  judges  the  church  so  that  through  the 
church,  the  Spirit  can  act. 

“The  Word  judges,  renews,  and  recreates  the  church, 
says  Alfred  T.  DeGroot,  professor  of  church  history  at 
Texas  Christian  University.  “This  Word  is  held  in  our 
hands  for  our  reception  and  illumination  today,  being  the 
continuation  in  time  of  the  original  focal  revelation,  the 
event  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Word  is  Christ,  ever  awaiting 
reception  by  men,  who  in  receiving  it  become  peculiarly 
and  communally  His  people. 

This  community  becomes,  in  DeGroot  s term,  a listening 
community.  All  the  members  commit  themselves  to  listen, 
not  just  the  leaders. 

“The  choice  is  clear,’  he  says,  “we  believe  in  either  a 
hierarchial,  limited  listening  community,  or,  we  accept  a 
believing  community,  a people  under  the  Word,  as  the 
divinely  intended  instrument  of  God  s disclosure  of  His  will 
in  every  age. 

Covenant.  The  Anabaptists  after  their  baptism  pledged 
to  support  each  other  in  living  the  Christian  life.  For  this 
purpose  the  church  separates  itself  from  the  world. 

Says  Littell,  “The  principle  of  separation  from  the  world 
is  basic  although  it  has  often  been  misinterpreted  by  critics 
and  initiates.  . . . The  spirit  of  separation,  however,  lies 
between  those  who  live  the  life  of  hope  of  the  coming 
kingdom  and  those  who  have  been  made  captive  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

The  community  of  believers  sharing  their  life  together 
begins  at  the  point  where  much  preaching  leaves  off.  Luther 
and  others  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  salvation  was  by 
faith  in  Christ  alone.  No  work  of  man  or  activity  associated 
with  men  can  give  salvation  is  the  way  this  doctrine  has 
been  interpreted  through  the  ages. 

But  the  believers  churches  have  seen  the  church  as  a 
part  of  the  work  of  God.  Recent  studies  of  the  Bible  are 
showing  that  the  community  of  faith  is  in  God’s  plan  of 
salvation.  Jesus  proclaimed  the  coming  of  a kingdom  which 
must  refer  not  to  individuals  in  isolation,  but  to  groups  of 
people  living  under  the  rule  of  the  King.  When  Jesus  called 
twelve  disciples  together,  He  was  beginning  a community. 

Says  John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  “The  work  of 
God  is  the  calling  of  a people,  whether  in  the  old  covenant 
or  the  new.  The  church  is  then  not  simply  the  bearer  of 
the  message  of  reconciliation  in  the  way  that  a newspaper 
or  telephone  company  can  bear  a message  with  which  it  is 
entrusted.  Nor  is  the  church  simply  the  result  of  a message 
as  an  alumni  association  is  the  product  of  a school  or  the 
crowd  at  the  theater  is  the  product  of  the  reputation  of  the 
film.  □ 
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“That  men  are  called  together  to  a new  social  wholeness 
is  itself  the  work  of  Cod.  ... 

Witness.  The  people  of  the  church  have  been  called  for 
a purpose.  Jones  called  it  witnessing  “unapologetically  to  His 
power  in  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  world.’ 

And  he  adds,  “Our  first  responsibility  is  evangelism  by  all 
means  and  all  media  and  especially  to  mass,  depersonalized, 
urbanized  man.  We  witness  to  him  that  the  voice  of  Him 
who  is,  who  was  and  is  to  come  can  be  heard  and  known 
and  that  through  obedience  to  Him,  life  can  be  transformed 
into  a colony  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Missionary  fervor  is  certainly  a mark  of  the  believers 
church.  Says  Littell,  “It  is  no  accident  that  today  three 
fourths  of  the  Protestant  missionary  personnel  and  support 
come  from  the  churches  of  the  free  church  line.  And  if  we 
include  the  works  of  Lutherans  under  pietist  influence,  and 
Anglicans  affected  by  the  evangelical  awakening,  the  per- 
centage is  jumped  even  higher. 

And  this  is  a mission  that  belongs  not  exclusively  to  the 
professional  leaders.  Remember  that  the  believers  church 
focuses  on  the  people. 

“We  don  t just  believe  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,’ 
says  Jones.  “We  advocate  the  preacherhood  of  all.  We  seek 


not  to  abolish  the  ministry,  but  to  abolish  the  laity.” 

Is  your  church  a believers  church?  It  can  be,  but  its 
demands  of  commitment  and  discipline  make  it  difficult. 

“The  believers  church  in  the  pure  sense  will  not  be- 
come a widespread  phenomenon  of  our  time,”  says  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  Harvard  professor  of  divinity.  “Very 
few  congregations  of  the  American  establishment  are  likely 
to  be  transformed  into  congregations  which  incorporate  all 
or  even  most  of  the  marks  of  the  believers’  church.  . . . 
The  believers’  church  is  just  too  demanding  for  the  masses. 
For  most  people  today,  the  believers  church  implies  a level 
of  commitment  and  sacrifice  which  exceeds  in  their  minds 
the  benefits  of  the  church.” 

This  gloomy,  if  realistic,  evaluation  makes  the  recapturing 
of  the  believers’  church  vision  even  more  important.  “If 
one  observes  the  shallow  life  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
North  America  today,”  asks  J.  K.  Zeman,  secretary  of  Cana- 
dian Baptist  Missions,  “is  it  not  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  need  for  a distant  believers’  church  is  greater  today  than 
it  has  ever  been?” 

Watch  for  the  fire  of  the  believers  church.  “Behold,  I am 
doing  a new  thing;  now  it  springs  forth,  do  you  not  perceive 
it”  (Is.  43:19)? 


Reflections  on  Riots 

By  Howard  Yoder 


“Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap”  (Gal.  6:7)  is  Paul’s 
formulation  of  an  inexorable  moral  law,  repeated  over  and 
over  in  the  law  and  the  prophetic  discourses,  and  confirmed 
by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  His  command 
to  Peter  in  the  garden,  “Put  up  . . . thy  sword  ...  for  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.” 

The  riots  that  have  torn  our  cities  across  the  land  this 
summer  are  the  violent  harvest  of  the  violence  that  the 
whites  of  the  United  States  have  been  sowing  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
we  whites  held  the  blacks  in  total  slavery,  beating  them 
and  killing  them  at  will,  working  them  to  death  and  using 
their  women  to  satisfy  our  sexual  lust,  breeding  them  like 
cattle  and  making  establishment  of  families  impossible,  thus 
forcing  upon  the  Negro  a moral  code  and  a family  pattern 
which  is  a curse  to  them  today. 

In  the  last  one  hundred  years  the  Negro  in  the  South 
has  been  denied  the  most  elemental  forms  of  justice.  Whites 
have  cheated  and  beaten  and  raped  and  murdered  blacks 
with  impunity  and  the  courts  have  been  closed  to  the 
Negro.  In  both  North  and  South  the  Negroes  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  choose  where  they  wanted  to 
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live  and  the  choice  in  a job  and  the  chance  for  a good 
education. 

Everywhere  the  blacks  had  to  do  the  most  menial  work 
and  pay  exorbitant  rent  for  the  wretched  housing  which  was 
available  to  them.  In  the  South  six  times  as  much  is  spent 
per  child  per  day  in  educating  a white  child  as  for  the 
education  of  the  black  children,  and  even  in  our  rich 
northern  cities  predominantly  black  schools  have  been 
woefully  lacking  in  equipment,  school  supplies,  and 
educational  materials. 

Under  such  conditions  is  it  any  wonder  that  a spirit  of 
hatred  for  whites,  a disregard  for  the  rights  of  property, 
and  a lawless  mentality  has  been  developed  among  the 
minority  of  the  Negroes  who  were  without  jobs,  without 
possessions,  without  a meaningful  family  life,  without 
education,  without  self-respect,  and  without  hope,  and  is  it 
any  wonder  that  this  minority  should  turn  to  violence  and 
revenge  since  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  evil  and  futile 
though  the  violence  is?  The  fact  that  better  situated  blacks 
and  whites  joined  in  the  pillage  does  not  refute  the  cause 
of  riots. 

What  About  the  Church? 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the  church  on  this  vio- 
lence? Is  it  the  will  of  God?  This  question  is  not  blasphe- 
mous or  irreverent.  I recently  reread  J.  B.  Phillips  version 
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of  the  four  prophets  and  am  astonished  at  the  number  of 
parallels  between  the  days  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Micah  and  the  present  days,  even  to  the  violence  in  the 
streets,  the  lack  of  bird  songs  in  the  air,  and  the  lack 
of  fish  in  the  streams. 

The  destruction  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  pictured  by  all 
four  as  the  work  of  God’s  hand.  If  the  law  that  the  harvest 
of  violence  is  violence  is  a moral  law,  then  what  we  are 
experiencing  today  must  be  considered  as  God  s justice. 

The  church  cannot  support  or  condone  the  violence 
because  by  this  very  violence  the  Negroes  are  sowing 
the  seed  of  further  violence  against  their  own.  In  the  same 
chapters  that  the  prophets  speak  of  God  using  Assyria  and 
Babyfon  as  the  hammer  which  God  was  using  to  punish 
Israel  and  Judah  for  their  wickedness  they  also  predict  the 
future  destruction  of  these  nations  because  of  their  wicked- 
ness. Not  only  did  Jesus  reprimand  Peter  for  drawing  his 
sword  in  defense  of  Jesus  but  never  by  word  or  example, 
did  He  commend  the  many  Jewish  organizations  who  were 
advocating  violent  resistance  to  Rome,  though  at  least  one 
of  His  disciples  was  previously  a member  of  such  a revolu- 
tionary organization.  But  the  church  must  recognize  the  true 
cause  of  the  violence. 

We  Are  Involved 

Second,  the  church,  including  the  Mennonite  Church, 
must  recognize  its  own  involvement  in  the  violence  of  the 
whites  toward  the  blacks.  We  do  have  a number  of  truly 
prophetic  voices  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  some  who 
have  truly  dedicated  their  lives  to  better  race  relations. 
Virtually  every  branch  of  Mennonites  has  issued  pious  and 
lofty  statements  on  race  relations,  the  brotherhood  of  all 
believers,  and  the  sin  of  racial  discrimination. 

But  to  what  extent  have  these  statements  been  imple- 
mented in  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  membership?  What 
have  we  done  to  make  life  more  meaningful  for  the  Negro? 
As  James  says  (Jas.  2:15,  16),  “If  a brother  or  sister  is 
ill-clad  and  in  lack  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  says  to 
them.  Go  in  peace,  be  warned  and  filled,’  without  giving 
them  the  things  needed  for  the  body,  what  does  it  profit? 

It  is,  indeed,  an  open  question  whether  the  majority  of 
members  formally  support  the  statements. 

Third,  the  church  will  have  to  do  some  soul  searching 
about  its  attitude  toward  those  who  reacted  so  senselessly 
in  their  desperation  and  fury.  Congress  and  much  of  the 
press  has  reacted  with  an  increase  in  violence:  more  laws 
with  sterner  punishment,  more  prisons,  more  police  and 
harsher  police  methods.  This  the  church  cannot  do  and 
remain  true  to  her  Lord,  who  declared  in  His  manifesto 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  that  He  was  anointed  to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captives,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  Does 
one  preach  good  news  by  threats  or  release  to  the  captive 
and  bruised  by  building  prisons? 

God  Cares  for  the  Poor 

That  God  loves  the  poor  is  a consistent  message  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  and  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 


The  number  of  references  attesting  this  fact  is  too  numerous 
to  be  cited  in  this  article  but  anyone  who  will  look  up  the 
references  about  the  poor  in  a good  concordance  will  be 
convinced  of  this  statement. 

In  every  controversy  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots,  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor, 
and  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Gospels  or  the 
history  of  the  early  church  is  there  any  qualification  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  poverty,  whether  it  was  due  to  accident 
or  to  exploitation  or  to  inherited  personal  ineptitude.  Only 
in  Paul’s  letters  can  we  find  any  support  for  the  concept 
of  the  "deserving  poor. 

Is  Jesus  then  in  the  streets  with  those  who  riot?  I 
believe  that  I have  to  decide,  after  studying  His  teaching 
and  promises,  that  He  is.  Certainly  He  is  not  in  the  police 
squad  car  smashing  a handcuffed  prisoner’s  face  to  a pulp 
with  a rifle  butt.  Surely,  also.  He  is  not  throwing  Molotov 
cocktails,  or  breaking  windows,  or  looting;  but  rather,  He 
is  there  weeping  and  bleeding  and  suffering  and  praying  for 
forgiveness  for  those  who  know  not  what  they  are  doing. 

In  the  desert  He  rejected  violence  as  a means  to 
produce  the  revolution  in  society  that  He  came  to  bring 
about.  And  His  church  must  also  reject  violence,  but 
without  rancor  toward  those  who,  galled  by  their  oppres- 
sion, respond  with  violence.  Israel  was  worshiping  the  golden 
calves,  their  own  creations,  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan. 

The  church  today  must  guard  itself  against  giving  its 
chief  loyalty  to  any  economic  systems,  either  capitalist  or 
socialist,  or  any  political  system,  whether  democratic  or 
revolutionary.  The  true  church  can  live  under  any  system 
because  it  is  loyal  to  Jesus  and  can  be  a light  to  any 
society.  d 

My  Brother  Klaus 

By  Hans  D.  Huebert 

In  1960  my  brother  Klaus  back  in  Germany  registered 
with  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  participate  in 
their  trainee  program.  I looked  forward  to  meeting  him  with 
great  joy.  I had  just  moved  to  New  York  on  a I-W  assign- 
ment, and  was  rather  lonely  in  the  big  city  and  anxious  to 
see  one  of  my  family  after  such  a long  absence.  I wanted 
Klaus  to  be  a trainee  for  many  reasons.  Maybe  he  would 
also  like  it  here  and  return  as  I did  to  make  the  United 
States  his  new  homeland.  But  even  more,  I hoped  that  he 
might  find  Christ  as  his  Savior  during  this  year  in  the  U.S. 
as  I had  in  my  trainee  year  in  1956. 

The  time  of  Klaus’s  arrival  came  nearer  and  nearer  when 
suddenly  my  parents  wrote  me  that  a growth  had  been  dis- 
covered on  his  leg  and  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  observation. 
I was  working  at  Francis  Delafield  Hospital,  a cancer  hos- 
pital, at  the  time  and  was  quite  obsessed  with  the  suffering 
and  dying  I saw  all  around  me.  When  my  parents  informed 
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me  a few  days  later  that  Klaus’s  growth  was  malignant,  I 
was  stunned,  terrified,  and  bewildered. 

Soon  each  letter  from  home  was  more  depressing.  No, 
Klaus  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  U.S.  He  had  one 
operation  after  another.  His  radiotherapy  treatment  was  so 
intense  that  his  whole  leg  was  infected,  and  soon  his  blood 
was  poisoned  by  the  radiation  wounds.  His  leg  glands  had  to 
be  removed.  His  weight  dropped  from  that  of  a healthy 
young  man  to  120  pounds.  The  doctors  considered  ampu- 
tation, but  rejected  that  plan  because  it  would  do  no  good. 
Klaus  was  too  weak  to  stand  the  operation.  His  weight 
was  now  near  100  pounds.  My  brother  was  dying,  and 
doctors  told  my  parents  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

I was  on  my  knees  often  in  those  days,  pleading  with 
God.  Daily  I saw  people  dying  of  the  horrible  disease  at 
my  job,  often  in  intense  pain.  Lord,  save  his  life,  I prayed, 
but  even  more  important,  save  his  soul.  If  I may  never 
see  him  again  on  earth,  Lord,  grant  that  I may  see  him 
at  least  in  heaven. 

I wrote  many  letters  to  Klaus,  pleading  with  him  to 
accept  Jesus  into  his  life.  But  he  turned  more  bitter  toward 
life  and  God.  Doctors  were  concerned  that  he  might  try  to 
take  his  own  life,  for  he  knew  there  was  no  hope. 

Many,  many  people  prayed  for  Klaus  in  those  days.  Some 
friends  visited  him  and  witnessed  to  him. 

For  several  days  there  were  no  letters  from  home  and  I 
feared  the  worst.  But  then  one  day  I received  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  Klaus  himself.  I was  so  excited  I tore  it  while 
trying  to  open  it.  “Dear  brother  in  Christ  were  the  first 
words.  That  couldn't  be  Klaus,  I thought.  He  had  spoken 
that  way  only  mockingly  before.  “Dear  brother  in  Christ 
from  my  dying,  worldly,  godless  brother?  As  I read  on  I 
trembled  with  joy.  My  brother  had  accepted  the  Lord.  His 
bitterness  had  lifted;  there  was  new  joy  and  hope  in  his 
heart. 

Today  Klaus  still  limps  and  his  huge  scars  are  still 
partly  open  after  seven  years.  But  he  is  happily  married, 
and  after  four  years  at  seminary'  this  is  his  first  year  as 
a full-time  pastor  to  the  Mennonite  young  people  in  southern 
Germany. 

Our  God  answers  prayer.  He  even  heals  the  hopeless. 
Thank  You,  God.  Thank  You  for  my  brother,  Klaus.  □ 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

The  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  Times  printed  these  two  head- 
lines side  by  side: 

"55  Roosters  Stolen  at  Town  of  Oreson  Farm 

“Socialist  Club  to  Hold  Chicken  Supper 

In  a Sunday  school  class  one  day  the  teacher  asked  if  any- 
one in  the  class  knew  who  the  twin  boys  were  who  were 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  A little  boy  promptly  raised  his  hand. 
"Who  were  they,  Johnny?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“That’s  easy,”  said  Johnny.  "They  were  First  and  Second 
Samuel. 


God's  People  in  the  World 

God’s  love  for  the  world  was  so  great  that  He  sent  His 
beloved  Son  to  call  the  world  from  sin  to  righteousness. 
Jesus  gave  His  life  in  this  cause  and  by  faith  in  Him  a 
person  discovers  release  from  himself  to  be  what  God  had 
originally  intended  him  to  be.  He  is  now  free  to  do  things 
for  God  and  others.  He  knows  that  God’s  love  is  undeserv- 
ed. He  knows  that  if  his  life  will  count  for  anything  it 
will  be  because  God’s  power  is  at  work  in  him. 

So  the  greatest  adventure  in  life  is  to  continually  yield 
one’s  life  to  God.  Jesus  said  if  a man  tries  to  save  his  life 
he  will  lose  it,  but  if  he  loses  it  for  Him  he  will  truly  find 
life.  He  compared  this  to  a grain  of  wheat.  If  it  stays  as 
it  is  it  remains  alone.  But  if  it  dies  in  the  ground  and  loses 
its  identity  it  will  begin  to  grow  and  bear  fruit. 

God  wants  our  lives  to  have  a purpose  and  to  bear  fruit. 
This  happens  when  we  give  our  life  to  Him  so  that  He  can 
fill  us  with  His  love  and  concern. 

What  does  God  intend  for  us  to  do?  If  God  has  completely 
revealed  Himself  to  men  in  Christ,  then  the  first  thing  He 
wants  men  to  know  is  this  revelation.  So  it  becomes  the  job 
of  the  people  of  God  to  tell  others  about  Christ — about  who 
He  was,  what  He  did,  and  what  He  is  doing  in  the  world 
today.  Jesus  said,  “Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  that  I have  commanded  you. 

But  the  telling  is  ineffective  if  the  teller  lives  a life  incon- 
sistent with  the  message.  So  he  is  to  be  a person  of  love 
and  goodwill.  Small  and  insignificant  gestures  are  often  the 
most  convincing  of  love.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you  remains  a golden  rule. 

At  the  time  of  Jesus  birth  the  angels  sang,  “On  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.  It  was  said  of  Jesus  that  He 
went  about  doing  good.  We  need  to  continue  that  mission  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 

The  final  test  that  God  gives  His  people  is  not  how  great 
they  were  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  how  faithful  they  were  in 
using  their  time,  ability,  and  resources  for  God. 

Action  in  God’s  cause  will  begin  when  we  gain  faith  in 
Him.  The  fulfilling  of  love  is  discovered  through  faith.  A boy 
may  tell  his  sweetheart  that  he  loves  her.  But  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  love  is  discovered  when  he  is  ready  to  take 
the  marriage  vow  to  be  faithful  to  her  as  long  as  they  both 
shall  live.  We  will  discover  anew  the  meaning  of  our  love 
for  God  and  His  love  in  us  when  we  venture  out  in  faith 
in  His  mission  of  expressing  His  love. 

— Willis  L.  Breckbill 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

CBS  Presents  Positive  View 


Mennonites  had  their  day  on  national  tele- 
vision Sept.  10.  Some  Mennonite  leaders 
were  afraid  of  what  the  critical  and  secular 
eye  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
might  see  in  our  church. 

But  “Mennonites — A Peaceful  Revolution 
was  a sympathetic  interpretation.  The  30- 
minute  program  was  aired  as  part  of  the 
religious  affairs  program  known  as  Lamp 
unto  My  Feet. 

Stuart  Novins,  the  program’s  moderator, 
found  a Mennonite  in  New  York  who  oper- 
ates a taxi  service.  What  is  a Mennonite 
doing  in  the  city?  Aren't  Mennonites  a 
rural  people? 

Thus  Novins  begins  to  explore  the  move- 
ment of  Mennonites  from  the  country  to  the 
city.  He  discovers  a philosophy  of  service  in 
many  of  the  people  to  whom  he  talks  in 
Elkhart  County,  Indiana.  John  Howard  Yoder 
tells  him  of  a Mennonite  desire  to  do  “God's 
work  in  the  world.” 

In  visiting  an  Indiana  farm,  the  son  told 
him,  "I  don’t  think  I’ll  be  a farmer.” 

But  the  daughter  said,  “I  think  I’d  enjoy 
it,  being  a farmer’s  wife.” 

And  the  father  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  his  congregation  are 
living  on  farms. 

Students  at  Goshen  College  ("a  fertile 
ground  for  inner  confusion,”  said  one  Menno- 
nite commentator)  indicate  that  a changing 
way  of  life  is  more  than  geographic.  They 
discuss  art  and  one  student’s  interest  in  jazz. 
Can  you  be  a Christian  and  witness?  he  is 
asked.  He  thinks  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
also  necessary. 

Mennonitism  is  then  a style  of  life,  not 
a way  of  dress  or  a place  to  live.  Menno- 
nites are  seen  interacting  in  the  world.  An 
Amish  man  is  working  in  a mobile  home 
factory.  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  (“a 
symbol  of  advanced  Mennonite  thinking”)  is 
another  place  where  traditional  isolation  from 
the  world  has  been  left  behind. 

General  Conference  Mennonites  will  feel 
that  they  have  not  been  given  equal  time, 
though  the  program  did  not  get  bogged  down 
in  using  the  Amish  as  the  Mennonite  norm, 
an  all  too  frequent  error  in  the  mass  media. 
It  was  probably  enough  that  CBS  acknowl- 
edged a variety  of  expressions  within  Menno- 
nitism. 

J.  Daniel  Hess,  Goshen  College  professor 
of  English,  told  Novins  of  the  “ecumenical 
movement  within  the  various  Mennonite 
branches.” 

Hess  also  said  that  once  young  people  saw 


no  future  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  But  the 
church  has  “had  to  adjust  to  accommodate 
the  young  Turks.”  All  of  it  is  a part  of  the 
peaceful  revolution — a blending  of  the  old 
and  new.  The  program  closes  with  folks 
singing  in  the  chapel  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary. 

Copies  of  the  television  program  will  be 
available  on  film  from  various  Mennonite 
agencies  in  the  near  future. — Maynard  Shelly. 

Board  Adds  Two 
Administrators 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  added  two  administrative  staff  members 
recently.  Kenneth  Smith  was  named  director 
of  short-term  voluntary  service  and  Steve 
Buerge,  assistant  in  audio-visuals  and  depu- 
tation. 

Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  O. 
Smith,  Elida,  Ohio,  will  plan  summer  service 
and  senior  VS  projects.  He  has  attended 
Ohio  State  University  and  Indiana  Univer- 
sity’s South  Bend  extension.  He  was  also  a 
lab  technician  at  Miles  Laboratories,  Elkhart, 
for  three  years. 

Married  to  the  former  Brenda  Miller, 
daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Miller 
of  Decatur,  Ind.,  the  Smiths  are  parents  of  a 
son,  Jeffrey  Wayne,  ten  months.  They  were 
voluntary  service  unit  leaders  at  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  prior  to  coming  to  Elkhart.  They  are 
members  of  the  Belmont  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart. 

Buerge  will  aid  Harold  Weaver  in  coordi- 
nating deputation  schedules  for  returned 
missionaries  and  Board  administrators.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Buerge,  Adrian, 
Mo.,  he  is  a 1967  graduate  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege with  a major  in  business.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo. 


Steve  Buerge 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Ira  and  Evelyn  Kurtz  went  to  Hong  Kong,  in 
August  1966  for  their  first  term  under  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa. 

Both  are  graduates  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Kurtz  was  in  Vol- 
untary Service  in  Honduras  for  two  years. 
His  wife  had  taught  in  elementary  school  for 
several  years. 

In  Hong  Kong,  the  Kurtzes  are  engaged  in 
general  missionary  outreach. 

Ex-MCC  Worker  Dies 
In  Singapore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpha  J.  Kauffman,  Haven, 
Kan.,  and  MCC  share  the  loss  of  a son  and 
former  worker,  Carl  Edward  Kauffman,  23. 
He  died  in  a motorcycle  accident  in  Singa- 
pore on  Sept.  16. 

His  parents  received  word  of  their  son  s 
death  from  the  State  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Sept.  17.  Details  of  the  accident 
were  not  immediately  available. 

On  Sept.  1 he  had  terminated  a three- 
year  MCC  assignment.  He  spent  his  first 
year  in  Hong  Kong  as  material  aid  repre- 
sentative. Kauffman  was  then  transferred  to 
the  hospital  at  Nhatrang,  South  Vietnam, 
for  the  remaining  two  years. 

At  Nhatrang  he  was  in  charge  of  medical 
supplies  and  repair  of  hospital  vehicles  and 
machinery.  “He  was  extremely  well  liked  by 
both  the  staff  at  Nhatrang  and  the  Viet- 
namese in  the  surrounding  area,”  saicTPaul 
Longacre,  acting  director  for  Asia.  Longacre 
represented  MCC  at  Kauffman’s  funeral. 

Kauffman  planned  to  tour  Hong  Kong, 
India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  for  two 
months  before  returning  home.  Other  Far 
East  volunteers  have  also  traveled  before 
returning  home. 

The  body  was  returned  home.  Services 
were  at  Kauffman’s  home  congregation, 
Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  Yoder,  Kan.; 
Edward  Y utzy  is  pastor. 


Ken  Smith 
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18  VS-ers  Attend  Elkhart  Orientation 

The  large  number  of  volunteers  attending  the  September  orientation  at  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  necessitated  splitting  the  group  into  two  schools. 

In  the  first  orientation  held  Sept.  7-14,  18  VS-ers  accepted  the  following  assignments: 
Ruth  Mishler,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  girls’  club  leader  at  Buckeye,  Ariz.;  Linda  Fortner,  Rock  City, 
111.,  division  secretary  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  Vivian  Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa.,  day  care  nurse  at 
London,  Ont.;  Vicki  Admire,  nurse  aide  at  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Ruth  Ann  Musselman,  Elora, 
Ont.;  nurse  aide  at  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Verna  Martin,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  secretary-bookkeeper 
at  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Duane  and  Phyllis  Stutzman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  mission  assistants  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Esther 
and  Ervin  Miller,  Bristol,  Ind.,  unit  leaders  at  Woodland  Park,  Colo.;  Charlene  and  Dale 
Rhodes,  Wellman,  Iowa,  houseparents  at  Anzac,  Alta.;  Jim  Norton,  pastor  attending  orientation 
from  Detroit  Mennonite  Church. 

Karl  Wenger,  Lambertville,  N.J.,  orderly  at  Eureka,  111.;  LaVon  Kratzer,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
maintenance  at  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Edwin  Basinger,  North  Lima,  Ohio,  boys’  club  leader  at 
Buckeye,  Ariz.;  Ronald  Gayer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rescue  mission  cook  at  London,  Ont.;  Fred 
Kauffman,  Wichita,  Kan.,  agriculture-recreation  leader  at  Botijas,  P.R.;  and  Karl  Birky, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  inhalation  therapy  at  Richmond,  Va. 


Dean  and  Son  Leave  for  Round-the-World  Trip 


Dr.  Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  of  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  and  his 
son,  Lynn,  15,  left  on  Sept.  10  for  a two- 
month  trip  to  Asia  and  Africa  to  learn  more 
about  emerging  Christian  churches. 

For  Dean  Bender  the  trip  is  a major  part 
of  a two-year  study  on  the  education  of 
Christian  ministers  in  the  “free  church”  tra- 
dition. By  "free  church  is  meant  those 
groups  which  believe  strongly  in  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  in  voluntarism  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  Historically,  the  “free  church 
theology  has  been  represented  in  such  de- 
nominations as  the  Baptists,  Disciples, 
Brethren,  Friends,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and 
Mennonite  and  related  groups. 

For  his  son,  Lynn,  who  has  been  admitted 
to  Goshen  College  as  a freshman  but  will 
postpone  college  entrance  until  second  semes- 
ter, the  trip  means  his  first  look  at  indige- 
nous churches  in  young,  independent  nations, 
each  with  its  own  national  culture,  society, 
economics,  and  politics.  Lynn  has  earned 
enough  credits  to  receive  a diploma  from  Go- 
shen High  School. 

Pays  His  Own  Way 

To  pay  his  own  expenses,  Lynn  has 
worked  this  summer  and  will  work  until 
about  Feb.  1 when  he  returns.  His  parents 
will  give  him  assistance  if  he  needs  it. 

Dean  Bender’s  ticket  and  expenses  will 


come  from  resources  made  available  by  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.,  a year  ago.  The  Indian- 
apolis foundation  awarded  $60,000  to  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  for  the 
project,  “Model  for  Theological  Education  in 
the  Free  Church  Tradition.  Dr.  Bender  is 
director  of  the  project,  a joint  venture  of  the 
two  schools — Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
which  together  are  in  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship known  as  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries. 

Meet  with  Missionaries 

As  part  of  the  project,  Dean  Bender  will 
talk  to  missionaries,  many  of  whom  are 
alumni  of  the  two  seminaries.  He  will  also 
talk  to  national  church  leaders  and  to  officials 
of  Protestant  theological  schools  in  the 
nations  he  will  visit. 

The  itinerary  calls  for  two  weeks  in  Japan, 
one  week  each  in  Taiwan  and  Indonesia, 
brief  stops  in  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon,  10 
days  in  India,  and  a month  in  Africa,  with 
stops  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanzania,  and 
Ghana.  If  political  conditions  permit,  he  and 
Lvnn  will  also  visit  the  Republic  of  Congo 
for  a week. 

In  Japan  Dr.  Bender  will  visit  Mennonite 
missionaries,  churches,  and  national  pastors 
on  the  northern  island  of  Hokkaido,  and 
their  counterparts  in  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  on  the  southern 


island  of  Kyushu.  In  Indonesia  he  will 
visit  both  the  Japanese  Christian  Church 
and  the  Muria  Christian  Church. 

In  India  he  will  attend  the  annual  fall 
conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  at 
Dhamtari,  M.P.  In  Eastern  Africa  Donald 
Jacobs,  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  and  Paul  M.  Miller,  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  Goshen  College  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  will  meet  with  him  and 
assist  him  in  his  visits. 

Valuable  for  Three  Reasons 

Dean  Bender  said  the  trip  will  be 
valuable  to  him  for  three  reasons.  First, 
it  will  give  him  perspective  on  all  the 
questions  he  is  exploring  about  the  “free 
church,”  and  specially  about  the  younger 
Christian  churches  that  have  not  had 
centuries  of  Western  tradition  and  opportuni- 
ty to  identify  with  the  power  structures  in 
their  societies. 

Second,  he  will  be  able  to  study  the 
emerging  patterns  of  education  of  ministers. 
Third,  he  will  be  able  to  study  what  kind  of 
preparation  is  required  for  prospective  mis- 
sionaries, how  seminaries  in  the  United 
States  can  help  prepare  national  church 
leaders,  and  the  implications  of  preparing 
leaders  for  the  North  American  church. 

Not  limiting  himself  to  branches  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  Dr.  Bender  will  counsel 
with  many  Protestant  groups  on  his  trip.  In 
Uganda,  for  example,  he  will  be  an  observer 
at  a week-long  interdenominational  meeting 
at  which  most  of  the  participants  will  be 
Anglicans. 

When  he  returns  the  middle  of  November, 
Dr.  Bender  hopes  to  have  a vast  amount 
of  information  on  problems  the  young 
national  church  is  facing,  as  well  as  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  before  it.  With- 
out a feel  for  the  emerging  church,  he  said, 
one  cannot  put  the  older,  more  established 
churches — within  and  without  the  "free 
church” — in  proper  perspective. 


Anti-Smoking  Spots 
Aired  By  MBI 

Positive  help  on  how  to  quit  smoking  is 
the  thrust  of  special  programs  by  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts  this  fall. 

The  Mennonite  Hour  series  “You  Can 
Quit”  offers  a free  booklet  with  several 
proved  methods  in  helping  smokers  to  stop. 
David  Augsburger,  Mennonite  Hour  speaker, 
points  out,  “We  know  how  anxious  many 
people  are  about  smoking,  and  we  want  to 
offer  constructive  help.” 

Augsburger  said  that  faith  in  Christ  can 
open  the  door  for  the  spiritual  resources 
needed.  “Smoking  is  a very  difficult  thing  to 
break,”  he  pointed  out.  “Anybody  who  wants 
to  quit  needs  all  the  extra  strength  he  can 
get!” 

Also  in  production  is  a series  of  minute 
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broadcasts  dealing  with  smoking  and  its 
hazards  for  health.  A recent  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  ruling  has  asked 
radio  stations  now  advertising  cigarettes  to 
give  a proportion  of  their  commercial  time 
to  health  hazard  warnings. 

Although  the  ruling  is  being  challenged  by 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  it 
is  anticipated  stations  will  be  required  to 
balance  cigarette  commercials  with  some  com- 
ment from  t he ' ' ot  her  s ide. 


Minute  Broadcasts  uses  the  punch  line, 
“God  gave  you  only  one  life  to  live;  why  let 
it  go  up  in  smoke?”  Dialogue  situations, 
tongue-in-cheek  humor,  and  personal  testi- 
monials deal  not  only  with  the  hazards  of 
lung  cancer  and  other  diseases,  but  also  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  “how  to  quit.” 

The  series  of  spots  will  be  sent  to  stations 
now  taking  Minute  Broadcasts  regularly— cur- 
rently more  than  500  stations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


Mennonite  Broadcasts  Publishes  New  Magazine 


Bob  Davis,  art  director,  and  Jim  Fairfield, 
editor,  discuss  first  issue  of  Alive. 


With  the  first  issue  of  Alive,  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  new  publication,  now  circulating, 
a number  of  responses  are  coming  in,  ac- 
cording to  Eugene  Souder,  managing  editor. 

“Congratulations  on  the  first  issue  of 
Alive.  I read  my  copy  on  the  way  from  the 
post  office  to  the  car  . . . and  finished  before 
driving  away,”  reported  Eugene  R.  Witmer, 
executive  vice-president  of  Inter-Church 
Evangelism,  Inc. 

“I  like  your  approach,”  Witmer  continued. 
"It  is  thoughtful  contemporary,  neatly  done, 
and  just  provocative  enough  to  make  simple 
fellows  like  me  think,  but  not  to  go  beyond 
and  lose  us  in  a maze  of  philosophical 
jargon.” 

Not  all  the  comments  on  the  first  issue 
were  positive.  A North  Plainfield,  N.J., 
reader  took  exception  to  inclusion  of  an 
excerpt  from  a speech  by  Martin  Luther 
King. 

“Why  have  you  been  so  gullible  to  fall  for 
a communist  like  Martin  King?  If  I had  my 
way,  he  along  with  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  would  be  executed  for  treason. 
Please  remove  my  name  from  your  mailing 
list.” 

As  well  as  going  to  a paid  list  of  sub- 
scribers, Alive  is  intended  as  a follow-up  to 


the  various  ministries  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  the  division  of  mass  communica- 
tions of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities. 

Editor  is  James  Fairfield;  managing  editor, 
Eugene  Souder;  and  art  and  layout.  Bob 
Davis.  Executive  director  for  MBI  is  Kenneth 
Weaver. 

“We  see  Alive  being  a source  of  encour- 
agement-to- faith  for  our  readers,”  said 
editor  Fairfield.  "We  aren’t  going  to  spell 
out  formulas.  Instead,  by  a mixture  of  per- 
sonal-experience stories  and  problem-solving 
articles  we  hope  to  show  faith  in  action. 
And  God  in  action.” 

The  24-page  magazine  is  pocket-sized 
and  makes  vigorous  use  of  color  and  graph- 
ics. It  is  published  six  times  yearly. 


Buenos  Aires  Churches 
Hold  Institute,  Lectures 

Activities  of  Mennonites  in  the  Buenos 
Aires  area  within  the  past  month  included 
a pastor’s  institute,  stewardship  lectures,  and 
the  dedication  of  a new  chapel  at  Moron, 
a Buenos  Aires  suburb. 

The  pastors’  institute  was  attended  by 
15  Argentine  pastors  who  discussed  “The 
Significance  of  the  Priesthood  of  All 
Believers”  and  “The  Position  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  Face  of  Changes  in  the 
Catholic  World.” 

The  stewardship  lectures  were  prepared 
by  A.  F.  Darino,  secretary  of  stewardship 
in  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference. 
Missionary  Mario  Snyder  reported,  “They 
served  to  awaken  and  revive  several  old- 
time  members.” 

The  chapel  at  Moron  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  ministry  of  Darino.  The  first  service 
included  a communion,  singing,  prayers  of 
dedication,  and  messages  by  Darino  and 
Snyder. 

The  Argentine  Conference  is  studying 
the  possibilities  of  beginning  mission  work 
in  Spain  and  Belgium,  pending  the  report 
of  president  Raul  Garcia,  a delegate  to 
the  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 


Hesston  College  Shows 
Sizable  Increase 

Leonard  Lichti,  acting  dean  and  registrar, 
reports  a total  of  445  students  registered  at 
Hesston  for  the  fall  term.  Of  these,  427  are 
full  time  and  18  part  time.  This  is  a 19  per- 
cent increase  over  the  full-time  enrollment  of 
359  last  fall.  In  the  freshman  class  there  are 
257,  and  171  in  the  sophomore  class.  These 
figures  compare  with  221  and  138  last  year. 
“More  complete  statistics  will  be  available 
later,”  Mr.  Lichti  said. 

All  dormitories  are  filled,  with  ten  men  liv- 
ing in  private  homes  in  the  community.  Ex- 
pansion plans  call  for  a new  dormitory  for 
184  women  to  be  completed  by  September 
1968. 

Construction  on  the  remodeled  Administra- 
tion Building  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  Two 
classrooms  and  two  offices  were  available  for 
use  when  classes  began.  Some  additional 
space  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  last  of 
September  with  the  balance  completed  in 
October.  Administrative  offices  are  now  head- 
quartered in  the  administration  section  of 
Kauffman  Court,  the  men’s  residence  hall. 
Nursing  offices  are  located  in  the  Mary  Miller 
Library. 

Hesston  is  the  only  junior  college  operated 
by  the  Mennonite  Church.  Its  growth  has 
been  phenomenal,  moving  from  an  enrollment 
of  234  in  1963  to  427  in  1967,  an  increase  of 
82  1/2  percent  in  five  years.  A majority  of 
the  students  continue  their  education  at  sen- 
ior colleges  after  completing  their  two  years 
at  Hesston. 

In  the  fall  of  1966  an  Associate  in  Arts 
Nursing  Degree  program  was  started.  The 
first  class  of  18  students  will  complete  their 
work  in  August  1968  and  will  be  prepared  to 
write  examinations  for  licensure  as  registered 
nurses.  This  associate  degree  program  is  pop- 
ular among  students  today  who  are  interested 
in  a service  occupation.  There  are  25  regis- 
tered in  the  second  class  which  began  this 
fall. 


Rempel  Edits  Student  Paper 


The  joint  student 
services  committee  of 
the  three  largest 
North  American  Men- 
nonite conferences 
will  publish  In  the 
Arena,  a monthly 
which  will  replace  Stu- 
dent Services  News- 
letter. John  Rempel, 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  a 
student  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary, 
is  the  editor. 

“One  of  the  primary  things  we  want  to 
do,”  said  Rempel,  “is  to  provide  a forum 
for  action  and  discussion.”  To  illustrate,  he 
noted  that  the  first  issue  contains  several 
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responses  to  a Mennonite  graduate  students’ 
seminar  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  an  article  on 
status  groups  among  Mennonites,  and  an 
analysis  of  churches  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Rempel  said  that  he  also  hopes  to  make 
the  publication  attractive  to  Mennonite  stu- 
dents on  church-related  campuses  as  well  as 
those  at  other  colleges.  “The  church  cam- 
puses are  taking  a much  more  aggressive 
look  at  their  relation  to  the  world  around 
them,”  he  commented. 

Rather  than  being  the  conscience  of  the 
student  or  the  church,  Rempel  said  that  he 
wants  to  provoke  thinking  on  issues  that 
should  be  discussed  by  both.  These  will  be 
examined  in  relation  to  the  Mennonite  stu- 
dents’ unique  cultural  development  and 
ethical  distinctives. 

Rempel’s  inter-Mennonite  background 
qualifies  him  for  his  new  assignment.  A 
member  of  the  Ottawa  Street  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  in  Kitchener,  he  was  active 
in  cooperative  youth  work  for  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Mennonite  congregations  and  Con- 
rad Grebel  College. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
in  1966  with  a BA  in  history  and  philosophy, 
Rempel  is  rounding  out  his  formal  education 
by  studying  toward  a BD  at  Goshen.  This 
past  summer,  he  was  a member  of  MCC’s 
summer  seminar  which  visited  the  church 
in  communistic  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  Arena  will  be  inserted  in  Gospel 
Herald,  The  Mennonite,  and  The  Christian 
Leader  monthly  for  Mennonite  students  on 
non  church-related  campuses. 


Hospital  l-W  Invents 
Therapy  Device 

Harold  King,  a I-W  from  the  Rainbow 
Boulevard  Church  in  Kansas  City,  has  been 
working  for  a year  and  a half  in  the  Denver 
General  Hospital  occupational  therapy  depart- 
ment. 

In  his  work  he  learned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  patients  who  have  difficulty  walking. 
Even  though  the  patients,  many  of  them 
older  people,  were  using  “walkers,”  they 
were  having  difficulty  on  stairs,  stepping  up 
on  curbs,  and  walking  in  other  uneven 
places. 

After  studying  the  situation  Harold  de- 
signed and  built  an  adjustable  walker  to  be 
used  on  uneven  ground,  ramps,  and  stair- 
ways. The  drawings  of  the  walker  with  its 
adjustable  legs  have  been  made  and  the 
patent  has  been  applied  for. 

A manufacturer  has  also  been  contacted,  a 
marketing  survey  has  been  completed,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a market  for  the  inven- 
tion. Production  is  planned  and  the  idea  may 
soon  be  a help  to  a great  many  people. 

In  talking  about  “inventing”  King  recalled 
some  of  his  earlier  attempts  to  devise  new 
products  and  some  of  the  efforts  of  his 
friends.  He  noted  that  people  who  think  up 


new  things  for  possible  production  and  mar- 
keting usually  don’t  have  a chance  to  see 
their  ideas  carried  out  unless  they  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  help  in  three  other 
areas  besides  the  area  of  inventing  or  think- 
ing of  a new  idea. 

He  reported  that  without  the  help  of  a 
marketing  agency,  a manufacturer  who  is 
willing  to  accept  the  idea  and  take  financial 
risk,  and  the  help  of  a patent  attorney  who 
can  give  proper  protection  to  the  inventor, 
the  idea  may  never  get  out  of  the  inventor’s 
basement  workshop. 

The  person  who  is  having  difficulty  per- 
forming some  of  the  therapeutic  routines 
may  think  King’s  friendly  look  of  concern  is 
for  himself  and  might  later  discover  that 
really  King  was  thinking  about  a number  of 
possibilities  to  devise  a better  therapeutic 
tool. 

Apparently,  however,  King  does  not  day- 
dream on  the  job  as  Thomas  Edison  used 
to  do  when  he  was  thinking  about  a differ- 
ent way  to  do  things.  Edison  lost  the  hear- 
ing in  one  ear  when  he  was  punished  for 
pursuing  his  other  off-duty  interests.  King 
still  has  two  very  good  ears. 


Two  Attend  Congress 

Kenneth  Weaver,  secretary  for  mass 
communications  for  the  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Lester  T.  Hershey,  director  of  Spanish 
broadcasts,  both  attended  the  Third  Con- 
gress on  Evangelical  Communications  in 
Huampani,  Peru,  Sept.  16-23. 

Sponsored  by  two  cooperating  evangelical 
agencies  in  South  America,  the  Congress 
aims  to  bring  together  people  active  in  the 
field  of  evangelical  mass  communication  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  and  dis- 
covering new  approaches. 

Between  300  and  400  publishers,  editors, 
artists,  broadcasters,  film  producers,  and  pas- 
tors attended  the  meeting.  Jacob  Loewen, 
anthropologist  and  linguist,  discussed  Latin- 
American  man  and  various  means  of  com- 
municating to  him. 

Three  periods  were  allocated  for  small 
group  discussions,  and  the  Congress  held 
20  workshops  covering  various  areas  of 
production. 

Weaver  and  Hershey  also  visited  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  Quito,  Ecuador.  They  also 
conferred  with  missionary  Paul  Wyse. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Charles  B.  Shoemaker,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
long  time  treasurer  of  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  died  Sept.  23.  Obituary 
will  follow. 

The  Conservative  Mennonite  Bible  In- 
stitute begins  its  third  year  of  operation  on 
Nov.  27.  This  year  the  Institute  is  extended 
to  a fourteen-week  period  divided  into  three 
terms.  The  first  and  third  terms  are  each 
four  weeks  of  concentrated  study.  The  second 
is  a term  of  six  weeks  and  runs  simultane- 
ously with  the  six  weeks  of  Winter  Bible 
School,  but  separate  from  it  as  to  the  courses 
and  class  periods.  A student  may  attend  any 
or  all  three  terms  and  receive  credit  for  his 
work. 

The  second  term  of  the  Institute  and 
the  Winter  Bible  School  both  begin  Jan. 
1,  1968.  The  third  term  of  the  Institute 
begins  Feb.  12. 

For  further  information  write  David  E. 
Showalter,  R.  1,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  For 
application  and  reservation  write  Abe  E. 
Miller,  R.  3,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  or  phone 
614  873-3682. 

Norman  Lyndaker  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  North  Main  Street  Church,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  Sept.  3.  The  service  was  in  charge  of 

Calendar 


Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 


Richard  Yoder. 

Wilbert  Nafziger,  after  six  years  as  pastor 
of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Salem,  Ore., 
has  accepted  a call  to  serve  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Mennonite  Home  for  the 
Aged  at  Albany,  Ore.,  beginning  Oct.  1. 
John  Heyerly,  a graduate  of  the  Seminary 
at  Goshen  last  spring,  has  been  called  by 
the  Salem  congregation  to  serve  as  pastor. 
Present  plans  are  for  his  installation  Oct.  8. 

Harvey  W.  Bauman,  Earlington,  Pa.,  a 
teacher  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
School,  was  licensed  as  minister  for  the 
Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church.  The 
service  was  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey. 

The  Mellinger  District  of  the  Lancaster 
Conference  will  be  observing  its  250th  anni- 
versary with  an  anniversary  and  home- 
coming meeting,  Oct.  20-22.  All  services  to 
be  held  at  the  Mellinger  Church  except  the 
Sunday  morning  service  when  each  congre- 
gation will  be  having  its  own  service.  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  David  Thomas, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  be  the  visiting  speak- 
ers. 

Results  of  elections  in  the  recent  sessions 
of  the  South  Central  Conference  at  Harper, 
Kan.,  were:  moderator,  James  Hershberger, 
Hesston,  Kan.;  associate  members  of  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Daniel  Kauffman,  Leonard 
Mo.,  and  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Hesston,  Kan.; 
Publication  Board  member,  Harold  Sommer- 
feld,  Hesston,  Kan.;  Board  of  Education 
member,  Meryl  Grasse,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.; 
member  of  Finance  Committee,  Lawrence 
Schrock,  Harrisonville,  Mo. 
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congregation:  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

The  Kishacoquillas  Valley  Mennonite 
churches,  Belleville,  Pa.,  recently  contributed 
$632.77  to  MCC  in  Israeli-Arab  relief  work. 
This  amount  of  money  represented  the  bal- 
ance beyond  expenses  of  the  Missions  Con- 
ference held  Sept.  6-10. 

The  annual  Holmes  County  Christian 
Workers’  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Berlin  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  13-15. 
Willard  Mayer,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker. 

Change  of  address:  John  R.  Kraybill 

from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to  1520  Harrisburg 
Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601.  Wilbert  R. 
Nafziger  from  Salem,  Ore.,  to  R.  3,  Box 
1120,  Albany,  Ore.  97321.  Tele.:  503  928- 
7232.  John  Heyerly  to  4063  Straw  Drive, 
N.  Salem,  Ore.  97303.  Tele.:  503  364- 
2751. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 

Blenheim,  Ont.;  fourteen  at  Vincent,  Spring 
City,  Pa. ; two  at  Smithville,  Ohio;  seventeen 
by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  two  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Newtown  Gospel  Chapel,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  four 
at  Perkasie,  Pa.;  two  at  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Oak  Grove  Chapel, 
Wasepi,  Mich.,  Oct.  4-8.  Harold  Fly, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  at  Newtown  Gospel 

Chapel,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Oct.  22-29.  Lester 
Hoover,  Potts ville,  Pa.,  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Oct.  22-29.  Myron  Augs- 
burger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Centennial 
Crusade,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Oct.  22-29.  Paul 
Hummel,  Berlin,  Ohio,  at  Yoder,  Kan., 
Ocl.  25  to  Nov.  1. 

Correction:  The  dates  for  the  meetings 
to  be  held  by  Fred  Augsburger  at  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  have  been  changed  to  Oct.  16-22. 
They  were  announced  as  Oct.  8-15  in  the 
Sept.  26  Gospel  Herald. 

The  Menno-Haven  Nursing  Home, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Franklin  County  Mennonite  churches,  has 
opened  a new  addition  to  accommodate  an 
additional  41  patients,  making  a total  of 
102  patients.  Within  two  weeks  from  the  time 
the  first  patient  was  taken  the  facility  was 
filled  and  again  has  a waiting  list.  There 
is  such  a need  in  this  area  for  the  care  of 
the  aged  nursing  patient.  This  home  is 
operated  by  a board  of  16  men  through 
their  administrator,  M.  B.  Wyse.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  newest  homes  using 
modern  hospital  equipment  and  facilities.  It 
is  just  three  years  ago  when  the  home  was 
opened  for  the  first  patients. 

Milton  Vogt,  Palamau,  Bihar,  India,  re- 
ported, “We  have  had  very  good  rains — in 
fact,  the  last  week  or  more  we  have  too 
much  rain.’’  He  said  that  Indians  are  now 
harvesting  gondali,  a seedlike  substance  that 
is  eaten  like  rice.  “Corn  looks  very  good  and 
the  prospects  for  rice  are  good,’’  he  added. 

Mrs.  Stan  Friesen  wrote  from  Accra, 


Ghana,  that  some  personnel  who  trans- 
ferred from  Nigeria  are  still  relocating  and 
working  at  new  assignments.  The  Friesens 
new  address  is  Presbyterian  Seminary,  P.O. 
Box  10,  Abetifi,  Ghana. 

Paul  Wyse,  Lima,  Peru,  summarized  some 
of  his  daily  activities.  Twenty- five  peripheral 
stations  report  regularly  to  the  radio  “tower’ 
that  he  mans.  They  transmit  orders,  doctor 
schedules,  linguistic  data,  and  other  infor- 
mation. “Besides  this,  he  said,  “there  are 
from  two  to  six  airplanes  flying  every  day, 
and  they  rely  on  the  tower  for  safety. 

Ray  Bair,  pastor  of  the  Belmont  congre- 
gation in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  J.  C.  Wenger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  were  guest  speakers  at  the 
47th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Sept.  16,  17.  The  theme 
was  "The  Church — God’s  Own  People.' 

Address  changes:  Robert  Stetter,  Rue 
No.  5,  Dar  Naama  (El  Biar),  Alger,  Algeria; 
Marian  Hostetler,  No.  2 Rue  5,  Dar  Naama 
(El  Biar),  Alger,  Algeria;  Merlin  Swartz, 
Near  East  School  of  Theology,  P.O.  Box 
235,  Beirut,  Lebanon;  and  Joan  Sauder, 
c/o  Dilcon  Boarding  School,  Winslow,  Ariz. 
86047. 

Omar  Eby  arrived  in  the  States  on  Sept. 
14.  He  will  be  secretary  of  information  serv- 
ices at  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron, 
Pa.  On  his  way  home  from  Tanzania,  where 
he  had  been  a teacher  at  the  Musoma  Al- 
liance Secondary  School,  he  visited  MCC 
projects  in  Algeria,  Israel,  and  Germany.  His 
wife  and  daughter  did  not  accompany  him  on 
this  trip.  The  Ebys  are  living  at  76  Green- 
field Road,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dora  Taylor  returned  to  Route  2,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  after  completing  a term  as  nurse 
in  the  clinic  at  San  Felipe,  British  Hon- 
duras. Prior  to  this,  she  had  served  three 
terms  as  nurse  in  Honduras. 

Leo  and  Mary  Yoder  arrived  in  Musoma, 
Tanzania,  Sept.  15,  for  their  first  term  of 
missionary  doctor  service.  Their  address  is 
Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania. 

Rebecca  Herr  returned  to  Honduras  on 
Sept.  4 as  a missionary  nurse  beginning  her 
third  term. 

Harvey  Millers  returned  to  Bienenberg 
Bible  School  following  termination  of  sum- 
mer camp  in  Luxembourg.  Their  address  is 
Rheinstr.  63,  CH  4410,  Liestal,  Switzerland. 

Landis  and  Ada  Weaver  have  been  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  the  Pine  Grove  Academy 
in  Tegucigalpa.  They  will  return  to  Orange 
Walk,  British  Honduras,  in  November  when 
permanent  houseparents  arrive  in  Teguci- 
galpa. 

Jacob  B.  Reimer,  chairman  of  Menno 
Colony,  Chaco,  Paraguay,  has  requested 
help  in  finding  a German-speaking  Christian 
doctor  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  the 
5,200  people  living  in  the  colony.  A general 
practitioner  with  experience  or  special 
training  in  surgery  would  be  desirable.  Men- 
no Colony  recently  completed  the  expansion 
and  renovation  of  its  hospital. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

I have  just  finished  reading  the  lead  article  in 
the  Sept.  12  issue,  "Even  the  Righteous  Commit 
Suicide.’’  It  is  a very  timely  subject  and  I’m  so 
glad  to  see  something  in  print. 

There  have  been  many  good  articles  in  the 
Gospel  Herald.  God  bless  you  and  your  staff  as 
you  allow  His  Spirit  to  lead. — Clara  Jutzi, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Your  editorial  in  the  Sept.  12  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  is  very  much  to  the  point.  The 
editorial  is  being  shared  with  members  of  our 
MCC  Executive  Committee. 

1 am  hoping  that  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee can  give  even  more  time  to  the  problem 
of  hunger  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  I 
feel  that  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  providing 
skilled  personnel  and  know-how  in  the  raising 
of  food  although  there  is  still  the  immediate  need 
of  feeding  those  who  are  hungry  at  the  moment. 
I hope  you  continue  to  write  on  these  large 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  church.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  may,  in 
some  measure,  provide  some  assistance  in  the 
hunger  problem. — William  T.  Snyder,  Akron,  Pa. 

• • o 

Thank  you  very  much  for  printing  the  letter 
that  the  General  Conference  sent  to  President 
Johnson  concerning  the  ills  of  war  abroad  and 
also  at  home.  I think  it  is  time  that  the  Men- 
nonite Church  came  out  of  its  shell.  It  is  our 
Vietcong  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  being 
killed  daily.  Let  us  not  forget  our  American  boys 
who  are  exposed  to  the  filth  of  war  daily. 

We  as  a church  which  hates  everything  bad  in 
the  world  must  unite  and  give  Christ  to  the 
double  standard  world.  We  must  use  everything 
that  is  peaceful  to  do  it.  This  means  our  church 
boys  must  be  firm  conscientious  objectors.  Also  the 
church  must  use  peaceful  demonstrations  and  boy- 
cotts, giving  our  taxes  to  a charity  in  lieu  of  the 
government.  We  must  also  pray  constantly  for  a 
strength  that  will  see  us  through.  Christ  gave 
His  all;  so  why  are  we  afraid  to  witness  to 
everyone  we  meet  and  show  the  world  that  true 
love  is  the  answer? 

Again  I say  Amen  to  the  letter  the  General 
Conference  sent  to  President  Johnson.  I back  it 
100  percent. — Joe  Evans  Polland,  New  York,  N Y. 


In  June  our  teenage  daughter  read  the  article 
and  poem  in  the  Gospel  Herald  regarding  famine 
conditions  in  Bihar.  She  was  moved.  That  same 
evening  she  decided  that  all  of  her  waitress  tips 
(for  part-time  employment  at  a nearby  restaurant) 
for  a period  of  three  months  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  Bihar.  That  night  my  wife  de- 
cided that  probably  we  could  survive  a few 
slight  changes  in  our  eating  patterns.  Each  week, 
she  thought,  we  could  do  without  a specific  food 
item.  The  first  week  it  would  be  no  soft  drinks; 
the  second  week — no  potato  chips;  the  third — 
no  cookies;  the  fourth — no  ice  cream;  the  fifth — 
we  would  endure  one  meatless  supper.  The 
amounts  saved  could  then  be  put  aside  for  Bihar 
She  approached  the  family  the  next  day  with 
these  revolutionary  food-consumption  ideas,  and 
everyone  agreed  to  the  cutbacks.  And  so  the 
Bihar  Jar  came  into  being. 

The  next  two  evenings  our  daughter  brought 
home  $4.20  and  $3.85  for  three-hour  shifts.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  had  her  tip  totals  been  so  high.  Into 
the  Bihar  jar  they  went.  Our  teenage  son  put 
in  $15.00  as  tithing  from  his  paper  route  earnings. 
And  our  twelve-year-old  son  added  tips  he  had 
received  for  mowing  lawns.  Tonight  (Sept.  6)  we 
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counted  the  money  in  the  jar.  It  totals  $61.03. 
On  Oct.  1 we  will  send  the  total  to  the  Elk- 
hart Board  and  designate  it  for  Bihar. 

Anyone  else  for  a Bihar  Jar? — Stanley  Shenk, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beck,  Ronald  and  Carol  (Kauffman),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lisa 
Lynn,  Sept.  4,  1967. 

Bruning,  Stanley  and  Carol  (Schweitzer), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Julie 
Diane,  born  Aug.  17,  1967;  received  for  adoption. 
Sept.  6,  1967. 

Detweiler,  Marvin  J.  and  Patricia  (Mollhagen), 
Pocomoke,  Md,  first  child,  David  Joel,  Aug.  20, 
1967 

Fuhrman,  Earl  R.  and  Eleanor  (Bechtel), 
Hanover,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kenton 
Robert,  Aug.  27,  1967 

Click,  Roger  K.  and  Sondra  (Yoder), 
Aibonito,  PR,  first  child,  Kenton  Wade,  Aug.  3, 
1967 

Godshall,  Paul  D.  and  Catherine,  Mexico  City, 
Mex.,  second  son,  Eric  David,  Sept.  7,  1967. 

Good,  Edwin  and  Gloria  (Shaefer),  Westover, 
Md.,  second  daughter,  Gina  Renee,  July  13,  1967 

Hochstetler,  Jim  and  Anna  (Freyenberger), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  second  son,  Darin  James,  Aug. 
29,  1967. 

Kurtz,  Eugene  R.  and  Catherine  (Malin), 
Westover,  Md.,  second  daughter.  Iris  Diane, 
Aug.  16,  1967 

Landis.  Robert  R and  Esther  (Frederick), 
Hamburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Donna 
Starr,  July  14,  1967. 

Lichty,  Delmar  and  Doris  (Roth),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Diane,  Aug.  22,  1967. 

Moyer,  Stanley  G.  and  Carol  JoAnn  (Rhines), 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Heidi  Jane,  Aug.  17,  1967. 

Rupp,  Roger  L.  and  Peggy  (Nafziger), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Sheri  Ann,  Sept.  7,  1967. 

Rychener,  Thomas  and  Carol  (Gillespie), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Liane  Rae,  Sept.  1, 
1967. 

Stutzman,  Kenneth  L.  and  Marlene  (Bergey), 
Kutztown,  Pa,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jon  Eric, 
Sept.  6,  1967.  (One  son  deceased.) 

Yoder,  Gene  E.  and  Sue  (Good),  Woodland 
Park,  Colo,  first  child,  Leann  Joy,  July  25,  1967. 

Yoder,  Monroe  and  Rachel  (Miller),  Brooklyn, 
N Y,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith  Lamar,  born 
May  28,  1967;  received  for  adoption.  Sept.  13, 
1967. 

Zook,  Gordon  and  Bonnie  (Baer),  Bird  in  Hand, 
Pa,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Alan,  Sept. 
13,  1967 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bartel — Stauffer. — Erwin  Bartel,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
and  Linda  Stauffer,  Wooster,  Ohio,  both  of  Salem 
cong,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Bec|(_Gingerich. — Duane  Beck,  Hesston  (Kan. ) 
cong,  and  Lois  Gingerich,  Parnell,  Iowa,  West 
Union  cong,  by  Herman  E.  Ropp,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Denlinger— Yoder.— David  L.  Denlinger,  Lan- 


caster, Pa,  Mellinger’s  cong,  and  Judith  Yoder, 
Akron,  Pa,  Monterey  cong,  by  Gordon  Zook, 
Sept.  9,  1967. 

Dyck — Wenbold. — Henry  Dyck,  Telford,  Pa, 
Zion  cong,  and  Barbara  Ann  Wenbold,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa,  Worcester  cong,  by  James  Derstine 
and  Alvin  Beachy,  June  24,  1967. 

Eshleman — Rutt. — Gerald  Wayne  Eshleman,  Au- 
gusta, Ga,  Hephzibah  cong,  and  Lauretta  Mae 
Rutt,  Lancaster,  Pa,  Rohrerstown  cong,  by 
Benjamin  C.  Eshbach,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Frey — Hilsher. — Robert  L Frey,  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  cong,  and  Dorothy  M.  Hilsher,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa,  Good’s  cong,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz, 
Sept.  9,  1967. 

Gerber — Yoder. — David  Gerber,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong,  and  Fern  Yoder,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Beech  cong,  bv  J.  Lester  Graybill,  Aug. 
26,  1967. 

Gingrich — Snyder. — Clifford  Gingrich,  Elmira, 
Ont,  Floradale  cong,  and  Linda  Snyder,  Doon, 
Ont,  Kitchener  cong,  by  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
Aug.  12,  1967. 

Goertzen — Detwiler. — Harlan  Goertzen,  Hess- 
ton, Kan,  Hebron  cong,  and  LuAnn  Detwiler, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  cong,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Sept. 
2,  1967. 

Halteman — Bishop. — James  G.  Halteman,  Har- 
leysville,  Pa,  Salford  cong,  and  Jane  L.  Bishop, 
Hatfield,  Pa,  Line  Lexington  cong,  by  Willis 
Miller,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Heatwole — Swartz. — Mahlon  Heatwole,  Day- 
ton,  Va,  Bank  cong,  and  Colleen  Swartz, 
Turner,  Mich,  Riverside  cong,  by  Alvin  Swartz, 
Sept.  9,  1967. 

Hinton — Wideman. — Tom  A.  Hinton,  Sedgwick, 
Kan,  Christian  Church,  and  Mary  Frances  Wide- 
man, McMinnville  (Ore.)  cong,  by  Paul  Little, 
Aug.  31,  1967. 

Hoover — Barge. — Carl  L.  Hoover,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa,  Bossier  s cong,  and  Janet  H.  Barge, 
Ronks,  Pa,  Paradise  cong,  bv  Clair  B.  Eby,  Sept. 
9,  1967. 

King — Erb. — Keith  King,  Kouts,  Ind,  Hopewell 
cong,  and  Phyllis  Erb,  Goshen,  Ind,  Benton  cong, 
by  Irvin  Nussbaum,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

McGallicher — Harnish. — Merle  McGallicher, 

Manheim,  Pa,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and 
Carol  Anne  Harnish,  Lititz,  Pa,  Neffsville  cong, 
by  John  R.  Martin,  Sept.  16,  1967. 

Miller — Bender. — Ezra  M.  Miller  and  Norma 
Bender,  both  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong,  by  J.  Y.  Swartzendruber,  Aug.  18, 
1967. 

Miller — Carpenter. — Orvan  D.  Miller,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind,  Lawrence  Street  cong,  and  Janice 
Carpenter,  Goshen,  Ind,  Yellow  Creek  cong,  by 
Mahlon  Miller,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Miller — Yoder, — Lyle  Miller,  Kalona  (Iowa) 
cong,  and  Ruby  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  West 
Union  cong,  by  Herman  E.  Ropp,  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Mishler — McDowell. — John  Wesley  Mishler, 
Lagrange,  Ind,  Plato  cong,  and  Mary  McDowell, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind,  Brookside  cong,  by  Donald  W. 
Roth,  Aug.  20,  1967. 

Skiles — Hershberger. — Marvin  Daniel  Skiles, 
Elkhart,  Ind,  ana  Donna  Lee  Hershberger, 
Wakarusa,  Ind,  both  of  Holdeman  cong,  by 
David  Cressman,  June  10,  1967. 

Slabaugh — Yoder. — John  Slabaugh,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind,  and  Sarah  Yoder,  Ligonier,  Ind, 
both  of  Plato  cong,  by  Willis  C.  Troyer. 

Troyer — Yoder. — Edward  Troyer,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Farmerstown  cong,  and  Suzanne  Yoder, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong,  by  Eldon 
King,  assisted  by  Homer  Kandel,  Sept.  3,  1967. 

Trub — Bechtel. — Heinrich  August  Trub,  Rum- 
lang,  Switzerland,  Vincent  (Pa. ) cong,  and  Freda 
Mae  Bechtel,  Spring  City,  Pa,  Vincent  cong, 
by  Norman  H.  Bechtel,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Wenger — Baird. — Glen  Wenger,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  and  Ethel  Baird,  Salem,  Ohio,  both  of 
Midway  cong,  by  Ernest  Martin,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Yamamoto — Beck. — Hiroshi  Yamamoto  and 
Carol  Beck,  both  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  by  Carl 
Beck,  father  of  the  bride,  june  4,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Derstine,  Clayton  F,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mah- 
lon Derstine,  was  born  at  Souderton,  Pa,  Aug. 
17,  1891;  died  at  his  home  in  Kitchener,  Ont, 
of  a severe  coronary  attack,  Aug.  31,  1967;  aged 
76  y.  14  d.  He  was  an  ordained  minister  for  54 
ears,  serving  at  Altoona,  Pa,  and  Eureka,  III, 
efore  going  to  Kitchener.  He  was  predeceased 
by  his  first  wife  (Gertrude  B.  Haney),  May  23, 
1926.  On  July  5,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
E.  Kolb,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(John  R.  and  Clayton  K ),  5 daughters  (Mrs. 
Esther  H.  Smith,  Ruth — Mrs.  George  Hostetter, 
Margaret — Mrs.  Robert  Becker,  Grace — Mrs. 
Paul  Brunner,  and  Eyvonne — Mrs  Lawrence 

Harries),  2 brothers  (Clarence  and  Lloyd),  and  10 
randchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
rother  and  one  sister.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  3, 
with  J.  B.  Martin,  A.  J.  Metzler,  and  Robert 
N.  Johnson  officiating. 

Detweiler,  Elmer  Y,  son  of  John  A.  and 
Eliza  (Yoder)  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Telford, 
Pa,  Aug,  8,  1882;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa,  Sept.  4,  1967;  aged  85  y.  27  d. 
His  first  marriage  was  to  Katie  Stoll,  who  died 
in  1925.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Katie  Young, 
who  died  Aug.  21,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 children 
(Weston  S.  and  Laura — Mrs.  Maurice  Cope),  2 
stepsons  (Harold  N.  and  Laverne  N.  Young),  4 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Rockhill  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  7,  with  Merrill  Landis 
and  Clinton  Landis  officiating. 

Harnish,  Clayton  C,  son  of  Samuel  G.  and 
Clara  (Harnish)  Harnish,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co,  Pa,  July  19,  1890;  died  at  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Aug.  12,  1967;  aged  77  y.  23  d. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  (Elizabeth  H.  Thomas),  5 
sons  (1.  Paul,  Elvin  T,  C.  Lloyd,  A.  Thomas, 
and  J.  Nelson),  and  15  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Danville  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  15,  with  David 
N.  Thomas  and  Jay  C.  Garber  officiating. 

Martin,  Aaron,  son  of  Jacob  and  Maria 
(Weaver)  Martin,  was  born  near  Gap,  Pa, 
Oct.  24,  1875;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, May  29,  1967;  aged  91  y.  7 m.  5 d.  On 
Nov.  30,  1902,  he  was  married  to  Susie  Weaver, 
who  died  Apr.  1,  1946.  Surviving  are  6 children 
(Weaver,  Etta — Mrs.  Joseph  Weaver,  Lena — Mrs. 
Paul  Dombach,  Anna  Mary,  Aaron,  and  Daniel  J.), 
26  grandchildren,  and  20  great-grandchildren.  Five 
children,  2 infant  grandchildren,  4 sisters,  and  2 
brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Old  Road  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  1,  with  Clair  Eby  and  Richard 
Buckwalter  officiating. 

Mellinger,  Jacob  K.,  son  of  Amos  K.  and  Anna 
R.  (Kreiaer)  Mellinger,  was  born  near  Willow 
Street,  Pa,  Mar.  26,  1915;  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Soudersburg,  Pa,  July  31,  1967;  aged 
52  y.  4 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Bertha 
D.  Leaman),  one  son  (J.  Harold),  4 daughters 
(Erma  J. — Mrs.  Enos  H.  Shirk,  M.  Ellene — Mrs. 
Mervin  H.  Myer,  Lois,  and  Martha),  6 grand- 
children, 3 brothers  and  4 sisters  (Mrs  Roy  K. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Abram  H.  Snavely,  William  G, 
Amos  K,  Alvin  K,  Mrs.  A.  Herman  Buckwalter, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Lefever).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Andrew’s  Bridge  Church,  where  he  was 
ordained  a minister  in  1946.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Mellinger’s  Church,  Aug.  2,  with  Paul  G. 
Landis  and  Edwin  H.  Ranck  officiating;  interment 
in  Andrew’s  Bridge  Cemetery. 

Vrolijk,  Louise  K,  daughter  of  Byron  and 
Blanche  Nice,  was  born  May  24,  1926;  died  after 
a short  illness  at  Riverside  Hospital,  Newport 
News,  Va,  May  5,  1967;  aged  40  y.  11  m.  10  d. 
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Surviving  are  her  husband  (Dick),  2 daughters 
(Judy  and  Joyce),  one  son  (Linwood),  her  parents, 
and  2 brothers  (Lloyd  and  Frank  E).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Warwick  River  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  8,  with  Truman  H 
Brunk  and  John  H Shenk  officiating. 

Yoder,  Dan  C.,  son  of  Ezra  B.  and  Lydia 
(Zook)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio, 
Apr.  26,  1886;  died  at  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Community  Hospital,  Sept.  6,  1967;  aged  81  y. 
4 m.  11  d.  His  first  wife  (Maude  Allgyer)  pre- 


The  Arkansas  Baptist  Newsmagazine,  pub- 
lished in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  said  in  an  edi- 
torial that  the  United  States  has  fulfilled  its 
commitment  in  Vietnam  and  ought  to  pull 
out. 

The  magazine  is  the  first  Southern  Baptist 
state  paper  to  take  a specific  stand  against 
the  war.  Most  have  generally  endorsed  the 
U.S.  policy  or  have  taken  no  stand. 

The  statement,  written  by  editor  Erwin  L. 
McDonald,  charged  that  the  Ky  regime  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  he  called  a military 
"dictatorship,’’  had  discredited  itself  in  its 
"strong-handed  manipulation”  of  the  election. 

“So  we  can  thank  Ky  and  Company,”  Mr. 
McDonald  said,  "for  further  opening  the  eyes 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  the 
utter  futility  of  our  continuing  to  pursue  a 
war  for  the  liberation  of  a people  so  com- 
pletely dominated  by  military  junta  as  are 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  has  risen 
from  about  20,000  when  President  Johnson 
was  elected  to  more  than  450,000  now,  with 
a call  for  more. 

It  stated  that  President  Johnson  promised 
at  the  time  of  his  election  not  to  widen  the 
war. 

“Any  commitment  we  may  have  had  in 
this  fight  has  been  met  a thousand  times 
over,”  Mr.  McDonald  asserted. 

’There  may  have  been  a time  when  the 
big  question  for  us  was  how  to  get  out  and 
save  face.  If  that  time  ever  was,  it  does  not 
exist  today.  The  question  now'  is  how  we 
can  save  our  soul  if  we  stav  in. 

e o o 

Membership  in  churches  of  the  Assemblies 
of  God  rose  more  than  20,000  since  1965  to 
a new  total  of  576,058,  according  to  a report 
given  at  the  denomination's  biennial  conven- 
tion in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Reverend  Bartlett  Peterson,  general 
secretary,  reported  that  the  total  number  of 
ministers  increased  602  to  16.505  during  the 
biennium.  Of  the  total,  413  were  ordained 
and  189  licensed  ministers. 

The  number  of  churches,  he  said,  went 
over  the  8,500  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
June,  to  a total  of  8,506. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  denomination 
is  operating  some  86  foreign  ministerial  train- 
ing schools.  The  schools  have  produced  13,- 
400  national  ministers,  who  in  turn  have 


ceded  him  in  death  in  1929.  On  Mar.  16,  1938, 
he  was  married  to  Belle  Stoltzfus,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Geneva — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Hartzler  and  Marie — Mrs.  Winfred  King), 
4 sons  (C.  Richard,  J.  Warren,  Everett,  and 
Daniel  C. ),  26  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Yoder).  Two  brothers 
and  5 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  9,  with  Eldon  King  and 
Ray  Eshleman  officiating. 


brought  the  foreign  membership  of  the  church 
to  nearly  1.7  million. 

M.  B.  Netzel,  general  secretary,  told  the 
convention  it  has  taken  about  $29  million  to 
run  the  denomination’s  affairs  during  the  bi- 
ennium. 

A new  mission  program,  Mobilization  and 
Placement  Service  (MAPS),  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  denomination, 
said  Thomas  F.  Zimmerman,  general  super- 
intendent. 

MAPS  has  involved  some  90  youth,  mostly 
in  their  late  teens  and  early  20’s,  in  30-day 
evangelistic  campaigns  in  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  nations. 

o o o 

Billy  Graham  Centennial  Crusade,  a one- 
dav  rally  in  Toronto,  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  drew 
40,000  people,  largest  crowd  ever  to  attend 
a single  event  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 


hibition. 

The  3:00  p.m.  starting  time  was  postponed 
ten  minutes  at  Dr.  Graham’s  request  because 
thousands  of  people  were  still  pouring  into 
the  Exhibition  grandstands  as  the  opening 
time  drew  near.  The  grandstands  and  the 
bleachers  were  filled  to  capacity — 32,000 — 
thirty  minutes  before  the  opening.  Approxi- 
mately 8,000  more  people  sat  in  roped-off 
sections  on  the  large  grassy  area  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  football  field. 

o o o 

In  a “post-denominational”  age  the  task 
is  not  to  deny,  but  to  transcend  denomina- 
tions, Dr.  E.  Elton  Trueblood,  Quaker  phi- 
losopher, told  the  International  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

"We  are  living  in  the  post-denominational 
age,”  he  asserted.  "Denominations  didn  t last 
very  long  as  effective  forces.  . . . When  they 
did  exist,  they  existed  vestigially.  The 
scheme  has  gone  out  of  this  particular  ap- 
proach to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.” 

Dr.  Trueblood  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Vereide,  founder  of  International 
Christian  Leadership,  “as  evidence  of  how 
the  living  Christ  can  work  through  men. 

"Here  we  have  found  a level  of  unity  that 
doesn  t deny  denominations,  but  transcends 
them.” 

More  than  500  Christian  leaders  from  the 
U.S.  and  nine  foreign  countries  attended  the 
ICL  conference  there.  The  interreligious  or- 
ganization sponsors  prayer  breakfasts  and 
luncheons  for  businessmen  and  government 
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PILGRIM  AFLAME 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

This  is  a historical  novel  of  the  life  of  the  Anabaptist 
leader.  Michael  Sattler.  Michael  Sattler  joined  the  Swiss 
Brethren  movement  in  March  1525  and  sealed  his  witness 
in  martyrdom  in  May  1527  at  Rottenburg  where  he  was 
burned  to  death. 

Portrayed  here  are  the  feelings,  questions,  and  the  search- 
ing of  a man  who  was  a leader  in  the  church  and  a seeker 
after  truth.  His  search  for  truth  brings  him  in  contact 
with  the  Anabaptists.  He  meets  Sister  Marguerita  who  also 
has  questions  and  doubts  and  is  seeking  to  know  the  truth. 
They  fall  in  love  and  are  married.  Their  marriage  is  a 
short  one  because  both  are  put  to  death.  He  is  burned; 
she  is  drowned  for  her  belief. 

The  Sattlers  were  some  of  the  first  of  thousands  of 
Anabaptists  who  died  as  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Rottenburg  horror. 
One  cannot  read  this  book  without  feeling  the  tension 
and  involvement  which  those  early  Christians  faced 
because  of  their  belief.  Through  the  story  the  reader  comes 
to  understand  what  commitment  to  God  means  $4.00 
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leaders. 

“Church  union  is  almost  as  out  of  date  as 
denominationalism,”  Dr.  Trueblood  contin- 
ued. “That  isn't  where  the  power  is. 

“Don’t  fight  denominations.  Don’t  reject 
your  own.  Just  move  on  into  a new  level  of 
Christian  force." 

© © © 

A noted  British  husband-wife  evangelical 
team  was  tragically  broken  up  when  Mrs. 
Roy  Hession  was  killed  instantly  in  a freak 
accident  in  the  Bristol  suburb  of  Clifton, 
England.  Her  husband  was  injured  in  the 
crash. 

The  accident  occurred  when  a 3-ton  con- 
tainer fell  off  a passing  truck  and  landed 
atop  their  car.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hession  were 
returning  home  after  leading  the  Christian 
Holiday  Conference  which  they  had  organ- 
ized annually  for  many  years  at  nearby 
Clevedon.  They  had  planned  to  visit  the 
U.S.  in  October. 

Hebrew  Day  Schools  in  New  York  City 
and  neighboring  Nassau  and  Westchester 
counties  have  an  enrollment  of  48,000  stu- 
dents for  1967-68. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kaminetsky,  national  director 
of  Torah  Umesorah,  National  Society  for  He- 
brew Day  Schools,  said  the  figure  represents 
a 3 percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

According  to  Kaminetsky,  five  new  schools 
were  established  in  the  metropolitan  area 
during  the  summer,  bringing  the  total  to  159. 

o o o 

Ireland  leads  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries it  has  in  the  mission  field,  a spokesman 
for  the  Mission  Activity  Center  in  Dublin 
claimed  in  a broadcast  by  the  Irish  Radio. 

At  present,  the  broadcast  said,  there  are 
12,000  Irish  priests  in  the  missions. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  center  con- 
stantly receives  more  applications  for  mission 
service  but  that  it  has  difficulty  financing 
further  efforts. 

© o © 

Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.  (Southern)  increased  their  giving  for  all 
causes  during  1966  by  nearly  $5  million  over 
the  previous  year,  for  a total  of  $117,636,460. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  Stew- 
ardship Department  of  the  General  Council, 
the  total  represents  a 3.84  percent  increase 
in  per  capita  giving,  from  $119.10  to  $123.67. 

The  955,000-member  denomination  has 
4,002  churches  in  16  southern  and  south- 
western states.  The  churches  are  grouped  in- 
to 16  synods  and  79  presbyteries. 

The  average  American  Negro  has  twice  as 
good  a chance  of  going  to  college  as  does 
the  average  European.  In  Europe  (counting 
all  races)  there  are  only  seven  students  in 
college  for  every  1,000  people  of  the  total 
population;  but  in  the  U.S.  there  are  15 
Negro  students  in  college  for  every  1,000 
of  total  Negro  population,  according  to 
U.S.  News  i?  World  Report. 
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This  Do  in 


Remembrance  of  Me 

By  Elmer  G.  Kolb 


Memory  is  a remarkable  faculty.  The  present  is  enriched 
from  the  experiences  of  the  past.  Its  usefulness  and  benefits 
depend  on  appropriate  stimulation  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  emotions  experienced. 

Possibly  no  worship  service  depends  on  our  memory  for  a 
meaningful  experience  as  does  the  sharing  of  the  bread  and 
cup  at  the  Lord  s table.  It  is  a feast  of  remembrance.  To  be 
occupied  with  God’s  thoughts  of  us  and  plans  for  us.  To  ex- 
perience divine  love.  To  be  reminded  of  our  true  nature 
under  sin  s reign.  The  grace  that  places  us  as  heirs  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  anticipation  of  Christ’s 
coming  to  effect  the  culmination  of  history.  These  thoughts 
are  among  the  loftiest  ideas  of  which  man  is  capable. 

This  event  symbolizes  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  We  may  forget  without  the  intention  to  do  so 
unless  there  are  occasional  reminders. 

The  Deed— This  Do 

The  simplicity  of  it.  The  daily  and  simple  act  of  eating 
and  drinking  is  familiar  to  all.  Eating  and  drinking  are 
physical  habits  acquired  early.  The  elementary  way  in  which 
this  act  is  acquired  requires  no  training.  It  does  not  require 
intellectual  preparation  to  receive  the  benefits.  The  knowl- 
edge of  elements  may  enrich  our  understanding  but  does 
not  affect  the  benefits.  A formal  participation  at  the  Lord’s 
table  may  provide  varied  benefits.  However,  the  value  does 
not  lie  in  the  act  but  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  practice 
was  commanded.  It  is  the  remembrance  of  a person,  not  a 
mystic  presence.  Neither  mysticism  nor  materialism  should 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  emblems.  No  miracle  affects  the 
physical  elements.  No  grace  is  imparted  by  the  act.  Our 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  and  discernment  by 
which  we  appropriate  the  work  of  Christ  on  our  behalf. 
We  should  be  on  guard  lest  holy  institutions  become  unholy 
by  perversion.  By  misuse  blessings  may  become  a curse. 

The  significance  of  it.  Deeds  are  ideas  expressed.  They 
enable  us  to  put  our  concepts  in  tangible  form.  They 
translate  into  visible  form  our  motivations.  Our  understanding 
and  creative  abilities  seek  expression.  An  interesting  sight 
at  this  service  is  the  curious  gaze  of  little  children.  Innocent 
inquiries  reflect  the  penetrating  effect  of  simple  acts.  “What 

Elmer  G.  Kolb  is  pastor  of  the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Mennonite  Church  and  secretary 
of  the  Franconia  Conference. 


mean  ye  by  this  service’  (Ex.  12:26)?  To  be  able  to  give  an 
answer  for  our  deed  clarifies  and  confirms  our  reason  for 
doing  it.  This  enables  others  to  be  informed  and  enlightened 
concerning  that  which  has  meaning  for  us.  The  act  is 
simple,  yet  the  meaning  profound. 

The  satisfaction  of  it.  We  have  many  hungers.  Bread 
satisfies  our  famished  feeling.  The  cup  quenches  our  thirst. 
Our  powers  of  assimilation  determine  the  benefits  derived 
from  any  given  quantity  of  food.  The  health  of  the  body 
contributes  toward  the  ability  of  the  several  digestive 
processes  to  release  the  nutritive  values.  Strength  for  labor 
and  staying  power  are  realized  from  eating  bread.  Cheer 
and  renewal  of  purpose  result  from  proper  nourishment. 
Sickness  and  invading  infections  are  resisted. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Bread  cannot  nourish 
our  souls.  Things  do  not  satisfy.  They  disappoint  us  if  we 
do  not  get  them  or  if  we  do  get  them.  To  engage  in  this 
memorial  service  is  most  satisfying,  strengthening,  and 
cheering.  Our  guilt  is  all  gone.  Our  faith  is  renewed.  Our  joy 
is  increased. 

The  Memory— In  Remembrance 

The  extent  of  it.  The  birth  of  Christ  was  an  event  in 
history.  We  are  able  to  date  His  death.  This,  however,  was 
only  His  manifestation  in  flesh.  In  past  generations  ministers 
frequently  would  narrate  God’s  redemptive  work  in  Hebrew 
history  at  this  service.  Types  and  figures  were  developed  in 
great  detail.  Jesus’  teaching  and  work  are  not  all  recorded.  If 
they  were,  the  record  would  be  voluminous.  However,  our 
interest  in  this  service  centers  on  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  To  know  we  were  chosen  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  be  included  in  a plan 
shared  by  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  glory  even 
before  the  world  was.  While  memory  can  only  utilize  the 
facts  known,  yet  the  knowledge  we  have  of  eternity  past 
puts  our  memory  on  the  stretch  and  involves  our  meditations 
on  the  thoughts  of  God.  This  elevates  the  function  of  our 
memories  above  the  ordinary.  It  enables  us  to  place  a proper 
perspective  on  life,  its  purpose  and  meaning. 

The  excitement  of  it.  Over  and  over  again  have  we  been 
cheered  by  the  memory  of  events,  persons,  and  ideas.  With- 
out memory  we  could  only  be  aware  of  the  fleeting  present. 
Memory  enriches  or  haunts  us  depending  on  the  depository 
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of  life’s  events  and  experiences. 

It  is  at  the  Lord  s table  that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
greatest  news  in  history.  We  who  sinned  away  our  rights  and 
became  enemies  of  God.  No  desire  or  intention  to  return. 
Here  we  learn  of  God  s reconciling  love.  Here  we  personally 
are  invited  back,  not  as  runaway  slaves  but  as  sons.  Our 
repentant  words  accepted  as  we  acknowledge  our  sins.  Any 
further  readiness  to  accept  a servant  role  goes  unheeded.  It 
is  God’s  love  that  makes  us  sons  and  magnifies  His  grace. 
Imparting  to  us  a nature  that  wants  to  do  the  things  we 
ought  to  do. 

Through  Christ’s  death  we  are  enabled  to  reckon  ourselves 
dead  unto  sin.  The  shedding  of  His  blood  provides  the 
ground  on  which  our  wrong  deeds  may  be  forgiven.  Before 
Jesus  came,  the  sacrifices  were  a reminder  of  sins.  Our 
memorial  service  recalls  the  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever. 
Our  priest  no  longer  stands,  daily  ministering.  He  now 
having  "by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

This  mood  reflects  itself  in  relation  to  our  fellowmen. 
Here  we  exalt  the  grace  that  rescued  us  from  sin.  The  for- 
given now  forgives.  Occasionally  this  service  brings  into  it 
the  spirit  of  judgment  on  others.  We  tend  to  deny  to  others 
that  which  has  been  so  undeservingly  .bestowed  on  us.  This 
limits  our  ability  to  rejoice  in  God  s forgiving  grace.  "For 
with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged.”  Only  as 
we  know  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  at  the  Lord  s table 
are  we  able  to  recognize  fully  the  relation  to  others  as 
created  by  the  Spirit.  There  is  one  Lord  and  one  body.  To 
profess  union  with  Christ  and  disregard  union  with  members 
of  Christ  s body  is  a contradiction  of  nature.  It  is  not  in- 
significant that  the  teaching  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  given 
to  the  church  noted  for  its  factions. 

The  projection  of  memory.  The  future  is  unknown  except 
by  revelation.  Our  memory  reminds  us  that  what  God  has 
promised  He  is  able  to  perform.  The  table  of  the  Lord  has 
prophetic  dimensions.  This  memorial  act  has  an  expiration 
date.  There  is  an  event  toward  which  all  history  is  moving. 
God’s  redemptive  acts  have  not  been  completed.  This  table 
reminds  us  of  transition.  Frequently  this  service  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  absence  of  those  who  attended  former 
services.  We  miss  their  presence.  God  has  only  one  family. 
Part  are  now  in  heaven,  part  on  earth.  We  long  for  the 
day  when  “the  good  shall  meet  above.” 

"And  thus  that  dark  betrayal  night. 

With  the  last  advent  we  unite 
By  one  bright  chain  of  loving  rite. 

Until  He  come!” 

The  Person— Me 

His  body.  That  Deity  should  assume  a body  is  a mysterious 
phenomenon.  "Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  creation  of  man  included  those 
possibilities  that  would  enable  the  Word  to  become  Hesh. 
This  was  a self-emptying  experience.  To  accept  a body  that 
death  now  ruled  over  was  a very  humiliating  act.  To  under- 
go death  as  a criminal  was  the  lowest  of  the  low.  “Became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.” 


God  s plan  w as  to  redeem  man,  not  angels.  Every  man  was 
under  the  sentence  of  death.  No  one  could  redeem  himself 
or  his  brother.  Any  redeemer  would  need  to  come  from  one 
over  which  death  had  no  power.  Deity  could  not  die.  Vol- 
untarily accepting  the  incarnation  made  possible  a death  by 
which  atonement  could  be  made.  "Being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh.  An  identity  with  man,  yet  without  sin. 

Assuming  a body  also  provided  for  us  an  understanding 
high  priest.  One  who  is  "touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  He  can  now  be  merciful  to  us.  His  deity 
assures  us  of  His  faithfulness.  Man  may  express  one  trait 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other. 

His  blood.  God  has  invested  sacred  meaning  in  blood. 
"The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  Blood  has  had  a 
special  meaning  in  sacrifice.  In  a sophisticated  society  blood 
appears  repulsive.  Consequently  any  reference  to  blood 
offends.  This  aversion  may  be  overcome  by  giving  or  re- 
ceiving blood  in  transfusion.  When  life  has  been  extended, 
the  blood  may  be  held  in  respect  as  a saving  thing.  When 
the  sacrificial  nature  of  blood  is  understood,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  esteem  its  value.  It  is  reported  that  former 
president  Harry  Truman  remarked  on  attending  the  funeral 
of  a guard  who  was  slain  while  protecting  the  life  of  the 
president  from  an  assassin:  "It  is  a strange  feeling  to  know 
someone  died  for  you.  This  feeling  is  partly  shared  by  us 
as  we  realize  the  death  of  Christ  on  our  behalf.  However, 
illustrations  are  often  limited  in  illustrating.  This  one  is  no 
exception.  This  guard  would  have  taken  life  to  save  the 
president  rather  than  give  his  life.  The  guard’s  death  had 
no  beneficial  value  to  the  eventual  death  of  Mr.  Truman. 
Christ  s death  on  our  behalf  stands  solitary  and  alone  in  its 
uniqueness. 

How  in  conception  the  Trinity  could  be  united  to  the 
genital  life  of  Mary,  no  one  knows  but  God.  The  human 
embryo  forms  its  own  blood.  Jesus  was  not  born  by  human 
generation.  “Conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  qualified 
the  blood  of  Jesus  to  be  redemptive.  At  the  same  time  it 
enabled  Him  to  be  a person  in  this  physical  world.  The 
shedding  of  this  blood  then  ended  His  life  in  relation  to 
this  physical  world. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  should  always  be  regarded  as  precious. 
It  gives  us  throne  rights  at  the  mercy  seat.  It  makes  possible 
the  moment  by  moment  cleansing  we  need. 

A number  of  things  affect  and  threaten  our  reverence  for 
the  precious  blood.  We  may  be  uninformed  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  its  nature.  We  then  do  not  include  it  in  our 
faith  and  veneration.  Also  we  may  have  a feeling  of  inherent 
goodness  from  whatever  advantageous  source,  that  senses 
little  or  no  need  of  it.  The  worship  our  Lord  receives  in 
heaven  may  help  us  to  recognize  the  appropriate  response 
for  us  now.  "Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood”  (Rev.  1:5). 

Each  opportunity  for  this  memorial  service  should  be 
accepted.  We  need  to  be  discerning  and  prepared  to  come 
to  the  Lord  s table.  But  wre  are  always  wrong  in  staying 
away.  Examination  is  not  designed  to  keep  us  away  but  to 
prepare  us  to  come  in  a worthy  manner.  “This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.”  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Alert  Stewardship 

As  responsible  stewards  of  the  gospel,  I believe  we  are 
required  to  use  our  possessions  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
should  endeavor  to  make  our  contributions  as  effective  as 
possible  by  using  the  best  methods  of  giving  as  allowed  by 
our  government  and  available  to  everyone.  In  today’s  world 
of  complicated  tax  regulations,  we  must  be  alert  for  methods 
which  will  give  the  maximum  amount  to  charitable  causes. 

I would  like  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  donating  property 
to  your  church  program.  Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the 
tax  advantages  in  donating  farm  crops.  Last  fall  I met  with 
the  farmers  of  our  area  to  explain  to  them  the  advantages  of 
making  a donation  of  corn  to  the  local  church.  Since  we  live 
in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt,  this  turned  out  to  be  real  plus 
giving  in  the  budget  of  our  church.  There  is  also  the  added 
satisfaction  that  we  are  actually  returning  to  the  Lord  some 
of  the  crops  which  result  from  His  blessings. 

This  technique  of  giving  is  rather  simple.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  passed  regulations  whereby  a contri- 
bution in  grain  raised  on  your  farm  receives  favorable  tax 
treatment  (Rev.  Ruling  55-138).  Corn  which  you  raise  can 
be  donated  to  your  church  with  the  government,  in  effect, 
matching  from  30  to  50  percent  depending  on  your  tax  brack- 
et. For  an  example,  let  us  assume  you  consign  900  bushels  of 
corn  (market  value  $1,000)  to  your  local  elevator  to  be  credit- 
ed to  the  account  opened  in  the  name  of  your  church.  (1) 
You  will  not  have  to  include  this  $1,000  in  your  income  for 
the  year  which  will  save  you  from  $200  to  $400,  again  de- 
pending on  your  tax  bracket.  (2)  You  will  be  allowed  a char- 
itable deduction  for  the  contribution  of  $1,000.  less  the  cost  of 
producing  the  corn.  In  our  experience  last  year  the  actual 
cost  of  making  a contribution  of  $1,000  was  from  $284  to  $600 
depending  on  the  bracket  range  from  22  to  40  percent.  The 
government  s instruction  from  Form  1040  requires  that  if  a 
contribution  is  made  in  property,  including  grain,  a statement 
should  be  attached  setting  forth  (1 ) description  of  the  property, 
(2)  date  of  contribution,  (3)  method  of  valuation,  (4)  manner 
of  acquisition  (in  case  of  crops  the  cost  of  producing  the 
grain  donated). 

This  method  of  contributing  property  is  effective  also  in 
donating  securities  which  have  increased  in  value.  If  we 
want  to  be  good  stewards,  we  should  always  seek  the  best 
methods  possible.  Our  government  makes  these  provisions 
available  to  all  taxpayers,  and  the  use  of  these  methods 
is  in  no  way  considered  tax  evasion. 

Let  us  examine  our  stewardship  of  possessions  and  make 
certain  that  we  are  making  our  contributions  as  effective  as 
we  can.  This  is  our  responsibility. 

— Clayton  Eigsti 


My  Prayer 

Our  Father, 

From  whom  we  receive 
All  we  have  and  hope  for, 

Give  strength 

For  our  daily  duties 

And  wisdom 

For  our  responsibilities. 

With  increased  insight 
And  learning 
Give  growing  love 
For  truth  and  others. 

May  the  unrest 
We  sometimes  sense 
Give  us  greater  awareness 
That  our  true  rest 
Is  in  You. 

When  sufferings  sap  our  strength. 
May  we  find  afresh 
The  grace  and  power 
Of  Your  all-sufficiency. 

Amen. 


Gospel  Hill  Church 

Standing  on  a hill  near  Fulks  Run,  Va.,  is  the  Gospel  Hill 
Mennonite  Church.  The  first  services  in  the  area  were  held  in  a 
schoolhouse  in  1907.  The  present  building  was  built  in  1909,  with 
a new  entrance  and  several  Sunday  school  rooms  added  in  1966. 
Isaac  Risser  and  Harvey  Chupp  are  now  serving  as  pastors.  The 
membership  is  approximately  58. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15680.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorial 


Dare  We  Pay  Taxes  for  War? 


One  tenth  of  the  entire  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  goes  for  defense.  This  means  $1,400  for  the 
average  family  of  four  each  year.  It  means  that  we  are 
spending  $20  for  defense  for  every  $10  spent  for  public 
education  and  $12  for  defense  for  every  $20  spent  for 
groceries. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  the  production  of 
military  arms  is  "the  single  biggest  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  world.  And  the  United  States  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  arms  for  the  whole  world.  In  the  recent  Israeli- 
Arab  conflict,  both  sides  were  using  American-made  Patton 
and  Sherman  tanks.  The  awful  fact  concerning  reports 
made  about  American  aid  to  other  countries  is  that  military 
aid  figures  are  included  with  other  forms  of  aid,  giving  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  is  liberal  in  its  non- 
military aid,  such  as  food,  peace  corps,  and  other  resources. 
The  aid  given  by  the  United  States  other  than  military  is 
at  present  below  the  average  given  by  other  industrialized 
nations.  This  is  to  say  that  approximately  .4  of  one  percent 
of  the  aid  given  by  the  United  States  to  other  countries  is 
nonmilitary,  which  is  a small  part  indeed. 

Huntley  and  Brinkley  in  the  Times  report  said  that  the 
total  personal  income  tax  paid  into  the  federal  treasury 
during  the  year  was  $62  billion.  However,  the  U.S.  channeled 
$70  billion  through  the  Pentagon  during  the  same  time.  This 
means  that  according  to  how  you  look  at  it,  every  dollar  of 
your  income  tax  money,  and  more,  went  for  military  pur- 
poses. What  the  Defense  Department  spends  each  year  to 
"protect  the  United  States  would  produce  the  means  to 
blow  up  the  world  several  times  over. 

Estimated  defense  budget  for  1968  is  $73  billion.  But  it 
now  appears  that  five  or  six  billion  may  have  to  be  added  to 
the  estimate  for  1968.  Yet  there  is  less  debate  in  Congress 
on  this  gigantic  military  budget  than  on  programs  proposed 
in  housing,  education,  economic  opportunity,  and  overseas 
aid,  all  of  which  lumped  together  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. Apparently  even  congressmen  dare  not  speak  out  on 
the  military  expenditure  lest  they  be  labeled  doves  or  com- 
munist sympathizers. 

According  to  a recent  speech  by  Ira  Moomaw,  veteran 
Far  East  missionary  and  author  of  the  book,  Vietnam 
Summons,  we  are  doing  well  in  Vietnam  military.  “We  have 
dropped  90  pounds  of  bombs  and  napalm  for  each  inhabitant 
in  the  entire  country  and  have  spent  $10,500  for  every 
Vietnamese  family  North  and  South  in  conducting  the  war.” 

Describing  the  effects  of  a napalm  bombing  which  Moomaw 
and  his  wife  witnessed,  he  said:  “There  could  come  a time 


when  the  survivors  may  envy  the  dead. 

According  to  Charles  Bartlett  and  Edward  Weintal  in 
Facing  the  Brink  (Charles  Scribner  s Sons),  “the  irony  of  the 
epic  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  the  little-known  fact  that  in  1954, 
when  President  Eisenhower  was  deciding  whether  to  inter- 
vene with  American  military  power  to  save  the  besieged 
French  forces  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  most  vehement  protest 
came  from  the  Democratic  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  One  observer  recalls  that  the  Texan  pounded 
on  the  president  s desk  to  underline  his  refusal  to  support 
any  move  that  might  commit  American  troops  to  Asian 
jungles. 

Raising  any  kind  of  new  tax  to  fight  the  Vietnam  war 
will  certainly  find  considerable  reaction.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns at  Mennonite  General  Conference,  delegates  asked  for 
direction  on  the  matter  of  paying  taxes  designated  for  war 
purposes. 

A resolution  was  passed  which  calls  for  “the  committee  to 
aid  us  in  making  a fresh  study  of  the  biblical  teaching  con- 
cerning the  payment  of  taxes  collected  explicitly  for  war 
purposes  and  such  other  similar  involvements  in  the  war 
effort  that  they  may  find  among  us  inconsistent  with  our 
profession  as  a peace  church  committed  to  Christ’s  way  and 
to  suggest  such  remedial  measures  that  will  underscore  our 
conviction  and  witness. 

I think  such  guidance  is  needed  promptly.  What  should  we 
do  in  our  witness  against  war?  Is  withholding  tax  money  a 
Christian  witness?  What  should  we  do  if  a tax  is  required 
which  is  primarily  or  solely  for  the  support  of  the  war 
machine?  The  answer  certainly  is  not  an  easy  one.  One 
must  wonder  what  would  happen  by  way  of  witness  against 
the  wrongness  of  war  if  10,000  or  more  Mennonites  would 
protest  war  by  refusing  to  pay  a percentage  of  income  tax 
and  give  the  amount  withheld  to  causes  which  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  bring  the  gospel  to  our 
needy  world. 

Some  in  our  brotherhood  seem  bothered  that  we  are 
speaking  so  much  to  the  Vietnam  concern.  Certainly  we 
must  continually  say  all  war,  not  just  the  Vietnam  war,  is 
wrong  and  we  must  be  alert  to  other  close  and  equally 
serious  sins.  Yet  it  happens  that  this  war  is  being  carried 
on  at  present  and  now  is  the  time  to  speak.  And  where 
the  government  has  made  the  manufacture  of  militarv  arms 
such  a major  business  then  certainly  a peace  church  should 
have  something  to  say  about  the  futility  and  sin  of  this 
approach. — D. 
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II.  The  Believers'  Church  and  Evangelism 


The  Marks 


of  a 


Missionary 

Congregation 


By  Maynard  Shelly 

"It  is  no  accident  that  today  three  fourths  of  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  personnal  and  support  come  from  the 
churches  of  the  free  church  line,  says  Franklin  H.  Littell, 
president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 

"And  if  we  include  the  works  of  Lutherans  under  pietist 
influence,  and  Anglicatis  affected  by  the  evangelical  awaken- 
ing, the  percentage  is  jumped  even  higher. 

He  was  speaking  about  the  marks  of  a believers  church. 

VI  ission  and  witness  are  key  concepts  to  the  believers 
church  and  all  members  are  involved. 

And  then  he  added.  It  is  sometimes  said,  incidentally, 
that  certain  of  the  more  radical  of  the  free  churches  have 
no  clergy.  A truer  report  would  be  this:  several  of  them 
have  eliminated  the  laity  in  its  usual  passive  condition.” 

Littell  opened  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the 
Believers'  Church  held  last  June  on  the  campus  of  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville.  The  closing  speaker 
also  touched  on  the  mission  of  the  believers'  church. 

Evangelism  and  Service 

Louis  P.  Meyer,  secretary  of  evangelism  for  the  Church  of 
Cod,  said.  The  believers'  church  is  the  direct  result  of  God  s 
action  and  initiative.  It  is  God's  plan  and  God’s  act  God’s 
instrument  brought  into  being  by  the  Creator  to  serve  His 
will  and  His  purpose.  . . . The  church  is  God  s pilgrim 
people,  servants  of  Christ  at  God’s  disposal  for  whatever 
mission  He  chooses. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a congregation  has  a mission. 

Maynard  Shelly,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  editor  of  The  Mennonlle.  This  is  the  second 
of  a series  consKting  of  a report  on  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the 
Believers'  Church,  held  in  Louisville,  Kv.,  June  26-30. 


Such  a fellowship  with  these  marks  is  itself  the  mission,  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel. 

This  congregation  has  a call  to  serve  the  total  needs  of 
the  total  man.  T.  Canby  Jones,  professor  of  religion  at 
Wilmington  College  and  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
lamented  the  separation  of  missions  and  social  service  in 
church  agencies  "into  opposing  camps  served  by  separate 
agencies  and  motivated  by  different  philosophies.” 

He  gave  the  following  analysis:  "Quakers  are  known  over 
the  world  for  service  and  humanitarian  concern  in  action. 
This  is  a wonderful  thing.  The  Brethren  Service  Commission 
patterned  after  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  brought  into  being 
. . . Church  World  Service.  But  the  balance  between  selfless 
service  to  war  victims,  refugees,  and  the  needy,  and  evange- 
lism and  mission  to  bring  men  to  Christ  has  been  preserved 
by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Meyer  mentioned  world  peace  as  an  important  concern 
for  the  believers  church.  "I  think  there  is  no  more  important 
issue  . . . that  faces  the  United  States  and  the  world  than 
the  issue  of  peace,  he  said.  "The  believers  church  move- 
ment has  been  deeply  concerned  about  this  issue  down 
through  the  years.  However,  in  light  of  the  current  Vietnam 
conflict  and  other  confrontations,  many  Christians  under  the 
banner  of  to  fight  communism’  or  some  other,  even  those 
who  are  of  the  believers  church  tradition,  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  separate  their  Christian  convictions  from 
the  contemporary  culture. 

Said  Jones,  "Justifying  the  participation  of  Christians  in 
the  armed  forces  of  any  nation  fighting  today  s tribal  wars 
based  on  tribal  ethics  is  treason  to  Christ  the  King.  . . . 
We  are  citizens  of  His  kingdom  first. 

Not  all  agreed.  Robert  R.  Soileau,  a professor  of  theology 
at  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  rejected  the 
"appeal  to  the  literal  words  of  Scripture.  He  found  that  it 
is  "sometimes  the  duty  of  mankind  to  restrain  a tyrant 
through  the  use  of  military  force.  In  such  a situation  "re- 
straint is  the  highest  virtue. 

The  practical  problems  facing  the  missionary  congregation, 
obviously,  need  further  discussion.  But  before  assigning  the 
work  for  the  believers  church,  we  should  try  to  find  out 
what  it  is.  If  the  church  understands  itself,  it  may  begin  to 
understand  its  task. 

The  original  model  for  the  believers’  church  comes  from 
the  New  Testament.  More  recent  models  are  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  which  applied  New 
Testament  ideas  to  a world  not  unlike  today. 

Living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  leaders  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, including  Conrad  Grebel  and  Menno  Simons,  heard  the 
call  of  Martin  Luther  to  study  the  nature  of  the  church  in 
the  Bible.  The  entire  Protestant  Reformation,  of  course, 
was  the  call.  It  began  more  specifically  with  the  posting  of 
the  ninety-five  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg  church 
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in  October  1517.  This  was  a call  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  church.  That  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this 

year. 

A Novel  Idea 

The  Anabaptists  developed  a pattern  of  church  life  built 
around  a voluntary  fellowship  of  believers  pledged  to  aggres- 
sive discipleship.  It  was  a novel  idea  four  centuries  ago  and 
still  is.  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  felt  they  went  too 
far.  What  was  so  unusual  about  their  view  of  the  church? 

This  fellowship  had  certain  distinct  marks  because  it  was 
a missionary  community.  Menno  Simons,  an  Anabaptist 
leader,  listed  four:  holy  living,  brotherly  love,  unreserved 
testimony,  and  suffering.  John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of 
theology  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  de- 
scribed these  marks. 

The  ethical  character  or  holy  living  of  the  believing  com- 
munity makes  it  stand  out  from  other  points  of  view.  Both 
Puritan  and  pietist  churches,  being  concerned  about  society, 
want  to  limit  the  evils  of  society.  Their  standards  of  conduct 
are  for  the  leaders  and  rulers. 

Their  models  for  the  ethics  of  leaders  do  not  come  from  the 
Bible,  because  the  models  of  New  Testament  life  are  drawn 
from  "the  underside  of  social  relationships — the  wife,  the 
child,  the  slave,  the  subject.  And  what  the  father  or  the 
ruler  or  the  banker  is  to  do  in  Puritan  or  pietist  ethics  is 
not  derived  from  either  the  words  or  example  of  Jesus  but 
from  what  any  honest  and  responsible  person  would  do.” 

For  the  believers  church,  ethical  demands  apply  to  the 
people  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  Because  they  lead  a 
holy  life  they  can  be  a missionary  community. 

‘The  moral  nonconformity  of  the  Christian  is  an  indis- 
pensable dimension  of  their  visibility,  says  Yoder.  “If  the 
church  is  visible  in  that  these  people  keep  their  promises, 
love  their  enemies,  enjoy  their  neighbors,  tell  the  truth,  as 
some  others  do  not,  this  may  communicate  something  of  the 
reconciling,  i.e.,  the  community-creating,  love  of  God.” 

And  ethics  can  also  be  its  own  proclamation.  “Ethics  is 
mission  in  the  sense  pointed  to  by  the  advocates  of  the 
new  worldliness.  Civil  rights  advocacy,  responsible  concern 
for  peace  in  the  United  Nations  or  for  food  in  Mississippi 
or  India  can,  in  given  circumstances,  not  only  be  prereq- 
uisites for  the  credibility  of  preaching,  but  actually  be  them- 
selves the  necessary  proclamatory  actions. 

Brotherly  love,  as  a mark  of  the  missionary  community, 
is  only  possible  in  a voluntary  fellowship.  "You  can  make 
people  come  to  church,  but  you  can  t make  them  love  each 
other.” 

Concern  for  Each  Other 

Discipline  within  the  brotherhood  is  never  punishment  but 
an  effort  to  win  a brother.  “This  very  quality  of  aggressive 
concern  for  the  brother  is  a dimension  of  mission  most 


regrettably  lacking  in  modern  Christendom,”  says  Yoder. 

This  expression  of  concern  for  members  in  the  fellowship 
is  expressed  for  those  outside  as  the  fellowship  expands 
itself  in  unreserved  witness.  The  believers  church  needs  to 
witness  because  its  own  survival  is  at  stake.  But  witnessing 
is  also  its  business  regardless  of  the  outcome. 

“In  Menno’ S'  interpretation  of  this  faithful  witness,  the 
accent  does  not  fall  upon  the  subjective  response  of  the 
hearers,”  says  Yoder.  “Whether  many  will  hear  and  be  con- 
verted or  any  does  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
mark.  . . . What  is  central  is  that  the  witness  be  pro- 
claimed without  compromise  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

Faithfulness  goes  before  technique  and  content,  problems 
which  are  often  raised  in  discussions  of  evangelism.  "By 
concern  for  who  says  what  to  whom,  a hopeless  polarity 
has  been  set  up  in  lay  witness.  For  the  individualist,  it 
means  buttonholing  people  about  their  souls.  To  the  Puritan, 
it  means  speaking  to  relevant  issues  from  a Christian  per- 
spective. For  Menno  it  is  both,  but  neither  is  the  unique 
focus.  For  the  crucial  issue  is  not  that  there  must  be  one 
particular  idea  content,  but  that  the  witness  must  avoid  his 
testimonies  being  diluted  and  distorted  by  w hat  men  want  to 
hear. 

The  cross  is  the  final  mark  of  the  believers  church  for 
whom  it  has  a special  meaning  different  from  other  traditions. 
The  cross  means  suffering. 

This  suffering,  says  Yoder,  “is  not  the  result  of  mis- 
behavior but  of  conformity  with  the  path  of  Christ.  . . . 
The  suffering  of  the  church  is  not  a passing  tight  spot 
after  which  there  can  be  a hope  of  a return  to  normalcy. 
It  is,  according  to  both  Scripture  and  experience,  the  con- 
tinuing destiny  of  any  Christian  community. 

But  in  the  suffering  of  the  cross,  as  in  all  things,  pietism 
takes  the  internal  view.  "The  cross  is  an  inward  experience 
in  which  the  self  struggles  with  doubt  or  with  pride  until  it 
is  brought  to  that  brokenness  and  surrender  which  permits 
the  mystical  vision. 

For  others,  the  cross  comes  from  external  sources  and  is 
something  to  bear.  “For  the  Puritan  world  and  for  pastoral 
care  across  the  ages,  to  have  a cross  to  bear  means  to  live 
with  an  incurable  illness  or  to  have  a difficult  mother-in-law 
or  poverty,”  said  Yoder.  "In  other  words,  it  is  the  kind  of 
suffering  built  into  one’s  social  situation  for  which  one  may 
or  may  not  be  partially  to  blame,  but  which  is  mostly  the 
simple  result  of  where  one  finds  oneself  and  not  of  a particu- 
lar moral  commitment. 

The  cross  has  a much  more  narrow  meaning.  "It  is  that 
kind  of  suffering  which  comes  upon  one  because  of  his  loyalty 
to  Jesus  and  his  nonconformity  to  the  world,”  said  Yoder. 

He  quoted  Ethelbert  Stauffer  as  saying,  “Suffering  is  not 
simply  the  regrettably  unavoidable  cost  of  holding  for  those 
positions  that  merit  salvation,  but  is  rather  a participation 
in  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  powers  of  this  age.”  Q 
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The  Rise  of 
Bookrack 
Evangelism 

By  James  Fairfield 

Eugene  Garber  knows  what  bookrack  evangelism  can  do. 
In  1962  he  placed  the  first  rack  of  evangelical  paperbacks 
in  a store  in  Iowa  City.  When  he  moved  to  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  two  years  ago,  bookrack  evangelism  had  already 
become  an  effective  tool  for  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Mission 
Board. 

The  record:  bookracks  in  Iowa  City,  Burlington,  Des 
Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Washington.  Stores 
like  Kresges,  Ben  Franklin,  Harrison  s 5 & 10,  Eagle  Food 
Centers,  Claytons  Variety.  One  rack  alone  moved  nearly 
1,000  books,  located  in  the  Benner  Food  Center,  West  Iowa 
City. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  Garber  and  his  family  moved  to 
charter  a new  congregation  in  International  Falls.  Point  of 
Pines  congregation  now  numbers  19  members  in  the  resort 
area  four  miles  from  the  Falls. 

“In  the  first  year  and  a half  since  we  came,  reported 
Garber,  “a  quick  count  of  the  books  sold  here  in  the  Falls 
shows  over  1,100  books,  mostly  through  two  drugstores.  Of 
these,  over  160  were  in  the  Living  Letters  series,  a modern 
version  of  the  New  Testament.’ 

In  the  North  Central  Conference,  where  Garber  also  serves 
as  field  evangelist,  other  men  have  volunteered  to  serve  with 
him  in  bookrack  evangelism.  Morris  Kauffman  of  Glendive, 
Mont.,  is  placing  a rack  in  the  junior  college  there,  and  is 
anticipating  placing  racks  in  ten  stores  in  the  area. 

“This  is  a layman’s  ministry,”  Garber  insisted.  Tve  run 
onto  quite  a number  of  people  that  have  had  a desire  in 
the  back  of  their  mind  for  this  kind  of  mission. 

And  it  is  a mission.  One  of  the  declared  purposes  of 
bookrack  evangelism  is  to  place  evangelical  literature  where 
the  non-Christian  can  see  it — perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

As  Garber  pointed  out,  “Urie  Bender  (writer  and  former 
literature  secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions)  once 
commented  that  in  most  cities  under  100,000  population,  a 
Christian  bookstore  can  hardly  make  a go  of  it.  Even  where 
there  is  one,  the  same  people  we  can  t see  coming  inside  the 
church  door  are  not  very  likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  get 


James  Fairfield  is  a staff  writer  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


to  a Christian  bookstore. 

“In  one  store  where  I delivered  a quantity  of  new  books, 
Garber  continued,  "the  cashier  who  checked  them  in  pulled 
a Living  Letters  off  the  pile  and  said  she  wanted  to  buy 
that  right  away.  A friend  had  seen  the  cashier’s  previously 
purchased  copy  and  ordered  one  whenever  fresh  stock  came 
in. 

Besides  the  Living  Letters  series,  the  paperbacks  offered 
include  fiction  such  as  Not  My  Will,  by  Elizabeth  St.  John; 
Hurt  in  the  Heart,  by  Urie  Bender;  biographies  such  as 
Cross  and  the  Switchblade  and  Twelve  Angels  from  Hell, 
by  David  Wilkerson;  Peace  with  God,  by  Billy  Graham;  and 
I Am  a Woman,  by  Ella  May  Miller. 

"1  have  contacted  some  store  managers  with  real  vision 
for  better  literature,  said  Garber.  “But  it  is  easier  for 
them  to  sell  the  kind  of  thing  they  shouldn’t  even  be  dis- 
playing. So  it  isn  t going  to  be  easy  for  us — we  ll  always 
have  to  face  these  unbalanced  forces  of  evil. 

The  North  Central  Conference  is  one  of  eleven  Mennonite 
conferences  now  actively  involved  in  bookrack  evangelism. 
Many  have  begun  in  the  last  year.  Recently  a Methodist 
district  conference  ordered  materials  in  Bristol,  Tenn. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Board  is  cur- 
rently setting  up  the  organizational  machinery  to  take  part  in 
bookrack  evangelism  in  communities  served  by  their  congre- 
gations. 

Other  active  leaders  in  district  efforts  are  Orrin  Eichel- 
berger,  Ohio  and  Eastern;  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  Iowa- 
Nebraska;  Ronald  Shenk,  Lancaster;  Ezra  Beachy,  Indiana- 
Michigan;  Norman  Martin,  Washington  County,  Md. — Frank- 
lin County,  Pa.;  Abram  Wismer,  Franconia;  Eldon  Miller, 
Conservative  Mennonite  Mission  Board  in  Kentucky;  and 
Mark  Martin,  Virginia. 

To  date  a working  arrangement  with  Canadian  publishers 
has  not  developed.  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Darrell  D.  Jantzi, 
who  coordinates  the  bookrack  evangelism  project,  is  working 
now  with  publishers.  “1  hope  that  we  can  have  bookrack 
evangelism  at  work  in  Canada  in  the  new  year,  Jantzi 
stated.  □ 


Mark  Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  places  books  on  a rack  in  a 
local  grocery  store. 
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Bishop  Clayton  F.  Derstine 


By  J.  B.  Martin 


God  had  a work  to  be  done  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  farther  afield  through  C.  F.  Derstine,  and  he  accepted 
the  challenge.  In  1964  he  was  presented  with  a bronze 
plaque,  "In  recognition  of  50  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America,  as  evangelist, 
teacher,  writer,  and  lecturer.  The  occasion  was  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  his  assuming  the  pastorate  of  First  Mennonite 
Church. 

Two  weeks  after  his  conversion,  in  October  1911,  he 
started  his  Christian  service  by  teaching  a Sunday  school 
class  of  25  boys.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was 
baptized  by  Bishop  Jonas  Mininger  in  the  Skippack  Creek. 

He  was  in  the  first  graduation  class  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Academy,  and  was  instrumental  in  starting  young  people’s 
meetings  in  the  Franconia  Conference  in  1912.  “Who’s  Who 
Among  the  Mennonites  lists  four  other  schools  he  attended, 
as  well  as  his  occupation  as  clerk  and  printer  in  his  home- 
town of  Souderton  and  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1913  he  moved  to  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  he  accepted 
mission  work.  As  a licensed  minister,  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  late  J.  L.  Stauffer.  In  1914  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  Bishops  J.  N.  Durr  and  Abram  Metzler. 

He  became  pastor  in  Eureka,  111.,  in  1915  and  remained 
until  1924.  During  this  pastorate  he  was  ordained  bishop  in 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  1921  and  served  as  moderator  of 
that  conference.  There  too  he  started  young  people’s  meet- 
ings and  continued  the  evangelistic  work  which  had  already 
begun  in  Altoona. 

He,  with  his  family,  came  to  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Kitchener,  in  December  1924,  at  a time  of  difficulty  and 
crisis.  Here  he  demonstrated  spiritual  integrity  and  wisdom. 
He  was  pastor  for  40  years  and  bishop  in  the  Ontario 
Conference  since  1925. 

For  25  years  he  was  instructor  in  the  Ontario  Mennonite 
Bible  School.  He  taught  Gospels,  Public  Speaking,  Missions, 
and  Mennonite  History.  “He  helped  to  train  a whole  gen- 
eration of  men  and  women  who  are  now  fathers  and  mothers 
of  a lot  of  people  in  the  area."  He  taught  Public  Speaking 
at  Waterloo  College  for  one  year.  In  1951  Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity, Greenville,  S.C.,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Monitor  for  eight  years 
and  continued  as  World  News  Editor  for  the  same  paper 
for  the  next  seventeen  years.  In  1925  he  compiled  Sheet 


Music  of  Heaven , a book  of  300  hymns  and  meditations.  He 
also  wrote  15  booklets.  “His  writings  bore  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  in  maintaining  the  biblical  ideals  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  besides  helping  his  readers  to  a deeper  spir- 
itual life. 

Bishop  Derstine  started  the  first  community  summer  Bible 
school  in  Canada  in  1928.  He  was  founder  and  director, 
except  for  two  summers,  from  its  inception  until  1964. 

He  was  one  of  the  six  men  who  launched  the  Inter- 
Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  in  Canada  and  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  present  basis  of  faith.  He  was  on  the  Council  of 
Reference  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  well  as  a 
frequent  speaker  in  high  schools,  universities,  and  at  a 
number  of  their  conferences.  He  spoke  at  Youth  for  Christ 
rallies,  not  only  in  Kitchener  and  Brantford,  but  in  numerous 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Derstine  helped  to  expand  the  ecumenical  spirit 
through  his  community  contacts,  with  the  ministerium  of  the 
city.  He  served  in  the  executive  capacity  and  cooperated 
fully.  “His  contact  led  his  people  into  a wider  circle  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  created  in  others  a deeper  respect 
and  love  for  the  Mennonites. 

His  evangelistic  and  Bible  conference  work  was  inter- 
national. His  files  contain  more  than  1,000  sermon  outlines. 
And  his  five  record  books  covering  his  ministry  record  the 
618  revival  series  and  299  Bible  conferences  which  took 
him  in  Canada  from  Alberta  to  New  Brunswick,  and  to  45 
states  of  the  U.S.A.  He  conducted  50  evangelistic  series  in 
his  home  church,  and  for  14  years  held  children’s  meetings 
before  the  Sunday  evening  sermon.  He  had  the  privilege  of 
preaching  to  three  generations. 

Bishop  Derstine  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  House 
of  Friendship  for  25  years  and  in  1963  was  presented  with 
a bronze  plaque  and  made  honorary  life  chairman. 

His  own  personal  testimony  was  very  brief.  “I  am  a sinner 
saved  by  grace.  Despite  the  tremendous  energy  consumed 
and  the  intense  drain  on  the  nervous  system,  I wouldn’t 
want  it  changed.  Under  God,  I would  do  it  all  over  again. 

His  friendly'  disposition,  his  wise  counsel,  his  patience  with 
the  erring,  and  his  marvelous  spirit  of  forgiveness  will  always 
be  cherished.  In  the  passing  of  Bishop  C.  F.  Derstine, 
pastor-emeritus  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  a lamp  of  truth 
and  goodness  has  gone  out,  but  not  before  it  kindled  other 
lamps.  Q 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


Christians  in  the  Great  Society 


President  Johnson’s  speech  writer  coined  the  phrase  “The 
Great  Society.  Fortuitous  coinage,  excellent!  I wish  I had 
coined  it.  The  problem  is  to  realize  this  high-flown  goal  in 
actual  life.  It  still  needs  a bit  of  doing  before  we  can  say  we 
have  arrived. 

Actually,  there  is  a specific  class  that  is  furthering  the 
Great  Society  best;  these  are  the  Christians  who  have  re- 
nounced the  world  and  have  seriously  dedicated  themselves 
to  build  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Eph.  4:17-32  sets  forth  a progression  of  moral  advance 
in  three  clear  steps:  the  Walk  of  the  Unsaved  (17-19),  the 
Walk  of  the  Saved  (20-24),  and  Specific  Characteristics  of 
the  New  Walk  (25-32). 

The  Walk  of  the  Unsaved  (17-19) 

Christians  must  not  live  like  the  unsaved  (17).  “Stop  it!” 
said  Paul,  “Stop  it!”  This  command  is  made  emphatically 
(“affirm  and  testify” — RSV).  The  Great  Society  must  begin 
with  the  denial  of  those  things  that  hinder  its  success. 

Shall  we  actually  break  with  the  evil  in  our  culture,  or 
shall  we  seek  to  Christianize  it?  Sin  cannot  be  Christianized; 
it  must  be  forsaken.  The  good-for-nothing  notions”  (NEB) 
of  pagans  must  be  given  up.  “Have  done  with  lesser  things, 
said  the  poet. 

The  characteristics  of  unregenerate  society  (17-19)  are  not 
overplayed.  Modern  society  is  characterized  by  futile  thinking 
(17),  darkened  understanding  (18),  alienated  from  spiritual 
reality  (18),  and  calloused  to  clean  moral  standards  (18). 
That  is  how  Paul  described  unregenerate  living  in  his  day. 

Do  not  television,  the  radio,  the  press,  and  all  our 
mediums  of  communication  scream  the  same  things  at  us 
today?  Relativism  in  our  moral  standards  is  spued  at  us  by 
so-called  Christian  thinkers.  Obsession  with  sex  and  sen- 
suality is  rising  like  a stench  into  our  nostrils.  Actors  who 
have  never  been  divorced  are  considered  squares.  Our  crime 
rate  is  skyrocketing  as  though  with  a million  pounds  of 
thrust  causing  our  social  scientists  to  develop  wrinkles  in 
their  souls.  No.  Paul  did  not  exaggerate,  nor  are  we  ex- 
aggerating today. 

The  Walk  of  the  Saved  (20-24) 

Our  experience  with  Christ  has  changed  us  (20,  21), 
claimed  Paul.  Are  you  a Christian?  Then  you  know  what 
Paul  meant.  Conversion  instinctively  washes  the  pollution 
of  sin  out  of  our  hearts.  We  can’t  stand  it  anymore. 

Roy  S.  Koch  e pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  This  article  is  the  eighth  of  a series  of  articles  on  Ephesians. 


By  Roy  S.  Koch 

Our  command  from  the  apostle  challenges  us  (22-24).  Our 
old  life  should  be  treated  like  a worn-out,  filthy  coat, 
thrown  away  with  disgust  and  revulsion.  Don’t  give  it  to 
relief!  Garbage  it!  That’s  right,  Paul,  let’s  have  it  straight. 

Now,  put  on  your  new  suit!  Here  is  the  changed  life.  If 
the  heart  is  right,  make  the  outside  right  too!  The  new  life 
starts  with  a new  mind.  In  repentance  we  changed  the 
mind;  in  conversion  we  renewed  the  mind. 

Remember,  this  is  addressed  to  Christians.  No  one  can 
quite  succeed  to  live  by  this  holy  standard  if  he  is  not  truly 
converted.  The  old  life  will  show  at  all  the  seams.  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  get  back  to  the  source,  the  new  mind. 

Specific  Characteristics  of  the  New  Walk  (25-32) 

Strange  how  specific  we  have  to  be  with  bad  habits.  Up 
to  this  point  Paul  was  rather  general,  but  from  here  on  he 
becomes  specific,  painfully  so.  Notice  how  he  gives  us  a 
series  of  contrasts,  six  of  them. 

Truthfulness  must  take  the  place  of  lying  (25).  There  are 
different  levels  and  forms  of  lying.  Get  rid  of  them  all!  Do 
you  have  trouble  with  “white”  lies,  with  a falsified  (income 
tax  form),  with  outright  untruth,  or  even  with  legal  oaths? 
You  are  a Christian  now;  so  lying  must  go.  Why?  Because 
human  relations  cannot  prosper  on  deception.  Moreover, 
you  yourself  have  become  transparently  honest. 

Righteous  anger  must  replace  unrighteous  anger  (26,  27). 
“But,”  you  may  ask,  “is  anger  ever  righteous?”  Yes,  it  may 
be  if  it  is  leveled  against  sinful  conditions  rather  than 
against  persons.  Righteous  indignation  may  be  needed  to 
clean  up  our  pornographic  newsstands  and  other  social  ills. 
Even  Jesus  was  angry  at  times. 

But  when  I curse  someone  with  my  headlights  or  permit 
anger  to  settle  into  a grudge,  look  out — trouble  lies  ahead. 
Most  of  what  I want  to  call  righteous  anger  is  probably  far 
from  it. 

Honest  labor  must  displace  stealing  (28).  It  is  nothing  short 
of  miraculous  how  conversion  changes  a parasite  in  society 
into  a productive,  giving  Christian.  Shoplifting  is  the  modern 
norm  of  stealing  unless  it  is  employees  chiseling  time  from 
their  employers.  But  whatever  form  stealing  may  take,  it 
is  beneath  a Christian  to  do  so. 

Clean  conversation  takes  the  place  of  polluted  conversation 
(28).  Smutty,  suggestive  talk  and  words  with  deliberate  double 
meanings  are  polluted  conversation.  So  are  gossip  and  slan- 
der. Our  tongues  should  soon  discover  that  the  heart  is  con- 
verted. Can  conversation  really  be  converted?  Certainly. 

Now  we  please  the  Holy  Spirit  instead  of  grieving  Him 
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(30).  The  Holy  Spirit  wants  to  make  us  over  into  the  like- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ.  Anything  I do  that  hinders  that  goal 
grieves  Him.  In  fact,  He  wills  this  change  so  strongly  that 
His  desire  is  called  “lust”  in  Gal.  5:17.  He  wants  to  make 
Christ  real  to  me  and  in  me.  Help  Him  now  that  you  are 
a Christian. 

Cultivate  Christian  characteristics  instead  of  sinful  charac- 
teristics (31,  32).  What  an  unlovely  nest  full  of  vipers  in  verse 
31!  Better  throw  them  out  before  someone  gets  hurt.  These 
are  the  sins  of  the  spirit  that  tear  down  the  Great  Society, 
the  family,  the  community,  and  the  nation.  No  Great  Society 
here. 

What,  bitter  Christians?  Wrathful  Christians?  Regretfully 
yes,  sometimes.  Instead  of  these  liabilities,  practice  some 
true  nonresistance,  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  at  home. 
Remember,  if  you  are  not  very  kind,  you  are  not  very 
spiritual. 

Always  our  goal  is  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  epitome  of 
loveliness.  Copy  Him  and  follow  Him  and  you  shall  be  a 
builder  for  eternity.  D 

A Case  for  Senior  VS 

By  Omar  and  Katie  Shetler 

“Did  you  know  that  the  relief  and  service  committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Mission  Board  offers  an  active  VS  program 
for  retired  and  semi-retired  persons? 

“What?  You  mean  we  older  folks  can  enter  the  same 
Voluntary  Service  program  as  these  young  sprouts’? 

“Sure — why  not? 

For  several  years  we  had  considered  something  like  Vol- 
untary Service,  and  plans  recently  worked  out  so  that  we 
could  give  a year  of  our  time. 

As  we  kept  thinking  what  line  of  service  we  could  under- 
take, we  decided  to  do  that  which  we  felt  best  qualified  for. 
Being  a plumber  by  trade,  1 decided  a maintenance  job  at  a 
hospital  or  school  would  be  best  for  me.  My  wife  would  keep 
house  and  do  odd  jobs  as  they  arose. 

When  we  finally  decided  the  time  was  right,  we  filled  out 
a questionnaire  sent  to  us  by  the  Mennonite  Mission  Board. 
We  also  received  correspondence  from  Hesston  College,  as 
they  heard  we  were  considering  VS. 

We  left  our  home  in  Pigeon,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  6,  1967,  and 
spent  ten  days  at  Elkhart  in  orientation  school.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  first  seven  months.  We 
were  assigned  as  a maintenance  couple  to  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Arriving  at  Hesston  following  orientation,  we  felt  right  at 
home,  as  three  of  our  children  previously  attended  college 
here.  Now  after  seven  months  we  find  ourselves  right  in  the 
middle  of  things  and  are  enjoying  our  work  very  much. 

Both  of  us  agree  we  are  in  better  physical  condition  as 
we  are  engaged  in  more  physical  labor  than  when  at  home, 
and  it  seems  to  agree  with  us.  We’ve  improved  mentally  as 
we  continue  meeting  new  faces,  and  this  keeps  us  on  our 
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toes  attempting  to  match  names  with  personalities.  We’ve 
also  been  blessed  spiritually  as  we  reevaluate  ourselves 
while  meeting  new  challenges.  This  has  given  us  a new 
outlook  on  life  itself. 

A Christian  life  must  be  one  of  service.  The  motto  “service 
above  self”  suggests  that  one  must  see  the  great  needs 
existing  around  us  in  this  age  of  such  prevalent  selfishness. 

Some  will  ask,  “But  can’t  I serve  by  giving  of  my  tithes 
and  offerings?”  Yes,  of  course.  But  don’t  most  of  us  give  of 
our  abundance  without  really  sacrificing?  Shouldn’t  we  also 
give  of  our  time? 

While  at  Elkhart,  the  Mission  Board  stressed  the  great 
need  for  Senior  VS  couples.  Read  the  article  in  the  Aug.  8 
Gospel  Herald  entitled  “VS  Units  Experience  Personnel 
Shortage.”  We  agree  with  secretary  for  relief  and  service 
Ray  Horst  that  “the  opportunity  is  here  now,  and  the 
church  must  awaken  to  it.  Senior  VS-ers  may  play  a vital 
role  in  this  “great  awakening. 

VS  presents  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  ever  had  to  express  its  Christian  witness. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  share  in  this  unique  opportunity?  □ 

Prayer  Requests 

For  a Christian  professing  youth  who  has  gone  into  the 
world  to  drink  deep  of  the  enticing  promises  of  Satan  for  a 
thrilling  life.  Beseech  God  that  this  young  lady  may  become 
so  disillusioned  concerning  the  disappointing  future  of  a life 
lived  for  self  and  for  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  that  she  will  flee 
this  life  to  find  real  and  satisfying  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

For  a church  that  is  without  a pastor — that  the  Lord  of 
the  church  may  call  forth  a man  after  His  own  will  to  be- 
come a shepherd  of  this  flock. 

For  a Christian  couple  who  are  praying  about  the  Lord’s 
will  for  their  lives.  Pray  that  God  will  open  the  door  for 
their  gifts  to  be  used  where  it  is  most  effective  in  His  work. 
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Nursing  and  Nursing  Education  for  Me 


Nursing  Among  Mennonites 

Nursing  is  a favored  occupation  among  Mennonites,  in 
keeping  with  Mennonite  interest  in  occupations  that  serve. 
A larger  proportion  of  Mennonite  girls  express  an  interest 
in  nursing  than  do  other  Americans.  It  is  estimated  from 
information  gathered  by  the  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association 
that  there  are  about  2,000  Mennonite  registered  nurses,  and 
at  least  an  additional  1,000  licensed  practical  nurses.  There 
are  Mennonite  schools  that  provide  the  education  required 
for  nursing,  although  a large  proportion  of  Mennonite  nurses 
have  been  and  are  being  educated  in  non-Mennonite  schools. 
Mennonite  missions,  hospitals,  retirement  homes,  and  other 
institutions  employ  nurses;  and  many  Mennonite  nurses  ex- 
press their  Christian  spirit  in  their  service  as  nurses  in 
hospital  and  in  other  health  service  settings  in  our  society. 

Nurses  Are  Needed 

In  the  Elkhart  General  Hospital,  after  completion  of  a 
much-needed  new  addition,  a 25-bed  wing  was  left  standing 
idle  for  over  a year  because  of  a shortage  of  nurses.  Elkhart 
is  but  a local  instance  of  a widespread  shortage  of  nurses, 


Paul  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  presents  here  the  first  in  three  articles  he  has 
written  on  nursing  and  nursing  education  for  Mennonites.  The  other  two  will 
follow. 


which  in  many  places  has  been  more  acute  than  at  Elkhart. 
Everywhere,  health  service  demands  are  outstripping  the 
supply  of  trained  people  to  perform  the  services. 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  reports  that  in  1967 
there  are  621,000  nurses  employed  in  this  country,  while 
the  need  is  for  746,000,  or  a shortage  of  125,000.  They 
report  further,  “Authorities  set  the  goal  for  1970  at  850,000 
to  1,000,000  active  RN’s.  By  that  time  the  shortage  may 
reach  one  third  of  the  total  need,  it  Ls  estimated.  The 
federal  government  has  set  up  refresher  courses  and  re- 
cruitment programs  in  an  effort  to  persuade  inactive  nurses 
to  return  to  practice.  This  should  help  a bit.  But  the  major 
moves  to  meet  the  need  probably  will  include  both  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  new  nurses  trained  and  a read- 
justment in  nursing  service  practices. 

A shortage  of  licensed  practical  nurses  also  exists.  The 
total  number  now  employed  is  placed  at  282,000,  while  the 
need  is  for  311,000. 

Mennonite  institutions  employing  nurses,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  mission  and  relief  efforts  abroad,  have  shared 
in  this  shortage,  with  too  few  nurses  as  well  as  with  in- 
adequately prepared  nursing  personnel. 

Counsel  for  Prospective  Nurses 

Young  women,  and  young  men  as  well,  who  are  con- 
sidering nursing  as  an  occupation,  need  facts  about  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  nursing  and  about  the  education  required  to 
prepare  for  nursing.  Here  are  presented  first  a description 
of  the  recently  developing  trends  in  nursing  services,  and 
then  a description  of  the  new  education  programs  that  lead 
to  these  nursing  services,  with  special  reference  to  nursing 
education  opportunities  in  Mennonite  schools  and  to  nursing 
service  in  Mennonite  institutions. 

Trends  in  Nursing  Services 

The  nursing  shortage  results  from  two  major  trends:  first, 
a growing  demand  for  skilled  workers  to  perform  the  many 
and  improved  modern  health  services,  and  second,  a widening 
of  the  gap  between  the  numbers  of  new  nurses  being 
trained  and  the  demand  for  their  services. 

To  meet  this  double  difficulty,  the  nursing  profession  is 
undergoing  a marked  change.  On  the  one  hand,  nurses  are 
being  called  upon  to  take  on  greater  professional  responsi- 
bility in  an  increasing  variety  of  circumstances;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  less  demanding  tasks  are  being  assigned  to 
others  on  health  service  teams  with  less  education  and  pro- 
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Senior  Citizens'  Retreat 

By  Coffman  Shenk 


nomtes  By  Paul  Bender 


fessional  status.  These  trends  are  making  for  a diversity  in 
the  status  and  responsibility  of  nurses. 

To  distinguish  between  types  of  nursing  responsibility,  new 
designations  are  emerging.  A major  distinction  is  between  the 
nurse  technician  and  the  professional  nurse,  both  of  whom 
must  be  registered  nurses.  Registration  as  a nurse  is  a legal 
device  whereby  a state  safeguards  the  public  by  requiring  a 
certain  minimum  standard  of  skill  for  the  nurse  practitioner; 
but  designation  as  a registered  nurse,  RN,  is  not  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  present  wide  variety  of  nursing  skills  and 
practices. 

The  nurse  technician  has  learned  nursing  skills  and  works 
in  a position,  such  as  a staff  nurse  in  a hospital,  in  which 
the  nurse  is  under  supervision,  usually  by  a responsible  pro- 
fessional nurse.  The  majority  of  nurse  practitioners  are  nurse 
technicians  as  here  defined,  and  the  major  numbers  of  nurses 
needed  in  the  future  will  continue  to  be  the  nurse  tech- 
nicians. 

The  professional  nurse  must  also  have  the  basic  nursing 
skills,  but  is  qualified  to  take  independent  responsibility  for 
understanding  health  needs  and  for  making  decisions.  The 
professional  nurse  may  be  a hospital  nursing  supervisor,  or 
a specialist  in  some  area  or  technique  of  nursing  within  the 
hospital  setting.  Also,  the  professional  nurse  may  carry  inde- 
pendent responsibility  outside  the  hospital,  such  as  in  public 
health  nursing,  and  may  work  in  a community,  a school,  or 
an  industry.  The  teaching  of  nursing  is  another  duty  for 
professional  nurses,  as  is  also  research  into  new  methods 
and  techniques  of  nursing. 

To  relieve  the  skilled  staff  nurse  of  many  of  the  routine 
service  tasks,  various  nurse  helpers  are  being  used  more  and 
more,  especially  in  hospital  situations.  Thus  the  nurse  is 
released  to  do  the  tasks  requiring  the  skills  of  the  technical 
or  professional  nurse.  These  helpers  include  the  licensed 
practical  nurse,  orderlies,  and  various  kinds  of  nurse  aides. 

The  licensed  practical  nurse,  LPN,  has  found  a rapidly 
growing  usefulness.  This  person  is  taught  limited  skills  of 
health  services  and  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  health 
service  team.  The  states  provide  a special  license  for  this 
limited  level  of  nursing  skill.  In  addition,  various  other 
nurse  aides  and  orderlies  are  used,  who  carry  out  routine 
tasks  under  supervision  and  after  brief  on-the-job  training. 
These  various  helpers  do  much  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of 
nurse  shortages  and  to  release  the  skills  of  those  trained 
in  nursing  to  perform  their  special  skilled  services.  □ 


Sixty  senior  citizens  enjoyed  four  days  of  association, 
recreation,  and  inspiration  at  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  during  the  week  ending  Sept.  2.  In  charge 
for  the  week  was  Moses  Slabaugh,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who 
ably  and  interestingly  steered  the  course  for  the  period  s 
activities. 

To  name  some  highlights  of  the  week  we  would  come 
first  to  the  Bible  studies  each  morning  by  Bro.  Slabaugh 
from  1 Peter  which  were,  highly  interesting  and  profitable; 
also  the  daily  talks  on  health  matters  of  special  interest 
to  older  folks  by  Dr.  Noah  Mack  of  Morgantown,  Pa.  Dr. 
Mack’s  talks  were  appreciated  for  their  helpful  down-to- 
earth  practical  style. 

Other  worthwhile  interests  and/or  diversions  were  ceramics, 
in  charge  of  Lois  Messner;  quilting — Fannie  Heatwole;  fancy 
cooking — Bertha  Beery;  woodworking — Evan  Miller;  and  a 
display  of  handmade  rugs  by  Adam  Baer.  Visits  to  the  Smith 
Glass  Factory  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  our  Publishing  House  at 
Scottdale  also  deserve  highlight  rating.  On  Wednesday  fore- 
noon Bro.  E.  C.  Bender  spoke  on  how  senior  citizens  can 
serve  most  usefully  in  some  areas  of  VS  work  and  on  several 
evenings  we  were  treated  to  interesting  slide  pictures  and 
movies. 

There  was  an  interest  in  discussions  on  the  role  of  seniors 
in  the  present-day  world  and  more  of  this  is  already  in  the 
planning  stage  as  a feature  of  future  senior  retreats. 

One  factor  of  senior  life  recognized  is  this,  that  there  are 
more  and  more  seniors  in  the  national  picture  and  less  and 
less  demand  for  their  services.  Some  there  no  doubt  are 
whose  retirement  ambitions  are  satisfied  by  easy  chairs  and 
shufffeboard  courts,  but  they  were  not  too  much  in  evidence 
at  Laurelville  last  week.  The  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  that 
so  long  as  our  God-given  mental  and  physical  powers  remain, 
they  should  be  usefully  employed.  For  this,  some  degree  of 
resolve  and  ingenuity,  and  an  unwillingness  to  be  laid  on 
the  shelf  is  necessary.  Respect  for  gray  hairs  is  no  longer 
taken  for  granted,  and  if  there  is  to  be  respect,  it  must 
more  and  more  be  earned;  and  neither  should  we  mildly 
accept  the  present-day  fashion  of  rejecting  or  discarding 
anyone  on  the  basis  of  his  greater  accumulation  of  birthdays. 

Some  bits  of  wisdom  picked  up: 

You  can  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

You  can  keep  on  learning. 

Age  has  a contribution  to  make. 

Recognize  change  and  adjust  to  what  you  have. 

Maintain  interests  and  set  goals. 

The  things  we  worry  about? — most  of  them  never 
happen! 

Appreciated  were  these  lines  from  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  past: 

“Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I’m  growing  older.  . . . Keep 
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me  from  becoming  talkative  and  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
I must  express  myself  on  every  subject.  . . . Teach  me  the 
glorious  lesson  that  occasionally  I may  still  be  wrong.  Make 
me  thoughtful,  but  not  nosy — helpful,  but  not  bossy.  With  my 
vast  store  of  experience  it  does  seem  a pity  not  to  use  it  all. 
But  Thou,  Lord,  knowest  that  I want  a few  friends  in  the 
end. 


And  from  Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  in  effect,  that  “though 
not  at  the  front,  we  still  fight  and  despite  limitations  have  a 
role  to  play.’ 

All  in  all  the  week  seemed  a profitable  exercise  in  the 
matter  of  adding  both  years  to  our  life  and  life  to  our  years, 
and  along  with  that  a consistent  degree  of  service  to  our 
Lord  and  the  church.  Q 


Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18 


By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


7.  Why  was  it  proposed  to  induct  conscientious  objectors 
into  the  armed  forces?  The  first  answer  to  the  question  is 
that  Congressman  William  G.  Bray  of  the  sixth  Indiana 
district  had  vigorously  proposed  it,  for  the  reason,  as  he 
explained  later,  that  this  might  be  a means  of  controlling 
"phony  conscientious  objectors  who  get  themselves  classified 
I-W  and  then  don  t do  the  work  they’re  supposed  to  do.  He 
knew  of  one  such  case,  he  said.  If  such  were  inducted,  they 
would  be  under  military  discipline  and  subject  to  court- 
martial. 

A second  and  more  fundamental  cause  of  the  Committee’s 
action  was  the  “temper  of  Congress  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  being  formulated.  As  explained  under  Questions  5 and 
6,  Congress  was  unhappy  about  things  which  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Department  of  Justice  had  done,  or  had  not 
done.  And  it  was  unhappy  about  the  “peaceniks’  sitting-in 
at  the  Pentagon  during  the  very  days  when  the  draft  bill 
was  being  written. 

There  was  little  that  Congress  could  do  about  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  could,  however, 
and  did  ask  Fred  M.  Vinson  of  the  criminal  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  testify  at  the  hearing.  In  a session 
that  seemed  more  like  a court  trial  than  a Congressional 
hearing,  Vinson  was  questioned  about  flag  burnings;  about 
the  flight  of  men  to  Canada  to  escape  the  draft;  about  anti- 
war speeches  and  demonstrations;  about  peace  literature  de- 
scribing the  legal  rights  of  conscientious  objectors;  the  ques- 
tions seeming  to  ask  why  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
not  prevented  all  these  things  from  happening  in  the  first 
place,  or  if  not  that,  why  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts 
were  not  now  in  jail. 

The  Committee  chairman  explained  that  Congress  would 
shortly  pass  a law  making  it  a criminal  offense  to  burn  a 
flag.  In  such  a case  could  fugitive  flag-burners  be  returned 
from  Canada  for  trial?  When  the  assistant  attorney  general 
calmly  replied  that  as  long  as  Canada  has  no  such  anti-flag 
burning  law  extradition  was  out  of  the  question,  the  chair- 
man thought  this  a ridiculous  situation. 

Then  Mr.  Vinson  said:  "I  think,  reading  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  accounts  of  this  exodus,  that  you  might  get  an 
exaggerated  idea,  really,  of  the  extent  of  the  problem." 
"The  FBI  advises  that  they  are  aware  of  only  71  investi- 


gations they  have  made  concerning  people  who  have  gone 
to  Canada.  I think  the  pictures  of  the  bearded  ones  in 
Canada  have  given  all  of  us  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem.’  Then  Mr.  Vinson  proposed  that 
less  attention  be  given  to  the  "outrageous  utterances’  of  a 
few  radical  students  and  that  attention  be  focused  on  the 
“99  percent-plus’  of  Americans  who  are  loyal  to  their 
country. 

On  the  matter  of  speeches  and  literature  explaining  the 
rights  of  the  conscientious  objectors,  opposing  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  the  like,  the  questions  asked  would  suggest  that 
some  Committee  members  favored  legislation  greatly  re- 
stricting such  activity.  And  a few  congressmen  seemed  dan- 
gerously close  to  advocating  a denial  of  freedom  even  for  a 
peace  church  to  teach  its  peace  doctrines. 

Mr.  Vinson,  however,  took  a firm  stand  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religion  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whereupon  one  member  of 
the  Committee  said:  "Let’s  forget  the  First  Amendment.” 

In  reading  the  reports  of  the  hearings,  the  questions,  the 
answers,  and  the  expressions  of  exasperation,  one  gets  the 
impression  that  in  its  desperation  to  do  something  about 
current  happenings  that  it  didn  t like,  the  Committee  without 
thinking  went  along  with  the  induction  proposal  as  if  "throw- 
ing the  book  somewhere  would  produce  some  hoped-for 
good  result.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
duction proposal  was  largely  a fruit  of  the  Committee’s 
irritation  and  frustration,  due  to  public  discontent  with  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  that  conscientious  objection  was  the  victim. 

Happily,  however,  when  it  came  to  be  realized  what  the 
effect  of  induction  would  be,  possibly  the  imprisonment  of 
thousands  of  loyal  religious  objectors  willing  to  engage  in 
constructive  alternative  service,  the  Committee  reversed  itself. 

(Next  week:  What  do  the  events  surrounding  May  18 
teach  us  concerning  a chauvinistic  spirit  in  American  life?) 

o o o 

Whittaker  Chambers  said,  "Communism  is  no  stronger 
than  the  failure  of  other  faiths.  All  of  our  adversaries  are 
no  stronger  than  the  failure  of  the  church  to  rise  to  its  duty. 
— Vance  Havner  in  Why  Not  Just  Be  Christians?  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company). 
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Missions  Today 


Problems  from  Paradoxes 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

“A  cup  of  cold  water  ...  is  enough.  . . .” 

“ The  only  important  thing  is  concern  for  men’s  souls.  . . .” 

“ Health  and  social  service  distract  us  from  our  church’s 
most  important  business.  ... 

“We serve  the  whole  man.  ... 

" Salvation  is  social  and  comes  through  changing  the  power 
structures  in  society.  . . .” 

“ The  church’s  business  is  to  preach  the  gospel.  Let  it 
stick  to  its  business  and  stay  out  of  telling  government  what 
to  do.  . . .” 

Opinions  like  these  are  common  today.  Why  have  we  such 
opposed  opinions  about  the  ministry  and  mission  of  the 
church?  Several  reasons  suggest  themselves. 

1.  Each  of  us  sees  his  concerns  and  loyalties  as  the  model 
for  other  Christians  and  the  entire  church.  Mine  is  the  ideal 
pattern  and  direction,  we  seem  to  say.  All  good  Christians 
should  think  and  do  as  I do.  My  fragmented  and  fractional 
knowledge  becomes  absolute. 

2.  With  Plato  we  think  of  men  as  bodies  and  spirits — 
shadow  and  substance.  McLuhan  says  that  Greeks  also 
started  man  thinking  about  himself  apart  from  his  tribal  or 
social  structure.  The  Greeks  may  influence  us  more  than 
Christian  theology. 

3.  Our  limited  scientific  understandings  narrow  our  under- 
standings both  of  man  and  God.  We  think  of  man  as  a prod- 
uct of  all  his  experiences  and  relationships.  He  is  a cog  in 
a nature  machine  God  started.  Nothing  man  can  do  can 
change  the  speed  or  direction  of  his  treadmill. 

Having  started  the  universe  machine,  God  Himself  cannot 
stop  it,  change  its  direction  or  speed,  we  think.  If  anything 
is  to  happen,  we  must  take  matters  into  our  own  hands 
and  straighten  affairs  out. 

4.  The  paradoxes  of  Christian  truth  create  their  share  of 
our  problems.  Here  are  some:  Salvation  is  both  individual 
and  social.  It  requires  the  work  of  both  God  and  man.  It 
uses  both  the  Christian  church  and  other  human  social 
structures. 

Communication  of  the  good  news  requires  both  lowly 
service  (the  cup  of  cold  water)  and  its  interpretation  (proc- 
lamation or  preaching,  if  you  will). 

God  and  man  are  limited  (God  by  His  own  choice)  by  the 
reality  God  has  created  and  which  man  has  distorted  through 
sin.  But  neither  God  nor  man  is  limited  in  initiative  and 
power  to  the  degree  we  seem  to  believe.  Man  can  be  both 
victim  to  social  forces  and  victor  over  them. 

The  church  is  responsible  to  help  both  God  and  man  in 
announcing  the  good  news  and  in  struggling  against  the  evil 
which  ruins  man. 

Jesus  said: 


“He  has  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Good  News  to  the 
poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 

And  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind. 

To  set  free  the  oppressed, 

To  announce  the  year  when  the  Lord  will  save  his 
people! 

And  He  said,  “So  send  I you.  □ 


A Toy  Is  More  Than  a Toy 

Some  toys  do  more  than  occupy  a child’s  time  and  bring 
him  temporary  happiness.  The  most  popular  toys  are  re- 
productions of  things  used  by  adults.  These  toys  not  only 
give  the  child  an  identification  with  today’s  adult  world,  but 
more  important,  they  become  tools  of  learning  which  aid  in 
establishing  behavior  patterns  and  values  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed when  he  has  grown  older. 

We  are  concerned  about  today’s  alarming  crime  wave  and 
the  senseless  killings  in  our  country.  We  are  concerned 
about  our  country’s  tendency  to  resort  to  military  action  to 
solve  international  problems.  In  short,  we  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  conscience  against  killing  and  the 
low  esteem  shown  for  human  life  in  our  nation. 

These  problems  are  complex  and  solutions  are  not  easily 
found.  We  feel  a place  to  start,  however,  is  to  share  our 
concerns  relating  to  the  many  “war  toys  and  other  toys 
of  death  and  destruction  being  sold  for  use  by  the  children 
of  our  community.  Some  of  the  most  popular  toys  today  are 
replicas  of  nearly  all  machines  of  violence,  destruction,  and 
discord  that  have  been  devised  by  the  human  mind.  Our 
concern  is  especially  vital  today  since  the  use  of  them  is  so 
vividly  illustrated  in  the  television  programs  frequently 
watched  by  children. 

We  realize  that  merchants  must  take  advantage  of  open 
markets  in  today’s  competitive  business  world.  However, 
they  also  have  a responsibility  to  instill  higher  values  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  they  serve.  Does  the  success  of 
their  business  really  depend  on  selling  these  toys? 

Parents,  the  major  responsibility  is  yours.  You  can  buy 
a bazooka,  tank,  exploding  grenades  and  mines,  choose 
from  a vast  array  of  guns,  a GI  Joe  doll  that  “can  be  made 
to  assume  every  soldierly  position,  or  you  can  choose  from 
the  very  fine  selection  of  creative  and  educational  toys  that 
are  available.  Remember,  what  your  child  becomes  and  the 
attitudes  he  forms  will  be  influenced  to  a degree  by  the 
toys  he  has  been  given. 

This  Christmas  season  we  encourage  you  to  promote 
“Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men  through  wise  and 
careful  selection  of  gifts  for  children.  It  is  our  wish  that  the 
“Prince  of  Peace”  be  given  proper  honor  and  recognition 
by  our  holiday  celebrations.  D 

This  statement  was  a newspaper  paid  advertisement  by  the  young  adults’  Sunday 
school  class  of  the  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Mennonite  Church. 
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A Prayer 

By  Elaine  Sommers  Rich 

“Pray  for  a young  man  who  is  determined  to  marry 
a very  young  girl  of  an  entirely  different  background, 
home  environment,  and  training.  Pray  that  God  will 
speak  to  him  before  it  is  too  late”  (from  Aug.  1,  1967, 
Gospel  Herald). 

God,  are  You  not  speaking  to  this  young  man  now?  Of 
course  You  are.  May  he  hear  what  You  are  saying.  And 
the  very  young  girl?  May  she  hear  whatever  You  are  saying 
to  her.  Let  me  hear  whatever  You  are  saying  to  me.  What 
kind  of  background,  home,  and  training  has  this  girl  had? 
May  she  experience  the  great  love  and  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  community.  Grant  that  the  maker  of  this  request 
love  the  young  man  enough  to  respect  his  freedom  to  choose, 
even  as  You  respect  our  freedom  to  choose.  When  is  it  too 
late?  I thank  You  that  as  long  as  people  are  alive  it  is  not 
too  late.  I thank  You,  Lord,  that  out  of  suffering  You  can 
bring  joy.  I do  not  doubt  that  You  can  create  an  enduring 
marriage  out  of  unlikely  material.  Grant  to  the  maker  of  this 
request  the  faith  to  believe  this  also,  if  need  be,  and  the 
wideness  of  heart  to  accept  and  love,  although  it  be  painful. 
Amen.  □ 


CBA  and  Herald  Press 

By  Urie  A.  Bender 

A book  carnival!  That’s  what  one  could  call  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Christian  Bookseller’s  Association.  A good 
carnival.  Or  should  one  say,  a good  books  carnival? 

At  least,  a hint  of  carnival  atmosphere  fills  the  air.  Free 
soft  drinks,  free  plastic  bat  and  ball  to  the  first  150  “comers,” 
free  wooden  nickles,  free  brochures,  pamphlets,  books,  auto- 
graphed and  unautographed  from  a variety  of  publishers,  add 
flavor,  and  free  shopping  bags  to  carry  home  the  “ loot.” 
Here  and  there,  booth  attendants  wear  special  jackets  or 
hats  designed  for  the  occasion.  Everywhere  displays  line  the 
aisles.  And  publishers  and  supplier  representatives  vie  for 
the  attention  of  the  booksellers  who  crowd  the  convention. 
Some  booksellers  browse,  others  pass  almost  casually;  many 
stop  to  chat  or  pick  up  an  autographed  copy  of  a free  book 
or  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  place  orders. 

Amid  the  promotional  glitter  and  bustle  the  Herald  Press 
display  maintains  its  quiet  dignity.  Enthusiasm  is  there  but 
with  restrained  good  taste.  Nor  is  promotion  missing,  but 
this  is  promotion  with  a difference.  A gracious  welcome,  en- 
couragement to  browse,  courteous  answers  to  questions,  and 
a quick  response  when  the  customer  is  ready  to  order — all 
characterize  the  Herald  Press  booth.  Availability  and  service 
are  two  words  which  represent  the  spirit  of  the  display  as 


well  as  the  attendants.  And  always  they’re  offered  with  a 
smile. 

The  booth,  at  annual  CBA  convention,  reflects  Herald 
Press  philosophy.  Publications  with  a purpose — distinctive  in 
content  and  appearance — refresh  the  jaded  conventioner. 
Even  the  favorable  comments  on  the  Herald  Press  display 
point  back  to  the  publisher  and  his  publishing  program. 

Among  producers  of  books,  Herald  Press  stands  as  a 
significant  contributor.  Its  successes  in  the  past  should  bring 
forth  further  thoughtful  and  courageous  steps  in  the  future. 
And  the  church  which  has  charged  its  publication  board  with 
a significant  task  can  do  no  less  than  to  challenge  that  board 
anew  through  literature  to  fulfill  its  mission  on  tomorrow’s 
frontier.  □ 


Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

This  dear,  elderly  lady  was  a faithful  attendant  and  lis- 
tener in  the  services.  She  is  the  widow  of  a man  who  headed 
the  largest  law  firm  in  New  York  City;  he  had  served  three 
presidential  administrations  as  a legal  adviser.  She  knew  the 
highest  society — the  luxurious  life  of  the  upper  class  with 
servants,  trips  abroad,  and  the  most  elite  social  appointments. 

She  told  me  that  she  lost  her  faith  when  her  famous 
husband  died,  but  that  she  was  beginning  to  find  it  again 
through  the  simple  messages  I was  trying  to  bring  from  the 
Gospel  of  John.  She  confessed  that  she  had  given  too  much 
of  her  life  to  the  gay,  vain  pleasures  of  the  world.  She  said, 
Tve  been  a very  worldly  person.”  She  continues  to  wonder 
and  hope  that  God  will  forgive  her  for  the  past. 

On  the  stand  beside  her  chair  in  her  room  is  the  Episcopal 
Prayer  Book,  Hostetler’s  “‘Invitation  to  Faith,  and  Gockel’s 
“What  Jesus  Means  to  Me.”  Her  interest  and  attempts  to 
find  and  embrace  the  Christian  faith  seem  genuine  and 
sustained.  She  is  a lovable  person  seeking  hard  after  God. 

There  is  a curious  blend  of  love  and  sorrow  in  her  life 
— sorrow  for  the  “wasted  years  of  her  sojourn  in  the 
cultured,  glittering  life  of  the  wealthy  famous.  But  there 
is  love — love  for  the  God  she  is  able  to  comprehend  and 
for  her  two  daughters.  Some  time  ago  she  read  to  me  a 
letter  from  one  of  her  daughters.  This  daughter  is  separated 
from  her  husband  and  is  now  working  on  her  doctor  s degree 
in  an  American  university.  One  phrase  in  the  letter  espe- 
cially caught  my  attention;  the  daughter  wrote  her  mother 
and  said,  “The  future  looks  like  a dusty  road.  As  long  as 
I live,  I can  never  forget  this;  I have  met  the  daughter  and 
I know  God  dearly  loves  her — she  who  sees  nothing  but  a 
dusty  road  ahead. 

Father,  we  pray  for  the  many  who  are  lonely,  disappointed, 
and  troubled.  Send  lcving,  Christian  personalities  across 
their  path  and  let  them  feel  Thy  love  through  them.  Call 
them  tenderly  to  Thvself,  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

□ 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Graduate  Students  Hold  Seminar 


The  campus  of  Pacific  College,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  served  as  the  setting  for  the  fourth 
summer  seminar  for  Mennonite  graduate  stu- 
dents from  Aug.  20  to  31.  Associate  directors 
William  Klassen,  of  the  Associated  Seminaries, 
and  John  Toews,  of  Pacific  College,  planned 
the  12-day  program  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Services  Committees  of  the  three 
major  Mennonite  conferences.  In  keeping 
with  the  hopes  of  the  directors,  twenty-three 
students  from  fourteen  different  schools  par- 
ticipated in  the  seminar.  The  disciplines  rep- 
resented were:  medicine,  sociology,  psycholo- 
gy, engineering,  and  history. 

During  the  first  week  the  Bible  studies 
were  led  by  Millard  Lind  of  the  Associated 
Seminaries.  John  Howard  Yoder  made  five 
presentations  concerning  the  restatement  of 
Christian  belief,  beginning  each  morning  with 
John  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God.  In  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  church  renewal  and  con- 
temporary theologians  were  introduced  to  the 
seminar  by  faculty  of  the  host  college  and 
seminary  and  by  guest  speakers  from  the 
area.  The  same  pattern  was  followed  the 
second  week.  Bible  studies  were  led  by  Ver- 
non Neufeld,  director  of  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  services,  and  discussion  on  Anabap- 
tism  by  William  Klassen.  In  the  afternoons 
the  nature  of  the  three  sponsoring  confer- 
ences was  studied  and  in  the  evenings  Ana- 
baptism  in  relation  to  communism  and  the 
right  wing  were  examined. 


The  spirit  of  brotherly  dialogue,  which  was 
wished  us  by  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary  president  J.  B.  Toews  during  the 
first  week,  pervaded  the  common  life  of  the 
seminar  members  during  the  formal  sessions 
and  also  during  the  late  evening  discussions. 
It  was  soon  obvious  that  people  had  come 
because  they  had  searching  questions  to  di- 
rect to  their  peers  and  also  to  the  speakers. 
The  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  many  questions  on 
ethics,  salvation,  the  uniqueness  of  Christian- 
ity, and  whether  Mennonitism  was  a live  op- 
tion in  present-day  Christianity.  Klassen’s 
lectures  on  Anabaptist  perspectives:  the  Bi- 
ble, the  brotherhood,  the  new  life,  and  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  presented  the 
case  with  conviction. 

“When  I went  to  graduate  school,”  said 
one  of  the  students,  "I  felt  as  if  the  church 
had  left  me.”  Part  of  the  purpose  of  the 
seminar  is  to  bring  the  concern  of  the  church 
to  bear  on  the  complex  problems  of  the  aca- 
demic world.  The  seminar  provided  a rare 
opportunity  for  university  students  to  study 
the  urgent  questions  confronting  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  depth  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  impressive  array  of  Mennonite 
scholars.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  present 
reinforced  the  decision  of  the  sponsors  to 
hold  a similar  seminar  again  next  year  on 
the  campus  of  the  Associated  Seminaries  at 
Elkhart. 


MCC  Aids  Jordanian  Refugees 


The  six-day  Middle  East  War  left  more 
than  one  million  people  homeless.  For  many 
of  the  dazed  victims,  this  is  the  second  time 
in  20  years  they  have  been  made  refugees. 

Most  Hed  to  the  East  Bank  of  Jordan.  Un- 
fortunately, for  those  forced  to  live  on  the 
East  Bank,  two  thirds  of  productive  Jordan 
is  on  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank.  Jordan, 
as  it  now  stands,  finds  itself  with  a severe 
economic  deficiency. 

According  to  William  T.  Snyder,  MCC’s 
executive  secretary,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  relief  situations  MCC  has  dealt  with 
in  recent  history. 

Many  of  the  refugees  have  only  the 
clothes  they  were  wearing  when  they  fled. 
They  had  expected  to  return  after  a few 
days.  Now,  however,  returning  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible. 

The  refugees  are  living  in  tent  camps.  Of- 
ten the  camp  locations  are  lacking  proper 


sanitation.  Water  is  not  readily  available. 
The  tents  are  lightweight,  not  made  to  with- 
stand the  sand-filled,  gusty  winds  of  the  des- 
ert. 

David  Kanagy,  MCC  director  in  Jordan, 
has  reported  that  one  of  the  best  ways  MCC 
can  help  on  the  East  Bank  is  to  provide 
warm  clothing,  heavy  bedding,  and  someone 
to  be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
goods. 

Harry  E.  Martens  and  his  wife  Ulga  have 
accepted  a one-year  MCC  assignment  to  es- 
tablish a program  on  the  East  Bank.  They 
will  be  leaving  during  October. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  will  ship 
approximately  35  tons  of  warm  clothing  and 
blankets  and  Christmas  bundles  to  Jordan. 

An  additional  $40,000  will  be  needed  for 
the  Jordan  budget  to  meet  this  emergency. 
Contributions  can  be  sent  to  conference  of- 
fices or  MCC  headquarters. 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Harold  and  Barbara  Reed  began  their  second 
five-year  term  in  Somalia,  East  Africa,  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga. 
Pa.  Reed  is  an  ordained  minister. 

A 1961  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Reed  has  also  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Mrs.  Reed  is  a registered  nurse. 

The  Reeds  are  parents  of  three  children:  (left 
to  right)  Calen.  10;  Gwendolyn,  4;  and  Grace  8. 
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Elkhart  Orientation  Numbers  Fifteen 

Fifteen  volunteers  attended  the  second  September  voluntary  service  orientation  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history  two  orientations  were  held  in  one 
month.  Eighteen  attended  the  first  one.  The  volunteers  and  their  assignments  follow: 

Mary  Nice,  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  registered  nurse  at  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Alta  Kiser,  Fisherville,  Va., 
child  care  worker  at  Berwyn,  Pa.;  Helen  Rosier,  Cumberland,  Md.,  day  care  worker  at  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Juanita  Rodman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  nurse  aide  at  Richmond,  Va.;  Lorraine  Moyer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  licensed  practical  nurse  at  Maumee,  Ohio. 

William  Howell,  Jr.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  child  care  worker  at  Berwyn,  Pa.;  Tom  Brubaker,  Lit- 
itz.  Pa.,  teacher  at  Oaxaco,  Mexico;  Terry  Miller,  Archbold,  Ohio,  X-ray  orderly  at  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
Paul  Cingerich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  supply  messenger  at  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Bruce  Miller,  Lakeside,  Calif., 
attendant  at  Maumee,  Ohio. 

Larry  Beachey,  Arthur,  111.,  orderly  at  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Dennis  Stoll,  Grabill,  Ind.,  orderly  at 
Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Brian  Bender,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  psychiatric  aide  at  London,  Ont.;  Norman  Yoder, 
Carolville,  Iowa,  bookkeeper  at  Pueblo,  Colo.;  and  Carlin  Lehman,  Orrville,  Ohio,  maintenance  at 
Englewood.  Chicago,  111. 


Mennonites  Praise  Communications  Congress 


More  than  two  hundred  specialists  in 
evangelical  mass  communications  met  near 
Lima,  Peru,  at  the  Third  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelical Communications.  Mennonites  attend- 
ing the  Congress  included  Lester  Hershey, 
Kenneth  Weaver,  David  Hostetler,  Kenneth 
Swartzentruber,  and  Marta  Alvarez,  speaker 
for  the  Spanish  Heart  to  Heart  broadcasts. 

According  to  Hostetler,  most  Latin-Amer- 
ican  countries  were  represented  as  well  as 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Spain  also 
had  a delegate,  and  two  observers  were  from 
England. 

Jacob  Loewen,  Mennonite  Brethren  linguist 
and  anthropologist,  was  the  keynote  speaker. 
He  spoke  of  the  Latin  American  as  a "re- 
ceiver” of  the  Christian  message  in  his 
environment.  He  said  that  man  cannot  be 
reached  when  his  environment  and  station 
in  life  are  ignored. 

Also  included  in  the  Congress  were  sem- 
inars and  intensive  short  courses  on  writing, 
publishing,  and  distributing  literature,  radio 
program  format,  and  radio  technology. 

The  responses  were  positive.  Weaver,  sec- 
retary for  mass  communications  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  said  that  he  didn  t realize 
how  much  work  is  going  on  in  Latin 
America.” 


Swartzentruber,  manager  of  the  bookstore 
in  Campinas,  Brazil,  stated  that  it  was  truly 
a missionary  conference.  He  added,  "I  am 
impressed  by  the  inspiration  one  gets  from 
mutual  sharing. 

Hershey,  president  of  one  of  the  sponsor- 
ing bodies,  headed  a seminar  on  program 
format  and  a study  of  radio  stations  in  South 
America.  The  interchange  with  others  work- 
ing in  the  same  field  was  invaluable,  he 
said. 

Cleveland  VS-ers  Leave 
Hough  Community 

The  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  Unit 
located  at  1872  E.  97th  Street  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  relocated  temporarily  at  4588  E. 
174th  Street  in  the  Lee  Heights  area  be- 
cause of  inadequate  staffing. 

After  a series  of  discussions  involving  the 
Hough  community,  the  VS  workers,  and  sec- 
retary for  relief  and  service  Ray  Horst  and 
district  director  Kenneth  Seitz,  the  unit  mem- 
bers moved  to  the  new  location.  They  have 
continued  on  the  job  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
and  will  relate  to  the  local  church  program. 


The  community  service  program  in  the 
Hough  area  has  been  discontinued. 

Wilbur  and  Helen  Yoder  are  the  Cleveland 
unit  leaders. 

Lancaster  School 
Studies  Program 

Lancaster  Mennonite  School  has  begun  its 
26th  year  with  562  students,  an  increase  of 
about  one  percent  over  last  year.  Of  this 
enrollment,  151  live  in  the  dormitories  five 
days  a week.  Students  come  from  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Jamaica  in  addition  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  senior  class  is  largest, 
with  193  students. 

H.  Howard  Witmer  was  installed  as  the 
new  principal  on  Sept.  7.  He  succeeds  Clay- 
ton L.  Keener  in  this  office.  Other  new  fac- 
ulty members  for  this  year  are:  Lowell  Det- 
wiler,  social  studies;  Carol  Gehman,  school 
nurse;  Rhoda  Graybill,  English;  Norman  Kolb, 
Bible;  Doris  Martin,  English;  Rosa  Moshier, 
Library;  Paul  Reed,  science;  Sue  Rohrer, 
physical  education;  and  Barbara  Shenk,  Eng- 
lish. 

During  last  school  year  a committee  of  five 
was  asked  to  evaluate  the  school’s  overall 
program.  The  committee  consisted  of  Paul  E. 
Bender,  J.  Lester  Brubaker,  J.  Paul  Graybill, 
Paul  N.  Kray  bill,  and  Roy  W.  Lowrie,  Jr. 
They  studied,  evaluated,  and  made  recom- 
mendations in  areas  of  administration,  school 
purpose,  student  needs,  instruction,  and  teach- 
er welfare.  On  Sept.  14,  Paul  N.  Kraybill, 
secretary  for  the  Evaluating  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  report  to  the  faculty.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  significant  study  that 
was  ever  made  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School.  The  way  has  been  paved  for  strength- 
ening the  school’s  program  and  effective- 
ness in  serving  youth.  To  this  end  we  com- 
mit ourselves. 

Lapp  and  Hackman 
Appointed  Officers 

Walton  Hackman  began  service  as  an 
fmployee  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
as  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  on  Sept.  1.  He  will  serve 
one  day  a week  in  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Section  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Because  of  his  service  to  both  the  Peace 
Section  of  MCC  and  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference, and  in  order  to  work  closely  with 
Bro.  John  Lapp,  a veteran  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  and 
also  to  counsel  with  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  his  office  will 
be  located  for  the  present  time  in  Akron  in 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
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Committee  building. 

Bro.  Hackman  is  a 1967  graduate  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  where  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  several  student  organizations. 

He  was  a native  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Plains  congregation.  In  June 
1965  he  was  married  to  Karin  Helenanne 
Erdmann,  who  was  originally  from  Germany 
but  had  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1953. 

Various  experiences  have  had  a part  in 
preparing  Bro.  Hackman  for  this  assignment 
to  which  the  Lord  has  called  him.  He  served 
in  voluntary  service  for  two  years  among  the 
Indian  reservations  in  northwestern  Ontario. 
He  served  two  years  on  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Fellowship  during  his  college  career. 
He  has  had  a growing  interest  in  peace  and 
social  concerns. 


John  E.  Lapp  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  well  known 
throughout  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  for  his 
many  years  of  service  in  various  capacities, 
now  serves  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  as  an  employee  of  Men- 
nonite General  Conference  on  a quarter- 
time basis.  He  will  serve  as  the  committee’s 
executive  officer  with  Bro.  Hackman  serving 
as  his  associate. 

The  church  is  grateful  to  Paul  Peachey 
for  the  services  he  gave  to  the  church  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  committee  the  past 
two  years. 

We  appreciate  the  gifts  God  has  given  to 
the  Mennonite  Church.  May  we  pray  for  the 
brethren  Lapp  and  Hackman  as  they  serve 
the  brotherhood  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
social  concerns. 


Dedication  Marks  Hospital  Transfer 


A service  of  dedication  Sept.  17  marked 
the  transfer  of  the  Bob  Wilson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Ulysses,  Kan.,  from  the  Catholic  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  administration  to  that  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Roy 
Just,  president  of  Tabor  College,  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address. 

In  Just’s  address  he  characterized  the 
health  ministry  as  one  of  compassion.  He 
compared  this  to  Jesus’  compassion  for  indi- 
viduals. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  administer- 
ing the  hospital  in  cooperation  with  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Board 
of  Missions  and  Services.  The  Mennonite 
Board  is  providing  a structural  framework  for 
operation;  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  personnel 
and  chaplain  service. 

At  the  service  letters  of  greeting  were 
read  from  several  state  officials. 

Kansas  governor  Robert  Docking  wrote, 
"This  kind  of  congenial  transfer  of  adminis- 


tration indicates  the  real  importance  of  the 
impact  the  ecumenical  movement  has  had  at 
the  grass  roots  level.  The  members  of  these 
churches  and  the  people  of  this  community 
are  to  be  commended  for  this  effort. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson  stated,  “I  pray 
God’s  continued  blessing  on  you,  the  officials 
and  staff  of  the  Bob  Wilson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, as  you  continue  to  serve  the  good  peo- 
ple of  your  community.” 

“Each  of  those  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  this  humanitarian  obligation,  wrote 
congressman  Bob  Dole,  “is  to  be  commended 
most  highly.  In  this  spirit  of  Christian  serv- 
ice I am  sure  this  venture  will  succeed.  . . . 

President  of  the  board  of  directors  is  Jake 
Karber,  and  Howard  Fast  is  the  secretary. 
Don  MacNeil,  pastor  of  the  local  Mennonite 
Brethren  congregation,  will  double  as  hos- 
pital chaplain.  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for 
health  and  welfare,  represents  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bob  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital,  Ulysses,  Kan.,  recently  met  for  their 
first  meeting.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Howard  Fast,  secretary;  Clayton  Bender,  administrator;  Keith 
Grice;  Robert  Martin;  Jake  Karber,  president;  Luke  Birky,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  Isaac 
Harms;  Don  MacNeil,  chaplain;  Pete  Funk. 


Rockway  Has  New 
Superintendent 

The  Rockway  Mennonite  School  Board, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  announces  that  Clayton 
Swartzentruber  has  been  engaged  to  serve 
as  school  superintendent.  This  is  a new  ad- 
ministrative position  which  the  board  feels  is 
necessary  as  the  school  strives  to  expand  and 
leepen  its  program  in  an  attempt  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  constituency  both 
within  the  Mennonite  Church  and  in  the 
large  community. 

George  Bechtel  will  continue  to  serve  as 
principal  and  academic  headmaster.  The 
superintendent’s  responsibilities  will  lie  in 
the  area  of  program  development,  public 
relations  and  promotion,  student  recruitment, 
and  solicitation  of  funds. 

Clayton  Swartzentruber  comes  to  us  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  new  assignment.  He 
was  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  1949  with  a BA. 
He  holds  the  ThB  and  BD  degrees  from 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen, 
Ind.  In  1958  he  received  an  MA  in  Ed. 
Adm.  from  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore. 

He  has  been  teacher  and  administrator  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  both 
public  and  parochial  systems.  He  has  also 
had  extensive  experience  as  pastor  and 
counselor.  He  comes  to  Ontario  from  Kidron, 
Ohio,  where  he  has  served  since  1958  as 
superintendent  at  Central  Christian  High 
School. 


Hesston  College 

The  curriculum  for  the  1967-68  school 
year  of  Hesston  College  calls  for  a class  in 
data  processing.  Because  of  community  inter- 
est an  evening  class  is  being  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  the  afternoon  session.  Dean  Leonard 
Lichti  reports  that  the  enrollment  has 
reached  45. 

Acting  Dean  Leonard  Lichti  reports  that 
the  results  from  the  preenrollment  testing 
program  showed  that  Hesston's  freshman 
class  ranks  the  62  percentile  in  relation  to 
the  national  average  freshman  enrollment. 

Several  Hesston  College  faculty  members 
are  teaching  part  time  at  Bethel  College. 
Vincent  Krabill  is  teaching  a course  in  sci- 
ence education,  and  Lowell  Byler  is  teaching 
advanced  voice  students. 

Because  of  new  courses,  larger  enrollment, 
or  heavier  demands  in  certain  areas,  a num- 
ber of  instructors  are  serving  on  the  Hesston 
College  faculty  on  a part-time  basis. 

Larry  Penner  and  Homer  Schmitz,  both  of 
Hesston,  are  each  teaching  a course  in  data 
processing  the  first  semester.  Mr.  Penner  is 
working  in  the  field  of  data  processing  at 
Hesston  Corporation  and  Mr.  Schmitz  is  an 
instructor  at  Wichita  State  University.  Pro- 
fessor Schmitz  will  also  teach  a course  in 
economics  the  second  semester. 

James  Juhnke,  of  Bethel  College,  is  teach- 
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ing  two  courses  in  history.  He  is  taking  the 
place  of  Paton  Yoder,  who  is  on  sabbatical 
leave. 

Randy  Zercher,  also  of  Bethel  College,  is 
teaching  a music  course  and  some  individual 
voice  students. 

Mrs.  Hilda  Voth,  a public  school  teacher  in 
Moundridge,  is  teaching  German  II  and  Mrs. 
Sophia  Unruh,  a teacher  in  the  Newton  pub- 
lic school  system,  is  teaching  the  elementary 
German  course. 

Vernon  Friesen,  of  McPherson  College,  is 
teaching  a calculus  course  since  Mr.  Leonard 
Lichti  is  giving  a considerable  amount  of 
time  as  acting  dean  of  instruction. 

Mrs.  Lennea  Nikkei,  of  Hesston,  is  teach- 
ing a class  in  communications. 

Mrs.  Carole  Malin,  of  Newton,  is  teaching 
one  section  of  accounting. 

Christopher  Dock 
Begins  Fourteenth  Year 

The  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  began  its  fourteenth 
year  Wednesday,  Sept.  6.  The  student  en- 
rollment of  281  in  grades  nine  through 
twelve  includes  65  seniors,  85  juniors,  85 
sophomores,  and  46  freshmen.  Following  a 
brief  period  of  orientation  to  the  new  school 
year,  students  attended  a full  day  of  classes 
on  Sept.  6. 

Several  new  courses  have  been  introduced 
in  the  school  curriculum  this  year.  They  in- 
clude a new  science  course  offered  in  grade 
nine — the  earth  science  curriculum  project 
(ESCP),  which  promotes  a basic  investigation- 
inquiry  approach  to  the  study  of  science. 
The  program  is  experience-centered  for  the 
student  and  uses  biology,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics  to  develop  concepts  and 
define  processes  in  earth  science.  A semester 
course  is  offered  in  journalism  and  a semes- 
ter in  speech  as  part  of  the  new  offerings 
from  the  English  department.  The  school's 
offerings  in  art  are  also  expanded  this  year. 

A Christian  Life  Week  will  be  held  on  the 
school  campus  from  Oct.  9 to  16.  Gerald 
Good,  pastor  of  the  Floradale  Mennonite 
Church,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  for  the  week.  The  speaker  will  con- 
duct the  morning  chapel  services  and  will 
speak  in  various  class  periods  throughout  the 
day  as  well  as  serving  as  a religious  counse- 
lor to  the  student  body. 

A fall  businessmen’s  dinner  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  Oct.  7,  in  the  school  din- 
ing room  and  auditorium.  George  R.  Brunk, 
dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  was  the  guest  speaker  for 
the  evening.  The  Franconia  Male  Chorus 
rendered  several  musical  selections.  The  din- 
ner meeting  was  the  occasion  to  introduce 
the  solicitation  plan  in  behalf  of  the  fall  cam- 
paign for  the  building  fund  of  the  school. 
The  public  was  invited  to  hear  Brunk’s  ad- 
dress at  the  eight  o’clock  meeting  on  Oct.  7. 


MCC  (Canada)  Sends 
Clothing  to  N.  Vietnam 

One  hundred  children’s  outfits  are  on  their 
way  from  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
of  Canada  to  the  Red  Cross  in  North  Viet- 
nam. They  left  Winnipeg  during  the  week  of 
Sept.  10. 

The  Vietnamese-style  clothing  for  children 
valued  at  $50  was  sent  in  two  packages,  one 
by  parcel  post  and  the  other  by  way  of  Air 
Canada  to  Moscow  and  from  there  by  Rus- 
sian air  service  to  Hanoi. 

The  21-pound  parcel  post  package  was 
accepted  by  the  post  office  in  Winnipeg  with- 
out questions.  However,  clearing  the  16- 
pound  parcel  for  shipment  by  Air  Canada 
took  several  hours. 

The  cost  of  sending  the  air  parcel  was  $55, 
and  for  the  parcel  post  package  it  was  $5. 

J.  M.  Klassen,  Executive  Secretary  of 
MCC  (Canada),  has  written  to  the  Red  Cross 
in  Hanoi,  asking  that  the  shipments  be  ac- 
knowledged as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

Further  funds  for  parcels  to  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  solicited  only  if  these  first  two 
packages  get  through  without  difficulty. 

Efforts  are  continuing  to  send  an  MCC 
(Canada)  representative  to  Hanoi  but  North 
Vietnamese  officials  have  turned  down  or 
ignored  each  application  for  entry.  Their  of- 
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Eastern  Mennonite  College  School 
for  Ministers,  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  9. 
Ministers’  Week,  Jan.  22-29. 


Marcus  Bishop  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Denver,  Colo., 
effective  Dec.  31,  1967.  Bro.  Bishop  has 
served  as  pastor  since  February  1956.  While 
his  plans  are  still  being  made,  he  intends  to 
continue  his  education  and  will  maintain  his 
home  in  Denver.  A Pastor’s  Selection  Com- 
mittee with  the  area  overseer  will  seek  to 
find  his  replacement. 

The  time  for  the  migration  to  the  warmer 
climes  of  the  south  has  come.  As  you  so- 
journ in  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  this 
winter  season,  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  the  South- 
most  Church  in  Florida  City,  Fla.,  are  ex- 
tending a hearty  invitation  for  you  to  wor- 
ship and  participate  in  services  during  the 
time  you  are  there. 

Rosemary  Wyse,  librarian  of  Evangelical 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  writes: 
"Because  of  the  month-long  mail  strike 
which  still  seems  without  solution,  we  are 
asking  that  all  important  letters  which  may 
have  been  sent  to  the  mission  personnel 
in  Uruguay  within  the  last  six  weeks  be 
repeated  and  sent  at  a later  date.  The 


ficial  reason  for  refusing  entry  is  that  be- 
cause of  the  intense  bombing  they  cannot 
guarantee  the  safety  of  foreigners. 

Greetings  from 
World  Conference 

To  our  Mennonites  co-workers  and  mis- 
sionaries serving  in  more  than  thirty  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  we  send  greetings 
from  the  8th  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Those  sharing  in  the  Mission  Section  of 
this  conference  pray  with  you  that  God  may 
grant  the  extension  of  His  church  and  that 
many  may  find  hope  and  peace  through  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  in  your  Christian 
service. 

We  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
strengthen  your  hand,  lift  your  vision,  and 
open  many  hearts  to  the  gospel  message. 
Your  service  to  our  fellowmen  is  remembered 
by  those  gathered  here  in  Amsterdam.  The 
mission  agencies  of  our  brotherhood  and  all 
of  your  fellow  servants  in  this  conference 
pledge  our  continued  support  and  prayer  in- 
tercession for  you  and  your  fellow  Christians 
in  your  congregations  and  fields  of  labor. 

“We  send  these  greetings  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.” 

This  greeting  was  adopted  by  the  Eighth 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 

NOTES 

police  have  taken  over  the  mail  system  and 
are  dispatching  a minimum  of  letters.  If  your 
letter  to  us  has  not  been  answered,  it  is 
because  it  has  not  yet  been  dispatched  or 
it  has  been  lost. 

Lloyd  Martin  was  ordained  as  associate 
pastor  at  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Church,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  3,  with 
Fred  Hostetler  and  Valentine  Nafziger 
officiating. 

Irvin  C.  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Menno- 
nite Church,  Pinckney,  Mich..  Sept.  24.  The 
installation  was  in  charge  of  E.  J.  Leinbach. 

The  fall  inspirational  meeting  of  the  Lan- 
caster Homebuilders  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  19,  at  7:00  p.m. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Mow  will  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Angles  in  the  Family  Circle.”  Mrs. 
Mow  and  her  husband  spent  some  time  as 


Calendar 


Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22- 
26 

School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 
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missionaries  in  India  and  are  now  living  in 
Roanoke,  Va.  She  has  written  the  books 
Your  Child  and  Your  Teen-ager  and  You. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  Chris- 
tian Education  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 
14,  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Peoria,  111.,  is  speaker. 

Fifteenth  annual  Christian  Literature 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Paradise  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  28,  29. 

Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  King  of 
Mennonite  Hospital,  Bloomington,  III., 
began  a round-the-world  trip  late  in 
September.  The  Kings  will  visit  the  Phil- 
ippines and  India,  where  they  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  teachers  and  mission- 
aries. Other  stops  on  their  agenda  include 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Africa.  Another  high 
spot  is  a visit  to  Nigeria  to  visit  their  son 
Stanley  and  his  wife.  Their  travels  are 
expected  to  last  at  least  four  months. 

Jerry  S.  Miller  and  wife  have  received 
a one-year  leave  of  absence  from  the  Marl- 
boro Mennonite  Church,  Hartville,  Ohio,  to 
serve  as  houseparents  for  teenage  boys  at 
the  Adriel  School  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Elmer  S.  Yoder  was  installed  to  serve  as 
pastor  of  the  Marlboro  Church. 

Change  of  address:  Irvin  C.  Yoder  from 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  to  Pinckney,  Mich.  48189. 
Valentine  Nafziger  from  Milverton,  Ont., 
to  Millbank,  Ont.  Tele.:  519  595-4038. 
Jerry  S.  Miller  from  Hartville,  Ohio,  to  c/o 
Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  43357. 
Wilmer  R.  Martin  from  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
to  800  King  St.  E.  Kitchener,  Ont.  Paul  Y. 
Benner  from  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Toplev, 
Box  100,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Edgar  Metzler  from  Akron,  Pa.,  to  c/o 
Peace  Corps,  Kamaladi,  Katmandu,  Nepal. 
Warren  B.  Metzler  from  Souderton,  Pa.  to 
Box  276,  Worcester,  Pa.  19490  Tele.  215 
584-6629.  James  Burkholder  from  Springs, 
Pa.,  to  600  Southern  Ave.,  Penn  Hills,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15235.  Tele.:  412  243-4345. 
J.  L.  Hostetler  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  11821 
Old  River  School  Rd.,  Downey,  Calif.  90241. 

New  members  by  baptism:  sixteen  at 
Beemer,  Neb.;  seven  at  Warwick  River, 
Denbigh,  Va.;  one  at  Moorepark,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.;  one  at  Benton,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
three  by  confession  of  faith  at  Howard- 
Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Salem,  Waldron,  Mich. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  Newswanger, 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Krall’s,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1-15.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind., 
at  Rich  Valley,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Oct.  12-22. 
Melvin  Nussbaum,  Grantsville,  Md.,  at  Otelia. 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  Oct.  13-22.  Martin  L. 
Brandenberger,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  at  First 
Mennonite,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Oct.  22-29. 

Waldo  Miller,  Belleville,  Pa.,  at  Martins- 
burg,  Pa.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  5.  Howard  Wit- 
mer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  at  Mechanic  Grove, 
Quarry ville,  Pa.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  5.  Noah 
L.  Hershey,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  Hershey, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Oct.  28  to  Nov.  5.  Arnold 
Cressman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  and  Keith 


Esch,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  Nov. 
1-5. 

Lena  Graber  wrote  from  United  Mission 
Hospital,  Katmandu,  Nepal:  "Right  now  we 
are  starting  a new  class  of  nurses.  I had 
hoped  to  have  a big  class,  but  only  five 
girls  came.  Nursing  still  is  not  too  popular 
a profession  in  Nepal.  There  were  no 
trained  nurses  in  Nepal  until  1962.  There 
are  still  only  about  100  nurses  who  have 
been  qualified  since  that  date.  We  have  12 
girls  in  training  at  present.  Since  this  school 
was  started,  we  have  graduated  22  fully 
qualified  nurse-midwives. 

Cyril  Gingerich,  Abiriba,  Biafra,  reported, 
"Everyone  here  is  working  hard  to  keep 
things  running  smoothly.  . . . The  time 
passes  rapidly.  But  we  do  miss  letters  and 
magazines.  . . . We  are  all  well  and  happy. 
Pray  for  the  peace  of  this  troubled  land 
(Nigeria).” 

Peter  Sawatsky  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
confirmed  that  a lot  has  been  purchased  in 
Vila  Guarani  for  construction  of  a tabernacle. 
Interest  is  high  among  local  churches  for  the 
support  of  this  project. 

Mary  Jane  Brenneman,  Woodstock  School, 
India,  wrote:  “Four  new  staff  apartments 
at  Midlands  are  in  the  process  of  being  built. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  other  building 
projects  will  be  initiated  in  the  near  future.” 

Robert  W.  Otto  said  that  he  is  looking 
for  ways  to  increase  attendance  at  the 
Foyer  Fraternel,  a fellowship  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  “We  are  currently  working  on 
some  ideas  for  getting  something  for  our 
youth,”  he  added. 

Lloyd  J.  Fisher,  Accra,  Ghana,  reported, 
"I’m  on  another  ‘trek,’  this  time  in  North- 
ern Ghana.  As  is  true  in  North  Nigeria, 
there  are  signs  of  more  poverty  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South.”  These  include 
insufficient  clothing,  poor  roads,  and  more 
intense  heat. 

Pray  that  the  Lord’s  will  and  blessings 
will  be  sought  in  each  one  for  the  following 
meetings  in  M.P.,  India:  Oct.  13-17,  Camp 
for  girls  at  the  Sankra  Church;  Oct.  19, 
Nursing  School  Commencement  at  the 
hospital;  Oct.  23,  24,  Women’s  Annual  Re- 
treat, Mrs.  J.  G.  Yoder,  speaker,  at  Sankra 
Church;  Oct.  25-27,  Annual  Church  Con- 
ference. 

Peliculas  Luz  (Films  of  Light)  is  part  of 
the  services  provided  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts’ Spanish  office  in  Puerto  Rico.  Lester 
T.  Hershey,  Spanish  broadcast  director, 
began  the  film  library  in  1962.  It  now  cir- 
culates 13  films  at  nominal  rentals  among 
island  churches. 

Over  120  film  showings  have  been  sched- 
uled by  Spanish-speaking  churches  in  their 
local  ministry.  In  selecting  films  for  the 
library,  priority  is  given  to  evangelistic  films 
and  special  seasonal  films. 

Ronald  Kennel,  graduate  from  Goshen 
College  Seminary,  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Sept.  3. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Dunn — Kropf. — Robert  E.  Dunn,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Katherine  Kropf,  Water- 
loo, First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  R.  H.  McColl, 
Sept.  16, 1967. 

Good — Horst. — Murray  Good  and  Marlene 
Horst,  both  of  St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Brubacher,  Aug.  4,  1967. 

Guengerich— Lapp. — Ronald  Dean  Guengerich, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Ruth 
Marie  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  John 
E.  Lapp,  father  of  the  bride.  Sept.  4,  1967 

Harshberger  — Kuhns.  — David  Harshberger, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Kaufman  cong.,  and  Joyce  Kuhns, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  by  Moses 
Slabaugh,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Jutzi — Yantzi. — John  Howard  Jutzi,  Godshill, 
Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Elva  Darlene  Yantzi, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Henry  Yan- 
tzi, father  of  the  bride.  Sept.  15,  1967. 

Oyer — Birkey. — Jerry  Oyer,  Gibson  City,  111., 
and  Susanne  Birkey,  Paxton,  111.,  both  of  East 
Bend  cong.,  by  Alton  Horst,  Aug.  6,  1967. 

Smith — Kandel. — Stanley  Smith,  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  Rita  Kandel,  Fisher,  III.,  East  Bend  cong., 
by  Alton  Horst,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Smith — Plank. — Karl  Z.  Smith,  Star  Lake,  N.Y., 
First  Mennonite  cong.  (New  Bremen),  and  Rebecca 
Plank,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Ralph 
M.  Smucker,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Smucker — Voran.— Alvin  Smucker,  Smithville 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Betty  Voran,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Garden  Township  cong.,  bv  Ralph  M.  Smucker, 
Aug.  25,  1967. 

Stapleton — Shantz. — Lloyd  Stapleton,  Kitchener. 
Ont.,  and  Yvonne  Shantz,  Kitchener,  First  Menno- 
nite cong.,  by  Robert  N.  Johnson,  Sept.  16,  1967 

Swartzendruber — Miller. — Winston  Swartzen- 
druber,  Pigeon  River  cong..  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and 
Corinne  Miller,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope  cong., 
by  Melvin  L.  Ruth,  Sept.  8,  1967. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Marvin  J.  and  Dorothy  (Yoder),  Mac- 
Dowell  Lake,  Ont.,  second  son,  Dwight  Eugene, 
July  11,  1967. 

Benner,  Richard  L.  and  Marlene  (Keller),  Lig- 
onier.  Pa.,  first  child,  Joy  Maria,  born  June  30, 
1967;  received  for  adoption.  Sept.  15,  1967. 

Birky,  Roger  and  Sue  (Desmond),  Speedway, 
Ind.,  first  children,  Lorinda  Sue  and  Sherina  Lynn, 
Aug.  17,  1967. 

Clemens,  Abram  P.  and  Naomi  (Yoder),  Dover, 
N.J.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Peter  Jon,  Aug.  18, 
1967. 

Clemmer,  Paul  M and  Ronda  Jean  (Shank), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Janelle  Feme,  July  28, 
1967. 

Gehman,  John  and  Mabel  (Sensenich),  Brewton, 
Ala.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Sharon  Renee, 
Sept.  15,  1967. 

Gerber,  Delford  and  Ethel  (Weidman),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter,  Janette 
Joyce,  Sept.  10,  1967. 

Helmuth,  Henry  J.  and  Esther  (Headings), 
Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica,  second 
daughter,  Cheryl  Rene,  Aug.  22,  1967. 

Hunsberger,  Donald  and  Sarah  (Godshall),  Uls- 
ter, Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Katrina  Jill, 
Sept.  16,  1967. 

Landis,  Roy  and  Joan  (Derstine),  Blooming  Glen, 
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Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Roy  Brian,  July  11, 
1967 

Leikvoll,  John  and  Sharon  (Sommer),  Heyworth. 

111.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Dawn,  Sept.  13,  1967. 

Miller,  Paul  E.  and  Louise  (Smoker),  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kurt  Douglas,  Aug. 
12,  1967. 

Nafziger,  Leslie  and  Anna  Marie  (Federau), 
Archbola,  Ohio,  first  child,  Scott  Arlan,  Sept.  2, 
1967 

Newswanger,  Aaron  and  Marian  (Herr),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  son,  Keith  Herr,  Sept.  4, 
1967. 

Nice,  Floyd  D.  and  Joanne  (Kratz),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Andrew  Jon,  born  Apr.  7,  1967; 
received  for  adoption,  Aug.  21,  1967 

Reber,  Robert  and  Pamela  (Hartley),  Paxton, 

111.,  first  child,  Robert  Todd,  Sept.  6,  1967. 

Sauder,  Lawrence  and  Elda  (Wagler),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Steven  Lawrence,  Sept.  12,  1967. 

Stull,  Paul  and  Ruby  (Vernon),  Scottdale,  Pa., 
third  daughter,  Marie  Carla,  Sept.  1,  1967. 

Troyer,  Bill  and  Christine  (Kurtz),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Lori  Maxine,  Sept.  19, 
1967. 

Wegner,  Tofiel  and  Eileen  (Boettger),  Fort  Mc- 
Murray,  Alta.,  first  child,  Glenn  Lerov,  Sept.  11, 
1967. 

Zeiset,  Ernest  D.  and  Leona  (Martin),  Bow- 
mansville.  Pa.,  third  son,  Michael  Andrew,  Sept. 
3,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Anders,  Wilson  Fretz,  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Fannie  (Fretz)  Anders,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1903;  died  at  North  Penn 
Hospital,  Sept.  13,  1967;  aged  63  y.  10  m.  28  d. 
In  January  1927,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ellen 
Moyer,  who  died  March  1951.  On  Nov.  4,  1951, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Moyer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Arlene — Mrs.  Nor- 
man Freed,  Doris — Mrs.  Harvey  Kolb,  Emma — 
Mrs.  Earl  Keeler,  Wilson  M.,  Esther — Mrs.  Garrett 
Nice,  Mary  Ellen — Mrs.  Arlin  Kriebel,  and  Gloria 
Jean — Mrs.  Laverne  Detweiler),  4 stepchildren 
(Harold  M.  Moyer,  Arlene — Mrs.  Paul  Halteman, 
Cleta — Mrs.  Elwood  G.  Derstine,  Jr.,  and  Dennis 
M.  Moyer),  34  grandchildren,  and  8 brothers  and 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Rockhill  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  18,  with 
Merrill  Landis  and  Clinton  Landis  officiating; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Fitzwater,  Ollie  S„  son  of  William  and  Mary 
(Dove)  Fitzwater,  was  born  at  Bergton,  Va.,  Dec. 
15,  1886;  died  at  his  home  at  Timberville,  Va. ; 
Sept.  9,  1967;  aged  80  y.  8 m.  25  d.  In  1912  he 
was  married  to  Ida  Nesselrodt,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Coolidge),  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Daphna  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Lantz),  7 grand- 
children, 14  great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers 
(Victor  and  Frank).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Mountain  Grove  Brethren  Church,  Fulks  Run, 
with  Marvin  Metzler  and  A.  T.  Rollins  officiating; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Greaser,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Sarah 
(Landis)  Clemmer,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1892;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1967;  aged  74  y.  11  m. 
13  d.  She  was  married  to  Howard  Z.  Greaser, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Sara  C.),  2 sons  (Harry  C.  and  Floyd  C.),  8 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice 
Nvce  and  Mrs.  Katie  Ruth),  and  2 brothers  (Clay- 
ton and  Levi).  She  was  a member  of  the  Souder- 
ton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  16,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell 
B.  Musselman  officiating;  interment  in  Franconia 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Heiser,  Silas,  son  of  Peter  and  Ada  (King) 
Heiser,  was  born  at  Foosland.  111.,  Mar.  9,  1898; 


died  at  Gibson  City,  111.,  Sept.  5,  1967;  aged  69 
y.  5 m.  27  d.  On  Sept.  28,  1931,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  who  died  in  August 
1958.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Lowell  Dean)  and  2 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Bend  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lamb  Funeral  Home,  Sept.  7,  with  Alton  Horst 
officiating. 

Heishman,  Ephraim,  son  of  Thomas  J and 
Sarah  (Barb)  Heishman,  was  born  near  Wardens- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  Oct  19,  1880;  died  at  his  home 
Sept.  3,  1967;  aged  86  y.  10  m.  15  d.  He  was 
married  to  Florence  Ryan,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Virginia  Brill  and 
Mary),  2 sons  (Rodney  and  Thomas),  2 brothers 
(William  and  Henry),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lydia 
Kline).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Crest 
Hill  Church,  Sept.  6,  with  A.  T.  Rollins  and  Andy 
Hartzler  officiating;  interment  in  Wardensville 
Cemetery. 

Leidig,  Reuben  G.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Gsell)  Leidig,  was  born  at  Morrison,  111.;  July  13, 
1887;  died  at  Country  Lawn  Nursing  Home,  near 
Harmon,  Ohio,  Sept.  1,  1967;  aged  80  y.  1 m. 
19  d.  In  1917  he  was  married  to  Emily  May 
Teuscher,  who  died  in  1944.  In  1950  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Weaver,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  March  1967.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Wilbur,  Gladys — Mrs.  Herman  Ropp,  Melvin, 
Bernice,  and  Hazel — Mrs.  Don  Yoder),  18  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Henry  G.  and  Harvey  G.), 
and  4 sisters  (Hattie  Newcomer,  Tillie  Simons, 
Elsie  Newcomer,  and  Ella  Smith).  One  son 
(Clarence  Edward),  one  granddaughter,  3 brothers, 
and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Martins  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  4,  with  Roman 
Stutzman  and  Warren  Miller  officiating. 

Moyer,  Jacob  M.,  son  of  Enos  and  Mary 
(Moyer)  Moyer,  was  born  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  May 
31,  1891;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1967;  aged  76  y.  2 m. 
19  d.  He  was  married  to  Ida  R.  Detweiler,  who 
died  in  June  1964.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Jacob  D , 
Nelson  D.,  and  Paul  D. ),  3 daughters  (Issther — 
Mrs.  Curtis  L.  Bergey,  Anna — Mrs.  Claude  G. 
Groff,  and  Clara — Mrs.  Homer  Kolb),  one  step- 
sister (Mrs.  Maggie  Godshall),  18  grandchildren, 
and  4 great-grandchildren  In  1914  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  serving  at  the  Souderton 
Church.  In  1947  he  was  ordained  as  bishop  of 
the  middle  district  of  the  Franconia  Conference. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Souderton 
Church,  Aug.  23,  with  Arthur  D.  Ruth,  John  E. 
Lapp,  and  Richard  C.  Detweiler  officiating. 

Musselman,  Laura  W.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Annie  (Wenger)  Good,  was  born  Aug.  18,  1877; 
died  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  State  Hospital,  after 
an  illness  of  10  years,  Sept.  18,  1967;  aged  90  y. 
1 m.  She  was  married  to  Amos  Musselman,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mary — Mrs.  Floyd  S.  Graybill),  one  son  (David  G.), 
14  grandchildren,  and  26  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Groffdale  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  20,  with  Curvin 
Buchen  and  Charles  Wert  officiating. 

Peachey,  John  Henry,  son  of  Christian  and 
Nancy  (Yoder).  Peachey,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1893;  died  at  his  home,  from  a heart 
attack.  Sept  19,  1967;  aged  73  y.  10  m.  In  1912 
he  was  married  to  Sadie  Catherine  Sharp,  who 
died  in  October  1943.  On  Mar.  6,  1945,  he  was 
married  to  Esther  Gertrude  Horst,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs.  Glenn  A. 
Martin,  Christian  C.,  Martin  L.,  John  W.,  Joseph 

S.,  and  K.  Blaine),  one  brother  (Christ  Y. ) 2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Arie  Yoder  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Glick), 
21  grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  Two 
daughters  (Beatrice  and  Martha  Ann)  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
22,  with  Nelson  L.  Martin  officiating;  interment  in 
Locust  Grove  Church  Cemetery. 

Reesor,  Kevin  Daniel,  son  of  David  and  Mary 
(Bontrager)  Reesor,  was  born  at  Markham,  Ont., 
Apr.  13,  1961;  drowned  after  a fatal  fall  near  his 
home,  Aug.  21,  1967;  aged  6 v.  4 m.  8 d.  Sur- 


viving besides  his  parents  are  2 brothers  (Steven 
and  Donald)  and  one  sister  (Anne).  A graveside 
service  was  conducted  by  Amzie  Brubacher  and 
Emerson  McDowell  at  the  Wideman  Church 

Rosenberger,  David,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Priscida 
Rosenberger,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Jan.  23,  1903;  died  in  University  Hospital,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Sept  11,  1967;  aged  64  y.  7 m.  19  d. 
On  June  26,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Irva  Snider, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Inez, 
Blanche — Mrs.  Donald  Bowman,  and  Velma),  2 
grandsons,  one  brother  (Chester),  and  5 sisters 
(Mrs.  Ada  Hawes,  Mary — Mis.  Herb  Kehl,  Clista, 
Leana — Mrs.  Leighton  Schmitt,  and  Alda — Mrs. 
Milton  Gascho). 

Roshong,  Henry  C.,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1887; 
died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1967;  aged  79  y.  9 m.  15  d Sur- 
vivors include  3 children  (Elmer,  Albert,  and  Mrs. 
Haines).  He  was  a member  of  the  Spring  Mount 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hol- 
combe Funeral  Home,  Trapp,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  with 
Paul  L.  Ruth  officiating;  interment  in  Schwenks- 
ville  Cemetery. 

Shoemaker,  Charles  B„  son  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Brubaker)  Shoemaker,  was  born  near 
Freeport,  111.,  Feb.  2,  1890;  died  at  Frick  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Mt,  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Sept.  23, 
1967;  aged  77  y.  7 m.  21  d.  In  1921  he  was 
married  to  Cora  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Elizabeth  and  Evelyn — 
Mrs.  C.  Nevin  Miller),  3 grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Stella — Mrs.  A.  E Kreider  and  Mrs. 
Louella  Sanders).  He  was  an  employee  of  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  for  42  years.  In 
1926  he  was  ordained  deacon  of  the  Scottdale 
Church.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 sisters 
(Cora — Mrs.  A.  L.  Buzzard,  Bertha — Mrs.  Charles 
Sieber,  Elta — Mrs.  Frank  Unsicker,  and  Fannie — 
Mrs.  Levi  Mumaw)  and  2 brothers  (Edwin  B 
and  Arthur  C. ).  He  was  a member  of  the  Scott- 
dale Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  26,  with  Gerald  C.  Studer  and  A.  J.  Metzler 
officiating. 

Stauffer,  Jacob  C.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Philippina 
(Guth)  Stauffer,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb  , Jan.  20, 
1892;  died  at  his  home  in  Milford,  Sept.  10,  1967; 
aged  75  y.  7 m.  21  d.  On  Feb.  5,  1913,  he  was 
married  to  Lavina  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 children  (lone — Mrs.  Perry  Schweitzer, 
William,  Lola — Mrs.  Lester  Kennel,  Vern,  Wallace, 
and  Ruth — Mrs.  Lyle  Schweitzer),  12  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Chris).  Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents, 
one  granddaughter,  one  brother,  and  7 sisters  He 
was  a member  of  the  East  F’airview  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  13,  with 
Oliver  Roth  and  Sterling  U.  Stauffer  officiating. 

Weaver,  Verda  A.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Ellen  (Plank)  Garber,  was  born  at  Elkhart,  Ind  , 
Mar.  25,  1894;  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  July 
5,  1967;  aged  73  y.  3 m.  9 d.  On  Oct.  31,  1917, 
she  was  married  to  Martin  E.  Weaver,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Helen — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Showalter,  Lois — Mrs.  Lester  Eber- 
sole,  Ruth — Mrs.  Paul  S.  Stoltzfus,  and  Alice — 
Mrs.  Ezra  Beachy),  3 sons  (Marlin,  John,  and 
Richard),  30  grandchildren,  one  brother  (John  F. ), 
and  one  sister  (Ruth — Mrs.  Amos  Erb).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Krall  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  9,  with  Simon  Bucher, 
Aaron  Shank,  and  Robert  Martin  officiating. 

Yoder,  Iva  L.,  daughter  of  William  and  Louise 
(Patterson)  Duncan,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Feb.  17,  1889;  died  at  Pomerene  Hospital, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1967;  aged  78  y.  6 m. 
30  d.  On  Feb.  19,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Albert 
W.  Yoder,  who  died  Dec.  20,  1964.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Delmar,  Ralph,  Roy,  and  Paul),  4 daugh- 
ters (Elsie — Mrs  Andrew  Beachy,  Irene — Mrs. 
Daniel  Chupp,  Gladys — Mrs.  Jose  Nunez,  and 
Louella),  one  brother  (Arthur),  34  grandchildren, 
and  6 great-grandchildren  One  brother  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  19,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Drinking  in  the  United  States  is  at  an 
all-time  high,  with  consumption  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages  averaging  out  to  almost 
a barrel  a vear  for  every  person  over  21,  it 
was  reported  to  the  93rd  annual  convention 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Fred  J.  Tooze,  of  Evanston,  111., 
the  national  president,  said  that  although 
an  estimated  35  million  Americans  are 
abstainers,  alcoholic  beverage  consumption 
has  become  “astronomical  in  cost  as  well  as 
quantity”  with  drinkers  spending  nearly 
$13  billion — an  increase  of  $2.1  billion  over 
five  years  ago,  and  averaging  nearly  $1.5 
million  an  hour — for  more  than  3.5  billion 
gallons  of  whiskey,  wine,  and  beer. 

The  1966  figures,  she  said,  came  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

She  also  quoted  John  W.  Gardner,  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  estimating  that  "as  many  as 
25  million  Americans”  live  with  the  problem 
of  alcoholism,  either  as  alcoholics  or  as 
members  of  families  of  alcoholics,  and  said 
that  this  branch  of  government  needs  to  be 
encouraged  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  and 
control  alcoholism. 

Claiming  that  the  number  of  drinking  youth 
has  climbed  by  270  percent  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  relating  this  to  a 47  percent  in- 
crease in  crime,  another  resolution  appealed 
for  “adequate  education  in  total  abstinence, 
and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  in 
both  church  and  school.” 

In  her  presidential  address,  Mrs.  Tooze 
called  “drinking  something  worse  than  war 
. . . ruining  more  homes,  creating  more  deg- 
radation and  poverty,  causing  more  heart- 
aches, and  destroying  more  lives  than  any 
other  curse  in  the  world. 


ative  to  voice  publicly  our  disapproval  of  the 
tax.  . . . The  upheavals  our  nation  has  faced 
in  recent  weeks  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  such  a grave  response  on  our  part  at 
such  a critical  moment. 

The  priests  disavowed  “the  policy  of  esca- 
lation of  killing”  and  supported  “the  escala- 
tion of  our  domestic  and  foreign  commitment 
for  the  improvement  of  life.”  Their  letters 
added: 

“Our  reliance  on  violence  to  force  the  en- 
emy to  the  peace  table  has  been  reflected  in 
the  same  policies  in  Negro  communities  to 
obtain  their  objectives.  The  11  percent  rise 
in  crime  during  the  past  year  has  shown  how- 
well  the  lesson  has  been  learned  by  all  our 
communities.” 

o o o 

A motel  owner,  John  Carson,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  decided  that  travelers  should 
have  a chapel  available  to  them  and  with 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  16  business- 
men, he  furnished  a small  chapel  in  the 
motel  known  as  the  All-Faith  Prayer  Chapel. 
It  seats  40  people  and  is  open  around  the 
clock  for  meditation  as  well  as  for  regular 
Sunday  services  conducted  by  a different 
clergyman  each  week.  An  organ  was 
purchased  by  the  motel  owners  and  motel 
employees  provided  the  hvmnbooks. 

A proposal  that  suggested  Pennsylvania 
state  aid  to  parochial  schools  be  financed 
through  cigarette  taxes  collapsed  with  House 
passage  of  a 5-cents-a-pack  increase  in  the 
levy  for  general  fund  purposes. 

Rep.  Martin  P.  Mullen  (D.-Philadelphia), 
who  sought  to  earmark  two  cents  a pack  of 
the  tax  for  non-public  school  aid,  failed  to 
get  his  amendment  added  to  the  tax  bill  pri- 
or to  final  passage. 

"There’s  not  a dime  in  here  for  the  Cath- 


olic school  children  in  your  district.”  Rep. 
Mullen  told  the  House  prior  to  the  tax  vote. 
The  House  passed  the  tax  increase  without 
the  parochial  school  proviso. 

O O o 

The  school  committee  of  St.  Joseph  Parish, 
Strongsville,  Ohio,  has  recommended  a mini- 
mum offertory  collection  of  $7.50  per  week 
for  all  families  having  one  or  more  children 
in  the  parish  school. 

This  has  the  effect  of  establishing  a tuition 
rate  for  all  those  giving  less.  The  parish  is 
believed  the  first  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Di- 
ocese of  Cleveland  to  establish  tuition  for 
elementary  school. 

o e e 

An  audience  at  the  Southern  Baptist  as- 
sembly center  was  told  that  "the  most  mon- 
strous obscenity  of  our  time  is  the  glorifica- 
tion of  war  and  the  glamorizing  of  the  mili- 
tary tradition." 

Dr.  Kyle  Haselden,  editor  of  Christian 
Century,  ecumenical  weekly,  said  "sexual  ob- 
scenity— even  the  worst  kinds  of  pornography 
— is  a mere  nuisance  compared  with  the 
glamorizing  of  war.” 

Dr.  Haselden,  a Baptist,  said  that  too 
many  Christians  become  so  preoccupied  with 
sex  as  obscenity  that  they  ignore  those  ob- 
scenities that  are  far  more  dangerous  to 
mankind. 

He  called  sexual  obscenity  only  one  of  the 
threats  to  morality.  Equally  as  evil,  he 
claimed,  are  vicious  defamation  of  character 
because  of  race  or  religion,  slander  about  na- 
tional leaders,  and  diatribes  against  church 
groups  “spewed  over  the  country  by  radio’s 
apostles  of  discord. 

“In  one  week,  Carl  Mclntire’s  program 
(the  Twentieth  Century  Reformation  Hour) 
spreads  more  vile  and  deadly  obscenity  over 
this  country  in  his  relentless  accusations 
against  responsible  and  conscientious  church- 
men than  a dozen  girlie  magazines  do  in  a 
year,”  the  editor  declared. 

The  worst  of  all  obscenities,  he  added,  is 


Twenty-three  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  indicated  their  oppo- 
sition to  President  Johnson’s  proposed  10 
percent  surtax  because  “we  could  not  in  con- 
science pay  a tax  earmarked  for  deeper  in- 
volvement in  the  (Vietnam)  war.” 

The  clerics  expressed  their  view  in  identi- 
cal letters  sent  to  the  two  Missouri  senators, 
Stuart  Symington  and  Edward  V.  Long,  both 
Democrats. 

The  letters  were  circulated  for  signatures 
by  two  members  of  the  “junior  clergy” 
(priests  ordained  less  than  five  years),  but 
signatures  of  several  chancery  officials  and 
department  heads,  assistant  heads,  and  pas- 
tors were  included.  All  but  one  of  the  23 
priests  are  from  the  Diocese  of  Kansas  City- 
St.  Joseph. 

"While  realizing  the  difficult  decision  facing 
you  in  the  vote  on  the  proposed  10  percent 
surtax,”  the  letters  stated,  “we  feel  it  imper- 


THE SECRET  CHURCH 

by  Louise  A.  Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen 


This  is  a historical  novel  about  three  teenagers'  involve- 
ment in  the  Anabaptist  church.  Their  actions,  reactions, 
and  questions  provide  a setting  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  himself  answering  and  responding  to  the  issues  of 
the  day.  Some  scenes  will  appear  strangely  familiar.  The 
reader  will  see  some  of  the  risks  involved  in  becoming  a 
committed  Christian.  $2.50 
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the  glorifying  of  war  because  “war  is  the 
most  dehumanizing  of  all  human  enterprises, 
not  only  in  its  effect  upon  those  who  are 
killed  and  wounded  but  also  in  its  effect  up- 
on those  who  do  the  killing  and  wounding. 

“Every  television  program,  every  movie, 
every  bit  of  literature  that  exalts  war  and 
dulls  our  awareness  of  its  horrors  is  the  most 
deadly  kind  of  obscenity  ” 

The  federal  government  has  cut  off  further 
financial  aid  to  Bob  Jones  University  be- 
cause the  school  has  refused  for  three  years 
to  agree  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  admit  Negro  students.  To  date  the 
school  has  received  $774,442  in  student  loan 
funds. 

o o o 

The  official  magazine  of  Soviet  atheism 
published  an  article  in  Moscow  showing  21 
percent  of  those  questioned  in  a large 
Russian  city  admitted  they  are  religious.  A 
report  in  Nauka  i Religiya  (the  magazine) 
said  the  survey  was  made  over  a period  of 
two  years  in  Kazan,  a city  of  900,000,  some 
450  miles  east  of  Moscow. 

Of  the  4,710  people  questioned,  989  said 
they  believed  in  one  religion  or  another.  But 
the  survey,  made  by  students  at  the  city’s 
university  and  medical  institute,  also  showed 
that: 

— Only  3 percent  of  those  calling  them- 
selves religious  were  30  years  of  age  or 
less; 

— Religious  parents  were  described  as  the 
main  reason  for  being  “religious”  by  80 
percent  of  the  believers; 

— Of  the  believers,  81  percent  were 
women; 

— Forty-two  percent  of  the  “religious’ 
were  men  and  women  on  old-age  pensions 
and  17  percent  were  housewives. 

Particularly  surprising  was  the  discovery 
that  34  percent  of  the  believers  belonged 
to  the  working  class,  considered  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  communist  state. 

The  term  “missionary”  is  dying  out  in 
many  areas  for  “political  reasons,”  Anglican 
Archbishop  Frank  Woods  of  Melbourne  said. 

Speaking  on  his  return  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Crete,  Archbishop 
Woods  said  that  the  term  is  disappearing 
because  many  countries  will  no  longer  grant 
visas  to  "missionaries.” 

Terms  now  in  favor  include  “education- 
alist” and  “agriculturalist,”  he  said. 

o o o 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  some  time 
in  the  middle  of  November  1967  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  will  reach  the 
200  million  mark.  The  Bureau’s  “statistical 
time  clock”  shows  a population  growth  rate 
of  more  than  four  persons  every  minute, 
about  260  persons  every  hour,  and  about 
6,240  every  day. 
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International 

Mission 


at  Home 


By  Stuart  W.  Showalter 

Most  home  mission  programs  are  geared  to  the  plight  of 
the  down-and-outer,  the  have-nots  in  a society  that  is 
mired  in  affluence.  But  not  International  Guest  House,  1441 
Kennedy  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Located  in  quiet,  residential  northwest  Washington,  the 
Guest  House  is  headquarters  for  a ministry  that  has  ex- 
panded to  natives  of  more  than  25  nations.  Near  the  Guest 
House  are  the  embassies  of  five  foreign  countries  and  two 
university  campuses.  There  is  an  international  population 
numbering  almost  500,000  in  the  nation’s  capital.  But  the 
three-storied,  brick,  Georgian  structure  was  not  always  a 
haven  for  visitors  from  other  lands. 

The  idea  germinated  in  the  mind  of  Kenneth  G.  Good, 
pastor  of  the  fast-growing,  suburban  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Hyattsville,  Md.  “We  had  a meeting  of  five  agencies — the 
Eastern  Seaboard  Interest  Group— in  1960  when  the  possi- 
bility was  first  discussed,  said  Good.  “Nothing  really  hap- 
pened until  several  years  later  when  we  had  a brainstorming 
session  again.’ 

But  not  until  December  1965  did  the  plan  for  a new  minis- 
try to  internationals  begin  to  crystallize.  Several  members  of 
the  Hyattsville  congregation  had  been  entertaining  guests 
from  International  Students,  Inc.,  and  they  became  attracted 
to  the  idea.  “Internationals  are  the  most  gracious,  wonderful 
people  to  be  hosts  to,”  commented  the  enthusiastic  pastor, 
“and  I told  members  of  my  congregation  that  unless  they 
wanted  to  become  addicts,  they  had  better  not  start  enter- 
taining them.” 

Meeting  of  Kindred  Spirits 

However,  Good  realized  that  he  could  not  organize  a pro- 
gram single-handedly.  “The  India  Christian  Fellowship  met 

Stuart  W.  Showalter  is  editor  of  adult  publications,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart.  Ind 


Director  Kamleker  Dandeker  (right)  receives  keys  to  International  Guest 
House  from  Perry  Brunk,  administrative  committee  chairman,  at  Mar.  12 
dedication.  Pastor  Kenneth  Good  looks  on. 


at  our  church  in  1963,  and  the  only  one  I could  remember 
after  the  meeting  was  Kamleker  Dandeker — I think  the 
sound  of  his  name  stuck  in  my  mind.  And  the  more  I learned 
to  know  him,  the  more  I realized  we  were  of  kindred 
spirit,  he  related.  “It  was  some  time  later  that  Kamal 
(that’s  what  we  call  him)  shared  his  vision  to  me  concerning 
the  possibilities  in  Washington.  Dandeker  is  now  director  of 
the  Guest  House. 

In  February  1966,  after  receiving  the  go-ahead  from  the 
Allegheny  Mennonite  Mission  Board  which  was  backing  the 
project  development,  Dandeker  and  his  wife  Sheela  presented 
their  prospectus  to  the  executive  committee,  headed  by  Elam 
Glick.  Good  told  the  story:  "Kamal  said.  Pastor,  what  do  you 
expect  of  me  today?’  and  I replied,  'Bare  your  heart  to  us. 
And  Kamal  said,  Pastor,  I’m  scared.  Yet  the  uncanny  thing 
about  this  whole  matter  is  that  never  has  there  been  any 
doubt — there  was  the  most  wonderful  feeling  of  unanimity 
among  the  committee  that  we  should  do  something.  We 
decided  to  move  ahead. 

First,  a suitable  house  was  needed  to  launch  the  program. 
Two  factors  repeatedly  prevented  the  committee  from  pur- 
chasing something:  prohibitive  cost  or  inferior  structural  con- 
dition. In  the  annual  Allegheny  Board  meeting  in  July  1966, 
Good  was  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  project.  And  he 
had  not  located  any  property.  “I  was  returning  a carrot 
juicer  across  town  when  I saw  a ‘For  Sale’  sign  at  1441 
Kennedy.  When  I walked  into  the  house,  it  was  the  first  one 
I had  visited  that  didn’t  sag — it  was  supported  by  steel 
I-beams.  Perry  Brunk,  now  chairman  of  the  administrative 
committee,  inquired  into  the  price.  Was  it  $75,000?  No, 
$39,995.  I called  a broker,  and  he  thought  it  worth  $10,000 
more.  We  didn’t  even  feel  it  wise  to  bargain.  We  took  it.” 

Before  the  house  could  become  functional,  about  $10,000 
additional  was  spent  in  renovation.  The  first  floor  had 
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already  been  covered  with  wall-to-wall  carpet;  it  houses  the 
dining  and  kitchen  areas  and  two  offices.  Several  unique 
features  include  more  than  forty  doors,  seven  feet,  ten 
inches  in  height,  a lantern-studded  chandelier,  and  hand- 
stitched  quilts  from  the  Allegheny  WMSA.  The  previous 
owner  having  been  a ceramics  contractor,  the  entire  base- 
ment is  decorated  with  experimental  designs.  New  furniture 
was  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Stauffer  Furniture  Co.,  Ephrata, 
Pa. 

In  addition,  the  spacious  second-  and  third-floor  rooms 
were  divided  to  increase  the  number  of  bedrooms;  there  are 
now  six  which  can  accommodate  13  guests.  The  master  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor  and  adjoining  areas  provide  living 
quarters  for  the  Homer  Swartzentruber  family,  the  host  and 
hostess. 

Women's  Auxiliary  Contributes 

Stemming  from  the  early  need  to  stock  the  Guest  House 
with  adequate  equipment,  a women's  auxiliary  was  formed  to 
facilitate  this  task.  Composed  of  the  wives  of  executive  com- 
mittee members,  the  women  listed  items  and  submitted  them 
to  other  women  in  the  Allegheny  constituency  who  then  con- 
tributed what  they  could.  Pastor  Good  even  got  into  the  act 
by  writing  an  article  for  the  WMSA  Voice  in  exchange  for 
$400  to  buy  a kitchen  stove! 

Two  other  individuals  were  instrumental  in  readying  the 
House  for  the  Mar.  12,  1967,  dedication.  Maude  Swartzen- 
druber  and  Frieda  Myers  gave  themselves  unconditionally  to 
the  preparation.  As  Good  said,  “Mrs.  Swartzendruber,  with 
her  experience  in  hospitals,  was  invaluable  in  the  first  three 
months.  And  Frieda  Myers,  a VS-er,  has  been  a marvel — 
she  has  done  much  more  than  her  regular  duties  as  secre- 
tary.” 

Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  and  vital  person  in  the 
International  Guest  House  story  is  Kamleker  Dandeker,  a 
soft-spoken  native  of  India  with  farsighted  goals  for  the 
future  of  1441  Kennedy.  Dandeker  s autobiography  of  God’s 
leading  him  is  a story  within  itself.  The  son  of  a medical 
doctor  in  Bombay,  he  learned  English  from  missionaries. 
In  1954,  he  first  came  to  North  America  as  a student  at 
Prairie  Bible  Institute.  After  working  for  Pacific  Garden 
Mission,  where  he  “learned  street  language,”  Dandeker  grad- 
uated from  Northern  Baptist  College  in  Chicago.  After  that, 
he  became  associated  with  International  Students,  Inc.,  first 
in  Philadelphia  and  then  in  Washington. 

"I  talk  to  students  informally  and  try  to  create  a friend- 
ship approach,”  he  said.  “We  must  respect  the  student’s 
right  to  make  his  own  choices  and  to  listen  to  what  he  has 
to  say  to  us.  ” 

Ministry  to  Three  Basic  Groups 

About  his  current  role,  Dandeker  stated  that  he  is  trying  to 
reach  three  basic  groups  of  people.  The  first  of  these  is 
international  Christians  with  whom  he  can  establish  relation- 
ships that  will  aid  them  in  their  spiritual  growth.  The  second 
group  is  embassy  personnel  whom  he  approaches  on  a family 
level.  The  third  is  the  short-term  visitor  who  may  stay  at 
the  House  for  a few  days  or  a few  weeks. 

Concerning  fellowship  with  other  Christians,  Dandeker  said, 


“We  seek  to  encourage  a commitment  to  Christ,  not  a 
specific  religion.  Each  month  we  have  meetings  to  discuss 
pertinent  topics.  On  the  family  level,  we  have  a potluck 
dinner.  Then  I try  to  visit  them  to  answer  any  questions 
they  might  have.  The  children  also  meet  in  the  Sixth  United 
Presbyterian  Church  across  the  street. 

The  ministry  to  embassy  personnel  is  the  most  challenging, 
according  to  Dandeker.  “What  we  need  to  speak  to  is  the  up- 
and-outer  who  is  talented  and  gifted.  And  they  are  neglected. 
The  ambassadors  and  first  secretaries  are  treated  very  hos- 
pitably in  Washington  political  circles.  But  the  lower-ranking 
officials  never  cultivate  real  friendships.  They  are  expected  to 
attend  the  parties,  but  they  soon  tire  of  meeting  the  same 
people  all  the  time  on  such  a superficial  basis. 

“For  example,  90  percent  of  the  African  embassy  personnel 
have  been  trained  in  Christian  schools.  They  come  to  Ameri- 
ca and  then  rebel  because  they  find  that  this  country  is  not 
the  Christian  nation  they  ve  heard  about.  We  need  to  start 
cultural  exchange  programs  in  cooking,  sewing,  home  deco- 
rating, and  music  for  the  wives  of  these  lower-ranking 
officials  to  demonstrate  a practical  Christianity.  Most  inter- 
national adults  outside  embassy  ranks  are  engineers,  doctors 
and  interns,  and  research  scientists,  according  to  Dandeker. 

The  third  mission  to  short-term  visitors  necessitates  a 
highly  flexible  schedule  and  approach.  “Sometimes  I go  for 
a walk  to  Rock  Creek  Park  across  16th  Street  with  a stu- 
dent who  is  having  problems  adjusting,  said  Dandeker, 
“and  we  just  talk.  Many  of  the  students  are  temporarily 
without  housing  or  must  complete  visa  arrangements  with  a 
local  embassy.  “For  every  seven  American  students  at  How- 
ard University,”  Dandeker  pointed  out,  “there  is  one  foreign 
student. 

India  Heads  Guest  List 

Until  Sept.  1,  almost  six  months  since  the  dedication,  96 
internationals  and  54  Americans  had  spent  961  nights  at  the 
Guest  House  and  were  served  399  breakfasts,  28  lunches,  98 
dinners,  and  143  special  meals,  according  to  statistics  kept  by 
Miss  Myers.  India  heads  the  visitor  list  with  27,  followed  by 
Thailand,  11,  Hong  Kong,  9,  and  South  Vietnam,  8.  While 
no  one  is  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  funds,  a suggested 
fee  of  three  dollars  per  night  and  50  cents  for  breakfast  is 
generally  paid.  Each  guest  fills  out  a personal  record  form 
when  he  arrives  and  receives  a free  copy  of  Good  News  for 
Modern  Man  when  he  leaves.  If  the  guest  represents  a new 
country,  a miniature  flag  is  placed  in  the  holder  on  the 
fireplace  mantel. 

What  about  expansion?  “We  know  of  no  other  similar 
operation  anywhere,  said  Good.  “We  are  now  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  student  housing  near  Howard  and 
the  University  of  Maryland  to  provide  low-rent  apartments 
for  internationals.  But  nothing  has  turned  up  yet.”  Dandeker 
envisions  a guest  house  in  “every  major  American  city.  The 
international  is  just  as  much  in  need  of  understanding  and 
friendship  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  as  he  is  in  Washing- 
ton.” 

And  International  Guest  House,  1441  Kennedy  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.,  proves  that  it  can  be  done.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Chandelier  Judgments 

Maybe  you  heard  the  story  of  the  church  board  secretary 
who  was  against  the  installation  of  a chandelier  for  three 
reasons.  He  said,  "First,  I am  against  it  because  I can’t 
spell  the  word.  Second,  we  have  no  one  in  the  congregation 
who  could  play  it.  Third,  what  we  really  need  is  new  lights. 

As  you  may  well  imagine,  the  board  secretary  got  his 
"light  — a good  bit  sooner  than  he  expected.  If  the  rest  of 
the  board  members  were  brethren,  they  enlightened  their 
secretary  on  all  three  points.  But  he  had  helped  them  by 
saying  frankly  what  he  thought.  Then  they  helped  him  by 
showing  that  what  he  wanted  was  the  very  thing  they  were 
talking  about. 

The  person  who  is  completely  wrong  in  understanding  the 
issue  under  discussion  may  still  be  the  most  helpful  to  the 
deciding  group  if  he  is  honest  in  stating  what  he  thinks.  Who 
knows,  there  may  have  been  several  others  on  the  board 
who  were  as  far  off  base  on  chandeliers  as  the  secretary  was. 
But  he  helped  to  get  the  issue  clarified  by  giving  his  opinion 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  thought. 

It  is  necessary  in  congregations  to  have  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  so  that  people  can  articulate  what  they  think.  This 
is  true  even  if  they  are  wrong  about  their  understanding  and, 
therefore,  wholly  wrong  in  their  judgments.  The  points  of 
misunderstanding  in  congregations  are  not  often  as  easily 
cleared  up  as  to  say  simply,  a chandelier  is  for  light. 

Nor  does  it  always  help  to  use  simpler  language  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  amazing  how  varied  the  meaning  of  a simple 
statement  may  be  to  a dozen  different  people.  All  of  them 
bring  a different  array  of  opinions  and  experiences.  All  of 
this  colors  their  understanding  or  their  misunderstanding. 

Now  where  people  are  brethren,  where  a brotherhood  de- 
cision is  imperative  so  that  the  congregation  can  move  for- 
ward in  mission,  there  frankness  and  freedom  are  not  only 
valuable;  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  And  in  a living 
brotherhood,  frankness  is  possible  precisely  because  the 
people  are  brethren.  They  will  not  condemn  a person  for 
his  ignorance,  for  his  nai'vete,  or  for  his  misguided  judg- 
ments. Instead,  they  will  appreciate  his  contribution  which  is 
important  because  he  is  a person  and  he  is  a brother.  If  he 
is  wrong,  they  will  help.  And  he  will  appreciate  it  so  that  he 
will  not  need  to  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 
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My  Prayer 

0 God, 

Today  I pray 

For  those  dear  friends 
Who  sense  the  emptiness 
Which  follows  separation 
Caused  by  death. 

As  they  stand  now 
In  the  silence  of  memory, 

My  heart  is  melted 
And  my  hands 

Seem  to  simply  hang  helpless 
By  my  side. 

1 seek  to  be  sympathetic. 

Teach  me  what  to  say 
So  that  my  words 

May  soothe  and  strengthen, 

So  that  my  speech  and  presence 
May  be  healing. 

And  in  the  lonely  days  and  hours 
Which  such  shall  experience 
In  the  weeks  and  years  to  come 
Will  You  also  be  especially  close 
So  that  they  may  know 
Your  nearness 
And  Your  constant  care. 

Amen. 


Pleasant  View  Church 

The  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church  located  west  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  built  in  1909.  The  present  membership  is  93. 
Walter  H.  Lehman  has  served  as  minister  since  1929  and  John  B. 
Sollenberger  since  1949.  The  deacons  are  Henry  E.  Martin  and 
Fred  Yeager. 
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Editorials 


The  War 

Three  days 
of  marching — 

Dirty, 

Tired, 

Hungry, 

And  Joe  doesn’t  even  know  why  he’s  in  Vietnam. 

They’re  there — 

I know  they  are, 
he  said. 

And  so  the  planes  come 
Flying  in  the  clouds, 

Suddenly 
darting  downward 
like  hawks, 

A bomb, 

A flash  of  fire. 

And  women  weep  by  their  dead  children. 

Three  days 
of  marching — 

Tired, 

Hungry, 

Dirty, 

And  Minh  doesn’t  even  know  why  he  joined  the  VC. 

They’ll  come  this  way — 

I know  they  will, 
he  said. 

And  so  they  set  the  mine, 

Covered  it  carefully  with  dust, 

And  waited. 

An  old  bus 
came. 

And  Minh  heard  the  screams 
of  twenty  people 
in  an  old  bus. 

Can  you  hear  the  screams 
and  the  agony  of  war? 

Lost,  forgotten,  unfulfilled  dreams 
from  the  agony  of  war. 

— Don  Luce,  former  director  of  International 
Voluntary  Service,  Vietnam. 


Volunteers  Scorn  War 

New  York  Times  reported  that  the  director  and  key  field 
staff  of  International  Voluntary  Services,  supported  by  the 
U S.  Aid  program,  resigned  in  protest  against  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

At  the  same  time,  45  teachers,  agricultural  specialists,  and 
social  workers  who  are  members  of  the  agency  signed  a letter 
to  President  Johnson  which  calls  the  war  "an  overwhelming 
atrocity. 

“We  have  seen  enough  to  say  that  the  only  monuments  of 
this  war  will  be  the  dead,  the  maimed,  the  despairing,  and 
the  forlorn,’  the  letter  said.  “The  trend  has  been  escalation 
of  the  war.  We  say  the  trend  should  be  de-escalation. 

International  Voluntary  Services  is  the  largest  relief  group 
in  South  Vietnam  and  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
agencies  in  the  country.  Members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
worked  in  IVS.  The  volunteers  work  at  the  local  level  in 
help  of  all  kinds.  They  live  with  the  Vietnamese. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  articles  in  this  issue 
by  Gene  Stoltzfus  and  Paul  Longacre  which  speak  to  this 
issue. — D. 

"The  Church  Has  Left  Me" 

“I  haven’t  left  the  church;  the  church  has  left  me,”  com- 
plained a man  who  had  become  quite  dissatisfied  with  the 
movement  of  his  church.  He  was  trying  to  suggest  that  only 
he  was  standing  for  the  right  position  and  the  church  had 
moved  on  to  a wrong  position. 

This  is  a familiar  and  pathetic  occurrence  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  church  today.  There  are  people  who  have 
throughout  their  lives,  or  at  least  for  many  years,  been 
most  dedicated  servants  of  the  church.  They  have  had  strong 
influence  in  determining  its  policy.  But  somewhere  along  the 
way  they  have  become  rigid  and  unwilling  to  change.  The 
movement  of  leadership  into  other  hands — and  often  younger 
hands — has  disillusioned  them  and  frustrated  them.  Rather 
than  stretch  their  minds  and  hearts  and  make  adjustment  to 
the  new  and  dynamic  changes,  they  harden  against  them. 
Jesus  story  of  new  wine  breaking  the  old  wineskins  is  a case 
in  point. 

This  is  seen  especially  in  our  region  as  people  harden 
against  the  church,  changing  its  attitude  and  customs  re- 
garding race  relations.  The  church  is  changing  its  views 
and  its  attitudes  and  its  practices.  And  it  is  quite  true — 
tragically  so — that  the  church  is  leaving  some  behind. 

This  means  that  the  church  has  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  trying  the  best  it  can  to  determine  what  is  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ,  and  of  setting  out  to  do  this.  In  moving 
on  to  more  Christian  ways  of  living  it  also  has  the  painful 
necessity  of  leaving  behind  some  who  are  dear  to  its  heart. 
The  church  has  to  remember  Lot’s  wife. — C.  Ray  Dobbins, 
editor  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 
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Christians,  the  Conscience  of  Society 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


One  day  about  1900  years  ago  a young  man  rather  re- 
cently out  of  college  (and  the  victim  of  an  unusual  kind  of 
sunstroke  which  left  him  prone  to  troublemaking)  with  one  or 
two  fellow  troublemakers  came  to  a Greek  town  today  called 
Saloniki.  Here  these  pestiferous  fellows  argued  daily  with 
religious  leaders  until  they  were  put  in  jail  because  they 
were  turning  the  world  upside  down.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
they  were  really  turning  the  world  right  side  up. 

Many  times  since  that  day  the  world  has,  again  and 
again,  been  in  need  of  down-side-up  treatment,  and  occa- 
sionally it  has  happened.  In  1966  we  find  ourselves  in 
exactly  such  a time,  confusion  on  every  hand  which  seems 
to  be  asking  for  some  kind  of  therapy  enabling  us  really  to 
speak  of  this  as  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1966 — or  1967  if  we 
need  one  more  Advent  season  to  get  us  going.  And  the 
question  1 am  posing  is:  Who  is  going  to  do  this  right-side- 
up  job,  and  how  is  it  going  to  be  done? 

I shall  make  bold  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  these  1900 
years  the  only  real  turners  of  things  right  side  up  have  been 
Paul  and  those  who  have  followed  in  his  train. 

When  Peter  and  John  got  fired  up  with  their  preaching, 
hostile  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  brought  together  (see 
Acts  8:25)  until  there  was  some  genuine  racial  reconciliation, 
even  integration,  1 suspect — something  incidentally  which 
needs  to  be  done  all  over  again  as  between  Israeli  and 
Jordanian  today. 

Then  later  when  Peter  connected  up  with  a man  named 
Cornelius  two  things  were  set  straight:  (1)  Peter  discovered 
that  Gentiles  were  as  good  as  Jews;  and  (2)  of  all  things,  an 
army  captain  was  persuaded  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ. 
Then  later  Paul  helped  to  run  two  iniquitous  enterprises 
out  of  business — a slave  labor  enterprise  in  Philippi,  and  an 
image  manufacturing  business  associated  with  the  worship  of 
a pagan  deity  in  Ephesus.  Later  while  in  house  arrest  in 
Rome  he  inoculated  the  imperial  household  itself  with  the 
new  faith  and  began  the  infiltration  of  Roman  society  as  a 
whole,  and  the  eventual  disintegration  of  the  pagan  Roman 
Empire  to  make  way  for  the  onward  march  of  Western 
Christendom. 

A Subversive  Religion 

Christianity,  you  see,  is  a subversive  religion,,  producing 
social  fruits,  turning  the  world  upside  down.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mary’s  Magnificat  (see  Lk.  1:51-53)  said  it  would 
be:  putting  the  arrogant  to  rout;  tearing  imperial  powers 
from  their  thrones;  lifting  high  the  humble;  filling  the  hungry 
with  good  things;  and  sending  the  rich  empty  away. 

Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  gave  this  convocation  address  to  the  students 
and  faculty  of  Goshen  College,  Dec.  14,  1966. 


The  sixteenth  century  was  another  time  in  history  when 
the  world  was  in  need  of  being  turned  right  side  up.  And 
very  significantly  for  modern  Mennonites  it  was  their  own 
Anabaptist  fathers  who  were  used  in  a remarkable  manner 
for  the  achievement  of  the  social  revolution  proclaimed  in 
the  Song  of  Mary. 

As  Rauschenbusch  says,  “Their  communities  were  pro- 
phetic. They  have  been  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  world. 
They  stood  against  war,  against  capital  punishment,  against 
slavery,  and  against  coercion  in  matters  of  religion  before 
others  thought  of  it.  It  was  largely  due  to  their  influence 
that  the  Puritan  Revolution  had  its  prophetic  elements  of 
leadership.  The  Free  Churches  throughout  the  world,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  clearly  or  dimly,  have  passed  be- 
yond the  official  types  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  and  have 
taken  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  radicals. 
Great  church  bodies  now  stand  as  a matter  of  course  on 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  toleration  which  only  the 
boldest  once  dared  assert.  ” ° 

These  Anabaptists  were  the  Elijahs,  the  Isaiahs,  the 
Micahs,  and  the  Jeremiahs  of  their  time,  proclaiming  the 
truth  in  flesh  and  in  word  to  the  Ahabs  and  the  Jezebels  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  And  it  is  these  prophetic  witnesses 
in  whose  tradition  we  stand. 

It  often  is  difficult,  however,  for  later  generations  to 
enter  into  their  own  heritage,  sometimes  simply  because 
they  don’t  know  what  it  is.  How  well  I remember  the 
collective  wisdom  of  my  own  generation  not  long  out  of 
high  school  back  in  the  days  before  1920,  with  its  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  backwardness  of  the  elders.  And  it  was 
not  until  I learned  something  of  what  happened  back  there 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  what  had  been  done  under  the 
leadership  of  such  giants  as  John  S.  Coffman  and  John  F. 
Funk,  just  two  generations  ahead  of  me,  that  I got  my  sense 
of  direction  for  the  future. 

Now  and  then  I hear  things,  or  read  them,  which  make 
me  wonder  whether  some  of  today’s  GC  sophomores — and 
others — are  not  almost  as  wise  as  we  were  50  years  ago. 
You  know  who  a sophomore  is,  don’t  you?  (It  comes  from 
the  Greek  word  sophos,  meaning  wise,  and  the  word  moros, 
meaning  foolish.)  Therefore  if  I can  say  something  to  help 
the  present  generation  of  students  to  get  their  sense  of  di- 
rection, that  is  what  I should  like  to  do. 

Making  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy 

The  time  is  limited;  so  let’s  begin  with  April  1917,  when 
the  United  States  started  out  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  sent  greetings  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  instructing  them  to  report  for  training 
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in  one  of  the  32  military  cantonments  which  had  mushroomed 
all  over  the  country.  Among  these  recipients  of  greetings 
were  a few  thousand  conscientious  objectors,  including  Menno- 
nites. 

This  was  a new  experience  both  for  the  objectors  and  the 
army  officers  who  tried  to  make  soldiers  of  men  who  wouldn  t 
soldier.  Neither  the  young  Mennonite  recruits  nor  their 
church  had  any  experience  with  this  kind  of  thing  nor  had 
they  given  much  thought  as  to  how  to  act  in  the  emergency. 
But  they  were  sure  of  one  thing — that  He  under  whose 
lordship  they  stood  as  soldiers  of  the  cross  had  some  other 
calling  for  them  than  training  to  kill  Germans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  so,  surrounded  by  whole  divisions  of  hostile  uniformed 
soldiers  who  called  them  slackers  and  yellow  bellies,  and 
under  the  command  of  officers  determined  to  break  their 
wills,  these  conscientious  objectors  took  their  stand  for  the 
way  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  not  in  some  congenial  alter- 
native service  assignment  with  friendly  associates  and  di- 
rectors, but  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  itself, 
so  to  speak. 

If  there  were  time,  I could  tell  you  not  only  of  taunts  and 
jeers,  but  of  physical  tortures  and  courts-martial,  of  prison 
sentences  ranging  from  five  years  to  life,  of  the  burning  of 
churches  or  painting  them  yellow  in  the  home  community, 
and  of  Mennonite  ministers  dragged  out  of  their  homes  and 
treated  with  coats  of  tar  and  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

A term  in  jail  is  often  a good  thing,  if  it  is  for  the  right 
reason.  That  is  where  much  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Mennonites  from  the 
army  camps  received  prison  sentences  by  court-martial.  And 
as  soon  as  they  got  out  many  of  them  went  off  to  France 
for  a period  of  VS  in  the  war-torn  section  of  Verdun,  and 
in  Turkey  and  Russia. 

A New  Day  in  the  Church's  History 

These  men,  the  grandfathers  of  some  in  this  audience  this 
morning — and  some  were  GC  students — were  the  advance 
guard  for  the  ushering  in  of  a new  day  in  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  These  men,  and  women  who 
joined  in  with  them,  have  given  leadership  on  the  mission 
field,  in  the  educational  work  of  the  church,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  its  multi- 
related  relief  and  service  agencies.  They  initiated,  even  while 
on  the  field,  a “young  peoples  movement,  anticipating, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  far-flung  youth  work  of 
1966  as  represented  by  the  MYF,  VS,  Pax,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  Peace  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  con- 
ceived and  born  in  this  situation,  has  for  more  than  40 
years  carried  on  a threefold  program  of  peace  education 
within  the  church,  a witness  to  other  Christians,  and  to 
government,  a remarkable  story  of  the  church  in  mission  as 
the  conscience  of  society.  There  was  the  petition  prepared 
by  the  committee  and  signed  by  20,000  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  witnessing  against  a 
proposed  Universal  Military  Training  Bill  in  1919  and  pre- 
sented to  the  president,  and  to  congressmen  and  senators 


in  Washington.  There  were  the  letters  to  Congress  asking 
for  the  easing  of  international  tension  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a contributory  in  the  late  1920  s in  Nicaragua, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  China. 

There  have  been  the  appearances  of  Mennonite  spokesmen 
together  with  other  peace  leaders  before  official  conferences 
of  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  others  with  a witness  to 
their  peace  convictions.  There  were  cablegrams  to  the  Geneva 
disarmament  conference  in  1933  in  the  name  of  50,000 
Mennonites  praying  that  the  conference  accomplish  definite 
progress  toward  peace.  There  was  the  communication  from 
the  MCC  to  the  Oxford  World  Conference  on  Church,  Com- 
munity, and  State  in  1937,  with  its  plea  for  world  cooperation 
and  fellowship  of  peace. 

There  was  the  historic  conference  of  the  peace  churches 
at  Newton,  Kan.,  in  1935  which  set  in  motion  the  organized 
work  of  these  churches  resulting  eventually  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors  and 
an  entirely  new  alternative  service  program  by  World  War  II, 
because  by  now  even  the  military  had  been  convinced  that 
conscientious  objectors  were  a nuisance  in  the  army  and 
should  be  given  something  else  to  do. 

Thus  because  your  grandfathers  performed  the  remarkable 
work  which  they  did  in  World  War  I,  your  fathers  in  World 
War  II  were  able  to  do  even  greater  works  than  these: 
(1)  in  CPS;  (2)  as  workers  in  mental  hospitals  opening  up  an 
entire  new  field  of  social  service,  and  through  its  impact  on 
the  conscience  of  society  bringing  about  at  least  a mild  rev- 
olution in  mental  hospital  work  and  service;  (3)  in  the  inau- 
guration of  a VS  program  which  has  grown  until  at  this  very 
moment  Mennonites  have  nearly  1,000  men  and  women  in 
this  service,  including  the  Pax  service  from  which  President 
Kennedy  got  his  idea  in  part  at  least  for  the  government 
Peace  Corps. 

When  to  these  figures  are  added  another  400  workers  on 
the  various  Mennonite  overseas  fields,  it  means  that  our 
churches  have  somewhere  between  1,300  and  1,500  workers  in 
these  services,  all  of  them  making  their  contribution  as  the 
Christian  conscience  of  society. 

Influence  Recognized  Around  the  World 

Go  where  you  will  in  the  world  and  this  contribution,  this 
influence  is  recognized.  In  Vietnam  the  Mennonites  have 
about  40  workers  (with  our  fellow  student  Dan  Gerber  a 
prisoner  in  service  on  the  VC  side),  and  the  entire  Protestant 
service  in  Vietnam  under  the  administration  of  MCC. 

The  Mennonite  position  on  capital  punishment  and  on  the 
race  question  is  well  known  by  the  public.  Agencies  working 
for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in  both  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  in  communication  with  the  Mennonite  Church  on 
this  issue.  In  1963  and  1964  on  the  race  question  every  con- 
gressman and  senator  in  Washington  heard  from  the  Menno- 
nites personally  about  their  concern  for  the  completion  of 
emancipation.  Some  of  them  heard  it  numerous  times  from 
numerous  individuals,  so  that  Congressman  Brademas  of  the 
third  Indiana  district  has  said  that  he  received  more  com- 
munications from  Mennonites  than  from  any  other  group  on 
this  question.  And  I have  a letter  from  Strom  Thurmond,  the 
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segregationist  senator  from  South  Carolina,  expressing  his 
genuine  disappointment  with  this  attitude  of  the  Mennonites 
of  whom  he  had  thought  better  things. 

In  January  1966  entire  issues  of  both  The  Mennonite  and 
the  Gospel  Herald  were  devoted  to  the  Vietnam  question,  and 
the  president  and  every  congressman  and  senator  received 
personal  copies  of  these  issues.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
Washington  as  to  where  the  Mennonite  Church  stands  on 
Vietnam.  Neither  is  there  any  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
church  is  doing  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  that  country. 

Greater  Faithfulness  Required 

Now,  just  a few  weeks  ago,  an  inter- Mennonite  conference 
under  MCC  leadership  in  Minneapolis  took  a new  look  at 
the  question  and  renewed  its  resolve  to  greater  faithfulness 
in  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility.  Here  are  some  things 
the  conference  said: 

A.  “The  tragedy  of  human  suffering  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  should  compel  us  to  witness  against  the 
violence  and  injustices  there.  We  express  our  profound  sorrow 
and  concern  on  behalf  of  our  fellowmen  there.  To  them,  as 
people  for  whom  Christ  also  died,  we  seek  to  offer  spiritual 
and  physical  aid.  Following  the  biblical  command  to  love  and 
feed  even  our  enemies,  we  must  continue  to  pursue  ways 
and  means  of  ministering  to  the  suffering  people  of  all 
Vietnam.” 

B.  “While  remaining  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of  the 
peoples  in  North  and  South  Vietnam  it  is  imperative  that 
we  also  seek  to  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  tension 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  both  within  individual  countries 
and  between  nation  states.  We  seek  through  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God  for  us  as  we 
attempt  to  meet  the  problems  thus  created. 

And  so  here  the  church  envisions  a program  which  can 
keep  all  of  us  busy  for  years  to  come. 

I am  a faithful  reader  of  the  Campus  Opinion  Board  and 
of  the  newspapers,  and  I also  have  some  opinions  now  and 
then  of  what  I read  there.  I saw  one  letter  by  a former 
visiting  convocation  speaker  whom  I didn  t hear  because  I 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time  he  spoke.  I don’t  know  what  I 
think  about  all  the  things  he  says  in  his  letter,  but  I was 
struck  by  his  challenge  to  GC  students  to  raise  $20,000  a 
year  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ  s mission  throughout  the 
world.  And  he  says  other  schools  our  size  are  doing  it. 

I don  t know  how  these  students  go  about  it,  or  how  we 
would  do  it,  but  I heard  recently  that  the  registration  of 
student  automobiles  on  the  campus  is  352.  Now  if  we  could 
somehow  manage  to  get  along  with  only  332  of  these  buggies, 
everyone  sharing  in  what  it  takes  to  do  it,  the  surplus  20 
could  probably  produce  the  $20,000,  and  incidentally  relieve 
the  parking  problem  by  that  much.  How  about  it?  The 
Goshen  students  who  went  to  camp  in  1918  to  be  court- 
martialed  had  no  automobiles. 

No,  our  grandfathers  and  our  fathers  didn’t  do  everything 
that  they  might  have  done.  And  the  Mennonite  Church, 
along  with  all  churches,  has  much  more  to  do  before  she 
reaches  the  goal  which  the  Lord  of  history  has  set  before 
her. 


The  Words  of  the  Master 

But  I keep  hearing  the  words  of  the  Master  to  the 
disciples,  ‘‘Truly,  truly,  I say  to  you,  he  who  believes  in  me 
will  also  do  the  works  that  I do;  and  greater  works  than 
these  will  he  do,  because  I go  to  the  Father. 

This  is  a terrific  statement.  And  may  I suggest  that  your 
grandfathers  in  army  cantonments,  in  Leavenworth  prison, 
and  on  the  fields  of  service  in  Russia,  France,  and  Turkey, 
and  those  on  the  mission  fields  in  various  lands  beyond  the 
sea  were  engaged  in  this  greater  work. 

But  the  words  of  Jesus,  if  I understand  them,  mean  that 
the  work  of  each  generation  of  disciples  must  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  generation  which  preceded  it.  The  work  of 
your  fathers  in  the  1940’s  and  1950  s was  greater  than  that 
of  your  grandfathers  in  the  1910’s  and  the  1920’s.  And  now 
we’re  approaching  the  1970  s when  it  is  your  turn  to  reach 
the  next  higher  level  of  greater  works. 

My  challenge  is  this:  that  we  familiarize  ourselves  with 
what  has  gone  before;  that  we  respond  to  the  call  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship;  that  as  laborers  together  with  Christ  we 
enter  into  the  labors  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  of 
those  who  preceded  them,  going  forth  to  turn  the  world 
right  side  up. 

By  the  time  we  are  college  seniors  it  is  too  late  to  lament 
the  failures  of  the  fathers  and  grandfathers — of  which  there 
were  plenty  as  we  all  know.  We  can  overlook  the  critiques 
of  the  sophomores — I was  once  a sophomore  myself.  But 
after  sophomoring  there  are  more  important  things  to  do. 

Clayton  Kratz  was  a senior,  21  or  22,  and  when  men  and 
women  reach  that  age  the  responsibility  is  resting  on  them- 
selves, not  on  their  elders.  The  time  now  is  here  not  to 
look  back  but  forward. 

The  men  in  the  army  camps  in  1918  were  21  and  22. 
Felix  Manz,  the  first  Anabaptist  martyr,  died  at  25.  John  F. 
Funk  at  age  29  gave  us  the  Herald  of  Truth,  a periodical 
which  literally  transformed  and  reformed  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Harold  Bender  at  age  27  gave  us  the  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review  and  a recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision 
with  its  insights  for  the  greater  works  which  the  church  is 
called  to  perform  today.  And  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was  only 
33  at  the  time  of  His  death. 

How  Is  the  Time  to  Build 

Students  of  Goshen  College,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1966, 
the  future  is  yours.  The  Lord  Himself  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  grandfathers  and  the  fathers  have 
built.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  the  building  of  a more 
glorious  structure  with  your  own  hands. 

You  have  the  vision  of  what  is  waiting  to  be  done.  Your 
elders  have  pointed  the  way  and  stand  by  you  even  now 
urging  you  on  to  the  greater  things  which  they  dimly  saw 
in  their  time,  but  for  the  achievement  of  which  they  must 
depend  on  you — and  beyond  that  on  the  generations  which 
follow  you.  The  way  is  clear.  The  light  is  green.  Go  forth 
to  turn  your  portion  of  our  world  right  side  up.  □ 


'Walter  Rauschenbusch,  A Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel , New  York,  1917, 
pp.  195  f. 
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Vietnam:  Everyone's  Tragedy 


By  Gene  Stoltzfus 


Vietnam  is  a wound  in  the  side  of  the  modern  world,  a 
wound  for  which  the  American  people  including  Mennonites 
hold  deep  responsibility.  The  time  is  here  to  make  clear  to 
the  world  and  to  fellow  Americans  our  condemnation  of 
this  war.  Rarely  has  a war  been  waged  that  is  so  clearly 
unjustified  politically  and  unproductive  militarily.  As  we 
search  through  the  designs  of  American  policy  and  sort 
through  the  confusion  of  recent  Vietnamese  history,  we  have 
a gnawing  realization  that  something  drastic  has  gone  wrong 
and  that  America  holds  much  of  the  responsibility. 

Result  of  American  Policy 

The  war  in  Vietnam  today  is  a direct  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  American  administration.  When  Vietnam  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  it  was  primarily  the  United  States  that  made 
possible  the  establishment  of  South  Vietnam  as  a free  state. 
It  is  doubtful  that  it  would  have  been  able  to  exist  for  long 
had  it  not  been  for  American  support.  The  long  resistance 
war  against  the  French  that  stretched  from  1945  to  1954  was 
led  by  the  communist-dominated  Viet  Minh.  They  won  the 
war  and  as  a reward  were  given  half  of  the  country. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  thousands  of  Vietnamese  who 
bitterly  opposed  the  communists  and  desperately  hoped  to 
set  up  a free  nationalist  state.  These  divided  factions 
were  the  people  that  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had  to  work  with  in 
his  formation  of  a free  southern  state.  Had  it  not  been  for 
America  at  the  conference  table  and  later  in  the  South,  it 
is  doubtful  that  a state  would  have  been  able  to  emerge. 

But  a state  did  emerge  led  by  a nationalist  with  an 
extremely  small  following.  The  political  institutions  that  de- 
veloped failed  to  allow  for  ex-Viet  Minh  and  other  dedicated 
nationalists  in  the  South  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  fled 
from  the  North.  Resistance  began  again  in  1958  and  1959 
with  the  organization  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  whose 
following  grew  measurably  among  the  peasant  population  and 
to  a lesser  extent  among  the  urban  dwellers  and  intellectuals. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Diem  family  in  1964  and  1965 
it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  state  as 
it  was  structured  at  that  time  was  in  doubt  again.  The 
changing  governments  that  came  and  went  at  that  time  rep- 
resented a deep  confusion  within  Vietnamese  society  in  the 
South  and  the  situation  continued  to  deteriorate.  The  arrival 
of  American  troops  in  1965  prevented  an  imminent  Vietcong 
take-over  and  the  growing  American  troop  strength  again 
changed  the  balance  of  power.  To  the  present  time  there  is 

Gene  Stoltzfus  served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  International  Voluntary  Services 
until  recently.  IVS  is  supported  by  U S.  Aid  program  and  is  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  relief  groups  in  South  Vietnam. 


a stalemate;  neither  side  is  capable  of  eliminating  sufficiently 
the  power  base  of  the  other  side. 

President  Johnson  continues  to  sound  hopeful  in  his  press 
conferences,  but  many  local  observers  will  agree  that  little 
progress  is  being  made.  More  and  more  of  our  Vietnamese 
friends  are  flirting  with  the  idea  of  joining  the  Vietcong. 
Others  are  calling  for  peace  at  any  price.  The  urban  areas 
have  a growing  Vietcong  following.  Officialdom  will  refute 
this,  and  all  that  we  have  to  cite  as  evidence  is  the  dozens 
of  conversations  we  have  with  our  student  friends,  civil 
servants,  cyclo  drivers,  and  other  common  folks. 

At  this  writing  the  single  rallying  point  for  many  Viet- 
namese is  their  opposition  to  the  foreigner  and  the  excessive 
liberties  he  takes  in  this  country  both  officially  and  privately. 
If  this  feeling  continues  to  grow,  the  number  of  people  we 
are  even  able  to  buy  will  soon  be  running  out. 

Today  most  of  the  initiative  for  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Even  at  this,  the  war  is 
not  going  any  better.  One  or  two  years  hence,  when  another 
million  or  two  people  have  been  chased  from  their  homes  in 
the  countryside  to  become  refugees  by  the  war  machine  of 
both  sides,  we  have  no  promise  that  the  situation  will  be 
any  better. 

The  war  goes  on — an  American  war.  Periodic  escalations 
take  place  and  the  situation  thickens.  No  one  would  have 
predicted  that  Vietnam  would  be  America  s Waterloo,  but 
it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  not  at  the  hands  of  a 
more  streamlined  army,  not  at  the  hands  of  an  industrial 
giant,  not  at  the  hands  of  an  equal,  but  at  the  hands  of 
tough,  highly  motivated  peasants  who  believe  in  something 
— the  unification  of  the  nation  and  justice  for  the  people. 

The  George  Washington  of  the  1960  s is  not  in  Washington 
but  in  a small  Asian  capital,  the  “enemy’s  capital.  The 
mysterious  knot  that  shapes  in  the  throats  of  Americans 
when  the  name  of  this  eighteenth-century  revolutionary  is 
mentioned  reminds  many  of  us  who  have  been  in  Vietnam 
of  Vietnamese  reaction  to  another  revolutionary  who  still 
lives.  His  name  is  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  is  the  only  name 
that  to  this  day  is  known  and  respected  universally  in  all  the 
villages  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  complex  and  historical  sources  of 
the  war  within  Vietnam  itself  are  complex,  but  today  it  goes 
on  primarily  because  of  American  initiative  and  America 
must  accept  responsibility  for  the  death,  destruction,  and  pain 
that  it  causes.  The  thousands  of  refugees,  the  deteriorating 
urban  centers,  the  bombing  now  in  excess  of  World  War  II 
standards,  the  social  disruption  of  every  imaginable  sort  are 
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all  results  of  American  involvement  for  which  history  will 
judge  America. 

America's  Presence  Untenable 

The  justification  America  gives  for  its  presence — aggression 
from  the  North  and  an  invitation  from  the  South — is  un- 
tenable. The  very  existence  of  a South  Vietnam  is  not 
entirely  justified  historically.  First,  because  Vietnam  is  one 
country  it  deserves  single  statehood  as  much  as  the  United 
States  did  one  hundred  years  ago,  if  not  more. 

Second,  the  temporary  division  in  1954  was  to  have  been 
solved  by  a national  referendum  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  This  was  not  carried  out  and  again  an  important 
reason  for  this  was  the  presence  of  America  in  the  South. 
The  existence  of  a South  Vietnamese  nation  has  been  in 
doubt  from  the  beginning  and  had  it  not  been  for  American 
intervention  the  nation  would  have  gone  under  several  times. 
Because  of  fanatical  American  anticommunism  the  U.S. 
pushed  for  the  establishment  of  a southern  state  and  also 
largely  for  the  same  reason  the  U.S.  has  intervened  to  assure 
its  continuation. 

Historically  Vietnam  has  been  divided  before  due  to  feudal- 
ism and  divided  dynasties.  The  sources  of  this  war  within 
Vietnam  are  not  entirely  classifiable  under  the  general 
heading  ‘unification.  The  Vietcong  do,  however,  hold  this 
up  as  one  of  their  eventual  objectives.  The  issue  is  central, 
however,  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  today,  for  it  is  certain 
that  North  Vietnam  would  not  invest  so  great  an  amount  of 
personnel  and  material  in  any  other  place.  The  war  in  the 
South  is  their  war  because  Vietnam  is  one  country  and  in 
times  of  crisis  solidarity  tends  to  develop.  But  America  says 
this  is  aggression,  a special  kind  of  aggression — communist 
aggression. 

What  is  the  record  of  communism  in  Vietnam?  It,  alone, 
was  able  to  consolidate  the  population  in  its  resistance 
against  the  French  colonial  government.  Its  methods  are 
ruthless  at  times,  but  is  a mined  civilian  bus  or  a murdered 
village  official  (who  was  no  doubt  corrupt)  more  serious  than 
a mistakenly  napalmed  village  or  indiscriminate  bombing 
with  hundreds  of  airplanes  in  the  North? 

If  we  concede  that  the  National  Liberation  Front  is  the 
successor  to  the  Viet  Minh  and  also  concede  that  it  is 
communist-dominated,  which  might  be  questioned,  how  bad 
is  it  really?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  hates  Americans 
(not  unusual  in  the  world  today),  its  objectives  are  noble  in 
many  ways.  Assuming  that  the  NLF  would  either  unify  with 
the  North  or  create  a state  similar  to  the  North,  the  Chris- 
tian who  is  concerned  about  human  suffering,  justice,  and 
dignity  must  admit  that  its  alternative  has  merit. 

Instead  of  rampant  graft  and  inefficient  government,  it 
offers  at  least  some  justice;  instead  of  invasion  of  the 
foreigner,  it  offers  dignity  and  pride  to  its  countrymen; 
instead  of  opportunism  and  get-rich-quick  mentality,  it 
offers  discipline  and  hard  work;  instead  of  a society  with 
enormous  gaps  where  the  poor  remain  hopeless  and  the  rich 
get  richer,  it  offers  at  least  some  hope  for  everyone;  instead 
of  a state  where  the  law  is  arbitrary,  it  offers  at  least 
some  social  justice. 


Communism  has  not  lived  up  to  its  claims,  but  if  com- 
munism is  the  only  alternative  to  war — and  it  might  not  be 
with  all  its  authoritarian,  unattractive  elements — it  would  be 
better  than  the  present  war. 

The  Christian  and  Communism 

It  has  been  almost  an  article  of  faith  in  America  that 
Christians  cannot  live  under  communism.  Communism  is 
opposed  to  organized  religion.  It  has  been  known  to  be 
openly  hostile  to  the  church.  It  has  also  forced  the  church 
to  reexamine  itself  and  has  been  known  to  shake  it  out  of 
its  lethargy.  But  since  when  does  the  Christian  religion 
depend  upon  a particular  political  order  to  exist?  What 
manner  of  religion  is  this  that  fears  being  a minority  and 
refuses  to  condemn  war  and  destruction,  that  has  bred  in- 
justice, pain,  and  death  to  people  God  loves?  Was  Chris- 
tianity born  in  politically  comfortable  circumstances?  Was 
Anabaptism  sanctioned  by  the  state?  Indeed,  what  right 
does  the  Christian  have  to  demand  comfort? 

The  Christian’s  claim  is  to  another  kingdom-state.  He 
has  no  rights  except  his  rights  under  God.  His  imperative  is 
to  be  a just  man  in  an  unjust  world.  His  dream,  with  the 
prophet  of  old,  is  justice  for  all  men.  In  this  time  the 
Christian  is  concerned  for  a just  society.  Hopefully  the 
Christian  is  even  more  dedicated  to  this  than  is  the  com- 
munist and  certainly  his  means  will  be  different.  Vietnam 
is  a wound  in  the  side  of  the  modern  world  and  the  Chris- 
tian who  is  worthy  of  his  name  must  speak  out  against  the 
injustices  America  has  created  and  perpetuated  among  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

The  church  can  speak  to  government.  Individuals  can 
write  to  congressmen.  Neighbors  and  friends  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  Christian’s  position  on  war  and  especially 
this  war  where  the  issues  are  so  clear.  We  must  make 
ourselves  clear  now  to  the  world  and  the  American  public 
before  Vietnam  is  just  one  vast  bomb  crater.  When  America 
is  judged  by  history  for  its  bumblings  in  Vietnam,  each  one 
of  us  who  claims  American  citizenship  stands  to  be  judged 
as  well.  Insofar  as  we  claim  to  be  Americans  we  will  be 
judged  by  history.  Insofar  as  we  claim  to  be  Christians 
we  will  be  judged  by  God.  D 


Forgiveness 

By  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

Could  I,  unknowing,  harbor  hate  within, 

Unable  to  forget  a brother’s  sin? 

For  God  in  man  they  raised  a cross,  and  mocked, 
“Come  down,  O King,  and  show  this  waiting  throng 
Thy  might!”  But  Jesus,  answering  not,  unlocked 
All  answers,  praying,  “Father,  forgive  their  wrong; 
They  do  not  know.  . . . ” 

Let  me  learn  of  Thee, 

O Christ  of  Love;  teach  me,  teach  me! 
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V I6tn  3 m i By  Paul  Longacre 

The  Church's  Dilemma 


“Vietnam  is  going  up  in  smoke  and  more  refugees  are 
being  created  weekly.  Gene  Stoltzfus,  a Mennonite  worker 
with  International  Voluntary  Services  in  Vietnam,  wrote 
recently.  “The  pain  and  sorrow  is  not  deserved  and  the 
American  government  and  people  hold  deep  responsibility 
for  much  of  what  is  happening.  The  bombs  are  falling 
heavier  than  ever  and  the  Vietnamese  resolve  to  resist  is 
increasing.  More  and  more  of  the  countryside  is  becoming  a 
deserted  bomb  crater  and  death  is  visiting  more  and  more 
families.  And  still  our  president  can  give  the  impression  in 
his  news  conferences  that  the  situation  is  improving.  We 
don  t see  it  and  won’t  see  it.  History  is  against  the  American 
policy.’ 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  Mennonite  Church  have  we 
found  it  so  difficult  to  resolve  a dilemma  of  our  relationship 
to  government.  The  dilemma  is  focused  on  our  program  and 
personnel  in  Vietnam.  Right  answers  are  elusive.  Our 
workers  in  Vietnam  participate  in  a daily  predicament.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  work,  they  sensed  the  dilemma  of 
seeing  and  serving  the  needy  while  at  the  same  time  being 
identified  to  some  degree  with  the  very  cause  of  the  needs. 
As  a church  we  must  back  them  in  their  search  through  this 
problem;  indeed,  the  dilemma  is  ours.  History  may  well 
judge  the  American  activity  in  Vietnam  in  the  same  way 
that  Germany  was  judged  at  Nuremberg. 

Resign  in  Protest 

Recently  many  voluntary  agency  workers  in  Vietnam  have 
felt  that  there  is  a growing  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government  to  make  them  a part  of  the  team. 
Many  are  asking,  “Will  I eventually  become  a part  of  the 
very  destruction  I seek  to  witness  against?  Can  I continue 
to  ‘patch  up  indefinitely?  Can  I keep  on  comforting  people 
made  homeless  by  a ruthless  policy  of  my  own  country  with- 
out experiencing  personal  disintegration?” 

In  the  last  several  weeks  two  Mennonites  working  with 
International  Voluntary  Services,  and  deeply  involved  in  this 
dilemma,  have  resigned  from  their  positions  of  leadership  in 
that  agency’s  Vietnam  program.  They  were  accompanied  in 
this  move  by  the  IVS  Vietnam  director  and  another  team 
member.  Both  Gene  Stoltzfus  and  Willie  Meyers  have  worked 
in  Vietnam  over  four  years,  speak  Vietnamese  fluently,  and 
have  contact  with  a wide  spectrum  of  Vietnamese  people. 

They  have  resigned  in  protest  against  the  continuing  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  hear  the  Vietnamese  people’s 


Paul  Longacre  is  acting  director  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  for  Asia. 


overwhelming  desire  for  peace.  Don  Luce,  IVS  director, 
Vietnam,  expressed  their  feelings  as  follows:  “As  individuals, 
we  cannot  become  part  of  the  destruction  of  a people  we 
love.  We’re  leaving  here  because  this  is  the  only  way  to 
express  our  disagreement  with  the  tragedy  going  on  here 
(New  York  Times,  Sept.  20,  1967). 

International  Voluntary  Service  is  a private  agency  but 
funded  by  USAID,  in  contrast  to  Vietnam  Christian  Service 
which  receives  support  from  the  church.  In  being  a church- 
sponsored  agency,  VNCS  has  not  sensed  pressures  of  asso- 
ciation with  government  to  the  degree  experienced  by  IVS. 
Yet  not  being  funded  by  the  government  has  not  absolved 
VNCS  of  the  dilemma. 


A small  Vietnamese  boy,  who  was  removed  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  of  South  Vietnam,  clutches  a food  packet  of  C-rations. 
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Flexibility  Needed 

On  Sept.  14,  Paul  Leatherman,  VNCS  director,  and  three 
other  voluntary  agency  heads  in  Vietnam  visited  US  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker.  They  raised  concerns  about  the  growing  pressure 
of  the  U.S.  government  on  voluntary  agencies.  This  visit 
reflected  deep  concerns  on  the  part  of  VNCS  team  members 
in  the  field  during  the  past  months. 

VNCS-ers  do  not  have  a consensus  of  opinion  on  how  they 
see  their  role  of  meeting  human  needs  in  Vietnam  today. 
Doctor  Linford  Gehman  in  the  clinic  at  Nhatrang  has  written, 
“Many  of  our  villages  have  never  shuddered  in  the  clutches 
of  an  enemy  except  that  of  malnutrition  or  disease,  one  of 
which  is  always  present.  And  that  s why  we  re  here.’  This 
team  is  treating  persons  who  would  have  been  ill  without 
a war.  The  hospital  has  been  there  since  1959  and  is 
clearly  identified  as  a program  of  the  Vietnam  church. 

This  situation  is  in  contrast  to  that  of  Nghia  Nanh  District, 
south  of  Quang  Ngai,  where  the  U.S.  forced  10,000  peasants 
into  refugee  existence  to  create  a free  fire  area.  VNCS  is 
administering  a feeding  program  for  6,000  refugee  children 
and  older  people  in  this  group.  May  not  this  VNCS  effort 
make  it  less  objectionable  for  military  commanders  to  create 
10,000  more  refugees,  when  they  know  relief  agencies  will 
attempt  to  aid  the  refugees  thus  created? 

Possibilities  must  be  open  for  individual  response.  Workers 
in  Vietnam  are  faced  with  varying  situations — Nghia  Nanh 
is  not  Nhatrang.  Different  workers  are  solving  the  dilemma 
in  varying  ways.  Correct  responses  today  may  not  be  the 
correct  responses  three  months  from  now. 

Desire  to  Continue 

Christian  responsibility  demands  that  the  church  speak. 
But  from  what  stance  can  the  church  best  speak?  Can  we 
speak  from  Vietnam,  where  a vocal  protest  easily  becomes  a 
widely  publicized  political  stance?  MCC  was  invited  by  the 
church  and  by  the  Vietnamese  government  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam in  a relief  role.  Our  commitment  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  Vietnamese  Protestant  church  is  one  of  a 
long-term  commitment.  It  began  before  the  intense  hostilities 
that  mark  the  present  scene  and  hopefully  will  be  able  to 
continue  after  they  cease.  A publicized  protest  by  relief 
workers  may  be  a denial  of  this  invitation  and  result  in 
our  inability  to  continue  serving. 

Thus,  MCC  workers  in  Vietnam  are  not  really  free  to 
protest.  Yet  they  cannot  watch  the  disintegration  of  a people 
and  a society  without  speaking  out.  The  church  and  indi- 
viduals here  must  give  expression  for  them.  If  we  fail  to 
speak,  we  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  work  in  Vietnam. 
Our  failure  intensifies  their  dilemma. 

Our  cries  to  U.S.  policy  makers  concerning  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  more  substance  because,  as  a church,  we  are 
there.  We  must  continue  to  serve  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
their  time  of  greatest  suffering  by  both  relief  efforts  and 
vigorous  pleas  to  our  government  to  change  its  destructive 
course  in  Vietnam. 

Mennonites  have  been  speaking,  but  the  war  intensifies. 
So  must  our  witness.  Cl 


Here  Sta 


It  is  1967.  I am  a Mennonite.  Reformation  Sunday  is 
scheduled.  Christendom  today  identifies  me  as  a Protestant. 
My  denomination  is  one  of  many  in  this  religious  grouping. 
Accordingly  I am  considered  as  one  who  has  protested.  But 
who  protested?  Did  my  ancestors?  Do  I?  Or  does  my  reli- 
gious heritage  provide  for  another  category — not  Catholic, 
not  Protestant,  but  Anabaptist?  Regardless  of  the  historical 
point  of  view,  I stand  as  a Protestant  in  1967  reflecting  on 
the  Reformation.  What  is  my  response  to  the  past  and  the 
present  denominational  focus? 

Over  400  years  ago,  in  Germany,  Martin  Luther  protested 
the  deadness  of  the  holy  church.  He  opposed  its  theology 
and  function.  He  was  disgusted  with  its  inconsistency  and 
secularism.  To  him  the  system  was  nauseating  and  his  soul 
left  struggling.  Was  peace  of  mind  available  to  a burdened 
religionist?  Would  I have  stood  with  Martin?  Would  I have 
searched  in  anguish?  Today  I stand  with  him  and  confess, 
“The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  Neither  religion,  service,  posi- 
tion, training,  or  any  other  human  achievement  or  system  can 
bring  peace  to  the  life.  Complete  dependence  on  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing  soul.  “Thank 
you,  Martin,  for  your  pilgrimage  discovery  and  a bold  expres- 
sion. Indeed  you  were  a significant  link  in  my  experience  of 
redemption.  I stand  on  that  same  central  truth  of  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ. 

However,  Luther’s  protest  and  proclamation  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a significant  chain  of  events.  In  Switzerland, 
Ulrich  Zwingli  protested  certain  aspects  of  Luther’s  approach. 
He  sought  a more  profound  and  divinely  centered  expression 
of  that  faith.  To  him  the  Word  of  God  was  an  absolute 
authority  for  life.  The  Bible  superseded  the  authority  of  the 
church  or  any  other  power.  To  him,  God’s  will  was  absolute 
as  revealed  in  His  Word.  Would  I have  found  greater  satis- 
faction with  this  proclaimer?  His  confidence  in  the  sovereign 
will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Word  would  have  been  appeal- 
ing. “Yes,  thank  you,  Ulrich,  for  that  awareness.  That  was  a 
positive  influence  on  the  faith  of  my  fathers’  and  now  has 
affected  me.”  I too  stand  on  the  principles  of  the  Word  as 
a final  authority  for  every  aspect  of  life.  The  church  and 
its  leaders  are  subject  thereto. 

But  there  was  yet  another  movement.  Would  I have  joined 
that  seeking  fellowship  with  Conrad  Grebel?  Luther  had  been 
used  of  God  to  bring  reform.  Zwingli  had  pushed  the  borders 

Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  is  pastor  of  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church 
and  moderator  of  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference. 
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ids  a Protestant 


By  Newton  L.  Gingrich 


of  its  significance.  There  were,  however,  a group  of  searchers 
desiring  a fuller  and  clearer  expression  of  mature  discipleship. 
A biblical  search  led  them  to  experience  a meaningful  adult 
baptism  on  the  confession  of  faith  and  commitment  to  Christ 
and  fellowmen.  Conrad  Grebel  and  those  associated  became 
identified  as  the  Brethren.  They  believed  that  Christian 
experience  was  a mature  response  to  the  claims  of  Christ 
needing  to  be  symbolized  in  adult  baptism  and  followed  by  a 
purposeful  life  of  discipleship.  “Conrad,  your  courageous  move 
is  yet  another  vital  step  in  the  profoundness  of  my  spiritual 
tradition.  I say.  Thank  you.” 

Reformation  Sunday  reminds  me  of  various  persons  who 
were  used  of  God  that,  with  many  others,  I could  find  an 
access  to  divine  grace  and  discover  its  meaning  for  daily 
Christian  living.  I would  name  one  more.  He  was  Menno 
Simons.  In  Holland  he  came  to  a realization  of  life  in  Jesus 
Christ.  His  concern  reached  out  to  the  scattered  Anabaptist 
fellowships  including  the  Brethren.  He  sought  to  solidify  the 
“Left  Wing  of  the  Reformation.  My  ancestors  were  part  of 
that  experience.  Identified  by  others  as  Mennonites  they  be- 
came recognized  as  a significant  body  in  Christendom. 
Though  considered  by  some  as  radical,  others  have  noted 
their  profound  characteristics  and  are  still  doing  so.  Today  I 
stand  on  those  same  basic  tenets  of  Anabaptist  conviction  in- 
cluding the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the  way  of  peace  in 
human  relations,  the  oneness  of  social  service  and  gospel 
proclamation,  and  the  validity  of  ecumenical  encounter. 
“Thank  you,  Menno,  for  your  part  in  providing  me  with  a 
depth  background  of  biblical  understanding  and  practical  ex- 
pression.” 

Today  I stand  as  a Protestant  and  reflect  on  the  contri- 
bution of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Grebel,  and.  Simons.  They  repre- 
sent a divine  breakthrough  into  the  stream  of  religious  his- 
tory. It  was  not  alone  a matter  of  their  achievements  but 
their  openness  and  availability  to  God.  They  were  not  per- 
fect. I do  not  identify  myself  with  every  aspect  of  their  belief 
and  practice.  However,  as  a twentieth-century  Protestant  I 
embrace  the  basic  premises  of  the  Reformation  fathers  in 
terms  of — 

“Justification  alone  by  faith.” 

“The  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

“A  mature  commitment  of  discipleship.” 

“The  priesthood  of  all  believers.” 

“The  oneness  of  social  service  and  gospel  proclamation.” 


“The  way  of  peace  in  human  relations.” 

“The  validity  of  ecumenical  encounter. 

Again  I remind  myself  this  is  1967.  Where  do  I stand  as  a 
Protestant  in  the  midst  of  an  ecumenical  age?  Do  I protest? 
Yes,  I do  wherever  there  is  a failure  to  recognize  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Reformation  movement.  “But,  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  a divisive  and  condemning  spirit.  That  was  not  the 
way  of  Christ  nor,  surprisingly  to  some,  the  way  of  the  reform- 
ers. Their  convictions,  so  central  to  Christian  discipleship,  often 
placed  them  into  a persecuted  position.  By  force  of  circum- 
stance they  found  themselves  separated. 

What  is  my  attitude  to  the  descendants  of  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  Reform,  and  Anabaptist  movements?  I must  honest- 
ly stand  and  declare  that  wherever  there  is  an  expression  of 
a living  faith  in  Christ  and  a purposeful  desire  to  express 
that  faith  in  a walk  of  discipleship  I find  a spiritual  affinity. 
I seek  to  take  my  rightful  place  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  with 
every  believer  regardless  of  denominational  affiliation  where, 
as  has  been  so  aptly  stated,  “the  ground  is  level.  I stand  as 
a Mennonite  Protestant  anxious  to  discover  other  expressions 
of  living  faith  regardless  of  denominational  identity.  I cannot 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ  condemn,  ignore,  or  belittle  those  who 
may  find  themselves  in  a different  communion  than  mine  but 
who  have  been  accepted  into  God’s  family.  Our  norms,  church 
forms,  practical  expressions  may  differ,  but  wherein  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  permitted  to  operate,  there  we  find  a oneness.  I 
need  to  receive  into  my  life  any  fellow  pilgrim  on  the  faith 
pathway.  I stand  as  a Protestant  praying  God  will  help  me 
accept  every  bejiever  as  my  brother.  Whoever  he  is,  we  carry 
a mutual  responsibility  for  each  other’s  spiritual  maturity.  To 
withdraw  is  to  deprive  myself  of  the  enrichment  of  the 
treasures  he  has  found  in  Christ.  To  refuse  to  recognize  his 
faith  experience  is  to  deny  the  centrality  of  my  faith. 

Yes,  here  I stand  as  a Protestant.  I thank  God  for  every- 
one through  whom  He  has  been  able  to  reach  me.  I contin- 
ue to  thank  Him  for  every  recipient  of  His  grace  through 
whom  my  life  can  be  enriched  and  to  whom  I might  also 
become  a blessing.  Together  I trust  we  can  stand,  willing  to 
become  the  people  of  God  to  those  in  our  denominational 
fellowships  who  have  not  found  fullness  in  Christ,  to  those 
who  have  no  faith  outside  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  each 
other  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  That  is  what  I 
would  desire  Reformation  Sunday  to  say  to  me  and  what  I 
would  like  to  say  to  others. 
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Education  for  Nurses  By  Paul  Bender 


The  different  types  of  nursing  require  different  education. 
Just  as  nursing  service  has  developed  into  several  types,  so 
have  different  nursing  education  programs  emerged  to  prepare 
for  these  types  of  nursing  service.  The  various  nursing  edu- 
cation programs,  and  the  roles  they  play,  are  here  described. 

College  Education  for  Nurses 

The  professional  responsibility  required  of  professional  nurs- 
es demands  that  they  have  a college  education.  Baccalaureate 
nursing  education  programs  are  provided  on  regular  college 
campuses  that  give  the  nurse  the  benefit  of  the  general  edu- 
cation of  college  along  with  the  basic  education  in  the  sciences 
and  in  nursing.  In  these  baccalaureate  programs,  a profes- 
sional quality  is  given  the  nursing  education  that  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  nurse  for  responsible  decision-making  and 
action  as  a professional  practitioner. 

The  baccalaureate  nursing  program  leads  to  the  degree, 
BS  in  Nursing,  after  the  typical  four  years  of  college,  with 
perhaps  some  additional  summer  study  included.  The  bacca- 
laureate graduate  is  eligible  to  write  state  examinations  lead- 
ing to  licensure  to  practice  nursing  and  registration  as  a 
nurse  (RN)  in  the  state. 

Graduates  from  such  college  nursing  education  programs 
have  been  taught  principles  of  nursing  and  basic  nursing 
skills,  so  that  they  may  assume  first  level  positions  wherever 
nursing  is  practiced.  And  in  addition,  they  have  the  basic 
educational  background  to  receive  in-service  training  or 
further  formal  schooling  for  the  more  responsible  professional 
nursing  positions,  either  in  a hospital  setting,  such  as  nurse 
supervisors,  or  as  practitioners  of  more  highly  skilled  nursing 
specialities  of  various  kinds,  or  in  more  independent  positions, 
such  as  in  the  various  public  or  community  health  nursing 
settings,  or  in  teaching,  or  in  research. 

A highly  important  function  of  the  baccalaureate  nursing 
education  is  preparation  for  graduate  study.  The  more  re- 
sponsible professional  nursing  positions  require  graduate  study, 
either  to  the  master’s  degree,  or,  for  a more  limited  number, 
to  the  doctor’s  degree.  Nurse  educators  need  the  master’s 
degree,  and  these  are  now  acutely  in  short  supply.  An 
increasing  number  of  specialized  health  services  require  ed- 
ucation to  the  master  s degree,  as  well  as  the  more  respon- 
sible supervisory  or  administrative  positions.  Research  into 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  nursing  also  requires  grad- 
uate training.  The  doctor’s  degree  in  nursing  is  needed  or 
desirable  for  many  of  the  top  positions  in  administration, 
teaching,  or  research. 

Paul  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  presents  here  the  second  in  three  articles  he  has 
written  on  nursing  and  nursing  education  for  Mennonites.  The  third  one  will 
follow. 


All  of  this  points  to  the  fact  that  a young  person  beginning 
his  nursing  education,  and  wishing  seriously  to  pursue  nursing 
as  a profession  rather  than  as  a nurse  technician,  should 
enter  a collegiate  nursing  program  that  leads  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  present  many  practicing 
nurses  who  have  not  had  a college  education,  and  who 
may  want  to  upgrade  their  professional  standing  with  more 
education.  It  is  possible  for  such  a person  to  enter  a colle- 
giate school  of  nursing  and  to  study  for  the  BS  in  Nursing 
degree.  For  the  typical  diploma  nursing  school  graduate, 
usually  an  additional  three  years  of  study  is  required  in  the 
college.  However,  it  would  be  unwise  for  a young  person 
looking  to  the  more  responsible  positions  in  professional  nurs- 
ing to  plan  to  take  the  basic  nursing  course  in  a diploma  or 
associate-degree  program  and  then  to  transfer  to  a bacca- 
laureate program,  because  of  the  waste  involved  in  time, 
money,  and  effort. 

Associate-degree  Nursing  Education 

Education  for  the  nurse  technician  is  rapidly  shifting  from 
the  hospital  diploma  program  to  the  new  associate-degree 
nursing  education  program,  offered  usually  in  a two-year 
junior  college  as  a terminal  program.  Like  the  baccalaureate 
nursing  education  program,  the  associate-degree  program  is 
given  by  a college  in  a college  setting.  But  the  associate- 
degree  program  differs  from  the  baccalaureate-degree  program 
both  in  content  and  in  length.  Along  with  some  general 
college  courses,  the  junior  college  nursing  student  studies 
basic  nursing  with  a view  to  practicing  as  a nurse  technician 


The  nursing  instruction  team:  doctor,  student,  college  instructor, 

hospital  supervisor 
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in  a supervised  staff  situation,  rather  than  as  a professional 
nurse.  Areas  of  professional  nursing,  such  as  public  health 
nursing  and  leadership  skills,  are  not  included.  In  approx- 
imately two  years,  which  may  mean  as  much  as  24  or  27 
months  of  study,  the  student  may  graduate  from  the  junior 
college  with  the  associate  degree  in  nursing,  and  be  eligible 
to  write  the  state  examinations  for  licensure  and  registration 
as  a nurse  ( RN ) in  the  state. 

The  assooiate-degree  nurse  graduate  is  eligible  for  staff 
nurse  positions  under  supervision,  but  is  not  considered  to  be 
prepared  for  advancement  to  supervisory,  administrative,  or 
teaching  positions.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  nurse 
will  become  more  competent  with  experience. 

Like  the  diploma-school  graduate,  the  associate-degree 
graduate  may  aspire  to  a higher  professional  status.  Such  a 
person  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  a baccalaureate  nursing 
education  program  of  study  upon  evaluation  of  his  educational 
status,  but  he  will  need  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for 
baccalaureate  degree,  including,  in  addition  to  the  general 
college  courses,  also  greater  depth  study  in  basic  nursing  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  areas  of  nursing  study  not  covered  in 
the  associate-degree  program.  Such  a course  of  action  may 
require  up  to  three  years  of  additional  college  study.  For 
the  student  beginning  nursing  education,  the  more  efficient 
route  to  professional  nursing  is  to  enter  directly  upon  the 
baccalaureate  program. 

Diploma-school  Nursing  Education 

Traditionally,  nurses  have  been  trained  in  hospital  schools 
of  nursing.  These  schools  are  often  run  by  the  hospital 
nursing  and  medical  staff,  and  much  of  the  instruction  has 
been  through  on-the-job  learning.  More  recently,  many  hos- 
pital schools  have  employed  college  teachers,  or  contracted 
with  colleges  or  universities,  for  teaching  their  basic  courses 
in  such  areas  as  science  and  psychology.  Also  the  trend  is 
to  make  more  use  of  direct  clinical  instruction  for  the  nursing 
courses,  as  compared  to  the  on-the-job  type  instruction. 
But  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  first  concern  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  to  give  nursing  service  to  its  patients,  and  not  to  teach 
students.  Therefore,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  best  for  an 
educational  institution  to  take  responsibility  for  the  teaching 
of  nursing,  rather  than  a hospital. 

However,  the  large  majority  of  nurse  education  is  still 
being  carried  on  by  the  hospital  schools  of  nursing.  In  1966, 
three  fourths  of  the  nation  s 35,000  graduating  nurses  were 
supplied  by  the  diploma  schools,  with  the  remaining  coming 
from  collegiate  programs,  about  15  percent  of  the  total  from 
the  baccalaureate  and  10  percent  from  the  associate-degree 
programs.  But  hospital  schools  are  experiencing  increasing 
difficulty  in  recruiting  enough  students  to  fill  their  classes, 
because  prospective  nurses  usually  prefer  a collegiate  setting 
for  their  study.  So  long  as  these  hospital  schools  can  continue 
to  train  nurses,  their  graduates  will  be  most  welcome,  and 
in  fact  are  essential,  in  the  current  situation  of  extreme 
shortage  of  nurses. 

The  typical  diploma-school  nursing  program  is  three  years 
in  length,  and  the  graduates  receive  a diploma  from  their 
school.  They  are  eligible  to  take  the  state  examinations  for 


licensure  to  practice  nursing  and  registration  as  a nurse  (RN) 
in  the  state.  The  RN  is  not  an  academic  degree.  With  the 
new  distinction  between  the  nurse  technician  and  the  profes- 
sional nurse,  the  diploma-school  graduate,  like  the  associate- 
degree  graduate,  is  a nurse  technician  and  is  qualified  to 
take  a staff  nursing  position  under  professional  supervision. 
And  also,  like  the  associate  degree  program,  the  diploma- 
school  program  is  considered  a terminal  program.  Any  edu- 
cational advancement  leading  to  professional  status  will 
usually  be  by  way  of  a collegiate  program  of  study  leading 
to  a baccalaureate  degree.  As  pointed  out  above,  this  is 
possible  for  a diploma-school  graduate  with  the  proper 
qualifications,  but  will  require  usually  at  least  three  years  of 
study  in  the  collegiate  setting. 

The  above  description  is  in  no  way  intended  to  disparage 
the  many  truly  professional  nurses  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent whose  only  schooling  was  in  a diploma  school,  and  who 
by  dint  of  experience  and  study  have  arrived  at  their  pro- 
fessional status.  It  is  only  to  point  the  way  to  the  future  for 
those  young  people  who  are  planning  their  nursing  education 
now  for  future  service  as  nurses. 

Nor  is  the  above  description  intended  to  downgrade  the 
position  of  nurse  technician.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
practicing  nurses  are  and  will  continue  to  be  needed  in  the 
staff  positions  for  which  the  nurse  technician  is  particularly 
qualified.  The  special  skills  of  the  nurse  technician,  learned 
in  a diploma  school  or  in  an  associate-degree  school,  or  in 
later  experience,  will  fill  many  service  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  with  the  present  shortage  of 
nurse  technicians,  the  most  critical  shortage  of  nurses  occurs 
in  the  upper  levels  of  educational  and  professional  attainment. 
Some  doctor’s  degrees,  but  more  particularly  many  master’s 
degrees  in  nursing,  are  much  needed.  This  is  especially  true 
for  nurse  teachers,  which  are  critically  in  short  supply, 
and  on  whose  work  as  teachers  the  education  of  all  types 
of  nurses  depends.  Those  interested  in  moving  into  these 
leadership  positions  should  begin  their  nursing  education  with 
the  baccalaureate  program,  which  supplies  the  basic  prepa- 
ration for  these  positions. 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

States  issue  licenses  for  practical  nursing  (LPN)  and  usually 
require  training  in  a school  for  practical  nursing.  This  train- 
ing is  usually  one  year  in  length  and  includes  preparation 
to  perform  certain  nursing  practices  under  the  supervision  of 
others  on  the  nursing  service  team.  The  practical  nursing 
course  may  be  given  by  a technical  high  school,  by  a junior 
college,  or  by  a hospital.  This  is  a terminal  course,  and  is 
not  designed  to  lead  into  a technical  or  professional  nursing 
program. 

Nurse  Aides.  Orderlies,  etc. 

Preparation  for  service  as  a nurse  aide  or  an  orderly.  Or 
other  such  helpers  on  the  health  service  team,  is  usually 
limited  to  on-the-job  training  by  the  institution  using  such 
helpers.  It  may  be  provided  also  in  a technical-vocational 
school.  This  training  is  important  in  order  to  insure  the 
efficient  and  safe  helping  services  these  helpers  can  give.  □ 
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Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


8.  What  do  the  events  surrounding  May  18  teach  us  con- 
cerning a chauvinistic  spirit  in  American  life? 

Along  with  a few  foolish  extremists,  who  burn  draft  cards 
and  flags,  some  of  them  immature  youths,  we  also  have  in 
our  American  society  a spirit  of  chauvinism,  a false  kind  of 
patriotism,  as  reflected  in  the  emotional  manner  in  which 
some  people,  including  some  congressmen,  react  to  these 
foolish  youthful  antics. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson  gave  wise  counsel  at 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
when  he  suggested  that  less  attention  be  given  to  the  “out- 
rageous utterances  of  a few  radical  students  and  that  atten- 
tion be  focused  instead  on  the  “99  percent  plus  of  Americans 
who  are  loyal  to  their  country. 

Despite  this  sound  advice  one  congressman  old  enough  to 
demonstrate  more  maturity  proposed  forgetting  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  of  speech. 

A few  weeks  later  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a bill  making  it  a federal  crime  to  publicly  mutilate 
or  otherwise  desecrate  the  flag,  similar  statements  were  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  One  congressman  proposed  a 
penalty  of  $10,000,  or  five  years  in  jail,  or  both.  “If  you  do 
not  deal  with  these  buzzards  the  nation  will  be  in  a bad 
way.  Another  suggested  taking  flag  burners  500  miles  out  to 
sea,  “handcuff  them,  with  hands  behind  their  backs,  chain  the 
anchor  around  their  neck  and  throw  them  overboard  and  tell 
them  to  swim  to  any  country  that  they  want  to  whose  flag 
they  can  respect.’ 

One  congressman  proposed  the  banning  of  beach  towels, 
pillows,  and  women’s  underwear  decorated  with  the  flag. 
Another  introduced  a bill  that  “would  not  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  plates,  ashtrays,  and  like  trinkets  bearing  the  emblem 
so  long  as  no  offense  is  obviously  intended. 

I would  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Century 
in  viewing  flag-burning  as  “abhorrent.’  But  I would  also 
agree  with  him  that  we  should  be  “concerned  about  something 
more  substantial  than  such  trivia”  as  expressed  in  some  of 
this  Congressional  debate.  And  “should  we  not  ask  who,  other 
than  a few  radical  and  impetuous  students,  is  really  dese- 
crating it  (the  flag)?  If  the  flag  represents,  as  we  believe,  not 
material  and  military  America  but  the  political  faith  and  as- 
piration of  its  people,  who  is  desecrating  those?” 

“We  have  some  candidates:  the  stinking  ghettos  into 
which  big  cities  pack  frustrated,  embittered,  helpless  Negroes; 
the  delaying  tactics  by  which  southern  politicians  keep  Ne- 
groes from  coming  into  their  heritage  as  U.S.  citizens;  the 
disgraceful  life  the  nation  imposes  on  American  Indians, 
Spanish  Americans,  and  migrant  workers;  the  humiliations  to 
which  the  country  still  subjects  the  aged  and  the  insane;  the 
preoccupation  of  the  country  with  power  and  pleasure — these, 


for  a start,  desecrate  the  flag  far  more  than  any  outraged 
Negro  who  spits  on  it  or  any  reckless  white  youth  who 
burns  it. 

“Then  there  is  Vietnam.  . . . While  our  Congress  argues 
about  people  who  burn  a bit  of  bunting,  the  United  States 
scorches  land,  blows  up  humble  homes,  and  burns  thousands 
of  people  to  death  or  until  they  pray  to  die.  That,  more 
than  anything  else,  desecrates  our  flag,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  distrusted  and  feared  banners  around  the  world.  How 
agitated  we  become  when  someone  insults  our  flag,  but 
every  day  in  a hundred  different  ways  we  defile  it,  trample 
its  spirit,  drag  through  the  dirt  the  principles  it  represents. 
If  we  do  not  try  at  home  and  abroad  to  redeem  what  the 
flag  represents,  then  it  will  become  a meaningless  token,  an 
idle  gesture,  a fiction.  And  when  that  happens,  the  flag  will 
be  beyond  desecration. 

(Next  week:  What  can  we  learn  from  the  events  surround- 
ing May  18  about  the  Mennonites  in  their  relation  to  the 
government  today?)  □ 

Whose  God  Is  God? 

In  ancient  times,  each  tribe  had  its  god.  He  was  handy 
in  a fight,  particularly  if  the  other  side  had  a bigger  army. 
When  one  tribe  emerged  victorious  and  occupied  the  con- 
quered territory,  the  winners  picked  up  the  god  of  the 
losers — “just  to  have  him  on  our  team.” 

Then  an  impossible  thing  happened.  One  scrawny  little 
Middle  East  tribe  showed  up  with  the  news  that  there  were 
no  gods  but  one  God!  And  that  He  was  not  the  god  of  one 
country,  but  God-of-everywhere,  Lord  of  all  lords,  King  of 
all  kings. 

Today  we  are  once  again  spectators  to  the  ancient  game 
of  “my  god  is  bigger  than  your  god.”  Nations  shove  shoul- 
ders against  other  nations  and  cry,  “Our  cause  is  just  and 
holy;  truth  is  on  our  side!”  Christians  have  fallen  prey  to 
the  heresy,  enshrining  nationalism  as  their  modern  tribalism. 
Even  Israel,  first  bearers  of  His  worldwide  commission,  have 
stumbled  over  their  theocratic  pride. 

Who  then  is  God?  America’s  God?  Canada’s?  Does  He 
belong  to  the  West?  In  Vietnam,  whose  side  is  He  on? 
Where  does  He  live — in  Hanoi  or  Washington,  Peking  or 
Moscow,  Jerusalem  or  Cairo  or  Beirut? 

The  God  whom  Christ  revealed  is  not  the  ally  of  nations, 
nor  even  of  economic  systems.  He  is  the  champion  of  love, 
mercy,  and  justice,  wherever  they  are  needed.  He  is  the 
God  who  reconciles  enemies,  encourages  peace,  and  builds 
community.  Of  such  a God  we  are  ambassadors,  and  none 
other. 

— James  Fairfield 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


The  following  persons  from  the  Mennonite  Church  attended  MCC’s  September  orientation: 
(Row  one)  Fern  Gerber,  Shirley  Groff,  Janet  Shellenberger,  Carol  Gingerich,  and  Donald 
Zook.  (Row  two)  Wayne  Schantzenbach.  Dennis  Birky,  Eric  Lehman,  and  A1  Stutzman.  (Row 
three)  Dennis  Noe,  David  Gerber,  Carl  Harman.  Stanley  Shetler,  and  Alfred  Geiser.  (Not 
pictured)  Harlan  and  Pauline  Hochstetler  and  Wayne  Keim. 


38  Attend  MCC  Orientation 


Thirty-eight  persons  from  various  Menno- 
nite branches  attended  the  seventh  and  larg- 
est orientation  school  of  1967.  This  brings 
to  169  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
attended  regular  sessions  this  year.  The 
Mennonite  Church  was  represented  by  20 
orientees. 

John  Bleam  and  Rosie  Penner,  two  VS- 
ers,  joined  other  guest  speakers  including 
Luke  Martin,  Laban  Peachey,  and  Willard 
Roth  to  discuss  Christianity  in  action. 

Miss  Penner,  psychiatric  aide  at  Brook 
Lane  Psychiatric  Center,  remarked,  "Re- 
wards come  when  patients  begin  to  trust  me 
and  respect  me.  Bleam,  a volunteer  at 
Junior  Village,  said  he  sees  accomplishment 
in  his  work  when  a child  comes  to  him  and 
asks,  "What  makes  you  so  different?” 

Those  participating  in  the  September  ori- 
entation follow: 

Dennis  Birky,  Foosland,  111.,  has  begun  a 
two-year  assignment  in  Mexico  as  an  agri- 
culturist and  community  development  worker. 
Birky  attended  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kan. 

Alfred  Geiser  of  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  has 
volunteered  for  a three-year  assignment  in 
Korea.  He  graduated  from  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

David  and  Fern  Gerber,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
have  joined  the  Mennonite  service  unit  in 
Crete  for  three  years.  They  both  attended 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  where  he 
received  a BS  degree  in  agriculture  education 
and  she  a BS  degree  in  nursing. 


During  the  next  year  Carol  Gingerich  of 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  will  be  a psychiatric  aide 
at  the  Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  in  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.  She  attended  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School  and  later  was  employed  by 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  of  Goshen. 

Shirley  Groff,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  will  work  at 
the  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron  for  a year. 
After  graduating  from  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School,  she  was  employed  by  Goodville  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Co. 

Carl  Harman,  a 1967  graduate  of  Madison 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has  volunteered 
for  a two-year  assignment  in  Haiti.  He  is  a 
Harrisonburg  native. 

Harlan  and  Pauline  Hochstetler  of  Kalona, 
Iowa,  have  joined  the  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  team  for  three  years  of  service. 
Hochstetler  holds  a BS  degree  in  poultry 
science  from  Iowa  State  University,  Ames. 
Mrs.  Hochstetler  graduated  from  Hesston 
College. 

Wayne  Keim,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  has  begun 
a three-year  assignment  in  Vietnam.  Keim 
attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Eric  Lehman  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a two-year  assignment  at  the 
Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  Lehman  attended  Goshen  College. 

Freeman  and  Naomi  Miller  of  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  have  started  a three-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Nigeria.  Both  received  BS  de- 
grees in  education  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 


Dennis  Noe,  a 1967  graduate  of  Goshen 
College,  will  work  with  the  MCC  portable 
meat  canner  for  two  years.  He  is  from  Eu- 
reka, III. 

Wayne  Schantzenbach  of  Quakertown,  Pa., 
has  begun  a two-year  assignment  at  Junior 
Village  in  Washington,  D.C.  Schantzenbach 
attended  King’s  College. 

Janet  Shellenberger  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
begun  a two-year  assignment  in  Appalachia 
where  she  will  supervise  a home-health  care 
program.  She  received  a BS  degree  in  nurs- 
ing from  Goshen  College  and  an  MS  degree 
in  health  education  from  Indiana  University. 

Stanley  Shetler  of  Blounstown,  Fla.,  has 
begun  a two-year  assignment  in  Yugoslavia. 
Shetler  attended  Hesston  College  and  Chi- 
pola  Junior  College,  Marianna,  Fla. 

Allen  Stutzman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da- 
vid Stutzman  of  Ronan,  Mont.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a two-year  assignment  in  Zambia. 
Stutzman  attended  Ronan  High  School.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Mountain  View  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Kalispell. 

From  Archbold,  Ohio,  Sanford  Wyse  will 
go  first  to  Brussels  for  three  months  of  lan- 
guage study  before  engaging  in  two  years  of 
construction  work  in  the  Congo.  Wyse  at- 
tended Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Donald  Zook,  a 1967  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  will  serve  for 
two  years  in  Haiti  as  a medical  technologist. 
Zook’s  home  is  at  Iowa  City. 

Not  attending  this  orientation  school,  but 
beginning  service  was  Anna  Beiler  of  Nar- 
von.  Pa.  She  has  volunteered  for  a one- 
year  assignment  at  the  MCC  headquarters 
in  Akron. 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Calvin  and  Marie  Shenk  have  been  missionar- 
ies in  Ethiopia  since  1960  under  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Salunga,  Pa. 
They  have  served  at  Nazareth  as  teachers. 

A graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Shenk  has  also  attended  Temple  University. 
Mrs.  Shenk  attended  EMC. 

The  Shenks  began  their  second  term  in  1966 
after  a year’s  furlough.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons:  Douglas,  three,  and  Duane,  six 
months. 
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48,000  to  Receive 
Christmas  Bundles 

Christmas  bundles  will  bring  a delighted 
smile  to  48,000  children  during  the  1967 
Christmas  season.  The  mounds  of  bright, 
towel-wrapped  bundles  generate  sparkly 
eyed,  eager  youngsters. 

Sheldon  Sawatzky,  relief  representative  in 
Taiwan,  reports  that  all  those  who  helped 
distribute  the  1966  bundles  told  him  of  the 
great  cries  of  joy  as  each  child  opened  his 
bundle. 

Sawatzky  said,  “The  bundles  you  prepared 
out  of  love  and  concern  have  come  halfway 
around  the  world  to  cheer  and  brighten  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  these  who  have  experi- 
enced so  much  tragedy  and  hopelessness.’ 

Bundle  distributions  often  give  the  dis- 
tributors a chance  to  tell  those  receiving  the 
bundles  the  story  of  Christ  and  His  love 
for  man. 

The  48,000  bundles  received  this  year  tops 
last  year's  total  by  2,000.  They  came  from 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Bundles  were  brought  in  per- 
son or  sent  to  the  various  collection  and 
processing  centers — Ephrata,  Pa.;  Kitchener, 
Ont.;  Newton,  Kan.;  Reedley,  Calif.;  and 
Yarrow,  B.C. 

A total  of  1,242  volunteers  came  to  the 
centers  to  help  double-check  the  contents  of 
the  bundles.  The  regular  bundles  contain  a 
sweater,  a pair  of  socks,  soap,  and  a toy. 
In  addition,  each  boy  receives  a pair  of 
trousers  with  a belt;  each  girl  a dress  or 
skirt  and  blouse. 

A tropical  bundle  contains  lightweight 
clothing  or  cloth,  a handkerchief,  soap,  and 
a toy.  All  items  are  wrapped  in  a towel  and 
fastened  with  safety  pins. 

This  year  the  bundles  have  been  shipped 
to  Algeria,  Burundi,  Bolivia,  Congo,  Hong 
Kong,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia, 
Korea,  Jordan,  Paraguay,  Tanzania,  and 
Taiwan. 

Vietnamese  Need 
Education  Sponsors 

Tran  thi  Nen  is  14.  Her  mother  died  sud- 
denly in  July  1967.  This  left  the  stepfather, 
two  younger  brothers,  and  herself.  Relatives 
took  the  youngest  child. 

Neighbors  pitied  the  two  older  children 
because  they  thought  the  stepfather  would 
not  keep  them.  They  encouraged  Nen  to  be- 
come a bar  girl.  She  was  attractive  and 
would  be  able  to  support  herself  with  the 
money  she  received  in  this  position. 

Nen  was  not  willing  to  do  this.  Since  the 
family  had  been  too  poor  to  keep  Nen  in 
school,  she  had  completed  only  the  third 
grade.  She  would  have  a hard  time  support- 
ing herself  now  unless  she  could  learn  a 
trade. 

The  Vietnam  Educational  Assistance  Plan 


will  help  families  similar  to  Nen’s  keep  a 
child  in  school.  Sixty  sponsors  are  needed  for 
the  educational  assistance  program  beginning 
in  Vietnam.  Sponsors  are  already  helping  to 
educate  950  children  in  India,  Indonesia, 
Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  Hong  Kong. 

For  $60  a year,  one  child  can  go  to  school. 
The  money  will  pay  for  tuition,  books,  and 
any  other  school  needs  of  the  child.  Spon- 
sored children  will  attend  a school  operated 
by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities. 

The  school  is  located  near  a Saigon  sub- 
urban slum  area,  serving  the  children  of  that 


area.  Marta  Brenden,  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  worker,  will  help  select  those  to  be 
sponsored. 

To  sponsor  a Vietnamese  child,  contact 
Emma  Schlichting,  MCC  Child  Sponsorship 
Program,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

Nen  is  now  being  sponsored  under  the 
Family  Child  Assistance  Plan.  This  program 
enables  families  to  stay  together,  contributes 
to  the  education  of  a child,  and  helps  the 
family  to  become  self-supporting. 

People  are  also  needed  for  this  plan  to 
sponsor  families  in  both  Korea  and  Vietnam. 


MDS  Mobilizes  in  Texas  in  Wake  of  Beulah 


The  new  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  op- 
eration in  Texas,  following  Hurricane  Beu- 
lah, is  under  Regional  III  director  Albert 
Ediger  of  Buhler,  Kan. 

Keith  Schrag,  Mennonite  pastor  from  Pre- 
mont,  Tex.,  and  J.  J.  Warkentin,  experienced 
MDS  foreman  from  Kansas,  are  directly  re- 
sponsible on  the  scene.  Present  operations 
are  centered  about  Premont  and  Falfurrias. 

The  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  MDS  units 
each  are  furnishing  about  12  men  along  with 
men  from  four  Mennonite  congregations  in 
southeast  Texas.  All  will  work  together  for 
10  to  15  days  as  one  unit.  Operations  will 
extend  over  an  area  bounded  by  Three 
Rivers  on  the  north  and  McAllen  and  Har- 
lingen on  the  south,  a range  of  approximate- 
ly 176  north-south  miles. 

Most  of  the  flooded  houses  do  not  have  so 
much  mud  to  be  cleaned  out  as  expected  in 
river  floods.  The  water  rose  and  receded 
gradually,  without  carrying  the  heavy  silt 
typical  of  river  floods  in  the  Midwest.  Yet 
this  disaster  is  so  extensive  that  a large 
number  of  families  will  need  aid  in  return- 
ing to  their  homes. 

The  heavy  deluge  of  rain,  as  much  as 
six  inches  per  hour,  reached  30  inches  in 
some  areas,  resulting  in  all  of  the  rivers  of 
south  Texas  being  heavily  swollen.  One  sixth 
of  Texas  was  declared  to  be  under  water, 
and  large  cities  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand 


were  almost  completely  evacuated. 

The  wide  scope  of  these  Hoods  warrants 
the  assembly  of  an  MDS  unit  this  far  from 
the  homes  of  the  most  concentrated  MDS 
units. 

The  immediate  shoreline  north  of  Browns- 
ville, where  Beulah  entered  land,  was  sub- 
jected to  winds  of  150  miles  an  hour  and 
tidal  waves.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  left 
the  area  and  few  lives  were  lost.  Although 
Port  Isabel  was  nearly  covered  with  water, 
large  areas  of  that  coastline  are  without 
heavy  settlements,  and  the  resulting  damage 
had  not  been  dramatized. 

As  many  as  50  tornadoes  had  been  re- 
ported over  the  southern  end  of  Texas,  ex- 
tending as  far  north  as  Austin,  in  the  center 
of  the  state,  doing  intensive  damage  in  a few 
small  towns.  Had  MDS  units  been  close  by, 
any  of  the  wrecked  villages  might  have  seen 
MDS  activity.  But  most  of  these  have  been 
fairly  well  dissociated  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Hoods  which  followed  at  other  locations. 

Help  is  being  sought  now  only  from 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  There  will 
obviously  be  openings  for  some  rebuilding 
programs  later  if  MDS  men  want  to  help 
and  if  there  are  funds  to  support  such  an 
emergency  program.  Funds  can  be  sent  to 
conference  headquarters  or  MCC,  marked 
for  Texas-Mexico  Disaster  Relief. 


Board  Contributions  Show  Slight  Increase 


After  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  contributions  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  show  a slight  1.6  percent  in- 
crease over  giving  during  a similar  period 
one  year  ago,  according  to  a report  by  treas- 
urer David  Leatherman. 

However,  a considerable  gap  is  created  in 
view  of  the  6.7  percent  projected  increase 
in  contributions  which  was  approved  during 
the  annual  meeting.  In  the  same  six-month 
time  span,  disbursements  increased  4.9  per- 
cent over  those  of  1966. 

Treasurer  Leatherman  said,  “We  are 


carrying  a $31,000  deficit  into  this  year,  in 
addition  to  keeping  up  with  inflationary 
trends.  Whije  the  church  has  responded  well 
financially  to  the  India  famine  appeal,  we 
need  funds  to  operate  our  regular  program. 

He  added  that  it  is  the  church’s  respon- 
sibility to  contribute;  the  administrators  are 
to  keep  spending  within  budget.  At  present 
the  financial  situation  is  serious  unless  con- 
tributions increase  considerably  ^hiring  the 
next  six  months. 

“As  administrators,  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  we  will  need  to  consider  a re- 
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duction  in  program  if  contributions  are  not 
adequate  within  the  next  few  months,” 
stated  Leatherman.  “The  response  of  the 
brotherhood  will  determine  future  direction. 

The  amount  needed  to  meet  the  budget 
for  the  current  year  is  $1,843,500.  This 
amounts  to  a minimal  $31.50  per  member 
in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Goshen  Choirs  Program  Set 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  1967  Fresh- 
man Parents’  Weekend,  Nov.  11  and  12,  at 
Goshen  College  will  be  the  performance  of 
Cherubini’s  “Requiem  Mass  in  C Minor. 

The  Requiem  Mass  will  be  sung  by  the 
combined  Collegiate  and  A Cappella  Choirs, 
accompanied  by  the  College  Orchestra,  and 
directed  by  Dwight  E.  Weldy,  of  the  music 
faculty.  It  will  be  the  first  major  music  work 
to  be  given  by  students  on  campus  this 
school  year. 

The  Collegiate  Choir  is  composed  pri- 
marily of  freshmen,  who  perform  a variety  of 
music  both  sacred  and  secular  during  the 
school  year.  Weekend  tours  are  scheduled 
to  nearby  churches  each  spring. 

The  A Cappella  Choir  is  composed  of 
upperclassmen  who  sing  mainly  sacred  music — 
both  classical  and  modern.  An  extended  tour 
during  spring  vacation  is  a high  point  of  the 
year’s  performances. 

Chairman  for  Freshman  Parents’  Weekend 
will  be  William  Hooley,  dean  of  men.  Mr. 
Hooley  said  he  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
more  than  350  parents  of  freshman  sons  and 
daughters  on  campus  that  weekend. 

Board  Headquarters  Adds 
Two  New  Employees 

The  total  number  of  employees  at  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquarters 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  now  stands  at  55  with  the 
recent  addition  of  Gene  Yoder  and  Sharon 
Lengacher  to  the  staff. 

Yoder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  N.  Yoder 
of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  joined  the  relief  and 
service  staff  Sept.  25  as  district  director  of 
Voluntary  Service  to  assist  Jerry  Miller, 
Ken  Seitz,  and  Roy  Yoder.  He  is  adminis- 
tratively responsible  for  VS  units  in  Alle- 
gheny, Franconia,  Lancaster,  Iowa-Nebraska, 


Gene  Yoder  Sharon  Lengacher 


Illinois,  Ontario,  and  Virginia  conferences. 

Yoder  and  his  wife.  Sue,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wade  H.  Good  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  came  to  Elkhart  after  serving  as  unit 
leaders  at  Woodland  Park,  Colo.  He  is  a 
1966  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  with  a BA  in  music. 

The  Yoders  are  parents  of  a daughter, 
Leann  Joy,  three  months  old.  They  are 
members  of  the  Martin's  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

Sharon  Lengacher,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Lengacher  of  Grabill,  Ind.,  also 
began  employment  Sept.  25  as  mail  clerk 
and  secretary  in  the  audio-visual  depart- 
ment. She  is  a 1964  graduate  ot  Leo  High 
School  in  Grabill  and  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Washington  Stations 
Carry  Broadcasts 

A continuing  year-round  campaign  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts  is  being  conducted  over 
stations  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  listening 
area  with  the  use  of  minute  spots. 

Simon  Schrock,  of  suburban  Fairfax,  Va., 
explained:  “We  have  approximately  30  spots 
a month  on  three  stations,  sponsored  by  in- 
terested Christians  from  the  Washington  area 
as  well  as  friends  from  some  other  com- 
munities. 

"Some  of  us  live  at  Fairfax  and  work  in 
the  area  just  to  be  the  church  here.  Most 
of  us  work  in  Washington  and  fellowship 
with  congregations  there  also.” 

An  extra  announcement  is  added  to  Min- 
ute Broadcasts  carried  by  station  WUST: 
"For  extra  information  call  Fellowship 
Haven  and  lists  a Washington  telephone 
number. 

“Fellowship  Haven  is  a rather  new  mis- 
sion point,”  stated  Schrock.  “This  work 
is  in  a government  housing  project  with 
four  full-time  adult  workers  and  other 
Civilian  Peace  Service  couples  helping. 

"The  spots  on  the  other  two  stations 
simply  carry  a post-office  box  number  in 
the  event  anyone  wishes  to  respond.” 

Schrock  heads  this  project.  He  attends 
Peabody  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  north- 
west Washington.  “Our  use  of  spots  here  is 
the  result  of  what  1 believe  was  God’s  call 
to  action.  I found  myself  at  a red  light, 
waiting,  and  here  came  a convertible  loaded 
with  teenagers,  and  the  radio  going  strong. 

“Almost  every  young  person  carries  his 
pocket  transistor  on  the  street.  Perhaps 
some  will  now  hear;  we  know  some  have 
heard  already.” 

Other  stations  carrying  the  campaign  are 
WHRN,  Herndon,  Va.,  and  WEEL  in 
Fairfax.  This  is  the  third  year  the  group 
has  sponsored  minute  broadcasts  on  WEEL. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  have  a free  brochure 
of  instructions  for  pastors  and  interested  lay- 
men on  how  to  place  the  spots  on  their 
local  stations. 


Argentine  Churches  Plan 
Commemoration 

Like  most  church  meetings,  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Conference,  which  met  recently, 
reviewed  the  year’s  highlights  and  projected 
future  programming  which  includes  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  50th 
anniversary  in  Argentina  in  1969. 

Veteran  missionary  William  Hallman  is 
currently  doing  research  which  will  aid  the 
churches  in  planning  and  carrying  out  an 
accurate  and  meaningful  commemoration.The 
first  Mennonite  missionaries  to  Argentina, 
the  T.  K.  Hersheys  and  J.  W.  Shanks,  first 
arrived  in  1917.  However,  the  church  was 
not  officially  founded  until  1919. 

A highlight  of  this  year  s conference  was 
the  report  of  Miss  Susana  Rodriguez  who 
told  of  teaching  school  at  the  MCC-sponsored 
leprosy  mission  in  eastern  Paraguay.  She 
and  another  young  lady  are  beginning  their 
second  year  of  Voluntary  Service  at  the 
school  supported  by  inter-Mennonite  mission 
boards. 

"Our  enthusiasm  for  the  work  here  is  as 
great  as  it  was  on  the  day  we  arrived,  Miss 
Rodriguez  reported.  “And  we  are  finding 
more  and  more  opportunities  to  serve  the 
people  here  as  we  know  the  needs  better. 

“Personally,  I am  a bit  embarrassed  that 
there  is  so  little  I can  give  compared  to  the 
blessings  I receive  daily,  she  concluded. 

Argentine  Conference  president  Raul 
Garcia  also  delivered  a report  on  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference.  He  will  also  per- 
sonally visit  each  congregation  in  the  next 
year. 

The  dates  for  the  next  conference  session 
are  Jan.  12-14,  1968.  The  theme  will  be 
"The  Ministry  of  the  Believer.” 

India  Mennonites  Observed 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Vietnam 

A day  of  special  prayer  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Service  Fellowship  of  India,  was  ob- 
served Sept.  10  by  Mennonite,  United  Mis- 
sionary Church,  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations within  the  MCSFI  constituency. 

Activities  for  the  day  included  raising  a 
fund  to  support  M.  B.  Devadoss,  an  MCSFI 
volunteer  joining  the  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  team. 

The  prayer  appeal  asked  specifically  that 
the  churches  “pray  that  God  will  bring,  in 
His  own  way,  reconciliation  and  peace  to 
this  land,  for  the  refugees  in  the  camps  and 
clinics,  and  at  the  hospitals,  that  the  de- 
serted farms  and  factories  may  be  rebuilt  to 
bring  happiness  and  plenty  to  the  land.” 

An  MCSFI  release  stated,  “Vietnam  is  a 
beautiful  country  with  a sick  soul — weary 
from  the  long  ravages  of  war.”  Insisting 
that  “the  involvement  of  the  big  powers  on 
both  sides  has  complicated  the  situation,” 
MCSFI  continued,  “the  Vietnamese  sincerely 
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do  not  want  prolongation  of  the  war.  They 
would  prefer  cessation  of  war  and  that  all 
foreigners  leave  their  country. 

"The  situation  calls  for  human  help  and 
sympathy  and  the  healing  balm  of  Gilead 
to  bring  the  two  divided  parts  of  the  same 
country  to  reconciliation  and  love.”  On  the 
basis  of  this  recognition,  M.  B.  Devadoss 
joined  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service  team 
as  a medical  assistant  "to  represent  the 
churches  of  India.” 

Eastern  Board  Appoints 
Three  Overseas  Workers 

Three  persons  were  appointed  for  over- 
seas service  by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  at  its  bimonthly  meeting  Sept.  12. 

Esther  Mack,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  accepted  a 
three-vear  mission  associates  term  as  nurse- 
educator  in  Somalia  with  responsibility  for 
setting  up  the  dresser  training  program  in 
Jamama. 

Arthur  and  Rachel  Kraybill,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  will  be  a houseparent  couple  at  Pine 
Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  as 
two-year  mission  associates. 

Judith  Miller,  Jonestown,  Pa.,  will  serve  a 
two-year  term  as  LPN  assisting  in  the 
clinic  at  San  Felipe,  British  Honduras. 

Volunteers  Open 
Community  Center 

Volunteers  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  have  rented 
a room  in  a shopping  center  in  nearby 
Birdville  as  a base  for  community  service 
activities.  The  room  is  called  Friendship 
Center. 

The  volunteers  said,  "We  feel  the  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a place  and  facility  not 
only  for  Sunday  morning  services,  but 
more  importantly,  for  weekday  activities.” 

Services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning, 
with  Mennonite  ministers  from  Atmore 
assisting  biweekly.  Paul  Dagen,  Richard 
Kling,  and  Oscar  Schrock  minister  in  rota- 
tion. 

VS-ers  in  Guanaja 
Open  Reading  Room 

Guanaja  is  a seaport  town  on  one  of  the 
English-speaking  Bay  Islands  of  Honduras 
where  a Voluntary  Service  unit  was  opened 
in  January  1966.  VS  men  Ken  Martin  and 
Ralph  Nafziger  discovered  that  since  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  on  the  island  was  in 
Spanish,  there  was  very  little  wholesome 
English  literature  available  for  youth  and 
adults  to  read. 

The  VS-ers  believed  that  a library  would 
assist  the  village  people  to  increase  their 
store  of  knowledge  and  would  provide  a 
unique  community  contact.  They  learned 
that  the  community  was  in  favor  of  having  a 


library,  so  they  searched  for  an  appropriate 
location. 

In  December  1966  the  VS-ers  found  a 
small  room  for  rent  near  the  center  of 
town.  The  owner  furnished  lumber  and  paint 
for  them  to  repair  and  construct  furniture. 
Martin  and  Nafziger  repaired  and  painted 
the  room,  made  shelves  for  the  books,  and 
constructed  tables  on  the  patio  so  that  peo- 
ple could  sit  there  to  read. 

Books  were  acquired  through  organizations 
such  as  Books  Abroad  and  Books  for  Friend- 
ship and  through  interested  friends  in  the 
States.  The  Standard  Fruit  Company  li- 
brary in  La  Ceiba  provided  pockets,  cards, 
and  other  library  supplies.  The  VS-ers 
classified  the  books  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System,  and  by  June  1967,  the 
reading  room  was  ready. 

Response  from  the  community  has  been 
good.  Some  of  the  local  ladies  assisted  as 
librarians  while  the  VS-ers  were  on  vaca- 
tion. They  hope  that  more  local  people  will 
be  involved  as  assistant  librarians  in  the 
future. 

Eastern  Board  of  Missions 
Establishes  Personnel  Office 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  established  a personnel  office 
within  its  headquarters  at  Salunga,  Pa. 
Until  the  present  time  each  department  had 
been  responsible  for  its  own  recruiting  and 
processing  procedures. 

The  personnel  office  will  be  responsible 
for  the  promotion  of  personnel  needs, 
cultivation  of  personnel  contacts,  and 
recruitment  of  people  for  home  missions, 
overseas  missions,  and  institutions.  This 
office  will  also  handle  office  management 
and  general  administration  of  the  head- 
quarters services. 

Larrv  W.  Newswanger  was  appointed 
Sept.  12  as  the  secretary  for  personnel 
services. 

Newswanger  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Janet  Weaver,  were  VS  unit  leaders  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  1962  to  1964.  Prior 
to  this  he  was  employed  as  a bookkeeper 
clerk  by  the  Blue  Ball  Machine  Company, 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  and  as  a salesclerk  by  C.  H. 
Marshall,  Inc.,  Media,  Pa. 

The  couple  are  graduates  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  School,  class  of  1958.  Newswanger 
graduated  from  Birmingham  Southern  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  August  1967,  with 
a BS  in  psychology. 

MBI  Releases  New  Record 

Great  Hymns  from  the  Masters  has  just 
been  released  by  Word  Records.  The  album 
is  recorded  by  a cappella  groups  of  The 
Mennonite  Hour  Singers:  the  mixed  choir  and 
men’s  quartet.  Soloists  include  Marvin  Miller, 
Ira  Zook,  and  David  Augs burger. 

The  album  features  a collection  of  melodies 


from  the  master  composers  and  their  choice 
symphonic  themes.  Mennonite  Hour  speaker 
David  Augsburger  said  of  the  record,  “It  is 
a moving  spiritual  experience  of  witness  and 
praise.  These  well-loved  melodies  emphasize 
the  joy  of  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ  and  have 
long  been  favorites  among  Christians  every- 
where.” 

Selections  on  the  album  include  “Joyful, 
Joyful,  We  Adore  Thee,  Beethoven;  “Glo- 
rious Things  of  Thee  Are  Spoken,”  Haydn; 
"In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding,”  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy;  and  “Thine  Is  the  Glory,” 
Handel. 

In  mono  or  stero  at  $4.98,  the  12-inch 
LP  is  available  now  from  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Harrisonburg,  Va.  For  a limited  time 
the  albums  are  offered  at  a discount  of  50 
cents  for  the  first  record  purchased  and  one 
dollar  less  for  each  additional  album  pur- 
chased. This  offer  includes  any  Mennonite 
Hour  album. 

Nazareth  Academy 
Holds  Seminar 

Thirty  persons  participated  in  the  first 
Bible  seminar  of  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  held  at  the  Nazareth  Bible  Academy, 
Aug.  7-20. 

Calvin  Shenk  directed  studies  in  2 Timothy. 
Nathan  and  Arlene  Hege  organized  work- 
shops on  family  living.  Rohrer  Eshleman, 
MD,  gave  two  lectures  on  sex. 

During  the  second  week  Nevin  Horst  led 
studies  on  the  church.  He  stressed  the  priest- 
hood of  believers  and  the  importance  of 
koinonia  fellowship  groups  in  the  church. 

Family  workshop  groups  discussed  the 
purpose  of  marriage,  responsibilities  of 
husbands  and  wives,  ways  to  encourage  love 
and  respect  for  one’s  partner,  the  working 
woman,  the  responsibility  of  the  church  to 
the  home,  and  cultural  changes  which  affect 
the  home. 

In  a poll  concerning  motives  for  marriage, 
participants  listed  the  following:  to  love 
and  be  loved,  to  have  children,  to  con- 
tribute to  society,  for  sex,  to  please  parents, 
to  provide  a helper,  to  live  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God. 

Seventeen  advanced  dressers — four  girls 
and  thirteen  boys — were  graduated  from  the 
HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  Sept. 
9.  Nathan  Hege  gave  the  graduation  ad- 
dress. Ato  Fissiha  Wandimagegnehu  reported 
that  the  hospital  has  graduated  about  500 
dressers  since  its  school  was  opened  in  1962. 
A class  of  primary  dresser  students  will  be 
enrolled  in  October. 

The  first  quarterly  of  the  primary  Sunday 
school  materials  published  by  the  Globe  Pub- 
lishing House  is  now  on  sale  at  Menno 
Bookstore,  Addis  Ababa.  These  booklets  for 
first  graders  include  a Bible  story  and  a full- 
page  picture  to  color. 
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The  Mennonite  Yearbook  office  and  your 
conference  secretary  need  the  complete  street 
address  of  city  churches  and  the  telephone 
numbers  of  churches  having  offices.  This  in- 
formation should  reach  us  by  November  15, 
1967,  to  be  included  in  the  1968  Yearbook. 

The  following  addresses  are  not  listed 
in  Overseas  Missionary  Directory,  Fall,  1967 
(insert  in  Sept.  26  Gospel  Herald).  Laura 
Kurtz  and  Stella  Newswanger,  Box  128, 
Musoma,  Tanzania. 

Fifty-first  Annual  Bible  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Hanover  Mennonite  Church,  563 
Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331.  Speakers  are 
G.  Irvin  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Norman  Kolb,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

David  Kniss,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  was  in- 
stalled as  a licensed  pastor  for  the  Aston 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  1. 
Amos  Sweigart  was  in  charge  of  the  service 
assisted  by  Robert  Quackenbos,  former  pastor 
of  the  congregation. 

Women’s  Retreat  at  Eastern  Board  Head- 
quarters, Salunga,  Pa.,  Oct.  26.  Mrs.  Harold 
(Connie)  Stauffer’s  theme  will  be  "Consider 
Him.”  For  reservation  and  information  write 
Mrs.  Lloyd  H.  Weaver,  501  Strasburg  Pike, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17602.  Phone  717  687-6019 
or  717  393-4464. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Two  at 

First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  one  at 
Evangelical  Mennonite,  Millersville,  Pa.; 
seven  at  Groveland,  Pipersville,  Pa.;  seven 
at  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111. ; twenty-one  at  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.;  two  at  Marietta,  Pa.;  eleven 
at  Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  one  at  First 
Mennonite,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Special  Meetings:  Ralph  Shank,  Myers- 
town,  Pa.,  at  Hershey,  Dover,  Pa.,  Oct.  15- 
22.  Harry  Shetler,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  at  Ma- 
ple Grove,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Oct.  19- 
22.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Rocky  Ridge,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Oct.  21-23. 
George  Elsasser,  McArthur  Mills,  Ont.,  at 
Floradale,  Ont.,  Oct.  22-29.  Lester  Hoover, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Columbia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  22-29,  and  at  Blainsport,  Pa.,  Nov. 
11-19.  Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Lan- 
disville.  Pa.,  Oct.  22-29.  Paul  Landis,  Lan- 
disville.  Pa.,  at  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Oct.  22-29. 
David  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  22-29.  Harlan  Hoover, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  at  Marietta,  Pa.,  Oct. 
22-29.  Keith  Esch,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
Arnold  Cressman,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  at 
Geiger,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Oct.  25-29. 
Harlan  Steffen,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  at  Yellow 
Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  5. 
Nelson  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  St. 


Jacobs,  Ont.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  5.  John  R. 
Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  First  Menno- 
nite, Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  2-5.  John  M. 
Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  First  Mennonite, 
Vineland,  Ont.,  Nov.  2-5,  and  at  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  Nov.  12-19.  Sam  Glick,  Belleville,  Pa., 
at  First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  5- 
12.  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Lanham,  Md.,  at 
Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  5-12.  Elam 
Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Nov.  11-19.  Howard  Schmitt,  Hes- 
peler,  Ont.,  at  Hawkesville,  Ont.,  Nov.  14- 
19. 

Dale  Schumm,  Bihar,  India,  is  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  work  at  Latehar,  Pal- 
amau  District,  since  the  departure  of  John 
Beachys.  He  and  his  wife  also  oversee  a 
school  hostel  of  74  children  and  five  small 
churches. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Fisher,  Accra,  Ghana,  re- 
cently accepted  a position  teaching  24  ten- 
year-olds  at  the  Ridge  Church  School  there. 
She  wrote,  “The  buildings  are  very  modern, 
and  they  have  good  supplies  and  aids. 
Some  of  the  teachers  are  Ghanaian  and  some 
European,  with  a Ghanaian  principal.” 

George  and  Lena  Weber  reported  that 
they  are  busily  located  at  Kwahu  Hospital, 
P.O.  Box  27,  Mpraeso,  Ghana.  Weber  stated 
that  he  has  a heavy  teaching  load,  and  his 
wife  is  responsible  for  the  female  ward  at 
the  hopsital. 

“The  hospital,  built  by  Nkrumah's  govern- 
ment, is  extravagantly  modern,”  he  com- 
mented. “Some  of  the  equipment  is  now  not 
being  used  because  the  hospital’s  budget  has 
been  severely  cut  back.  In  the  Nkrumah 
era  medical  treatment  was  free;  now  fees 
are  charged.  So  the  hospital  has  quite  a few 
empty  beds.  ” 

J.  D.  Graber  related  that  he  recently 
signed  bond  for  $2,000  to  bail  a young 
English  lad  out  of  jail  near  Tumbagora 
after  he  had  been  involved  in  a cycle  ac- 
cident and  beaten  by  a mob  that  gathered. 
The  lad,  a worker  with  Catholic  Relief, 


Calendar 


Board  of  Education,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  20,  21. 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22- 
26. 

School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 


turned  out  to  be  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Percival  Griffiths,  author  of  three  books 
on  India. 

Sixteen  Japanese  Mennonite  Brethren 

pastors  and  North  American  missionaries  met 
recently  in  Japan  to  evaluate  church  exten- 
sion and  evangelism.  In  1966  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Japan  baptized  78  persons  to 
bring  the  total  membership  there  to  571. 

John  Coffmans  returned  from  London, 
England,  Oct.  6.  Their  furlough  address  will 
be  Box  54,  Vineland,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Change  of  address:  Ruth  Gamber  to  109 
W.  Vine,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Daniel  S.  Lapp, 
from  Perkasie,  Pa.,  to  Route  7,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  17602.  Tel.:  393-8358. 

Local  Sunday  school  superintendents  are 
asked  to  return  their  Annual  Sunday  School 
Report  and  Standard  Check-up  blanks  to 
their  District  Conference  Secretary  this  week. 
These  are  necessary  for  the  District  Secre- 
tary to  compile  his  report  and  their  statistics. 
These  reports  are  essential  to  Curriculum 
planners,  writers,  and  editors  of  our  Sunday 
school  and  summer  Bible  school  and  other 
Christian  educational  workers.  They  also 
serve  many  other  purposes  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  The  various  church  boards  and  com- 
mittees use  them  in  their  planning  and  prep- 
aration of  materials  for  you  to  use  in  turn. 
These  reports  should  reflect  our  local  schools 
and  churches  as  accurately  as  possible.  How- 
ever, if  records  are  missing,  or  may  be  in- 
complete, a careful  estimate  should  be  made 
to  fill  in  all  the  blanks. — General  Sunday 
school  Secretary. 

“Hunger  in  India,”  a 53-frame  filmstrip 
with  a 10-minute  tape-recorded  narration 
depicting  the  famine  conditions  in  India, 
particularly  Bihar,  is  now  ready  for  booking 
from  MCC.  It  tells  how  MCC  and  the  Men- 
nonite mission  boards  are  attempting  to  help 
in  this  emergency  situation. 

Produced  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  filmstrip  may  be  rented  free  of 
charge  or  for  a small  fee  from  conference 
offices  and  from  the  MCC  offices  in  Akron, 
Pa.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Kitchener,  Ont.;  and 
Yarrow,  B.C. 

The  Voluntary  Service  office  in  Salunga, 
Pa.,  recently  received  a letter  from  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Boys’  Club  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  expressing  appreciation  for  the  services 
of  John  David  Landis,  Mobile  VS-er,  in  his 
work  with  boys. 

The  letter  said  in  part,  “I  want  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  Boys’  Clubs  of  Mobile, 
boys,  staff,  board  of  directors,  and  myself 
for  your  generosity  in  letting  John  Landis 
volunteer  his  time  to  our  organization.” 

Good  Shepherd  School,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  has  a total  enrollment  of  238 
students,  130  of  whom  are  day  students. 
Nineteen  Presbyterian  students  ^om  other 
African  countries  who  formerly  attended 
school  in  Egypt  have  enrolled.  Because  of 
insufficient  dormitory  space  on  campus,  16 
pupils  in  grades  one  to  three  live  at  the 
American  Lutheran  compound. 
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Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Sanford  A.  and  Marilyn  Fay  (Mayer), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Lisa  Fave,  Sept.  20, 
1967. 

Bechtel,  Devon  E.  and  LaVerda  (Kropf), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Ronald  Eugene,  Sept. 
21,  1967. 

Borntrager,  John  and  Rowene  (Stoltzfus), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Janice  Kay,  Aug. 
24,  1967. 

DeLeon,  Guadalupe  and  Magdalen  (Vallejo), 
Mathis,  Tex.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Primitivo, 
Sept.  12, 1967. 

DeLeon,  Julian  and  Delores  (Hernandez), 
Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  tenth  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Ruth,  Aug.  15, 1967. 

Dintaman,  Walter  and  Clara  (Wideman),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Michele,  Sept. 
11,  1967. 

Elufs,  Josdr  and  Bertha  (Flores),  Mathis,  Tex., 
first  child,  Josd(  Jr.,  Aug.  13,  1967. 

Erb,  Harry  and  Laverne  (Burkholder), 
Vineland,  N.J.,  first  child,  Judith  Anne,  Sept. 
20,  1967. 

Guedea,  Ruperto  and  Rachel  (Bixler),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  fourth  daughter,  Hope  Soledad,  Aug. 
24,  1967. 

Harnish,  Joe  and  Janet  (Oyer),  Newton,  Kan., 
first  child,  Jason  Matthew,  Aug.  29,  1967. 

Horner,  Larry  and  Gloria  (Wagler),  Topeka, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Larry  Joseph,  Sept.  5,  1967. 

Hostettler,  Paul  and  Martha  (Raber),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jody  Charlene,  Sept.  11,  1967 

Houdeshell,  Ray  and  Esther  (Ressler),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tina 
Cheri,  born  June  21,  1967;  received  for  adoption, 
July  27,  1967. 

Huber,  John  and  Martha  (Knechtel),  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Duane  Edward, 
Aug.  2,  1967. 

Kauffman,  Merrill  and  Shirley  (Stalter),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Steven  Eric, 
Sept.  21,  1967. 

Keeran,  Roy  and  Zelda  (Zook),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Vincent  Lewis,  July 
28,  1967. 

Lehman,  Paul  and  Mary  Ellen  (Ruth),  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  second  son,  Philip  Kent,  Sept.  6.  1967. 

Martin,  Warren  W.  and  Verna  (Good),  Oley, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  Michael  Dean,  Sept. 
3,  1967. 

Mendoza,  Domingo  and  Paula  (Adame),  Mathis, 
Tex.,  second  son,  Rodolfo,  June  29,  1967. 

Miller,  Curt  and  Iralee  (Newell),  Boulder, 
Colo.,  first  daughter,  Tracey  Lee,  Apr.  16,  1967. 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline  (Miller),  Katmandu, 
Nepal,  first  child,  Lisa  Elaine,  Sept.  26,  1967. 

Moffett,  Mark  and  Marilyn  (Liechty),  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  second  daughter,  Bonnie,  Aug.  17, 
1967. 

Moyer,  Carl  and  Jean  (Wenzel),  Denver,  Colo., 
first  child,  Lori  Jean,  Aug.  23,  1967. 

Moyer,  Charles  and  Carolyn  (Ropp),  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.,  second  son,  Michael  Lee,  July  25,  1967. 

Nice,  Cecil  and  Judy  (Lehman),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Beverly  Paige,  Aug. 
11,  1967. 

Paiz,  Juan  and  Lenor  (Calunga),  Mathis,  Tex., 
second  and  third  children,  first  and  second  daugh- 
ters, Fransisca  and  Julia,  Aug.  7,  1967. 

Peifer,  Martin  E.  and  Joyce  (Hoover),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  and  third  children,  first  and  second 
sons,  M.  Keith  and  M.  Dean,  Sept.  25,  1967. 

Schrock,  Oscar  T.  and  Glennys  (Showalter),  At- 
more,  Ala.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Myron  Daniel, 
Sept.  2,  1967. 

Shank,  Wayne  and  Miriam  (Martin),  Mobile, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Sheryl  Yvonne,  Sept.  1,  1967. 

Shenk,  Paul  L.  and  Shelby  (Harnish),  New 
Providence,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Roger 


Lee,  Aug.  27,  1967.  (First  son  deceased.) 

Sigler,  Donald  and  Roberta  (Bell),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  son,  Robert  Todd,  Aug.  12, 
1967. 

Snyder,  Howard  and  Carolyn  (Nafziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Renee  Lynn,  Sept. 
17,  1967. 

Thompson,  Dick  and  Maude  (Miller),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Larry  Lee,  June  5,  1967. 

Walters,  Fred  L.  and  Verda  M.  (Hartzler), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Marilyn  Louise, 
July  20,  1967. 

Wyse,  Richard  and  Linda  (Wagner),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Darcey  Heather, 
Apr.  21,  1967. 

Yoder,  Perry  E.  and  Gail  (Peak),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Allan  Wade,  Sept.  9,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Dagen — Kreider. — Clarence  L.  Dagen  and 
Esther  M.  Kreider,  both  of  Willow  Street,  Pa., 
Byerland  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  Sept. 
30,  1967. 

Dutcher — Bechtel. — David  Ray  Dutcher,  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Lorraine  S. 
Bechtel,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Pottstown  cong.,  by 
Norman  H.  Bechtel  and  Frank  Dutcher,  Sept. 

16,  1967. 

Ehst — Myers. — John  Elist,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Boyertown  cong.,  and  Beverly  Myers,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Lansdale  cong.,  by  Willard  M.  Swartley,  June 

17,  1967. 

Cane — Cassel. — Frederick  C.  Gane,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Janet  Louise  Cassel, 
Line  Lexington  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Ruloff 
and  Floyd  Hackman,  July  15,  1967. 

Godwin — Byard. — Mike  Godwin  and  Lois  Byard, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Richard  W.  Yoder,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Horst — Barge. — J.  Nelson  Horst,  New  Holland 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Norma  H.  Barge,  Ronks,  Pa., 
Paradise  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Kauffman — Baker. — Donald  Kauffman,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  and  Sharon  Baker,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Richard  W.  Yoder, 
Sept.  10,  1967. 

Keener — Metzler. — Kenneth  N.  Keener,  Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Florence  W.  Metzler, 
Holtwood,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Keener,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

King — Yoder. — Dwight  Y.  King,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Pershing  Street  cong.,  and  Kathleen  G.  Yo- 
der, Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by  Sanford 
E.  King  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  Sept.  2, 
1967. 

Lovett — Yoder. — Lewis  Eugene  Lovett,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Katie  Eileen 
Yoder,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by 
Archie  Crockett,  assisted  by  Roy  S.  Koch,  Sept. 
16, 1967. 

Lozano — Garcia. — Israel  Lozano,  Alice  (Tex.) 
cong.,  and  Dominga  Garcia,  Sondia,  Tex.,  Calvary 
cong.,  by  Paul  Conrad,  Sept.  16,  1967. 

Martin — Groff. — Jerry  F.  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  Linda  L.  Groff,  Stevens,  Pa.,  both  of  Martin- 
dale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Miller — Hartzler. — Willis  Miller,  Qoshen,  Ind., 
and  Janet  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford  cong., 
by  Ejno  Steiner,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Musser — Zartman. — Marlin  Musser  and  Patricia 
Zartman,  both  of  Bethany  cong.,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
by  A.  Willard  Shertzer,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Roes — Zehr. — Norman  Samuel  Roes,  Milverton, 
Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  and  Sharon  Kathleen 
Zehr,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Vernon 
Zehr,  Sept.  23,  1967. 

Short — Jiminez. — Terry  W.  Short  and  Margaret 


Jiminez,  both  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by 
Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Sept.  16,  1967. 

Steiner — Siegrist. — Roy  Steiner,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
County  Line  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ellen  Siegrist, 
Troupsburg,  N.Y.,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Melvin 
L.  Kauffman,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Taylor — Bartlett. — Kenneth  Taylor,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Morningside  cong.,  and  Beverly  Bartlett, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Warden  Park  cong.,  by  John  H. 
Hess. 

Widmer — Graber. — Stanley  A.  Widmer,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  and  Martha  Ann  Graber,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  both  of  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Vernon  S. 
Gerig,  Sept.  24,  1967. 

Yoder — Beachey. — Melvin  N.  Yoder  and  Martha 
Beachey,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong., 
by  Paul  R.  Miller,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Yoder — Kramer. — Orden  M.  Yoder  and  Sara 
Ann  Kramer,  both  of  Dover,  Del.,  Central  cong., 
by  Daniel  V.  Y oder. 

Zeiset — Weaver. — Henry  Zeiset,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Erisman’s  cong.,  and  Gladys  Weaver,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  Welsh  Mountain  cong.,  by  Clair  B. 
Eby,  Sept.  23,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Cingerich,  Moses,  son  of  Joseph  and  Magda- 
lene (Lebold)Gingerich,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  May  31,  1882;  died  Sept.  4,  1967;  aged  85  y. 
3 m.  3 d.  On  Feb.  27,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Magdalene  Gerber,  who  died  June  7,  1955.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (William  and  Joseph)  and  3 daugh- 
ters (Elmina — Mrs.  Noah  Brenneman,  Helena — Mrs 
Austin  Zehr,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  William  Mayer).  He 
was  a member  of  Steinman’s  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Sept.  7,  with  Emanuel  Stein- 
man,  Albert  Zehr,  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber 
officiating. 

Kramer,  Michael,  son  of  David  and  Susan 
(Schwartz)  Kramer,  was  born  at  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Sept.  17,  1967;  died  Sept.  22,  1967;  aged  5 d. 
Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Schwartz),  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  D.  Kramer), 
and  paternal  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilmer  W.  Kramer).  Graveside  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery,  Sept.  25,  with 
Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Kreider,  Elmer  S.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ella 
Nora  (Stoner)  Kreider,  was  born  in  Manheim 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1897;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  18, 
1967;  aged  70  y.  4 m.  3 d.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  (Esther  Minnich),  5 daughters  (Esther — 
Mrs.  Daniel  Landis,  Edna — Mrs.  Jacob  Ginder, 
Dorothy- — Mrs.  William  Ruppert,  Betty — Mrs. 
Curtis  Funk,  and  Arlene),  2 sons  (Melvin  and 
Lester),  18  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Bertha 
Harnish  and  Mrs.  Blair  Otto),  2 brothers  (Abram 
and  Jacob),  and  his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Kreider).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mountville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
21,  with  Elmer  Kennel  and  Christ  Charles  of- 
ficiating. 

Leupp,  Christian,  son  of  William  and  Cathernia 
(Yoder)  Leupp,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Dec.  7,  1890;  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
Bill,  near  Waldron,  Mich.,  Sept.  21,  1967;  aged 
76  y.  9 m.  14  d.  In  1912  he  was  married  to 
Lena  Clair,  who  died  Feb.  28,  1920.  In  1923  he 
was  married  to  Hazel  Flint  Vonier,  who  died 
Dec.  5,  1954.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Virgil,  Harold, 
Lowell,  Frank,  and  Donald),  3 daughters  (Flossy 
Fling,  Helen,  and  Edna),  12  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild.  One  brother  (Simon)  and  one 
sister  (Dina)  preceded  him  in  death.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Salem  Church,  near  Wal- 
dron, Sept.  23,  with  Earl  Stuckey  officiating. 

Long,  Reuel  Nathan,  son  of  David  and  Anna 
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(Horst)  Long,  was  born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  20,  1898;  died  at  his  home  in  Sterling,  111., 
Sept.  23,  1967;  aged  69  y.  3 d.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  (Ida),  one  son  (Daryl),  one  daughter  (Joyce— 
Mrs.  Elwood  Graber),  one  sister  (Rhoda — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Ebersole),  one  brother  (Menno),  and  10 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Science 
Ridge  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  26,  with  Edwin  J.  Stalter  officiating. 

Swartzendruber,  Lawrence,  son  of  George  and 
Naomi  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Nov.  27,  1913;  died  at  the  Scheurer  Hos- 
pital, Pigeon,  Mich.,  following  hospitalization 
with  a brain  tumor.  Sept.  2,  1967;  aged  53  y. 
9 m.  6 d.  On  June  4,  1936,  he  was  married  to 
Iva  Gunden,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  and  4 sons  (Roma  Jean — Mrs.  Alfred 
Bontrager,  Dale,  Karen,  Dennis,  Leland,  and  Ar- 
lin),  5 grandchildren,  his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Lena 
Swartzendruber),  2 brothers  (Edwin  and  Glenn), 


and  3 sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  Herbert  Albrecht, 
Velma — Mrs.  Ira  Esch,  and  Edna — Mrs.  Gerald 
Gascho).  His  father  preceded  him  in  death  by  26 
days.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pigeon  River 
Conservative  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  5 with  Earl  Maust,  Jesse  Yoder,  and 
Willard  Mayer  officiating. 

Yoder,  Eldora  Fern,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Lydia  (King)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Feb.  15,  1915;  died  from  heart  trouble  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Sept.  20,  1967;  aged  52  y. 
7 m.  5 d.  On  Aug.  11,  1942,  she  was  married  to 
Philip  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Myron,  Lowell,  and  Ramona)  and  2 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Ida  Hershberger  and  Golda — Mrs.  Elmer 
Hershberger).  A son  (Richard)  died  in  infancy.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Sept.  23,  with  Ralph  M. 
Smucker  and  Elmer  Hershberger  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Fairview  Cemetery. 


of  Jerusalem’s  second  temple,  built  by  King 
Solomon  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army 
in  A.D.  70. 

Many  Orthodox  Jews  would  like  to  see  the 
temple  rebuilt,  he  said,  but  this  could  only 
be  done  on  the  site  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
a sacred  Moslem  shrine,  which  adjoins  the 
Wailing  Wall. 

Jewish  law  prohibits  the  destruction  of  a 
temple  of  another  religion,  but  some  Jews 
expect  the  mosque  will  be  leveled  by  an 
earthquake  as  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment book  of  Zechariah,  Mr.  Stoehr  said. 
Then  they  would  rebuild  the  temple. 

© © © 

Two  views  of  ecumenism — one  hailing  the 
progress  of  “secular  ecumenism’’  and  the 
other  warning  against  a “superchurch” — 
were  presented  to  more  than  1,800  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  leaders  meeting  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Items  and  Comments 


Two  years  ago  there  were  an  estimated 

25.000  believers  in  Nichiren  Shoshu  (True 
Buddhism)  in  the  United  States.  Today  there 
are  40,000  and  Masayasu  Sadanaga,  chief  of 
the  joint  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  says 

2.000  new  converts  are  being  added  each 
month. 


Three-thousand-year-old  pyramids,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  buried  by  lava  flow  in 
50  B.C.,  have  been  unearthed  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Cuicuilco,  in  Mexico.  Archae- 
ological diggings  indicate  that  an  advanced 
civilization  existed  in  the  area  millenniums 
ago. 

© e © 

The  five  millionth  copy  of  a surprise  best 
seller  published  a year  ago  was  presented  to 
the  American  Bible  Society’s  president  Ed- 
mund F.  Wagner,  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

A special  edition  of  “Good  News  for 
Modern  Man,”  the  New  Testament  in 
Today’s  English  Version,  was  given  him  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Howard  Moody  Morgan, 
pastor  of  the  Chambers-Wylie  Memorial 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Prepared  originally  for  new  readers  and 
those  who  speak  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage, only  150,000  copies  of  the  TEV  were 
produced  by  the  first  press  run.  To  meet 
increasing  demands  for  the  popular  paper- 
back since  its  publication  in  September,  1966, 
a total  of  21  printings  of  the  first  edition 
have  produced  over  6,500,000  copies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  first  printing  of  the  first  revision 
is  now  on  the  press. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Bratcher,  of  Setauket,  L.I., 
headed  the  TEV  translation  committee  and 
contemporary  line  drawings  were  provided 
by  Swiss  artist  Annie  Vallotton. 

The  TEV  is  available  from  the  nonprofit 
American  Bible  Society  at  25  cents  a copy 
and  can  be  purchased  singly  or  in  quantity 
from  Bible  House,  ABS  headquarters,  1865 
Broadway,  N.Y.  10023.  The  TEV  can  also 


be  obtained  through  any  of  the  Society’s 
regional  offices  or  associated  Bible  Societies. 

o o o 

A former  Minneapolis  Protestant  clergyman 
who  has  lived  in  Israel  for  the  past  five 
years  holds  that  many  Orthodox  Jews  in 
Israel  are  “fervently  waiting  for  the  Messiah. 

The  Reverend  Richard  Stoehr  said  the 
Six-Day  War  in  June  and  Israel’s  “miracu- 
lous delivery”  had  created  “a  tremendous 
Messianic  expectation.” 

Mr.  Stoehr  was  with  Israeli  troops  that 
entered  Arab-held  Old  Jerusalem  and  said 
it  was  a “tremendous  sight”  to  see  the 
Israelis  at  the  Wailing  Wall  after  being  denied 
access  to  it  for  20  years. 

The  Wailing  Wall  is  all  that  remains  today 


“We  (Catholics  and  Protestants)  will  get 
closer  to  each  other  faster,”  declared 
Father  John  B.  Sheerin,  editor  of  the 
Catholic  World,  “through  joint  Christian 
participation  in  the  mission  of  the  church  in 
the  world  than  in  classical  theological  dia- 
logue.” 

Noting  that  ecumenism  is  not  generating 
much  interest  among  the  laity.  Father 
Sheerin  said  the  movement  needs  “popular 
leaders,  men  with  ‘charism’  (the  divine  gift 
of  leadership),  to  bring  this  movement  down 
to  grass  roots. 

“Billy  Graham  has  this  charism.  If  we 
could  get  him  interested  in  ecumenism,  we 
could  bring  it  to  the  grass  roots.” 

Father  Sheerin  made  his  remarks  to  a 
unique  National  Consultation  on  the  Church 
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by  Gerald  C.  Studer 

This  book  contains  the  biography  of  Christopher  Dock, 
father  of  American  pedagogy,  plus  a modern  translation  of 
his  complete  works.  Included  in  the  book  are  two  full 
color  plates:  a portrait  of  Mr.  Dock,  and  one  of  his 
illustrated  writings. 


American  colonial  history  has  many  heroes.  Christopher 
Dock,  the  skillful  eighteenth-century  schoolmaster  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  them.  His  famous 
School  Management  published  in  1770  reveals  how 
advanced  his  ideas  were  even  for  today.  This  was  the 
first  book  on  teaching  that  was  published  in  America. 
Christopher  Dock:  Colonial  Schoolmaster  is  a significant 
addition  to  the  history  of  American  education  and  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  $8.95 
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in  Community  Life,  a cooperative  effort  in- 
volving 14  Protestant  denominations,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  National  and 
Ohio  Councils  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Clarence  Jordan,  director  of  the 
interracial  Koinonia  Farm  in  Americus,  Ga., 
said  that  the  church  is  not  going  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  contemporary  society 
by  putting  up  some  ecumenical  superstruc- 
ture. 

“The  real  scandal  of  Christianity,”  as- 
serted Dr.  Jordan,  “is  not  its  dividedness 
but  its  materialism  and  its  denial  of  the 
faith.  1 cannot  see  uniting  two  segregated 
churches  without  resulting  in  a bigger  mon- 
ster.” 

o o e 

Accusing  the  cigarette  industry  of  “ped- 
dling a deadly  weapon  ...  for  financial 
gain,”  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  outlined 
a three-pronged  legislative  attack  on  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  New  York  Democrat  discussed  his 
plans  for  Congressional  action  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  First  World  Conference  on 
Smoking  and  Health  in  New  York. 

Charging  the  cigarette  companies  with 
“total  inattention  to  public  responsibility,” 
Senator  Kennedy  said: 

“Each  year  cigarettes  kill  five  times  more 
Americans  then  do  traffic  accidents.  Lung 
cancer  alone  kills  as  many  as  die  on  the 
road.  The  cigarette  industry  is  peddling  a 
deadly  weapon.  It  is  dealing  in  people’s 
lives  for  financial  gain.” 

He  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  “tre- 
mendous economic  power  of  producers, 
cigarettes  would  have  been  banned  years 
ago.” 

o o o 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  the  first  layman  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  is  recommended  in  the  October 
issue  of  Esquire  as  the  ideal  Republican 
presidential  candidate  in  1968. 

Over  a cover  picture  of  Mr.  Miller,  an 
industrialist  from  Columbus,  Ind.,  Esquire 
asserts  that  "this  man  ought  to  be  the  next 
president  of  the  United  States.” 

The  article,  written  by  Steven  V.  Roberts, 
political  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
is  called  “Is  It  Too  Late  for  a Man  of 
Honesty,  High  Purpose,  and  Intelligence  to 
Be  Elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1968?” 


Women  wearing  miniskirts  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  Vatican  City,  according  to 
orders  issued  to  Pontifical  Guards. 

The  guards  have  been  instructed  to  escort 
all  miniskirted  girls  back  to  the  borders  of 
the  Vatican  State.  Although  the  new  rules 
are  unofficial,  the  guards  have  been  vigor- 
ously enforcing  them  since  Sept.  10. 

No  distinction  is  made  by  the  guards  be- 
tween short  and  medium  short  skirts  such 
as  worn  by  actress  Claudia  Cardinale  dur- 
ing a papal  audience  for  members  of  the 
communications  media  a few  months  ago. 
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Reformation  Truths  Which  Still  Stand 


By  Paul  H.  Martin 


Recently  I had  occasion  to  have  a business  audience  with 
the  local  Catholic  priest.  Upon  entering  the  building  my  eye 
caught  a slogan  tacked  on  the  church  bulletin  board.  It  read, 
“Keep  Up  with  the  Changing  Church.  Another  priest  said 
recently,  “W^ve  needed  to  come  to  this  emphasis  on  faith. 
But  we  ^rJ^  ready  for  it  before.”  Creative  change  is 
happening  also  in  the  structure  of  the  Protestant  church  as 
its  lay  membership  is  becoming  more  largely  involved  in 
putting  its  faith  to  work.  The  change  is  both  welcome  and 
painful.  Amidst  the  modern  transformation  of  the  church  will 
any  pillars  from  the  past  remain? 

The  World  of  the  Reformation  Stands  Today 

Change  is  one  of  the  parallels  between  the  church  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  church  of  now.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  change  in  the  church  is  change  in  the  world  in  which  it 
is  housed.  This  was  very  true  of  the  church  in  the  Reforma- 
tion era.  The  Reformation  was  preceded  by  a period  of 
amazing  geographic,  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  discovery. 
Columbus  had  recently  led  to  the  finding  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  knowledge  of  a new  world.  Copernicus 
announced  that  the  sun  was  the  center  of  the  universe  and 
brought  the  knowledge  of  a new  cosmos.  Arts  of  warfare  and 
politics  were  revised  by  the  origin  of  gunpowder.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  would  mean  plentiful  and  inexpensive  books 
and  Bibles. 

As  all  these  winds  of  change  were  blowing,  the  old, 
resisting,  staggering  church,  walking  out  of  the  dark  ages, 
could  hardly  catch  its  breath.  Would  it  adjust  to  keep  up  with 
or  move  ahead  in  leadership  of  a changing  world?  And  if  it 
changed,  would  values  be  found  to  permanently  enlighten  the 
ages?  Amidst  the  variables  moved  by  the  winds  of  time  might 
not  the  Reformation  make  permanent  certain  constants  as 
anchors  that  would  always  hold? 

The  Bible  of  the  Reformation  Stands  Today 

One  of  the  enlightening  torches  that  burns  perpetually  is 
the  Bible  of  the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  would  not 
have  happened  without  the  Bible.  The  times  before  the  six- 
teenth century  were  dark  ages,  centuries  in  which  the  masses 
lived  in  ignorance  of  biblical  information.  The  church  leader- 
ship hid  its  knowledge  from  the  average  man.  It  was  em- 
bedded in  a language  other  than  his  mother  tongue.  He 
learned  only  a quote  here  and  there  from  the  memorizations 
of  the  priests. 

Along  came  the  Enlightenment.  Scholars  were  digging  and 
dusting  among  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  sources  for 
literary  information.  Among  their  findings  was  a new  interest 
in  what  the  Bible  had  to  say,  not  just  a Latin  Bible  with  the 
corruptions  that  had  crept  in  through  many  centuries  of  hand 
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copying.  But  it  was  an  older  Bible  much  nearer  the  fountain- 
head in  the  original  languages  of  Hebrew  (O.T.)  and  Greek 
(N  T.).  And  a Bible  that  would  be  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  people.  It  became  legendary  of  the  man  who 
did  most  to  prepare  the  text  for  this  Bible,  in  speaking  of 
the  Reformation,  that  “Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
hatched  it.”' 

Also  the  Reformation  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
support  of  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  and  political  powers 
could  quickly  snuff  out  the  life  of  a preacher  they  considered 
a heretic,  as  he  taught  the  biblical  truth.  This  happened  with 
Huss  and  Savonarola  during  the  century  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation. But  back  of  Luther  was  his  German  Bible  printed 
inexpensively  in  the  people’s  language.  The  people  gathered 
in  groups  led  by  persons  with  enough  education  to  read  the 
Bible  and  comment  upon  it.  Such  assemblies  were  called 
“Bible  Schools.  2 A reader  in  such  a gathering  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  was  Conrad  Grebel.  The  result  of  this  leader- 
ship and  participation  in  Bible  study  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  Anabaptist  (Mennonite)  congregation. 

So  the  earliest  and  widespread  use  of  the  Bible  in  Protes- 
tant and  Anabaptist  movements  included  the  participation  of 
the  people  who  then  became  the  congregation  of  the  church. 
This  suggests  a valid  and  necessary  use  of  the  Bible  for 
today  and  always.  Involvement  of  the  people  in  the  use  of 
the  Bible  was  a foundation  without  which  our  churches 
rooted  in  the  Reformation  could  not  have  emerged  into 
being.  Without  it  they  cannot  continue  in  the  same  spirit 
and  essence. 

The  preaching  of  the  Word  was  also  a Reformation  re- 
discovery. Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  Anabaptist  leaders  be- 
lieved that  private  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Scriptures 
were  not  the  only  essentials.  But  preaching  of  the  Word  by 
men  adequately  gifted  and  duly  appointed  for  the  task  was 
a necessary  calling.  The  preaching  related  to  the  reading. 
A function  of  public  preaching  was  its  providing  guidance  to 
the  Christian  in  his  private  reading  and  study. 

So  it  the  church  today  is  to  involve  the  Reformation  pat- 
tern, it  will  have  both  preaching  of  the  Word  and  individual 
and  group  reading  and  study.  A church  with  preaching  only 
would  not  attain  the  Reformation  ideal,  nor  would  a church 
without  preaching.  A church  member  cannot  adequately  re- 
ceive the  necessary  contributions  of  the  Bible  to  his  life 
without  becoming  involved  in  the  process  of  its  interpretation 
and  application.  But  on  the  contrary  he,  who  for  the  purpose 
of  livelihood  becomes  a specialist  in  a nonbiblical  field,  needs 
the  aid  of  the  biblical  specialist  in  problems  of  language, 
history,  geography,  culture,  psychology,  and  theology,  as 
these  have  a bearing  on  the  meaning  of  writings  produced 
from  nineteen  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  These  necessities  of  both  the 
member  involvement  and  the  specialist  guidance  are  true  now 
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more  than  ever,  when  the  Bible  and  the  church  continue 
their  way  through  our  expanding  scientific,  technological, 
nuclear,  space  age. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Reformation  Stands  Today 

The  doctrine  that  emerged  from  the  Reformation  era  arose 
out  of  the  times  and  experiences  of  the  men  involved.  By 
severe  childhood  punishings  from  his  elders,  the  brutalities 
included  in  the  religious  education  of  the  time,  and  an 
attitude  of  parental  rejection  because  he  entered  the  monas- 
tery rather  than  the  legal  profession  chosen  for  him  by  his 
father,  Martin  Luther  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  release 
from  guilt  for  sin.  He  did  not  find  repentance  and  penance 
bringing  him  peace  of  mind  in  relation  to  a heavenly 
Father.  Life  in  the  monastery,  strict  and  severe  as  it  was, 
did  not  lead  him  away  from  concluding  that  the  world  was 
supervised  by  a stern  judge  who  was  out  to  get  you  for 
your  mistakes. 

It  was  not  until  Luther  was  assigned  to  teach  the  Bible  in 
a theological  professorship  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
that  he  was  able  to  resolve  his  problem  of  guilt.  He  found 
from  the  Psalms  and  Romans  that  “the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.”1 2 3  Upon  this  realization  he  says,  “I  felt  myself  to  be 
reborn  and  to  have  gone  through  open  doors  into  paradise 
. . . whereas  before  the  “justice  of  God’  had  filled  me  with 
hate,  now  it  became  to  me  inexpressibly  sweet  in  greater 
love.  This  passage  of  Paul  became  to  me  a gate  to  heaven.  4 5 

Emphasis  upon  justification  by  faith  became  a cardinal 
principle  of  the  reformers.  They  also  believed  that  the 
human  institution  of  the  church  could  not  mediate  nor  with- 
hold the  experience  of  forgiveness.  They  believed  in  the 
“one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus. ”3  No  ecclesiastical  tyranny  could  deny  a person  qual- 
ifying in  repentance  and  faith  from  the  assurance  of  the 
gospel.  Men  and  nations  need  no  longer  believe  that  a 
human  organization  could  suspend  them  from  the  grace  of 
God.  The  sting  was  taken  out  of  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation. Christians  could  find  the  functions  of  the  priesthood 
within  themselves  and  one  another.  Hence,  the  twin  cardinal 
Reformation  principle  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

Did  Luther  carry  the  truth  of  salvation  by  faith  to  the 
point  of  misleading  succeeding  generations  to  rest  in  their 
sins?  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  one  so  burdened  with  his 
guilt  might  tend  to  allow  his  experience  of  relief  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  license  to  sin.  While  he  found  works  unable 
to  deliver  the  conscience,  some  of  his  teachings  suggest  he 
may  have  overlooked  the  works  in  which  faith  issues.  If  we 
take  from  the  reformers  this  kind  of  faith  that  considers  the 
Christian  morally  irresponsible  and  unaccountable,  we  open 
up  Christianity  to  Dietrich  Bonhoffer’s  charge  of  “cheap 
grace.”6  Dr.  O.  Hobart  Mowrer’s  criticisms  of  Luther’s  theol- 
ogy as  one  that  leads  to  moral  non-accountability  and  an 
inadequate  private  confessional  of  sin  that  abandons  the 
guilty  to  neurotic  estrangement  are  valid.7  But  if  the  life  of 
obedient  discipleship  of  the  Anabaptists  is  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  Reformation  picture,  “to  live  in  faith  is  to  live  by 
that  historical  Word  which  both  demands  your  response  and 
effects  upon  you  God’s  liberating  forgiveness.”8 


The  Church  of  the  Reformation  Stands  Today 

The  Anabaptists  made  one  of  their  greatest  contributions 
on  the  nature  of  the  church.  Indeed,  without  an  awareness 
of  their  position  on  the  church  a view  of  the  church  for  today 
is  scarcely  adequate.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  existence  of 
the  church  composed  of  voluntary  membership  and  free  of 
state-controlled  government.  This  kind  of  church  was  sym- 
bolized in  their  insistence  upon  adult  rather  than  infant 
baptism  as  a requirement  for  entrance  into  church  member- 
ship. Before  their  movement  the  Reformation  leaders  of 
Switzerland  knew  only  the  state  church  in  which  the  church 
was  equated  with  all  the  people  of  the  country.  Thus  it 
was  known  as  the  Volkskirche. 

The  twentieth  century  calls  for  a church  of  strong,  con- 
cerned, committed,  participating  members.  A large  denom- 
ination of  the  Volkskirche  tradition  including  infant  baptism 
finds  five  percent  of  its  adult  members  attending  the  dis- 
cussion groups  of  Sunday  school.  The  need  is  uttered  by  a 
professor  of  theology  in  one  of  Germany’s  great  theological 
faculties:  “.  . . the  whole  misery  of  German  Protestantism 
is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  the 
Reformation  (churches)  became  nothing  but  pastor-churches. 
The  same  church  which  discovered  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  has  up  to  the  present  day  never  understood  how 
to  develop  a real  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  Christian 
laity,  with  spontaneous  cooperators  in  the  local  churches. ”9 

A stirring  toward  recovery  of  the  membership-church  as 
distinguished  from  the  pastor-church  is  a part  of  modern 
reformation  within  the  American  church.  Throughout  the 
land  numbers  of  persons  are  becoming  involved  in  the  life 
of  the  church  largely  through  the  koinonia  group  discovery. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  Faith  at  Work,  Yokefellow,  Concern, 
and  similar  group  movements  are  so  helpful  in  this  revital- 
ization process  is  that  they  work  largely  within  the  congre- 
gations and  denominations  rather  than  in  opposition  to  them. 

The  Swiss  Brethren  carried  their  obedience  to  Christ  to 
the  point  of  refusal  of  military  service  in  a day  when  the 
Mohammedan  armies  were  threatening  to  engulf  their  father- 
land  of  central  Europe  in  a giant  pincer  movement  with  its 
clutches  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Northern  France.  They 
were  charged  with  social  irresponsibility,  but  stood  for  their 
nonresistant  church  separate  from  the  state  to  the  price  of 
life  itself. 

Can  the  example  of  the  Anabaptist  reformers  help  en- 
couraging the  believing  Christian  to  participate  in  a church 
which  takes  the  biblical  stand  and  witness  for  nonviolent 
love  seriously?  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


All  the  Friends  I Can  Get 

Once  Charlie  Brown  of  the  cartoon  strip  "Peanuts”  said 
somewhat  sadly,  “I  need  all  the  friends  I can  get.”  So  do 
some  of  the  rest  of  us.  So  does  the  church.  It  is  the  latter 
I d like  to  talk  about. 

The  church  has  lately  been  diagnosed  in  all  kinds  of  ways 
— as  irrelevant,  outdated,  uncommitted,  unconcerned,  com- 
fortable, frozen,  weak,  sick,  and  even  dead.  I don’t  like  any 
of  those  words.  I prefer  looking  at  the  church  from  another 
perspective.  It  is  like  a very  young  child  trying  hard  to  walk. 

It  is  true,  Christ  began  to  build  His  church  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  So  it  is  not  young — historically  speaking. 
But  the  church  is  always  young  because  its  people  are 
always  learning  how  a church  should  walk  in  a changing 
world.  Never  has  the  world  changed  so  fast  as  it  is  changing 
now.  Never  has  the  church  been  challenged  as  it  is  being 
challenged  now.  It  is  trying  desperately  to  discover  what  it 
means  for  a church  to  walk  uprightly  and  courageously  in 
this  kind  of  world. 

Like  a very  young  child  the  church  takes  false  steps.  It 
falls  on  its  face.  It  gets  up  and  tries  again.  It  is  a perfectly 
healthy  church.  But  it  has  never  before  walked  in  a world 
like  this. 

No  longer  is  it  a question  of  how  the  church  should  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  change  or  that.  Changes  are  falling  like 
hail  upon  the  church.  It  is  a question  now  of  how  the  rising 
church  can  learn  to  live  with  change  itself.  How  can  people 
be  equipped  to  walk  in  a world  where  almost  everything  is 
changing? 

To  put  it  differently,  what  does  commitment  mean  for  me 
in  this  kind  of  world?  I am  trying  to  find  out.  But  who  am 
I to  ask?  My  father  could  have  asked  his  father,  "How  did 
you  do  it?”  The  world  changed  slowly  fifty  years  ago.  But 
whom  can  I ask?  No  one,  but  no  one  before  now  has  ever 
tried  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  commitment  in  a techno- 
logically exploding  computerized  world. 

What  does  commitment  mean?  How  does  it  express  itself 
for  the  Christian  businessman,  farmer,  researcher,  financier? 
What  does  it  mean  for  the  preacher  or  the  church  worker? 
All  of  us  need  to  help  each  other. 

The  young  child  learning  to  walk  does  not  need  criticism. 
He  needs  all  the  friends  he  can  get.  So  do  I.  So  do  you.  So 
does  the  church. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 
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My  Prayer 

O God, 

Deliver  us  from  the  pitfall 
Of  weak  resignation  to  evil 
When  we  could  do  something 
To  remedy  it. 

Save  us  from  the  peril 
Of  pride  in  accomplishment 
When  we  do  something 
Which  ought  to  be  done. 

May  we  know  just  enough 
Of  the  sunshine  of  Your  love 
And  the  rain  of  Your  anger 
To  seek  true  integrity 
And  honest  endeavor 
Always. 

Amen. 


Exeland  Church 


The  work  at  Exeland,  Wis.,  began  about  1918  with  I.  S.  Mast  in 
charge.  The  church  budding  was  built  by  Amon  Birky,  Albany, 
Ore.,  in  1950.  W.  Wallace  Kauffman  is  the  pastor  with  Leroy 
Schrock  serving  as  bishop.  Attendance  in  Sunday  morning  services 
is  around  30. 
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Editorials 


Our  Efforts  to  Escape 


Americans  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  people  afraid  to 
face  reality.  About  every  thirty  minutes  someone  in  our 
country  commits  suicide.  Many  more  try  to  commit  suicide 
but  don  t make  it.  We  were  told  that  during  World  War  II 
half  of  the  draftees  rejected  for  military  service  were  turned 
away  because  of  emotional  disturbances.  Americans  spend 
three  times  as  much  for  alcoholic  beverages  as  for  religious 
purposes.  Drug  addiction  increases  daily. 

So,  by  many  things,  from  the  fear  some  have  of  attending 
a funeral  to  the  reading  of  millions  of  monthly  love  and 
adventure  magazines,  we  reflect  a desire  to  escape  reality. 
In  addition,  the  great  fear  many  have  of  being  alone  or 
still  long  enough  to  think  is  indicative  of  a desire  to  escape 
reality. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  and  most  dangerous  kind  of 
escapism  is  to  refuse  to  call  sin,  sin  or  to  call  our  sin  some- 
thing else.  To  refuse  to  recognize  and  confess  sin  is  to  live 
in  unreality.  This  refusal  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  much 
illness  and  irritation.  It  results  in  all  kinds  of  problems.  An 
eminent  psychologist  points  out  that  the  so-called  neurotic 
is  very  often  a bona  fide  sinner  whose  guilt  from  the  past  is 
real,  whose  difficulties  arise  not  from  inhibitions  but  from 
actions  clearly  proscribed  socially  and  morally  which  he  has 


kept  carefully  concealed,  unconfessed,  and  unredeemed. 

Man  is  a perennial  fugitive  in  constant  flight  from  God, 
from  his  fellowman,  and  from  himself.  And  man  seeking  to 
escape  reality,  tries  to  cover  up  his  real  self. 

One  of  the  glorious  realities  of  the  gospel  is  that  God 
calls  man  to  Himself.  And  this  call  is  a call  to  freedom. 
We  can  stop  being  a fugitive  and  come  just  as  we  are  to  the 
God  who  knows  all  about  us  and  loves  us  with  an  ever- 
lasting love.  Further,  in  Christ,  who  died  for  all  our  sin, 
we  can  frankly  confess  we  are  sinners  and  thus  face  up  to 
ourselves.  We  have  nothing  to  hide.  We  do  not  wish  to 
escape.  We  want  to  be  forgiven.  And  this  forgiveness  is  a 
reality  as  we  come  to  Christ  confessing  our  sin  and  claiming 
the  full  forgiveness  He  promised. 

Instead  now  of  being  a fugitive  from  God,  we  find  our 
refuge  in  Him.  Instead  of  flight  from  our  fellowmen,  we  are 
drawn  to  serve  others.  And  instead  of  trying  to  escape  our 
real  selves,  we  confess  what  we  are  and  find  the  cleansing 
from  all  which  is  not  right  by  walking  in  the  light  of  truth. 

Praise  God  that  in  knowing  Him,  in  Christ,  we  can  put 
away  all  the  efforts  to  escape  reality  and  we  can  come  into 
a life  filled  with  the  real  rather  than  one  which  lives  under 
the  punishment  of  pretense. — D. 


Our  Problem— Lack  of  Commitment 


Richard  C.  Raines,  well-known  writer  and  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  a recent  address  illustrated  our  spiritual 
attitude  by  reading  a letter  of  a child  which  said:  “Dear  God, 
what  is  it  like  when  you  die?  Nobody  will  tell  me.  I just 
want  to  know.  I don  t want  to  do  it.  Bishop  Raines  com- 
mented, “We  tend  to  be  that  way  spiritually.  O God,  what 
is  it  like  to  be  converted?  I don’t  want  to  do  it,  I just  want 
to  know  about  it.’  ” 

Raines’  remark  is  a good  reminder.  Sometimes  I think 
we  ve  prayed  enough  about  and  written  enough  about  re- 
newal and  revival  and  repentance  and  race  and  reaching 
our  neighbors  for  Christ.  It  seems  the  Lord  may  see  us 
simply  standing  still  and  praying,  O God,  send  renewal, 
and  revival.  Bring  men  to  repentance  and  restore  right 
race  relations.  O God,  we  pray  for  the  poor.  And  please  save 
our  neighbors  and  send  missionaries.  But  we  don’t  want  to 
do  it.  We  want  to  pretend  we  are  pious  in  praying  like  this.’’ 

We  many  times  manage  to  accomplish  what  a deacon,  who 


got  his  metaphors  mixed,  prayed:  “Lord,  send  a mighty  fire 
of  revival.  And,  Lord,  wherever  there  is  one  small  spark, 
water  that  spark.’’  We  pray  for  God  to  do  a new  work,  but 
whenever  we  see  that  it  might  involve  us  or  see  someone 
else  being  used  or  blessed,  we  pour  water  on  the  whole  idea. 

Without  a doubt  one  of  the  great  needs  of  right  now  is  to 
live  up  to  the  light  we  already  have.  It  is  not  only  to  learn 
about  the  truth  but  to  live  the  truth.  It  is  not  only  to  discern 
what  the  need  is  but  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  meet 
the  need.  For  true  prayer  always  puts  legs  under  the  person 
who  prays.  And  it  is  utter  deceit  to  pray  for  something  we 
will  not  receive. 

Renewal  or  revival  and  radiant  living  results  when  people 
begin  to  pray  sincerely,  “O  God,  what  is  it  like  to  be  con- 
verted? Make  me  a demonstration.  What  is  it  like  to  repent? 
1 promise  to  turn  from  every  evil  way  You  show  me.  What 
is  it  like  to  share  the  gospel?  I commit  myself  to  be  Your 
evangel,  be  it  life  or  death.” — D. 
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India  and  Woodstock  School 

By  Robert  D.  Wenger 


India — the  land  of  famine,  drought,  riots,  floods,  and  Wood- 
stock  School. 

Woodstock  School  is  an  accredited  American  school  located 
at  Mussoorie  in  the  first  main  range  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains in  northern  India.  A Christian  school  with  an  inter- 
national student  body,  the  majority  of  the  students  graduate 
with  an  American  high  school  diploma.  Woodstock  offers 
studies  culminating  in  the  Indian  School  Certificate  or  the 
General  Certificate  Examination  from  London  University. 

In  late  summer  of  1966  my  wife  Marge  and  I,  with  our 
six-month-old  son  Brad,  came  to  Woodstock  School  on  a 
three-year  assignment  as  Overseas  Mission  Associates.  Our 
immediate  reactions  to  India  and  its  people  were  not  too 
dissimilar  to  those  of  many  others  from  a western  culture. 
The  immediate  things  that  impressed  or  depressed  us  were 
the  heat,  flies,  poverty,  and  the  looks  of  personal  hardship 
on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  Indian  people. 

Our  constituency  (75  percent)  is  primarily  children  of  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  northern  India  and  neighboring  countries. 
The  remaining  25  percent  make  Woodstock  a truly  unique 
school.  In  our  student  body  there  are  usually  ten  to  18 
nationalities  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  of  these  students’ 
parents  are  in  government  service  of  their  particular  country 
or  in  some  government-related  program  of  education,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  or  community  development. 

Traveling  by  Day 

To  get  to  Woodstock  we  traveled  north  from  Delhi  through 
the  northern  plains  of  the  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  dry, 
hot  wind  reminded  me  of  the  South  Dakota  Badlands,  my 
wife  of  her  former  home  state  of  Kansas,  and  Brad  of  his 
three-day-old  diaper  rash  that  gradually  spread  over  his 
entire  body  in  the  form  of  a heat  rash.  The  trip  to  the 
Himalayan  foothills  is  usually  taken  on  an  overnight  train, 
thus  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  day;  but  in  our  case,  the 
recent  monsoon  rains  had  washed  out  several  bridges  on  the 
train  route.  Consequently,  we  rode  north  via  hired  taxi 
through  the  daytime  heat. 

After  six  hours  of  traveling  (and  bouncing)  in  the  Indian 
Ambassador  automobile,  dodging  oxcarts,  people,  cows,  herds 
of  goats,  and  other  obstacles,  we  were  confronted  with  a 
small  range  of  mountains  called  the  Sawaliks.  Far  ahead  we 
viewed  a magnificent  range  of  mountains  with  snow-covered 
peaks.  After  passing  through  the  Sawaliks,  the  Doon  Valley, 
the  city  of  Dehra  Dun,  and  then  over  30  tortuous  miles  of 
mountain  road  (where  the  maximum  speed  was  20  mph),  we 
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reached  the  top  of  the  first  main  range  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  at  the  hill  station  of  Mussoorie. 

Mussoorie’s  main  attraction  is  its  altitude  of  7,000  feet. 
This  eliminates  the  extreme  heat,  dust,  and  dirt  of  the 
plains  in  the  hot  season.  There  are  days,  however,  when 
visibility  here  is  limited  to  several  hundred  yards  because  of 
the  dust  blowing  up  from  the  plains;  but  these  days  are  few 
in  contrast  to  the  number  of  beautifully  clear  days  of  fall, 
winter,  and  early  spring. 

Other  attractions  of  Mussoorie  as  a vacationing  area  are 
the  bazaars  of  Library,  Kulri,  Sisters,  and  Landour.  These 
sport  at  least  three  cinemas,  a small  roller  skating  rink,  and 
at  least  six  Hindu,  Sikh,  or  Moslem  places  of  worship.  The 
chief  tourist  circulars  concerning  Mussoorie  advertise  its 
rugged,  natural,  mountainous  beauty  and  its  view  of  the 
snow-capped,  main  range  Himalayas  to  the  north.  From 
just  above  Woodstock  School  and  Landour  bazaar  one  has  a 
full  90  degree  view  of  this  20,000-  to  25,000-foot  border 
between  India  and  China  (Tibet). 

The  spectacular  natural  beauty  attracted  us  on  our  first 
trip  up  the  “hill”  from  Dehra  Dun.  We  were  unaccustomed 
to  seeing  monkeys  of  several  species  swinging  from  tree  to 
tree  along  the  road,  or  from  house  to  house  in  the  bazaars. 
What  we  thought  was  India  looked  more  like  China,  largely 
because  of  the  many  round-faced  Tibetans  near  Mussoorie. 
They  had  fled  Tibet  with  their  spiritual  and  political  leader, 
the  Dalai  Lama,  in  1959  when  the  Chinese  took  over.  The 
Tibetans  came  primarily  to  the  hill  stations  of  northern 
India,  a similar  climate  to  that  of  their  homeland.  We  soon 
discovered  that  most  Indians  treat  Tibetans  much  as  they 
do  us — as  foreigners. 

A Kinship  with  Tibetans 

Perhaps  this  accounts  for  our  strange  association  and  kin- 
ship with  these  people.  Indians  employ  Tibetans  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  their  labor  force  in  the  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  roads  and  paths.  In  and  around  Mussoorie,  the  size  and 
number  of  the  pushdas  (retaining  walls)  needed  to  hold  up 
the  few  roads  and  many  paths  is  astounding.  Yet  these 
Tibetans  possess  a spirit  of  optimism  and  a ready  smile  some- 
what foreign  to  Indian  culture.  In  spite  of  persecution,  hard- 
ship, and  misfortune,  their  friendliness,  sincerity,  and  open- 
ness is  remarkable. 

East  of  Mussoorie  along  Tehri  Road,  Woodstock  School 
is  about  one  mile  from  Landour  Bazaar.  Located  on  200 
near-vertical  acres,  one  must  walk  in  either  of  two  directions 
— up  or  down.  From  the  school  itself  one  can  practically 
toss  a rock  on  the  roof  of  the  boys  hostel  (high  school  boys’ 
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residence).  Yet  it  is  a 15-  to  20-minute  walk  from  the  hostel 
to  the  school. 

Midlands  (the  high  school  girls’  residence)  is  farther  out  on 
a ridge;  while  the  walk  is  not  quite  so  steep,  it  takes  about 
the  same  amount  of  time. 

The  history  of  Woodstock  is  an  old  one.  Opened  in  1854 
and  established  in  its  present  location  in  1856,  the  school 
was  under  the  management  of  an  English  mission  for  20 
years.  From  1874  to  1923  it  was  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  as  a school  for  girls; 
some  small  boys  were  also  admitted.  By  the  close  of  that 
period  the  need  was  increasingly  recognized  for  better  edu- 
cational facilities  in  India,  particularly  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  children  who  were  expecting  to  receive  college 
training  in  the  United  States. 

American  missionary  parents  had  been  reluctant  to  send 
their  children  home  at  an  early  age  and  were  eager  to  have 
a school  in  India  which  would  offer  advantages  equivalent  to 
those  of  schools  in  America.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
A.  E.  Parker,  who  was  then  principal,  Woodstock  School  was 
reorganized  in  1928  as  a union  institution  under  the  coop- 
erative management  of  seven  Christian  missionary  bodies.  A 
board  of  directors  was  established  under  the  articles  of 
association  to  control  policies  and  to  exercise  final  authority 
in  the  affaire  of  the  school.  Cooperating  bodies  in  1967  num- 
ber 21,  one  of  which  is  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Need  for  Counseling 

My  appointment  was  to  the  position  of  full-time  guidance 
counselor  in  the  high  school.  Prior  to  my  coming  to  Wood- 
stock,  the  college  counseling  and  standardized  testing  pro- 
grams had  been  carried  on  by  different  members  of  an  over- 
burdened teaching  staff.  There  was  a desperate  need  for 
someone  who  had  the  time  to  coordinate  the  entire  guidance 
program.  Even  with  my  arrival  at  Woodstock  the  plans  met 
with  the  somewhat  typical  overseas  assignment  routine.  Be- 
cause of  shortage  of  staff  in  the  history  and  social  studies 
department,  I have  devoted  over  50  percent  of  my  time  to 
teaching. 

The  pressing  needs  are  in  the  coordination  of  a testing 
program,  college  counseling  to  the  senior  class,  and  academic 
and  personal  counseling.  The  college  counseling  is  a most 
demanding  part  of  the  program.  Students  of  American  par- 
ents have  often  spent  their  entire  lives  in  India,  with  the 
exception  of  two  one-year  furloughs  to  the  States.  They 
leave  “home,”  parents,  friends,  and  must  adapt  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  and  culture.  It  is  doubly  difficult  for 
them  because  they  look  like  Americans  outwardly;  conse- 
quently, they  are  expected  by  others  automatically  to  be 
knowledgeable  of  all  things  American  when  truthfully  Amer- 
ican culture  is  many  times  as  foreign  to  them  as  it  would  be 
to  any  Indian.  To  many  the  thought  of  facing  this  at  age  18 
is  quite  appalling. 

My  wife  has  found  the  demands  of  setting  up  a home  in 
a foreign  culture  both  exciting  and  frustrating.  In  addition  to 
her  homemaking  duties,  she  has  put  her  nursing  abilities  to 
work  part-time  in  the  school  clinic  and  dispensary.  Because 


of  shortage  of  secretarial  staff  at  the  school,  she  also  worked 
for  several  months  in  the  office. 

A unique  aspect  of  the  Overseas  Mission  Associate  program 
is  the  time  we  spend  with  full-time  missionaries  on  the 
plains  during  the  three-month  winter  holidays.  We  are  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  being  able  to  travel  from  one  mission 
station  to  another  to  help  with  some  specific  problem  of  a 
particular  locality  or  merely  to  visit.  Our  opportunity  to 
get  an  overview  of  the  complete  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India  through  its  missions  is  something  that  even 
the  full-time  missionary  often  finds  impossible. 

For  our  family  India  is  both  fascinating  and  perplexing, 
unique  and  erratic,  peculiar  and  obtuse.  Q 

God's  Grace 

You  are  taking  a trip  through  another  state.  You  have 
never  gone  this  way  before.  You  were  following  Route  313, 
but  now  you  see  number  16  on  the  sign.  Farther  down  the 
road  the  same  wrong  number  appears.  You  pull  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  get  out  the  road  map.  Sure  enough, 
you  made  a mistake  in  the  last  town  and  got  on  the  wrong 
road.  After  studying  the  map  it  looks  rather  easy  to  cross 
over  from  Route  16  to  313  by  a side  road.  You  make  the 
left  turn  at  the  next  intersection.  You  can  tell  it  is  not  a 
through  highway  but  it  is  good  enough. 

After  you  travel  about  two  miles  the  motor  begins  to 
sputter.  A quick  glance  at  the  fuel  gauge  tells  you  there  is 
gas  in  the  tank.  But  the  car  stops.  What  now?  Back  to  the 
nearest  town  would  be  fifteen  miles.  And  it  is  night.  But 
there  is  a light  from  a house  nearby.  You  leave  the  car, 
walk  a couple  hundred  feet  wondering  what  kind  of  response 
or  help  you  might  receive  from  a knock  on  the  door  and  an 
explanation  of  your  problem.  The  door  opens  a friendly 
man  invites  you  in,  hears  your  story,  and  you  know  you  are 
among  friends. 

He  explains  that  the  one  garage  in  town  is  closed  for  the 
night  and  that  help  would  not  be  available  until  morning. 
Then  he  says,  ‘‘We  have  a spare  bed  and  you  are  welcome 
to  it.  Next  morning  you  call  for  help  and  are  soon  on  your 
way  again,  with  directions  for  finding  the  road  you  wanted. 

As  you  drive  down  the  highway  you  reflect  on  your  ex- 
perience. Why  did  they  do  all  that  for  me?  They  had  no 
reason  to.  They  did  not  know  me.  They  owed  me  nothing, 
and  I was  not  deserving  of  the  kindness  they  showed.  And 
so  you  conclude,  “They  certainly  are  gracious  people.” 

God’s  grace  is  even  more  astounding.  “For  by  grace  you 
have  been  saved  through  faith;  and  this  is  not  your  own 
doing,  it  is  the  gift  of  God — not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.”  God  in  His  grace  accepts  a man  as  he  is  when 
he  comes  by  faith.  A man  is  never  too  bad  to  come  to  God, 
for  where  sin  abounds  grace  does  much  more  abound. 

God’s  grace  enables  a person  to  do  what  God  asks  him  to 
do.  The  writer  of  Hebrews  encourages  us  to  draw  near  with 
confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  receive  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

— Willis  L.  Breckbill 
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III.  The  Believers'  Church  and  the  New  Radicals 


An  Experience  with  New  Light 


He  was  a language  school  dropout.  Having  been  sent  to 
Colombia,  the  young  missionary  became  restless  with  his 
language  studies  after  six  months.  He  decided  to  set  out  for 
the  mountains  of  Colombia  to  preach  the  gospel. 

After  a short  time,  he  had  gathered  together  the  largest 
congregation  in  all  of  Colombia.  Over  a thousand  attended, 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  The  minister  was  a member  of  the 
Foursquare  Gospel  Church,  a Pentecostal  group. 

And  the  story  of  this  new  radical’s  feat  was  told  with  ex- 
citement by  a sober  church  historian  to  a gathering  of  old, 
perhaps  tired,  radicals. 

"It  has  been  an  amazing  accomplishment,”  said  William 
R.  Estep,  Jr.,  of  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
"The  Pentecostals  are  doing  a tremendously  aggressive  work, 
evangelist ically  solid.  We  think  it  is  a fly-by-night  affair,  but 
it  isn’t.  It’s  deep  and  vital  and  moving.’’ 

He  was  speaking  to  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of 
the  Believers  Church  which  met  in  Louisville  last  June.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  pastors  from  twelve  denom- 
inations attended  the  meeting  on  the  campus  of  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Reaching  the  Masses 

"It’s  reaching  the  masses  as  no  other  group  has  in  all 
Latin  America,  particularly  in  Chile  where  there  are  more 
than  a million  Pentecostals.  There  are  more  active  Pente- 
costals in  Chile  than  there  are  of  any  other  group,  including 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Yale  professor  emeritus  of  mis- 
sions, also  spoke  with  admiration  about  the  achievements  of 
the  Pentecostals  as  an  illustration  of  the  biblical  prophecy 
that  the  "poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.” 

The  amazement  of  these  men  for  this  modern  mass  move- 
ment must  have  been  equal  to  that  expressed  by  Martin 
Luther  four  hundred  years  earlier  concerning  the  spiritual 
ancestors  of  the  men  gathered  at  the  Louisville  conference. 

For  the  vision  of  a believers  church  was  rediscovered  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation  begun  by  Luther’s  call  to  debate 
the  nature  of  the  church  in  October  1517.  Luther  and  the 
major  reformers  went  on  to  reform  the  church,  but  only 
half  way  according  to  some  who  heeded  Luther’s  call  to  study 
the  Bible  for  the  New  Testament  pattern  of  the  church. 

Among  these  were  Conrad  Grebel  in  Switzerland  and 
Menno  Simons  in  the  Netherlands.  They  were  active  leaders 
of  the  Anabaptist  movement  that  took  as  its  goal  the  com- 
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munity  of  believers  organized  as  a voluntary  fellowship  of 
which  believer’s  (or  adult)  baptism  was  a sign.  The  fellowship 
covenanted  together  to  support  each  other  in  discipleship 
under  the  authority  of  Christ  as  discovered  in  the  Bible. 

This  radical  venture  became  a popular  movement  in 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Alarmed  by  its  spread, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  princes  moved  to  eradicate  it 
in  a bloody  persecution  that  was  almost  successful. 

But  the  believers  church  vision  could  not  be  snuffed  out. 
Directly  and  indirectly,  the  same  spirit  broke  forth  in  the 
life  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists  in  England,  in  the  Brethren 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  and  Church  of 
God  in  America.  These  churches  and  others  in  our  day  con- 
sider themselves  the  inheritors  of  this  radical  perception. 

It  is  a tradition  that  includes  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers and  the  possibility  of  new  light  coming  from  the 
Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Preacherhood  of  All 

"We  don  t just  believe  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
said  T.  Canby  Jones,  professor  of  religion  at  Wilmington 
College.  “We  advocate  the  preacherhood  of  all.  We  seek  not 
to  abolish  the  ministry  but  to  abolish  the  laity 

Since  God  continues  to  work  in  the  world,  the  present 
world  order  is  not  a finished  scheme.  The  conservative 
Puritans  of  England  complained  bitterly  about  the  changing 
positions  of  one  group  of  the  believers  church,  said  Frank 
H.  Littell,  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 

"What  the  radicals  claimed,  however,  was  the  right  to 
change  their  minds  when  given  further  light.  To  them,  this 
was  an  article  of  faith.  To  their  opponents,  it  was  proof 
that  they  could  not  be  depended  on  to  stay  put.  The  truth 
was  not . . . a closed  book.” 

But  that  was  several  hundred  years  ago.  Some  believers 
church  ideas  have  been  accepted  by  most  other  churches. 
Even  many  churches  which  practice  infant  baptism,  for  ex- 
ample, make  place  for  the  concept  of  voluntary  church 
membership  in  their  practice  of  confirmation.  The  separation 
of  church  and  state  seems  widely  accepted  in  America. 

And  the  churches  of  the  believers  church  tradition  have 
accepted  practices  from  the  established  church — the  dominant 
church  of  our  society  whether  state  church  as  in  some 
countries  of  Europe  or  the  de  facto  state  church  as  in  many 
American  communities. 

"The  one  area  of  the  world  where  their  influence  has 
been  the  greatest — where  in  fact  Baptists  and  Methodists 
constitute  almost  an  establishment  and  where  the  Churches 
of  Christ  and  the  Disciples  are  also  numerous — is  the 
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southern  region  of  the  United  States,”  said  Richard  M. 
Pope,  professor  of  church  history  at  Lexington  Theological 
Seminary.  “In  this  area  where  the  free  churches  have  been 
most  influential,  a powerful  caste  and  class  society  is  upheld 
and  mirrored  in  the  churches  themselves. 

Lost  Fire 

The  radicals  of  yesteryear  have  lost  their  fire.  “In  their 
preoccupation  with  conversion  and  purity  of  moral  life,  they 
have  generally  failed  to  reckon  realistically  with  such  worldly 
vanities  as  love  of  preeminence,  pride  of  race,  sectional 
loyalty,  and  party  spirit,”  Pope  added.  “Desire  for  power  or 
financial  success  may  infiltrate  even  the  congregation  of 
Zion.  Separation  from  the  world  certainly  represents  more 
than  an  experience  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  which 
abstains  from  tobacco,  alcohol,  gambling,  and  dancing. 

The  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the  Believers  Church 
was  called  in  the  conviction  that  the  idea  of  the  believers 
church  is  still  valid.  The  models  of  the  believers  church  were 
found  in  the  New  Testament  church,  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  perhaps  even  in  modern  experience.  The 
biblical  and  historical  examples  are  needful  and  easily  con- 
trolled. Modern  illustrations  are  immediate  and  more  difficult. 

Since  both  Estep  and  Latourette  noted  the  relation  of  the 
Pentecostal  movement  to  the  believers  church,  the  contri- 
bution of  a Pentecostal  spokesman  at  the  Louisville  confer- 
ence and  its  reaction  to  his  message  was  more  than  an 
academic  lesson.  It  was  a laboratory  experience. 

“The- fellowship  of  or  participation  in  the  koinonia  (fellow- 
ship) of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  cor- 
porate community  of  believers,”  said  William  G.  MacDonald, 
formerly  a professor  of  Greek  at  Central  Bible  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  God,  “because  in  their  unity  in 
Christ  they  become  members  of  one  another  in  Christ  s body.” 

MacDonald’s  description  of  the  marks  of  the  believers’ 
church  agreed  in  general  terms  with  the  definitions  given  by 
traditional  interpreters.  He  then  went  on  in  an  exegesis  of 
Jn.  20:22  and  Acts  2:4  showing  that  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  in  stages  parallel  to  the  stages  of  Christ’s 
glorification. 

“Corresponding  to  each  of  these  stages,”  he  said,  “Christ 
imparts  a measure  of  His  spirit  to  the  churches.  That  is, 
with  the  resurrection,  there  is  the  impartation  of  the 
afflation,  the  breathing  on  of  the  Spirit.  The  result  is  regen- 
eration and  participation  together  in  one  body.  In  His  as- 
cension, there  is  the  corresponding  donation  of  the  Spirit 
which  we  call  the  effusion,  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost.  The  result  is  His  saturation  or  filling  with  charis- 
mata. 

“Third,  in  His  glorification  in  the  revelation  in  the  escha- 
ton  which  is  yet  to  be,  there  is  the  corresponding  donation 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  sense  of  the  transformation  of  this  mortal 
body  into  a body  like  unto  His  glorious  body.” 

In  an  assigned  response  to  the  MacDonald  paper,  Wayne 
E.  Ward,  professor  of  Christian  theology  of  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  took  strong  issue  with  his  use  of  the 
Bible.  “When  he  makes  a very  important  distinction  between 
the  afflation  of  the  Spirit  in  John  20  and  the  effusion  of  the 


Spirit  in  Acts  2,  he  begins  to  marshal  these  biblical  texts 
in  a way  that  ignores  the  sources,  the  dating,  the  author- 
ship, and,  I believe  also,  the  theological  context  of  these 
passages,”  he  said. 

“ He  has  superimposed  upon  the  Scriptures  a preconceived 
theological  system  which  cannot  be  derived  . . . from  sound 
biblical  exegesis,”  Ward  added.  “Now  the  reason.  I’m  sure,  I 
recognize  this  is  because  we  Baptists  also  excel  in  this  fine 
art  and  I have  had  much  experience  in  it  myself.” 

Granting  that  he  had  been  “prejudiced  by  my  experience 
of  the  Spirit,”  MacDonald  defended  himself  by  saying,  “I 
have  spoken  today  in  such  a way  as,  I believe,  truly  rep- 
resents the  millions  of  people  there  are  now  who  have  gone 
on  in  their  experience  of  Christianity,  from  their  beginning 
in  Christ  by  the  new  birth  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit 
into  a deeper  experience  of  the  Lord,  call  it  what  you  will. 

. . . We  have  in  Pentecostal  ranks  virtually  no  theologians, 
and  I speak  . . . from  a perspective  that  is  . . . prejudiced 
to  the  simple  meaning  of  Scripture.” 

A Restoration  Movement 

John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  came  to  MacDonald’s 
defense  by  seeing  in  the  interchange  “a  documentation  of 
the  problem  we  face  together.  I’m  not  sure  whether  the 
Anabaptists  ...  or  the  Campbellites  sixty  years  after  their 
origins  or  the  Friends  would  have  come  already  this  far  in 
talking  the  language  of  their  persecutors.  The  Pentecostal 
movement  is  in  our  age  the  restoration  movement  protesting 
against  the  establishment  which  all  the  rest  of  us  represent. 
It’s  a test  case  of  our  capacity  to  be  the  believers’  church  to 
find  a way  of  dealing  with  a new  restitution  movement  as 
the  establishment  of  other  ages  did  not  do. 

He  also  felt  that  if  the  believers’  church  wants  “a  church 
in  which  every  layman  is  a minister”  it  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  “that  the  predominant  theology  of  the  believers 
church  must  be  a layman’s  theology,  so  that  the  critical 
questions  which  a scholar  must  ask  must  [come]  after  and 
not  before  the  acceptance  of  this  mode  of  theologizing. 

Yoder  also  saw  the  Pentecostal  interlude  as  being  a pos- 
sible challenge  of  new  light.  “We’ve  all  said  that  it  is  a 
part  of  a believers’  church  vision  to  expect  further  leading, 
not  to  be  tied  down  by  creeds  or  institutions  or  sacerdotal 
systems  or  political  systems,  but  to  expect  the  word  of  God 
to  be  the  source  of  new  vitality  through  the  reality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  . . . Here  new  languages  are  being  found  and 
used  in  the  explicit  confidence  that  everything  said  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  whether  it  is  the  testimony 
of  Christ.  And  we  who  have  been  saying  that  the  Spirit  is 
going  to  use  new  methods  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by  the 
humbleness  of  the  methods  He’s  chosen  to  use.” 

Evidence  that  the  students  of  the  believers’  church  tradi- 
tion are  open  to  new  light  from  present-day  experiences  in 
the  radical  churches  is  an  agreement  reached  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Louisville  meetings.  A possible  future  meeting 
will  invite  more  representatives  of  the  Pentecostal  churches 
to  share  in  the  discussions  of  what  it  means  to  be  a believers’ 
church.  □ 
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"To  Eat" 


or 

Not  "To  Eat" 


By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Eating  is  common  to  all  men  and  races.  What  they  eat  and 
when,  is  cultural.  Eating  is  not  only  a physical  necessity,  but 
often  takes  on  social  and  symbolic  or  sacred  significance;  it 
lies  at  the  base  of  spiritual  existence.  “Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you”  (Jn  6:53). 

In  Eden,  eating  was  symbolic  of  man’s  basic  relation  to 
his  Creator.  To  eat  or  not  to  eat  signified  man’s  will  to  sub- 
mit to  God  or  to  assault  His  sovereignty.  Was  there  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  expression  of  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience was  comprehended  in  the  basic  need  for  physical 
existence,  to  eat?  Was  there  significance  in  the  fact  that 
Eve  and  Adam  shared  in  the  eating?  She  gave  to  her 
husband  “to  partake  with  her.”  They  ate  together.  They 
together  ate,  so  shared  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
together  shared  against  God. 

The  Passover  might  have  been  a drama  of  people  bathing, 
of  clothing  themselves,  of  praying  together,  of  building  an 
altar,  of  painting  a picture,  of  molding  an  object,  but  it  was 
an  experience  of  eating  together.  This  meal  had  great 
symbolic  meaning.  It  lay  at  the  base  of  spiritual  reality. 

In  certain  of  the  offerings  of  the  Hebrew  sacrificial  system 
the  priest  ate  some  of  the  same  sacrifice  as  was  offered.  All 
sacrifices  were  to  be  salted  (Lev.  2:13)  and  the  covenant  of 
salt  is  mentioned.  It  is  spoken  of  again  in  Num.  18:19.  The 
monarchy  over  Israel  is  given  to  David  forever — “by  a 
covenant  of  salt”  (2  Chron.  13:5). 

“The  custom  of  pledging  friendship  or  confirming  a com- 
pact by  eating  food  containing  salt  is  still  retained  among 
Arab-speaking  people.  The  Arab  word  for  salt’  and  for  a 
compact’  or  treaty’  is  the  same.  Doughty  in  his  travels  in 
Arabia  appealed  more  than  once  to  the  superstitious  belief 
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of  the  Arabs  in  the  salt  covenant  to  save  his  life.  Once  an 
Arab  has  received  in  his  tent  even  his  worst  enemy  and  has 
eaten  salt  (food)  with  him,  he  is  bound  to  protect  his  guest 
as  long  as  he  remains”  (ISBE,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2664). 

“When  men  ate  together  they  became  friends.  The  Arabs 
have  an  expression,  ‘There  is  salt  between  us’;  he  has 
eaten  of  my  salt,’  which  means  partaking  of  hospitality  which 
cemented  friendship;  cf.  ‘eat  the  salt  of  the  palace’  (Ezra 
4:14).  Covenants  were  generally  confirmed  by  sacrificial  meals 
and  salt  was  always  present.  . . . The  remark  of  our  Lord 
becomes  the  more  significant:  ‘Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and 
be  at  peace  one  with  another'  (Mark  9:50)”  (ISBE,  Vol.  II, 
p.  729). 

There  must  be  some  significance  then  in  the  content  of  the 
statement,  “Even  a friend  of  mine  on  whom  I relied,  who 
ate  my  bread,  lifted  up  the  heel  against  me"  (Ps.  41:9, 
Berkeley),  as  quoted  by  Jesus  when  His  betrayer  was  eating 
at  the  table  with  Him.  Jn.  13: 18. 

We  must  also  think  on  the  statements  regarding  Jesus  in 
the  Scriptures:  “The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drink- 
ing” (Lk.  7:34).  “This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with 
them”  (Lk.  15:2).  This  man  is  “gone  to  be  guest  with  a man 
that  is  a sinner”  (Lk.  19:7).  How  is  it  that  he  [your  Master] 
eateth  . . . with  publicans  and  sinners”  (Mk.  2:16)? 

Of  others  we  read,  “You  were  a guest  in  the  home  of 
uncircumcised  Gentiles,  and  you  even  ate  with  them”  (Acts 
11:3,  TEV)!  “Peter  had  been  eating  with  the  Gentile  broth- 
ers. But  after  these  men  arrived,  he  drew  back  and  would 
not  eat  with  them,  because  he  was  afraid  . . .”  (Gal.  2:12, 
TEV).  Eating  evidently  had  some  fearful  symbolic  meaning. 

There  must  be  good  reason  also  why  the  most  sacred 
service  of  the  Christian  church  is  an  experience  of  eating  and 
drinking  together  at  the  Lord’s  table.  Even  after  the  resur- 
rection there  were  occasions  when  Jesus  ate  with  His  disci- 
ples— “to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead”  (Acts  10:41).  Here,  too,  something  important 
is  symbolized. 

Some  of  our  Anabaptist  groups  today  have  a common  meal 
as  a part  of  the  regular  way  of  worship  and  fellowship.  This 
the  first  church  also  did.  Acts  2:42-47.  Eating,  like  preaching 
or  singing,  can  easily  become  an  end  in  itself,  can  be  institu- 
tionalized and  abused,  and  so  become  a peril  to  the  church. 
We,  however,  do  not  reject  speaking  or  singing  as  a part  of 
the  activity  of  the  gathered  church  because  of  such  dangers. 

Could  there  be  a proper  use  of  eating  together  as  a means 
of  evangelism  and  spiritual  renewal?  What  does  eating  to- 
gether symbolize  in  our  present-day  American  culture? 

The  professing  church  has  consistently  refused  to  eat  with 
racial  minorities,  either  at  an  ordinary  meal  or  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  This  sin  needs  to  be  dealt  with  as  Paul  dealt  with 
Peter’s  withdrawal  from  the  table  of  the  Gentiles.  The  con- 
sumption of  food  can  become  the  sensual  end  of  a meal 
together,  or  as  in  Jesus’  experience  it  can  be  the  means  of 
breaking  down  barriers,  and  of  opening  the  doors  of  com- 
munication on  a very  deep  level.  Eating  can  also  be  abused 
by  seven  sours  and  seven  sweets,  etc.,  but  it  doesn’t  need 
to  be  a sin. 

In  this  day  of  gluttonous  extremes  in  eating  and  drinking. 
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could  not  the  church,  like  Jesus,  even  if  we  might  be  dubbed 
“gluttons’  and  “winebibbers,”  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity this  situation  affords,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  using  a 
public  dining  room  as  a place  of  meeting  for  the  church,  and 
have  a meal  as  a part  of  the  day’s  fellowship,  preceded  by  a 
period  of  worship  and  study?  This  could  save  the  cost  of  a 
meetinghouse,  and  place  the  church  and  its  teaching  and 
worship  at  the  crossroads  of  life  for  many  nonchurch  people. 
Could  we  not  learn  to  eat  less  food  but  to  more  purpose, 
and  more  frequently  with  certain  people? 

Eating  is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
earthly  and  spiritual  life  until  we  eat  at  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb.  It  will  have  symbolic  meaning.  We  probably  can 
pour  more  significant  symbolic  meaning  into  certain  of  our 
eating.  Instead  of  trying  to  run  away  from  the  eating  world 
society  of  our  nation,  we  can  and  must  meet  it  meaningfully 
on  its  own  grounds  as  Jesus  did,  and  as  He  asked  us  to  do. 
Both  the  opportunities  and  the  hazards  are  great.  But  so  is 
all  of  life  when  obedient  to  Christ!  As  He  led  His  people  in 
the  past,  so  He  will  lead  today  if  we  are  willipg  to  follow. 
“Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God”  (1  Cor.  10:31).  D 


Our  Peace  Witness- 

In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

9.  What  can  we  learn  from  the  events  surrounding  May  18 
about  the  Mennonites  in  their  relation  to  the  government 
today? 

1.  Mennonites  and  their  position  are  known  with  a degree 
of  respect  by  men  in  government.  When  John  E.  Lapp  of 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns,  appeared  at  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  as  a representative  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  he  was  introduced  by  the  con- 
gressman from  Lansdale  as  “a  devoted  religious  leader.  I 
have  always  admired  his  integrity  and  respected  his  strong 
beliefs  and  character.” 

Following  Bro.  Lapp’s  testimony  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  said:  "You  have  given  us  a most  impressive  testi- 
mony here.  There  are  many  views  you  have  expressed  that 
I am  sure  we  can  all  agree  with.  There  may  be  some  from 
which  some  of  our  members  may  dissent,  on  issues  that  relate 
to  conscription,  but  I certainly  want  to  say  to  you  that  you 
made  a very  moving  appeal  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
for  peace  and  harmony  and  understanding  and  brotherhood 
and  fellowship  between  peoples.  ...  I was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  your  very  touching  plea  for  peace.” 

2.  This  attitude  of  respect  is  due  in  part  to  some  knowl- 


edge of  the  history  of  the  Mennonites  as  a people  who  have 
suffered  for  their  faith  in  the  past,  and  who  have  continued 
in  that  faith  with  some  degree  of  consistency  to  the  present, 
firmly  declining  service  under  the  military  while  maintaining 
a positive  peace  witness  through  relief  and  service. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a real 
sense  in  which  government  officials,  including  even  the  con- 
gressman from  Lansdale,  really  “do  not  know  Joseph.  Even 
if  they  are  willing  to  tolerate  the  Mennonites,  providing  they 
remain  quiet  enough  and  do  not  become  too  numerous,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  not  a few  congressmen  actually  feel  like 
Pharaoh  of  old,  and,  paraphrasing  his  words  (see  Ex.  1:8-10), 
are  really  saying  among  themselves:  "Behold  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  are  becoming  too  many  and  too  mighty  for  us. 
Come,  let  us  deal  shrewdly  with  them,  lest  they  multiply, 
and,  if  war  befall  us,  they  join  our  enemies.” 

In  1940  “Joseph”  had  made  it  very  clear  that  his  people 
could  not  accept  any  service  under  the  military,  and  the  76th 
Congress  understood  that  fact,  granting  civilian  service  under 
civilian  direction.  But  27  years  later  the  90th  Congress  was 
made  up  of  new  and  younger  men  who  knew  so  little  of 
what  had  been  learned  in  1940  that  if  Joseph  and  his  people 
had  not  once  more  become  very  much  alive  it  would  have 
inducted  them  into  the  armed  services,  hardly  aware  that  it 
was  doing  anything  in  conflict  with  their  faith  and  way  of  life. 

4.  All  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  of  the  Mennonite  churches 
have  not  been  as  alert  as  we  ought  to  have  been.  The  90th 
Congress  did  not  know  Joseph  because  Joseph  had  not  suffi- 
ciently made  himself  known. 

5.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Mennonites  are  known  well 
enough,  and  favorably  enough,  to  enjoy  a high  degree  of 
respect  in  many  circles. 

6.  This  puts  them  into  a unique  position  for  giving  witness 
to  their  nonresistant  faith,  an  opportunity  which  must  not  be 
neglected. 

7.  This  tells  us  that  we  must  renew  our  efforts,  pursuing 
with  vigor  the  task  before  us: 

(a)  Teaching  the  way  of  peace  and  nonresistance  within  the 
brotherhood,  with  increasing  effectiveness. 

(b)  A more  vigorous  and  effective  peace  witness  to  other 
Christians,  until  the  number  of  conscientious  objectors  is 
greatly  increased — even  if  Pharaoh  is  frightened  at  the 
numbers. 

(c)  A VS,  I-W,  and  Pax  service  program  enlarged  in  scope, 
with  increased  depth  in  meaning;  its  participants  more  deeply 
committed  to  the  work  of  the  Lord;  the  work  performed  of 
the  greatest  possible  significance,  helping  people  to  help 
themselves;  the  whole  representing  a more  complete  inte- 
gration of  evangelism  and  the  work  of  peace  in  the  total 
work  of  the  church.  For  peace  without  the  gospel  is  no 
peace.  And  a gospel  without  the  message  of  peace  is  no 
gospel. 

(d)  A more  faithful  witness  to  the  “powers  that  be”  con- 
cerning the  way  of  peace  and  the  righteousness  which  God 
requires  of  all  men,  even  in  government,  so  that  the  con- 
victions of  “Joseph  and  his  people”  may  never  be  forgotten. 

(Next  week:  Why  is  the  Mennonite  peace  position  respected 
today?)  □ 
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By  Amos  W.  Weaver 


A Hard  Saying 


Frequently  Rom.  12:1  and  2 are  quoted  together  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  nonconformity  reference  in  verse  2.  I 
prefer  just  now  to  note  the  emphasis  on  “sacrifice”  in 
verse  1. 

This  verse  uses  simple,  easily  understood  terms.  The 
apostle  makes  a plea  that  “ye  present  your  bodies  a living 
sacrifice,  noly,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
ible  service.  These  are  no  abstract  terms  but  very  con- 
crete. Other  versions  use  some  different  modes  of  expression 
but  say  essentially  the  same  things. 

A sacrifice  is  a costly  and  painful  experience.  The  thing 
here  to  be  sacrificed  is  one’s  own  body.  There  is  nothing 
abstract  or  ambiguous  about  that.  It  is  so  very,  very  per- 
sonal. It  is  one’s  very  own  person,  one’s  self.  Here  we  are 
very  touchy  and  extremely  sensitive.  To  sacrifice  here  will 
hurt  deeply.  From  this  we  shrink. 

Our  Alibis 

Many  good  alibis  will  readily  come  to  mind  to  reason 
ourselves  out  of  making  any  such  painful  sacrifice.  A living 
sacrifice  is  so  much  more  difficult  than  a dying  sacrifice. 
A rr n.rtyr’s  death  is  soon  ended,  but  a living  sacrifice  means 
a day-bv-day,  week-by-week,  and  year-by-year  battle. 

Most  of  us  have  already  presented  our  bodies  a living 
srcrliice  to  idols — the  idols  of  fashion  and  popularity.  In 
order  to  present  our  bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy,  accept- 
able to  God  we  must  first  “stop  living  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  this  world”  (Phillips  translation),  for  no  one 
can  serve  two  masters.  But  I would  not  ask  anyone  to  do 
this  or  anything  as  drastic  as  this.  That  would  seem  to  be 
unreasonable.  Rom.  12:1  is  old  and  out-of-date.  It  could 
hardly  be  meant  for  us  today. 

For  many  a young  Christian  girl  that  would  mean  wearing 
a long  dress,  so  long  it  would  not  expose  her  knees  to 
public  view  at  any  time  the  whole  day  long!  How  horrible 
the  thought!  It  would  mean  taking  some  “rats”  out  of  her 
hair  and  combing  it  down  to  something  like  the  shape  of 
her  head,  neatly  arranged  in  the  back  with  a covering  to 
fit  and  cover  it.  Wouldn’t  that  be  awful? 

For  some  Christian  young  men  it  would  mean  a simple, 
conventional-type  hair  cut  and  grooming,  similar-type  cloth- 
ing without  the  fads,  freaks,  or  frills  to  get  attention,  etc. 
I could  name  a number  of  persons  who  have  sometime  in 
the  past  decided  to  present  their  bodies  a living  sacrifice, 
not  to  a school,  or  a church,  but  to  God.  So  that  when- 
ever or  wherever  you  see  them  they  present  themselves  in 
the  same  fashion  of  Christian  principles  and  moderation. 

Amos  Weaver  is  pastor  of  the  Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  Paradise,  Pa. 
This  address  was  given  at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  School. 


Needed— An  Object  Lesson 

The  Christian  population  is  shrinking,  percentage  wise, 
as  the  world  population  explosively  expands.  The  world  needs 
a witness,  an  object  lesson  in  Christian  principles  and  living, 
but  as  it  looks  at  Christendom  it  simply  sees  its  own  fads 
and  fancies  being  aped  and  followed  instead.  They  likely  feel 
like  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  noted  English  arch  critic 
and  cynic  (he  was  a cynic’s  cynic),  who  once  expressed 
himself:  “Christianity  sounds  like  a good  thing.  It’s  a 
wonder  somebody  doesn’t  try  it.” 

I believe  it  was  Vance  Havner  who  observed  that 
“Christianity  is  a religion  for  heroes.  But  we  are  such 
little  people  who  just  want  everybody  to  have  a good  time.” 
But  if  we  had  a hero,  one  who  would  dare  to  take  this 
plea  in  Rom.  12:1  seriously  and  fully,  what  might  not  be 
done  in  the  power  of  God  and  His  Holy  Spirit?  D.  L. 
Moody  once  said,  “It  remains  to  be  seen  what  God  can 
do  through  one  man  who  is  wholly  and  completely  yielded 
to  Him.” 

It  would  be  a dangerous  and  painful  experience  for  any- 
one to  take  such  a step  alone.  The  conflict  would  be  fierce. 
Satan  may  use  your  best  friend  to  wound  you  sorely,  and 
another  good  friend  to  “twist  the  blade”  already  thrust  into 
your  bosom.  He  would  sorely  tempt  and  try  you  to  com- 
promise and  shortchange  God  by  not  going  all  the  way.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  me  to  ask  any  young 
person  to  make  such  a costly  sacrifice. 

The  young  girl  who  would  presume  to  lengthen  her  skirts 
in  these  days  of  mini  skirt  popularity  may  find  her  own 
mother  reluctant  to  go  along  with  the  venture.  She  may 
possibly  attempt  at  least  to  “water  down”  any  such  attempts 
with  just  a little,  maybe  a half  inch,  adjustment.  Her 
mother  would  well  know  if  she  went  all  the  way  in  such 
a venture  her  boy  friend,  or  prospective  boy  friend,  may 
well  drop  her  like  a hot  potato.  But  would  it  not  be  wonder- 
ful to  see  what  God  would  do  through  one  or  two,  or  more, 
of  such  fully  consecrated  persons  who  would  be  willing  to 
challenge  the  gods  of  fashion  and  popularity! 

These  gods  do  not  reign  only  in  our  county,  state,  or 
nation.  These  worldly  fashions  and  fads,  with  their  sinful 
connotations,  reign  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  is 
natural  enough,  for  they  are  under  the  god  of  this  world 
whose  reign  is  worldwide. 

So  Radical ? 

But  what  would  people  say  and  think,  in  our  schools, 
other  schools,  our  church,  our  community,  and  throughout 
the  country?  How  ridiculous  for  a young  Christian  to  make 
such  a radical  change!  Or  is  the  Christian  religion  radical? 
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No,  I would  not  ask  anyone  to  be  so  rash  as  to  really  and 
fully  comply  with  Rom.  12:1.  It  is  way  out-of-date.  I would 
certainly  be  quite  unreasonable  to  ask  such  a thing.  Anyone 
who  would  take  the  plea  of  the  apostle  as  the  very  Word 
of  God  to  him,  or  her,  and  respond  fully  to  it  would  also 
most  certainly  be  out-of-date.  He  would  discover  his  enemies 
(most  likely  some  at  least)  were  those  of  his  own  house  and 
his  own  church. 

Don’t  let  anyone  try  it  unless  he  is  ready  for  battle — 
ready  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  But  should  one  fight 
and  suffer  pain  for  what  are  simply  “externals”?  Ah,  that’s 
the  rub!  It’s  because  they  are  externals  that  it  is  so  pain- 
ful. Everybody,  everywhere  sees  you  and  you  “bleed”  and 
suffer  in  public  and  private.  We  are  to  present  our  bodies 
a living  sacrifice.  Any  “presentation”  is  a public,  open 
affair,  visible  and  in  view  of  all  and  everyone.  As  Paul  says 
in  1 Cor.  4:9,  “We  are  made  a spectacle  unto  the  world, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men.”  This  is  what  hurts  and  the 
coward  in  us  shrinks  from  it. 

Yes,  Rom.  12:1  is  very  much  an  external  affair  but  the 
conflict  of  decision  to  comply  or  not  comply  takes  place  in 
the  heart  where  none  can  see  and  it  is  here  victory  or 
defeat  takes  place. 

No,  I will  not  ask  anyone  to  make  such  a sacrifice.  But 
in  Rom.  12:1  I read  this  appeal:  “I  appeal  to  you  therefore, 
brethren,  and  beg  of  you  in  view  of  [all]  the  mercies  of 
God,  to  make  a decisive  dedication  of  your  bodies — present- 
ing all  your  members  and  faculties — as  a living  sacrifice, 
holy  (devoted,  consecrated)  and  well  pleasing  to  God,  which 
is  your  reasonable  (rational,  intelligent)  service  and  spiritual 
worship”  (Amplified  NT.).  So  it  is  apparent  the  Lord  is 
asking  for  such  a sacrifice.  □ 

From  a Scrapbook 

By  Noda  May  Ramsdale 

Like  mothers  all  over  the  world  I have  accumulated  bits 
of  wisdom  from  unusual  sources,  and  I passed  on  these 
precious  gems  to  my  foster  daughter,  Leonor,  even  though  at 
times  wondering  if  they  were  ever  used,  or  even  retained. 

It  was  after  a prolonged  recuperation  from  an  illness 
and  a period  of  depression  that  my  reward  came.  Re- 
turning to  my  home  after  taking  her  a pie,  I felt  very 
much  discouraged,  wondering  what  to  do  next.  A day  later 
she  sent  me  a copy  of  this  poem  with  the  accompanying 
note — and  now  I,  too,  can  say,  “Forgive  me,  God.  The 
world  is  mine.  ” 

Today  upon  a bus  I saw  a lovely  girl  with 
golden  hair; 

I envied  her,  she  seemed  so  gay — I wished 
I were  so  fair. 

When  suddenly  she  rose  to  leave,  I saw  her 
hobble  down  the  aisle. 

She  had  one  leg,  and  wore  a crutch,  and  as 


she  passed — a smile. 

0 God,  forgive  me  when  I whine. 

1 have  two  legs.  The  world  is  mine. 

And  then  I stopped  to  buy  some  sweets; 

the  lad  who  sold  them  had  such  charm. 

I talked  with  him — he  seemed  so  glad — if 
I were  late,  twould  do  no  harm; 

And  as  I left  he  said  to  me,  “ I thank  you; 
you  have  been  so  kind. 

It’s  nice  to  talk  with  folks  like  you.  You 
see,”  he  said,  “I’m  blind.” 

0 God,  forgive  me  when  I whine. 

1 have  two  eyes.  The  world  is  mine. 

Later,  walking  down  the  street,  I saw  a 
child  with  eyes  of  blue. 

He  stood  and  watched  the  others  play;  it 
seemed  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 

I stopped  a moment,  then  I said,  “Why 

don’t  you  join  the  others,  dear?” 

He  looked  ahead  without  a word,  and  then 
I knew  he  could  not  hear. 

0 God,  forgive  me  when  I whine. 

1 have  two  ears.  The  world  is  mine. 

With  legs  to  take  me  where  I’d  go, 

With  eyes  to  see  the  sunset’s  glow. 

With  ears  to  hear  what  I should  know  . . . 

O God,  forgive  me  when  I whine. 

I’m  blessed  indeed.  THE  WORLD  IS  MINE. 

— Author  Unknown 

Mommy — 

I found  this  poem  in  the  scrapbook  you  helped  me  make 
when  1 was  in  high  school.  I don’t  know  why,  but  I don’t 
remember  ever  reading  it  before.  I wish  everyone  could 
read  it.  I’m  well,  Mommy.  I’ll  never  forget,  but  I’ll  not 
grieve  anymore.  I’m  going  back  to  work  Monday.  God  has 
been  good  to  me.  Thank  you,  Mommy,  for  the  scrapbook. 

Love  you  and  Poppy,  oh,  so  much, 
Leonor. 


The  Better  Way 

A wise  man  pasted  this  in  his  hat  to  serve  as  a reminder 
along  the  way  of  life:  “Any  man  can  spoil  himself  for  him- 
self. He  can  allow  himself  to  grow  so  sensitive  that  he  lives 
in  constant  pain.  He  can  nurse  his  grudges  until  they  are  an 
intolerable  burden.  He  can  think  himself  insulted  until  he  is 
apt  to  be.  He  can  believe  the  world’s  against  him  until  it  is. 
He  can  imagine  troubles  until  they  are  real.  He  can  hold 
so  many  under  suspicion  that  no  one  believes  in  him.  He  can 
insult  his  friends  until  they  are  no  longer  friends.  He  can 
think  himself  so  important  that  no  one  else  does.  He  can 
have  such  a good  opinion  of  himself  that  no  one  else  enjoys 
his  friendship.  He  can  become  so  wrapped  up  in  himself 
that  he  becomes  very  small.” 
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Mennonite  Nursing  Schools 


By  Paul  Bender 


Nursing  education  in  the  Mennonite  Church  has  had  a long 
history.  For  45  years,  from  1913  to  1958,  the  La  Junta 
Mennonite  School  of  Nursing  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  was  oper- 
ated by  the  La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital,  educating  Menno- 
nite young  women  in  the  skills  of  nursing  in  a diploma  pro- 
gram preparing  them  for  nurse  registration  (RN).  Since  1957, 
nursing  education  at  La  Junta  has  continued  in  the  La  Junta 
Mennonite  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  with  a program  lead- 
ing to  licensure  as  a practical  nurse  (LPN). 

At  present  the  Mennonite  Church  operates  four  schools  of 
nursing:  one  associate-  and  two  baccalaureate-degree  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  the  practical  nurse  program  at  La  Junta. 
The  baccalaureate-degree  programs  are  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.;  and  the  associate-degree  program  is  at  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Goshen  College  Division  of  Nursing 

Goshen  College  offers  a college  program  leading  to  the 
degree.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  Division  of 
Nursing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  liberal  arts  program  at 
Goshen  College,  and  nursing  students  live  and  study  on  the 
college  campus.  Clinical  instruction  in  nursing  is  given  by 
members  of  the  college  nursing  faculty,  using  facilities  and 
experiences  in  nearby  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 
The  nursing  education  program  enjoys  full  accreditation,  both 
by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  its  accredi- 
tation of  the  complete  Goshen  College  program. 

Serious  study  of  nursing  begins  in  the  second  college  year, 
after  a freshman  year  and  summer  in  general  education  and 
basic  science  study.  General  college  courses  are  included  in 


each  year  of  study,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  time 
given  to  nursing  courses  in  the  later  years.  During  the  sum- 
mer following  the  sophomore  year,  each  student  secures 
experience  in  nursing  service  through  employment  in  a 
hospital.  Nursing  courses  cover  theory  and  practice  in  the 
various  areas  of  nursing,  including  public  health  nursing  and 
leadership  skills.  Nursing  courses,  as  well  as  general  college 
courses,  are  collegiate  in  character  and  content. 

To  enter  the  nursing  curriculum,  the  student  follows  the 
regular  procedures  for  admission  to  Goshen  College,  and 
during  the  freshman  year  of  college  makes  formal  application 
to  enter  the  Division  of  Nursing  as  a sophomore.  Students 
spending  their  freshman  year  at  another  college  may  transfer 
to  the  nursing  program  as  sophomores,  provided  they  have 
studied  the  proper  courses  as  freshmen. 

Regular  college  fees  are  paid  by  nursing  students  through- 
out their  college  program.  Most  nursing  students  have  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  through  their  sophomore  summer  hospital 
employment  and  through  sparetime  hospital  employment 
while  students.  Financial  aid  is  available,  both  from  regular 
college  sources  and  from  special  sources  for  nursing  students. 

Graduates  from  the  nursing  program  are  eligible  to  write 
state  examinations  leading  to  a state  license  to  practice 
nursing  and  to  registration  as  a nurse.  They  are  then  eligible 
for  employment  as  nurses,  or  they  may  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  graduate  schools  of  nursing. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  Department  of  Nursing 

The  program  for  nursing  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  is  similar  to  that  at  Goshen  College.  The  Department 
of  Nursing  is  a part  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Science  and 
Mathematics.  Nursing  students  are  regular  college  students, 


A Graduating  Nurses  Class  at  Goshen  College 
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and  they  live  and  study  on  the  college  campus.  All  instruc- 
tion is  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  Clinical  instruction 
and  experience  are  given  in  nearby  hospitals  and  other 
health  agencies.  This  form  of  the  baccalaureate  nursing  pro- 
gram at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  was  begun  only  in  1966, 
and  it  has  received  the  appropriate  recognition  toward  accred- 
itation by  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  as  well  as 
temporary  approval  by  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Examiners 
of  Nurses.  Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

The  four-year  program  of  study  includes  general  college 
courses,  basic  courses  in  the  various  sciences,  and  courses  in 
nursing  theory  and  practice.  The  first  years  concentrate  on 
the  general  college  courses  and  the  later  years  on  the  nurs- 
ing courses. 

Students  first  enter  Eastern  Mennonite  College  as  regular 
college  freshmen,  and  enroll  in  the  nursing  curriculum.  At 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  the  student  is  admitted  to  the 
major  in  nursing. 

Fees  for  nursing  students  are  the  same  as  for  all  other 
college  students.  Financial  aid  is  available  to  nursing  stu- 
dents, both  from  the  regular  college  student-aid  sources  and 
from  special  funds  for  nursing  students. 

Graduates  from  the  nursing  program  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing  degree,  and  are  eligible  to  write  state 
examinations  leading  to  a license  to  practice  nursing  and  to 
registration  as  a nurse.  They  may  be  employed  as  nurses,  or 
they  may  continue  their  education  in  graduate  schools  of 
nursing. 

Hesston  College  Division  of  Nursing 

At  Hesston  College  an  associate-degree  nursing  education 
program  is  in  operation.  Nursing  students  are  regular  college 
students  for  two  years,  including  one  summer,  and  graduate 
with  the  degree,  Associate  in  Arts  in  Nursing.  About  half  of 
the  program  is  in  regular  college  courses  along  with  other 
college  students,  and  the  remainder  is  in  courses  covering 
nursing  theory  and  practice.  All  courses  are  taught  by  college 
faculty  members,  and  clinical  instruction  and  experience  are 
given  in  nearby  hospitals.  This  program  was  begun  in  1966, 
and  it  has  received  the  appropriate  recognition  toward  accred- 
itation by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  The  program  has 
received  full  accreditation  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Nursing.  Hesston  College  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

To  study  nursing  at  Hesston  College,  the  student  first 
gains  admission  to  the  college  and  then  applies  for  admission 
to  the  Division  of  Nursing.  The  nursing  student  pays  the 
regular  college  fees.  Financial  aid  is  available,  both  from  the 
regular  college  student-aid  sources  and  from  special  sources 
for  nursing  students. 

Graduates  from  the  associate-degree  nursing  program  at 
Hesston  College  are  eligible  to  write  state  examinations 
leading  to  a license  to  practice  nursing  and  to  registration 
as  a nurse.  Graduates  may  be  employed  in  beginning  staff 


Paul  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  presents  here  the  last  of  three  articles  he  has 
written  on  nursing  and  nursing  education  for  Mennonites. 


positions  as  nurse  technicians.  Their  early  employment  in 
nursing  will  benefit  from  in-service  education  as  they  develop 
more  skill  in  nursing  practice. 

La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

The  School  of  Practical  Nursing  at  the  La  Junta  Mennonite 
Hospital  operates  a one-year  study  in  practical  nursing  which 
is  accredited  by  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Nurses  and  by 
the  Practical  Nurse  Examiners  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing.  Students  are  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  nursing  skills  appropriate  to  practical  nursing.  An  ex- 
perienced nurse  instructor  is  director  of  the  school,  and  the 
La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital  is  used  for  clinical  instruction 
and  experience. 

Students  pay  a small  tuition  fee  and  their  living  costs.  A 
rotating  loan  fund  is  available  to  help  students  finance  their 
study. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  is  eligible  to 
write  state  examinations  leading  to  licensure  as  a practical 
nurse,  LPN.  The  licensed  graduate  is  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
nurse  service  team  of  a hospital,  and  in  other  situations 
appropriate  for  the  practical  nurse. 

Are  Additional  Mennonite  Nursing  Schools  Needed? 

At  present  no  diploma  school  of  nursing  is  being  operated 
by  the  Mennonite  Church.  (The  Mennonite  Hospital  and 
School  of  Nursing  at  Bloomington,  111.,  is  operated  by  an 
inter- Mennonite  board.) 

There  are  many  Mennonite  young  people  studying  nursing 
in  diploma  schools.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  have  some 
Mennonite  connection  with  an  additional  school  for  preparing 
nurse  technicians,  especially  in  an  eastern  location  where 
there  are  many  Mennonites  studying  and  practicing  nursing. 

Similarly,  it  would  seem  good  to  have  some  Mennonite 
connection  with  one  or  more  additional  schools  of  practical 
nursing,  especially  in  an  eastern  location  where  there  is  now 
a high  concentration  of  Mennonites  entering  the  field  of 
practical  nursing.  The  limited  capacity  of  the  existing  Menno- 
nite School  of  Practical  Nursing  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  makes 
it  impossible  to  serve  any  but  a small  proportion  of  Menno- 
nites wishing  to  study  practical  nursing. 

Mennonite  Institutions  Need  Nurses 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  with  the  large  numbers  of  Men- 
nonite nurses,  there  should  be  a shortage  of  nurses  for 
Mennonite-operated  schools,  hospitals,  and  retirement  homes, 
and  for  Mennonite  mission  and  relief  efforts  abroad.  This 
shortage  probably  results  from  several  facts,  one  of  which  is 
the  general,  large  demand  for  nurses  everywhere.  Also 
nurses  may  lack  an  understanding  of  the  need,  or  a vision 
for  service  through  a Mennonite  institution. 

Staff  nurses  are  urgently  needed  in  many  Mennonite 
health  service  institutions.  Professional  nurses  who  are  quali- 
fied to  take  responsibility  in  public  health  nursing,  in  teach- 
ing, and  in  other  professional  positions,  are  much  needed  in 
Mennonite  mission  and  relief  services. 

Nurse  educators  are  acutely  needed  in  the  existing  Menno- 
nite schools  of  nursing.  Hesston  College  was  forced  to  delay 
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the  opening  of  its  nursing  program  for  a year  because  teach- 
ers could  not  be  found.  Goshen  College  has  urgent  need  for 
teachers  in  nursing  and  is  continually  looking  for  qualified 
nursing  instructors.  Both  schools  have  secured  the  help  of 
some  fine  teachers  who  are  not  Mennonite.  But  all  nursing 
schools  in  the  country  find  an  extreme  shortage  in  nurse 
educators.  Here  is  an  urgent  challenge.  It  is  imperative  that 
qualified  and  dedicated  persons  secure  the  additional  prep- 
aration needed  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Men  Are  Needed  in  Nursing 

Perhaps  a dozen  Mennonite  men  are  now  practicing  nurs- 
ing, according  to  the  Mennonite  Nurses  Association  records. 

The  new  developments  in  nursing  are  calling  for  more  men 
in  the  nursing  profession.  Men  are  needed  in  staff  nursing 
positions.  But  men  are  also  adapted  to  some  of  the  leader- 
ship roles  for  nurses.  Many  nurse  education,  administration, 
and  supervision  positions  can  be  filled  by  men.  All  Menno- 
nite nursing  schools  welcome  men  students. 

Financing  Nursing  Education 

No  serious-minded  person  wishing  to  pursue  nursing  edu- 
cation need  refrain  because  of  lack  of  funds.  This  is  a 
sweeping  statement,  and  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the 
various  beginning  programs  for  the  study  of  nursing,  but  also 
to  the  graduate  and  specialized  programs  for  the  graduate 
nurse. 

Both  grants  and  loans  are  available  to  nursing  students 
from  a wide  variety  of  sources.  These  include  the  aid  avail- 
able to  any  college  students,  as  well  as  the  aid  specifically 
designated  for  nursing  students.  Some  hospitals  make  loans 
which  are  canceled  if  the  nurse  works  at  the  hospital,  for 
full  pay,  for  a designated  period  of  time  after  graduation. 
Some  government  loans  are  canceled,  up  to  half  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan,  if  the  graduate  works  as  a nurse  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Various  government  agencies  provide  scholarships  to  nurses 
pursuing  graduate  studies  in  certain  specialized  fields.  Other 
agencies  interested  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  highly 
trained  professional  nurses  offer  awards  that  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  graduate  students. 

Information  about  the  financial  aid  available  to  nursing 
students,  and  the  methods  of  application  for  the  aid,  can  be 
supplied  by  the  various  institutions  where  nursing  education 
is  offered.  O 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Requested  the  patient,  “Doctor,  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  me,  don’t  frighten  me  half  to  death  by  giving  it  a long 
scientific  name.  Just  tell  me  in  plain  English. 

“Well,”  the  doctor  replied  hesitantly,  “to  be  perfectly  frank, 
you  are  just  plain  lazy.  ” 

“Thank  you,  doctor.”  muttered  the  patient.  “Now  please 
give  me  the  scientific  name  for  it  so  I can  tell  the  family.” 


Missions  Today 

Questions,  Questions 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Social  scientists  will  not  be  out  of  work  soon.  It  will  take 
a while  to  explore  the  relationship  between  Christian  faith 
and  accepting  persons  different  from  us. 

Two  sociologists  suggest  that  feelings  of  prejudice  increase 
with  the  degree  of  one’s  orthodoxy  (“Items  and  Comments,” 
Aug.  22).  A Lutheran  minister-psychologist  suggests,  however, 
that  the  more  conservative  the  theology,  the  more  sensitivity 
to  human  need. 

Now  comes  Trans-Action  (September  1967)  reporting  under 
the  title  Christian,  Love  Thy  Neighbor.”  Two  Harvard 
University  psychologists  check  other  factors  in  prejudice.  They 
questioned  309  churchgoers  from  six  denominations.  What 
anti-Jewish,  anti-Negro,  anti-other  sentiments  did  they  have? 
Did  their  religious  faith  come  from  within  them  or  from 
cultural  or  social  factors  outside  them? 

Many  of  the  309  are  motivated  religiously  by  factors  like 
sociability  or  conformity.  They  checked  statements  such  as 
this:  “What  religion  offers  me  most  is  comfort  when  sorrows 
and  misfortunes  strike.”  Persons  like  this,  they  found,  were 
in  the  middle  ground  of  tolerance  for  other  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  with  "intrinsic”  involvement  in 
religion  are  more  tolerant  than  most  people.  They  checked: 
“My  religious  beliefs  are  what  really  lie  behind  my  whole 
approach  to  life.” 

About  one  third  could  not  distinguish  between  cultural  or 
"extrinsic”  religion  and  an  inwardly  motivated  faith.  They 
could  endorse  contradictory  statements  such  as,  “Yes,  my 
religious  beliefs  are  what  lie  behind  my  approach  to  life,” 
and  at  the  same  time,  “Yes,  though  I believe  in  my  religion, 
I feel  there  are  many  more  important  things  in  my  life.” 

Persons  like  these  turned  out  to  be  most  prejudiced  of  all. 
Within  this  group,  which  the  report  refers  to  as  “muddle- 
headed  or  “indiscriminately  proreligious,”  the  amount  of 
prejudice  varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  confusion. 

The  religious  because  of  cultural  or  external  factors — the 
extrinsically  religious  — were  prejudiced,  Allport  and  Roos 
found,  “because  they  use  both  religion  and  ethnic  hostility 
(prejudice)”  in  the  same  way — to  provide  security  and  a sense 
of  belonging. 

What  an  excellent  mirror  this  study  is!  It  gets  rid  of  some 
of  the  “darkly”  Paul  sees  in  our  human  “glasses.”  It  raises 
some  interesting  questions: 

What  are  the  sources  of  my  faith? 

How  do  I feel  about  people  who  differ  from  me?  What 
does  my  response  say  about  the  sources  of  my  own  faith? 

What  are  the  sources  of  our  faith  as  a brotherhood?  Are 
they  cultural,  or  are  they  rooted  in  an  inward  relationship 
with  God? 

Do  I need  a faith  based  on  “anti-others”  feelings  to  give 
me  my  security  and  sense  of  belonging?  □ 
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Youth  Workers'  Retreat: 
Catalyst  and  Stimulant 

by  Donald  Kraybill 


A Youth  Workers’  Retreat,  attended  by 
youth  workers  from  Atlanta,  New  York, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Toronto,  con- 
vened at  Camp  Brookhaven,  New  York, 
Sept.  6-10.  Youth  work  was  begun  in  New 
York  City  in  1954  under  the  leadership  of 
Paul  G.  Landis. 

Retreat  members,  many  of  whom  were  VS- 
ers,  represented  ten  youth  witness  points. 
Some  were  from  Young  Life,  some  experi- 
enced youth  workers,  and  some  pastors.  To- 
gether they  sought  to  learn  how  to  express 
intelligently  and  effectively  their  commitment 
to  share  Christ  with  inner-city  youth. 

The  program  format  consisted  of  practical 
Bible  studies,  lectures  and  discussions,  and 
panel  discussions.  Leon  Stauffer,  VS  director, 
challenged  the  group  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Master.  He  said  that  the  Master’s  ob- 
jectives were  clear,  and  He  concentrated  on 
a few  persons. 

John  Smucker,  pastor  at  House  of  Friend- 
ship in  New  York,  led  a three-part  discussion 
each  day  on  “Christ  in  the  Street.  He 
shared  some  of  the  frustrations  in  developing 
the  coffeehouse  ministry  and  emphasized  that 
in  riot-torn  streets  violence  can  be  met  with 
nonviolence — with  the  love  of  God. 

Crisis  may  be  the  biggest  opportunity. 
Smucker  stressed  the  need  for  compassion 
based  on  the  belief  that  God  can  and  wants 
to  change  persons.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
“If  we  don’t  have  time  to  pray  for  someone 
else’s  work,  then  we  are  not  functioning  right- 
ly in  our  own  work." 

Bill  Iverson  from  Cross-Counter,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.J.,  presented  a discussion  on 
“Bible  Study  and  Street  Youth.’  In  order  to 
communicate  the  gospel,  said  Iverson,  one 
must  have  empathy.  Empathy  means  hard 
work,  blood,  and  sweat.  It  involves  living, 
listening,  and  learning. 

One  highlight  of  the  retreat  was  a panel 
discussion  on  motivation.  The  panel  discussed. 
How  is  it  possible  to  motivate  inner-city 
youth  in  money  management,  education,  jobs, 
and  responsibility?  How  may  we  motivate 
them  to  do  things  despite  parents’  poor  ex- 
amples? Can  we  push  motivation  beyond  the 
pay  check?  Do  handouts  kill  motivation? 


Another  session  involved  Young  Life  work- 
ers Bobo  (Robert)  Nixon  and  Mary  Miller. 
They  explained  the  work  of  Young  Life  and 
gave  suggestions  for  building  relationships 
with  young  people,  for  strategy  which  aims 
at  getting  leaders,  and  for  meaningful 
Bible  study. 

Nixon,  a former  gang  leader  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  shared  some  char- 
acteristics of  youth  from  his  own  experience. 
Miss  Miller  presented  some  guidelines  on 
reaching  inner-city  girls.  She  said,  “Be  crea- 
tive. Thank  God  for  crisis.  Communicate  your 
faults  and  failures  to  youth.” 

In  addition  to  learning  about  effective 
youth  worker  strategy,  the  group  listened  as 
Paul  Landis  shared  ways  of  “Staying  on  Top 
Spiritually.”  His  discussions  were  aimed  at 
assisting  youth  workers  to  a dynamic  spiritual 
experience  which  reflects  on  the  teenagers 
with  whom  they  work. 

In  retrospect,  Youth  Workers’  Retreat  was 
a milestone  because  it  was  a first  of  its  kind 
and  was  a commemoration  of  three  years  of 
inner-city  work.  But  it  was  also  a catalyst 
and  a stimulant  for  a more  effective  program. 

The  retreat  expressed  an  inadequacy  and 
an  urgency  to  cope  with  needs  of  deprived 
inner-city  youth,  but  it  also  expressed  an 
optimism  and  an  assurance  that  this  is  God’s 
work  and  He  will  provide  the  patience,  guid- 
ance, and  leadership. 

Latin  American 
Plans  Released 

Details  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Latin  American  Service  Education  Abroad 
(SEA)  Program  of  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Colleges  were  worked  out  in  a recent  meet- 
ing of  representative  college  faculty  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Under  this  program  students  with  one  or 
two  years  of  college  will  enter  a voluntary 
service  unit  operated  by  one  of  the  Menno- 
nite Mission  Boards  or  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  a period  of  26  months. 
During  this  time  the  student  will  have  a 
number  of  short  courses  about  Latin  America, 
language  study  and  independent  study  to  en- 


able him  to  gain  a year  of  college  credit. 

The  program  is  slated  to  begin  in  June  of 
1968  with  a six-week  session  of  intensive 
Spanish  instruction  taught  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  Two  additional  courses  will  follow,  each 
taught  in  a concentrated  three-week  session. 
The  first  will  be  “History  of  Latin  America” 
and  the  second  will  be  “Latin  America  Cul- 
ture.” Negotiations  are  now  underway  to  se- 
cure two  outstanding  specialists  in  these  two 
areas  for  the  1968  sessions. 

Following  these  courses  during  the  summer 
each  student  will  spend  the  following  two 
years  on  a regular  Voluntary  Service  or  Pax 
work  assignment.  Six  weeks  will  be  taken  off 
during  the  second  summer  for  more  study, 
and  an  additional  five  weeks  will  be  spent 
at  the  end  of  the  period  in  study. 

The  committee  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  plans  is  chaired  by  Samuel  E. 
Miller  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  In 
addition  serving  on  the  committee  are  Justus 
Holsinger,  Dean  at  Bethel  College,  John 
Koppenhaver,  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Hess- 
ton  College,  Robert  Yoder,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  Spanish  at  Indiana  University,  and 
Henry  Weaver,  Jr.,  Secretary  for  Internation- 
al Education  Services. 

The  committee  also  completed  plans  for 
the  fifth  annual  El  Salvador  Seminar  oper- 
ated by  the  Council  of  Colleges.  The  seminar 
this  year  will  originate  and  end  in  New  Or- 
leans, with  air  transportation  provided  to  and 
from  El  Salvador.  Stopovers  with  excursions 
by  bus  into  the  country  will  be  made  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  program  will 
run  from  June  10  to  July  19,  1968. 

Third  Conference  of  Mennonite 
Ministers  Will  Meet 

The  Third  Conference  of  Mennonite 
Ministers,  of  North  America,  is  announced 
for  May  14-16,  1968  at  the  Wabash  YMCA 
in  Chicago. 

Two  previous  conferences  were  held  on 
May  7-9,  1963  and  May  4,  5,  1965,  both  in 
Chicago.  The  attendance  has  been  limited 
to  about  70  ministers  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  American  Menno- 
nite groups. 

The  theme  for  next  year’s  conference  is 
“Our  Resources  in  Christ  based  on  the 
Book  of  Colossians. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  conference  is 
to  provide  a setting  for  increased  acquaint- 
ance, understanding,  and  fellowship  across 
denominational  lines. 

The  planning  committee  consists  of  John 
C.  Wenger,  Chaiman,  Russell  Krabill,  Sec- 
retary, Erland  Waltner,  J.  N.  Hostetter, 
and  J.  R.  Barkman. 
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Carl  Kauffman: 

A Memorial 

Carl  Kauffman  never  wanted  to  come  to 
Vietnam  and  often  told  his  friends  how  much 
he  missed  Hong  Kong,  where  he  worked  for 
t he  first  part  of  his  MCC  Pax  service. 

But  nearly  two  years  as  all-around  handy- 
man and  medical  assistant  at  the  Nhatrang 
Evangelical  Clinic  (built  by  MCC  and  now 
administered  by  Vietnam  Christian  Service) 
endeared  Vietnam  to  him. 

Kauffman  always  belittled  his  work.  He 
wasn’t  professional  he  said,  though  he 
worked  with  a steady  assuredness  that  many 
of  his  colleagues  admired.  He  had  little  col- 
lege training,  although  he  planned  to  return 
to  school  when  he  got  back  to  the  States. 

He  seemed  sad.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  farm  in  Kansas,  but  was  fascinated  by  the 
Asians.  He  left  a part  of  himself  in  the  Ori- 
ent even  before  he  died  in  a motorcycle 
crash  in  Singapore,  among  the  Chinese  whom 
he  loved. 

But  his  first  love  was  the  earth — the  deep 
earth  of  Kansas.  At  Nhatrang  he  did  a job 
which  he  hadn’t  wanted  to  do,  and  he  grew 
to  love  it  because  the  people  needed  him.  He 
knew  they  could  get  along  without  his  bit  of 
help,  but  he  knew  they  appreciated  it,  wheth- 
er it  was  handing  out  a cup  of  rice  and  bul- 
gar  wheat  to  TB  patients  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  the  pre-dawn  trip  into  the  city  where 
he  would  pick  up  loaves  of  bread  for  other 
patients. 

A real  cumshaw  artist,  he  scrounged  X- 
ray  materials,  medicines  and  equipment,  food 
and  building  materials  from  American  troops 
and  Vietnamese  government  officials,  all  to 
assure  the  smooth  operation  of  a meagerly 
supplied  hospital. 

On  muggy  days  the  vulgar  stench  of  the 
hospital  hung  thick  in  the  air,  sticky  and 
close  to  the  sweat-covered  faces  of  those 


Before  his  fatal  accident  Sept  15,  1967,  Paxman 
Carl  Kauffman  of  Haven,  Kan.,  was  handyman 
at  Nhatrang  Evangelical  Clinic,  South  Vietnam. 
Kauffman  (left)  supervised  a feeding  program 
for  hungry  patients. 


working  around  the  operating  table.  Behind 
a sanitary  mask  Kauffman  assisted  Dr.  Lin- 
ford Gehman  in  saving  the  sight  of  some — 
the  lives  of  others. 

He  witnessed  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  yet 
others  who  came  to  gather  the  remains  of 
those  whose  incurable  disease  had  led  to 
death.  Sometimes  too  many  crude  wooden 
coffins  testified  mutely  to  human  inadequacy, 
in  a land  where  superstition  prevails  over 
medical  science. 

Always  with  a grin  on  his  face,  his  too- 
long  hair  sometimes  getting  in  the  way, 
Kauffman  took  life  as  it  came.  He  lived  with 
honesty  toward  himself  and  his  beliefs.  He 
was  generous  and  smiling,  yet  skeptical  that 
he  could  ever  remake  the  world  in  the  image 
of  God’s  kingdom. 

Asia  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
past,  a past  far  deeper  and  more  obscure 
than  the  American  past  that  was  his  heritage. 
Asia  taught  him  to  look  backward  even  as  he 
looked  to  the  future.  He  wanted  to  study 
history.  And  he  wanted  to  return  to  South- 
east Asia.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his  intend- 
ed trip  into  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia 
was  his  hope  that  he  could  return  in  five  or 
ten  years  to  witness  how  it  had  changed. 

Kauffman  left  Saigon  for  Singapore  Sept.  9. 
The  motorcycle  dealer  in  Singapore  demand- 
ed a large  bond  to  guarantee  that  he  would 
not  resell  his  machine  in  Malaysia,  so  he  had 
to  wait  for  extra  money  from  home. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hancock,  a Methodist  sta- 
tioned by  Vietnam  Christian  Service  with  her 
husband  at  Di  Linh,  saw  Kauffman  Sept.  12. 
Three  days  later,  still  in  Singapore,  he  had 
the  fatal  accident. 

Rains  Flood  India 
Coastal  Plains 

India  has  faced  three  successive  years  of 
drought  because  of  the  lack  of  monsoon  rains. 
This  year  the  monsoon  rains  finally  came  in 
full  force,  leaving  many  villages  in  the  coastal 
areas  at  the  mercy  of  the  destructive  rising 
flood  waters.  Suddenly  and  swiftly,  the  parch- 
ed land  was  saturated  and  overflowing  with 
water. 

The  Midnapore  area,  100  miles  southwest 
of  Calcutta  and  near  the  state  of  Bihar  which 
suffered  most  during  the  drought,  was  visit- 
ed by  an  Indian  pastor  who  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta to  appeal  for  help.  Various  relief  agen- 
cies, including  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, discussed  the  situation  and  prepared 
to  give  assistance. 

Volunteers  led  by  R.  N.  Mukerjee  of  the 
YMCA  boarded  the  train  for  Midnapore.  One 
team  member,  M.  B.  Devadoss,  was  waiting 
for  his  necessary  documents  to  serve  as  lab 
technician  with  Vietnam  Christian  Service. 

The  crew  reported  that  45,000  acres — two- 
thirds  of  the  land — were  under  seven  feet  of 
water.  Only  rowboats  were  available.  The 
workers  ate  early  in  the  morning  before  they 
left  their  headquarters  and  late  at  night 
when  they  returned.  Generally  they  returned 


soaking  wet  because  the  rains  had  not 
stopped. 

MCC  has  contributed  some  funds,  nearly 
1,000  men’s  garments,  and  over  600  ladies’ 
sarees  for  the  disaster  area.  The  Committee 
on  Relief  and  Gift  Supplies  (CORAGS)  made 
food  available,  and  other  agencies  provided 
additional  funds  and  volunteers.  Emergency 
relief  will  have  to  continue  for  a month  or 
two  since  most  of  the  present  crops  were 
completely  destroyed. 

One  menace  from  the  flood  is  the  danger 
of  disease.  A medical  team  has  been  sent  to 
the  area  by  the  National  Christian  Council 
to  begin  immunization  shots.  Before  a per- 
son could  receive  a piece  of  clothing,  he  had 
to  be  immunized. 

Vernon  Reimer,  MCC  director  in  India, 
spoke  of  the  inspiration  to  observe  the  unity 
with  which  the  Christian  community  in  Cal- 
cutta rose  to  the  occasion  and  unitedly  dem- 
onstrated love  to  the  suffering  people. 


The  monsoon  rains  have  come  to  India,  and  in 
full  force.  People  fled  to  higher  ground  with 
nothing  more  than  the  clothes  they  had  on  and 
what  they  could  carry. 

MCC  Compiles  Gift 
Suggestions 

A list  of  14  offering  and  gift  suggestions 
for  special  occasions,  including  White  Christ- 
mas Gift  service,  Thanksgiving,  “Try  Hun- 
ger,” and  other  church  and  family  events, 
has  been  compiled  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

Eight  cash  and  six  material  aid  projects  are 
listed  which  would  be  suitable  for  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  youth  groups,  and  individuals. 

Copies  of  this  list  may  be  ordered  singly  or 
in  quantity  from  Information  Services,  MCC, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501. 
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OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Ellis  and  Mary  Good  recently  began  a three- 
year  term  as  overseas  missions  associates  in 
Algeria  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis* 
sions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  are  currently  spend- 
ing a year  in  language  study  near  Paris,  France. 

A graduate  of  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  with  a major  in  social  work.  Good  will 
be  engaged  in  community  development.  Previ- 
ous to  going  overseas,  he  was  director  of  short- 
term voluntary  service  with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Mrs.  Good  is  a registered  nurse,  having 
graduated  from  the  Riverside  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  Newport  News,  Va.  She  was  a staff 
nurse  at  Elkhart  General  Hospital. 

They  are  members  of  the  Jefferson  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Overseas  Areas 
Need  Relief  Goods 

Increasing  requests  from  overseas  for 
bedding,  clothing,  and  other  materials  leads 
MCC  each  year  to  ask  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  exert  themselves  an  extra 
little  bit  to  meet  a higher  goal.  This  year's 
appeal  is  no  exception. 

The  goal  of  1,050,000  pounds  includes  the 
five  most  needed  items  which  are  lightweight 
blankets,  towels,  sheets,  yard  goods,  and  soap. 
This  appeal  is  50,000  pounds  higher  than 
last  year’s 

The  demands  for  blankets,  one  of  the  most 
eagerly  received  gifts,  never  diminishes.  Re- 
quests from  eight  countries  total  33,000. 
These  blankets  must  be  lightweight  and  of 
dark  color,  with  any  size  being  usable.  Also, 
20,000  heavyweight  blankets  and  comforters 
are  needed. 

MCC  representatives  in  10  countries  have 
asked  for  65,000  towels  of  any  size  or  color. 
While  light  colors  are  acceptable,  dark  ones 
are  more  practical. 

Thirty  thousand  sheets,  colored  or  white, 
double  or  single,  are  needed  in  1 1 countries. 


They  are  used  primarily  in  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  orphanages. 

Cotton,  corduroy,  flannel,  muslin,  rayon, 
wool,  and  nylon  are  types  of  cloth  requested 
by  relief  workers  in  10  countries.  A total  of 
325,000  yards  is  needed  to  help  meet  the 
goal. 

Fifty  tons  of  toilet  soap  of  any  brand  and 
1 10  tons  of  laundry  soap  have  been  requested 
by  relief  and  service  workers  in  14  countries. 
While  any  size  of  laundry  soap  is  acceptable, 
a 4 x 4 x 4 inch  piece  is  preferred. 

Every  year,  except  one,  during  the  past  10 
years,  the  North  American  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  have  surpassed 
the  previous  year’s  total. 

Board  Releases  Catalog  Three 

Harold  Weaver,  audio-visual  director  for 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  announced 
the  completion  of  Catalog  Three,  which  lists 
153  films  available  from  the  Elkhart  library. 

Copies  of  the  slender,  buff  and  brown  48- 
page  illustrated  AV  catalog  have  been  sent 
to  the  pastor,  mission  board  member,  Sunday 
evening  program  chairman,  youth  director, 
and  library  of  every  church  on  MBMC  S 
mailing  list. 

Additional  copies  have  been  made  available 
to  hospitals  owned  or  administered  by  the 
Board  and  to  church-related  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

“This  new  catalog  replaces  Audiovisuals 
‘66’’  said  Weaver.  “Since  then  the  number 
and  variety  of  films  available  from  our  film 
library  have  increased  by  50  percent. 

Additional  catalogs  are  available  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  upon  request  from 
the  audio-visual  department  at  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514. 

Student  Completes 
Course  Number  10,000 

The  winner  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Home  Bible  Studies  prize  of  a J.  B. 
Phillips  translation  of  the  New  Testament  up- 
on completion  of  course  number  10,000  was 
Bruce  Flickinger,  a 16-year-old  high  school 
student  from  Coldwater,  Mich. 

“1  wish  to  say  I’m  very  surprised  at  win- 
ning the  contest,”  wrote  young  Flickinger. 
"It  was  one  of  the  furthest  things  from  my 
mind,  inasmuch  as  I figured  it  wasn  t pos- 
sible for  me  to  win. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  especially  for  the 
wonderful  gift.  The  New  Testament  will  be 
very  useful.  I have  never  owned  this  trans- 
lation.” 

Flickinger  was  introduced  to  the  lessons 
through  a minister  in  California.  Since  he 
has  begun  taking  the  lessons,  his  mother, 
sister,  and  grandmother  have  also  begun  cor- 
respondence. The  minister  in  California  also 
received  a copy  of  the  Phillips  translation. 


Home  Bible  Studies  director  Wilbur  Hos- 
tetler reported  a total  of  18,206  enrollments 
in  the  courses  since  they  began  in  January 
1958.  The  current  active  roll  lists  387  cor- 
respondents. Among  these,  89  are  prisoners. 

The  Home  Bible  Studies  office  offers  six 
different  courses  of  instruction  from  the  New 
Testament.  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  is 
also  engaged  in  a correspondence  ministry. 

School  Opens  on  Schedule 

The  boys’  school  at  Beit  Jala,  Israeli  oc- 
cupied West  Bank,  opened  as  scheduled.  But 
not  without  its  unscheduled  difficulties. 

"We  are  now  in  our  second  week  of  oper- 
ation although  matters  relative  to  education 
and  schools  on  the  West  Bank  are  in  a very 
confused  state,”  reported  Joe  Haines,  prin- 
cipal, in  a letter  written  Sept.  15. 

All  Jordanian  texts  are  forbidden.  Schools 
are  to  use  the  Israeli  government  texts.  No 
decision  concerning  the  new  texts  had  been 
reached  by  the  Beit  Jala  staff.  If  the  teach- 
ers find  the  new  texts  adequate,  they  will 
use  the  books.  If  not,  they  will  continue  to 
teach  without  texts. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  last  year’s 
Beit  Jala  students  lived  on  the  West  Bank. 
Most  of  them  returned.  Those  on  the  East 
Bank,  of  course,  could  not  return.  Two  of 
the  teachers  also  live  on  the  East  Bank.  It 
was  not  certain,  but  they  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  return  either. 

Government  schools  apparently  had  not 
opened  as  of  Sept.  15.  As  a result,  Haines 
said,  “We  have  had  literally  hundreds  of  re- 
quests to  put  local  boys  in  the  school  as  day 
students.” 

Thirty  students  were  accepted  from  these 
requests.  With  the  90  boarding  students,  the 
total  enrollment  is  120. 

MCC  Names  Zehr  for 
Canada  Post 

Dan  Zehr  is  a newcomer  to  the  Canadian 
West,  and  he  has  a newly  created  job.  He 
has  been  asked  by  MCC  (Canada)  to  be  their 
peace  and  service  secretary. 

“People  from  different  walks  of  life  are  seri- 
ously questioning  the  rampant  use  of  violence 
to  solve  human  problems,”  he  stated  recently. 
"It  seems  a matter  of  the  utmost  urgency 
that  a Christian  denomination  such  as  ours, 
which  has  held  the  nonresistant  position  for 
over  400  years,  be  reawakened  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  emphasis  in  the  gospel  to  the 
needs  of  our  time.  ” 

Zehr,  who  was  executive  director  of  MCC 
(Ontario)  until  this  summer,  moved  to  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  with  his  family  in  July  to  assume 
his  new  duties.  After  his  graduation  from  Go- 
shen College  Biblical  Seminary  in  1962,  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  Craigwood  home  for 
boys  and  pastor  of  the  Nairn  Mennonite 
Church,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.,  for  three  years. 
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Community  Supports 
VS  Boys'  Club 


New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


THE  MENNONITE  HOUR  ’Way  to  Life 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

WCRT 

1260 

1:00  p.m.  Sun. 

Colorado 

Denver 

KLZ 

560 

9:15  p.m.  Sun. 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans 

WWL 

870 

8:45  p.m.  CST  Sun. 

Minnesota 

W indom 

KDOM 

1580 

1:15  p.m.  Fri. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

KCCV 

1510 

4:15  p.m.  Sat. 

"New  York 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900 

6:30  p.m.  Thurs. 

Pennsylvania 

Easton 

WEEX 

1230 

7:10  a.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Greencastle 

WKSL 

94.3 

6:15  p.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Johnstown 

WJAC 

850 

7:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Tennessee 

Knoxville 

WSKT 

1580 

8:15  a.m.  Sun. 

HEART  TO  HEART 

California 

Sacramento 

KEBR 

100.5 

11:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

California 

San  Diego 

KECR 

93.3 

11:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

California 

San  Francisco 

KEAR 

97.3 

11:30a.m.  M.-F. 

Indiana 

West  Terre  Haute 

WWVR 

105.5 

10:00  a.m.  Sat. 

Michigan 

Flint 

WMRP 

1570 

9:15  a.m.  Thurs. 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

WFME 

94.7 

11:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

New  York 

Buffalo 

WDCX 

99.5 

1:30  p.m.  Thurs. 

North  Carolina 

Sparta 

WCOK 

1060 

12:15  p.m.  Sun. 

North  Carolina 

West  Jefferson 

WKSK 

1600 

9:55  a.m.  M.-F. 

Ontario 

Woodstock 

CKOX 

1340 

5:15  p.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Boyertown 

WBYO 

107.5 

4:15  p.m.  M.-F. 

With  football  fever  running  high,  the  Men- 
nonite  Youth  Center,  2805  Holmes  Street  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  decided  to  capitalize  on 
this  fact. 

VS-ers  Dave  Thompson  and  Warren  Ehris- 
man  have  organized  a community  junior  foot- 
ball club  to  guide  area  youth  into  after-school 
activities  that  will  develop  them  physically,  in- 
crease their  appreciation  of  intergroup  activi- 
ty, and  promote  good  attitudes  toward  sports- 
manship. 

“I  feel  the  most  significant  happening  to 
date,”  said  Thompson,  “is  that  on  Oct.  4 we 
were  able  to  purchase  15  football  uniforms 
totaling  $250.00  with  money  given  by  inter- 
ested local  businesses.  We  call  this  unexpect- 
ed community  action  a major  breakthrough!” 

To  be  eligible  to  participate,  a youngster 
must  be  between  8 and  15  years  of  age, 
weigh  between  60  and  120  pounds  and  live 
in  a defined  area  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mennonite  Youth  Center.  Practice  is  held 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday;  each  Fri- 
day there  is  a contest  between  selected  teams. 
Youth  Center  appointees  supervise  all  prac- 
tice sessions  and  games. 

Twenty  International  Students 
Enroll  at  Goshen  College 

Nineteen  students  from  abroad  and  one 
from  Puerto  Rico  enrolled  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege this  semester,  Miss  Viola  Good,  inter- 
national student  adviser,  reports. 

Nations  represented  are  Denmark,  Cyprus, 
Jordan,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  South  Vietnam, 
Taiwan,  Japan,  Okinawa,  Jamaica,  Honduras, 
and  Panama.  In  addition,  34  students  have 
come  from  Canada. 

Many  of  the  students  from  abroad  have 
been  granted  full-tuition  scholarships  by  the 
College.  Among  the  sponsors  are  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  of  New  York 
City,  a number  of  local  families,  the  Rotary, 
Altrusa,  Exchange  clubs,  and  local  congrega- 
tions. 

Since  1945,  when  the  College  began  to 
serve  international  students  in  significant 
numbers,  the  school  has  served  more  than 
225,  exclusive  of  Canadians,  who  have  come 
from  more  than  35  countries  of  the  world. 

Of  the  international  alumni,  a large  per- 
centage have  gone  on  to  graduate  school  be- 
fore returning  to  their  homelands  where  they 
serve  in  high  posts  in  government  civil  serv- 
ice, churches,  education,  and  in  business  and 
industry. 

A few  of  them  have  made  their  homes  in 
the  United  States  and  are  homemakers,  med- 
ical doctors,  on  the  professional  staffs  of  en- 
gineering and  research  firms,  affiliated  with 
import-export  firms,  and  in  a variety  of  other 
professions. 


Riots  Follow  India  Flooding 

Droughts  and  floods  are  not  directly  caused 
by  people.  But  riots  are.  While  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  resulting  from  a riot  is  not 
as  widespread  as  that  caused  by  floods  and 
drought,  the  breakdown  of  human  relation- 
ships is  much  worse. 

Ranchi,  a city  in  Bihar,  India,  was  recently 
gripped  with  communal  rioting.  The  minor 
Muslim  community  wanted  their  language, 
Urdu,  to  be  on  par  with  the  language  of  the 
major  Hindi  community.  Bad  feeling  and  ani- 
mosity eventually  led  to  an  open  riot  Aug.  20 


between  the  two  communities. 

Before  the  military  could  establish  law  and 
order  people  were  killed  and  property  de- 
stroyed. While  the  paper  reported  70  deaths, 
local  people  put  the  figure  as  high  as  300. 
Many  shops  and  homes  of  both  communities 
were  burned,  with  wares  and  belongings 
strewn  in  the  streets. 

“It  was  indeed  tragic  to  see  the  hatred  gen- 
erated between  the  communities,”  Vernon 
Reimer,  MCC  director  in  India,  wrote,  “But 
it  was  good  to  see  many  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, Christian  and  non-Christian,  at  work 
together  to  alleviate  physical  suffering.” 


International  Students  at  Goshen  College,  fall,  1967.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Kikuko  Shuku- 
mine,  junior,  Okinawa;  Maro  Pambou,  sophomore,  Cyprus;  Thien-An  Vo,  seminary.  South 
Vietnam;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eichiro  Hatano,  special  students,  Japan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patroba  On- 
diek  (Mr.  Ondiek  is  a junior;  his  wife  is  a special  student),  Tanzania;  Ana  Marie  Smith, 
freshman,  Honduras.  Second  row:  Margaret  Kigundu,  senior,  Uganda;  Patsy  Hylton,  junior, 
Jamaica;  Ramzi  Farran,  junior,  Jordan;  Emil  Broni,  freshman,  Denmark;  Chia-Shan  Chen, 
sophomore.  Taiwan;  Tran  Van  Quang,  freshman.  South  Vietnam;  Paul  Biswalo,  sophomore, 
Tanzania;  Seiichi  Hirahatake.  freshman,  Japan;  Badawe  Khader,  sophomore,  Jordan;  Ana 
Lizette  Soto,  freshman,  Puerto  Rico.  Not  on  picture:  Tom  Grahan,  sophomore,  Panama;  and 
Jackson  Nyakirang’ani,  senior,  Tanzania. 
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congregation:  West  Sterling  Mennonite 

Church,  Sterling,  111. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fifteen  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.;  seven  at  Groveland,  Pipers- 
ville.  Pa.;  one  at  Hawkesville,  Ont.;  seven  at 
Monterey,  Leola,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Abner  Miller,  Westover, 
Md.,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nov.  5-12. 
Virgil  Hershberger,  Fairview,  Mich.,  at  Beth- 
el, Ashley,  Mich.,  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  3.  John 
Gingerich,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  at  Bart,  Pa., 
Nov.  26-30.  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at 
Sycamore  Grove,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  30 
to  Dec.  3. 

Keith  Esch,  Associate  Director,  Laurel- 
ville  Church  Center,  will  be  serving  the  fol- 
lowing congregations  as  resource  leader  in 
the  interests  of  congregational  renewal:  Gei- 
ger, New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  and  Baden,  Baden, 
Ont.,  Oct.  25-29;  Elmira,  Ont.,  Oct.  31  to 
Nov.  5;  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper,  Kan.,  Nov. 
11-20;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  2; 
Emanuel,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Dec.  3-5;  Pleasant 
View,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Dec.  8-10.  He 
and  Arnold  Cressman,  Executive  Secretary 
of  MCCE,  will  serve  as  a team  in  the  Ontar- 
io churches.  Ivan  Kauffman,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  MCC  Peace  Section,  will  join  him 
in  Kansas  for  the  second  weekend.  This  rep- 
resents Laurelville’s  “traveling”  ministry,  a 
new  ministry  which  seeks  to  serve  congrega- 
tions in  their  search  for  greater  effectiveness 
in  life  and  service. 

Arlin  Yoder  reported  successful  visits  into 
the  interior  isolated  areas  of  Brazil  from 
Araguacema.  He  makes  monthly  pastoral  vis- 
its to  established  congregations.  He  travels  to 
these  areas  by  Missionary  Aviation  Fellow- 
ship planes. 

Katherine  Yutzy  wrote  from  Dhamtari, 
M.P.,  India,  that  the  school  of  nursing  build- 
ing is  progressing  slowly.  “We  are  all  thrilled 
with  the  equipment  which  we  have  received 
from  UNICEF,”  she  reported.  However,  most 
of  it  is  being  stored  until  the  new  building  is 
completed.  The  equipment  includes  a number 
of  books  and  complete  teaching  kits  for  nurs- 
ing arts  and  midwifery  courses. 

Delbert  Snyders  related  from  Jos  in  North- 
ern Nigeria  that  they  are  adjusting  to  their 
new  work  as  teachers.  The  Nigerian  math 
teacher  resigned  his  position  to  attend  the 
university,  so  Snyder  will  drop  his  two  Bible 
courses  to  teach  all  the  math  at  the  Baptist 
High  School. 

Alicia  Neufeld,  a lifelong  worker  in  the 


NOTES 


Argentina  Mennonite  Church,  died  of  cancer 
Sept.  13  at  the  age  of  29.  A graduate  of  the 
Montevideo  Seminary,  she  was  responsible 
for  the  Sunday  school  and  community  club  ac- 
tivities at  the  Mennonite  church  in  Kilometer 
30,  a suburb  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Ernst  Harder,  president  of  the  Montevideo 
Seminary,  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  Mar- 
io Snyder,  missionary  there  under  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  said,  "Thus  passes  a 
most  faithful  worker  in  the  church.” 

Richard  Detweiler,  pastor  of  the  Souder- 
ton  Mennonite  Church,  will  speak  on  The 
Mennonite  Hour  Nov.  5.  This  will  be  the 
second  of  two  talks  by  him;  the  first  was  Oct. 
29.  “Either  God  Is  or  He  Isn’t”  and  “You 
May  Be  Divorced  from  Your  Soul”  are  the 
titles  of  his  two  radio  talks. 

Help!  Help!  Help!  He  Gave  Some  Proph- 
ets by  S.  C.  Yoder  will  give  real  help!  to 
you  in  your  preparation  of  the  Sunday  school 
lessons  during  the  next  several  months.  The 
author  says  this  book  is  intended  for  the  min- 
ister, the  teacher,  the  student  and  lay  people 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  training 
for  a critical  scholarly  study.  The  table  of 
contents  will  reveal  how  practical  its  use  will 
be  with  the  current  Sunday  school  lessons. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  listed  below. 

1.  The  Prophets.  2.  The  Prophets:  Their 
Mission,  Call  and  Message.  3.  The  World  in 
Which  the  Prophets  Lived.  4.  The  Early 
Prophets.  5.  Prophecy  During  the  Period  of 
the  Dual  Kingdom.  6.  The  Golden  Age  of 
Prophecy.  9.  Hosea,  the  Prophet  of  the  Bro- 
ken Home.  11.  Amos,  the  Shepherd  Prophet 
of  Tekoa.  14.  Micah,  Prophet  of  the  Poor.  22. 
Malachi,  the  Last  of  the  Canonical  Prophets. 
He  Gave  Some  Prophets  is  available  at  your 
local  book  store.  Only  $4.50. 

Edwin  Bontrager  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  Oct.  8.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Yoder. 


Calendar 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22- 
26. 

School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


The  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 

John  Bright.  Abingdon.  1967.  272  pp.  $5.50. 

Here  is  one  of  the  finest  works  on  the 
Old  Testament  that  has  come  from  the  press 
in  this  century.  It  is  at  once  a work  deal- 
ing with  the  field  of  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  with  its  problems  and  solutions. 
Then  the  author  deals  with  biblical  theology 
and  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Chapter  four  deals  with  both  hermeneutical 
considerations  and  homiletics  from  the  stand- 
point of  biblical  exposition.  The  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  six  selected  passages 
in  which  the  author  illustrates  the  techniques 
he  has  set  forth. 

The  author  has  the  ability  to  convey  depth 
concepts  and  insights  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  terms  and  a style  that  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  layman. 

The  reviewer  recommends  this  as  one  of 
those  rare  books  that  can  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit  by  the  fervent  Christian, 
the  Christian  leader,  and  also  by  those 
who  have  been  driven  about  with  doubts 
that  are  so  common  in  our  time. — Ivan  R. 
Lind. 

Channels  for  Power,  by  Walter  K.  Price. 
Broadman  Press.  1966.  63  pp.  95  cents. 

This  is  an  excellent,  brief,  and  very  bibli- 
cal treatment  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  life  of  the  believer.  The  author 
defines  Wesleyan  Perfectionism,  with  its 
second  work  of  grace  teaching  for  sanctifi- 
cation, and  Oberlin  Perfectionism  of  Charles 
Finney  based  upon  a baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  subsequent  to  salvation  enabling 
holiness  according  to  personal  ability.  The 
next  chapters  then  describe  the  rise  of  the 
Keswick  Movement  and  the  teaching  of 
victorious  living  which  arise  out  of  the 
milieu  of  teachers  from  various  denom- 
inations. This  doctrinal  development  teaches 
that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
current with  conversion  and  that  the 
experience  of  the  infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  personal  experience  is  a result  of  open- 
ing more  of  one’s  self  to  the  Spirit  rather 
than  a new  incoming  of  the  Spirit. 

This  presentation  is  very  clear,  convinc- 
ing, and  extremely  necessary  in  view  of  the 
glossolalia  movement  in  our  time.  It  gives 
explanations  that  are  convincing  in  their 
lucidity,  biblical  soundness  on  each  passage 
in  Acts  used  by  the  tongues  people.  The 
reason  for  decreasing  emphasis  by  “ Holiness” 
groups  on  the  “second  work”  is  also  ex- 
plained.— Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 
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The  New  Immorality,  by  David  A. 
Redding.  Revell.  1967.  160  pp.  $3.50. 

I can  scarcely  imagine  that  a harder 
hitting  refutation  of  "the  new  morality  ’ 
could  be  written  than  The  New  Immorality. 
The  strange  ambivalence  of  the  author 
between  repudiation  of  war  and  repudia- 
tion of  biblical  pacifism  is  almost  excusable  in 
the  light  of  the  clearheaded  understanding 
of  the  relation  of  law  to  grace. 

This  book  would  make  a first-class  gift 
to  a college  graduate.  The  freshness  of  the 
style  and  the  modernity  of  the  illustrations 
will  insure  the  book’s  attractiveness  to 
modern  youth. 

In  this  Christian  guide  to  decision- 
making, “situation  ethics”  meet  the 
Beatitudes  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
an  encounter  that  is  devastating.  At  times, 
author  Redding's  eloquence  is  almost  “too 
much.”  Perhaps,  the  forcefulness  of  his 
words  needs  the  touch  of  mercy  at  times, 
though  such  reality  is  generally  a welcome 
and  needed  corrective  to  the  sentimentality 
of  contextualism.  Excellent  for  church 
libraries. — Gerald  C.  Studer. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  printing  “It’s  Later 
Than  You  Think,”  by  Virgil  Vogt.  I m so  thank- 
ful that  we  have  Christian  men  and  women  today 
who  are  brave  enough  to  speak  against  the  sins  of 
our  time.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  as  you  prepare 
each  of  the  future  issues  of  the  Gospel  Herald. — 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Longenecker,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

I read  your  article  today,  "Amos,  the  Prophet  of 
Righteousness.”  And,  lest  1 forget.  I’m  writing  at 
once  to  express  my  sincere  and  deep  appreciation 
for  this  heart-searching  message.  I feel  it  speaks 
strongly  to  our  church  today — its  life  and  program; 
and  to  me,  for  I’m  a part  of  the  church.  I also 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
entire  Gospel  Herald  with  its  news  and  many  fine, 
stimulating  editorials  and  articles.  May  God  bless 
and  guide  you. — Elam  H.  Glick,  Reedsville,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Bender,  Eugene  and  Rebecca  (Steckle),  Goderich, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Pamela  Dawn,  Sept.  7,  1967. 

Frey,  Preston  and  Lorraine  (Eby),  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  Lynn  Eugene,  Oct.  7, 
1967. 

Gingerich,  Gary  and  Karen  (Snider),  Chesaning, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Warren  Lee,  Sept.  22,  1967. 

Gingerich,  Kermit  D.  and  Clydene  (Jantz), 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  second  child,  first  son, 
Craig  Leslie,  June  7,  1967. 

Gingerich,  Verlin  L.  and  Ella  (McPherson), 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  first  child,  Christian  Colin,  May 
19,  1967. 


Girvin,  Larry  and  Louise  (Wenger),  Atwater, 
Calif.,  second  child,  first  son,  Douglas  Lynn,  Oct.  2, 
1967. 

Good,  Donald  and  Janice  (Stutzman),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lana  Lavon,  Sept.  29,  1967. 

Good,  LaVerne  L.  and  Betty  (Gahman),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  son,  John  Samuel,  Sept.  25,  1967. 

Groff,  Elias  R.  and  Marian  (Mohler),  Holtwood, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Evonne  Christine, 
Sept.  20,  1967. 

Halteman,  Melvin  A.  and  Patricia  Ann  (Der- 
stine),  Newburg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  David 
Scott,  July  9,  1967. 

Huffman,  Michael  Eugene  and  Janet  Sue  (Jantz), 
Greens  burg,  Kans.,  second  child,  first  son,  Archi- 
bald Allen,  Sept.  22,  1967. 

Martin,  Laban  and  Anna  Mae  (Yoder),  Martin- 
dale,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Brian  Edward, 
Aug.  26,  1967.  (One  son  and  one  daughter  de- 
ceased ). 

Mast,  David  and  Mary  (Hershberger),  Hesston, 
Kant,  first  child,  Marlene  Kay,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Moyer,  Stanley  and  Gloria  (Keller),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Brian,  Sept.  27,  1967. 

Nussbaum,  Willis  L.  and  Bessie  (Lehman),  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  sixth  daughter,  Jo  Ann,  Aug.  20, 
1967. 

Roth,  Harold  and  Bonnie  Jean  (Roth),  Milford, 
Neb.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Dorinda  Kaye, 
Aug.  22,  1967.  (One  son  deceased) 

Schiedel,  Paul  and  Betty  (Hoover),  Listowel, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Wendy  Lynn, 
Sept.  30,  1967. 

Shenk,  Glenn  H.  and  Helen  (Herr),  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Alica  Beth,  Aug.  28, 
1967. 

Zimmerman,  Charles  M.  and  Jane  (Metzler), 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Amy 
Louise,  Sept.  23,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Burkey — Pena. — Philip  Burkey,  Elkhart,  lnd., 
Prairie  St.  cong.,  and  Mary  Pena,  Chicago,  111., 
Mennonite  Community  Chapel,  by  Vernice  Begly, 
Aug.  12,  1967. 

Freed — Freed. — Kenneth  H.  Freed,  Harleysville 
Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Leona  J.  Freed,  Doy- 
lestown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Joseph  L.  Gross,  Sept.  23, 
1967. 

Gingerich — Bast. — Donald  Ray  Gingerich,  Zu- 
rich (Ont. ) cong.,  and  Sharon  Barbara  Bast,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Miller — Trover. — Daniel  Eugene  Miller,  Kalona 
(Iowa)  cong.,  and  Marlene  Kay  Troyer,  Wellman 
(Iowa) cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel,  Sept.  8,  1967. 

Mullett — Stoltzfus. — Keith  Mullett  and  Sara  El- 
len Stoltzfus,  both  of  Goshen  College  cong.,  by 
John  A.  Esau,  June  24,  1967. 

Sauder — Groff.— Wilmer  Sauder,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
and  Velma  Groff,  Leola,  Pa.,  both  of  Monterey 
cong.,  by  Gordon  Zook,  Oct.  7,  1967.  . 

Snantz — Chambers. — John  David  Shantz,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,,  and  Brenda 
Louise  Chambers,  St.  James,  Man.,  United  Church, 
Oct.  7,  1967 

Stutzman — Ropp. — Ron  Stutzman,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  and  Iris  Ropp,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Verl  E.  Nofziger,  Sept. 
29,  1967. 

Swartzendruber — Tough. — Clarence  Swartzen- 
druber,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Pigeon  River  Cons,  cong., 
and  Karen  Tough,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Missionary 
Church,  by  Herbert  L.  Yoder,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Yoder— Good.— Orvan  Yoder,  Middlebury,  lnd., 
Griner  cong.,  and  Elnora  Good,  Elida,  Ohio,  Pike 


cong.,  by  Merlin  Good,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  12, 
1967. 

Zimmerman — Kreider. — Laban  G.  Zimmerman, 
Jr  , Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  and  Mar- 
tha Faye  Kreider,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg 
cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Oct.  7,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brubaker,  Haydn  B.,  son  of  Reuben  H.  and 
Susan  (Bollinger)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  22,  1887;  died  at  the  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Sept.  15,  1967;  aged  80  y.  2 m.  23  d. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  (Lillie  R.  Buckwalter 
Brubaker),  2 daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  John  M. 
Groff  and  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Thomas),  7 grandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Fannie — Mrs.  John 
H Landis,  and  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Keller),  and  one 
brother  (John  B. ).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lititz 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  19, 
with  Raymond  N.  Bucher,  Lester  B.  Wenger,  and 
Melvin  H.  Lauver  officiating;  interment  in  East  Pe- 
tersburg Cemetery. 

Drawbond,  Nannie  Agnes,  daughter  of  John 
and  Susan  (Hailey)  Drawbond,  was  born  Dec.  9, 
1882;  died  in  Staunton  Hospital,  Va.,  Sept.  20, 
1967;  aged  84  y.  9 m.  11  d.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Stuarts  Draft  Church.  A graveside  service  was 
held  Sept.  23,  at  the  Stuarts  Draft  Church  Cem- 
etery, with  Jason  Weaver,  Paul  Barnhart,  and  Ruel 
Driver  officiating. 

Greider,  Oscar  Ward,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ella 
(Musser)  Greider,  was  born  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio, 
Nov.  7,  1890;  died  Sept.  25,  1967,  at  Lima,  Ohio; 
aged  76  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  22,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Wilkins,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1933. 
On  Feb.  19,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Idamae 
Brown  Severs,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Benjamin  W. ),  3 daughters  (Beulah — Mrs. 
Ira  Good,  Ella — Mrs.  Edgar  Yap,  Clara — Mrs.  Da- 
vid Brenneman),  one  brother  (Paul),  one  sister 
(Blanche  Grestham),  10  grandchildren  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. Two  brothers,  2 sisters  and  one 
grandchild  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Jefferson  Street  Church. 

Kauffman,  Carl  Edward,  son  of  Alpha  and  Ida 
(Bontrager)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Haven,  Kan., 
Sept.  4,  1944;  died  Sept.  15,  1967,  in  Singapore, 
Singapore,  following  a traffic  accident;  aged  23  y. 
11a.  He  had  just  completed  3 years  of  Pax  serv- 
ice with  MCC.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 sisters 
(Norma — Mrs.  Dale  Martin,  Joyce — Mrs.  Bill  Bren- 
neman, Eva — Mrs.  Delmar  Strider),  grandparents 
(Mrs.  Fannie  Bontrager  and  Mrs.  Susie  Headings). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Yoder  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  25  with  Ed- 
ward Yutzy  and  Peter  Wiebe  officiating. 

Metzler,  Clara,  daughter  of  Barton  Z.  and  Em- 
ma (Kurtz)  Martin,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Nov.  1,  1897;  died  in  Ephrata  Hospital,  Sept.  6, 
1967;  aged  69  y.  10  m.  5 d On  Dec.  25,  1918,  she 
was  married  to  Elmer  W.  Metzler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  8 children  (Ruth — Mrs.  Raymond 
S.  Bowman,  John  M.,  Anna — Mrs.  G.  Sylvan 
Horning,  Mary — Mrs.  Marvin  E.  Hershey,  LukeM., 
Emma — Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Martin,  Nora — Mrs.  Ira  L. 
Herr,  Jr.,  and  Jane — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Zimmerman), 
58  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Rebecca — Mrs.  John  H.  Martin).  One  son 
(Paul),  and  4 grandsons  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  Metzlers  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  11,  with  Amos  H.  Sauder, 
Roy  B.  Martin,  and  Ray  M.  Geigley  officiating. 

Oyer,  Manuel,  son  of  Christian  and  Kathryn 
(Zehr)  Oyer,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  III.,  Mar. 
19,  1888;  died  of  cancer,  Oct.  2,  1967,  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  aged  79  y.  6 m.  13  d.  On  Oct.  2,  1913, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bender,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Elsie  K.,  Bessie  E., 
and  Mary  A ),  2 brothers  (Peter  and  Samuel)  and 
one  sister  (Elsie  L.  Oyer).  He  was  a member  of  the 
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East  Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  4,  with  Alton  Horst  and  Harold  Zehr 
officiating. 

Zeager,  Walter  L.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Amanda 
(Lehman)  Zeager,  was  born  July  17,  1898,  in  East 
Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  West  Don- 
egal Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1967;  aged  69  y.  21  d.  On 
Dee.  4,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Nora  Ebersole, 

Items  and 


A bill  to  license  and  legalize  bingo  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a 15  percent  state  tax, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  State  Senate  by 
Sen.  John  T.  Van  Sant  (R.-Lehigh). 

Churches,  service  clubs,  and  fire  companies 
would  be  among  the  nonprofit  organizations 
eligible  for  bingo  licenses.  Value  of  prizes 
would  be  limited  to  $250  a game. 

Many  church  groups  hold  bingo  games  in 
Pennsylvania  at  present,  although  this  is 
considered  illegal.  Recently,  two  Catholic 
priests  were  arrested  in  the  Lehigh  County 
area,  where  the  district  attorney  contended 
the  prizes  exceeded  a reasonable  value. 

The  Christian  church,  a prominent 
Australian  Methodist  declared  in  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  is  a “prisoner  within  its  own  sacred 
building”  and  must  “find  a new  mobility 
and  a desire  to  tell  its  message  wherever 
the  people  are,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today’s  world.” 

Delivering  one  of  the  Pierce  Lectures  in 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  Dr.  Walker  also  said  the  church  “is 
suffering  from  a Sunday  fixation  and  is  a 
prisoner  within  its  own  sacred  building.” 

Sunday,  he  conceded,  will  continue  to  be 
the  “main  day  for  Christian  activities,  but 
the  church  must  find  new  ways  on  week- 
days to  reach  the  people. 

“The  church  today  in  America  and 
Australia  must  learn  all  over  again  how  to 
talk  to  non-Christians,  he  said. 

Noting  that  the  early  church  had  two  forms 
of  worship,  one  for  baptized  Christians  and 
one  for  pagans,  Dr.  Walker  criticized  “most 
Christian  preachings  and  acts  of  worship" 
as  "designed  by  Christians  for  Christians. 
They  are  “often  almost  unintelligible  to 
people  who  have  no  Christian  belief.” 

A government-appointed  tax  study  com- 
mittee for  the  province  of  Ontario  has  rec- 
ommended that  churches  and  seminaries  be 
added  to  the  tax  rolls.  Reaction  of  church 
leaders  was  generally  critical. 

Some  churchmen  called  for  discussion  of 
the  issue  by  the  government  and  religious 
bodies.  Others  predicted  a financial  crisis  for 
churches,  notably  those  already  heavily  in 
debt. 

The  Smith  report,  named  after  committee 
chairman  Lancelot  Smith,  said  churches, 
along  with  hospitals,  private  schools,  and 
charitable  agencies,  should  pay  municipal 
taxes. 

We  find  little,  the  report  read,  “to  jus- 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mildred),  one  foster  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  Elvin 
Nolt),  3 foster  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Norman) 
and  2 sisters  (Verna  Zeager  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Stone). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  12,  with 
Henry  Garber,  Henry  Frank,  and  Amos  Hess  offi- 
ciating; interment  in  Good  s Cemetery. 

Comments 


tify  burdening  all  property  owners  with  the 
cost  of  relief  given  to  places  of  worship  in 
recognition  of  the  indirect  benefits  they  con- 
fer on  society  generally.” 

To  soften  the  shock  that  churches  would 
undoubtedly  feel  through  “sudden”  taxes, 
the  committee  recommended  initiating  prop- 
erty tax  at  5 percent  a year  for  seven  years 
to  35  percent.  At  that  point,  it  advocated  a 
review  of  church  taxes,  but  said  eventually 
they  should  perhaps  be  leveled  off  at  “one- 
half  the  normal  rate”  because  the  indirect 
benefits  that  flow  to  society  from  such  places 
of  worship  “justify  some  measure  of  relief 
from  local  taxation.” 

O 9 © 

Churchmen  should  not  become  overcon- 
cerned about  whether  they  are  ministering 
in  rural  or  urban  settings,  because  the 
difference  between  rural  and  urban  man  is 
not  that  great,  a government  leader  told 
1,800  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Addressing  a national  consultation  on  the 
church’s  ministry  to  non-metropolitan  Amer- 
ica, Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  Washington,  said,  “Man  is  no 
longer  rural  or  urban  by  virtue  of  where  he 
lives.  He  is  a member  of  an  independent 
community. 

“What  must  be  faced  is  the  dilemma  of 
whether  the  church  is  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  a public  which  is  at  once  rural  and  urban, 


both  by  its  attitudes  and  experiences,  above 
and  beyond  its  specific  geographic  location. 

“The  real  needs  of  the  rural  family  and 
the  urban  family  are  similar,  although  there 
is  a difference  of  degree  and  the  organiza- 
tion by  which  needs  are  met. 

o o o 

Fifty  volunteers  are  being  sought  in  Lon- 
don, England,  to  go  to  North  Vietnam  to 
share  the  dangers  of  American  bombing  with 
its  people — and  also  a sum  of  $42,000  to 
send  them  there. 

Behind  the  project  is  a new  organization 
called  Non-Violent  Action  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
launched  in  a popular  tavern  in  London’s 
Fleet  Street.  Its  secretary,  Roger  Moody,  said 
32  volunteers  had  already  been  interviewed 
and  accepted. 

Three  members  of  Parliament  said  they 
will  definitely  go  if  the  project  can  get 
under  way  during  the  present  parliamentary 
recess,  which  ends  Oct.  23.  But  some  big 
“religious  catches”  have  apparently  failed  to 
materialize. 

It  was  announced  that  one  volunteer  was 
Lord  Soper,  noted  Methodist  leader.  At  the 
press  conference,  however,  a message  was 
received  saying  “Lord  Soper  is  prepared  to 
volunteer  for  this  project,  but  is  not  at  this 
stage  prepared  to  go.” 

There  was  a message  from  retired  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  T.  D.  Roberts,  SJ,  which 
said,  “If  I were  younger  and  did  not  have  a 
bad  leg,  I would  gladlv  volunteer.”  He  is 
74. 

« o o 

Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  the  daughter  of  Stalin 
who  is  now  living  in  the  United  States,  is 
representative  of  a trend  among  Russian 
youth  in  her  “search  for  a new  meaning  in 
life,”  a radio  missionary  declared  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Reverend  Earl  S.  Poysti,  a radio  mis- 
sionary with  Trans  World  Radio  in  Monte 
Carlo  (a  100,000-watt  shortwave  station 
which  penetrates  the  Iron  Curtain),  said  Miss 
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Alliluyeva  is  disillusioned  by  the  purely 
materialistic  philosophy  of  communism  and  is 
seeking  an  answer  to  her  spiritual  needs 
in  Christianity. 

"Stalin’s  daughter,”  the  Baptist  minister 
said,  "represents  the  trend  of  youth  in 
Russia  today  in  a search  for  a new  meaning 
in  life.  I don’t  question  her  sincerity  in  the 
least. 

"Svetlana  can  express  her  true  feelings 
in  the  United  States,  while  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  are  suppressed.” 

© © © 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  revealed  in  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  that  he  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a university  designed  to  train 
evangelists  and  other  religion  specialists  for 
service  throughout  the  world. 

In  an  interview,  he  said  that  the  nonprofit 
organization  which  supports  his  work  is  leav- 
ing the  final  decision  to  him. 

Mr.  Graham  emphasized  that  the  Billy  Gra- 
ham Evangelistic  Association,  which  handles 
the  business  and  financial  details  of  the  cru- 
sade, radio-TV  and  publishing  operations, 
does  not  have  funds  to  build  a university  or 
college.  “It  would  cost  $50  million  to  build 
the  plant  alone,”  he  said.  Thus  a major 
fund-raising  effort  would  be  required. 

Asked  when  he  would  announce  his  deci- 
sion on  the  proposed  school,  the  evangelist 
said,  “We’ll  decide  before  Christmas.” 

Mr.  Graham  said  that  a “biblical  university 
or  college”  offering  a bachelor’s  degree  would 
fill  a great  need  for  evangelists,  Christian  ed- 
ucation specialists,  and  journalists. 

“There  is  a great  need  for  Christian  jour- 
nalists today,”  he  said.  “There  are  so  many 
religious  publications  and  some  of  them, 
frankly,  are  poorly  written.” 

The  evangelist  said  one  must  not  underes- 
timate the  value  of  communications  through 
the  printed  media. 

He  told  a reporter  that  he  had  first 
thought  of  a Bible-oriented  university  about 
five  years  ago,  that  he  had  developed  ideas 
for  it,  but  that  he  had  not  really  considered 
definite  action  seriously  until  a few  months 
ago. 

At  least  1,000  acres  would  be  required  for 
the  campus,  according  to  Mr.  Graham.  Sites 
in  17  cities  have  been  offered  for  such  a 
school,  he  said. 

© • o 

Quakers,  who  place  much  emphasis  on  "the 
inner  light,”  included  the  following  statement 
in  their  official  Conference  Message,  adopted 
shortly  before  the  close  of  their  Fourth  World 
Session,  held  July  24  to  Aug.  3,  at  Greens- 
boro, N.C.:  “In  one  of  our  times  of  united 
worship  we  sang  together  the  hymn  “Breathe 
on  Me,  Breath  of  God.'  Out  of  the  silence 
which  followed  came  the  cry:  I am  a Negro 
in  a ghetto.  I can’t  hear  you  ...  I am  a 
mother  in  a South  American  slum.  I can’t 
hear  you  ...  I am  an  American  soldier  in 
Vietnam,  under  orders  to  kill.  1 can’t  hear 
you.  . . .’  What  is  our  involvement?  What  is 
our  response? 
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Workcamps  Revisited 


By  Jim  Bishop 


This  was  a summer  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  It  was  the 
summer  of  major  riots  in  Detroit  and  Newark,  the  summer 
hippies  wore  flowers  in  their  hair,  the  summer  when  family 
circles  continued  to  be  shattered  because  of  the  unofficial  war. 
It  was  also  an  unforgettable  summer  for  many  Mennonite 
young  people.  One  reason — Servanthood  Workcamps. 

Between  June  5 and  Sept.  4,  74  workcamps  were  held  in 
rural  and  urban  locations  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Conference  youth  secretaries  were  responsible  for 
planning  and  promoting  workcamps  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, with  the  Short-Term  Voluntary  Service  office  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  assuming  overall  coordination. 

Servanthood  Workcamps,  sponsored  conjointly  by  Menno- 
nite Youth  Fellowship,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
district  conferences,  were  first  operated  in  1965.  They  were 
conceived  to  alternate  with  and  complement  Mennonite  Youth 
Convention.  (The  most  recent  convention  was  held  at  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  in  1966.)  “In  Servanthood  Workcamps  young 
people  apply  those  theories  which  were  batted  around  at 
convention”  is  the  apt  summation  of  one  observer. 

Workcamp  projects,  varying  in  length  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks,  centered  around  physical  work,  recreation,  Bible  study, 
and  “talk-it-over”  groups.  Participants  either  assisted  a cur- 
rent mission  program  of  a given  church,  such  as  teaching 
Bible  school,  or  pioneering  in  some  new  venture  such  as 
painting  low-rental  apartments.  Some  of  the  volunteers  pre- 
pared campgrounds  such  as  Highland  Retreat  (Va. ),  Camp 
Amigo  (Mich  ),  or  Hidden  Acres  (Ont  ),  for  the  start  of  their 
summer  season. 

Ironically,  workcampers  paid  for  the  privilege  of  working 
for  nothing!  Five  dollars  submitted  with  an  application  en- 
titled the  “ Servant  hooders”  to  an  adventure  in  involvement, 
insurance,  and  a packet  of  study  materials — a booklet  en- 
titled What  Makes  Service  Christian ? a copy  of  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man,  an  April  30  Companion  explaining  the 
Servanthood  concept,  and  workbook  entitled  Discovery  '67. 

Workcamps  Examined 

Now  that  Servanthood  Workcamps  are  completed  for 
another  summer,  one  must  ask  what  good  was  accomplished. 
Why  were  workcamps  so  poorly  attended  in  some  areas  ? Is 
the  servanthood  concept  naive  and  outdated  in  this  materi- 
alistic age?  Where  does  one  go  from  here? 

District  youth  secretaries  deeply  involved  in  the  program 
have  varied  feelings  regarding  the  past  and  future  of  work- 

Jim  Bishop  is  editor  of  youth  publications,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


camps.  Ohio  and  Eastern  director  Gordon  Zook  said,  “The 
experience  of  seeing  eight  young  people  returning  from  New 
York  City  overflowing  with  the  satisfaction  of  nine  days  well 
spent — that  for  me  was  definite  proof  of  workcamps’  success 
this  year.” 

Lancaster  Conference  director  Leon  Stauffer  echoed  this 
sentiment:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  single  most  positive 
factor  for  workcamps  was  the  resulting  changed  lives.  Sure, 
Estes  Park  was  great,  but  it  was  only  a preach  session, 
whereas  in  workcamps  you  practiced  what  you  preached — 
Christ  in  shoe  leather,  in  other  words.  Workcampers  were 
fiesh-and-blood  examples  of  servants.  Not  without  mistakes 
— but  they  admitted  their  mistakes,  acknowledged  need  for 
forgiveness,  and  then  pressed  on. 

Stauffer  also  explained  the  merits  of  having  small  groups 
living  and  working  so  close  together:  “Individuals  in  learn- 
ing to  live  with  themselves  and  each  other  experienced  the 
zenith  and  nadir  of  emotions.  Exposing  one's  ‘ inner  workings’ 
proved  to  be  threatening  but  necessary  in  order  to  live 
honestly  before  the  Lord 

Workcamp  leaders  in  many  instances  found  themselves 
receiving  more  than  contributing.  By  directing  Bible  study 
and  relating  it  to  everyday  living,  they  fanned  the  spark  of 
optimism  still  present  in  today’s  youth. 

Community  involvement  provided  a unique  opportunity. 
In  one  workcamp  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  during  the 
riots  the  leaders  expressed  hesitancy  as  they  drove  down 
streets  lined  with  helmeted  police.  But  comments  from  com- 
munity folk  indicated  that  they  knew  why  the  workcampers 
were  there. 

In  some  areas  workcampers  supplemented  the  community 
witness  of  a local  church  or  Voluntary  Service  unit.  These 
energetic  youth  spawned  fresh  commitment  in  many  strug- 
gling congregations. 

The  actual  testimonies  regarding  workcamps  coming  from 
those  who  have  experienced  what  it  means  to  give  of  them- 
selves are  most  gratifying.  One  said,  I am  completely 
changed  as  a result  of  Servanthood  Workcamps  67.  I have 
learned  more  what  it  means  to  take  on  the  role  of  a servant, 
and  I pray  God  will  continue  to  be  real  and  personal  to  me 
as  I return  home.” 

The  Other  Side  of  Workcamps 

Workcamps  this  year  were  not  without  problems.  Originally, 
112  programs  had  been  projected,  which  means  38  never 
developed.  Why? 

“I  found  some  young  people  more  demanding  this  year,” 
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Franconia  secretary  Jim  Lapp  remarked.  “They  somehow 
got  the  idea  that  it  is  permissible  to  be  a servant  when  and 
where  you  desire,  rather  than  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
Some  refused  to  go  at  all  except  on  their  own  terms." 

South  Central  director  Fred  Erb  added,  ‘‘There  existed 
the  problem  of  anxious  parents  afraid  to  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  work  in  cities  susceptible  to  summer  riots. 

Youth  secretaries  found  themselves  handling  the  bulk  of 
responsibility  for  workcamps  in  their  areas.  In  some  cases  it 
seemed  to  be  a local  conference  program  rather  than  a 
church-wide  effort.  More  "push”  from  headquarters  in  Elk- 
hart would  have  been  appreciated  and  especially  more  wide- 
spread publicity  earlier  in  the  year.  Quantity  and  quality  of 
publicity  did  vary,  however,  from  one  conference  to  another. 

Gordon  Zook  asked,  “Are  young  people  properly  motivated 
for  workcamping?  Not  especially.  Some  are  eager  to  get  in- 
volved, but  a larger  number  find  summer  jobs  having  prior- 
ity.” 

Zook  said  that  Mennonite  youth  are  capable  of  being  moti- 
vated by  concerted  promotion.  Perhaps  personal  testimonies 
from  those  who  have  experienced  workcamping  is  one  solu- 
tion. Quotations  with  names  attached — similar  to  book  and 
movie  ads  quoting  reviewers — might  enhance  pre-publicity. 

“I  didn’t  pray  very  much  about  workcamps,  he  admitted. 

“That’s  an  important  part  of  promotion  too. 


The  Future  of  Workcamps 

Despite  the  flaws  inherent  in  Servanthood  Workcamps,  one 
cannot  view  them,  as  some  people  have,  as  an  impractical, 
outdated  attempt  to  instill  a feeling  that  one  must  give  un- 
stintingly  of  self  for  a short  period  of  time,  then  he  has  done 
his  part.  Not  when  some  youth  have  unwittingly  discovered 
Servanthood  Workcamps  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  Lord’s 
leading  into  future  church-related  service.  Some  have  plans 
to  switch  future  alternate  service  from  Civilian  Peace  Service 
to  Voluntary  Service  or  Pax. 

"I’m  more  sold  than  ever  on  the  basic  concept  of  Servant- 
hood Workcamps,”  concluded  Zook.  “The  combination  of  con- 
tributing something  of  one’s  own  resources  while  receiving 
new  insights  and  experiences  is  both  psychologically  and  theo- 
logically sound. 

Sam  Weaver,  Virginia  youth  secretary,  voiced  his  opinion: 
“It  would  be  a shame  not  to  have  workcamps  again  next 
summer  when  we  have  all  this  enthusiasm  among  our  young 
people  and  pastors  as  well.” 

Stauffer  evaluated  it  this  way:  “The  servanthood  concept 
should  be  pursued — perhaps  utilizing  a different  format. 
Youth,  in  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  constantly  look  for 
change.  Workcamping  should  be  continued,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  remolded  to  present  fresh  challenges  to  our  twentieth- 
century  Mennonite  youth.  n 


The  devotional  hour  usually  began  with  singing  during  the  first  Servanthood  Workcamp  of  1967,  held  at  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


"Spritzer" 

J.  Howard  Kauffman,  Sociology  Professor  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, tells  about  the  time  his  father  went  to  a meeting  of 
farmers  where  a decision  was  to  be  made  about  joint  owner- 
ship of  a sprayer.  The  farmers,  all  or  most  of  German  stock, 
just  could  not  come  to  an  agreement.  Finally  one  more 
deliberate  farmer  stomped  out  of  the  meeting  mumbling  to 
himself,  “I’ll  buy  my  own  spritzer.” 

Kauffman  observes  that  the  German  background  of  many 
Mennonites  injects  a certain  kind  of  individualism  into  con- 
gregational life  that  makes  group  decision  difficult.  Inside, 
many  of  us  mumble  about  buying  our  own  “spritzer” 
whenever  there  is  a congregational  question  that  needs 
deciding. 

Perhaps  this  is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  why  a great 
many  congregations  decide  little  more  in  the  course  of  a year 
than  whether  the  worship  hour  shall  precede  Sunday  school 
or  how  much  they  will  pay  the  janitor.  In  this  day  there  are 
issues  that  individuals  must  not,  dare  not,  and  indeed  cannot 
decide  alone,  issues  much  more  complex  than  whether  to 
form  a “spritzer”  cooperative. 

Congregations  must  learn  how  to  decide.  Decision-making 
will  surely  be  a life-and-death  matter  in  the  days  ahead.  We 
better  learn  how  to  do  it.  Perhaps  in  the  more  recent  past 
we  have  delegated  too  much  responsibility  for  decision-mak- 
ing to  the  ordained  men — the  minister  and  the  bishop. 
Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  the  corporate  responsibility  of  a 
believers  brotherhood  and  that  we  are  all  priests  under 
Christ  to  each  other.  If  we  have  forgotten  these  things  then 
we  have  lost  the  skill  of  deciding.  And  we  should  pray  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  give  this  gift  back  again  to  us  as  our 
forefathers,  the  Anabaptists,  knew  and  experienced  it.  Nor 
should  we  let  a mere  streak  of  ethnic  individualism  block  our 
way  toward  being  an  authentic  deciding  church  today. 

With  deciding  comes  another  kind  of  responsibility — that 
of  accepting  the  consequences  of  our  decision.  When  we  de- 
cide as  a congregation  to  follow  a certain  course,  to  carry 
an  action  forward  to  a conclusion,  then  we  the  congregation 
alone  must  bear  the  brunt  of  our  mistakes.  There  is  no  one 
to  blame  but  ourselves  when  an  action  misfires.  But  that  is 
good.  And  it  is  surely  better  than  to  snipe  at  an  official  who 
has  had  to  decide  for  us.  The  opposite  is  true  too.  What 
could  give  a congregation  a greater  feeling  of  unity  and 
maturity  than  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  advanced  because  of 
something  they  had  wrestled  through  and  finally  decided 
together. 

Just  a very  short  commercial.  The  new  leadership  training 
text,  Learning  to  Work  Together,  by  Arnold  Roth  is  a good 
place  to  start. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

O God, 

Teach  me  how  to  be  more  faithful 
In  the  small  daily  duties 
Which  those  dear  and  near 
Entrust  to  me. 

Forgive  when  I assumed 

That  small  tasks 

Are  unworthy  of  great  trust. 

And  help  me  see  the  greatness 
Of  quietly  listening 
To  one  who  does  me  the  favor 
Of  sharing  his  feelings. 

Help  me  see  the  greatness 
In  taking  time 
To  lift  a small  child 
Into  my  arms  for  love. 

These  are  the  things  I pray  for 
Today,  Father, 

For  I see  that  listening  and  loving 
Are  what  I also 
Trust  You  for. 

Amen. 


Sapporo  Mennonite  Church 


The  Sapporo  Mennonite  Church,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  was  formally 
established  in  August  1962  under  the  leadership  of  Eugene  Blosser 
and  Yorifumi  Yaguchi.  The  congregation  numbers  21  members. 
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Editorial 


Why  Nations  Fall 

I suppose  the  part  of  Edward  Gibbon’s  monumental  work. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  most  is  the  section  which  gives  what  he  calls  the 
five  basic  reasons  why  the  great  Roman  civilization  withered 
and  died, 

First,  a basic  reason  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
lists,  “The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the 
home,  which  is  the  basis  for  human  society  We  have  always 
been  told  that  the  church,  community,  and  nation  is  as  strong 
as  its  homes.  Forces  against  a stable  home  today  are  many. 
Although  there  certainly  are  many  fine  homes,  yet  some- 
thing is  drastically  wrong  in  a nation  where  one  in  four 
marriages  ends  in  divorce  and  where,  in  addition  to  this, 
many  husbands  and  wives  are  separated. 

Second,  Gibbon  says,  “Higher  and  higher  taxes  and  the 
spending  of  public  money  for  free  bread  and  circuses  for  the 
populace”  was  a main  cause  for  the  empire’s  fall.  The  great 
craze  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  get  something  for 
nothing  is  not  a good  sign,  be  it  in  the  grocery  store  or  by 
legislation  in  Congress. 

Third,  “the  mad  craze  for  pleasure,  sports  becoming  every 
year  more  exciting,  more  brutal,  more  immoral  helped  lead 
to  Rome’s  fall.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  history  has  such  a 
large  part  of  the  population  been  wrapped  up  in  pleasure 
and  sports.  Nothing  is  spared  if  it  will  promise  fun  and  more 
fun.  And  some  kinds  of  sports  seem  almost  like  a vicarious 
experience  which  allows  a person  to  vicariously  take  it  out 
on  the  other  fellow. 

A fourth  reason  Gibbon  lists  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  points  directly  at  our  nation.  It  is  “the  building  of 
great  armaments  when  the  real  enemy  was  within — the 
decay  of  individual  responsibility.  Our  nation  is  certainly 
showing  its  insecurity  today  by  the  very  fact  that  it  seeks  so 
hard  to  find  its  security  in  weapons.  The  piles  of  armaments 
were  never  so  high. 

Finally  Gibbon  writes,  Rome  fell  because  of  "the  decay  of 
religion;  faith  fading  into  mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life, 
losing  power  to  guide  the  people.”  Said  one  religious  leader, 
"Our  main  problem  is  not  liberalism,  nor  even  neoorthodoxy, 
that  which  threatens  us  is  a subtle,  objective  approach  to  the 
Bible,  to  theology,  and  to  preaching  in  general,  which  is  un- 
related to  holy  living.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  audiences  sit  and  listen  week 
by  week  to  preaching  without  any  evidence  of  transformed 
character  or  Spirit-anointed  witnessing.  The  preaching  mys- 
teriously lacks  the  authority  of  heaven  and  the  relevancy  to 
our  times  which  brings  about  conviction,  repentance,  faith, 
and  obedience.  We  return  from  so-called  Bible  conferences 
without  any  evidence  of  having  met  with  God. 

Says  Stephen  Olford,  “Oh,  that  God  would  teach  us  that 
it  is  just  as  important  to  be  spiritual  as  to  be  sound  in  our 


approach  to  the  Bible,  just  as  vital  to  be  obedient  as  to  be 
orthodox,  and  that  the  purpose  of  revelation  is  nothing  less 
than  transformation  of  human  lives! 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  major  problems  today  is  that, 
while  some  have  a faith  which  touches  their  emotions,  and 
others  have  a faith  which  tells  what  is  right  and  wrong,  few 
have  a faith  which  touches  their  conduct.  And  renewal  never 
comes  until  God’s  Word  determines  what  we  practice  and  not 
only  what  we  profess. 

Herein  lies  the  challenge.  For  finally  it  is  when  faith  fades 
into  mere  form  and  loses  its  power  to  guide  people  that  a 
nation  declines  and  falls. — D. 

Five  Years  Later 

The  little  army  plane  circles  low  over  the  jungle,  and  I 
strain  to  see  through  the  dense  foliage.  Somewhere  down 
there  is  the  leprosarium  operated  by  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  from  which — five  full  years  ago,  May  30, 
1962 — three  Americans  were  taken  prisoner. 

Five  years  ago  . . . and  to  this  moment,  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  their  capture,  there  has  been  no  definite  word  as  to 
their  fate  or  whereabouts.  There  have  been  rumors  that  they 
are  alive  and  that  through  these  years  they  have  been  used 
as  a sort  of  medical  team  by  the  Communist  Vietcong.  But 
only  God  knows  where  they  are. 

So  my  eyes  search  the  jungles,  and  my  heart  cries  out  as 
it  did  five  years  ago,  that  wherever  they  are,  those  who  hold 
them  prisoner  may  see  not  three  but  four  . . . and  say  with 
one  of  old,  “The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God.” 

Here  in  Vietnam,  when  we  pray  for  them,  we  say  “The 
Three.”  That’s  all.  But  we  know  and  God  knows  who  we 
mean:  Dr.  E.  Ardel  Vietti  and  the  Reverend  Archie  Mitchell 
of  the  C&MA,  and  Mennonite  volunteer  Dan  Gerber. 

Five  years,  a long  time.  A long  time  for  all  of  us — and 
what  a long,  long  time  for  their  loved  ones  and  co-workers 
who  wait  for  them. 

Our  plane  lands  in  Banmethuot,  and  I talk  with  Betty 
Mitchell.  I marvel  at  her  quiet  composure,  the  radiance  of 
her  faith,  the  burden  of  heart  God  has  given  to  her  for 
Christian  ministry  to  the  Vietcong. 

And  then  the  touching  human  reality  of  the  situation 
comes  home  to  me  as  I read  the  account  by  14-year-old 
Loretta  Mitchell  of  her  father’s  capture.  She  relates  the  de- 
tails simply,  graphically.  Then  she  bares  her  loving,  trusting 
heart  for  all  of  us  to  see  in  the  words  of  her  last  paragraph: 
“The  Lord  knows  that  we  love  Daddy,  and  He  wants  Daddy 
for  His  work  right  now.  Someday  we  will  understand  it  all. - 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  stay  and  wait  for  the  day  when 
God’s  work  through  Daddy  is  finished,  and  God  will  give 
Daddy  back  to  us  to  enjoy.” 

As  you  pray  for  Vietnam,  won’t  you  remember  “The 
Three” — and  let  them  be  a reminder  to  pray  for  all  the 
servants  of  Christ  in  this  war-wracked  little  land?  (EP 
Special)  — Larry  Ward. 
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Enjoying  Ephesians 


Old  Look 


at  the  New  Morality 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 


Every  once  in  a while  a new  term  is  coined  that  catches 
on  like  a hit  record.  One  such  term  is  the  “new  morality.” 
What’s  new,  according  to  its  proponents,  is  that  sexual 
gratification  out  of  wedlock  is  not  necessarily  wrong.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  very  right  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
Fortunately,  5:1-21  in  Ephesians  gives  a rather  full  discus- 
sion to  all  aspects  of  this  and  related  questions  of  suitable 
conduct  for  Christian  people. 

The  imperatives  of  this  section  may  be  arranged  in  three 
D s:  Live  Devoutly  (1,  2);  Live  Decisively  (3-14);  Live  De- 
votedly (15-21). 

A.  Live  Devoutly  (1,2) 

The  very  first  step  in  a devout  life  is  the  imitation  of 
God  (1).  Everyone  learns  by  imitation.  Children  learn  by 
imitating  their  parents.  We  pick  up  the  accents  that  betray 
us  by  imitation. 

The  question  we  all  must  face  is:  “Whom  shall  we  imitate 
morally?”  Most  people  unthinkingly  imitate  the  world  and 
become  carbon  copies  of  their  unsaved  companions.  But 
Christians  deliberately  copy  the  Lord  and  gradually  become 
like  Him. 

A prominent  characteristic  of  devout  Christians  is  that 
they  walk  in  love  (2).  God’s  love  has  transformed  me  and 
just  “makes  me  love  everybody.”  Christian  love  is  not  an 
appendage  or  an  appendix;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity according  to  Jesus.  Jesus  summarized  all  man’s  duties 
to  God  and  man  as  love.  Love  could  be  translated  “accept- 
ance” or  “care.” 

Psychologists  are  very  positive  in  their  declarations  that 
love  makes  the  best  possible  atmosphere  in  which  to  raise 
children.  The  same  is  true  of  God’s  children. 

B.  Live  Decisively  (3- 1 4) 

Paul  must  have  sensed  that  to  recommend  “love”  could 
be  grossly  misinterpreted.  Maybe  they  had  a "beat  or 
“hip”  generation  in  his  day.  In  any  case  he  gave  three 
emphatic  warnings  about  how  not  to  live. 

Avoid  the  practices  of  sinners  (3-6)  summarizes  his  strong 
language  here.  He  could  see  nothing  “new”  in  this  kind  of 
morality.  If  someone  had  asked  Paul,  Why  wait  till  mar- 

Roy  S.  Koch  e pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  This  is  the  ninth  in  a series  of  articles  on  Ephesians. 


riage?”  he  could  have  answered  him  instantly  and  fully. 

In  general  society  today  the  matter  of  sexual  morality  is 
becoming  a matter  of  indifference.  Virgins  are  rapidly  going 
out  of  style.  But,  like  Paul  of  old,  we  must  develop  a 
conscience  where  there  is  none. 

Making  fun  of  sin  and  cracking  jokes  about  disloyalty  in 
marriage,  like,  “Now  don’t  run  off  with  my  wife,”  are  not  to 
be  engaged  in  by  Christians.  Such  flippancy  is  contributing 
to  a low  view  of  morality. 

“Aw,  come  on,”  someone  says,  “don’t  take  yourself  so 
seriously.  Man,  you’ve  got  to  have  a sense  of  humor.  It 
isn’t  as  bad  as  all  that.  Now  wait,  Paul  warns  specifically 
against  this  type  of  logic  in  verse  6.  He  says,  “It  is  these 
very  things  which  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
disobedient”  (Phillips).0 

Avoid  the  fellowship  of  sinners  (7-11)  is  Paul’s  second 
negative  warning.  Association  infects.  All  history  bears  out 
this  observation.  Just  a little  inconsistency  can  do  irreparable 
harm.  Instead,  every  Christian  should  “try  to  learn  what  is 
pleasing  to  the  Lord”  (10).  This  verse  should  be  fashioned 
into  a motto  and  hung  on  every  Christian  s bedroom  wall. 
Nothing  will  develop  the  mind  and  soul  like  such  a quest. 

“Expose”  sinners,  advises  Paul  in  verse  11,  instead  of 
fellowshiping  with  them.  Now,  of  course,  “don’t  wash  a 
man’s  face  in  vinegar,”  as  Spurgeon  said,  but  recognize  that 
wickedness  thrives  in  darkness.  A man  was  riding  in  a car- 
riage with  a nobleman  who  spoke  improperly  to  a woman 
passenger.  Immediately  the  other  man  said,  “My  Lord, 
maintain  your  rank.” 

A senator  once  invited  a society  lady  to  lend  prestige  to 
a dance  by  her  attendance.  She  replied,  “Senator,  I cannot 
do  it;  I am  a Christian.  I never  do  anything — that  will 
injure  the  influence  I have  over  the  girls  in  my  Sunday 
school  class.”  The  senator  bowed  and  said,  “I  honor  you; 
if  there  were  more  Christians  like  you,  more  men  like 
myself  would  become  Christians. 

Avoid  the  conversation  of  sinners  (12-14)  is  Paul’s  parting 
advice  on  living  decisively.  Shall  we  befoul  our  minds  by 
whispering  around  what  goes  on  in  immoral  circles?  The 
advice  of  Phil.  4:8  is  better. 

Fumigate  your  mind,  especially  if  Christian  service  compels 
you  to  breathe  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  sin.  Christ  will 
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melt  away  our  sins,  impure  thoughts,  and  motives.  Then 
move  in  circles  where  the  moral  air  is  pure. 

C.  Live  Devotedly  ( 1 5-2 1 ) 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  new  morality  is  a life  devoted 
to  Christ.  Three  aspects  of  moral  strength  characterize  such 
devotion. 

Moral  integrity  (15-16).  Phillips  calls  it  a “due  sense  of 
moral  responsibility.”0  The  NEB  says,  “Conduct  yourself 
like  sensible  men,  not  like  simpletons  ”t  Time  and  oppor- 
tunity are  sacred  commodities  that  need  wise  investment. 
Christian  young  people  should  make  the  school  years 
count.  Time  is  not  something  to  kill.  Even  leisure  must 
contribute  to  moral  integrity.  To  give  less  than  our  best 
in  the  light  of  today’s  world  needs  is  nothing  short  of 
criminal.  As  Christians  we  give  God  all  we  are  and  all  our 
potential. 

Intellectual  insight  (17).  Vagueness  in  our  loyalty  to  Christ 
can  be  as  disastrous  as  outright  sin.  The  Christian  life  is  not 


an  attempt  at  orchestration  on  our  emotions;  it  requires  the 
best  in  intellectual  discipline  and  application. 

Emotional  stability  (18-21).  We  do  not  rule  out  the  emo- 
tions in  Christian  living,  but  we  do  decisively  rule  out  their 
false  stimulation.  LSD  and  beverage  alcohol  stimulate  too, 
but  they  are  counterfeits.  Both  backfire  with  greater  wicked- 
ness and  ultimate  demoralization. 

The  greatest,  purest,  and  noblest  emotional  stimulation  is 
that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  provides  to  fully  committed 
Christians.  Expressions  of  such  stimulation  lead  to  personal 
fulfillment  and  wholesome  influence  on  others. 

Such  fulfillment  is  conducive  to  healthy  relations  with 
others.  Personal  dignity  is  not  diminished  but  increased  by 
submitting  to  each  other.  The  healthiest,  holiest,  and  best 
life  is  that  which  is  devoted  fully  to  Jesus  Christ.  D • 

"From  The  New  Testament  tn  Modem  English,  ©].  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

f The  New  English  Bible,  © The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961. 


Our  Peace  Witness— In  the  Wake  of  May  18 


By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


10.  Why  is  the  Mennonite  peace  position  respected  in 
government  circles  today?  In  last  week’s  column  we  ob- 
served that  the  Mennonite  peace  position  does  enjoy  a 
degree  of  respect  on  the  part  of  government  officials.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  this  respect?  Are  all  of  them  good 
reasons?  Can  we  be  happy  with  all  of  them? 

Among  the  good  reasons  I would  suggest  the  following: 

1.  The  Mennonite  peace  position  is  soundly  based.  It  is 
biblical.  It  represents  obedience  to  the  command  of  God. 

2.  Mennonites  have  had  a consistent  testimony  for  more 
than  four  centuries  that  all  wars  are  wrong.  Consistency 
suggests  integrity.  And  integrity  commands  respect. 

3.  Mennonites  have  been  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  faith.  In  World  War  II  CPS  men  served  the  govern- 
ment without  pay  and  the  churches  paid  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  camps.  And  after  the  war  many  CPS  men 
gave  additional  time  to  relief  and  service,  also  without  pay. 
All  of  this  commands  respect. 

4.  Today’s  continuing  service  program,  employing  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  is  known  the  world  over.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  is  also  such  as  to  command  respect. 

5.  Mennonites  are  generally  noted  for  a degree  of  modesty 
in  the  way  they  go  about  their  work.  This  is  also  a good 
characteristic  (if  it  is  genuine)  and  as  such  merits  respect. 

But  now  a different  kind  of  question. 

1.  Is  it  possible  that  Mennonite  “modesty”  in  the  manner 
of  work  is  sometimes  a cloak  for  reluctance  to  carry  on  a 
prophetic  witness  against  the  evils  of  society?  Is  our  doing 
of  good  (such  as  relief  work,  for  example)  carried  on  in  so 
quiet  a way  that  we  fail  to  speak  out  against  the  social 


evils  which  made  the  relief  work  necessary? 

2.  For  example,  do  we  have  VS  units  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  Negro  sharecroppers  or  of  Spanish-American  migra- 
tory laborers  while  keeping  quiet  about  vicious  employment 
practices  under  which  the  parents  of  these  children  work? 
And  in  some  cases  might  these  employers  even  be  Menno- 
nites? 

3.  Or  may  other  VS  workers  be  working  in  slum  ghettos 
of  New  York,  or  Lancaster  or  Goshen,  quietly,  while  the 
church  is  silent  about  the  connivings  of  residential  com- 
munities with  realtors  who  insist  on  keeping  these  people 
in  their  ghettos  or  depriving  them  from  employment,  lest 
they  come  to  live  near  us,  thus  changing  the  character  of 
our  “Christian”  communities? 

4.  If  we  speak  only  against  war  in  general,  and  not 
against  that  which  is  going  on  now,  why  is  this  so?  Be- 
cause we  aren  t sure  whether  it  is  wrong?  Because  the 
international  situation  is  so  complicated  that  we  aren’t  quali- 
fied to  speak?  Or  because  we  fear  to  lose  the  respect  of 
people  who,  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Butler,  “are  equally 
horrified  at  hearing  the  Christian  religion  doubted,  and  at 
seeing  it  practiced ”?  If  this  is  the  reason  for  our  quietude, 
is  the  reason  a good  one? " 

5.  We  all  agree  that  flag  burning  and  draft  card  burning 
is  not  the  Christian  way  to  demonstrate  in  behalf  of  peace. 
But  are  we  so  much  in  danger  of  taking  pride  in  not  doing 
such  outrageous  acts  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  respect 
we  fail  to  speak  or  act  in  a Christian  way  against  the  real 
evils  against  which  the  flag  burners  are  protesting  in  the 
best  way  they  know? 

(Next  week:  Are  we  bold  enough?)  □ 
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IV.  Believers’  Church  Contributions  to  the  Interchurch  Dialogue 


The  Case  for  a Separated  Church 

By  Maynard  Shelly 


No  modern  study  of  the  church  can  escape  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

The  drive  toward  Christian  unity  takes  many  forms.  In 
some  cases,  the  ecumenical  spirit  seeks  to  unite  several 
denominations  into  one  body.  In  others,  it  is  the  spirit 
that  causes  churches  to  work  together  on  common  projects 
even  though  the  churches  continue  in  separate  denominations. 

But  the  ecumenical  movement  may  also  be  the  fellowship 
between  churches  of  different  traditions  and  experiences.  If 
one  form  of  ecumenicity  represents  work,  this  form  represents 
a social  visit. 

Few  Christians  would  oppose  these  friendly  contacts  with 
other  Christians.  But  some  are  cautious  and  concerned.  They 
have  an  understanding  of  the  church  that  is  meaningful  to 
them.  They  may  not  understand  the  views  of  others,  but  it 
is  always  possible  that  they  themselves  are  not  understood. 

Representatives  of  twelve  denominations  got  together  for 
a visit  on  the  campus  of  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Louisville  last  summer.  The  period  of  socialization 
was  called  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the  Believers 
Church.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  present  talked  about  a 
view  of  the  church  that  some  felt  was  not  well  understood 
by  the  churches  working  together  in  the  councils  of  churches 
(or  conciliar  movement).  Only  a few  of  the  denominations 
represented  at  Louisville  are  members  of  this  form  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

Believers'  Church  and  Ecumenical  Discussion 

John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  sees  that  the  believers 
churches  have  a problem.  They  experience  the  center  of 
church  life  in  the  local  congregation  and  thus  find  it  difficult 
to  belong  to  larger  councils  of  churches. 

“Although  statements  of  ecumenical  etiquette  say  that 
membership  in  the  conciliar  movement  does  not  presuppose 
that  one  is  committed  to  any  particular  doctrine  of  the 
church  other  than  one’s  own,’’  he  said,  "as  a matter  of  fact, 
churches  of  episcopal  order  can  join  the  World  Council  in  the 
form  of  their  episcopacy,  churches  of  presbyterian  order  can 


Maynard  Shelly,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  editor  of  The  Mennonite.  This  is  the  fourth 
of  a series  consisting  of  a report  on  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the 
Believers’  Church,  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  26-30. 


join  ...  in  the  form  of  their  synod,  but  churches  of  congre- 
gational  order  cannot  join  the  World  Council  in  the  form  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  locus  of  churchly  reality.” 

He  called  for  the  radical  congregationalists  to  speak  up. 

It  is  part  of  our  witness,  especially  those  among  us  who  are 
radical  congregationalists,  to  make  that  witness.  . . . The 
World  Council  and  the  National  Council  do  more  violence  to 
the  radical  congregationalists  than  to  anyone  else  through  the 
mode  with  which  they  seek  to  deal  with  the  churches.” 

The  believers  churches  have  even  more  to  contribute  to 
the  ecumenical  discussion  because  of  their  special  concern 
about  the  nature  of  the  church.  And  they  have  considerable 
experience.  Part  of  this  experience  includes  defending  their 
views,  often  quite  stubbornly,  against  those  who  disagreed. 

When  Luther  and  Zwingli  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  decided  to  follow  the  model  of  the 
state  church  developed  by  Rome  over  a period  of  centuries, 
the  Reformers  lost  some  members.  These  were  the  Anabap- 
tists who  wanted  to  form  a church  after  the  New  Testament 
pattern.  They  wanted  a church  which  members  would  vol- 
untarily choose  to  join,  would  covenant  to  help  each  other 
live  the  Christian  life,  and  witness  aggressively  for  Christ  in 
the  world.  They  got  it  when  they  formed  such  a church 
themselves  in  1525  in  Zurich.  The  Swiss  Brethren  (also 
called  Anabaptists)  became  the  pioneers  of  the  believers’ 
church  in  the  Western  world. 

Many  others  have  followed  in  their  train.  These  include 
the  Quakers,  Brethren,  Baptists,  Churches  of  Christ,  and 
Church  of  God.  All  have  developed  insights  about  the  church 
that  need  to  be  a part  of  today’s  ecumenical  discussions 
with  those  of  other  traditions. 

Robert  C.  Dodds,  director  of  ecumenical  affairs  for  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  indicates  the  need  for  such  a 
contribution.  “I  have  felt  for  a long  time  that  one  important 
voice  representing  a very  important  Christian  tradition  was 
largely  lacking  in  the  councils  that  were  being  taken  around 
the  tables  of  the  meetings  I attended,”  he  said,  "and  this 
was  the  voice  of  the  radical  Protestants,  the  free  churches  in 
the  sense  that  the  word  believers’  church  has  been  used  at 
this  meeting.  We  have  been  impoverished — all  of  us.” 

The  arguments  for  ecumenical  discussion  are  strong,  but 
others  felt  that  the  believers’  church  has  accomplished  its 
mission  and  has  no  reason  for  a separate  existence. 
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GIVE  A BIBLE-THE  BEST  BOOK 


THE  LIVING  NEW  TESTAMENT 
by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 

At  last!  Ken  Taylor  has  gathered  all  his  New 
Testament  paraphrases  (Living  Letters.  Living 
Gospels,  etc.)  into  one  volume  containing  all 
the  New  Testament  books.  More  than  700 
oages  with  good  readable  type.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  most  appreciated  gifts  this  season . 

Cloth  $5.95;  genuine  leather  $12.95 

LIVING  PSALMS  AND  PROVERBS 
by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 

The  latest  in  Ken  Taylor's  Scripture  para- 
phrases. This  also  includes  the  books  of  the 
major  prophets.  Isaiah.  Jeremiah  (with  Lam- 
entations), and  Ezekiel. 

Paper  $2.95;  cloth  $4.95 

LIVING  GOSPELS 
by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 

This  paraphrase  of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts 
is  just  as  "living"  as  his  paraphrases.  Living 
Letters  and  Living  Prophecies.  Mr.  Taylor 
recaptures  much  of  the  fire  that  the  Christian 
message  had  for  its  style,  up-to-date  idioms, 
figures  of  speech,  and  allusions. 

Paper  $2.45;  cloth  $3.95 

LIVING  PROPHECIES 
by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 

All  the  minor  prophets  plus  Daniel  and  Reve- 
lation. Paper  $1.75;  cloth  $2.95 

LIVING  LETTERS 
by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor 

All  the  New  Testament  letters  paraphrased. 

Paper  $1.95;  cloth  $3.50 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  MODERN 
ENGLISH 

translated  by  J.  B.  Phillips 

Reading  this  translation  is  like  reading  the 
New  Testament  for  the  first  time.  Verses 
which  you  have  read  many  times  suddenly 
have  new  meaning.  If  Jesus  would  come  to 
your  town  today,  this  is  how  He  might  speak. 

Cloth  $4.95 

Kivar  Soft  Cover.  Plastic  coated,  linen-finish 
paper  cover  Exceptionally  strong  and  long 
wearing  $1.96 

Large  Print  Edition  $8.95 

Student  Editions.  Verse  numbers  are  con- 
veniently given  down  the  outside  margin. 
Each  book  has  a short  introduction  by  J.  B 
Phillips.  Maps. 

Kivar  Soft  Cover  $2.45;  cloth  $3.00 

THE  AMPLIFIED  BIBLE 

Now  in  one  volume.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  used  the  Amplified  New  Testament  and 
Old  Testament  as  they  were  published  in 
three  volumes.  This  is  a study  Bible  with  the 
unique  feature  of  giving  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  contained  in  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms.  Large  type  on  India  paper 

$9.95 

CAMBRIDGE  CONCORD  REFERENCE 
BIBLE.  KJV 

Achieves  a new  level  of  reading  comfort, 
with  well-spaced  bold  type.  Heavy  identifying 
numbers  in  the  center  column,  next  to  the 
verse,  eliminate  reference  marks  from  the 
text.  A 136-page  concordance  in  easy-to- 
read  type.  Also  contains  a glossary  of  ob- 


scure biblical  words.  Eight  maps.  Size  5 1/2 
x 8 5/16;  1/4  inch  thick. 

16X  A remarkable  edition  with  a binding  in 
French  Morocco  leather  semi-overlapping 
covers.  Moroccoette  lined,  gold  edges.  In- 
cludes a family  register  and  presentation 
page.  $13.50 

26XD2.  Morocco  leather.  Moroccoette  lined, 
semi-overlapping  cover,  superfine  India  paper 

$17.50 

CAMBRIDGE  CAMEO  REFERENCE 
BIBLE.  KJV 

A medium-size  Bible  with  superb  reading 
qualities:  center-column  references.  150- 

page  concordance,  maps,  and  India  paper. 
Page  size  4 1/2x6  3/4 

77X  Genuine  Morocco  leather,  leather 
lined,  semi-overlapping  covers,  gold  edges 

$11  95 

30X  Black  Spanish  Morocco,  semi-over- 
lapping  covers,  gold  edges.  In  addition  has 
160-page  Bible  dictionary  and  four  pages 
of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage.  $13.95 
38X  Hand  grained  Morocco,  otherwise 
same  as  30X  $17.50 

ZONDERVAN  CLEARBLACK 
REFERENCE  BIBLE.  RSV 

Center-column  references  positioned  for  easy 
use.  Entirely  new  192-page  concordance,  in 
easy-to-read  print,  contains  special  biograph- 
ical references.  Readable  Brevier  type  on 
India  paper,  gold  edges.  8 pages  of  full-color 
maps.  Page  size  5 1/4  x 7 5/8;  3/4  inch 
thick. 

341 5X  Black  genuine  leather,  semi-over- 
lapping  edges  $15.00 


GIVE  A BOOK— THE  GIFT  THAT'S  OPENED  MORE  THAN  ONCE 


CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE.  HANDY 
REFERENCE  EDITION 


THE  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY 
edited  by  Davidson.  Stibbs,  and  Kevan 

An  up-to-date  one-volume  commentary  that 
meets  the  widespread  demand  for  a new 
commentary  combining  unqualified  belief  in 
divine  inspiration,  historical  trustworthiness, 
sound  and  careful  scholarship,  and  positive 
Christian  usefulness.  Written  in  a lucid  com- 
pact style  to  make  the  text  plain  to  every 
reader.  Besides  the  commentary  on  the  text, 
there  is  an  introduction  and  outline  for  each 
book  and  a number  of  sketch  maps  and  chron- 
ological tables  to  illustrate  the  text  Recom- 
mended widely  by  many  authorities  as  the 
best  one-volume  Bible  commentary.  Con- 
sistently helpful  $7.95 

THE  ZONDERVAN  PICTORIAL  BIBLE 

DICTIONARY 

edited  by  Merrill  C.  Tenney 

One  of  the  most  helpful  books  for  Bible 
readers  is  a Bible  dictionary.  That's  where 
you  find  the  answer  to  questions  such  as: 
Where  is  Mount  Sinai?  Who  was  Aquila? 
How  far  is  it  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem? 
This  completely  new  Bible  dictionary  answers 
all  your  questions  about  who.  what,  where, 
when,  and  many  about  why.  Over  5.000 
entries,  700  photos.,  charts,  illustrations,  and 
40  full-color  maps.  Clear,  easily  read  type, 
too.  A gift  that  will  be  used  for  years.  $9.95 

THE  DAILY  STUDY  BIBLE 
COMMENTARIES 
by  William  Barclay 

Dr.  Barclay  covers  every  New  Testament 
book  passage  by  passage  in  these  1 7 volumes 
Each  short  passage  (usually  several  verses)  is 
given  and  then  comments  and  explanations. 
William  Barclay  is  a well-known  English 
Bible  scholar,  with  an  unusual  gift  of  a clear 
writing  style.  The  reader  immediately  feels  at 
home  with  him,  as  with  a friend.  The  Luth- 
eran magazine  says  of  these  commentaries. 
"It  is  difficult  to  overpraise  these  volumes. 
...  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a commentator  who 
could  know  more  of  what  we  want  to  know 
or  say  it  more  helpfully."  Many  people  find 
these  books  excellent  devotional  reading.  For 
whatever  use.  study,  reference,  quiet  time, 
ideas  for  topics  or  sermons,  background  for 
group  discussion,  these  "Barclay"  commen- 
taries are  most  useful  and  stimulating.  Order 
individual  books  or  a complete  set. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Vol  I (chap  1 to  10) 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Vol.  II  (chap.  1 1 to  28) 

The  Gospel  of  Mark 

The  Gospel  of  Luke 

The  Gospel  of  John.  Vol.  I (chap.  1 to  7) 

The  Gospel  of  John.  Vol  1 1 (chap  8 to  2 1 ) 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

The  Letter  to  the  Romans 

The  Letters  to  the  Corinthians 

The  Letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians 

The  Letters  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 

and  Thessalonians 

The  Letters  to  Timothy.  Titus,  and 

Philemon 

The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews 

The  Letters  of  James  and  Peter 

The  Letters  of  John  and  Jude 

The  Revelation  of  John,  Vol  I (chap  1 to  5) 

The  Revelation  of  John,  Vol.  II  (chap  6 

to  22) 

Cloth  each  $2.50;  set  $39.50 


GOD  S WORD  WRITTEN 
by  J.  C.  Wenger 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "the  Word  of 
God"?  What  authority  does  the  Bible  have? 
What  are  the  ways  it  may  be  interpreted7 
How  have  the  Scriptures  been  transmitted 
and  preserved  through  countless  generations? 
These  are  a few  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  this  comprehensive  study  of  the  inspira- 
tion. revelation,  transmission,  interpretation, 
and  authority  of  the  Bible.  A delightful  com- 
bination of  sound  scholarship  and  fascinating 
reading.  $3.50 

THE  OXFORD  BIBLE  ATLAS 
edited  by  Herbert  G.  May 

A new  and  excellent  Bible  atlas  designed  to 
be  as  easy  to  use  as  possible  All  maps  are 
in  color  and  they  cover  the  whole  spread  of 
Bible  history.  The  gazetteer  is  unusually  com- 
plete, being  almost  a dictionary  of  Bible  geog- 
raphy. Also  included  are  extensive  articles  on 
Israel  and  archaeology.  A very  helpful  book 
at  an  economical  price.  $4.95 

HALLEY  S BIBLE  HANDBOOK 
by  H.  H.  Halley 

Revised  24th  edition.  The  world's  most  com- 
prehensive and  widely  loved  handbook  (over 
2 million  in  print),  now  with  a completely 
new  section  on  archaeological  discoveries, 
new  photos  of  the  Holy  Land,  new  maps, 
and  new  easier-to-read  type.  Over  860  pages 
of  basic  Bible  information  and  commentary.  A 
welcome  gift  for  any  Bible  reader,  young  or 
old.  $3.95 

STRONG'S  EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

A standard  for  nearly  seventy  years  Still  as 
valuable  today  as  when  first  published  A 
Bible  library  in  one  volume  containing  in 
alphabetical  order  every  word  in  the  Bible 
and  every  passage  in  which  the  word  ap- 
pears. a concise  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  dic- 
tionary, and  a Greek  dictionary  of  the  New 
Testament.  1.809  pages  $15.75 


edited  by  Dr.  John  Eadie 

How  many  times  have  you  hunted  in  vain 
for  a Bible  verse?  If  you  know  one  key 
word,  you  can  find  the  verse  with  this 
concordance.  It  is  a concordance  for  the 
layman.  It  contains  no  Hebrew  words  or 
Greek  words.  Also  valuable  for  finding 
verses  about  a particular  subject.  Sharp, 
readable  print  $2.95 

THE  HOLY  LAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
JESUS 

by  Norman  Kotker 

Two  of  the  world's  great  religions.  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  originated  in  the  harsh, 
barren  land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  long  known  as  Palestine. 
This  authoritative  and  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  is  a history  of  the  people  of  this 
region  during  a period  that  was  crucial  for 
the  survival  of  both  faiths.  It  is  a dramatic 
account  of  the  years  of  persecution,  from  63 
B.C..  when  Rome  first  conquered  the  Holy 
Land,  until  A.D.  135.  when  the  last  Jewish 
revolt  against  Roman  domination  was  crushed. 
And  it  dramatically  shows  how  Christians  and 
Jews  were  able  to  keep  their  faiths  alive 
through  these  years  of  violence  and  terror. 
Readable  for  ages  12  to  adult  $4.95 

RING  OF  TRUTH 
by  J.  B.  Phillips 

A stimulating  response  to  current  skepticism 
The  warmth  and  conviction  of  these  insights 
into  the  New  Testament  could  come  only 
from  a translator's  intimacy  with  its  language 
and  its  text  $2.95 

SALT  AND  LIGHT 
by  Eberhard  Arnold 

A collection  of  talks  and  writings  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  a man  who  based 
his  life  on  that  sermon.  This  book  says  much 
to  a world  that  is  divided  and  full  of  in- 
justice, on  how  life  should  be  lived.  Thought 
provoking!  $4.75 


GIVE  A BOOK— GIVE  INSPIRATION  AND  STIMULATION 
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VIETNAM:  CRISIS  OF  CONSCIENCE 
by  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Michael  Novak, 
and  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel 

Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  authors  take  a 
united  stand  against  the  United  States  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  They  maintain  that  this 
war  is  "impossible  to  justify"  and  show  what 
a genuine  Christian  commitment  should  be. 

Paper  $.95 

PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

by  American  Friends  Service  Committee 

The  United  States'  military  intervention  in 
Vietnam  has  long  been  a disturbing  riddle  to 
many  people  This  book  begins  with  a diag- 
nosis of  the  current  situation  in  Vietnam  To 
show  how  the  United  States  became  entan- 
gled in  the  affairs  of  this  small  country,  the 
authors  contrast  the  perspectives  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  with  the  American  view 
After  threading  their  way  through  the  tangle 
of  negotiation  attempts  and  the  stated  posi- 
tions of  the  contending  powers,  the  authors 
suggest  proposals  for  a settlement,  a settle- 
ment in  which  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  takes  top  priority. 

Paper  $1.25;  cloth  $3.00 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  MENNONITE 
HISTORY 

edited  by  C.  J.  Dyck 

A history  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  life  and 
thought  from  the  sixteenth  century  Refor- 
mation to  the  present,  written  particularly 
for  high-school  students  and  young  adults 
Discusses  the  basic  historical  and  doctrinal 
developments  through  four  centuries.  Covers 
all  branches  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  In- 
cludes a four-page  index,  an  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  family  tree,  maps,  and  a chart 
showing  the  relationships  of  the  various 
Mennonite  groups.  Paper  $3,75;  cloth  $5.75 

THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  IN 

AMERICA 

by  J.  C.  Wenger 

Tells  the  story  of  the  life  and  experiences  of 
the  Mennomtes  in  the  North  American  conti- 
nent during  the  250  years  or  more  that  they 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Here  is  a complete  history  of  the  main  body 
of  Mennonites  (Old)  in  America  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  $7.95 


MENNONITES  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY 
by  Samuel  L.  Horst 

A complete  history  of  the  Mennonites  living 
in  the  Confederate  States  and  their  relation- 
ships to  the  Confederate  Government.  How 
did  conscientious  objectors  fare  in  a state  that 
was  also  rebelling?  How  were  the  problems 
solved?  The  reader  sees  the  complexities  of 
the  question  of  obedience  to  the  state  $3.00 

THE  WITNESS 
by  Urie  Bender 

Breaking  with  tradition.  Bender  says  effective 
witness  is  both  more  and  less  than  is  usually 
thought.  He  demonstrates,  also,  that  it  is 
the  normal  way  of  Christian  living.  The  value 
of  listening  and  understanding  is  shown. 
Pointers  are  given  on  the  correct  use  of 
Scripture.  A natural,  everyday  approach  with 
an  emphasis  on  sharing  $3.00 

CREATIVE  BROODING 
by  Robert  Raines 

An  unusual  book — designed  to  provoke 
thought,  and  trigger  action  Intended  for  those 
who  frequently  must  say.  "I  believe,  help  my 
unbelief."  Raines  has  gathered  material  from 
a tremendous  range  of  sources  to  prod  us 
into  serious  thinking.  Arranged  in  34  group- 
ings. each  one  sufficient  for  much  Creative 
Brooding.  $2.95 

THE  COFFEE  HOUSE  MINISTRY 
by  John  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

A manual  for  Christians  who  have  an  interest 
in  operating  a Coffee  House.  Very  thorough, 
the  author  discusses  the  theological  basis  for 
such  a ministry,  ways  to  get  started,  programs 
to  follow,  and  even  includes  a number  of 
coffee  house  recipes.  $3.50 

THE  CHURCH  RECLAIMS  THE  CITY 
by  Paul  Moore.  Jr. 

One  of  the  outstanding  books  on  the  city 
church,  this  study  combines  theological  depth, 
a sociological  informed  grasp  of  urban  dy- 
namics. and  the  heart  and  experience  of  a 
many-sided  pastor.  Bishop  Moore  knows  well 
the  sickness  of  the  city  church,  but  he  sees 
hope  as  well.  Involvement  and  identification 
are  the  themes.  Includes  a well-chosen  bibli- 
ography and  two  appendixes.  $4.95 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE: 
CHAOS  OR  COMMUNITY? 
by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Dr  King  again  demonstrates  his  ability  to 
analyze  an  almost  insurmountable  problem 
and  to  suggest  practical  and  moral  solutions. 
His  reasoning,  born  of  experience,  is  no 
appeal  for  patience  and  platitudes,  but  for 
the  use  of  nonviolent  militancy.  Strong  med- 
icine for  a desperately  sick  nation.  $4.95 

THE  GHETTO  OF  INDIFFERENCE 
by  Thomas  J.  Mullen 

Are  you  a WASP  (white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estant)? Then  chances  are  9.999  to  one  that 
you  live  in  the  ghetto  of  Indifference  Never 
heard  of  the  place?  It's  the  land  of  the 
haves,  the  territory  of  the  affluent  middle 
class.  Nobody  should  have  to  live  in  a 
ghetto,  but  the  problem  is  how  to  get  out. 
And  that's  the  problem  Thomas  Mullen 
wrestles  with  in  this  book — how  WASP's 
can  get  out  of  their  ghetto  and  live  as 
Christ  commands — with  compassion  and 
action  on  behalf  of  the  outcast  and  down- 
trodden. $2.25 

THE  INCENDIARY  FELLOWSHIP 
by  Elton  Trueblood 

The  title  comes  from  one  of  Christ's  say- 
ings. "I  came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth.  " 
This,  the  author  believes,  is  the  fire  which 
is  lacking  in  today's  Christianity.  In  showing 
how  the  church  can  be  set  aflame  today,  as 
in  the  first  century  of  Christianity.  Dr.  True- 
blood provides  indispensable  material  for 
both  group  and  individual  study  on  the  sub- 
ject of  renewal  $2.50 

CREEDS  IN  COLLISION 
by  R.  Benjamin  Garrison 

An  important  book  for  anyone  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  beliefs  of 
our  time  The  author  discusses  six  non- 
Christian  "religions",  secularism,  humanism, 
communism,  radical  rightism.  existentialism, 
and  playboyism.  A fast-moving,  fact-studded, 
up-to-date  study  $2.50 

THE  NEW  IMMORALITY 
by  David  A.  Redding 

A hard-hitting  answer  to  the  "new  morality" 
based  on  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. A brisk,  clear  style  and  current 
illustrations  will  make  this  a welcome  book, 
particularly  to  young  adults  and  college 
students.  $3.50 
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CHRISTOPHER  DOCK:  COLONIAL 

SCHOOLMASTER 

by  Gerald  C.  Studer 

A masterpiece!  The,  author  captures  well  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  colonial  times  in 
this  exhaustive  and  entertaining  biography. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  English 
translations  of  all  of  Dock's  extant  writings 
including  a new  translation  of  his  major 
work  Schulordnung  (School  Management).  Also 
included  are  two  full-color  reproductions,  one 
of  Schenk's  portrait  of  Dock,  the  other  of  one 
of  Dock's  celebrated  Fractur  Many  other 
illustrations  and  maps  make  a fine  contri- 
bution. The  book  itself  is  beautiful,  with  an 
authentic  Dock  signature  reproduced  in  gold 
on  the  binding.  A superb  gift  for  parents 
(much  practical  advice  on  children),  teachers, 
history  lovers,  biography  fans.  $8.95 

PILGRIM  AFLAME 
by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

The  spirit  of  the  early  Anabaptists  shines 
brightly  in  this  historical  novel  about  Michael 
Sattler.  one  of  the  early  Anabaptist  martyrs. 
Sattler,  a monk,  married  a converted  nun  and 
both  soon  sacrificed  their  life  for  their  faith. 
A story  to  make  youth  glad  for  their  heritage. 

$4.00 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER: 

THE  MAN  WHO  OVERCAME 
by  Lawrence  Elliott 

Few  people  in  any  age  have  personified  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  George  Washing- 
ton Carver.  Born  in  poor  health,  and  victim 
of  most  of  the  horrors  of  discrimination,  his 
spirit  and  intellect  persevered.  Carver  never 
doubted  that  his  strength  came  from  a higher 
source.  A well-written  biography  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  inspiration.  $5.95 

I WILL  TRY 
by  Legson  Kayira 

The  title  is  the  motto  adopted  by  the  author 
when  he  was  in  an  African  school.  It  has 
served  him  well,  for  he  set  out  with  prac- 
tically no  resources  to  walk  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  cross  the  ocean  to  America.  Fie  made  it 
and  this  book  relates  his  unusual  adventures. 

$4.50 

HIS  NAME  WAS  JOHN 
by  Barbara  F.  Coffman 

In  fictional  form,  this  is  the  life  of  the  spirit- 
ual pioneer.  John  S Coffman.  Here  you  see 
him  as  a youth,  husband,  father,  preacher, 
and  peacemaker.  You  will  also  learn  much 
about  the  beginnings  of  many  Mennonite 
institutions.  Well  written  $4.75 


I STAND  BY  THE  DOOR 
by  Helen  Smith  Shoemaker 

Written  by  his  wife,  this  is  the  fascinating 
life  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shoemaker,  a min- 
ister well  known  in  many  denominations. 
"Dr.  Sam's"  chief  concern  was  people  and 
their  needs,  and  he  lived  his  life  presenting 
to  them  the  one  true  solution  to  life's  com- 
plexities. $4.95 

LUCKY-LUCKY 
by  Marva  Hasselbiad 

The  author  served  3 1/2  years  in  an  MCC 
hospital  at  Nhatrang  in  Vietnam,  working 
with  several  of  the  Mennonite  doctors  and 
nurses  who  also  served  there.  She  shows 
what  MCC  is  attempting  to  do  and  describes 
the  Vietnamese  people  she  met  and  the 
problems  the  war  has  brought  them.  $4.95 

THERE  HAVE  TO  BE  SIX 
by  Amalia  Mueller 

This  true  story  of  pioneering  holds  much  fas- 
cination. for  this  way  of  life  no  longer  exists 
except  in  memory.  Papa,  Mamma,  and  the 
eventual  six  children  travel  from  Kansas  to 
Texas  and  back  to  Kansas,  experiencing 
hardships,  extremes  of  weather,  and  coping 
with  criminals.  The  author  relates  these  ex- 
periences realistically,  showing  both  the 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  this  hardy  pio- 
neer family.  $3.50 

NO  GRAVEN  IMAGE 
by  Elisabeth  Elliot 

An  outstanding  missionary  novel.  The  author's 
rich  experience  among  the  Aucas  provides  the 
background  for  a searching  story  of  a modern 
woman  committed  but  severely  tried.  $3.95 

KATIE 

by  Clara  Bernice  Miller 

Finding  a new  faith  often  makes  the  one 
whose  eyes  were  opened  critical  of  those  who 
cannot  see.  Spiritual  growth  becomes  a pain- 
ful thing  for  Katie,  an  Amish  girl,  as  she  tries 
to  apply  that  which  she  learns.  $3.75 

THE  FEMININE  CRISIS  IN  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 

by  Elizabeth  Achtemeier 

"Of  the  books  written  for  women  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  past  five  years,  this  is 
the  one  which  I would  unhesitatingly  label 
required  reading.' " This  is  Miriam  Sieber 
Lind's  response  to  The  Feminine  Crisis  in 
Christian  Faith  in  a review  for  the  WMSA 
Voice  Another  reviewer  adds  this.  "Her  book 
is  scholarly,  practical,  and  readable.  Study  and 
discussion  of  it  throughout  our  churches  would 
do  much  to  help  us  mature  as  adult  Chris- 
tians." $2.75 


A FARTHING  IN  HER  HAND 
edited  by  Helen  Alderfer 

Twelve  Mennonite  women  have  written  of 
their  own  search  in  the  area  of  personal  re- 
sources As  the  foreword  puts  it.  "In  the 
light  of  the  demands  of  a secular  society,  the 
temptations  of  self-centeredness,  they  ask  one 
hard  question.  'How  does  God  want  me  to  use 
my  resources?'  " The  areas  discussed  are 
Stewardship  of  the  Gospel,  Intellect.  Person- 
ality. Speech.  Abilities.  Health  and  Suffering. 
Energy,  Possessions.  Time.  Children,  Money. 
Relationships.  An  excellent  gift.  $3.50 

BREAKING  BREAD  TOGETHER 
edited  by  Elaine  Rich 

A daily  devotional  book  for  women.  This 
treasury  of  inspiration,  containing  a medita- 
tion for  each  day  of  the  year,  was  written 
out  of  the  deeper  spiritual  moments  of  twelve 
busy  Christian  women.  Often  while  dinner 
was  in  the  oven  or  their  children  sleeping, 
they  took  time  to  record  their  spiritual  re- 
wards. $3.00 

TO  LIVE  IN  LOVE 
by  Eilean  Guder 

This  is  a practical  book  on  love,  neither 
sweetly  sentimental  nor  theologically  unat- 
tainable. Yet  neither  is  it  filled  with  easy 
answers.  Instead,  it  examines  thoughtfully 
the  many  desperate  needs  of  our  world  and 
suggests  how  love  can  provide  the  answers. 
Fine  for  parents,  teachers,  anyone  who  deals 
with  people  (even  hermits  might  enjoy  it). 

$3.95 

WE'RE  NEVER  ALONE:  A Modern  Woman 
Looks  at  Her  World 
by  Eileen  Guder 

Out  of  her  experience,  at  times  very  dif- 
ficult and  trying.  Mrs.  Guder  speaks  to  the 
questions  women  ask  themselves — Who  am 
I?  Why  am  I here?  Where  am  I going? 
Is  anybody  listening?  She  shows  how  God 
provided  the  answer  for  her  own  questions. 
Biblically  sound,  readable,  relevant.  $2.95 
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PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE  ORDER  FORM 
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RUSH  THIS  ORDER  TO:  USE  THIS  FORM  FOR  ORDERS  ONLY.  WRITE  LETTERS  ON  SEPARATE  SHEET. 
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PROVINCE/STATE 
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QUANTITY 

TITLE  AND  AUTHOR/DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLE 

AMOl 

JNT 

CHARGE  Tt 
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O (IF  DIFFERENT  FROM  ABOVE): 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  FOR  GOODS 
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ROUTE 

BOX 

STREET 
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POST  OFFICE 

DC 
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| POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING 
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GIVE  A BOOK-GIVE  LASTING  ENJOYMENT 


BEHOLD  THAT  STAR 

compiled  and  edited  by  the  Society  of 

Brothers 

An  anthology  of  15  Christmas  stories  well 
suited  to  family  reading.  Practically  all  the 
stories  are  classics,  though  some  are  not 
well  known.  J.  B.  Phillips.  Elizabeth  Goudge. 
Ruth  Sawyer,  B.  J.  Chute  are  among  the 
authors.  A book  to  return  to  each  Christmas. 
Make  this  part  of  your  tradition.  $5.50 


SETTING  MEN  FREE 
by  Bruce  Larson 

A new  book  by  Larson  intended  for  those 
who  want  to  take  Christianity  seriously.  Part 
one  discusses  basic  skills:  strategy,  conversa- 
tion. introduction,  communication,  living.  Five 
gifts  are  analyzed  in  part  two:  freedom,  hu- 
mility. dialogue,  love,  fellowship.  To  the 
point.  A 1968  WMSA  Reading  List  selection 

$2.95 


HEIRLOOMS 

compiled  by  Margaret  T.  Applegarth 

A collection  of  beautiful  quotations,  prose 
and  poetry,  complemented  by  superb  photo- 
graphs. Frankly  nostalgic,  it  kindles  memories 
of  a gentler  age.  Thoughts  are  arranged  under 
subjects  such  as  Adoration.  Childhood,  Cour- 
tesy. Flome.  Love,  Prayer.  Simplicity,  over 
40  all  told  320  pages  A book  for  the  spirit. 
Gift  boxed.  $4.95 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LIVING 
by  Paul  Tournier 

"Woe  betide  those."  says  Paul  Tournier. 
"who  no  longer  feel  thrilled  at  anything,  who 
have  stopped  looking  for  adventure."  Tour- 
nier's  own  excitement  for  living  permeates 
every  page  of  this  book.  And  anyone,  no 
matter  how  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  life, 
will  find  in  these  pages  new  ideas  for  self- 
discovery  and  personal  adventure.  A 1968 
WMSA  Reading  List  selection.  $3.75 

THE  PERSON  REBORN 
by  Paul  Tournier 

Dr.  Tournier  discusses  some  of  the  delicate 
dilemmas  of  our  time,  such  as  soul  healing 
— conversion  and  psychotherapy,  formal 
moralism — true  morality,  sin  and  mental  or 
physical  illness,  faith  and  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion. As  always,  he  is  friendly,  intimate, 
penetratingly  honest  Moves  beyond  idealistic 
answers  to  the  real  problem  of  how  Christ 
can  become  the  answer  in  your  life.  $4.50 

TO  UNDERSTAND  EACH  OTHER 
by  Paul  Tournier 

A lovely  gift  for  a married  couple,  this 
book  examines  the  husband-wife  relation- 
ship. shows  clearly  how  little  misunderstand- 
ings can  pile  up,  and  opens  the  way  for 
renewed  understanding  and  honesty.  $2.00 

THE  ART  OF  STAYING  HAPPILY 

MARRIED 

by  Robert  W.  Burns 

What  makes  a marriage  happy?  Dr  Burns 
shows  how  a marriage  is  happy  when  the 
five  needs  of  both  partners  are  met  Their 
neurotic  opposites  produce  unhappiness 
Based  on  sound  biblical  principles,  this  simply 
written,  easily  understood  book  is  packed 
with  practical  ideas  on  making  marriages 
even  better  than  they  are  Enjoyable, 
valuable  reading  for  engaged  couples  or 
mature,  long-married  partners.  $4.95 
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DARE  TO  LIVE  NOW 
by  Bruce  Larson 

The  author  opens  his  challenge  to  adven- 
turous living  by  showing  brief  glimpses  of 
people  who  have  lost  their  zest  for  life.  From 
there,  he  goes  on  pointing  out  the  necessary 
steps  for  useful  and  joyful  living.  You  are 
invited  to  join  the  search  for  God's  way  in 
our  world.  $2.50 

THE  TASTE  OF  NEW  WINE 
by  Keith  Miller 

Continues  to  be  a best  seller  month  after 
month.  Keith  Miller,  former  executive,  tells 
about  his  struggle  for  meaningful  Christian 
commitment.  Through  his-  story,  each  reader 
will  find  some  hints  for  his  own  pilgrimage 
to  discipleship.  $2.95 

PRAYERS 
by  Michel  Quoist 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  prayers  more 
relevant  than  these,  prayers  drawn  from  the 
problems  of  everyday  life.  And  not  only  do 
they  teach  us  how  to  pray — they  also  teach 
us  how  to  live.  The  author,  a Roman 
Catholic,  makes  a few  references  to  his 
particular  faith.  This  in  no  way  hinders  the 
genuine  profit  all  Christians  may  get  from 
this  inspiring  book.  $3.95 

A TESTAMENT  OF  DEVOTION 
by  Thomas  R.  Kelly 

"I  am  frequently  asked  to  recommend  de- 
votional books  There  are  a few — a very 
few — great  ones,  but  the  list  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. Here  is  a book  I can  recommend 
with  the  best  of  the  ancient  ones.  Readers 
who  want  spiritual  guides  will  love  it  and 
cherish  it." — Rufus  M.  Jones.  A 1968  WMSA 
Reading  List  selection.  $2.00 

TO  CONQUER  LONELINESS 
by  Harold  B.  Walker 

The  author  says  that  99  of  every  100 

people  admit  the  truth  of  loneliness — and 

the  100th  is  probably  lying.  Dr.  Walker 
says  the  only  way  to  conquer  loneliness  is 
through  a direct  relationship  with  God.  This 
is  a book  any  reader  will  enjoy  and  return 
to  frequently.  $3.95 


Winter-^ 


WORDS  OF  LIFE 
compiled  by  Charles  L.  Wallis 

A Bible-centered  anthology  of  inspiring  quota- 
tions. poems,  and  photographs.  Over  a thou- 
sand selections  arranged  in  41  sections  by 
subject.  An  inspiring  gift.  Gift  boxed.  $4.95 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
compiled  by  Charles  L.  Wallis 

A living  treasury  of  inspirational  poetry  and 
prose,  selected  from  the  great  writings  of  the 
ages.  There  are  more  than  1.000  selections 
on  forty  vital  themes.  Printed  in  clear,  easily 
read  type  and  illustrated  with  full-page  pho- 
tographs that  capture  pictorially  the  mood  or 
thought  expressed  in  words.  Beautiful  heavy 
antiqued  paper  and  maroon  album  binding 
with  a gold  cord.  Gift  boxed.  Inspiring,  time- 
less wisdom  for  every  need  or  mood.  $4.95 

BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
by  Chandler  S.  Robbins,  Bertel  Brunn,  and 
Herbert  S.  Zim 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Singer  At  last,  a com- 
plete field  guide  to  birds  for  all  of  North 
America.  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  all  the  birds  of  North  America, 
both  land  and  water  birds,  are  pictured  and 
described  Has  2,000  full-color  illustrations 
representing  697  species.  Will  fit  in  purse  or 
hip  pocket.  $4.95 

Plasticized,  soft-cover  field  edition  2.95 

WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER 
by  Edwin  Way  Teals 

The  final  book  of  the  American  Seasons 
Series,  this  journey  began  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  ended  in  Maine.  In  between  were 
a winding,  leisurely  20,000  miles,  interrupted 
by  countless  stops  to  see  the  many  fascina- 
tions Mother  Nature  provided.  Heat  and  cold, 
snow  and  rain,  desert  and  flood — all  were 
a part  of  this  memorable  journey.  A Pulitzer 
Prize  winner.  $6.95 

STALKING  THE  HEALTHFUL  HERBS 
by  Euell  Gibbons 

Mr  Gibbons  is  an  observant,  imaginative  man 
who  finds  pleasure  where  most  of  us  would 
tramp  it  down.  Experimenting  with  some 
plants  few  of  us  would  consider  eating,  he 
found  some  amazing  nutritional  values  He 
also  found  delightful  flavors  and  aromas.  Here 
he  records  some  of  his  findings.  A real 
find  for  the  food  enthusiast.  $6.95 


GIVE  A BOOK— A CHILD  WILL  ENJOY  IT  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 


FOR  PRESCHOOLERS  AND  PRIMARIES 

A CERTAIN  SMALL  SHEPHERD 
by  Rebecca  Caudill 

Lonely  and  distressed  because  his  muteness 
makes  communication  difficult,  Jamie  never- 
theless happily  anticipates  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram in  his  small  mountain  church.  Jamie 
has  the  role  of  a shepherd  boy.  But  a bliz- 
zard on  Christmas  Eve  seemingly  cancels 
everything — except  a beautiful  miracle  thor- 
oughly in  the  best  Christmas  tradition.  Excel- 
lent family  reading.  $3.50 

TURKEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
by  Marguerite  de  Angeli 

In  this  true  story  of  the  author's  childhood, 
the  family  has  to  choose  turkey  for  Thanks- 
giving or  gifts  for  Christmas.  The  Christmas 
turns  out  to  be  a very  special  one  Children 
will  see  that  there  are  more  important  values 
than  gifts  and  possessions.  Read  this  as  a 
family.  $2.95 

TELL  ME  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS 
by  Mary  Alice  Jones 

An  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Christmas  built  around  typical  family  activi- 
ties. More  than  joyous  festival  and  gifts. 
Christmas  is  a time  for  renewing  Christian 
love  and  brotherhood.  Included  are  biblical 
passages  from  Old  and  New  Testaments 
Attractive  illustrations,  many  in  full  color. 
(4-9)  $2.95 

TELL  ME  ABOUT  JESUS 
by  Mary  Alice  Jones 

This  20-year  best  seller  has  been  completely, 
rewritten  and  reillustrated  The  stories  tell 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  they 
relate  to  children  today.  Special  chapters  on 
Christmas  and  Easter  emphasize  the  signif- 
icance of  these  two  events,  The  new  illustra- 
tions are  lovely,  many  in  full  color.  (4-9) 

$2.95 

TELL  ME  ABOUT  GOD  S PLAN  FOR  ME 
by  Mary  Alice  Jones 

Who  am  I?  Why  am  I here?  Does  God  care 
for  me?  are  just  a few  questions  which  puzzle 
children  (adults,  too).  Miss  Jones  thoughtfully 
answers  many  such  questions  in  a profound, 
yet  simple  manner.  Pictures,  many  in  color, 
are  on  every  page  (5-10)  $2.95 

ARCH  BOOKS 

Bible  stories  retold  for  children.  Each  story  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  contemporary  child- 
like artwork.  Told  in  either  prose  or  rhym- 
ing verse,  with  a closing  page  for  parents. 
Stain-resistant  laminated  covers  32  pages 
each,  6 1/4  x 8 inches.  (3-7) 

Set  1 

The  Good  Samaritan 
The  Boy  Who  Ran  Away 
The  Great  Surprise 
Eight  Bags  of  Gold 
The  Rich  Fool 

Little  Benjamin  and  the  First  Christmas" 

Set  2 

The  Story  of  Noah's  Ark 

The  Little  Boat  That  Almost  Sank 

Jon  and  the  Little  Lamb 

The  World  God  Made 

The  Boy  with  a Sling 

The  Baby  Born  in  a Stable* 


Set  3 

The  Secret  of  the  Star  * 

The  Lame  Man  Who  Walked  Again 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den 
The  Boy  Who  Saved  His  Family 
The  Great  Escape 
The  House  on  the  Rock 

Set  4 

The  Walls  Came  Tumbling  Down 
The  Man  Caught  by  a Fish 
Three  Men  Who  Walked  in  Fire 
The  Boy  Who  Gave  His  Lunch  Away 
The  Fishermen's  Surprise 
Mary's  Story* 

"Christmas  Story  each  $ .35 

any  6 $2.00 

CELESTINO  PIATTI'S  ANIMAL  ABC 

A big.  bright,  bold  ABC  book  well  worth  the 
price.  The  world-famous  Swiss  artist.  Piatti, 
has  captured  the  feeling  and  character  of  the 
animal  representing  each  letter.  All  the  illus- 
trations are  in  full  color.  Children  will  enjoy 
looking  at  this  over  and  over  (3-8)  $4.50 

PETER  S CHAIR 
by  Ezra  Jack  Keats 

Peter  (seen  before  in  The  Snowy  Day  and 
Whistle  for  Willie ) faces  up  to  the  fact  that  a 
baby  sister  will  change  things  in  his  family. 
At  first,  he  dislikes  the  attention  she  is 
getting,  but  he  finally  sees  that  sharing  is 
actually  practical — and  fun.  too.  Fine  family 
story,  beautiful  illustrations.  (3-7)  $3.95 

THE  SNOWY  DAY  (Caldecott  Medal  Win- 
ner) $3.00 

WHISTLE  FOR  WILLIE  $3.50 

MATTIE  MAE 
by  Edna  Beiler 

This  delightful  story  reveals  the  life  of  an 
Amish  family  as  seen  by  an  eight-year-old 
girl.  One  of  seven  children,  she  enjoys  many 
small  adventures  common  to  farm  children. 
Pictures  a rapidly  vanishing  way  of  living. 
(5-8)  $2.50 


SMOKEY 
by  Bill  Peat 

A favorite  of  the  small  fry  who  like  trains. 
Smokey,  an  old  steam  switcher,  saves  himself 
from  the  junkyard  through  an  unusual  adven- 
ture. Bill  Peet's  usual  rhyming  text  and 
colorful  illustrations.  (4-8)  $3.00 

FOR  A CHILD'S  DAY 
by  Lois  Young 

A meaningful  devotional  book  for  young 
children,  this  book  has  two-page  combinations 
of  Scripture  and  meditations.  The  illustrations 
on  every  page  match  the  theme  of  that  de- 
votion. The  writing  is  quite  varied,  simple, 
clear,  and  significant.  Will  help  children  to 
worship  and  think.  (5-8)  $2.95 

SAM.  BANGS  AND  MOONSHINE 
by  Evaline  Ness 

Given  the  1967  Caldecott  Medal  for  the  best- 
illustrated  children's  book  of  1966,  this  has  a 
story  as  valuable  as  the  illustrations.  Sa- 
mantha has  a hard  time  distinguishing  day- 
dreams from  reality,  truth  from  exaggeration. 
Her  falsehoods  eventually  lead  to  serious 
trouble,  and  that  leads  Sam  back  to  the  truth. 
(4-8)  $3.95 

WHAT  MARY  JO  SHARED 
by  Janice  May  Udry 

Mary  Jo  is  a bashful  beginner,  and  the 
"Share  and  Tell  Time"  causes  her  some 
problems.  Her  solution  to  the  problem  makes 
the  book  outstanding  in  itself.  Though  no 
mention  is  made  of  race,  the  book  is  in- 
tegrated throughout.  (5-8)  $2.95 

CHARLIE  THE  TRAMP 
by  Russell  Hoban 

This  happy  story  will  sound  familiar  to  most 
small  children.  Charlie  the  beaver  thinks 
being  a tramp  would  be  much  more  fun  than 
working  like  a beaver.  Charlie's  understand- 
ing parents  go  along  with  his  experiment 
which  proves  Charlie  is  truly  a beaver  at 
heart.  (6-9)  $2.95 

DID  YOU  EVER  HEAR  A KLUNK  SAY 
PLEASE? 


KERMIT  THE  HERMIT 
by  Bill  Peet 

Besides  being  a hermit  crab.  Kermit  was  an 
extremely  stingy  miser.  His  greed  almost 
resulted  in  disaster,  when  a kind  act  showed 
him  that  selfishness  was  not  the  only  way  to 
live.  The  rhythmic  text  is  fun  to  read  aloud 
and  the  expressive,  full-color  pictures  are  a 
genuine  delight.  (4-8)  $3.50 


by  Leonard  Kessler 

The  Klunks  never  use  soap,  eat  with  their 
fingers,  never  pick  up  anything,  and  have 
many  other  traits  equally  rude  and  unman- 
nerly. No  moralizing — but  children  will  be 
inspired  never  to  become  a Klunk.  An  oc- 
casional reading  may  do  much  toward  keep- 
ing small  children  civilized.  (4-8)  $2.50 

MOGO'S  FLUTE 
by  Hilda  van  Stockum 

An  outstanding  book  about  a boy  in  Kenya 
Mogo  is  a slow  learner  in  his  culture,  with 
consuming  interests  in  music  and  nature.  How 
he  develops  and  takes  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity is  told  realistically  Much  of  Mogo's 
way  of  life  is  told  in  an  unassuming  way 
as  background  for  the  story.  Magnificent 
scratchboard  illustrations.  (8-11)  $3.50 
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GIVE  A BOOK— IT  KEEPS  ON  GIVING 


FOR  JUNIORS  AND  INTERMEDIATES 

THE  BIBLE  SMUGGLER 
by  Louise  A.  Vernon 

In  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  one  man 
stands  far  above  all  others — William  Tyndale. 
His  dangerous,  exciting  project  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  English  is  told  in  this  book  for 
youngsters.  Well  written,  historically  accurate, 
and  inspiring,  this  tells  of  a significant  event 
in  Christian  history.  A 1968  GMSA  Reading 
List  selection.  (9-14)  $2.50 

THE  SECRET  CHURCH 
by  Louise  A.  Vernon 

A much-needed  book,  this  is  the  story  of  the 
early  Anabaptists.  The  story  is  told  from  a 
young  boy’s  point  of  view  as  he  watches 
decisions  of  the  adults  around  him  Even- 
tually, Richard  and  his  friends  have  to  decide 
themselves  what  they  believe  Based  on 
historical  events,  this  exciting  story  will  be 
enjoyed  by  both  children  and  parents.  A 1968 
GMSA  Reading  List  selection.  (9-14)  $2.50 

WELFARE  KID 
by  Dava  Hill 

Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen.  The  story  of  a 
welfare  child  growing  up  with  all  the  es- 
capades and  family  relationships  accompany- 
ing this  kind  of  social  situation  Written  for 
ages  9-14.  but  fine  for  the  whole  family 

$3.00 

HELEN  KELLER'S  TEACHER 
by  Mackie  Davidson 

A dramatic  story  about  Anne  Sullivan,  the 
unloved,  unwanted  orphan  from  the  state 
poorhouse,  who  became  the  teacher  who 
unlocked  Helen  Keller's  dark  and  silent 
world.  A story  just  as  dramatic  as  that  of 
Miss  Keller.  A 1968  GMSA  Reading  List 
selection  (8-12)  $2.95 

WALK  IN  MY  MOCCASINS 
by  Mary  Warren 

Tragedy  brings  five  orphaned  Indian  chil- 
dren into  an  average  home.  An  old  Indian 
saying  helps  the  oldest  girl  to  understand 
others  and  to  pave  the  way  for  better  com- 
munity relationships.  A 1968  GMSA  Read- 
ing List  selection.  (9-12)  $3.50 

LITTLE  HOUSE  SERIES 
by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 

Mrs.  Wilder  recaptures  the  spirit  of  whole- 
some family  living  in  an  authentic  frontier 
setting.  The  Ingalls  made  much  of  little 
and  were  happy  about  it  In  each  succeed- 
ing volume,  the  children  grow  older  and  the 
vocabulary  progresses  accordingly  Let  your 
children  grow  up  with  the  Ingalls.  They  will 
love  it!  Each  $3.50 

Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods.  Life  in 
the  Big  Woods  of  Wisconsin  in  1872.  (6-10) 


Little  House  on  the  Prairie.  The  family 
moves  to  Kansas,  in  a covered  wagon 
through  Indian  country.  (6-10) 

Farmer  Boy.  While  Laura  and  Mary  were 
growing  up  out  West,  a little  boy  named 
Almanzo  Wilder  was  growing  up  in  New 
York  state.  This  is  his  story  (7-12) 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek.  Traveling  in 
their  covered  wagon  across  Kansas.  Missouri, 
and  Iowa  to  a new  home  in  Minnesota. 
(7-12) 

By  the  Shores  of  Silver  Lake.  Another 
move  This  time  to  Dakota  Territory.  (9-13) 
The  Long  Winter.  How  the  Ingalls  family 
lived  through  one  of  the  hardest  Dakota 
winters  in  history  (9-13) 

Little  Town  on  the  Prairie.  Laura,  now  1 5. 
goes  to  her  first  social  and  receives  her 
certificate  to  teach  school  (9-15) 

These  Happy  Golden  Years.  Laura  teaches 
and  becomes  engaged  to  Almanzo  In  the 
spring  they  marry  and  move  to  their  own 
little  house  on  a claim  (10-up) 

MATTHEW.  MARK.  LUKE  AND  JOHN 
by  Pearl  S.  Buck 

Matthew,  abandoned  son  of  American  soldier 
and  Korean  mother,  cares  for  himself  and 
three  smaller  boys  of  similar  origins.  How 
he  provides  for  them  is  a heartwarming,  yet 
sad  story  Eventually,  they  find  more  secure 
lives.  A symbol  of  the  great  need  of  many 
children  around  the  world  Good  to  read  at 
Christmas.  A 1968  GMSA  Reading  List  selec- 
tion (10  to  adult)  $3.00 

KALI  AND  THE  GOLDEN  MIRROR 
by  Eva-Lis  Wuorio 

Kali  lives  in  poor  circumstances  with  an  aunt 
and  uncle  She  hopes  to  buy  a birthday 
gift  for  them,  but  has  no  money  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  pay  her.  Kali  eventually 
gets  a boy’s  job  with  some  deception,  which 
causes  a conflict  of  conscience.  A warm  story 
with  excellent  values.  A 1968  GMSA  Read- 
ing List  selection.  (9-12)  $3.75 

LIONS  IN  THE  WAY 
by  Bella  Rodman 

Eight  Negro  youth  were  about  to  enter  a 
segregated  high  school.  Their  fears  and  brav- 
ery. the  cowardly  threats  of  the  agitators,  and 
the  soul  searching  of  the  average  citizen  are 
clearly  portrayed  in  this  novel.  A realistic  in- 
sight into  our  own  day.  A 1968  GMSA  Read- 
ing List  selection.  (12-up)  $3.95 

CHEROKEE  RUN 
by  Barbara  Smucker 

Through  the  experience  of  12-year-old  Katie, 
we  share  in  Mennonite  pioneering  typical  of 
much  of  American  frontier  life.  Such  hardships 
as  drought  and  grasshoppers  and  the  exciting 
’run’’  of  thousands  on  horseback  and  in 
wagons  to  stake  out  free  land  in  Oklahoma 
are  depicted.  (10-14)  $1.95 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  NARNIA 
by  C.  S.  Lewis 

Fairy  tales  in  the  classic  tradition  by  this 
noted  Christian  author.  About  the  fantastic 
adventures  of  four  contemporary  children  in 
the  mythical  land  of  Narnia.  Children 
enjoy  these  allegorical  tales  over  and  over 
and  adults  often  find  them  captivating,  too 
Exciting,  often  humorous,  with  deep  meaning 
(10  to  adult) 

The  Lion,  the  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe. 

Book  1.  How  Aslan,  the  noble  lion,  freed 
Narnia  from  the  spell  of  the  white  witch 
Prince  Caspian.  Book  2 How  good  Prince 
Caspian  and  his  army  of  Talking  Beasts  con- 
quered the  Telmarmes. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Dawn  Treader.  Book  3 
How  King  Caspian  sailed  through  magic 
waters  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Silver  Chair.  Book  4.  How  captive 
Prince  Rilian  escaped  from  the  Emerald 
Witch's  underground  kingdom. 

The  Horse  and  His  Boy.  Book  5.  How  a 
talking  horse  and  a boy  prince  saved  Narnia 
from  invasion. 

The  Magician's  Nephew.  Book  6 How 
Aslan  created  Narnia  and  gave  the  gift  of 
speech  to  its  animals. 

The  Last  Battle.  Book  7.  How  evil  came 
to  Narnia  and  Aslan  led  his  people  to  a 
glorious  new  paradise.  Each  $3.95 

HENRY  3 

by  Joseph  Krumgold 

Good  insight  into  a modern,  affluent,  sub- 
urban community.  Henry  tries  to  fit  in  with 
his  chums  so  that  his  family  will  be  accepted 
in  the  community,  so  that  his  dad  will  get  a 
promotion,  so  that  they  can  all  settle  down 
and  not  move  again.  Henry  discovers,  how- 
ever. that  security  is  not  worth  the  price.  A 
book  that  will  force -its  readers  to  think  about 
their  own  goals  (11-14)  $4.75 

UP  A ROAD  SLOWLY 
by  Irene  Hunt 

A fine  growing  up  story  for  girls.  Julie’s 
progress  is  sometimes  slow,  but  wise  adults 
help  her  to  make  decisions  intelligently. 
Especially  well  done  are  the  portions  on 
dating  and  love  Good  writing.  1967  New- 
bery  Medal  winner  (12-up)  $3.95 

THE  BRONZE  BOW 
by  Elizabeth  George  Speare 

Daniel  had  but  one  purpose  in  life — to  drive 
the  hated  Romans  from  his  land  of  Israel 
Even  the  teaching  of  the  unusual  rabbi.  Jesus, 
had  little  effect.  Dragging  his  friends  with 
him,  he  plunged  closer  and  closer  to  dis-- 
aster  But  Jesus'  teaching  could  not  be  ig- 
nored— it  was  like  a splinter  under  the  skin — 
and  finally  Daniel  learns  how  love  alone 
can  give  him  and  his  people  the  freedom 
they  seek  Outstanding  biblical  fiction.  A 
Newbery  Medal  winner  (10-18)  $3.25 


GIVE  A BOOK- ITS  INFLUENCE  IS  LIFELONG 


HOW  TO  STAND  UP  FOR  WHAT 
YOU  BELIEVE 
by  Herbert  J.  Detwiler 

Based  on  an  extensive  research  project  with 
high-school  students-  The  project  tried  to  dis- 
cover (1)  How  teens  can  stand  for  their  be- 
liefs in  the  face  of  strong  social  pressure,  and 
(2)  Are  there  skills  which  can  be  learned  to 
influence  others  toward  one's  own  convictions? 
An  outstanding  book  is  the  result,  with  much 
practical  help  for  young  people.  A 1968 
GMSA  Reading  List  selection.  $2.95 

FACE  YOUR  LIFE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
by  William  E.  Hulme 

This  book  will  help  you  discover  what  your 
problems  are.  and  how  you  can  conquer  them 
with  God's  help.  Written  in  the  form  of  in- 
terviews. Fifty-one  young  people  came  to  Dr. 
Hulme  to  tell  him  their  problems.  In  these 
people  you  will  find  yourself  many  times.  The 
book  is  divided  into  six  parts:  Founding  Your 
Faith;  Getting  Along  with  Yourself;  Your 
Family  and  You.  Fitting  into  the  Group;  You 
and  the  Other  Sex;  and  Reaching  the  Goals 
You  Want.  Written  especially  for  youth  but 
many  adults  have  also  found  it  helpful.  $3.95 

MY  LIFE,  WHAT  WILL  I MAKE  OF  IT? 
by  Rowena  Ferguson 

How  is  your  future  influenced  by  your  past 
and  present  circumstances?  How  can  you  over- 
come disadvantages,  make  the  most  of  your 
assets?  Is  there  any  purpose  for  your  life? 
This  book  investigates  the  important  ques- 
tions you  face  and  gives  you  thinking  material 
for  making  your  own  decisions.  Great  for  MYF 
discussions.  $2.95 

MANNERS  MADE  EASY 
by  Mary  Beery 

Have  you  been  looking  for  this?  A simple 


yet  comprehensive  source  of  information  on 
manners  and  social  skills.  Written  for  teen- 
agers. the  entire  family  will  find  it  useful 
for  checking  situations  about  which  they  are 
uncertain.  $5.75 

DAILY  LIFE  DEVOTIONS  FOR  YOUTH 
by  Walter  L.  Cook 

Cook  writes  in  familiar  terms  about  familiar 
problems.  He  encourages  you  to  bring  to  God 
not  only  the  big  decisions,  but  also  the  day- 
by-day  events  at  home,  school,  work.  Short 
and  easily  read — yet  full  of  meaning.  72  chap- 
ters, each  slightly  over  one  page  long.  $1.95 

OF  TEST  TUBES  AND  TESTAMENTS 
by  John  R.  Holum 

The  author,  a chemistry  professor,  writes  for 
young  people  who  feel  they  must  choose  to 
believe  either  science  or  the  Bible.  Dr.  Holum 
tells  why  you  do  not  have  to  make  that 
choice.  He  offers  ideas  that  have  helped  him 
accept  the  revelations  of  science  without  com- 
promising his  Christian  faith.  Paper  $1.50 


THE  GIRL  THAT  YOU  MARRY:  A Book 
for  Young  Men  About  Young  Women 
by  Eleanor  Boll  and  James  Bossard 

Most  fellows  know  the  biological  differences 
between  the  sexes — this  book  explains- just 
why  girls  behave  and  think  as  they  do.  their 
(to  fellows)  unreasonable  behavior,  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  follows  the  girls  from  youth 
to  middle  age.  providing  great  insight  all 
along  the  way.  The  purpose  is  mainly  for 
masculine  understanding,  but  girls  may  learn 
much.  too.  Every  young  man  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  read  this.  $3.75 

THE  MAN  THAT  YOU  MARRY:  A Book 
for  Young  Women  About  Young  Men 
by  Eleanor  Boll 

A treasure  trove  of  information  on  how  boys 
get  the  way  they  are.  what  men  like  and 
don't  like  about  women,  what  a girl  can  do 
to  make  her  marriage  the  perfect  relationship 
she  dreams  of  A book  every  girl  should 
read,  and  one  she  can  eventually  share  with 
her  husband,  and  later  her  daughters.  $3.50 
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GIVE  A BOOK-THE  ENDURING  GIFT 


For  your  joy  in  giving  books,  for  the  reading 
pleasure  of  the  receivers,  we  have  selected  a 
few  of  the  finest  books  and  Bibles.  But  even 
though  crowded,  these  pages  describe  only  a 
fraction  of  the  good  books  available  at 
Provident  Bookstores. 


For  a wider  selection,  visit  your  nearest 
Provident  Bookstore,  or  refer  to  your  Provi- 
dent Bookstore  Book  Catalog  No.  68.  Mail 
orders  for  Christmas  will  be  filled  promptly 
Give  the  enduring  gift— give  a book. 


PROVIDENT 

BOOKSTORE 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL  61701,  414  N Mam,  Call  309  823-8860 
GOSHEN.  IND.  46626,  11 9 E Lincoln.  Call  2 1 9 533- 1 243 
KITCHENER,  ONT.,  CANADA.  Box  334.  Call  519  743-2673 
LONDON.  ONT.,  CANADA.  1 2 1 Dundas.  Call  5 1 9 434-7465 
NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  17667,  Route  2.  Call  7 1 7 354-5258 


LANCASTER,  PA.  17602, 40 E King.  Call  71 7 397-3517  or 
656-7065 

EPHRATA.  PA.  17622,  56  E Main.  Call  7 1 7 733  2098 
SOUDERTON.  PA.  18964,  M R 1.  Call  215  723-4397 
SCOTTDALE.  PA.  16683,  165  Pittsburgh.  Call  4 1 2 887-5020 


How  Successful ? 

How  successful  has  the  believers  church  been?  Many  of  its 
ideas  have  been  accepted  by  all  churches  including  the  de- 
scendants of  the  European  state  churches.  Voluntary  mem- 
bership is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  practice  infant 
baptism  in  their  ceremony  of  confirmation.  An  obligation  for 
missionary  service  has  almost  universal  acceptance  as  a re- 
sponsibility of  the  church.  And  most  churches  in  America 
accept  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  influence  of  the  believers’  church  has  been  stronger  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  So 
much  is  this  influence  a part  of  the  American  scene  that  it 
may  often  seem  a natural  American  heritage. 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Yale  professor  emeritus  of  mis- 
sions, told  how  it  happened.  Church  membership  in  colonial 
America  was  low,  about  five  out  of  one  hundred,  even 
though  a majority  of  the  settlers  had  a Protestant  back- 
ground from  the  state  churches  of  Europe.  But  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  Europe  really  never  got  established  on 
American  soil. 

The  religious  vacuum  was  “progressively  filled  chiefly  by 
believers  churches.  The  great  religious  awakenings  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  swept  many  into  the 
believers  churches.  “As  a result,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  membership  of  believers  churches  in  the  entire  world  is 
now  in  the  United  States. 

The  renewal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  appropriat- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
believers  church.  This  was  the  witness  of  Ray  Ryland, 
religious  educator  from  the  Diocese  of  Oklahoma  City-Tulsa, 
who  served  as  a Roman  Catholic  observer  at  the  Louisville 
meeting. 

“Many  ideas  which  the  believers  churches  have  historically 
emphasized  are  being  taken  up  within  Roman  Catholicism,” 
he  said,  “and  these  are  not  being  identified  as  the  ideas  of 
the  believers  church.  This  is  not  a case  of  plagiarism  .... 
It’s  simply  that  Catholics  don  t know  these  are  the  emphases 
of  the  believers’  church.” 

If  the  believers  church  has  succeeded,  then  it  must  find 
new  forms  of  life  or  must  allow  itself  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
general  stream  of  Christendom. 

“Are  we  willing  to  rejoice  that  we’ve  been  successful?” 
asked  Gene  W.  Newberry,  dean  of  the  Anderson  College 
School  of  Theology.  "Are  we  willing  to  explore  rapproche- 
ment with  other  groups?  Are  some  of  us — maybe  the 
smaller  groups  and  younger  groups — actually  willing  to  go 
out  of  existence,  the  theological  concerns  we’ve  carried  being 
transmuted  into  something  newer,  higher,  and  better?” 

Not  Always  Faithful 

The  vision  of  the  believers’  church  may  not  be  tied  to 
any  one  stream  of  Christendom.  It  is  often  a spirit  that 
moves  whithersoever  it  will  and  is  not  the  heirloom  of  any 
denomination  or  genetic  descendant  of  any  of  the  so-called 
believers'  churches.  Though  the  believers’  church  has  always 
taken  its  stand  against  the  establishment  of  the  church, 
whether  in  the  legal  state  churches  of  Europe  or  the  de 


facto  form  of  some  churches  in  some  American  communities, 
time  and  place  may  erode  the  protest.  One  delegate  pro- 
posed the  parable  of  a Georgia  town  in  which  a large 
Baptist  church  might  well  have  all  the  marks  of  an  estab- 
lished church  while  a small  Eastern  Orthodox  church  could 
resemble  a believers  church. 

Certainly  the  holders  of  the  believers’  church  tradition 
have  not  always  been  faithful.  “The  one  area  of  the  world 
where  their  influence  has  been  greatest,”  said  Richard  M. 
Pope,  professor  of  church  history  at  Lexington  Theological 
Seminary,  referring  to  the  Baptists,  Churches  of  Christ,  and 
Disciples  in  the  South,  “a  powerful  caste  and  class  society 
is  upheld  and  mirrored  in  the  churches  themselves. 

And  the  believers  churches,  in  spite  of  their  success, 
have  not  been  the  only  source  of  renewal  in  Christendom. 
They  have  been  debtors  as  well  as  creditors. 

Latourette  pointed  out  that  they  had  benefited  heavily  in 
the  religious  awakenings  begun  through  the  zeal  of  people 
from  non-free  church  traditions.  “We  need  to  remind  our- 
selves, however,”  he  said,  "that  the  large  majority  of  the 
outstanding  professional  evangelists  through  which  the  Prot- 
estant gains  were  achieved  were  not  in  the  believers’ 
churches. 

He  listed  Lyman  Beecher,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  and  Billy  Sunday.  “Only  the  latest  of  that  noble 
succession,  Billy  Graham,  is  a member  of  a believers’  church.  ” 

In  responding  to  the  Latourette  paper.  Pope  A.  Duncan, 
president  of  South  Georgia  College,  said,  “The  need  for 
ecumenical  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  believers’  church- 
es is  most  certainly  clearly  implied.” 

This  idea  was  supported  by  Dale  Moody,  professor  of 
theology  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  He  found 
that  the  dividedness  of  the  church  is  its  major  apostasy  and 
that  unity  is  its  first  need.  " Brethren  groups  and  believers 
churches  have  suffered  much  from  isolation  from  one  another 
and  lack  of  contact  with  other  Christians.  Historical  cir- 
cumstances help  to  understand  why  this  is  the  case,  but  the 
time  has  come  for  more  contact  between  separated  brethren, 
even  our  brethren  who  today  may  seem  far  away.” 

A Unique  Contribution? 

Duncan  elaborated  his  proposal  by  asking,  “Does  our 
tradition  have  a unique  contribution?  No  doubt,  it  did  have. 
But  have  we  not  made  our  witness  in  a way  that  it  is  no 
longer  unique?  If  so,  we  are  not  to  be  sad  or  discouraged 
by  the  fact,  but  to  be  glad.  If  by  losing  our  life  we  can  find 
it  in  a larger  context,  then  we  re  certainly  on  good  biblical 
grounds.  We  should  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  much  that  we 
stood  for  when  it  was  not  popular  to  stand  for  is  increasingly 
the  common  possession  of  Christendom.” 

Not  so  fast,  challenged  Yoder.  “Is  it  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss the  believers  church  vision  when  society  has  . . . 
accepted  certain  of  the  believers’  church  criticisms  of  reli- 
gious establishment  and  of  the  givenness  of  the  given 
church?  But  since  the  believers’  church  was  not  seeking  in 
the  first  place  to  mold  a society  after  its  values,  the  fact  that 
Anglo-Saxon  society  has  been  somewhat  molded  is  not  really 
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to  the  point  as  to  whether  the  believers  church  concept  of 
mission  continues  to  be  valid. 

The  contribution  that  the  believers’  church  has  to  make 
to  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  to  lose  itself  in  it,  but 
to  state  and  practice  its  view  of  the  nature  of  the  church. 

Yoder  found  the  believers’  church  offering  a third  alter- 
native to  the  two  most  common  views  of  the  church — the 
Puritan  and  the  individualist,  the  latter  sometimes  called 
pietist. 

The  Puritans  (both  of  yesterday  and  today)  hope  to  reform 
society  by  bringing  the  church’s  influence  to  bear  on  the 
power  structures  of  society.  The  individualists  while  critical 
of  social  structures  internalize  their  efforts.  But  the  believers 
church  builds  its  own  community. 

“The  believers’  church,”  said  Yoder,  "stands  not  merely 
between  the  other  two  [concepts],  but  over  against  them. 
With  the  individualists,  it  castigates  the  coldness  and  formal- 
ism of  the  official  Puritan  churchdom.  But  it  corrects  that 
formalism  not  by  seeking  no  forms  at  all,  nor  by  taking 
refuge  in  para-churchly  forms,  but  rather  by  developing 


When  Sane  Subjects 

There  have  been  times  when  Christians  and  church  groups 
could  discuss  some  subjects  which  seemed  to  be  specifically 
the  church’s  business.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  even  to  discuss  sane 
subjects  because  they  have  become  highly  controversial. 

Who  would  have  ever  thought  a few  years  ago  that  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  poor  people,  brotherhood,  equality,  and 
peace  would  be  ruled  out  as  fit  subjects  to  mention  in  the 
church  or  in  church  groups?  Who  would  have  guessed 
they  would  become  highly  controversial? 

But  that  day  has  arrived.  These  subjects,  which  in  times 
past  were  considered  very  sane  subjects,  arouse  the  most 
heated  disagreements  today. 

Poverty.  No  one  in  the  church  can  mention  the  subject 
of  poor  people  and  poverty  today  without  being  charged 
with  raising  a political  issue.  Poverty  has  become  political. 
It  is  even  difficult  to  get  some  people  today  to  admit  that 
poverty  exists.  And  as  one  considers  and  discusses  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  problem — if  one  can  even  get  the 
admission  that  the  problem  exists — one  gets  into  even 
hotter  water. 

Brotherhood.  Back  in  the  days  when  we  could  talk  about 
race  relations  or  brotherhood,  knowing  full  well  that  this 
was  mainly  talk  and  was  not  likely  to  actually  affect  our 
day-to-day  life,  it  was  a harmless  and  generally  permis- 
sible subject  of  discussion.  But  today  when  organized  assaults 
are  being  directed  at  the  old  structures  and  are  cracking 
them  wide  open,  one  can  no  longer  talk  about  brother- 
hood. It’s  no  longer  harmless;  it  is  dynamite. 

Equality.  When  the  founding  fathers  of  this  country  wrote 
into  the  very  fabric  of  the  Constitution  the  concept  of  equa- 
lity, such  an  idea  was  so  farfetched  that  few  paid  it  any 


those  forms  that  are  according  to  Scripture.  . . With  Puri- 
tanism, the  believers  church  rejects  the  individualistic  and 
elite  self-consciousness  of  the  individualists,  but  the  social 
form  which  it  proposes  ...  is  not  the  undifferentiated  but 
baptized  mass  [of  people]  . . . but  covenanted  fellowship 
with  others  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  following  the 
same  Lord. 

The  distinctiveness  of  the  believers  church  makes  the 
gospel  message  meaningful.  “The  need  is  not,  as  some 
current  popularizers  would  have  it,  for  most  Christians  to 
get  out  of  the  church  into  the  world,”  he  said.  “They’ve 
been  in  the  world  all  the  time.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
have  been  of  the  world  too.  The  need  is  for  what  they  do 
to  be  different  because  they  are  Christians:  to  be  a reflection 
not  merely  of  their  restored  self-confidence,  nor  of  their 
power  to  set  the  course  of  society,  but  of  the  social  novelty 
of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

If  the  believers’  church  can  contribute  this  dimension  to 
the  current  dialogue  on  the  church,  it  will  have  made  a 
telling  donation.  □ 


Become  Controversial 

serious  attention.  But  today  when  we  talk  of  equality  we  see 
something  at  work  in  our  society.  And  it  has  some  jagged 
teeth  which  tear  some  of  the  old  structures  to  shreds.  Old 
battlements  and  walls  are  being  assaulted,  and  cracks  are 
appearing  through  which  shine  gleams  of  light  to  many  who 
have  never  known  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  not  quite 
respectable  to  discuss  it  today. 

Peace.  Anyone  today  who  would  dare  bring  up  the  subject 
of  peace  would  right  off  be  branded  a peacenik.  He  becomes 
a dove.  And  we  all  know  that  a dove  is  a vicious  animal. 
It  carries  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak.  And  one  dare  not 
talk  about  doves  when  his  country  is  fighting  a nasty  war 
in  Vietnam.  However,  if  one  doubts  that  peace  is  a valid 
subject  today,  he  would  do  well  to  see  the  currently  released 
documentary  film,  The  War  Game,  which  won  an  Oscar. 
This  portrays  what  would  happen  in  England  should  an 
atomic  war  come.  It  helps  one  to  see  that  peace  just  might 
be  a valid  subject  for  reasonable  discussion  today. 

Christians  and  the  Christian  churches  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  discuss  sane  subjects  even  when  they  become  con- 
troversial. As  Amos  Wilder  points  out,  “Christianity,  along 
with  Judaism,  is  unique  in  its  involvement  with  man’s  actual 
mundane  experience.  The  grim  tragedies  which  focus  concern 
today  are  tragedies  of  man-in-the-flesh,  and  of  man-in- 
community,  indeed  of  man-in-the-family,  of  economic  man, 
and  of  man-in- war.’ 

As  Christians  and  as  members  of  the  church  we  believe 
sincerely  that  our  faith  offers  to  men  the  only  authentic 
knowledge  of  and  contact  with  God.  And  this  means  that 
we  are  called  to  labor  constructively  and  consistently  at 
the  task  of  reconstruction  and  reconciliation. — C.  Ray 
Dobbins,  editor  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 
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MDS  Enters  Phase  Two  in  Texas  Work 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service  enters  the 
second  phase  of  its  program  to  aid  flood  vic- 
tims in  southeastern  Texas  by  shifting  from 
clean-up  operations  to  reconstruction  of 
homes  and  accepting  volunteers  from  all  over 
the  States. 

Hoping  to  maintain  a building  crew  of  24 
men  for  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  MDS 
is  now  calling  men  from  its  four  U.S.  regions. 
Region  III,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Hood-damaged  area,  hopes  to  supply  12  men 
for  the  project,  with  Regions  1,  II,  and  IV 
providing  an  equal  number. 

Close  coordination  of  the  movement  of  the 
men  will  be  maintained  by  MDS  executive 
coordinator  Delmar  Stahly,  MCC,  Akron,  Pa. 
Albert  Ediger,  Buhler,  Kan.,  will  supply  a 
work  foreman  from  Region  III,  and  Keith 
Schrag,  Mennonite  pastor  of  Premont,  Tex., 
will  maintain  liaison  with  the  Red  Cross  at 
McAllen. 

Interested  persons  will  first  clear  with  the 
regional  director  before  going  to  McAllen,  re- 
porting two  days  in  advance,  if  possible.  Each 
carload  of  workers  will  include  one  well-ex- 
perienced carpenter,  although  the  majority  of 
the  work  is  rough  construction. 

On  arriving  at  McAllen,  volunteers  will  re- 
port directly  to  Schrag  at  the  Red  Cross  of- 
fice. Though  traveling  at  their  own  expense, 
unless  financed  by  regional  MDS  units,  the 


volunteers  will  receive  room  and  board  from 
the  Red  Cross  after  arrival  at  McAllen. 

For  the  last  three  weeks,  Region  III  has 
operated  throughout  the  seven  counties  in 
the  southeastern  tip  of  Texas,  covering  an 
area  from  Three  Rivers  in  the  north  to  Har- 
lingen in  the  south.  Seventy-five  men  and 
women  have  participated  in  the  program 
thus  far  from  points  as  distant  as  Montana, 
with  as  many  as  52  individuals  simultaneous- 
ly employed. 

The  reconstruction,  as  well  as  the  clean- 
up, is  mostly  with  flood-damaged  homes. 
Wind  damage  was  limited  to  the  narrow' 
coastal  strip  along  the  gulf  and  has  not  pro- 
vided the  type  of  damage  that  requires  MDS 
assistance. 

Expenses  for  this  particular  MDS  effort  in 
Texas  will  be  minimal  since  Red  Cross  is 
responsible  at  many  of  the  sites.  But  con- 
tinuing MDS  leadership  in  McAllen  must  be 
remunerated,  and  the  explorations  and  over- 
head expenses  of  both  the  regional  and  the 
national  office  have  been  heavy. 

The  MDS  emergency  fund,  maintained  for 
initiating  exploration  of  disaster  areas  and 
the  setting  up  of  special  projects,  is  currently 
quite  low.  Contributions  for  this  emergency- 
effort  can  be  sent  to  conference  headquar- 
ters, or  to  Akron,  Pa.,  marked  for  Texas- 
Mexico  Disaster  Relief. 


Indonesia  Needs  Trained  Workers 


The  remarkable  growth  of  the  120-year- 
old  Mennonite  Church  of  Indonesia  places 
heavy  strain  on  its  reservoir  of  personnel. 

MCC,  along  with  the  European  Mennonite 
Evangelization  Committee,  has  been  assisting 
the  Indonesia  Mennonite  Church  of  Central 
Java  in  its  medical  and  educational  activities, 
theological  training,  economic  development, 
and  with  material  assistance.  But  MCC  has 
failed  to  fully  recruit  the  number  of  spe- 
cialized workers  the  church  has  requested. 

Positions  which  were  open  for  the  past 
year  and  a half  have  not  been  filled  or  are 
being  temporarily  staffed  with  substitutes. 
The  problem  is  created  partially  because  six 
months  to  a year  is  required  to  procure  a 
visa  to  enter  the  country.  This  means  that 
applicants  must  begin  planning  long  in  ad- 
vance of  an  actual  assignment. 

The  church  has  repeatedly  requested 
workers  from  MCC  to  give  support  to  the 
following  programs: 

Akademi  Kristen  "Wijata  Watjana”  (Dis- 
ciples of  the  Word),  a middle  level  seminary 
preparing  pastors  and  lay  leaders  for  the 
Mennonite  churches,  needs  a teacher  with 


seminary  training  immediately.  The  semi- 
nary, supported  by  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
Indonesia  along  with  EM  EC  and  MCC,  has 
23  students  in  two  classes,  with  13  persons 
to  be  added  as  soon  as  a third  year  of  oper- 
ation begins. 

A large  portion  of  students  from  the  Men- 
nonite churches  of  Central  Java  take  ad- 
vanced training  at  the  Christian  University 
at  Salatiga,  a 13-year-old  institution  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Churches  of  In- 
donesia. With  more  than  one  thousand 
students,  the  university  is  expanding  its 
technical  education,  and  MCC  has  promised 
to  supply  a science  teacher,  who  should  have 
at  least  a master’s  degree  in  chemistry  or 
mathematics. 

The  Mennonite  Church  hopes  to  establish 
several  economic  development  projects  in  the 
communities  in  which  her  people  live,  if 
some  capital  and  a person  to  give  direction 
to  this  can  be  found. 

Delmar  Yoder,  MCC  agriculturist,  made  a 
preliminary  investigation  at  the  request  of 
the  church.  "A  person  with  farm  or  rural 
background,  trained  in  agriculture,  coopera- 


tives, economics,  and  bookkeeping,  with  a 
knowledge  of  carpentry  and  mechanics,  will 
be  needed,”  he  said. 

Other  persons  needed  for  projects  in  In- 
donesia include  a mechanic-builder  and  a 
person  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terial aid. 

The  Mennonite  Church  of  Indonesia,  if  it 
is  to  meet  the  challenge  which  growth  places 
upon  it,  urgently  needs  this  personnel  help 
from  North  America. 

Korean  Worker  Orients 
Volunteers 

Helen  Tieszen,  MCC  relief  worker  in 
Korea,  spent  Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15  sharing  her 
knowledge  of  Korea  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
She  served  as  "area  studies  resource  person 
for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  headed  for  Korea. 

Miss  Tieszen  was  responsible  for  briefings 
on  various  factual  aspects  of  Korean  society 
—historical,  political,  economic,  geographical, 
religious,  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  in- 
formation on  the  Korean  education  system, 
rural  life,  and  military  situation. 

She  also  presented  "profile  information” 
on  the  character  of  Koreans — how  they  tend 
to  evaluate  things,  their  value  systems, 
group  characteristics,  ethics  and  etiquette, 
plus  any  other  matters  concerning  Americans 
and  their  adjustment  problems  in  Korea. 

Miss  Tieszen  has  spent  nine  years  with 
MCC  in  Korea.  Her  efforts  are  centered 
around  the  Christian  Child  Care  Training 
program  in  Taegu,  Korea. 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  WEEK: 
Rhoda  E.  Wenger  has  been  a missionary  under 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Sa- 
lunga,  Pa.,  since  1939.  She  is  presently  serving 
her  fifth  term  as  a teacher  in  Tanzania. 

A native  of  Fentress,  Va.,  Miss  Wenger  grad- 
uated from  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va„ 
and  received  her  master’s  degree  in  education 
from  George  Peabody  College  in  Tennessee. 
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Eighteen  Accept  VS  Assignments 


Following  the  Oct.  10-20  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice orientation  held  at  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  the  18  participants  accepted  the 
following  service  assignments: 

Merle  and  Janet  Hartzler,  Carstairs,  Alta., 
will  assist  in  the  operation  of  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church  Teen  Center,  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  Hartzlers  attended  Prairie  Bible  Insti- 
tute prior  to  their  one-year  assignment. 

From  Stratford,  Ont.,  Leroy  Martin  accept- 
ed a one-year  term  as  an  orderly  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.  He  was  formerly 
employed  by  Blackstone  Industries,  Stratford, 
as  a solderer. 

Edward  Warner  of  Harbor  Springs,  Mich., 
began  one  year  of  service  as  a child  care 
worker  with  the  Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  VS 
Unit.  He  is  a 1967  graduate  of  Harbor 
Springs  High  School. 

Richard  Rameriz,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  is 
now  an  orderly  with  the  VS  unit  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  He  attended  Hesston  College  in  Kan- 
sas prior  to  his  two-year  term. 

Now  a maintenance  department  clerk  for 
two  years  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  David  Hoke  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
previously  attended  Goshen  College  for  two 
years. 

Victor  Rios,  Premont,  Tex.,  began  a two- 
year  assignment  as  an  orderly  with  the  VS 
unit  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  construction  work. 

Arlene  Miller,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  will  serve 
as  a nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  the  Men- 
nonite Hospital  in  La  Junta,  Colo.  Prior  to 
this  she  was  employed  by  Holiday  Rambler, 
Wakarusa,  Ind. 

From  Navarre,  Ohio,  Kathleen  Mast  will 
serve  a one-year  term  as  a day  care  nurse 
at  Omaha,  Neb.  She  is  a 1966  graduate  of 
Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Beginning  a one-year  term  as  a day  care 
nurse  at  Englewood,  Chicago,  111.,  is  Esther 
Yutzy  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.  She  attended  Salt 
City  Business  College,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  for 
one  year. 

A native  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Philip 
Graber  accepted  a two-year  assignment  as 
mechanic  at  Sangralea  Valley  Boys  Home, 
Onward,  Ind.  He  is  a 1967  graduate  of 
LeTourneau  College,  Longview,  Tex. 


Carol  Rice,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  began 
a one-year  assignment  as  a licensed  practical 
nurse  at  Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.  Miss  Rice  received  her  training 
at  Williamsport  Area  Nurses  School,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

From  Halsey,  Ore.,  Rosalyn  Miller  began  a 
one-year  term  as  a nurse  aide  at  St.  An- 
thony’s Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She 
is  a 1967  graduate  of  Western  Mennonite 
High  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Also  serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at 
St.  Petersburg  is  Marsha  Hooley,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.  Miss  Hooley  graduated  from 
Bethany  Christian  High  School  in  1966. 

LaVera  Trover,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  will 
serve  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital,  Portland,  Ore.  She  is  a 

1966  graduate  of  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and  attended  Hess- 
ton College. 

Assigned  to  Portland,  Ore.,  for  two  years 
as  a boys’  club  leader  is  Carl  Yordy  of  Ash- 
ley, Mich.  Yordy  graduated  from  St.  John 
High  School  in  1965. 

Now  in  a two-year  assignment  as  a child 
care  worker  at  Melmark  Home,  Berwyn,  Pa., 
Robert  Gomez,  Ranchos  De  Taos,  N.M.,  is  a 

1967  graduate  of  Taos  High  School. 

Wayne  Beachy,  Wayland,  Iowa,  began  a 
two-year  term  as  a business  office  assistant 
in  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  is  a 1967  graduate  of 
Hesston  College. 

With  the  addition  of  these  18  persons  from 
the  October  orientation  to  the  Voluntary 
Service  program,  there  are  now  approximate- 
ly 310  VS-ers  serving  in  52  locations 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Youth  Hostel  Open  In  Saigon 

Donald  Sensenigs,  missionaries  under  the 
Eastern  Board,  opened  a youth  hostel,  or 
dormitory,  near  the  Gia  Dinh  center  in  Sai- 
gon in  September.  The  home  they  rented 
provides  enough  room  for  their  living  quar- 
ters on  second  floor  and  for  ten  or  more  fel- 
lows on  first  floor.  Five  young  men  are 
currently  living  in. 

James  Metzlers  moved  into  a new  area  in 


Saigon  called  Phu  Tho,  two  miles  from  the 
student  center  and  five  miles  from  the  Gia 
Dinh  center.  Since  they  were  unable  to  find 
a reasonably  priced  building  large  enough  for 
residence  and  witness  center,  they  are  look- 
ing for  a “store-front”  type  building  for 
classes  and  meetings. 

Mr.  Luc  and  Miss  Qui,  Vietnamese  Chris- 
tians, were  married  at  the  Gia  Dinh  center 
Sept.  9.  A seven-course  dinner  at  a restau- 
rant for  about  200  guests  followed.  Both 
members  of  the  Mennonite  fellowship,  they 
had  been  aiding  at  Mennonite  centers  as 
bookroom  monitor  and  teacher  of  English. 

Tests  at  the  university  for  Luke  Beidler’s 
students  were  postponed  a week  because  of 
student  unrest  and  demonstrations.  Mrs. 
Beidler  is  teaching  24  fourth  graders  at  a 
private  American  school  in  which  Eric,  Gret- 
chen,  and  Malcolm  Metzler,  John  and  Rose 
Stauffer,  and  Anne  Sensenig  are  enrolled. 

Mrs.  James  Stauffer  was  surprised  by  a 
visitor  one  night  when  the  electricity  was 
off.  He  took  money,  radio,  and  phonograph 
at  gunpoint.  In  addition,  he  received  a 20- 
minute  testimony. 


(Left  to  right)  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus  is  coordinator 
of  church  and  seminary  relations:  Carson  Moyer, 
a senior  in  the  MRE  program,  is  a missionary 
on  furlough  from  Ghana;  Nelson  P.  Springer  is 
curator  of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library. 

Seminarians  at 
Day-Long  Retreat 

More  than  60  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  were  pres- 
ent for  a day-long  retreat  at  Camp  Frie- 
denswald  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
last  month. 

Dr.  Melvin  Gingerich,  archivist  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  spoke  in  the  morning  on 
“Christian  Unity  and  the  World  Conference 
of  Mennonites. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a report  on 
the  World  Conference  by  a panel,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  a time  for  recreation. 

During  the  evening  session,  students  re- 
ported on  their  motivations  for  attending 
Seminary. 

Enrollment  in  the  Biblical  Seminary  this 
fall  is  18  juniors,  10  middlers,  nine  seniors, 
and  17  part-time  students. 
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North  Vietnam  Parcel  Returned  to  Sender 


One  of  the  two  parcels  of  children’s  cloth- 
ing sent  to  North  Vietnam  by  MCC  (Canada) 
in  September  has  been  returned  to  the  send- 
er. The  packet  got  only  to  San  Francisco. 

The  United  States  has  no  mail  connections 
with  North  Vietnam.  J.  M.  Klassen,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  MCC  (Canada),  asked  postal 
officials  to  make  another  effort,  sending  it 
directly  to  Asia  from  Canada.  However,  he 


FIELD 

John  Allen  Beachy,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Goshen  College,  completed 
the  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  in 
mathematics  at  Indiana  University,  Oct.  7. 

The  Casselton,  N.D.,  congregation  has 
placed  two  religious  bookracks  in  Enderlin 
and  Casselton:  the  first  located  in  a TV- 
Bar-Restaurant-Hardware  store  and  the  sec- 
ond in  the  Federated  Department  store.  Since 
August,  approximately  55  books  have  been 
sold  from  these  two  racks  alone.  More  places 
are  being  sought  in  which  to  place  racks. 
Pastor  Eugene  Garber  of  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  has  worked  with  the  Casselton  pastor, 
Norman  Teague,  to  inaugurate  this  program. 

The  Differ  Church,  Newville,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning a dedication  of  the  new  church  building 
the  afternoon  of  Nov.  12.  David  Thomas  will 
preach  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

The  32nd  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Williamson  (Pa.)  Church,  Nov.  4,  5. 
Guest  speakers  are  Linden  Wenger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Milton  Brackbill,  Paoli, 
Pa. 

Dedication  for  the  new  Homestead,  Fla., 
Mennonite  Church  will  be  held  Nov.  26  at 
2:30  p.m.  Paul  G.  Landis,  a former  VS-er 
at  Homestead,  will  preach  the  dedication  ser- 
mon and  also  hold  a week  of  revival  serv- 
ices. The  Homestead  congregation  had  been 
meeting  in  the  Redland  Camp  Chapel, 
where  for  many  years  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  has  been  sponsoring  VS-ers  in  a 
ministry  among  migrant  farm  workers. 

Annual  sessions  of  the  Southwest  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  the  Seventh  Street 
Church,  Upland,  Calif.,  Nov.  23-25.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  will  be  “The  Wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit.’’ 

Mrs.  Nevin  Bender,  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
passed  away  Oct.  9 en  route  to  her  home 
after  a seven- week  trip. 

Amos  W.  Rhodes,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  aged 
93,  passed  away  on  Oct.  19.  He  had  served 
actively  as  a deacon  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  La  Junta  for  thirty-one  years. 

Robert  A.  Quackenbos  and  family  have 
moved  to  Route  7,  Box  934,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33801,  to  begin  a new  work  there. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  met  at  Scottdale,  Oct. 
13,  14.  The  committee  consists  of  John  R. 


was  informed  that  Canadian  postal  regula- 
tions, contrary  to  previous  information,  do 
not  permit  them  to  accept  packets  addressed 
to  North  Vietnam. 

MCC  (Canada)  has  no  acknowledgment  yet 
from  Hanoi  concerning  the  other  parcel  of 
clothing  which  was  sent  by  way  of  Air  Can- 
ada and  the  Soviet  Union’s  air  service  to 
Hanoi. 


NOTES 

Mumaw,  moderator;  John  M.  Drescher,  mod- 
erator-elect; Howard  J.  Zehr,  executive  sec- 
retary; John  H.  Rudy,  treasurer;  and  Linden 
M.  Wenger,  fifth  member. 

Congregations  and  district  conferences 
should  feel  free  to  call  on  General  Confer- 
ence officers,  staff  members,  or  other  com- 
mittee members  for  speaking  appointments 
to  interpret  the  work  of  General  Conference. 
Address  requests  to  the  office  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  Mennonite  Building, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Treasurer  John  Rudy  reported  that  only 
59  percent  of  the  budget  has  been  received 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  biennium. 
Congregations  are  encouraged  to  send  their 
contributions  through  their  district  conference 
office. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Two  at  Her- 
rick, Clare,  Mich.;  two  at  Pleasant  View, 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio;  five  at  Pinto,  Md. 

Special  meetings:  Howard  Witmer,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  at  Mechanic  Grove,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  5.  Abram  Charles,  Jr., 
Millersville,  Pa.,  at  Stony  Brook,  York,  Pa., 
Nov.  5-12.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty, 
Ind.,  at  Mt.  Zion,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Nov.  5-12. 
Roy  S.  Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  at  Lock- 
port,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Nov.  5-12.  A.  J.  Metzler, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  at  Roselawn,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Nov  19-21.  Harlan  Hoover,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  at  Sunnyside  Mission,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Nov.  19-26.  Richard  Buckwalter,  Cochran- 
ville.  Pa.,  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Nov.  26  to 
Dec.  3.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  at  Faith,  Oxford,  N.J.,  Nov.  4-7. 

Corrections:  The  meetings  announced  in 
the  Oct.  17  issue  to  be  held  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  by  John  R.  Mumaw,  Nov.  2-5,  were 
announced  in  error. 

Lee  Lowrey  was  licensed  to  the  ministry 
on  May  28  and  not  ordained  as  was  printed 

Calendar 


Ministers  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22- 
26 

School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 


in  the  Sept.  12  issue. 

Michael  and  Mattie  Mast  reported  from 
Resistencia,  Argentina,  “We  found  the  town 
a very  friendly  one.’’  Mast  said  that  he 
preached  at  Quinta  Acho  where  they  don’t 
speak  Spanish  so  fast  as  they  do  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

College  and  university  students  and  fac- 
ulty from  central  Michigan  gathered  for  a 
three- hour  period  of  fellowship  at  East  Lan- 
sing on  Oct.  15.  Initiated  by  pastor  Dan  Sla- 
baugh  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  approximately  110  persons.  Vir- 
gil J.  Brenneman,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  student  services,  said,  “ I believe 
that  this  was  a successful  venture  and  one 
which  the  group  will  probably  repeat  next 
year.’’ 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller  have  terminated 
their  assignment  in  Europe.  They  were  ex- 
ploring mission  possibilities  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  persons  there.  The  Lit- 
willers  may  be  addressed  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Forty -six  women  from  across  the  States 
attended  a retreat  at  Laurelville  Church 
Center,  Oct.  13-15.  The  retreat  was  led  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  Wiley,  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 
Following  the  retreat,  the  WMSA  executive 
committee  held  their  fall  meeting  Oct.  16,  17. 

Changes  of  address:  Caroline  Nebel  to 
2516  Holmes  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
Larry  Borntrager,  c/o  Christian  Service 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  40.  Bawku,  U.R., 
Ghana. 

MCC  (Canada)  has  expanded  its  audio- 
visual libraries  considerably  during  the  past 
year.  It  now  has  over  20  filmstrip  and  movie 
titles  available  for  use  by  churches,  schools, 
and  other  groups.  These  audio-visuals  and 
others  can  be  borrowed  free  of  charge  from 
the  MCC  offices  at  Yarrow,  B.C. ; Kitchener, 
Ont.;  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  272 
members  of  nine  Spanish-speaking  Menno- 
nite Brethren  churches  in  south  Texas  are 
without  work  and  income  since  the  crops 
were  heavily  damaged  as  a result  of  Hurri- 
cane Beulah.  All  farm  laborers  will  have  no 
work  for  at  least  two  months,  and  they  are 
receiving  some  aid  from  the  Red  Cross. 
The  only  crop  left  is  citrus  of  which  50  to 
80  percent  was  destroyed.  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  also  aided  these  areas. 

The  Mennonite  Children’s  Choir  of  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  has  raised  $6,000  this  year  to 
help  several  hundred  underprivileged  chil- 
dren overseas.  The  money  raised  through 
the  choir  s musical  endeavors  was  divided 
equally  between  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  the  Canadian  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Fund. 

Don  Kraybill,  assistant  VS-CPS  director 
for  the  Eastern  Board,  is  making  an  admin- 
istrative visit  to  Central  America,  Oct.  15 
to  Nov.  13.  Dale  Weaver,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
is  accompanying  him  as  resource  person  for 
the  newly  developing  poultry  projects  among 
farmers  in  Honduras. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

Your  editorial  on  “Amos,  Prophet  of  Righteous- 
ness” in  the  Oct.  3 issue  is  very  timely  and  point- 
ed. May  the  Lord  use  it  to  convict  our  hearts  of 
our  unrighteousness. 

I also  read  in  the  Sept.  28  issue  of  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review  the  front  page  article,  “Uruguay 
Settlements  Face  Losses  of  Crops  and  Livestock. 
These  are  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ! 
Paul  in  Gal.  6:10  tells  us  to  do  good  unto  them. 
They  have  suffered  from  drought  which  was  very 
severe,  insects  (high-priced  insecticides  proved  to 
no  avail),  severe  frosts  (which  were  unusual — killed 
citrus  crop),  and  floods  (which  destroyed  the  wheat 
for  a future  crop  and  drowned  much  livestock). 
This  all  spells  a feed  and  food  shortage  as  well 
as  privation. 

We  may  not  have  had  as  good  a crop  as  we 
would  have  liked  nevertheless  the  Lord  has  richly 
blessed  us  here  in  North  America  this  year.  I for 
one  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  an  offer- 
ing at  the  Thanksgiving  service  in  church  for 
these  our  brethren  in  South  America.  We  helped 
them  move  there  from  persecution;  now  let's 
encourage  them  in  their  trials  and  testings. — Mrs. 
Edna  Reeb,  Roanoke,  111. 

Virgil  Vogt’s  article,  “It’s  Later  Than  You 
Think  ’ (Oct.  3,  1967),  presented  a distorted,  in- 
adequate understanding  of  the  biblical  view  of  sex. 
The  profound  goodness  of  being  male  and  female 
is  affirmed  in  the  Genesis  account  of  creation.  The 
inclusion  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Scripture 
emphasizes  the  goodness  of  human  sexuality. 

Virgil’s  article  ignores  this  biblical  material  and 
interprets  Mt.  5:28  literalistically  as  if  to  suggest 
the  performance  of  a lobotomy  or  the  surgical 
amputation  of  the  offending  member  of  the  body 
as  a remedy  for  objectionable  thoughts.  A much 
more  Christian  point  of  view'  is  presented  by  Dr. 
H.  Clair  Amstutz  in  his  little  book  Growing  Up 

to  Love. — William  D.  Nofziger,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

« • • 

Thank  you  very  much  for  printing  the  article, 
“Reflection  on  Riots”  in  the  Oct.  3 issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  This  subject  is  very  relevant  to 
each  person  who  is  concerned  about  a non-biased, 
Christlike  attitude  toward  our  race  problem.  In 
fact,  I rather  seriously  doubt  the  “Christianity  of 
any  person  who  has  negative  feelings  toward 
other  races. — Lloyd  Zook,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Byler,  Benjamin  A.  and  Marian  (Kauffman),  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Ann  Ma- 
rie, Sept.  13,  1967 

Christophel,  Paul  and  Wilma  (Kilmer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  Alan,  born  July 
21,  1967;  received  for  adoption  Sept.  16,  1967 
Eby,  Rolland  E.  and  Sandra  (Peterson),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tracy  Ann,  Oct. 
8,  1967. 

Friesen,  David  and  Esther  (Derstine),  Evanston, 

111.,  first  child,  Bryan  David,  Aug.  7,  1967. 

Hess,  C.  Richard  and  Mary  Ann  (Umble),  Port- 
land, Me.,  first  child,  Christopher  Allen,  Aug.  1, 
1967 

Kurtz,  Raymond  and  Vera  (Lefever),  Fleetwood, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Douglas  Dean,  Sept.  26,  1967 
Leaman,  Kenneth  and  Brenda  (Longer),  Chicago, 

111.,  first  child,  Ronda  Sue,  Oct.  5,  1967. 

Lehman,  Aaron  and  Winifred  (Miller),  Emporia, 

Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Anita  Carol,  Oct. 
2,  1967. 


Martin,  Ellis  and  Rosemary  (Stauffer),  second 
son,  Troy  Russell,  Oct.  9,  1967. 

Miller,  Eldon  and  Aria  LeAnn  (Burkey),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  third  child,  first  son,  Gary  Dean, 
Oct.  9,  1967. 

Miller,  Lester  and  Savilla  (Yoder),  Peru,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Shirley  Sue,  Sept.  6, 
1967 

Nisly,  Willis  and  Becky  (Yoder),  Westphalia, 
Kan.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Rhoda  Louise, 
born  Oct.  1,  1967;  received  for  adoption  Oct.  7, 
1967. 

Nissley,  Lonnie  and  Alma  (Yoder),  Blountstown, 
Fla.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Jonathan  Ira,  Sept.  29, 
1967. 

Pletcher,  Stanley  and  Linda  (Wagler),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Robert  Jay,  Sept.  26,  1967. 

Reesor,  Murray  and  Dorothy  (Differ),  Markham, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Barrv  Allan,  Aug. 
10,  1967. 

Reich,  Ray  and  Jean  (Swartzendruber),  Midland, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Amy  Lynne,  Oct.  2,  1967. 

Slick,  Bryan  and  Barbara  (Stoltz),  Lincoln,  Neb., 
first  child,  Balynda  Ann,  Oct.  4,  1967. 

Stoltzfus,  Paul  S.  and  Ruth  (Weaver),  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Gloria  Dawn, 
Sept.  27,  1967. 

Stoltzfus,  Richard  and  Florence  (Schrock),  Up- 
land, Calif.,  first  child,  Joel  Eric,  Sept.  2,  1967 

Stutzman,  David  and  Donna  (Yoder),  Shipshewa- 
na,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Paula  Sue, 
Oct.  9,  1967. 

Troyer,  Marvin  and  Mary  Jean  (Newcomer), 
Fairview,  Mich.,  first  child,  Wendell  Jay,  Sept.  30, 
1967. 

Voth,  Delbert  and  Lob  (Hiebert),  Evanston,  111., 
second  son,  David  Scott,  Sept.  12,  1967. 

Yoder,  Gordon  D.  and  Norma  (Showalter),  Har- 
rbonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Brenda  Marie,  Sept.  7, 
1967. 

Yoder,  Kenneth  and  Ellen  (Kauffman),  Garden 
City,  Mo,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dianne 
Kaye,  Oct.  1,  1967. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brubaker — Stover. — Landb  Brubaker,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Maggie  Stover,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  by  Si- 
mon G.  Bucher,  Oct.  12,  1967. 

Brunk — Jantzi. — Conrad  Grebel  Brunk,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Dawn  Darlene 
Jantzi,  Medina,  N.Y.,  Alden  cong.,  by  Geo.  R. 
Brunk,  father  of  the  groom 

Cline — Zook. — Luke  Cline,  Harrbburg,  Pa., 
Steelton  cong.,  and  Erma  Zook,  Gulliver,  Mich., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Norman  Weaver,  Oct.  7, 
IQ«7 

Eash — Stichter. — Levi  E.,  Eash,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Eileen  Marie  Stichter,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  both  of 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Willard  Ressler,  assbted  by 
Wilmer  Petry,  Aug.  19,  1967. 

Geber — Snyder. — Harry  Geber,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Myrene  Snyder, 
Portland  (Ore. ) cong.,  by  Marcus  G.  Smucker,  Aug. 
25,  1967. 

Gingerich — Schowalter. — Larry  D.  Gingerich, 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Tri  Lakes  Chapel,  and 
Sheryl  K.  Schowalter,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Beth-El  cong.,  by  LeeJ.  Miller,  Oct.  7,  1967. 

Good — Martin. — John  Raymond  Good,  Rein- 
holds, Pa.,  Textercong.,  and  Mary  G.  Martin,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Churchtown  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Gray- 
bill,  Oct.  7,  1967. 

Henricks — Nofziger. — Richard  Henricks  and 
Barbara  Nofziger,  both  of  the  Inlet  cong.,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  by  Dale  Wyse,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Horst — Witmer. — Irvin  L.  Horst,  Richland,  Pa., 
and  Verna  Witmer,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of  the  Mar- 
tindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  July  24,  1967. 


Hunsberger — Benner. — Duane  Hunsberger, 

Ottsville,  Pa.,  and  Karen  Benner,  Telford,  Pa., 
both  of  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Der- 
stine, Jr.,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Landb — Hunsberger. — Mark  A.  Landb,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Janet  Hunsberger,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  James  Landb,  brother  of 
the  groom.  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Maurer — Wideman. — Dwight  Berdett  Maurer, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  and  Bonnie  Marie  Wideman,  Ryley, 
Alta.,  both  of  Salem  cong.,  by  Harold  R.  Boett- 
ger,  Sept.  13,  1967 

Ness — Umble. — Daniel  K.  Ness,  Hanover,  Pa., 
cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Umble,  Millwood  cong.,  Gap, 
Pa.,  at  Addb  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  by  Daniel  S.  Sen- 
senig,  Aug.  6,  1967, 

Nolt — Peifer. — Larry  E.  Nolt,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Marilyn  L.  Peifer,  Witmer,  Pa.,  both  of  Mellingers 
cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landb,  Oct.  8,  1967. 

Peachey — Byler. — Wilbur  Z.  Peachey,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Esther  Byler,  Allensville, 
Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  R.  R.  Peachey,  father 
of  the  groom.  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Schrock — McCarthy. — Albert  Schrock,  and  Kath- 
erine Miller  McCarthy,  both  of  Harrbonville,  Mo., 
Sycamore  Grove  cong.,  by  Leonard  Garber,  Aug. 
13,  1967. 

Showalter — Miller. — Harley  R.  Showalter,  Tim- 
berville,  Va.,  Trbsels  cong.,  and  Sadie  Miller, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  by  David  Augsburger,  July  1, 
1967. 

Stapleton — Gingerich. — Glenn  Douglas  Staple- 
ton,  Wingham,  Ont.,  Baptbt  Church,  and  Joan 
Elaine  Gingerich,  Zurich  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Ephraim 
Gingerich,  Oct.  6,  1967. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Blake,  Robert  Joseph,  was  born  at  Glasco,  Kan., 
Sept.  15,  1911;  died  at  Kiowa  Co.  Hospital, 
Greensburg,  Kan.,  Sept.  27,  1967;  aged  56  y.  12  d. 
Death  was  caused  by  a heart  attack.  On  May  2, 
1942,  he  was  married  to  Helen  Zerger,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Stephen, 
Stanley,  William,  Glenda,  Thomas,  and  Dennb),  3 
brothers  (Fenton  W.,  Leslie,  and  Bryce),  and  one 
sbter  (Mrs.  Mildred  Wentz).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Methodbt  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  30  at  the  Greensburg  Mennonite  Church 
with  Calvin  R.  King  officiating;  interment  in  Fab- 
view  Cemetery. 

Friesen,  Justina,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Eliza- 
beth Workentine,  was  born  in  Samaria,  Russia, 
Sept.  22,  1896;  died  at  her  home  in  Duchess,  Alta., 
on  Sept.  23,  1967,  after  a lengthy  illness;  aged  71 
y.  1 d.  On  Nov.  30,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Ja- 
cob John  Friesen,  who  survives.  They  came  to 
Canada  in  1924.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Jacob,  Ed- 
ward, and  David),  11  daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Jens  Hanson,  Neta — Mrs.  Jack  Broadfoot.  Hedy, 
Tina,  Helen — Mrs.  Mervin  Beihn,  Melita — Mrs. 
John  Grove,  Anita — Mrs.  Jake  Dyck,  Annie — Mrs. 
Lyle  Roth,  Susan,  Martha — Mrs.  Albert  Grove, 
and  Esther),  41  grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
daughters, one  sister  in  Russia,  and  one  brother 
(John).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents, 
one  sister,  3 brothers,  and  one  granddaughter.  C. 
J.  Ramer  officiated  at  funeral  services;  interment 
in  Duchess  Cemetery. 

Fry,  Samuel  Trout,  son  of  George  and  Eliza- 
beth (Trout)  Fry,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  18,  1875;  died  at  the  Oreville  Mennonite 
Home,  Sept.  19,  1967;  aged  92  y.  I d.  He  was 
married  to  Barbara  Shank,  w ho  died  Feb.  26,  1937. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Joseph 
Gingrich,  Simon  S.,  Mrs.  Esther  Alleman,  and 
Robert  S.),  6 grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Herman  T.  and  D.  T ),  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Agnes  Miskey  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Launch).  He 
was  ordained  deacon  on  Dec.  3,  1918  and  as  min- 
Bter,  July  13,  1921,  serving  the  Elizabethtown 
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Church.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oreville  Mennonite  Home  congregation. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Miller  Funeral 
Home,  Elizabethtown,  Sept  22,  with  Elmer 
Hertzler  officiating. 

Fulmer,  Ruth  Ann,  daughter  of  Marvin  D.  and 
Kathryn  (Hunsberger)  Fulmer,  was  born  at  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.,  May  14,  1951;  died  at  her  home  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1967,  from  central  respira- 
tory failure  due  to  retrotharygneal  fibrosarcoma; 
aged  16  y.  4 m.  15  d.  Surviving  besides  her 
parents  are  one  sister  (Rose)  and  one  brother 
(Richard).  She  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  2, 
with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  officiating. 

Herr,  Barbara  H„  daughter  of  Abram  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Reinhart)  Huber,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1878;  died  at  her  home  near 
Lancaster,  Oct.  1,  1967;  aged  89  y.  1 m.  23  d.  On 
Jan.  25,  1900,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  H.  Herr, 
who  died  Dec.  1,  1932.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(George  K.,  Elizabeth  H. — Mrs.  Walter  A.  Herry, 
John  H.,  Aaron  H..  and  Edith  H ),  11  grand- 
children and  3 foster  grandchildren.  Three  sons 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Bylerland  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  4,  with  David  N.  Thomas,  James  H 
Hess,  and  Wilbur  Lentz  officiating. 

Riggleman,  Sheridan  A.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Dia- 
dema  (Kenser)  Riggleman,  was  born  at  Mozer,  W. 
Va.,  June  22,  1886;  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
near  Mozer,  Oct  4,  1967;  aged  81  y.  3 m.  12  d. 
On  Sept.  1,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Etta  Berg- 
doll,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Berlin  and  Fred),  one  brother  (Seymour)  and  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  8 at 
Brown  Funeral  Home,  Franklin,  W.  Va.,  with  J.  E. 
Martin  and  Earl  Delp  officiating;  interment  in 
Mallow  Cemetery. 


Swartzentruber,  Terrance,  son  of  Harold  and 
Isable  (Ruby)  Swartzentruber,  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  May  19,  1948;  died  at  Shakespeare,  Oct. 
4,  1967,  from  a train-car  accident;  aged  19  y.  4 m. 
15  d.  Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  2 brothers 
(Dale  and  Paul),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Swartzentruber),  maternal  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Christiana  Ruby),  and  maternal  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Sarah  Ruby).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Tavistock  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  7,  at  East  Zorra  Church,  with  Peter  Erb  and 
Newton  L.  Gingerich  officiating. 

Yothers,  Abram  Ku)p,  son  of  Isaac  O.  and 
Annie  L.  (Kulp)  Yothers,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1881;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1967;  aged  85  y.  11  m. 
20  d.  On  Nov.  13,  1902.  he  was  married  to  Annie 
Rice,  who  died  May  2,  1967.  Surviving  are  11 
children  (Mamie — Mrs.  Joseph  Allebach,  Bessie — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Landis,  Henry,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Nor- 
man Yoder,  Isaac,  Elsie — Mrs.  Henry  Moyer,  War- 
ren, Florence — Mrs.  Clarence  Hunsberger,  Marian 
— Mrs.  Oscar  Wampbold,  Ruth — Mrs.  Melvin  Moy- 
er, Naomi — Mrs.  Wm.  Morton),  2 brothers  (H. 
Harrison  and  John),  65  grandchildren,  51  great- 
grandchildren. One  daughter  (Irma)  preceded  him 
in  death  in  1950  He  was  a member  of  the 
Blooming  Glen  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  12,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 

Zehr,  Ronald  David,  son  of  Ivan  and  Millie 
(Kuepfer)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  Nov. 
3,  1952;  died  Oct.  4,  1967  at  Shakespeare,  from  a 
car-train  accident;  aged  14  y.  1 1 m.  1 d.  Surviving 
besides  his  parents  are  one  brother  (Ray),  4 sisters 
(Joan,  Debbie,  Donna,  and  Faye),  paternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Clare  Zehr)  and  maternal  grandmoth- 
er (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kuepfer).  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Zorra  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  7,  with  Newton  L.  Gingrich  officiat- 
ing. 


Items  and  Comments 


The  stark  and  horrible  contradiction  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  action 
of  our  military  in  Vietnam  particularly  of- 
fends the  literate  and  talented  youth  who,  of 
course,  will  count  the  most  in  shaping  our 
nation’s  future.  We  have  had  many  letters 
from  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  have  talked 
to  not  a few  of  them  there  on  the  ground 
who,  if  they  are  above  19  and  have  had  any 
higher  education,  are  cynical  in  the  extreme 
about  any  piety  expressed  over  the  war.  Said 
one  young  captain  from  Michigan,  24  years 
old,  "The  chaplains  sure  have  to  dig 
around  in  that  old  book  to  find  anything  they 
can  read  out  here  that  doesn’t  bring  a laugh 
— or  worse.”  Yet  during  battle  actions,  the 
chaplains  are  greatly  honored  for  their 
courageous  personal  ministrations  to  GI 
casualties,  speaking  of  love — love  of  family, 
friends,  God.  But  a CBS  correspondent 
quoted  one  Gl’s  words,  "Those  gook  kids 
over  there  who  got  blasted  need  it  too.” 

Protestant  chaplains  at  universities  and 
colleges  in  West  Germany  and  West  Berlin 
adopted  a resolution  sharply  criticizing  U.S. 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  official  West 
German  attitude  on  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  resolution,  submitted  at  the  end  of  a 
five-day  meeting  in  Berlin,  was  approved  by 
492  chaplains  with  only  two  abstentions.  It 
demanded  that  “the  true  reasons  for  the 


Vietnam  war  be  made  public  and  charged 
that  most  of  the  German  press  failed  to 
reveal  the  real  motives  or  the  extent  of 
military  action. 

Church  organizations  were  asked  to  pro- 
test any  support  of  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  by 
the  West  German  government. 

The  resolution  described  as  "an  intoler- 
able challenge”  Chancellor  Kurt  Kiesinger’s 
statement  that  the  West  German  government 
has  "great  respect  for  the  American  defense 
of  freedom  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 

Church  property  used  for  income-produc- 
ing purposes  should  be  subject  to  taxation, 
the  Episcopal  Church’s  House  of  Bishops 
said  in  a resolution.  It  urged  that  church  or- 
ganizations should  voluntarily  “pay  proper 
taxes  on  such  property.” 

The  resolution  noted  that  “many  church 
bodies  own  income-producing  properties  not 
used  for  religious  purposes  or  nonprofit  com- 
munity service,  or  operate  businesses  for 
profit.” 

It  also  pointed  out  that  the  church  “ren- 
ders many  needed  services  to  individuals  and 
to  society  in  the  various  communities  in 
which  it  is  at  work,  and  its  properties  are 
widely  made  available  to  other  organizations 
for  the  providing  of  such  services,  making 
contributions  which  are  valuable  to  communi- 
ty life  and  culture.” 


Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  voted  to 
recognize  the  right  of  a person  to  object  on 
grounds  of  conscience  to  participation  in  a 
particular  war. 

And  they  asked  the  U.S.  government  to 
include  such  a right  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  laws. 

The  right  could  be  granted,  the  bishops 
said,  to  a person  “even  though  he  may  not 
happen  to  embrace  a position  of  pacifism  in 
relation  to  all  war.” 

It  would  be  granted  only  after  the  person 
has  carefully  considered  “all  relevant  factors 
involved  in  that  w'ar”  and  provided  “he  also 
is  willing  to  serve  his  country  in  some  other 
form  of  noncombatant  or  alternative  serv- 
ice.” 

The  State  Department  has,  publicly  an- 
nounced revocation  of  passports  of  five  Quak- 
ers who  sailed  medical  supplies  into  North 
Vietnam  last  April. 

The  five  were  crew  members  on  the  ketch 
Phoenix,  which  is  currently  making  another 
attempt  to  carry  medical  materials  into  Hai- 
phong. Sponsoring  group  for  the  project  is  A 
Quaker  Action  Group  in  Philadelphia. 

A Quaker  Action  Group  has  no  official  ties 
to  any  of  the  Quaker  meetings  or  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  but  was 
founded  as  an  independent  agency  to  carrv 
out  the  work  of  individuals  concerned  about 
relieving  suffering  caused  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

No  word  has  been  given  by  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  on  possible  prosecution  of 
the  Phoenix  crew  for  violation  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act. 

The  crew  members  had  their  passports  re- 
voked earlier;  the  State  Department  action  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  a public  announcement 
of  the  revocation. 

o o e 

The  executive  director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Theological  Schools  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  predicted  that  North  America’s 
multitude  of  theological  schools  will  integrate 
into  multi-school  clusters  within  the  next  20 
years. 

Dr.  Jesse  H.  Ziegler  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  head 
of  the  service  accrediting  agency  for  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Orthodox  theological 
schools,  said  the  145  relatively  separated  in- 
stitutions will  group  themselves  into  approx- 
imately 25  centers. 

Addressing  the  centennial  convocation  of 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Dr.  Ziegler  said  the 
amalgamated  groups,  or  “relationships,” 
would  be  established  “in  order  to  give  wit- 
ness to  the  true  nature  of  church  and  minis- 
try, to  provide  for  higher  quality,  and  to  con- 
trol cost.” 

o e o 

The  circulation  of  190  religious  publications 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  holding 
membership  in  the  Associated  Church  Press 
(ACP)  has  reached  almost  23  million. 

Alfred  P.  Klausler,  executive  secretary  of 
ACP,  said  the  figure  represents  a gain  of 
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over  4 million  in  the  past  seven  years.  The 
precise  total  is  22,846,698 

"This  circulation  figure  indicates  that  a 
considerable  segment  of  the  church  member- 
ship still  attaches  importance  to  its  religious 
journals.”  Dr.  Klausler  said.  “Religious  pub- 
lications in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  doing  a 
significant  job  in  relating  Christianity  to  pres- 
ent-day problems.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
publications  are  tackling  the  controversial  is- 
sues of  the  day  with  commendable  zeal. 

“Subscribers  may  not  like  this  but  at  least 
they're  learning  that  the  church  is  involved.” 

o e e 

Ford  Stewart,  editor  of  Christian  Herald 
magazine  for  the  past  two  years  and  an  of- 
ficial of  the  interdenominational  monthly  for 
30  years,  will  retire  Sept.  30. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Kenneth  L. 
Wilson,  executive  editor  since  1960. 

The  new  editor.  Dr.  Wilson,  51,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  by  the  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  1941.  He  is 
active  in  the  American  Baptist  Convention 
and  is  moderator  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  author  of  Angel  at  Her 
Shoulder,  the  life  and  work  of  Lillian 
Dickson,  a missionary  in  Formosa. 

His  work  for  the  Christian  Herald  this 
year  has  been  featured  by  articles  based  on 
interviews  with  the  Reverend  Malcolm  Boyd, 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Altizer,  and  Charles  Schulz, 
the  creator  of  the  cartoon  character,  “Pea- 
nuts.” 


A Greek  Orthodox  churchman  warned  in 
Atlanta  against  social  action  and  activism 
which  is  used  as  a cover  for  a lack  of  true 
religious  fervor  in  Christian  churches. 

Father  Robert  Stephanopoulos  of  Rye, 
N.Y.,  told  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  that  contemporary 
trends  in  evangelism  show  a movement  to- 
ward social  involvement. 

While  the  priest,  a member  of  the  Board, 
said  that  the  mission  of  the  church  calls  for 
such  involvement,  he  rejected  any  kind  of 
evangelism  which  does  not  include  the  name 
of  Christ. 

“Contemporary  religion  often  tends  to 
make  the  message  conform  to  the  world 
and  to  make  its  acceptability  to  the  world 
the  norm  for  the  contents  . . rather  than 
the  biblical  revelation,  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

He  said  that  the  church  should  put  as 
much  emphasis  on  the  traditional  forms  of 
evangelism  as  on  social  evangelism.  Re- 
ligion, in  his  opinion,  must  adapt  man  to 
God,  not  God  to  man. 


The  610  delegates  to  the  83rd  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  voted  unanimously  to 
turn  down  federal  or  state  grants  to  church- 
related  institutions  “at  this  time.  The  de- 
nomination has  over  50,000  members. 
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Youth  Ministry 


Tools  Up 


for  Action 


By  John  Thiessen 


“Last  week  I got  the  equivalent  of  a university  education 
from  a 13-year-old  kid  on  a Cleveland  street,”  Ray  Horst 
confessed.  “He  could  tell  me  what  life  was  really  like.  He 
knew  because  he  was  a school  dropout,  unemployed,  and 
homeless.  He  was  mad  at  the  world  because  he  never  got  a 
chance,  and  knows  he  never  will.” 

With  these  words  the  churchwide  Youth  Cabinet  and 
Council  got  under  way  in  Chicago  the  last  weekend  in  Sep- 
tember. Speaker  Ray  Horst,  Relief  and  Service  Director,  came 
fresh  from  developments  in  Cleveland  s Hough  area  which 
had  necessitated  the  VS  unit  to  relocate.  Ray  continued: 

“So  our  service  agency  tries  to  put  young  people  into 
this  situation  to  minister.  But  we  fail  because  we  are  not 
prepared  as  a church,  and  have  not  equipped  our  young 
people.  They  can’t  operate  other  than  how  they’ve  been 


John  Thiessen  is  assistant  editor  of  Youth  Publications  at  the  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House. 


brought  up.  We  want  to  keep  our  affluence  intact:  so  we 
bring  our  cars,  buy  a stereo  set,  lock  our  doors,  and  protect 
our  food.  And  the  dropout,  the  homeless,  and  hungry  drifter 
sees  all  this.  He  is  hungry  not  only  for  bread,  but  for  a 
chance  to  live.  And  we  don’t  give  it  to  him.  Unwittingly  we 
are  the  representatives  of  white  power,  though  we  would 
never  call  it  that.  This  is  now  matched  by  black  power 
which,  incidentally,  most  of  us  misunderstand.” 

“Like  two  days  ago.  Youth  Secretary  Willard  Roth  chimed 
in,  “when  comedian  Dick  Gregory  lectured  near  Pittsburgh. 

^He  said  that  five  years  ago  he  had  learned  nonviolence  from 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown,  who  have  since  then  de- 
spaired of  the  success  of  reasonable  nonviolent  appeals,  be- 
cause they  haven’t  done  a bit  of  good.  Gregory,  however,  is 
still  committed  to  nonviolence.” 

Ray  went  on.  “And  since  the  only  whites  available  to  the 
Cleveland  young  adults  were  located  in  the  VS  unit,  they  be- 
came the  brunt  of  their  hostility. 

Spontaneously  over  twenty  comments  supporting  Ray’s  con- 
cern were  added  by  members  of  the  council.  The  tension  was 
mounting.  “Are  we  succeeding  in  youth  work”  became  the 
question  that  haunted  the  three  days  of  meetings. 

Finally  one  leader  couldn’t  take  it  any  longer  and  com- 
plained with  transparent  honesty,  “I  came  to  feel  comfortable, 
but  I’m  getting  more  and  more  disturbed.  Let’s  get  on  to  the 
next  agenda  item!” 

The  question  about  success  has  a two-sided  answer.  It 
all  depends  on  what  we  want.  To  paraphrase  the  Council: 
If  we  want  the  young  people  to  be  aspiring,  middle-class 
Americans  with  all  the  conveniences  that  our  advertisers  say 
is  necessary,  and  to  have  made  it  to  the  goal  of  respect- 
ability, then  we  have  probably  done  a beautiful  job. 


Secretary  for  Youth  Ministry,  Willard  E.  Roth  reviewed  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  church  as  they  will  affect  ministry  with  young  people.  At 
his  right.  Cabinet  chairman,  Arthur  Smoker. 

Now  Seek  to  Be  "Nice" 

We  have  become  tired  of  “being  different  and  want  to  be 
the  “nice  people”  with  every  comfort  so  long  denied  our 
forebears.  This  is  what  we  adults  want,  it  was  stated,  and  by 
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Editor  of  the  new  monthly  magazine  for  high  schoolers,  J.  Lome 
Peachey,  presented  his  plans  to  the  council  session.  Published  by  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  and  Faith  and  Life  Press,  the  new 
magazine  named  With  will  appear  in  July  1968.  (The  faces  on  the  wall 
are  part  of  the  International  Room  decoration  at  Chicago’s  YMCA, 
where  the  two-day  youth  council  meetings  were  held.) 

example  we  teach  our  children  to  want  the  same.  But  if  we 
really  want  to  take  the  cause  of  discipleship  seriously,  a 
discipleship  that  calls  for  ministry  to  the  festering  sores  of 
our  immediate  society  as  well  as  to  the  world,  then  we  are 
missing  the  mark.  In  fact,  then,  we  are  probably  going  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite, 
we  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  we’re  not  getting  involved — 
partly  because  we  re  not  equipped,  and  we  re  not  equipping 
our  young  people. 

What  are  young  people  taught  about  dedication?  Often  it’s 
enough  just  to  come  to  church  regularly;  at  best,  to  say  the 
right  words  about  discipleship.  But  to  really  act  in  accordance 
with  a living  discipleship?  That  s where  it  breaks  down. 

With  this  growing  conviction  to  a Christlike  ministry — one 
that  would  heal  the  wounded,  bind  the  broken,  and  give  a 
chance  to  the  captive  and  oppressed— the  Council  got  down 
to  business.  Over  50  church  youth  leaders  from  every  district 
conference  save  one  were  assembled  in  Chicago  ready  for 
action. 

The  first  day’s  session  was,  for  the  first  time,  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Student  Services  Committee.  This  was 
symbolic  of  the  need  for  a united  approach  by  those  involved 
in  youth  ministry:  MYF  staff,  district  leaders,  representatives 
of  service  agencies,  student  services,  Christian  education, 
church  renewal,  conference  executive — all  were  there. 

Some  of  the  A ctions  Taken 

1.  Advance  on  restructure  was  urged,  not  only  of  youth 
organization  but  of  geographical  divisions  which  would  be 
grouped  by  population  centers  rather  than  district  conference 
lines. 

2.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  two  new  youth  publi- 
cations, one  the  inter-Mennonite  high  school  monthly.  With, 
and  the  other,  the  non-Mennonite-college  paper.  Arena. 
Respective  editors,  J.  Lome  Peachey  and  John  Rempel,  were 


there  to  answer  questions  and  receive  counsel. 

3.  Servanthood  Workcamp  evaluation  raised  the  question 
that  perhaps  a new  form  needs  to  emerge  for  the  traditional 
voluntary  service  structure  which  has  now  been  with  us  for 
twenty  years.  While  it  served  its  generation  well,  there 
are  signs  that  something  other  is  needed.  The  1967  work- 
camps  had  less  numbers  than  expected,  though  this  does 
not  mean  they  were  necessarily  less  successful. 

Directions  for  improvements  over  workcamping  of  last  year 
were  to  encourage  it  on  the  local  level,  for  greatest  relevance 
to  the  congregation’s  situation.  Also,  it  was  agreed  to  make 
servanthood  part  of  a person’s  total  life  instead  of  something 
special  that  he  does  for  a week.  These  local  workcamps 
would  vary  from  several  long  weekend  camps  to  10-day 
camps,  the  Elkhart  office  conducting  those  for  longer  periods. 

4.  Weekend  Peacemaker  Workshops  are  to  be  held  in  early 
1968  to  help  equip  adults  who  relate  to  youth,  particularly 
Sunday  school  teachers,  for  making  an  all-out  effort  in  Peace 
and  Service  training  during  the  second  quarter,  1968.  The 
issues  of  Peace,  Race,  and  the  whole  concept  of  a church 
making  sense  to  the  many  needs  of  a secular  age  and  society 
are  some  of  the  concerns  these  workshops  will  grapple  with. 

No  longer  is  it  enough  to  simply  try  to  keep  Mennonite 
young  people  in  the  church,  and  lament  that  so  many  fall 
away.  The  thrust  is  to  be  positive,  toward  putting  young 
people  to  work  in  the  face  of  so  many  problem  areas  both 
nearby  and  far  away. 

5.  While  a churchwide  convention  is  on  the  horizon  for 
1970,  there  is  a trend  away  from  this  to  more  effective 
regional  forms  of  meeting  and  action.  One  proposal  is  to 
have  several  conventionettes  on  a regional  and  smaller  scale 
during  1969. 

These  actions  by  Council  indicate  that  there  is  a gap  more 
dangerous  than  the  generation  gap  or  the  credibility  gap. 
This  is  the  gap  between  talk  and  action,  between  theory 
and  practice.  Ideally  the  Mennonite  Church  wants  to  pursue 
its  mission  to  a needy  world,  but  realistically  it  must  admit 
that  it  cannot  do  everything,  because  in  many  cases  this 
small  denomination  is  not  ready  or  equipped. 

Yet,  lest  Council  fall  into  the  trap  of  not  trying,  the 
actions  taken  say  that  our  young  people  should  be  provided 
with  every  resource  possible  to  get  ready. 

One  specific  example:  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  great- 
est number  of  1967  Servanthood  Workcamps  was  maintenance 
work  on  churches  and  parsonages  (24  out  of  74).  Those 
youth  leaders  with  a personal  concern  for  the  city  and  com- 
munity because  of  their  experience  criticized  the  program 
for  a very  low  number  of  camps  which  were  really  doing 
something  in  the  community.  But  it  isn’t  our  service  phi- 
losophy that  is  wrong.  It’s  our  young  people  who  lack 
ability  because  they  have  not  been  equipped.  And  one 
vital  part  of  this  equipping  is  an  on-the-scene  key  per- 
son to  link  their  service  meaningfully  to  the  place  where  it 
hurts. 

Fortunately,  the  youth  leaders  did  not  call  for  a retreat 
to  tool  up.  Instead  a growing  restlessness  emerged  which 
called  for  action  and  advance.  The  tactic  of  withdrawal  has 
been  outdated  far  too  long. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Seven  Stewardship  Urgencies 

As  the  stewardship  of  persons  is  being  taken  seriously, 
congregations  are  discovering  new  dimensions  of  stewardship 
responsibilities.  Here  are  several  stewardship  urgencies: 

1.  The  New  Leisure 

Some  people  are  getting  thirteen-week  vacations.  How  will 
they  use  this  additional  time?  People  are  living  longer  and 
retiring  sooner.  Guaranteed  income  is  being  talked  about 
more.  If  it  comes,  should  some  people  choose  to  live  on  the 
guaranteed  $3000  so  that  they  can  be  free  for  congregational 
mission? 

2.  World  Food  Crisis 

Some  statisticians  say  that  in  the  80  s the  population  ex- 
plosion and  potential  food  supply  will  intersect.  After  that — 
mass  starvation.  Mennonite  boys  who  grew  up  on  the  farm 
could  be  a tremendous  resource  to  help  hungry  nations 
get  their  farmland  into  productivity.  The  time  to  expand 
this  aspect  of  stewardship  is  now! 

3.  Varied  Opportunities  in  the  World 

Mennonites  are  rapidly  leaving  the  rural  ethnic  ghetto. 
Now  they  find  themselves  in  the  world.  They  no  longer 
need  to  go — they  are  there.  This  provides  all  types  of 
contacts  with  the  world.  Do  we  recognize  this  new  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  mission? 

4.  Wide  Range  of  Types  of  Training 

Once  you  could  count  on  your  fingers  the  occupations  in 
a congregation  besides  farming.  Now  you  can  count  the 
farmers.  These  specialists,  in  many  of  the  400  or  more 
occupations  available  today,  are  persons  who  are  a part  of 
congregational  life.  They  bring  to  the  congregation  many 
sharpened  insights  on  how  the  congregation  could  be 
effective. 

5.  Natural  Resources 

Fly  over  some  areas  of  our  country  like  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  you  are  appalled  by  the  way  we  have  raped  the 
land  with  strip  mining  and  by  ‘‘raiding’  the  timberlands. 
Stewardship  starts  with  creation.  If  we  believe  this  is  true, 
then  we  have  a responsibility  for  conservation. 

6.  AfHuence 

In  an  affluent  nation  we  would  be  irresponsible  if  we 
would  decide  not  to  use  this  resource  for  congregational 
mission.  We  must  learn  how  to  use  money,  when  to  use 
it,  and  at  what  points  to  work  without  it.  I think  people 
are  trying  desperately  to  find  out  what  commitment  means 
in  an  affluent  land. 

7.  Congregational  Fluidity 

On  the  average,  20  percent  of  the  people  move  each 
year.  Also  youth  growing  up  in  congregations  provide  new 
skills  for  congregational  mission.  Members  are  added.  All 
these  things  make  the  life  of  a congregation  dynamic.  Is 
the  congregation  aware  that  this  flow  of  personal  resources 
demands  a constant  new  look  at  congregational  purpose? 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

My  Father, 

I come  to  You  now 
As  Your  child. 

Do  not  say  to  me 

What  I said  to  my  small  son  today. 

He  stood  beside  me 
And  three  times  pled 
For  me  to  lift  him  up 
And  hold  him,  please. 

And  roughly  I replied 
That  he  should  stand, 

For  I was  busy. 

Forgive  me,  Father, 

And  help  me  hereafter  to  be  like  You, 
For  here  1 stand,  Your  child, 

Praying  You  to  lift  me  up — 

To  hold  me. 

Otherwise  I cannot  stand. 

Amen. 


Otelia  Church,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

The  work  at  Otelia  was  begun  by  the  Allensville  congregation  in 
a one-room  rural  school  five  miles  east  of  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  in  1938. 
The  present  church  was  dedicated  in  May  1952  and  is  three  miles 
nearer  to  Mt.  Union.  The  congregation  became  organized  as  a con- 
gregation under  Allegheny  Conference,  May  15,  1960,  with  58  char- 
ter members.  Fifty  families  are  represented  in  the  Sunday  school 
with  average  attendance  of  130.  The  present  membership  is  50. 
Thomas  Kauffman  serves  as  pastor. 
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Editorials 


No  One  to  Help 


Someone  remarked  to  me  recently  that  the  great  im- 
pression he  came  away  with  after  prolonged  fellowship  with 
Frank  Laubach,  leader  in  literary  work,  was  Laubach  s great 
and  constant  desire  to  help  people.  He  saw  all  kinds  of 
opportunity  to  help.  This  seemed  his  great  concern. 

In  the  tragedy  recorded  in  John’s  Gospel,  chapter  five, 
concerning  the  man  by  the  pool  of  Bethesda  there  is  some- 
thing usually  missed.  It  is  true  that  the  religious  Jews  saw 
a mattress  and  missed  the  miracle.  They  saw  a man  carrying 
his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  was  tragedy,  of  course.  But 
the  greatest  tragedy  is  in  the  answer  to  Jesus  when  He 
asked,  “Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?’  He  answered,  “Sir,  I 
have  no  man  ...  to  put  me  into  the  pool.’ 

This  man  was  by  the  pool  a long  time.  And  while  there, 
in  his  great  need  for  help,  he  had  likely  heard  all  the 
prayers  of  the  religious  group.  He  noticed  all  the  religious 
observances.  He  saw  them  keep  the  Sabbath  and  other 
special  activities  and  festivities  with  great  pomp  and  holy 
air.  All  this  religiosity  likely  made  him  more  bitter  as  he 
waited  for  someone  to  care  enough  to  get  down  by  his  side 
to  help  him. 

Martin  Higgenbottom,  an  evangelist  to  industry  in  England, 
gave  a comment  and  illustration  concerning  the  Christian 
social  concern  and  the  Scripture.  He  made  an  appeal  that  we 
do  not  continue  to  make  the  “same  mistake  we  have  made 
and  are  still  making  in  Britain  today — that  of  abdicating  to 
communists  and  humanists  in  the  field  of  social  conduct  and 


social  concern.  We  have  let  them  take  the  initiative,  with  the 
result  that  on  the  one  hand  the  church  is  completely  out  of 
touch,  not  only  in  its  living  but  in  its  thinking  with  the  man 
in  the  street.  Someone  cynically  remarked  that  “the  pulpit 
is  answering  questions  no  one  is  asking.’  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  in  the  street  sees  the  church  as  irrelevant,  in- 
consistent, and  therefore  redundant. 

Higgenbottom  gives  an  illustration.  “I  called  one  morning 
at  the  home  of  my  parents,  and  saw  my  mother  who  is 
love  personified  and  is  Roman  Catholic.  I found  her  sitting 
at  the  table  with  an  old  tramp.  Apparently  she  had  gone 
down  the  road  to  do  some  shopping,  had  met  the  old  tramp 
on  the  road  and  invited  him  back  for  a meal.  During  the 
conversation  the  man  said  to  my  mother,  “1  wish  there 
were  more  people  like  you  in  the  world  today.’  Where- 
upon Mother  replied,  ‘Oh,  there  are.  You  ve  only  got  to 
look  for  them.  The  old  tramp  said  to  my  mother,  ‘But, 
lady,  I didn  t have  to  look  for  you.  You  looked  for  me 

A statement  of  Scripture  concerning  Christ  and  a Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  for  every  preacher  s sermon  at 
some  time  or  other  is,  Jesus  “went  about  doing  good.  What 
does  that  mean  for  Christians  today?  I’m  afraid  that  many 
needy  around  us  see  the  repetition  of  our  church  services, 
church  activities,  and  hear  sermon  after  sermon,  read  tract 
after  tract,  and  see  Christian  after  Christian,  and  still  inside 
are  saying  as  the  man  in  John  5 must  have  said  many  times, 
“There  is  no  man  to  help  me.  — D. 


Our  Condition  and  Challenge 


We  are  told  that  the  religious  trends  of  Europe  and  Eng- 
land usually  overtake  our  continent  in  a decade.  And  the 
religious  picture  of  Europe  and  England  shows  a severe 
decline  in  church  attendance  for  some  years.  The  church’s 
one  worship  hour  of  the  week  is  almost  empty.  Few  youth 
attend  the  church  at  all. 

American  churches  are  experiencing  the  same  decline. 
There  is  a present  falling  off  of  church  attendance,  a 
dwindling  of  Sunday  schools,  and  a disappearance  of  the 
Sunday  evening  and  midweek  service. 

Church  members  are  spending  more  and  more  weekends 
at  recreational  spots,  sports  activities,  and  weekend  cottages. 
The  church  is  not  allowed  to  infringe  on  members’  time. 
Many  members  (perhaps  a half  to  three  fourths  in  the  better 
attended  churches)  still  feel  some  obligation  to  attend  the 
Sunday  morning  service.  But  beyond  this  the  services  of  the 
church  claim  few  regulars.  It  is  usually  during  more  difficult 
times,  such  as  in  seasons  of  persecution,  that  the  church 
holds  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  members  most. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  may  mean  today  is  too  easy.  It 
likely  is.  To  some  it  says  this  is  an  age  of  cold  apostasy. 
It  may  well  be.  To  some  it  says  the  church’s  program  is  not 


attractive  or  challenging.  This  may  also  be  true.  To  others 
it  may  say  that  the  church’s  program  is  outdated,  that  it 
must  be  geared  to  a new  age,  and  that  we  can  be  faithful 
to  the  same  mission  without  following  the  same  method. 

If  Sunday  morning  or  Sunday  evening  does  not  fill  the  bill, 
perhaps  we  should  schedule  services  and  meetings  when  they 
can  be  participated  in.  Maybe  a small  group  meeting  in  a 
home  one  or  two  evenings  a week  could  be  more  meaningful 
than  a service  at  the  church.  Some  churches  provide  a short 
time  of  meditation,  devotion,  and  fellowship  before  work  in 
the  morning  or  over  the  noon  hour  each  day.  Those  who 
can,  attend  one  or  more  times  a week.  The  possibility  of 
such  a program  varies,  of  course,  according  to  occupation, 
place  of  the  meeting,  and  personnel. 

We  seem  certainly  at  a time  when  we  must  think  cre- 
atively about  how  program  can  be  provided  to  minister  to  a 
varied  schedule.  We  should  likely  not  quickly  drop  the  reg- 
ular services,  but  we  should  be  thinking  about  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  to  provide  helps  and  possibilities  beyond 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to.  Perhaps  there  are  those 
from  our  own  congregations  who  have  suggestions  or  expe- 
riences which  would  help  others. — D. 
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From  Africa  with  Love— And  Realism 

By  Omar  Eby 


Now  is  the  time  for  Mennonite  and  other  Christian  workers 
of  North  America  to  renew  their  confidence  in  Africa  and 
commit  themselves  to  struggle  and  suffer  and  delight  with 
her  peoples. 

The  more  hopeful  developments  of  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity’s  recent  meeting  in  the  Congolese  capital  of 
Kinshasa  should  be  of  genuine  interest  to  many.  While  it 
is  too  soon  to  assess  any  concrete  results  of  the  OAU’s 
meeting,  the  simple  fact  that  37  of  its  38  members,  including 
18  heads  of  states,  showed  up  for  the  four-day  conference, 
despite  the  suspicions  and  hostilities  within  and  between 
countries,  is  impressive  in  itself.  More  astonishing  are  its 
accomplishments,  though  only  paper  work  at  this  juncture. 

The  delegates  agreed  to  send  a team  to  Nigeria  to  attempt 
mediation  of  her  civil  war,  created  a committee  to  advise 
underground  freedom  fighters  in  Angola,  Mozambique,  Rho- 
desia, and  South  Africa,  and  arranged  for  Ethiopia  and 
Kenya  to  meet  their  troublesome  Somali  neighbor,  hopefully 
to  end  a border  dispute.  The  delegates  also  gave  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Congo  in  calling  for  immediate  evacuation  of 
the  mercenaries. 

A Time  for  Hope 

Since  its  birth  in  Addis  Ababa  in  1963,  the  OAU  has  been 
hard  put  to  solve  the  continent’s  elusive  problems.  The 
Kinshasa  summit’s  resolutions  to  grapple  with  the  nastiest  of 
Africa’s  current  dilemmatic  situations  should  bring  hope  to 
any  persons  sympathetically  interested  in  African  affairs. 

In  the  past  year,  one  caught  a strange  whiff  of  disen- 
chantment on  the  clean  air  of  optimism  from  liberal  Euro- 
peans— a term  in  Africa  which  also  includes  North  Ameri- 
cans— who  believed  so  confidently  in  the  romantic  illusion 
that  newly  independent  Africa  could  only  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  live  beauty.  From  the  African  press  and  in  con- 
versations, one  also  gathered  from  some  thoughtful  nationals 
a chill  of  disillusionment,  though  hardly  a cynicism,  about 
their  own  statement  capacities  to  deal  with  the  continent’s 
colossal  problems  of  development. 

One  reading  of  newly  independent  Africa’s  history  during 
the  years  since  1960,  when  so  many  nations  were  born,  can 

Omar  Eby  recently  returned  from  a teaching  assignment  in  East  Africa.  He  is 
now  secretary  for  information  for  MCC,  Akron,  Pa. 


Africa — land  of  the  old  and  new,  mysticism  and  realism.  Here  two 
Tanzanians — one  dressed  in  European  clothes,  the  other  native — 
discuss  the  role  of  the  church  in  Africa. 


be  a fairly  bleak  experience.  To  many  friends  of  Africa  it  is 
a surprising  disappointment  to  find  so  soon  on  her  recent 
historical  landscape  so  many  of  the  same  evils  which  one  had 
hoped  were  peculiar  to  European  history. 

First,  there  is  militarism,  with  ten  of  the  39  independent 
African  states  now  having  military  regimes,  and  expansionism, 
with  Somalia  s designs  for  a Greater  Somalia,  particularly 
with  an  unwarranted  claim  to  Kenya's  Northern  Frontier  Dis- 
trict. The  breakup  of  Nigeria,  a supposed  showcase  of  democ- 
racy, along  tribal  lines,  and  the  cleavage  in  the  Sudan  be- 
tween north-Muslim-Arab  and  the  south-Christian-and- 
animist-Bantu  are  the  ugly  expressions  of  tribalism,  racism, 
and  religious  fanaticism.  The  failure  of  the  East  African 
states,  who  hold  so  much  in  common,  to  federate  suggests 
provincialism.  With  the  faddish  devotion  of  his  subjects  en- 
couraged by  the  late  “redeemer”  Nkrumah,  cultism  blos- 
somed. And  finally,  there  is  the  inexplicable  Congo. 

Many  great  and  good  things  are  happening  in  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  one  needs  to  offset  the  gloomy  list  of  failures 
with  at  least  one  fine  example  of  revolutionary  thinking  on 
nation-building  which  blends  realism  with  vision:  President 
Nyerere  of  Tanzania,  his  Arusha  Declaration  on  socialism, 
and  his  document  on  Education  for  Self-Reliance. 

Few  other  African  statesmen,  upon  bringing  their  nations 
to  independence,  have  taken  such  a hard  look  at  the  package 
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of  institutions  and  stack  of  priorities  they  inherited  as  has 
this  man.  So  many  other  leaders  have  seemed  content  with 
keeping  the  machinery  of  their  bureaucracy  running  and 
consolidating  their  positions  of  power  and  influence. 

Nyerere,  a philosopher  as  much  as  politician,  foresaw  that 
a developing  nation  could  not  afford  the  "luxury”  of  a 
two-party  system,  and  rapidly  moved  toward  a socialism 
based  on  the  consensus  of  the  Ujamaa,  a Swahili  word  for 
“familyhood. ” Up  until  the  Arusha  Declaration  in  February 
1967,  the  Ujamaa  was  a fairly  vague  idea  or  state  of  the 
mind.  But  familyhood  socialism  was  put  into  swift  action  with 
the  Declaration  and  the  immediate  moves  afterward:  the 
nationalization  of  foreign-owned  banks,  import-export  firms, 
and  insurance  companies,  and  a controlling  interest  in  the 
more  important  industries  and  agricultural  estates. 

A month  later  in  “Education  for  Self-Reliance,”  a policy 
paper,  the  president  called  for  major  changes  in  the  school  s 
educational  system,  ranging  from  content  of  curriculum  to 
entry  age  into  primary  school.  He  also  stressed  that  each 
school  “should  have,  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  a farm  or 
workshop  which  provides  the  food  eaten  by  the  community 
and  makes  some  contribution  to  the  total  national  income.” 

Reactions  to  such  sweeping  proposals  were  varied,  as  can 
be  imagined,  with  some  people  seeing  the  statements  on 
socialism  and  self-reliance  of  greater  consequence  than  mere 
independence. 

Tanzania  is  not  alone  in  the  show  of  good  development, 
nor  is  her  political  and  economic  life  the  only  areas  of 
revolution.  The  church  in  Tanzania,  as  elsewhere  in  sub- 
Sahara  Africa,  has  had  its  frequent  days  of  warm  growth 
and  stature. 

A Time  of  Realism 

A time  of  hope  must  also  be  a time  of  realism — quiet  and 
with  love.  While  one  continues  to  hope  that  Africa  will  be 
spared  the  major  sins  of  the  East  and  the  West,  that  God 
will  give  Africa  a long  day  in  the  sun  before  He  closes  out 
this  history  of  world  civilizations,  that  African  society  will  be 
saved  from  the  bareness  in  human  relationships  and  person- 
hood  which  Western  technology  and  urbanization  bring — 
while  one  hopes  one  must  also  admit,  if  he  is  Christian,  that 
the  African  is  also  human  and,  like  Westerners,  outside  of 
Christ  is  inclined  morally  to  evil,  that  he  is  given  to  the  sins 
of  selfishness,  pride,  and  jealousy. 

Hope,  then,  but  not  too  much.  For  one  must  discover  as 
he  works  with  men  and  women  their  weaknesses  as  well  as 
the  strengths:  as  Alan  Paton  wrote  recently,  “My  discovery  of 
the  complexity  of  human  nature  was  accompanied  by  another 
— the  discovery  of  the  complexity  and  irrationality  of  human 
motive,  the  discovery  that  one  would  love  and  hate  simul- 
taneously, be  honest  and  cheat,  be  arrogant  and  humble,  be 
any  pair  of  opposites  that  one  had  supposed  to  be  mutually 
exclusive”  ( Saturday  Review,  September  9,  1967). 

The  presence  of  Mennonite  and  other  Christian  workers 
of  North  America  in  Africa  is  a statement  of  faith  in  the 
African  nations  and  churches.  And  where  the  state  functions 
incompatibly  with  one’s  ideals  of  freedom,  or  the  church 
opposite  to  one’s  theology,  one  must  identify  with  the 


aspirations  of  the  common  people  for  basic  needs  of  health, 
education,  and  faith;  to  keep  an  eye  always  for  the  people; 
to  let  the  state — and  church — use  him,  his  training,  and 
his  gifts  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  Such  a belief  rarely 
works  itself  out  easily  for  the  Christian  servant,  but  needs 
realism  blended  with  hope. 

That  possibly  is  the  chief  message  which  the  presence  of 
a Christian  worker  makes  anywhere  in  the  world:  that  there 
is  hope — seasoned  by  realism.  And  that  we  are  not  miser- 
able men,  who  have  hope  in  this  life  only.  D 


The  Love  of  God 

Why  do  you  love  one  person  and  hate  another?  Or  why 
do  you  like  one  person  and  not  another?  It  is  probably  be- 
cause of  the  way  that  person  treats  you.  If  a person  helps 
you  in  time  of  need  and  is  friendly,  it  is  easy  to  love  that 
person  and  do  good  to  him  when  he  is  in  need. 

Now  God’s  love  is  not  like  men’s.  Men  generally  love 
those  who  love  them  and  hate  those  who  hate  them.  God 
loves  those  who  hate  Him  as  well  as  those  who  love  Him. 
A key  verse  in  the  Bible  tells  us  that  “God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.  The  word 
"world”  means  those  who  are  out  of  harmony  with  God 
and  disobedient  to  His  will. 

The  Apostle  Paul  on  this  question  wrote,  “While  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  In  the  same  setting 
he  says  that  while  men  were  helpless  and  enemies  of  God, 
He  loved  them.  The  conclusion  is  that  God  loves  everyone 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  does  not  matter  about  his 
nationality  or  his  race.  God’s  love  is  without  partiality. 

Maybe  a more  difficult  question  is:  Why  does  God  love 
everyone?  One  who  lived  very  close  to  Jesus  and  recorded 
His  words  wrote,  “God  is  love.”  The  very  essence  of  God 
is  love.  God  made  man  to  have  dominion  over  His  creation. 
But  just  because  man  disobeyed  God  did  not  cause  Him 
to  stop  loving. 

Jesus  told  a story  about  a son  who  wanted  his  part  of 
the  inheritance  from  his  father  so  that  he  could  leave 
home.  He  lived  wickedly,  wasting  the  money.  When  he 
came  to  the  end  of  himself,  he  returned  home.  His  father 
was  watching  and  waiting  for  his  return.  A father’s  embrace 
and  kiss  restored  the  son  to  the  family  circle.  God  loves 
His  children. 

God  loves  by  giving  before  it  is  asked  or  even  known  to 
be  needed.  God  loved  the  world  so  much  that  He  gave  His 
Son  to  be  a Redeemer  for  lost  man.  The  Son  was  obedient, 
doing  His  Father’s  will.  Since  sin  is  a terrible  thing  which 
breaks  relationships,  it  needed  healing.  Jesus  died  for  all 
that  they  might  be  restored  in  fellowship  with  God.  Since 
Christ  paid  the  penalty  for  sin,  it  is  faith  in  Him  which 
restores  this  broken  relationship. 

Many  people  do  not  know  the  love  of  God  because  they 
have  not  responded  to  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  God 
does  not  love. 

— Willis  L.  Breckbill 
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V.  The  Believers'  Church  of  the  Future 


Models  for  a New  Church  By  Maynard  Shelly 


Martin  Luther  had  a goal.  He  wanted  to  purge  the  church 
of  his  day  of  all  the  corruptions  that  had  come  to  it  in  the 
fifteen  hundred  years  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  wanted  a 
New  Testament  church,  a pure  church,  and  a church  with 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

All  reformers  share  this  goal.  But  Luther  failed.  Even 
those  who  differed  with  Luther’s  efforts  for  not  going  far 
enough  also  failed.  The  search  for  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament  always  falls  short  of  that  impossible  goal. 

But  the  tests  of  time  are  beginning  to  show  that  some 
reformers  did  better  than  others.  The  Anabaptists,  inspired 
by  Luther  and  Zwingli,  formed  simple  congregations  of  be- 
lievers practicing  voluntary  adult  baptism,  a community  life 
based  on  a covenant  to  support  each  other  in  the  Christian 
life,  and  an  aggressive  witness  in  which  all  took  part. 

Even  Luther  recommended  this  form  of  church  life,  accord- 
ing to  George  H.  Williams,  Harvard  professor  of  divinity. 
Luther  prepared  an  order  of  worship  in  Latin  and  one  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  both  for  use  in  the  churches. 
"And  then  a third  form  for  the  devout  and  disciplined,” 
Williams  told  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the  Believers’ 
Church  this  summer.  “Luther  . . . presents  an  evangelical 
conventicle  meeting  devoutly  in  a house,  studying  Scripture, 
baptizing  in  faith,  sharing  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  singing  the 
Psalms.  ...  It  would  almost  have  met  all  the  specifications 
of  the  Anabaptists  he  otherwise  so  un-understandingly  and 
haughtily  opposed.’’ 

Too  Dangerous 

Though  Luther  had  the  plan  for  a believers  church,  he 
never  used  it,  because  "he  said  it’s  too  dangerous  to  im- 
plement.” 

But  the  Anabaptists  led  by  Conrad  Grebel  and  later  by 
Menno  Simons  and  others  did  just  that.  In  this  day  when 
talk  of  renewal  is  common  in  the  church,  models  of  a re- 
newed church  are  needed. 

Three  sources  are  available:  the  Bible,  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  our  experiences  today.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
pick  one  and  ignore  the  other  two.  All  of  them  go  together. 

Study  of  the  Bible  is  providing  us  with  a new  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  community  of  believers  in  God’s 
plan  of  salvation.  The  heritage  of  the  Reformation  has 
caused  us  to  look  at  man  in  his  isolation  as  he  comes  before 
his  God  to  be  justified  by  his  faith.  He  brings  in  his  hand 
no  gift  or  deed  to  buy  his  salvation. 

“That  God  is  gracious  to  me  is  the  good  news  that 
Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  Kierkegaard,  and  today  both  Rudolf 

Maynard  Shelly,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  editor  of  The  Mennonite.  This  is  the  last  of 
a series  consisting  of  a report  on  the  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the  Believers’ 
Church  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  26-30. 


Bultmann  and  Billy  Graham,  in  their  different  ways  have 
derived  from  Luther,  and  have  labored  to  keep  unclouded 
by  any  effort  to  derive  from  it  or  base  it  upon  a social  pro- 
gram or  any  other  work  of  man,”  says  John  Howard  Yoder, 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries. 

“This  assumption,  to  put  it  crudely,  that  Paul  was  a 
Lutheran,  is  now  being  dismantled  under  the  impact  of  the 
exegetical  theology  of  this  century,’  he  adds. 

The  work  of  God  is  the  calling  of  a people,  whether  in 
the  Old  Covenant  or  the  New.  . . . That  men  are  called 
together  to  a new  social  wholeness  is  itself  the  work  of  God 
that  gives  meaning  to  history  from  which  both  personal  con- 
version, whereby  individuals  are  called  into  this  meaning,  and 
missionary  instrumentalities  are  derived.” 

So  the  idea  of  a believers’  church  is  rooted  in  the  Bible. 
Before  we  put  it  into  practice,  we  do  well  to  see  how  other 
people  have  adapted  these  ideas  for  their  situation.  Here  we 
can  learn  from  church  history. 

We  know  about  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  who 
made  limited  changes  in  the  church  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  we  have  heard  little  of  those  who  made  a radical  change 
in  the  form  of  the  church.  The  Anabaptists  and  others 
practicing  the  believers’  church  started  out  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  Luther  did,  but  when  he  stopped,  they  kept  on 
going. 

“The  built-in  compromises  of  the  church-state  structure 
took  their  toll  even  in  the  thought  processes  of  the  Re- 
formers,” says  William  R.  Estep,  Jr.,  professor  of  church 
history  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

"Luther’s  loss  of  confidence  in  the  common  man  and  his 
fear  of  the  Schw'drmer  [fanatics,  a name  he  applied  to  the 
Anabaptists]  caused  him  to  restructure  the  church  along 
lines  very  similar  to  Rome.  . . . For  Luther,  the  prince 
took  the  place  of  the  bishop  and  all  born  within  the 
Lutheran  prince’s  territory  were  baptized  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  those  born  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.” 

Voluntary  Fellowship 

The  Anabaptists  dared  to  challenge  the  established  author- 
ities of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  formed  fellowships  which 
Christians  chose  voluntarily  to  join,  expressing  their  commit- 
ment in  the  act  of  adult  baptism.  (Since  most  had  been 
baptized  in  the  state  church,  their  enemies  called  them  re- 
baptizers  or  Anabaptists. ) 

“The  concept  of  the  believers’  church  first  found  its 
clearest  expression  and  most  consistent  implementation  in 
the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,”  says 
Estep. 
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In  a short  time  their  movement  spread  rapidly  across 
Europe.  But  the  price  they  paid  for  their  simple  faith  and 
for  their  initial  success  was  bloody.  Persecuted  both  by 
Catholics  and  other  Protestants,  they  lost  their  leaders 
through  imprisonment  and  execution.  Persecution  was  more 
than  physical.  It  extended  even  to  the  writing  of  history 
where  their  name  was  defamed  and  scorned.  The  written 
witnesses  of  their  achievements  were  hidden  from  the  schol- 
ars and  the  historians. 

But  this  light  could  not  be  suppressed  permanently.  First 
scholars  among  the  Mennonites,  the  genetic  descendants  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  then  scholars  from  other  traditions  be- 
gan to  look  for  evidence  about  the  quality  of  the  believers 
church  witness. 

“In  this  country,  John  Horsch  and  his  son-in-law  Harold 
S.  Bender  became  the  pioneer  evangelists  in  the  revival  of 
Anabaptist  studies.  Robert  Friedmann  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions in  the  discovery  and  editing  of  heretofore  little- 
known  source  materials,”  reports  Estep. 

“However,  it  was  Franklin  H.  Littell’s  The  Anabaptist 
View  of  the  Church  in  1952  which  called  attention  to  the 
new  era  in  Anabaptist  studies  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  single  work.” 

The  first  bibliography  of  Anabaptist  source  material 
carried  5,000  entries.  A new  edition,  currently  in  progress, 
will  list  25,000. 

“It  now  appears  that  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
must  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  fresh  knowledge  now 
available,”  says  Estep.  “For  do  we  not  have  a situation 
comparable  to  that  presented  to  the  New  Testament  scholars 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  or  to  the  historians 
of  the  early  church  created  by  the  discovery  of  the  Nag 
Hammadi  Gnostic  library?” 

The  impact  of  this  new  evidence  is  stimulating  a study  of 
the  believers  church  by  the  Quakers,  the  Brethren,  the 
Baptists,  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  God,  and 
many  other  groups  who  have  inherited  the  Anabaptist  vision 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  Conference  on  the  Concept  of  the 
Believers’  Church  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  last  June  is  further 
evidence  of  an  awakened  interest. 

Preparation  for  Renewal 

S*udy  of  the  experiences  of  the  Anabaptists  and  those 
who  have  practiced  the  believers’  church  vision  prepares  the 
church  of  today  for  renewal.  “We  have  to  go  to  the  people 
who  can  help  us  understand  the  universal  priesthood,”  says 
Franklin  H.  Littell,  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 
“Any  candid  witness  will  have  to  agree  that  we  can  get 
help  from  our  free  church  fathers  on  this  issue  better  than 
from  the  people  who  would  have  regarded  these  things  as  a 
nightmare.” 

He  lamented  the  fact  that  American  religious  thought  has 
"been  drawing  its  supplies  through  a tunnel  which  . . . 
reaches  back  mostly  to  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli,  and  then 
once  in  a while  to  those  minor  figures.” 

This  latter  group  of  people  include  the  Anabaptists.  “As 
a matter  of  fact,  those  minor  figures  dealt  with  issues  and 


left  witness  on  them  which  are  much  more  helpful  to  us 
today  than  the  so-called  major  people. 

But  though  study  of  the  Bible  and  history  can  help  us,  we 
still  have  to  face  the  life  of  today.  The  issues  are  similar, 
yet  different. 

And  present  church  life  has  developed  a serious  division. 
“Congregations  are  split  down  the  middle,”  says  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  “on  whether  it  is  the  church’s  job  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  to  save  souls.  . . . Another  way  of 
stating  the  cleavage  is  between  those  who  value  an  ex- 
perienced faith  and  those  for  whom  religion  is  no  more 
than  to  do  justice  and  to  love  kindness.  But  this  cannot  go 
on.” 

Many  Christians  are  aware  of  the  problem,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  grapple  with  it.  “Congregations  respond  to 
one  or  the  other,  but  seldom  to  both.  When  they  work  at 
both,  it’s  as  though  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.” 

Salvation  applies  to  the  social  order  as  well  as  to  the 
individual.  It  is  “both  individual  and  social  and  churches 
must  therefore  find  ways  to  express  this  fact  both  theo- 
logically and  practically.” 

He  added,  “I  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  theological 
and  cultural  moment  for  a new  formulation  of  the  faith. 

Models  of  Believers'  Church 

Burkholder  found  the  model  for  the  believers’  church  in 
recent  experiences.  “A  paradigm  of  the  believers’  church  may 
have  appeared  to  us  in  recent  years  in  unexpected  places, 
he  said.  “I  refer  to  the  early  days  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  when  under  the  direction  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  a number  of  churches  in  Montgomery  and  other  places, 
brought  together,  in  a unique  way,  evangelical  piety,  pro- 
phetic speech,  and  social  action.” 

Evangelical  theology  meshed  with  political  analysis  and 
social  witness.  “In  many  religious  assemblies  on  civil  rights, 
there  was,  oddly  enough,  no  such  thing  as  a conscious 
transition  from  the  religious  to  the  secular,  from  this  world 
to  the  next,  from  the  call  of  Christ  to  the  call  to  the  prison. 
Social  protest  was  grounded  in  a theology  of  the  cross. 
Social  action  was  not  an  artificial  appendage  to  religious 
thought,  but  an  evangelical  religious  act  ...  a new  form  of 
congregational  life.” 

Another  model  of  the  believers’  church  is  the  Church  of 
the  Savior  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  “has  risen  up  to 
challenge  the  very  foundation  of  church  life.” 

Burkholder  described  the  believers’  church  as  being  both 
a prophetic  community  and  a healing  community. 

“A  prophetic  community  informed  by  prophetic  faith”  is 
open  to  the  possibility  of  God’s  revelation.  It  is  the  listening 
community  and  a community  of  study.  This  is  the  church 
that  helps  church  people  respond  to  the  need  “to  know  how 
to  respond  as  Christians  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.” 
This  is  “an  external  problem,  the  problem  t)f  the  meaning  of 
history,  the  eschatological  problem,  the  problem  of  the  future.” 

But  the  community  can  serve  opposite  needs  for  healing 
by  “creating  a community  where  the  plight  of  the  individual 
may  be  freely  discussed.”  Here  the  believers’  church  pro- 
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vides  resources  to  “cope  with  the  problems  of  personal 
authenticity  and  need  for  wholeness.  This  is  the  “internal 
problem,  variously  stated  as  the  problem  of  alienation,  es- 
trangement, and  guilt.  ” 

Can  the  church  be  renewed?  Can  the  church  find  new 
forms?  Burkholder  hopes  so,  but  others  had  their  doubts 
and  concerns  about  reforms  that  might  move  too  fast. 

“I’m  not  closed  to  new  forms  of  the  ministry,”  said  Dale 
Moody,  professor  of  theology  at  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 


logical Seminary.  “But  let’s  not  go  gung  ho  in  the  sense 
that  everything  that’s  old  is  being  discarded  now.  Let  me 
see  them  do  it.  They’ve  had  a lot  of  conferences,  done  a 
lot  of  studies,  written  a lot  of  books,  but  let  me  see  them 
do  it.  And  I think  many  will  do  it.  But  let’s  not  scuttle 
these  old  creaky  boats  we’ve  been  paddling  around  until 
we  re  sure  these  others  will  float.” 

The  believers’  church  is  a boat,  biblical,  historical,  and 
modern.  It  will  float.  It  waits  for  Christians  to  use  it.  D 


Enjoying  Ephesians 

The  Real  and  the  Ideal  Family 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 


Ephesians  5:21—6:9 

A model  Jew,  in  his  morning  prayer,  gave  thanks  to  God 
that  he  had  not  made  him  a “Gentile,  a slave,  or  a wom- 
an.” 

A famous  Greek,  Demosthenes,  said,  “We  have  concubines 
for  the  sake  of  daily  cohabitation;  we  have  wives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  children  legitimately,  and  of  having  a faithful 
guardian  for  all  our  household  affairs.” 

Seneca,  a great  Roman  scholar,  stated  that  women  dated 
the  years  by  the  names  of  their  husbands. 

Paul,  the  great  exponent  of  the  Christian  religion,  said, 
‘Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it.” 

The  New  Testament  teaching  about  women,  in  contrast  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  as  noted  above,  was  like  a pearl  in 
an  immoral  world.  The  entire  moral  atmosphere  of  the  first- 
century  world  was  adulterous.  Indeed,  A.  W.  Verrall,  the 
great  classical  scholar,  claimed  that  the  disease  from  which 
ancient  civilization  died  was  a low  view  of  woman. 

Every  modern  woman,  excluding  none,  should  be  a humble 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  owes  Him  a debt  she  can  never 
hope  to  repay.  Today  she  can  stand  beside  her  husband  a 
recognized  equal,  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  a pawn 
or  a “thing.” 

Paul’s  call  to  a new  fidelity,  a new  purity,  and  a new  fel- 
lowship cleansed  homelife  in  the  ancient  world  and  still 
abides  today.  True,  in  real  life  we  fall  far  below  this  great 
ideal,  but  the  ideal  is  here,  and  how  it  has  blessed  the  world 
for  good!  It  has  enfranchised,  ennobled,  and  given  women 
their  proper  rights. 

The  Wife  Is  Summoned  to  Submission  5:21-23 

“It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  whom  I married  as  of 
how  I married,”  said  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  as  she  described 
the  failure  of  her  first  marriage.  She  insisted  that  the  solu- 
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tion  for  unhappy  homes  is  not  divorce  but  of  right  attitudes 
in  marriage,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 

The  wife  who  recognizes  that  her  husband  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Corporation  of  The  Home  and  considers  herself 
the  Vice-Chairman,  and  then  functions  on  that  level  of 
understanding,  has  taken  a long  step  toward  home  stability 
and  happiness.  Husband  and  wife  are  partners,  not  competi- 
tors. She  encourages  his  headship  instead  of  bristling  against 
it.  Virginia  Graham,  the  famous  television  personality,  is 
outspoken  in  her  opinion  that  the  woman  must  recognize  the 
husband  as  the  head  of  the  home. 

The  Husband  Is  Summoned  to  Love  5:24-32 

Paul’s  supply  of  advice  to  the  husbands  is  liberal  indeed. 
“Hubby’s  first,  second,  and  last  duty  to  his  wife  is  to  love 
her,”  said  Paul.  He  starts  on  this  note,  expands  it,  departs 
from  it  briefly  to  make  a spiritual  application,  then  imme- 
diately comes  back  to  the  same  point. 

What,  love  her  when  she  is  contrary,  sickly,  unapprecia- 
tive, etc.,  etc.?  Yes,  love  her! 

Where  else  in  all  literature  is  love  spelled  out  with  such  a 
sense  of  realism?  This  is  not  a Romeo  type  of  love  spent  in 
mooning  over  some  idealistic  Juliet,  but  a love  that  takes  into 
account  the  daily  realities  of  life.  This  is  the  kind  of  love  that 
does  not  run  to  the  courts  at  the  first  sign  of  a disagree- 
ment pleading  gross  neglect  of  duty  and  extreme  cruelty.  No, 
it  applies  the  lubricant  of  highly  motivated  Christian  love  to 
the  threatening  family  situation. 

Size  up  these  emotional  qualities  as  insurance  against  di- 
vorce; note  that  these  are  the  insurance  premiums  that  guar- 
antee a happy  home. 

1.  Sacrificial  love  (v.  25).  This  term  smacks  of  costliness. 
More  than  one  thousand  times  every  day  some  judge  in  the 
United  States  raps  his  gavel  on  the  bench  and  says,  “Divorce 
granted,”  thus  dashing  into  splinters  another  fond  dream  of  a 
happy  home.  How  many  of  these  divorces  would  never  hap- 
pen if  the  husband  would  love  more  sacrificially?  Of  course 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  matter,  but  one  side  is  the  hus- 
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band’s  either  with  the  willingness  to  love  when  it  really 
costs  or  the  unwillingness  to  love  so  deeply. 

2.  Holy  love  (vv.  26,  27).  Every  husband  who  thinks  his 
wife  is  an  angel  ultimately  discovers  that  she  actually  does 
have  feet  of  clay.  Can  he  still  love  her  when  he  sees  her 
faults?  (The  question  can  be  turned  around  too.)  Now  is  when 
his  love  is  really  needed.  True  love  is  a cleanser  and  purifier. 
Any  love  which  drags  a person  down,  or  coarsens  instead  of 
refines  character  is  not  true  love.  The  same  holds  true  if  it 
weakens  moral  fiber  or  worsens  a person  in  any  way.  The 
strongest  influence  against  philandering  is  this  same  holy  love. 

3.  Caring  love  (vv.  28,  29).  An  international  lady  student 
from  the  Near  East  visited  an  industrious  Canadian  farmer 
who  always  had  a little  more  work  then  he  could  quite  get 
done.  The  student,  wishing  to  be  helpful,  suggested  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  marry  another  wife,  with  the  idea,  of 
course,  that  thus  he  would  secure  another  permanent  serv- 
ant. Needless  to  say,  the  suggestion  did  not  set  very  well 
with  the  farmer’s  wife. 

The  love  that  Christ  inspires  in  the  husband  cherishes  the 
wife  and  makes  him  truly  unselfish.  He  does  not  marry  for 
convenience  nor  to  extract  free  service  from  his  companion. 

4.  Unbreakable  love  (vv.  30,  31).  True  love  leaves  and 
cleaves.  The  husband  leaves  the  parental  roof  for  good  and 
forms  a new  unit  with  his  wife  that  takes  over  all  priorities 
in  human  relations,  absolutely  all.  He  no  more  thinks  of 
separating  from  his  wife  than  he  does  of  tearing  a limb 
from  his  body.  It  is  helpful  if  the  parents  on  both  sides  rec- 
ognize this  new  unit  very  clearly  and  support  it  in  every 
way. 

5.  Love  in  the  Lord  (vv.  32,  33).  Are  you  married?  All  the 
sacred  intimacies  and  highest  joys  you  have  found  in  your 
marriage  are  required  to  serve  as  a suitable  illustration  to 
show  the  closeness  and  love  that  exists  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  own  people.  Nevertheless,  the  marriage  relationship 
is  a reality  in  itself  even  though  it  serves  as  a good  illus- 
tration for  this  great  divine  relationship.  Marriage  is  a most 
sacred,  holy,  and  blessed  human  institution,  including  not  only 
two  partners,  but  three,  with  Christ  as  the  most  important  of 
the  three. 

Children  Are  Summoned  to  Obedience  6:1-4 

If  the  Christian  faith  did  a lot  for  women,  it  did  even  more 
for  children.  In  pre-Christian  civilizations,  even  as  in  heathen 
civilizations  today,  there  was  a callousnesses  and  unimagin- 
able cruelty  toward  children.  Sickly  or  deformed  children 
were  frequently  drowned.  Sometimes  children  were  abandoned 
and  perished  or  were  rescued  by  others  and  raised  for  the 
slave  market. 

Should  some  caustic  critic  sneeringly  ask,  “What  has  Chris- 
tianity ever  done  for  the  world?”  just  point  to  a child  and 
say,  “There.” 

The  virtue  of  obedience  to  parents  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  American  scene  to  our  sorrow  and  everyone’s 
loss.  The  pendulum  has  swung  from  the  extreme  of  neg- 
lect to  the  other  extreme  of  pampering  them  by  giving  them 
too  much  and  requiring  too  little. 

The  biblical  counsel  to  obedience  and  honor  is  still  the 


children’s  best  guarantee  to  a happy,  useful  life.  Here  is 
portrayed  the  contrast  between  the  nagging  of  unwise  par- 
ents that  results  in  a broken  spirit  and  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  Christian  parents.  Good  discipline  includes  encour- 
agement, guidance,  and  inspiration.  As  Luther  said,  “Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  that  is  true,  but  beside  the  rod 
keep  an  apple  to  give  him  when  he  has  done  well.” 

Employees  Are  Summoned  to  Faithfulness  6:5-8 

The  present  American  working  force  is  just  a fraction 
above  the  60,000,000  slave  population  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  Paul’s  day.  Some  slave  owners  were  good  to  their  slaves, 
but  they  were  the  exception.  Basically,  the  lot  of  slaves  was 
grim  and  terrible. 

Today  employees  are  demanding  more  and  more  pay  for 
less  and  less  work.  In  addition,  working  conditions  must  be 
safe  and  pleasant  or  else  workers  go  on  strike.  Fringe  bene- 
fits, if  such  a term  was  known  in  Paul’s  day,  were  probably 
the  few  remaining  hair  of  a nearly  bald  man.  But  thanks  to 
high  wages  and  liberal  fringe  benefits  today,  the  ordinary 
garden  variety  of  employee  lives  more  comfortably  than 
royalty  of  old. 

Labor’s  problems  today  are  not  as  much  economic  as  re- 
ligious. The  secret  of  good  workmanship,  whether  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  or  today,  is  not  higher  pay,  more  generous 
fringe  benefits,  or  better  working  conditions,  but  whether  it 
is  done  for  God. 

Employers  Are  Summoned  to  Fairness  6:9 

In  the  ancient  world  the  employer-employee  relations 
were  found  pretty  much  right  in  the  home  and  the  family. 
Today  capital  and  labor  have  both  grown  to  impersonal 
giants  often  at  great  enmity  with  each  other.  Ultimately  em- 
ployers are  employees  (servants)  too.  The  richest  and  most 
affluent  American  entrepreneur  has  to  give  an  accounting  to 
his  superior,  God.  Over  both  employee  and  employer  hangs 
“the  democracy  of  the  judgment  day.”  Neither  the  “rights 
of  capital”  nor  the  "rights  of  labor”  should  concern  us  as 
much  as  our  duty  to  serve  the  Lord. 

The  application  of  Christian  principles  in  this  realm  of 
life  is  as  sure  to  bring  wholeness  and  health  to  all  of  life 
as  it  is  to  be  Christian  in  any  other  sphere  of  living. 

A Happy  Home 

Parents  should  set  a good  example  of  courtesy  in  the  home 
by  treating  their  children  with  friendly  respect  just  as  they 
logically  expect  courtesy  and  good  manners  in  return  toward 
themselves,  toward  other  adults,  and  all  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Children  should  learn  at  a relatively  early  age  that 
courtesy  and  good  manners  toward  others  make  them  better 
liked  by  everyone  and  make  life  easier  and  more  pleasant  for 
everyone  concerned.  A cardinal  rule  of  etiquette  for  every 
home  should  be  respect  for  the  privacy  of  others.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  knock  on  closed  doors  before  entering 
and  they  learn  this  lesson  best  when  their  parents  show  them 
the  same  courtesy. 
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The  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  and  Its  Work 

By  John  E.  Lapp 


Since  the  days  of  World  War  I the  Mennonite  General 
Conference  has  maintained  an  active  committee  responsible 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  church  with  respect  to  our 
historic  peace  position,  to  lead  in  a teaching  program  on 
matters  related  to  peace  and  war,  and  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  young  men  who  take  their  position 
as  conscientious  objectors.  When  first  appointed  in  1917  the 
committee  was  known  as  the  Military  Problems  Committee. 
After  1921  it  was  called  the  Peace  Problems  Committee. 

Early  Letter 

In  1915,  before  the  appointment  of  the  first  committee. 
General  Conference  addressed  a letter  to  President  Wilson 
stating  the  peace  position  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  express- 
ing “appreciation  of  the  religious  principles  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  our  people  in  the  United  States  during  previous  occasions 
of  war,”  and  desiring  “to  commend  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  and  maintain  peaceable  relations  with  Europe 
and  Mexico.”  This  letter  was  drafted  by  a committee  con- 
sisting of  George  R.  Brunk,  S.  F.  Coffman,  and  J.  E.  Hartz- 
ler. 

During  World  War  1 the  Military  Problems  Committee  rep- 
resented the  church  to  the  government  in  behalf  of  our  young 
men  who  were  drafted.  They  visited  these  men  in  the  camps 
and  helped  to  solve  the  numerous  problems  which  confronted 
the  church  in  those  trying  times. 

In  1921  the  Peace  Problems  Committee  (consisting  of 
Aaron  Loucks,  S.  G.  Shetler,  D.  D.  Miller,  L.  O.  King,  and 
E.  L.  Frey)  circulated  throughout  the  brotherhood  a petition 
protesting  against  a proposed  program  of  universal  military 
training.  This  petition,  which  was  signed  by  more  than 
20,000  brethren  and  sisters,  reads  as  follows: 

“Believing  all  war  to  be  a violation  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  whose  life  and  principles  we  believe  is  our  supreme 
law,  we  feel  that  we  must  also  avoid  having  any  part  in 
military  training,  therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  humbly 
plead  your  honorable  body  that  it  pass  no  laws  which  will 
force  militarism  upon  those  who  have  religious  convictions 
against  it.  We  are  confident  that  the  passing  of  military 
laws  which  would  not  excuse  nonresistant  Christians  would 
mean  to  send  thousands  of  young  men  to  military  prisons, 
and  no  government  desires  this.” 


John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee. 


Peace  Problems  Committee  Appointed 

In  1925  a new  Peace  Problems  Committee  was  appointed, 
with  the  following  persons  serving  as  the  American  section: 
E.  L.  Frey,  O.  O.  Miller,  C.  L.  Graber.  The  Canadian  sec- 
tion was  E.  S.  Hallman,  S.  F.  Coffman,  J.  Wesley  Witmer. 
This  committee  in  1925  launched  a threefold  program:  (a) 
peace  education  within  the  church;  (b)  keeping  the  govern- 
ment informed  of  our  peace  position;  (c)  a peace  witness  to 
other  Christians. 

In  1933  the  Peace  Problems  Committee  reported  to  the 
General  Conference  in  which  the  program  “b”  was  defined 
as  follows:  “Representing  the  church  to  the  state  in  its 
[the  church  s peace  position]  applications,”  thus  implying 
something  more  than  asking  for  legal  recognition  of  con- 
scientious objection.  On  March  2,  1927,  the  Peace  Problems 
Committee  sent  the  following  letter  to  William  E.  Borah, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

“The  Mennonite  Church  has  since  its  beginning,  402 
years  ago,  maintained  its  present  testimony  against  war. 
The  consciences  and  convictions  of  our  people,  guided  as 
we  believe  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  kept  us  from  ac- 
tive part  or  encouragement  of  wars. 

“It  was  largely  because  of  belief  in  this  principle  and 
in  the  face  of  a growing  militarism  in  central  Europe  that 
our  forefathers  so  readily  accepted  William  Penn’s  invita- 
tion to  become  citizens  of  his  new  colony.  We  appreciate 
most  profoundly  the  blessings  and  the  privileges  that  have 
come  to  us  during  a two-centuries  citizenship  in  what  has 
become  the  United  States  of  America. 

“Just  as  we  believe  it  possible  for  a Christian  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  good  will  towards  his  fellowman,  wheth- 
er friend  or  enemy,  in  any  or  all  of  life’s  relationships, 
and  in  fact  believe  that  this  is  the  most  effective  for  good 
to  his  fellowman,  and  really  the  only  permanent  effective 
attitude  for  him  to  maintain,  so  we  also  believe  that  the 
same  principles  apply  as  between  nations.  To  the  extent 
that  a nation’s  ideals  are  Christian,  to  that  extent  can 
permanent  peace  come  between  it  and  other  nations. 

“We  believe  that  where  there  is  the  will  every  inter- 
national issue  can  be  adjusted  without  resort  to  armed 
force. 

“We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  hold  this 
more  important  than  all  considerations  of  the  rights  of 
property. 
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“In  the  light  of  this  our  historic  attitude  on  questions 
of  peace  and  war  we  note  with  much  satisfaction  various 
steps  recently  taken  by  our  government.  Among  those 
tending  to  these  ends  we  note  the  following: 

“(1)  The  President's  attitude  on  the  Crusier  Building 
Program  now  before  Congress. 

“(2)  The  government’s  recent  invitation  to  the  leading 
powers,  looking  to  another  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  begun  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

“(3)  For  the  oft-repeated  words  of  our  President  at 
Omaha  and  other  places,  holding  up  the  ideals  of  interna- 
tional relationships  through  friendship  and  understanding 
rather  than  through  terror  or  force. 

“(4)  For  the  attitude  expressed  in  your  own  Resolution 
toward  the  Outlawry  of  War’  as  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  December  9,  1926. 

“For  these  attitudes  and  movements  we  thank  God  and 
our  government  and  will  continue  to  pray  that  they  may 
more  and  more  represent  the  mind  of  our  country. 

“It  is,  however,  also  because  of  this  belief  that  we  note 
with  grave  concern  and  some  alarm  some  present  oppos- 
ing and  seemingly  growing  tendencies.  Of  these  we  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

“(1)  The  growing  list  of  universities,  colleges,  and  high 
schools  in  which  courses  in  military  training  are  given  and 
made  compulsory. 

“(2)  The  increasing  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  our 
young  men  to  join  the  annual  citizen  military  training 
camps.  We  understand  that  the  war  department  is  sponsor- 
ing both  these  movements. 

“(3)  Our  present  relationships  with  Mexico  and  Nicara- 
gua. Surely  the  principles  involved  in  both  cases  are  ar- 
bitrable. 

“(4)  The  present  movement  of  troops  to  China.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  less  of  warships  and  gunboats  in  that  re- 
gion, the  better  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  in  that  war-torn  and  bleeding  land. 

“We  as  representatives  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  United 
States  pray  that  our  government  may  in  every  way  pos- 
sible build  up  and  encourage  efforts  and  ways  leading  to 
a guarantee  of  international  peace  and  urge  that  your  own 
efforts  may  continually  be  to  the  end  that  the  United 
States  lead  in  this  crusade  for  peace.  To  the  same  end  we 
implore  that  steps  be  taken  to  discourage  all  movements 
that  may  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

“To  these  ends  our  supplications  will  continue  to  ascend 
to  Providence.  Humbly  and  most  respectfully  yours, 

MENNONITE  PEACE  PROBLEMS  COMMITTEE 
President  - E.  L.  Frey 
Secretary  - Orie  O.  Miller.” 

The  above  by  way  of  introduction  gives  us  a background 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Problems  Committee,  and 
the  ideals  that  were  held  by  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  the  policies  and  program  of  this  committee. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Peace  Problems  Committee  nu- 
merous books  and  pamphlets  have  been  provided  for  the 


Mennonite  Church.  In  1937  a position  paper  was  written  by 
the  committee  and  was  adopted  by  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference  at  Turner,  Oregon,  entitled  Peace , War,  and  Mil- 
itary Service.  In  1951  a more  comprehensive  statement,  A 
Declaration  of  Christian  Faith  and  Commitment  with  Respect 
to  Peace,  War,  and  Nonresistance,  was  adopted  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church  by  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference  at  Goshen,  Indiana.  Both  of  these  statements 
have  been  used  as  supporting  evidence  by  young  men  who 
are  seeking  to  be  recognized  as  conscientious  objectors  to 
war.  These  statements  have  also  been  used  quite  frequently 
in  conversations  with  Presidents,  Senators,  and  Congressmen, 
as  well  as  other  government  officials.  It  has  been  a very  ef- 
fective means  of  familiarizing  our  lawmakers  with  the  peace 
position  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  late  Brother  Harold  S.  Bender,  who  served  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Peace  Problems  Committee  from  1935  to 
1962,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  development  of  the 
above-named  statements  and  in  helping  the  church  to  under- 
stand and  vocalize  the  historic  position  of  faith  as  it  pertains 
to  our  peace  witness.  With  the  passing  of  Brother  Bender 
in  1962  a number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel 
of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  and  Social  Relations 

In  1939  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  established 
another  committee  to  deal  with  the  pressing  problems  of 
labor  unions.  This  committee  was  called  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  Guy  F.  Hershberger  was  the  secre- 
tary of  this  committee  from  its  beginning.  In  1941  this  com- 
mittee presented  a statement  to  the  General  Conference 
which  was  adopted  and  has  continued  to  be  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church  on  industrial  relations.  Very 
soon  after  this  committee  was  organized,  other  areas  of  con- 
cern were  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  group,  and  in  1951 
it  became  known  as  the  Committee  on  Economic  and  Social 
Relations. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  concerns  of 
the  Peace  Problems  Committee  and  those  of  the  Committee 
on  Economic  and  Social  Relations,  conversations  were  begun 
about  1955  looking  toward  the  eventual  merger  of  the  two 
committees.  This  merger  finally  occurred  in  1965.  Presently 
the  committee  is  officially  known  as  the  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns. 

Guy  F.  Hershberger  served  the  Committee  on  Economic 
and  Social  Relations  as  its  executive  secretary  on  a one- 
third-time  basis  until  the  merger  of  the  two  committees  in 
1965.  He  also  served  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Peace 
Problems  Committee  on  a half-time  basis  beginning  in  1959. 
Brother  Hershberger  was  very  well  qualified  for  both  of  these 
assignments  because  of  his  training  and  his  experiences  in 
witnessing  and  in  writing  in  both  fields. 

In  1965  Brother  Hershberger  relinquished  his  work  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  merged  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns,  in  order  to  devote  his  full  time  to  writing. 
Brother  Paul  Peachey,  who  is  a trained  sociologist,  accepted 
the  assignment  of  executive  secretary  for  the  new  committee 
for  the  biennium  1965-1967.  When  Brother  Peachey  began 
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his  assignment  with  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns,  he  was  actively  engaged  as  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Peace  Mission.  He  agreed  to  give  one 
fourth  of  his  time  to  the  Church  Peace  Mission  and  three 
fourths  of  his  time  to  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns.  With  his  office  located  in  Washington,  he  was 
able  to  feel  some  of  the  influences  of  our  national,  political 
world  as  it  comes  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  church. 

Brother  Hershberger  continued  to  serve  the  committee  as 
the  associate  executive  secretary,  but  did  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  writing.  His  counsels  were  always  very  meaningful 
and  much  appreciated.  Now  in  1967  Brother  Hershberger 
wants  to  be  relieved  of  committee  responsibilities  entirely, 
so  that  he  can  devote  his  time  to  writing.  Brother  Peachey 
has  resigned  as  the  executive  secretary  and  has  entered  his 
chosen  field  of  research  and  teaching.  Walton  Hackman, 
Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  as  the  new  secretary. 

Projected  Program  for  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social 

Concerns  for  the  Next  Biennium  as  It  Was  Presented  to  the 
Mennonite  General  Conference  with  the  Committee  Report 
on  August  22,  1967: 

A.  Planning  for  a preparatory  study  commission  on  church- 
state  relationships,  as  it  is  related  to  the  idea  of  “one  moral- 
ity.” 

B.  Planning  a more  effective  witness  to  the  state. 

1.  To  be  on  hand  for  the  needs  of  our  own  church  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  others. 

2.  Personal  contact  with  the  lawmakers. 

C.  Emphasis  upon  the  developing  of  the  third  way  of 
witness,  the  bringing  together  of  the  grand  experience  of  a 
personal  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ’s  shed  blood 
and  the  prophetic  ministry  of  challenging  social  and  political 
structures  which  hinder  the  progress  of  righteousness. 

D.  Attention  to  the  implications  of  urbanization. 

This  is  already  taking  root  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Eastern  Seaboard  Urbanization  Strategy  Committee,  which 
has  been  appointed  by  the  mission  boards  to  begin  a 
study  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  megalopolis — Boston  to 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

E.  To  develop  an  effective  form  of  Christian  protest  that 
is  in  harmony  with  our  nonresistant  faith. 

F.  Giving  some  specific  attention  to  the  rejected  persons 
in  our  cities. 

G.  Fulfilling  the  request  which  has  come  from  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
to  make  a thorough  study  of  the  moral  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  which  study  has 
been  triggered  by  the  liberalizing  of  abortion  laws  in  the 
state  of  Colorado,  where  the  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  a number  of 
hospitals. 

Some  Needs  That  Were  Heard  During  the  Discussion 
Period  at  Mennonite  General  Conference: 

A.  Questions  concerning  the  war  tax,  or  surtax. 

B.  That  we  as  a church  should  speak  out  against  the 
use  of  lethal  weapons  of  all  kinds. 


C.  To  speak  on  the  political  heresy  which  results  from 
the  government  taking  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ. 

D.  Strengthening  our  witness  to  other  churches  in  the 
local  communities.  To  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  need  some  structured  ways  for  doing  this. 

E.  To  look  at  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  ready 
to  spend  double  the  amount  of  surtax  for  relief  and  work 
in  our  cities. 

The  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  has  a 
large  assignment  and  a full  portfolio.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  committee  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  November  16, 
17,  18,  in  the  ghetto  where  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  has 
been  working  effectively. 

The  committee  sincerely  requests  the  prayers  of  the  entire 
brotherhood,  and  seeks  for  your  counsel  in  the  many  areas 
of  concern  and  need  of  our  times.  D 


Our  Peace  Witness- 

In  the  Wake  of  May  18 


By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

11.  Are  we  bold  enough?  Is  the  cutting  edge  of  our  mis- 
sion as  a church  of  Jesus  Christ  sharp  enough?  Is  it  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  social  issues  of  our  time  with  sufficient 
force,  so  that  people  know  what  it  really  means  to  be  a 
Christian  in  this  world  today? 

We  should  remember  that  the  heroes  of  Hebrews  11  were 
bold — and  not  respected.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  declared 
to  be  unpatriotic  and  left  to  rot  in  a miry  dungeon.  Jesus 
was  denounced  as  a subversive — not  a friend  of  Caesar.  Peter 
and  Paul  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  any  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Conrad  Grebel  and  Menno  Simons  did  not  enjoy  the  re- 
spect of  political  authorities.  They  were  the  Elijahs,  the 
Isaiahs,  and  the  Jeremiahs  of  their  time,  testifying  to  the 
Ahabs  and  the  Jezebels  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  drama 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  prophets  and  saints 
persecuted  and  tortured,  was  reenacted  in  16th-century 
Europe.  Persecution  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  normal  ex- 
perience of  Christians  in  this  world  to  such  a degree  that 
the  Anabaptist  father  developed  what  has  been  called  a 
theology  of  martyrdom. 

Then  came  the  time  when  escape  from  persecution  was 
easy.  Mennonites  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  the  quiet 
woodlands  of  Pennsylvania  where  they  were  respected  by  a 
peace-loving  proprietor.  Freedom  was  so  good  and  so  plea- 
sant an  experience  that  our  fathers  gradually  settled  down  to 
a quietistic  way  of  life,  some  eventually  resolving  never  to  do 
anything  which  might  bring  persecution  anew.  Continue  in 
the  faith — this  they  would — if  it  continued  to  be  easy.  But  to 
endure  hardness  as  a servant  of  Jesus  Christ — No. 
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And  the  result?  A dormant,  sleeping,  lukewarm  American 
Mennonite  Church  which  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  was 
slowly  sliding  downhill,  on  the  way  to  extinction.  Had  perse- 
cution been  renewed  at  that  time  there  is  a question  whether 
the  church  would  have  survived. 

But  then  came  the  Great  Awakening,  God  performing  a 
mighty  work  through  John  F.  Funk,  John  S.  Coffman,  and 
others,  just  in  time  to  prepare  the  church  for  the  ordeal  of 
World  War  I.  The  coming  of  the  war  in  1917  found  a host 
of  young  men  prepared  for  that  ordeal  through  the  renewal 
which  so  recently  had  come  to  the  church. 

It  was  these  young  men  in  their  twenties,  enduring  perse- 
cution in  the  army  camps,  who  paid  the  price  which  enabled 
a second  generation  in  World  War  II  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
faith  in  the  form  of  alternative  service  in  CPS — and  which 
now  in  1967  enables  the  Pax  boys  of  a third  generation  to 
demonstrate  the  way  of  peace  through  service  projects  in 
Europe,  in  Greece,  and  in  far-off  Hong  Kong  and  Vietnam. 

This  third  generation  needs  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
price  which  was  paid  in  their  behalf  by  the  boys  of  1917 
and  1918.  They  had  no  1-0  classification.  They  were  I-A’s 
taken  to  army  camps  where  they  took  their  stand  as  con- 
scientious objectors  in  the  face  of  military  officials  who  ridi- 
culed, abused,  and  physically  tortured  them  until  a few  of 
them  died. 

Although  the  duration  of  the  war  was  only  19  months, 
and  even  though  there  were  only  2,700  inducted  con- 
scientious objectors  who  declined  all  military  service,  never- 
theless 503  of  these  2,700  were  convicted  under  court-martial. 
Seventeen  were  sentenced  to  death;  life  sentences  were  given 
to  142  men;  sentences  of  25  years  were  given  to  57  men.  Of 
the  503  men  sentenced,  360  were  religious  objectors,  and 
138  of  these  were  Mennonites.  Four  Hutterians  died  as 
the  result  of  tortures  received  in  prison.  (The  fact  that  these 
men  were  released  from  prison  when  the  war  was  over 
does  not  change  the  seriousness  of  the  sentences  at  the 
time  they  were  given.  They  had  been  given  for  real,  and 
the  men  understood  them  as  such. ) 

It  was  this  experience  which  convinced  Congressmen  and 
military  authorities  alike  in  1940  that  the  army  was  no 
place  for  the  conscientious  objector,  and  which  moved  them  to 
provide  civilian  service  under  civilian  administration  as  an 
alternative. 

But  now  that  things  are  easier  again  what  will  be  the 
result?  Will  the  comfortable  thought  of  freedom  from  perse- 
cution, the  pleasant  experience  of  respectability,  cause  us  to 
permit  the  cutting  edge  of  the  gospel  to  grow  dull  until  the 
Christian  life  comes  to  mean  little  more  than  a pietistic  mode 
of  “resting,  sweetly  resting,’  careful  to  do  nothing  to  cause 
people  to  raise  questions  about  us,  until  both  we  and  our 
neighbors  forget  the  social  implications  of  that  which  we 
profess?  Will  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  crowded  ways  of  life, 
where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and  clan?  Or  shall  we  have 
boldness  to  speak  to  the  nations  which  rage,  and  to  kings 
and  rulers  who  strive  in  vain  against  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth? 

(Next  week:  Do  we  have  the  boldness  of  the  Suffering 
Servant?)  □ 


Missions  Today 


The  Swing  By  Mahlon  Hess 

We  conservative  Pennsylvania  Germans  have  tended  to  stall 
for  a time  on  each  new  invention.  The  telephone,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  use  of  electricity,  the  radio — each  illustrates  this. 
Moreover,  unfortunate  divisions  have  occurred  between  those 
who  came  to  differing  answers. 

In  holding  back,  however,  one  can  become  a liability.  The 
traffic  hazard  caused  by  a slow-moving  horse-drawn  carriage 
on  a busy  highway  is  a case  in  point.  More  serious  is  the 
strain  and  tension  placed  upon  a group  when  such  amoral 
matters  are  made  criteria  for  fellowship. 

Our  Creator  has  committed  dominion  over  the  created 
world  to  man.  Technological  progress  is  possible  only  be- 
cause God  has  allowed  man  to  discover  more  about  the 
universe.  We  do  well  to  reconsider  our  attitude  toward 
scientific  progress. 

We  must  learn  how  to  use  the  fruits  of  technology  to  the 
glory  of  God.  When  the  radio  became  available,  many  of  us 
were  sure  that  it  was  wrong  to  use  it.  But  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  radio  is  an  effective  way  to  share 
the  gospel.  Now  the  radio  has  become  an  everyday  necessity. 

In  the  past  we  held  back  on  the  use  of  new  inventions. 
Now  we  tend  to  prompt,  almost  uncritical  acceptance  of  each 
new  development.  The  fruits  of  this  technology  are  one  of 
God’s  good  gifts  to  us  and  should  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving. 

Every  good  can,  of  course,  be  perverted  and  abused. 
Atomic  energy  can  be  used  to  destroy  or  to  build;  the  motion 
picture  is  a powerful  tool  which  can  erode  or  build  character. 
The  child  of  God  will  seek  to  use  each  new  tool  in  a way 
that  will  glorify  his  Maker.  At  the  same  time  he  will  seek  to 
avoid  offense  to  the  consciences  of  others. 

As  people  of  God  we  must  become  more  involved  in  work- 
ing at  problems  occasioned  by  technological  progress.  In  con- 
trast to  the  day  when  child  labor  was  an  abuse,  parents  now 
have  the  problem  of  finding  meaningful  tasks  for  youth  during 
years  when  they  should  learn  to  work.  As  society  becomes 
more  interdependent,  involving  more  jobs  which  must  be 
performed  on  Sunday,  what  can  be  done  to  help  persons 
have  a meaningful  day  of  rest  when  they  are  free?  As  world 
population  spirals,  do  we  limit  our  efforts  to  helping  increase 
the  world  food  supply,  or  should  Christians  become  involved 
in  the  problems  of  population  control? 

How  does  one  communicate  the  gospel  to  modern  man — 
educated,  urban,  mobile,  anonymous,  unreligious,  affluent, 
with  an  abundance  of  leisure?  How  do  God’s  witnesses  who 
enjoy  such  earthly  abundance  relate  to  the  two  billion  who 
go  to  bed  hungry  every  night?  These  two  billion  have  also 
changed;  they  have  seen  the  possibility  of  a better  life  and 
are  eager  to  have  a share  in  it. 

With  the  explosion  of  knowledge  and  technology  has  come 
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increasing  moral  decay.  In  bygone  years  our  society  was 
somewhat  restrained  from  sexual  license  by  fear  of  detection, 
of  disease,  and  of  pregnancy.  The  automobile,  antibiotics, 
and  “the  pill”  have  largely  eliminated  these  fears  for  society, 
and  moral  rot  increases.  It  is  understandable  that  many 
God-fearing  persons  shy  away  from  modern  developments 
because  the  potential  for  evil  seems  to  overshadow  the 
good  completely.  Two  facts  must  be  differentiated,  however. 
The  fruits  of  technology  are  a gift  from  God.  Man  in  the 


exercise  of  his  free  choice  has  abused  what  God  has  pro- 
vided for  his  good.  The  man  of  God  must,  therefore,  discern 
by  faith,  and  obey  his  best  understanding. 

In  this  day  of  exploding  population  and  knowledge  and 
technology,  let  us  pray  for  an  explosion  of  spiritual  power, 
a revival  such  as  Jesus  waits  to  pour  out  upon  His  church 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Condensed  from  the  Missionary  Messenger,  October  1967. 


Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are? 

By  Wayne  North 


The  articles  in  the  July  11  and  18  issues  of  Gospel 
Herald  entitled  “The  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
Youth”  triggered  off  an  interesting  experiment  in  our  con- 
gregation. Sunday  school  classes,  prayer  cells,  fellowship 
groups  were  all  busy  writing  paragraphs  on  “My  Impressions 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

What  a revelation!  The  answers  were  not  analyzed  or 
compiled  into  statistical  charts  but  a brief  reading  of  them 
gave  an  interesting  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  church  members.  Here,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  many  took  a quick  but  candid  look  at  our  own  brother- 
hood and  recorded  what  they  saw.  Since  their  writings  were 
anonymous,  they  were  exceptionally  frank — some  painfully 
so. 

Just  what  did  they  see?  You  will  need  to  try  this  exercise 
yourself  to  appreciate  the  picture,  but  here  are  a few 
generalizations  that  your  group  might  verify  or  counter. 

First,  the  picture  is  contradictory.  Some  see  one  thing 
while  others  see  the  opposite.  Is  the  church  tradition- 
bound  or  revolutionary?  Is  it  faithful  to  the  gospel  or  is  it 
compromising  biblical  truth  for  the  sake  of  worldly  con- 
formity? Are  both  right?  At  any  rate,  both  trends  were 
reported. 

Second,  the  picture  is  incomplete.  Some,  apparently,  found 
it  difficult  to  characterize  the  church.  Two  or  three  short 
sentences  were  all  they  could  muster  on  the  nature  of  the 
entire  denomination.  Perhaps  they  found  it  indescribable  or 
perhaps  their  few  words  were  concise  enough  to  express 
volumes.  More  likely,  the  sketchy  reporting  was  due  to  so 
little  thought  being  given  to  the  nature  of  our  church.  When 
we  do  look  at  it,  we  are  not  sure  what  we  see. 

Third,  the  picture  is  largely  comparative.  That  is,  many  of 
our  characteristics  are  seen  against  the  background  of  other 
denominations.  One  reported,  “We  are  more  sincere  in  wor- 
ship than  other  denominations.  Another  said,  “We,  alone, 
among  all  other  groups,  are  keeping  alive  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistance.”  Clearly,  we  are  self-conscious  about  the 
unique  qualities  we  have  or  believe  we  have.  But  interest- 

Wayne  North  is  pastor  of  the  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  and  is 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Evangel. 


ingly,  the  comparisons  made  were  more  often  favorable  to  us 
rather  than  always  placing  the  other  denominations  on  a 
pedestal. 

Fourth,  we  are  not  quite  sure  who  the  church  is.  Often 
after  the  first  comment  on  our  lack  of  evangelism  or  the 
pros  and  cons  of  tradition  the  next  item  had  to  do  with 
the  minister.  Here  are  typical  comments:  “Our  ministers 
do  not  communicate.”  “Our  ministers  do  not  preach  about 
sin  as  they  used  to  do. 

The  evaluation  of  the  ministry  may  be  right  on  the 
beam,  particularly  in  this  congregation,  but  just  how  this  is 
a characteristic  of  the  church  as  a whole  is  not  quite  clear. 
But  it  hints  that  there  is  a tendency  to  see  the  church  as 
the  minister  performing  his  role  as  preacher  and  leader 
while  the  rest  observe.  The  minister  is  therefore  considered 
to  be  more  the  church  than  anyone  else.  If  the  pastor  is  a 
strong  evangelist,  the  church  is  witnessing  and  evangelical. 
If  he  is  an  educationist,  the  church  is  considered  to  be  able 
to  teach  well. 

These  conclusions  are,  of  course,  false.  One  member  does 
not  make  the  church — not  even  if  he  is  the  minister.  The 
real  characteristics  of  the  church  lie  deeper  than  this  and 
are  the  composite  of  the  total  membership. 

Fifth,  the  picture  is  not  wholly  pessimistic  or  optimistic. 
Nor  were  the  answers  of  young  people  opposite  in  this 
respect  from  their  elders.  The  youth  were  far  from  being 
totally  critical  and  the  older  people  were  likewise  both 
positive  and  negative.  Apparently  people  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized according  to  their  age-group  as  to  whether  they 
have  a positive  attitude  or  a negative  one. 

Other  observations  could  be  made  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  responses.  But  perhaps  the  most  valid  conclusion  that 
can  be  made  is  that  few  of  us  have  made  enough  effort  to 
discover  ourselves.  We  may  have  a few  hazy  concepts  that 
may  be  outdated  or  premature.  Perhaps  we  have  not  been 
brave  enough  to  face  the  truth.  Or  perhaps  we  suffer  from 
an  inferiority  complex  that  is  baseless  or  built  on  half-truth. 

In  any  case  it  is  time  we  come  to  grips  with  ourselves 
and  begin  to  discover  just  what  we  are  like. 

— Ohio  Evangel 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Missionaries  Draft  Vietnam  Statement 


“For  a Changed  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam” 
is  the  title  of  a letter  addressed  to  the 
“Reader’s  Forum”  of  Japan’s  The  Mainichi 
Daily  News  by  11  American  missionaries. 
Among  the  signees  of  the  letter  which  ap- 
peared Sept.  29  in  the  English  newspaper 
was  Carl  Beck,  serving  under  MCC  in  Tokyo. 

Beck  wrote  about  the  letter,  "It  is  the 
best  compromise  we  could  hack  out  and 
about  the  only  thing  one  can  say  for  it  is 
that  it  does  show  a concern  for  the  rela- 
tionship between  Christian  attitudes  and  our 
missionary  efforts. 

The  letter  follows: 

1.  Confronting  the  international  situation 
the  missionary  is  entrusted  with  a special 
responsibility.  He  has  been  given  a different, 
and  sometimes  broader,  perspective  than 
those  at  home.  Like  the  watchman  in  Hab. 
2 he  must  communicate  what  he  sees. 

2.  The  gospel  of  Christ  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  any  political  system,  but  it  affirms 
human  dignity  and  worth  in  such  a way  that 
this  becomes  a norm  in  the  light  of  which  all 
systems  are  judged.  The  dissemination  of  this 
concept  in  Asia  and  Africa  has  been  a by- 
product of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

3.  In  the  light  of  this  understanding  of  hu- 


Raisin  Shipments  Total 

The  last  30  tons  of  the  228-ton  raisin 
project  were  hauled  on  trucks  as  a float  in 
Reedley’s  October  fiesta  parade,  according  to 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  west 
coast  regional  office,  Reedley,  Calif. 

Last  year  the  MCC  float,  which  had  the 
theme  “Building  Bridges  by  Sharing,”  won 
second  prize  in  the  Church  Floats  Division 
of  the  fiesta  parade. 

Following  a dedication  service  after  the 
parade,  the  raisins  were  transported  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  there  to  hungry  persons 
overseas. 

Reports  are  beginning  to  come  in  on  how 
the  raisins  are  liked.  Henry  Goossen,  MCC 
Korea  director,  wrote,  “From  our  first  ship- 
ment, we  have  given  150  of  the  30-pound 
boxes  of  raisins  to  our  Mennonite  Vocational 
School  where  200  orphan  boys  attend.  To 
the  Pusan  Children’s  Charity  Hospital  we 
gave  100  of  the  boxes,  and  to  our  Family 
Child  Assistance  Program,  which  helps  fam- 
ilies of  the  lower  economic  level,  26  boxes. 
The  children  really  go  for  the  raisins.” 

MCC  Hong  Kong  stated  they  are  giving 
two  pounds  of  raisins  per  month  to  families 
on  their  case  list.  They,  too,  remark  that  the 
children  like  raisins  very  much. 

Vernon  Reimer  reported  from  India  that 


man  worth  in  the  sight  of  God  we  cannot 
support  a Vietnam  policy  which  inflicts  in- 
creasing destruction  upon  civilians.  In  the 
South  there  are  indications  that  for  every 
casualty  inflicted  on  the  Vietcong  six  or  more 
are  inflicted  on  non-Vietcong  civilians.  Of 
these,  at  least  half  are  children. 

in  addition,  750,000  to  1,000,000  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  made  refugees.  In  the 
North  bombing  has  been  escalated  to  include 
such  targets  as  the  Paul  Doumer  railway  and 
highway  bridge  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
center  of  Hanoi. 

David  Schoenbrun,  formerly  chief  European 
correspondent  for  CBS,  reported  from  Hanoi 
on  Aug.  28  seeing  at  least  ten  bodies  pulled 
from  the  rubble  of  a block  of  shops  and 
apartments  in  the  center  of  Hanoi.  The  dead 
included  a doctor  and  several  nurses,  killed 
in  a medical  clinic. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  noncombatants  in  this  war  is  an  of- 
fense in  the  sight  of  God.  We  agree  with 
Prof.  Peter  Berger,  who  has  recently  writ- 
ten: “1  believe  in  a God  who  is  outside  our- 
selves and  who  confronts  us  in  history.  . . . 
It  is  this  God  whom  American  Christians  and 
Jews  would  do  well  to  remember  these  days, 

228  Tons 

the  first  shipment  to  that  country  arrived 
recently  and  says  the  raisins  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  in  the  diet  of  the  malnutri- 
tioned  Indians.  Such  raisins  in  India,  if  they 
are  available,  sell  at  75  cents  a pound,  and 
are  considered  a luxury  food. 

"We  will  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in 
distributing  raisins  here,”  Reimer  continued. 
’Possibly  some  will  be  used  in  flood  relief 
work  south  of  Calcutta.  People  are  only  too 
anxious  to  use  them  and  we  have  a well- 
controlled  feeding  program  in  Calcutta  to 
utilize  them.” 

The  project  began  when  Mennonites  in  the 
very  heart  of  "Raisinland  U.S. A.”  learned  of 
the  huge  surplus  (raisins  taken  off  the  free 
market  by  the  merchandising  pools)  as  a re- 
sult of  the  bumper  crops  of  1965  and  1966. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Raisin  Adminis- 
trative Committee  offered  to  sell  surplus  rai- 
sins to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  overseas 
relief  purposes  at  the  extraordinary  low  price 
of  $56.61  per  ton,  as  against  the  free  market 
price  of  $230.00  per  ton. 

The  response  by  the  Mennonite  constitu- 
ency to  the  west  coast  relief  committee’s  ap- 
peal was  overwhelming.  Contributions  soared 
past  the  initial  goal  of  $10,000  and  amounted 
to  over  $16,000.  □ 


the  God  who,  some  27  centuries  ago,  prom- 
ised the  fire  of  destruction  upon  Edom — ^be- 
cause he  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword, 
and  cast  off  all  pity’  ” (Christianity  and  Cri- 
sis, Mar.  6,  1967,  p.  35). 

5.  We  are  furthermore  compelled  to  point 
out  that  in  a nuclear  age  at  some  time  in 
the  future  our  own  cities  and  our  own  wom- 
en, children,  and  old  people  may  be  in  im- 
minent danger  of  destruction  by  indiscrimi- 
nate nuclear  bombing.  How  can  we  at  that 
time  pray  to  a just  God  for  deliverance  if  we 
have  previously  by  deliberate  choice  rained 
down  death  on  noncombatants  with  conven- 
tional weapons? 

6.  Because  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
conditioned  by  historical  realities  this  situa- 
tion vitally  affects  our  mission.  In  proportion 
as  we  and  the  church  at  home  fail  to  make  a 
prophetic  response  to  this  situation,  the  gos- 
pel itself  is  called  into  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  around  us. 

7.  We  therefore  call  upon  our  government 
for  a mid-course  correction  in  Vietnam  policy 
which  will  express  contrition  for  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  and  a willingness  to  take  greater 
risks  in  the  quest  for  peace  by  negotiation  in 
the  future. 

This  change  in  policy  should  include  (a)  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North  with- 
out preconditions;^)  explicit  assurance  that 
the  U.S.  will  not  oppose  the  inclusion  of  the 
Vietcong  in  peace  negotiations;  and  (c)  a 
radical  modification  of  tactics  in  the  South  to 
reduce  the  appalling  toll  of  civilian  casualties. 

8.  We  call  upon  our  fellow  missionaries  in 
Japan  and  over  the  world  (a)  to  pray  and  to 
take  counsel  with  one  another  in  the  convic- 
tion that  we  confront  a moral  crisis  in  which 
the  credibility  of  our  witness  is  involved;  (b) 
to  search  for  keys  to  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion through  study  of  the  history  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  (c)  to  bring  the  convictions  stat- 
ed above  to  the  attention  of  our  supporting 
boards  and  church;  (d)  to  give  public  expres- 
sion to  these  convictions  and  on  occasion  to 
dramatize  them  in  appropriate  ways;  and  (e) 
to  recognize  that  if  we  neglect  our  respon- 
sibility for  justice  and  mercy  our  message  is 
refuted  by  our  lives. 


Executive  Officers 


John  E.  Lapp  Walton  Hackman 


Executive  officers  of  the  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  of  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference. The  committee  will  meet  Nov.  16-18  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church. 
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22  Attend  Salunga  VS  Orientation 

Twenty-two  persons  attended  the  VS  orientation  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  Pa.,  Oct.  9-14.  The  VS-ers  and  place  of  assignment  follow: 

Row  one  (left  to  right):  Lorraine  Good,  Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Homestead,  Fla.;  Sylvia  Bom- 
berger,  Cap.  Pa.,  to  Homestead;  Margaret  Rensen,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  to  Homestead;  Martha 
Lefever,  Lancaster,  Pa„  to  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Linda  Frey,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  to  Immokalee,  Fla.;  and 
Donna  Engle,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  to  Immokalee. 

Row  two:  Larry  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  to  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Ruth  Landis,  New  Provi- 
dence, Pa.,  to  Homestead;  Nancy  Martin,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Immokalee;  Doretta  Wissler,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mary  Herr,  Refton,  Pa.,  to  Homestead;  Anna  Wenger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  Elvin  Engle,  Cochranville,  Pa„  to  Immokalee. 

Row  three:  Brenda  King,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  to  Homestead;  Velma  Ressler,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
to  Immokalee;  Lynn  Weaver,  Reinholds,  Pa.,  to  Washington;  Robert  Gehman,  Mohnton,  Pa., 
to  Washington;  Martha  Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  New  York,  N.Y.;  Marian  Sauder,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  to  Homestead;  and  Grace  Gehman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  to  Homestead. 

Not  pictured:  Gloria  Longenecker,  Middletown,  Pa.,  to  Jamaica;  and  Anna  Sauder,  Coch- 
ranville, Pa.,  to  be  assigned. 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Yoder,  missionary  to  Ethiopia,  spoke  at  a commissioning  service  held  at  the 
Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  14.  He  spoke  on  the  subject,  “Where  Are  the  Elijahs  of 
God?”  Norman  G.  Shenk  gave  the  commissioning  charge. 


Mennonites  Discover  Fresh  Unity 


One  agony  of  war  is  the  separation  of 
families;  the  Six  Day  War  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel  is  no  exception.  And  sep- 
arations continue  as  Israel  struggles  to  con- 
trol the  territory  now  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  arranges  for  its  future  administration. 

For  the  Arabs  living  in  occupied  territory 
this  means  being  beset  by  uncertainties  of 
shifting  borders,  check  points,  and  securing 
passes.  Movement  is  restricted,  and  if  they 
do  not  have  or  cannot  get  a pass,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Arab  families  to  be  separated 
though  all  their  members  are  within  the 
occupied  West  Bank. 

While  the  Six  Day  War  has  brought  sep- 
aration for  many,  it  has  also,  ironically, 
brought  unity  for  others.  The  Mennonite 
family,  for  instance.  Shortly  after  the  war 
dust  began  to  settle,  eight  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  people  drove  to  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  the 
missionaries  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Before  the  June  war  MCC  personnel  in 
Jordan  could  never  go  to  Tel  Aviv  or 
Nazareth  at  all,  and  the  only  time  our  per- 
sonnel there  could  visit  us  was  at  Christmas 
or  Easter  when  Christians  in  Israel  were 
allowed  to  cross  into  Jordan  and  return. 

Now  they  have  made  numerous  contacts 
with  each  other  since  the  war,  but  the  first 
weekend  of  September  is  of  particular  inter- 
est. 


The  Roy  Kreider,  Paul  Swarr,  and  John 
Wenger  missionary  families  from  Tel  Aviv, 
along  with  the  Dr.  Bob  Martin  family  from 
Nazareth,  joined  the  MCC  family  in  a re- 
treat at  the  boys’  school  in  Beit  Jala.  With 
the  exception  of  Margaret  Dyck,  MCC  nurse 
at  Nazareth  Hospital,  every  one  in  the  two 
units  was  present  for  at  least  a part  of  this 
retreat. 

A picnic  supper,  songs  from  the  Mennonite 
Hymnary,  travel  slides,  rigorous  hikes  into 
the  excavated  ruins  of  Herod’s  fortress  and 
Judean  hills  in  search  of  one  of  the  caves 
where  David  hid  from  Saul  provided  relaxa- 
tion. There  were  the  usual  rounds  of  shuf- 
Heboard,  volleyball,  and  basketball. 

Guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Graber, 
Goshen,  lnd.,  and  Esther  Graber.  One  eve- 
ning Mr.  Graber  told  of  his  experiences  in 
the  Middle  East  during  the  early  twenties, 
which  included  meeting  the  famous  Lawrence 
of  Arabia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Bennett,  also 
of  Elkhart,  participated  in  Sunday  worship 
and  activities. 

The  MCC  staff  was  happy  to  serve  as 
host  for  this  first  of  what  everyone  hopes 
will  be  a continuing  succession  of  joint  re- 
treats and  conferences.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  demonstrating  in  this  part  of  the 
world  the  reality  of  unity  in  the  Christian 
faith.  The  task  of  reconciliation  is  seemingly 
insurmountable,  but  each  of  the  workers 
contributes  his  share. 


Mission  Boards  Discuss 
Seminary  in  India 

Home  mission  boards  representing  the  var- 
ious denominations  cooperating  in  support  of 
Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Yeotmal,  India,  met 
Oct.  6 at  the  Free  Methodist  Church  Head- 
quarters, Winona  Lake,  Ind.  Wilbert  Shenk 
represented  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

“This  group  went  on  record  as  favoring  a 
planned  expansion  of  Yeotmal,”  said  Andrew 
Shelly  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Mission  Board.  “There  was  a strong  feeling 
t hat  this  work  is  very  urgent  in  India  at  this 
time.” 

Acting  principal  for  the  preceding  year  at 
Yeotmal,  Kenneth  Bauman  presented  his  re- 
port to  the  home  boards  group.  Bauman  has 
taught  at  Yeotmal,  representing  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  for  eight  years.  He 
is  a professor  of  practical  theology  and  bib- 
lical studies. 

“The  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  and 
that  are  being  made  this  hour  to  make 
Yeotmal  a witness,”  said  Bauman,  "have 
drawn  the  respect  and  admiration  of  many 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  hour  when 
the  churches  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  looking  to  the  seminary 
for  Christian  leadership. 

Yeotmal  offers  degrees  on  two  levels  of 
study.  A graduate  in  theology  degree  is 
available  to  students  following  a four-year 
course  comparable  to  a high  school  Bible 
school  curriculum.  More  on  the  college  level 
are  two  degrees  offered  following  a two-year 
course,  the  bachelor  of  religious  education 
degree  and  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree. 

Noting  that  “we  had  to  turn  away  20  fully 
qualified  applications  because  of  a lack  of 
hostel  accommodation,”  Bauman  revealed 
that  this  year’s  enrollment  is  109  students. 

Bauman  presented  the  financial  situation 
at  Yeotmal,  noting  that  construction  on  stu- 
dent housing  is  being  postponed  until  funds 
are  available.  He  also  mentioned  that  a half- 
ton jeep  truck,  available  in  India  for  $3,700, 
is  urgently  needed. 

Greencroft  Holds  Public 
Open  House 

Public  open  house  was  held  at  Greencroft 
Central  Manor,  Oct.  22  and  Oct.  29.  Visitors 
were  shown  through  Elkhart  County’s  new 
million-dollar  apartment  building  for  senior 
citizens. 

Presiding  at  the  dedication  service  Oct.  21 
was  John  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Marner  Miller,  also  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  chairman  of  its  building  com- 
mittee, took  part  in  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies. 

Other  persons  participating  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  were  the  Reverend  Bruce 
Mosier,  rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church; 
Luke  Birky,  of  Elkhart,  secretary'  of  the 
health  and  welfare  committee,  Mennonite 
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Board  of  Missions  and  Charities;  the  Rever- 
end Milton  Persons,  president  of  the  Goshen 
Ministerial  Association;  and  Ivan  Weaver, 
manager  of  Greencroft  Central  Manor. 

Also  participating  were  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Hardie,  chairman  of  the  Goshen 
Hospital  board;  Ralph  Schenk,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Goshen;  Mrs.  Ada  S.  Emery,  a resi- 
dent of  Central  Manor;  and  Robert  W. 
Hartzler,  assistant  in  the  Greencroft  develop- 
ment. 

Most  of  Central  Manor’s  86  apartments 
were  open  for  public  inspection.  All  facilities 

Brazilian  Congregation 

Attendance  at  the  new  Lapa  Mennonite 
Church  site  in  downtown  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
has  doubled,  and  offerings  have  tripled  since 
the  congregation  relocated  in  July.  And  mis- 
sionaries Cecil  and  Margaret  Ashley  antici- 
pate more  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 

Lapa  is  the  fourth  congregation  to  emerge 
in  South  Brazil  under  the  leadership  of 
Mennonite  missionaries.  Begun  in  1962  in 
the  home  of  pastor  Ashley,  the  Bible  study 
group  soon  moved  to  a rented  one-room 
storefront,  about  40  minutes  away. 

As  the  fellowship  grew  in  strength  and 
size,  they  began  to  search  for  a suitable  per- 
manent place  of  worship.  However,  negotia- 
tions stalled  until  March  1967,  when  a lot 
and  house  were  purchased.  Located  at  the 
intersection  of  five  streets  and  two  bus  lines, 
the  new  property  enhanced  church  growth. 

Ashley  said,  "The  Lapa  congregation  saw 
the  property  as  the  hand  of  God  at  work. 
The  National  Council  (Brazilian  Mennonite 
Church)  agree  that  the  location  was  ideal. 
During  the  1966  interim,  David  Hostetler  had 
steered  the  congregation  toward  the  possibil- 
ities of  expansion. 

“Within  two  months  the  remodeling  had 


in  the  building  were  completed.  More  than 
one  third  of  the  apartments  have  already 
been  occupied. 

Visitors  to  the  open  house  were  enter- 
tained by  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  were  stationed  throughout  the  building. 
Light  refreshments  were  served  to  guests 
following  their  tour. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Central 
Manor  has  been  financed  with  federal  funds 
and  is  designed  to  provide  moderate-cost 
housing  to  persons  aged  62  and  older. 

Grows  Rapidly 

begun,”  related  Ashley.  “Two  walls  were  re- 
moved to  make  a hall  seating  60  to  80  peo- 
ple. Two  separate  rooms  eliminated  the 
noise  of  younger  classes.  Everyone  took  his 
turn  at  painting,  cleaning,  plastering,  and 
removing  debris. 

When  the  Ashleys  returned  to  Sao  Paulo 
in  January  1967,  following  furlough,  there 
were  15  active  members  in  the  Lapa  con- 
gregation. Twenty  persons  attended  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  eight  the  midweek  prayer 
meeting.  Today  average  attendance  is  39 
with  approximately  five  visitors  from  the 
local  business  district. 

To  accommodate  the  influx  two  Sunday 
school  classes,  one  primary  and  one  youth, 
have  been  formed.  Youth  and  adults  attend 
the  midweek  services,  numbering  20.  Three 
adults  and  four  youth  have  requested  bap- 
tism. 

Ashley  concluded,  "The  congregation  is 
grateful  for  the  help  of  the  churches  in 
North  America  during  the  last  five  years,  es- 
pecially in  the  purchase  of  property.”  Now 
monthly  offerings  pay  congregational  ex- 
penses; in  addition,  they  partially  support  a 
couple  studying  at  the  Montevideo  Seminary. 


Missions  Encyclopedia  Includes  Mennonite  Board 


Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  will  release  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Christian  Missions: 
The  Agencies  Nov.  15.  The  volume  is  a pub- 
lication of  the  faculty  of  Gordon  Divinity 
School.  In  more  than  750,000  million  words, 
it  tells  the  stories  of  the  world  s 1,400  Prot- 
estant foreign  mission  and  related  agencies. 

The  lengthy  article  about  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  was  written  by  Boyd  Nel- 
son, secretary  of  information  services  and 
contributing  editor  for  Gospel  Herald. 

Listing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
agencies,  the  volume  is  the  only  comprehen- 
sive global  directory  of  mission  organizations. 
It  also  describes  the  founding,  history,  phi- 
losophy, policies,  and  present  activities  of 
the  agencies  and  includes  statistical  informa- 
tion for  the  mid-1960  s.  Articles  about  send- 
ing organizations,  supporting  agencies,  asso- 
ciations of  agencies,  missionary  training 
institutions,  missions  libraries,  Bible  Societies, 


national  councils  of  churches,  Christian  re- 
lief agencies,  international  Christian  broad- 
casters, etc.,  are  included.  Each  organization 
tells  of  its  own  work. 

An  "Index  of  Categories  enables  the 
reader  to  follow  the  missionary'  endeavor  of 
each  denomination,  the  mission  program  in 
each  country,  the  methodology  involved,  the 
types  of  people  served. 

The  only  reference  work  of  its  kind,  the 
Encyclopedia  is  filled  with  data  about  the 
twentieth-century  expansion  of  Christianity'. 
It  contains  the  answers  to  thousands  of 
questions  about  modern  missions.  In  church, 
institutional,  professional,  and  private  librar- 
ies and  in  the  offices  of  mission  organiza- 
tions, it  will  meet  a long-felt  need. 

Although  listing  at  $25,  the  volume  may 
be  ordered  from  Missions  Encyclopedia,  Gor- 
don Bookstore,  Wenham,  Mass.  01984,  for  the 
subsidized  price  of  $18  postpaid. 


Eleven  persons  attended  the  I-W  orientation  at 
Salunga,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-24.  Ira  J.  Buckwalter 
spoke  at  the  commissioning  service  on  the 
theme  “Be  Strong.”  (Row  one):  Lois  Shreiner, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.; 
Marian  Newswanger.  Denver,  Pa.,  to  Michigan; 
Marilyn  Peifer,  Witmer,  Pa.,  to  New  York  City; 
and  Larry  Nolt,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  to  New  York 
City.  (Row  two);  Bob  Brubaker.  Lancaster.  Pa., 
to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  and  Floyd  Rissler, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  to  Michigan.  (Row  three):  Dale 
Groff,  New  Providence,  Pa„  indefinite;  Ivan 
Zimmerman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  indefinite;  Merle  Lantz, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  indefinite;  Kenneth  Charles.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  to  College  Park,  Md.;  and  Lamar 
Mast,  Elverson.  Pa.,  indefinite. 

Colorado  Hospital  Begins 
Expansion  Program 

The  Conejos  County  Hospital,  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  recently  broke  ground  prior  to  begin- 
ning construction  o'  a $150,000  addition.  The 
addition  will  alleviate  an  acute  hospital  bed 
shortage  in  Conejos  County. 

The  new  construction  will  include  14 
rooms — four  private  and  ten  semiprivate,  of- 
fice space,  lobby,  medical  records  room,  X- 
ray  office,  a "quiet”  room,  and  additional 
laboratory  space. 

The  remodeled  hospital  will  have  a capac- 
ity of  32  beds;  the  four  private  rooms  can  be 
converted  to  semiprivate,  making  the  total 
bed  capacity  36.  Another  feature  is  increased 
proximity  of  nurses  station  to  patients’ 
rooms. 

Previous  to  the  expansion  project — to  be 
completed  May  15,  1968 — the  hospital  had  a 
94  percent  occupancy  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  hospital  is  being  financed  by  a local 
bond  issue  which  was  passed  by  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  persons  residing  in  the 
hospital  district.  The  administration  of  the 
hospital  is  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Local  officials  include  Wayne  Miller,  hos- 
pital administrator;  Joe  Kelloff,  president, 
board  of  trustees;  V.  A.  Johnson,  MD,  pres- 
ident of  medical  staff;  and  Grace  Augsburger, 
director  of  nursing  service. 
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MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Richard  Weaver  have  been  missionaries 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  since  July  1966,  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Weaver  is 
a medical  doctor. 

A native  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Weaver  grad- 
uated from  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va..  and  Temple  University.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  L. 
Weaver.  Mrs.  Weaver  also  graduated  from  EMC. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sla- 
baugh,  Uniontown,  Ohio. 

The  Weavers  are  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Richard,  two  and  Elizabeth  (not  pictured),  six 
months. 


Menn.  Camping  Association 
Secures  Executive  Secretary 

John  R.  Smucker,  2904  S.  Main  St.,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  was  named  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Camping  Association  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  John  is  the  camp 
manager  and  program  director  of  Camp 
Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.  He  will  serve  the 
camping  association  on  a one-fourth  time 
basis.  The  objective  of  MCA  is  to  unite  the 
camping  interests  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  church  camp- 
ing, sharing  experiences,  and  working  to- 
gether on  mutual  problems. 

John  has  been  working  with  the  church 
camping  program  for  several  years  and  is 
Secretary  of  Junior  Activities  with  the  Menno- 
nite Commission  for  Christian  Education.  His 
services  will  include:  compiling  a list  of  camp 
leaders,  planning  workshops,  publishing  a 
newsletter,  and  soliciting  camp  and  individual 
memberships. 

John  hopes  to  interpret  the  camping  mis- 
sion. He  built  an  electric  map  to  show  camp 
locations  and  organized  a circular  file  of 
camp  slides  which  he  displayed  at  the  O.M. 
General  Conference,  Aug.  21-24.  He  will  be 
busy  participating  in  workshops,  relating  na- 
tional camp  trends  and  legislation  to  church 
camps,  as  well  as  serving  as  a channel  for 
camp  leaders  to  share  ideas  and  concerns.  If 
your  camp  has  a new  idea  or  problem,  share 
it  with  John.  He  wants  to  help! 


FIELD  NOTES 


The  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, at  their  September  annual  meeting,  es- 
tablished a ten-man  board  of  directors  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  John  Bontrager, 
Jr.,  president,  Alden,  N.Y.;  Nelson  Brunk, 
vice-president,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.;  James 
Millen,  secretary,  Akron,  Pa.;  and  J.  R.  Buz- 
zard, treasurer,  Scottdale,  Pa.  A.  J.  Metzler 
continues  to  serve  as  executive  director. 

Family  Conference  at  Upper  Skippack 
Mennonite  Church,  near  Creamery,  Pa., 
Nov.  11,  12.  Ella  May  Miller,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

Fourth  Annual  Stewardship  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Bossier’s  Church,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Nov.  18,  19.  Paul  Erb,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  instructor. 

Sixty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Mennonite 
Home  Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Menno- 
nite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  11. 

An  ordination  of  a resident  minister  for 
the  Yarrowsburg  Mission  Church,  near  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  will  be  held  Nov.  12,  2:00  p.m. 

An  Inter-Church  Seminar  on  Evangelism 
and  Christian  Involvement  will  be  held  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  6.  Designed  for  pastors 
and  interested  laymen,  speakers  will  include 
Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Tom 
Skinner,  Harlem,  N.Y.;  Frank  Picked,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  and  Gerald  Foster,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Sessions  will  be  held  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.,  at  the  Dutch  Town  and  Country 
Inn,  on  Route  30  east  of  Lancaster.  Regis- 
tration including  lunch  is  $3.00.  Sponsorship 
is  by  Inter-Church  Evangelism,  Inc.,  and  a 
Host  Committee  representative  of  denomi- 
nations in  the  Lancaster  area.  Local  chair- 
man is  C.  Parker  Wright,  minister  at  the 
Paradise  Presbyterian  Church. 

Reservations  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Eugene  Witmer,  Seminar  Director,  Inter- 
Church  Evangelism,  Atglen,  Pa.  19310. 

The  Centennial  Crusade  at  Stratford, 
Ont.,  opened  Oct.  22  with  a capacity  crowd 
of  over  2,000  in  the  Shakespearean  Festival 
Theatre.  In  addition  to  evening  preaching 
services,  coffee  hours  are  being  held  in  indi- 
vidual homes  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
Inter-Church  Evangelism  Team  includes 
Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Ger- 
ald Foster,  Wilmington,  Del.;  J.  Stratton 
Shufelt,  music  director,  Wheaton,  111.;  Henry 
D.  Wiebe,  soloist,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Howard  M. 
Skinner,  organist,  Muskegon,  Mich.;  and  Eu- 
gene R.  Witmer,  crusade  director,  Atglen,  Pa. 

While  in  Stratford,  Bro.  Augsburger  also 
addressed  student  and  faculty  groups  at 
Mennonite  schools  of  the  area,  as  well  as 
numerous  public  schools  and  colleges. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  Newport  News,  Va. ; five  at 


Frazer,  Malvern,  Pa.;  three  at  First  Menno- 
nite, Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Special  meetings:  Earl  Graybill,  Parkes- 
burg.  Pa.,  at  Bossier’s,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Nov.  5-12.  Clayton  Swartzentruber,  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  at  Mannheim,  Ont.,  Nov.  8-12. 
Gerald  Studer,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Zion,  Birds- 
boro,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-19.  Rufus  Jutzi,  Preston, 
Ont.,  at  Poole,  Ont.,  Nov.  19-26.  William 
Hooley,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Benton,  Ind.,  Nov. 
22-24.  John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at 
Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.,  Dec.  3-6.  Dave  Breeze 
at  Congregational  Mennonite,  Marietta.  Pa., 
Dec.  3-10.  Gene  Herr,  Harper,  Kan.,  at 
West  Liberty,  Inman,  Kan.,  Dec.  6-10  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  Harleys ville,  Pa.,  at  Prai- 
rie Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  7-10. 

Norman  Derstine,  pastor  of  the  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  Eureka,  111.,  is  the 
speaker  for  the  Spiritual  Emphasis  Week  at 
Hesston  College,  Nov.  5-10.  The  theme  for 
the  evening  messages  is  centered  around 
“The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  He  will  also 
speak  each  morning  in  an  extended  chapel 
service  on  topics  which  deal  with  different 
aspects  of  dedication. 

Change  of  address:  C.  Edwin  Bontrager 

from  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  R.  2, 
Orrville,  Ohio  44667.  P.  Melville  Nafziger 
from  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  R.  2,  Gap,  Pa. 
17527.  Tele.:  717  442-8245. 

All-day  meeting,  Thanksgiving  Day,  at 
Shady  Grove  (Pa.)  Conservative  Mennonite 
Church.  Speakers  are  Lloyd  Hollinger,  York, 
Pa.,  and  Earl  W.  Mosemann,  Newville,  Pa. 

C.  Richard  Kling,  Atmore,  Ala.,  will  be 
t he  guest  speaker  at  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
service  at  Stony  Brook,  York,  Pa. 

A recent  report  stated  that  there  are  now 
more  than  400,000,000  radio  receivers  in  the 
world.  Over  a third  of  these  are  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  another  large 
number  in  Europe. 

But  the  underprivileged  people  of  the 
world  are  even  more  ardent  listeners  to  their 
sets.  What  message  do  these  popular  re- 
ceivers bring  to  the  listeners  in  all  countries? 

The  church’s  response  to  the  ministry  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  will  help  to  bring  the 
good  news  of  Christ  to  listeners  in  more  than 
40  countries  and  in  seven  different  languages. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Obermuller  of  the  Methodist 
Seminary  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  pro- 
vided the  commencement  address  Nov.  4 at 
the  Seminario  Evangelico  Menonita  de  Teolo- 
gia,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Included  on  the  calendar  of  events  at  the 
seminary  for  the  last  month  of  this  school 
term  was  a tour  for  the  seminary  choir  Oct. 
12-15.  A repertoire  of  German  songs  was 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  German 
colonies  in  Uruguay. 
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Gladys  Widmer,  missionary  to  Puerto 
Rico,  reported  the  following  progress  in  the 
Bayamon  Church:  Ray  Landis,  with  his  wife 
Celia  and  two  children,  was  installed  as 
pastor  in  January. 

The  church  currently  rents  an  entire  house 
resulting  in  attendance  averaging  between 
40  and  60.  The  first  Sunday  in  September 
there  were  four  baptisms  and  nine  added  by 
letter  and  confession  of  faith.  A recently 
initiated  building  fund  has  climbed  to  the 
?»1,000  mark. 

Leroy  Yoder  has 
joined  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions, 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  ac- 
countant. Yoder,  a na- 
tive of  Garden  City, 

Mo.,  graduated  from 
Goshen  College  with  a 
degree  in  commerce. 

Married  to  the  for- 
mer Maxine  Mumaw 
of  Dalton,  Ohio,  Yoder 
was  a VS  unit  leader  and  business  manager 
of  the  Betania  School,  Puerto  Rico,  1960-63. 
He  was  then  business  manager  of  Mennonite 
General  Hospital,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  before  ac- 
cepting the  present  position. 

The  Yoders  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren: Kyle,  Kevin,  Karla,  and  Karen.  They 
are  living  in  Elkhart. 

Quintus  Leatherman,  London,  England, 
wrote,  "We  need  to  give  a progress  report 
of  things  here  at  the  Centre.  The  new 
kitchen,  newly  decorated  and  furnished  with 
gas  range  and  double  sink,  is  not  only  attrac- 
tive, but  a real  boon  to  the  cooks. 

"Our  next  move  is  on  the  Centre  entrance 
and  hallways  with  new  decorations  and  floor 
coverings."  The  London  Centre  accommo- 
dates students  from  many  nations  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

Lee  Kanagy  was  host  to  a leadership  re- 
treat along  with  Asai-san  when  Ross  Bender 
and  his  son  Lynn  visited  Japan  recently.  Ten 
persons  from  other  nations  attended  the 
meeting  plus  eight  Japanese. 

Ruth  Ann  Sensenig  arrived  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Sept.  22,  and  Arlene  Krei- 
der  arrived  Sept.  30  for  their  first  terms  of 
service  in  Menno  Bookstore. 

Esther  Mack  arrived  in  Somalia  on  Oct.  2 
for  her  first  term  of  missionary  nurse  service 
at  Jamama.  She  will  be  responsible  for  setting 
up  the  dresser  training  program  at  Jamama 
Hospital. 

Evelyn  Atkinson,  secretary-bookkeeper, 
arrived  in  Musoma,  Tanzania,  Sept.  27.  She 
is  assisting  Naomi  Smoker  in  the  mission 
office  and  is  also  giving  half  time  to  MEDAT 
accounting  and  accountancy  training. 

Edith  Martin  terminated  19  months  of 
service  as  artist-secretary  on  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  headquarters  staff  Sept.  29. 

Carl  and  Vera  Hansen  arrived  in  Ethiopia 
on  Oct.  1.  He  is  teaching  at  Nazareth  Bible 
Academy. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

This  is  like  telling  my  mother  "thank  you”  for  a 
spanking  as  a child.  It  hurt  too  much  to  be  pleas- 
ant, but  my  how  I needed  it! 

Your  article  on  Amos  has  certainly  been  used  of 
God.  It  was  the  slap  I needed  to  wake  me  up.  By 
God’s  grace,  I shall  remain  awake  and  do  some- 
thing with  my  wakefulness.  Quite  frankly,  I am  a 
bit  scared  at  the  implications  this  holds  for  our 
lives  (my  family),  but  here  again  God’s  grace  must 
come  to  the  fore. 

1 am  thanking  God  for  using  you  as  a modern- 
day  prophet  and  I wanted  you  to  know  that  your 
usefulness  was  not  in  vain. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  this  issue  will  be 
filed.  I want  it  where  my  eye  will  see  and  my 
heart  remember.  I realize  that  with  less  than  24 
hours  of  time  I couldn’t  have  exhausted  it  yet. 

If  human  thanks  are  in  order,  then  thanks  for 
being  available  to  God. 

We  appreciate  the  Qospel  Herald  very  much  in 
our  home.  We  haven’t  missed  an  issue  since  we 
were  married  and  I read  it  vears  before  in  my 
parental  home.  Faithful  reading  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  has  made  up,  for  me  at  least,  for  the  lack 
of  formal  training  in  Bible  history,  church  history, 
doctrines,  and  also  gives  one  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
our  church  today. 

Our  prayers  are  with  you  as  you  continue  to  be 
used  in  this  field. — Mrs.  Esther  Kuhns,  Goshen, 
ind. 

In  your  Oct.  10  editorial,  you  ask,  "Dare  We 
Pay  Taxes  for  War?”  It  is  a significant  question 
but  should  be  prefaced  with  the  word  “ How — ” 
“ How  Dare  We  Pay  Taxes  for  War?” 

As  a Mennonite  college  student  (at  Temple  Uni- 
versity where  anti-war  feeling  is  strong),  1 am 
convinced  that  if  we  as  a peace  group  pay  taxes 
for  war,  we  are  indeed  hypocritical.  In  actuality, 
the  Mennonite  position  is — we  shall  not  fight,  but 
we  shall  support  fighting  through  taxation.  Thus 
the  only  difference  between  peaceful  (?)  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.  war  machine  is  a physical  difference;  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  a moral  or  spiritual  difference.  We 
are  not  there  bodily,  but  in  truth  and  spirit  we 
are  willing  to  support  evil  destruction. 

I do  indeed  anxiously  "wonder  what  would  hap- 
pen ...  if  10,000  or  more  Mennonites  would 
protest  war  by  refusing  to  pay  a percentage  of 
income  tax."  As  you  said  in  your  closing  para- 
graph, "Now  is  the  time  to  speak.  ” To  that  1 
would  add— AND  TO  ACT!— Dwight  E.  Roth, 
Elverson,  Pa. 

Taxes  for  war.  I have  felt  our  Lord  states  a 
principle  regarding  tribute  to  Caesar.  Our  money 
has  value  subject  to  the  decrees  and  stability  of 
government  (Caesar).  Our  body  has  value  because 
of  the  stamp  of  the  divine  image.  The  Christian  is 
subject  to  the  monetary  policies  of  the  nation  in 
which  he  lives,  whether  capitalistic,  socialistic,  or 
militaristic.  However,  a tax  on  his  body  (con- 
scription) must  be  judged  by  the  Christian  ethic. 

This  simplification  can  be  challenged  because 
our  weekly  check  represents  so  much  physical 
time  and  energy;  so  we  must  protect  the  part 
withheld  for  the  military  budget.  However,  the 
check  itself  rests  upon  a military  economy.  So  a 
consistent  protest  would  be  to  quit  contemporary 
life  and  enter  a cloister. 

Maybe  a better  witness  to  the  wrongness  of  war 
and  a war  economy  would  be  to  keep  the  job  and 
its  paycheck  (after  taxes)  and  then  give  so  much 
to  the  Lord’s  work  in  contributions  that  we 
would  not  be  subject  to  income  tax  at  all.  Then 
our  individual  Income  Tax  return  would  call  for 
a refund  of  overpayment  instead  of  a check. — 
Raymond  Byler,  Blountstown,  Fla. 


I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a note 
printed  in  the  Items  and  Comments  column  which 
i thought  was  an  unfortunate  choice.  A compari- 
son was  made  of  the  number  of  American  Negroes 
going  to  college  as  over  against  European  young 
people  who  are  able  to  go.  The  figures  you  quoted 
are  undoubtedly  true.  However,  the  quoting  of 
such  figures  tends  to  make  people  feel  complacent 
about  the  Negro.  A more  pertinent  comparison 
wquW  be  between  white  Americans  and  Negro 
Americans.  1 am  sure  with  a comparison  of  this 
sort  the  Negro  rate  of  college  education  would  not 
seem  so  large. 

As  Mennonites  we  tend  to  be  complacent  about 
the  problems  of  minority  groups  in  urban  areas. 
We  certainly  do  not  need  our  complacency  fed  by 
statistics  that  make  us  feel  falsely  that  the  prob- 
lems are  not  so  bad.  I feel  that  Items  and  Com- 
ments should  print  items  which  stir  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  needs  of  our  world  and  our  country. 
— Elizabeth  G.  Yoder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

o o • 

The  fact  that  I have  often  felt  the  horror  and 
utter  ghastliness  of  warfare  and  its  array  of  human 
cruelties,  man  against  man,  makes  it  easy  for 
many  of  us  to  sympathize  deeply  with  your  mes- 
sage in  the  Gospel  Herald  of  Oct  10.  Added  to 
the  total  revulsion  one  feels  at  either  the  sight 
(in  national  picture  magazines)  or  the  thought  of 
war,  the  need  to  know  that  our  tax  money  must 
in  part  support  this  spiritually  indefensible  conduct 
is  heart-distressing  in  the  extreme.  It  is,  there- 
fore, so  very  easy  to  understand  the  motivations 
of  your  editorial  and  to  think  that  "something 
ought  to  be  done’.about  it,  and  soon. 

As  totally  reasonable  as  such  a trend  of  thought 
could  well  seem,  and  as  much  as  this  writer  would 
heartily  support  your  suggested  possibility  of  civil 
disobedience  in  the  matter  of  payiug  taxes  under 
such  circumstances,  I am  compelled  to  check  my 
feelings  in  this  respect  ...  for  this  reason.  War- 
fare and  conquest  have  ever  been  a part  of  the 
worldly  scene,  for  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  "hu- 
man” nature.  The  same  Caesar  to  whom  we  are 
to  render  his  due  was  also  an  initiator  of  march- 
ing armies  and  subduing  peoples,  killing  and  mak- 
ing slaves  of  his  victims.  . . This  plain  and 
unfortunate  fact  stood  out  as  clearly  then  as  it 
does  today.  Even  yet  came  the  instruction:  "Ren- 
der unto  Caesar.  . . .”  Asking  the  reason  of  my- 
self why  this  action  should  be  allowed  to  support 
such  plain  spiritual  injustice,  1 find  but  two  an- 
swers, either  one  of  which,  possibly,  is  adequate 
for  the  situation.  First,  as  in  many  other  things, 
God  has  His  reasons — good  in  the  wisdom  of  His 
own  power  to  see — for  things  we  cannot  always 
hope  to  fully  comprehend.  Second,  since  He 
wishes  us  to  honor  all  men  and  governments  and 
not  appear  anarchistic,  we  should  comply  with 
taxes  in  war  as  in  peace — for  men’s  narrow  minds 
could  not  help  placing  a strange  misconstruction 
on  such  civil  disobedience  as  they  could  not  readily 
comprehend,  and  would  misjudge  the  motive  if  not 
the  action. 

We  cannot,  then,  very  well  place  ourselves  at 
the  throat  of  our  society  unless  it  is  inescapably 
in  the  matter  of  obeying  God  first.  We  heartily 
disapprove  of  other  government  expenditures  dur- 
ing peacetime;  why,  then,  withhold  tax  money 
only  in  war?  War  is  worse,  admittedly,  but  other 
expenditures  are  no  less  misconceived  in  peace. 

Hate  war,  I must  But  the  command  is  yet 
there:  "Render  unto  Caesar.”  Let  us  take  care 
not  to  ignore  or  forget  it,  for  in  so  doing  we  may 
work,  not  for,  but  against  the  purposes  of  God. — 

Prentice  L.  Hartsburg,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

• • • 

Let  me  commend  you  for  saying  some  of  those 
things  that  need  to  be  said  to  our  brotherhood  and 
for  saving  them  so  well  in  your  editorials.  May  the 
boldness  of  the  Spirit  continue  to  impress  and  use 
you  to  stir  us.  We  immensely  enjoy  the  Gospel 
Herald  in  spite  of  the  anguish  of  waiting  a month 
or  two  for  each  issue. — Henry  J.  Helmuth,  Puerto 
Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica. 
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Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Brunk,  Gerald  R and  Janet  (High),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  son,  Kevin  Dale,  Sept.  16,  1967. 

Campbell,  Ersel  and  Mary  Frances  (Martin), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Jeffrev  Ersel,  Sept. 
16,  1967, 

Estrada,  Tony  and  Judy  (Steiner),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Valerie  Ann,  Sept.  17,  1967 

Gerber,  Paul  and  Gloria  (Weaver),  Beach  City, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kirk  Lamar,  Aug.  30,  1967. 

Hadley,  Jerald  and  Karen  (Bontrager),  Pawnee 
Rock,  Kan.,  first  child,  Kristina  Jo,  Sept.  4,  1967. 

Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera  (King),  Nazareth,  Ethio- 
pia, second  daughter,  Sharon  Darlene,  Oct.  14, 
1967 

Harnish,  Paul  and  Dorothy  (Kolb),  Warrington, 
Pa.,  second  child,  Donna  Marie,  Sept.  10,  1967. 

Kenagy,  Rufus  and  Edith  (King),  Harrisonville, 
Mo.,  third  child,  second  son,  Larrv  Don,  Aug.  21, 
1967. 

Leatherman,  Daniel  and  Kathryn  (Shantz),  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Fredrik  Charles, 
born  in  Korea,  Jan.  9,  1961;  received  for  adoption, 
Aug.  24,  1967. 

Lichty,  Raymond  and  Dorothy  (Cressman),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  first  child,  Roger  Darren,  Oct.  12, 
1967. 

Longacher,  Joseph  W.  and  Constance  (Brenne- 
man),  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Steven  Frederich,  born  June  11,  1967;  received  for 
adoption,  Oct.  10,  1967 

Longoria,  Mike  and  Barbara  (Miller),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Carmen  Sue,  Sept.  7, 
1967. 

Martin,  Harold  and  Lydia  (Gehman),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Audra  Lynn,  Aug.  28,  1967. 

Martin,  Stuart  L.  and  Meryln  (Snider),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  third  son,  Todd  Michael,  Aug.  28,  1967 

Miller,  Eli  Jay  and  Verna  (King),  Littlefork, 
Minn.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Doris  Ann,  Sept. 
8,  1967. 

Rabatin,  Richard  and  Mary  (Troyer),  Doylestown, 
Ohio,  sixth  child,  third  son,  David  Keith,  Sept.  22, 
1967. 

Shantz,  Douglas  J.  and  Doreen  F.  (Bender),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Terry  Douglas,  Oct.  16, 
1967. 

Steffen,  Mahlon  and  Jean  (Gerber),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Tonya  Michele,  Sept.  8, 
1967. 

Stoltzfus,  Kenneth  L.  and  Elaine  (Beiler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  son,  Mark  Todd,  Oct.  4,  1967. 

Ulrich,  David  and  Dottie  (Baer),  Denver,  Colo., 
first  child,  Sara  Lynne,  Sept.  25,  1967. 

Umble,  Fred  A.  and  Reba  Jane  (Horst),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer 
Dee,  Sept.  17,  1967. 

Yoder,  Edward  M.  and  Anna  (Bontrager),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Anne, 
Oct.  13,  1967. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Benner. — Isaiah  L.  Alderfer  and  Irene 
Y.  Benner,  both  of  Perkiomenville  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Walter  L.  Alderfer,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Belcher — Nofziger. — Mickey  D.  Belcher,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Linda  Nofzig- 
er, West  Unity,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter 
Stuckey,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Bowman — Lapp. — Daniel  L.  Bowman,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Feme  Eilene 
Lapp,  Paradise,  Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  by  Titus  Kauff- 


man, June  10,  1967. 

Espigh-Zook. — Clyde  E.  Espigh,  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Zook,  Belle- 
ville cong.,  by  R.  R.  Peachey,  Oct.  4,  1967. 

Hoover — Wenger. — Rufus  M.  Hoover,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Blainsport  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Laura  W.  Wenger, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Carpenter  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer, 
Oct.  7,  1967. 

Kauffman — Slabaugh. — J.  Lloyd  Kauffman  and 
Mary  Slabaugh,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Palm  Grove 
cong.,  by  Orie  Kauffman,  July  8,  1967. 

Klentz — Troyer. — -Edwin  Klentz,  Amherst, 

Ohio,  and  Edna  Troyer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  by  Mur- 
ray Krabill,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Kreider — Keener. — J.  Lloyd  Kreider,  Jr.,  Oxford, 
Pa.,  and  Mary  Lois  Keener,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  both 
of  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by  Clavton  L.  Keener,  Oct. 
21,  1967. 

Miller — Borntrager. — Melvin  J.  Miller,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  Anna  Marie  Borntrager,  Humboldt, 
111. 

Nissley — Gerber. — Ivan  E.  Nissley  and  JoAnn 
Gerber,  both  of  Bethel  (Blountstown,  Fla.)  cong., 
by  Raymond  Byler,  Sept.  27,  1967. 

Schott — Bauman. — Paul  Edward  Schott,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Sandra  Rose 
Bauman,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Robert  N.  Johnson,  Oct.  6,  1967. 

Wenger — Noll. — Lester  David  Wenger,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and 
Judy  A.  Noll,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by 
John  R.  Martin,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Wyse — Imhoff. — Byron  J.  Wvse,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  and  Dorthy  Imhoff,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Metamora  (111.)  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey,  Aug.  19, 
1967. 

Yoder — Miller. — James  Luke  Yoder,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  and  Edith  Miller,  Fort  Hill,  Pa.,  both_of  Ma- 
ple Glen  cong.,  by  IvanJ.  Miller,  Oct.  1,  1967. 

Yoder — Stauffer.— N.  Glen  Yoder,  Telford,  Pa., 
Fredericksville  cong.,  and  Alta  B Stauffer,  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pa.,  Pottstown  cong.,  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb, 
Oct.  21,  1967. 

Zimmerman — Zimmerman. — J.  Curvin  Zimmer- 
man, East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Lois 
Ann  Zimmerman,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Metzler  s cong., 
by  Mahlon  Witmer,  Oct.  14,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.  and  Barbara 
Short,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1879; 
died  at  the  Williams  Countv  General  Hospital, 
Aug.  22,  1967;  aged  87  y.  9 m.  20  d.  On  June 
30,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Menno  Beck,  who 
died  Nov.  21,  1956.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Mrs. 
Stella  Bowers,  Kenneth,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Leland 
Short),  10  grandchildren,  24  great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Leah  Werder  and  Anna  Mae  Short), 
and  2 brothers  (Elmer  and  Ira).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  9 brothers  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lockport  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  25,  with  Walter  Stuckey, 
P.  L.  Frey,  and  Earl  Stuckey  officiating. 

Clymer,  Daisy  F.,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Flor- 
ence (Charles)  Burkey,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1883;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1967;  aged  84  y.  11  m. 
1 d.  On  Nov.  12,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Reu- 
ben C.  Clymer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Harry  I.),  2 daughters  (Bertha — Mrs.  A. 
D.  Shirk  and  Elsie — Mrs.  John  Buckwalter),  2 
grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Rock  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Conestoga  Church,  Oct.  14,  with 
Ira  A.  Kurtz,  C.  J.  Kurtz,  and  Merle  G.  Stoltz- 
fus officiating. 

Ebersole,  Lizzie  L.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Susan  (Lehman)  Longenecker,  was  born  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1882;  died  at  her  home  in 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  19,  1967;  aged  84  y. 


6 m.  She  was  married  to  Moses  H.  Ebersole,  who 
died  in  1948.  Surviving  are  9 children  (Lester  L., 
Ruth — Mrs.  Howard  Musser,  Edith — Mrs.  Jonas 
Groff.  Susan,  Jacob  L.,  Abner  L.,  Ada — Mrs. 
Raymond  Baum,  Moses  L.,  and  John  I.),  28  grand- 
children, 37  great-grandchildren,  and  5 brothers 
and  sisters  (Daniel,  Harry,  Mrs.  Susan  Hess,  Sam- 
uel, and  Sadie — Mrs.  Arthur  Givens).  She  was  a 
member  of  Stauffer’s  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  June  22,  with  Frank  J.  Zeager 
and  Peter  Smith  officiating. 

Garber,  Clyde  E.,  son  of  Leonard  and  Adeline 
(Grove)  Garber,  was  born  in  Jackson  Co.,  Minn., 
Nov.  1,  1898;  died  at  University  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa;  aged  68  y.  11  m.  9 d.  On  May  10, 
1922,  he  was  married  to  Alma  A.  Zehr,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Carol — 
Mrs.  John  Birkey,  Jr.,  and  LaVonne — Mrs.  Wayne 
Bohn),  3 sons  (Eugene,  Irvin,  and  Daryl),  one  sis- 
ter (Irene — Mrs.  Alvin  Gascho),  5 brothers  (Ernest, 
Edd,  John,  Lloyd,  and  Marvin),  and  24  grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Manson  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  14,  with 
D.  Richard  Miller,  Nick  Stoltzfus,  and  James  Det- 
weiler  officiating;  interment  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gongwer,  Maurice  Elmore,  was  born  in  Olive 
Twp.,  Sept.  26,  1891;  died  at  Elkhart  General 
Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  1967;  aged  76  y. 
8 d.  On  Mar.  13,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Olive 
Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Grace — Mrs.  Roy  Hershberger),  4 sons 
(Nelson,  Robert,  Ivan,  and  Dale),  one  brother 
(Willis),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Serenus  Bare),  15  grand- 
children, and  10  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Holdeman  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Olive  Church,  Oct.  7,  with 
David  Cressman  and  D.  A.  Yoder  officiating. 

King,  Ella  J.,  daughter  of  Daniel  K.  and  Lydia 
(Peachey)  Byler,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Dec. 
22,  1891;  died  Sept.  28,  1967;  aged  75  y.  9 m. 
6 d.  On  Nov.  30,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Jacob 

5.  King,  who  died  Dec.  15,  1945.  Surviving  are 

4 daughters  (Effie — Mrs.  Aaron  Yoder,  Verna — 
Mrs.  Erie  Renno,  Lydia — Mrs.  Joseph  Yoder,  and 
Ruth),  2 sons  (Paul  and  Jacob  S.,  Jr.),  4 brothers, 
3 sisters,  18  grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  1, 
with  Louis  Peachey  and  John  B.  Zook  officiating. 

King,  Fern,  daughter  of  Elmer  and  Elizabeth 
(Blank)  King,  was  born  at  East  Lynne,  Mo.,  Oct. 

6,  1900;  died  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Oct.  19,  1967; 
aged  67  y.  13  d.  On  Sept.  1,  1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Archie  King,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Ruby — Mrs.  John  Paul,  Vera — 
Mrs.  Jack  McCarty,  and  Valeta — Mrs.  Don  Head- 
rick), 4 sons  (Herbert  W.,  Merle  V.,  Willard  L., 
and  Forrest  D. ),  3 sisters  (Nellie,  Orpha — Mrs. 
Glen  King,  and  Alice — Mrs,  Ralph  Stutzman),  and 
14  grandchildren  Three  sisters  and  2 brothers 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  22,  with  Roy  S.  Koch  and  Eldon  King 
officiating. 

Marner,  Fannie  B.,  daughter  of  Jacob  B.  and 
Catherine  (Shettler)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Apr.  12,  1881;  died  at  the  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct  2,  1967;  aged  86  y. 

5 m.  20  d.  On  Sept.  23,  1898,  she  was  married  to 
Gideon  G.  Marner,  who  died  in  1960.  Surviving 
are  6 sons  (Vernon,  Maynard,  Willard,  Walter,  Max, 
and  Donald),  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  John 
King),  24  grandchildren,  and  48  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  4,  with 
Emory  Hochstetler  and  Ron  Kennel  officiating. 

Metzler,  Forest  S.,  son  of  Solomon  S.  and 
Catherine  (Loucks)  Metzler,  was  born  Jan  11, 
1897;  died  at  Elkhart  General  Hospital,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Oct.  11,  1967;  aged  70  y.  9 m 10  d.  On 
Apr.  15,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Vera  Holdeman, 
who  died  Aug.  22,  1939.  On  Jan.  11,  1944,  he 
was  married  to  Ella  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Vesta — Mrs.  Verl 
Lehman),  2 sons  (Raymond  and  James),  2 sisters 
(Wilma — Mrs.  Nelson  Weldy  and  Hattie — Mrs.  Eli 
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Yoder),  2 brothers  (Orville  and  Manford,  16  grand- 
children, and  5 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Holdeman  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Olive  Church,  Oct.  13,  with  D. 
A.  Yoder  and  David  Cressman  officiating. 

Miller.  Mary,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Rebecca 
Yoder,  was  born  at  Arthur,  III.,  Oct.  10,  1895; 
died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  20,  1967;  aged  71  y. 
11m.  10  d.  On  Jan.  15,  1922,  she  was  married  to 
Andrew  J.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 daughters  (Luella — Mrs.  George  Maniacia  and 
Esther — Mrs.  Paul  Stauffer),  one  son  (Earl  J.),  and 
10  grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Olive 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
23,  with  Richard  Hostetler  and  Ivan  Weaver  of- 
ficiating. 

Nofsinger,  Elmer,  son  of  Christian  and  Anna 
(Litwiller)  Nofsinger,  was  born  at  Washington,  III., 
Feb.  8,  1898;  died  at  Peoria  (111.)  Hospital,  Oct. 
8,  1967;  aged  69  v 8 m.  On  May  22,  1927,  he 
was  married  to  Miriam  Buzzard,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Barbara — Mrs. 
Donald  Diebel),  one  sister  (Cathryn — Mrs.  J.  W. 
Weaver),  one  brother  (Vernon  L.),  and  2 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Metamora 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  11, 
with  Roy  Bucher  officiating;  interment  in  Union 
Cemetery. 

Oswald,  John,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Rupp)  Oswald,  was  born  at  Beemer,  Neb.,  Feb.  18, 
1902;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Seward,  Neb., 
Oct.  14,  1967;  aged  65  y.  7 m.  25  d.  Surviving  are 

3 sisters  and  2 brothers  (Mrs.  Lena  Stutzman,  An- 
nie, Katherine — Mrs.  Claude  Vance,  Jake,  and 
Menno).  Two  brothers  and  2 sisters  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Lincoln.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  West  Fairview  Church,  Oct.  17,  with 
C.  M.  Helmick  and  Lloyal  Burkey  officiating. 

Peachey,  Clara  E.,  daughter  of  Enoch  and 
Mary  Bender,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  June  17, 
1885;  died  at  Grantsville,  Md.,  Sept.  2,  1967;  aged 
82  v.  2 m.  16  d.  On  Nov.  30,  1919,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Ezra  J.  Peachey,  who  died  Jan.  5,  1965. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Viola — Mrs.  Clarence 
Scheffel),  one  son  (Ezra),  4 stepchildren  (Ray, 
Merle,  Leonard,  and  Thelma — Mrs.  John  Bawel), 
2 brothers,  2 sisters,  26  grandchildren,  and  30 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Locust  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  5,  with  John  B.  Zook,  Louis  Peachey, 
and  Erie  Renno  officiating. 

Richard,  Ida,  daughter  of  Christian  C.  and 
Katie  (Wimer)  Richard,  was  born  Aug.  25,  1891; 
died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
Oct.  17,  1967,  after  being  injured  in  a fall  at  her 
home  the  previous  day;  aged  76  y.  1 m.  22  d. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Fannie  Graber).  Two 
brothers  (Peter  and  Noah)  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  19,  with 
Vernon  S.  Gerig  and  Simon  Gingerich  officiating. 

Smoker,  Frona  R.,  daughter  of  Jonas  D.  and 
Leah  R.  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Mar. 
25,  1897;  died  at  Fairfax,  Va.,  Oct.  3,  1967;  aged 
70  v 6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  6,  1917,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Crist  Smoker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Paul  D.,  Mark  J.,  and  Leah — Mrs. 
Roy  Russler),  9 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  6, 
with  John  B Zook  and  Erie  Renno  officiating. 

Snyder,  Celesta,  daughter  of  Emery  and  Emma 
(Zuercher)  Weaver,  was  born  near  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  May  21,  1903;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  her 
home  near  Walnut  Creek,  Oct.  10,  1967;  aged  64  y. 

4 m.  19  d.  On  June  6,  1925,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Snyder,  who  died  Mar.  4,  1963.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (David),  3 daughters  (Emma — Mrs. 
Keith  R.  Miller,  Ruth — Mrs.  Crist  Schrock,  and 
Ruby — Mrs.  Edwin  Hofstetter),  2 stepdaughters 
(Mrs.  Arthur  Helwig  and  Esta  Snyder),  one  broth- 
er (Oscar),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Warner  Maxwell),  and 
13  grandchildren.  One  sister  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
13,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


A study  of  living  habits  in  ten  major  coun- 
tries shows  the  French  spend  the  most  time 
in  bed  (8  1/4  hours  a night)  and  also  the 
most  time  at  the  table  (1  3/4  hours  a day). 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  people  spend  about  7 1/2  hours  a 
night  in  bed.  In  eating.  West  Germany  places 
second,  spending  1 1/2  hours  per  day  at  the 
table.  Americans  spend  1 1/4  hours  and  Rus- 
sians 50  minutes. 

Hungarians  lead  in  weekly  working  time  at 
50  hours  a week.  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  the  average  is  42  1/2  hours. 

The  French  housewife  spends  about  3 1/2 
hours  a day  at  housework,  including  shopping. 
The  American  housewife  averages  3 hours 
and  10  minutes  per  day,  the  Russian  house- 
wife, 3 hours. 

The  survey  results  were  released  in  Paris 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Statistics. 

o o o 

The  Second  World  Congress  on  Evangelism 
will  probably  be  held  in  1971,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  Dr.  Stanley  Mooney- 
ham,  vice-president  of  the  Billy  Graham 
Evangelistic  Association  in  charge  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Speaking  to  the  Fifth  International  Lay- 
men’s Retreat  of  the  United  Missionary 
Church,  held  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  Dr.  Mooney- 
ham  said  the  world  congress  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  a series  of  continental  conferences 
on  evangelism.  Plans  are  already  underway 
for  the  Asian  Conference  on  Evangelism 
scheduled  for  Singapore  in  November,  1968. 

This  will  be  followed,  according  to  present 


intentions,  by  a North  American  Conference 
on  Evangelism  in  September,  1969,  a South 
American  Conference  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  an  African  Conference  in 
1970,  with  the  next  World  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism to  be  held  in  1971. 

o o o 

The  Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin;  chaplain  at 
Yale  University,  said  that  Christian  and  Jew- 
ish clergy  have  an  obligation  to  offer  their 
houses  of  worship  as  “sanctuary”  to  young 
men  who  wish  to  refuse  on  the  grounds  of 
conscience,  to  fight  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  made  the  statement  at  a press  confer- 
ence in  New  York  announcing  formation  of  an 
organization  of  professors,  clergymen,  writers, 
artists,  and  other  professional  people  to  sup- 
port resistance  to  Selective  Service  and  the 
war. 

The  organization,  called  RESIST,  also  was 
represented  at  the  press  conference  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  pediatrician  and  authority  on 
child-raising;  anthropologist  Ashley  Montagu; 
Marcus  Maskin,  a Presidential  aide  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  now  co-director 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies;  and  writers 
Paul  Goodman,  Dwight  MacDonald,  and 
Mitchell  Goodman. 

o o o 

Robert  Pierson,  world  president  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church,  praised  leg- 
islative efforts  to  control  promotion  of  cig- 
arettes. 

Speaking  before  a group  of  church  leaders, 
Mr.  Pierson  said,  “Seventh-day  Adventists 
everywhere  are  relieved  that  the  harmful  ef 
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fects  of  tobacco  are  now  so  clearly  recognized. 
They  laud  national  legislators  who  coura- 
geously call  for  effective  action  against  high- 
pressure  promotion  of  cigarettes  and  other 
forms  of  tobacco.  ” 

Elman  J.  Folkenbert,  Adventist  temperance 
official  who  created  the  church’s  "Five-Day 
Plan  to  Stop  Smoking,”  said  Adventists  re- 
jected the  use  of  tobacco  on  a health  basis 
more  than  a century  ago. 

He  said  church-sponsored  Five-Day  Plan 
clinics  have  involved  more  than  450,000  peo- 
ple in  26  countries.  “In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries,” he  pointed  out,  “the  government  has 
co-sponsored  the  clinics.” 

o o o 

The  executives  of  two  large  campus  reli- 
gious clubs — B’nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation 
and  the  Student  Christian  Movement — have 
endorsed  a campaign  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  designed  to  aid  Americans  evading 
the  military  draft  in  the  U.S. 

Prof.  Paul  Hoch  also  said  the  student  coun- 
cil of  University  College,  which  represents 
2,000  undergraduates,  also  supported  a fund 
drive  launched  by  40  university  professors. 

Dr.  Hoch,  a native  of  the  U.S.,  said  funds 
raised  will  be  used  to  provide  temporary 
shelter  and  legal  aid  for  Americans  evading 
t he  draft  who  approach  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  landed  immigrant  status. 

One  of  three  professors  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  University  College  student  council 
said  Americans  fleeing  the  U.S.  to  avoid  mil- 
itary service  would  also  receive  aid  in  secur- 
ing employment.  Dr.  Hoch  said  information 
about  Canada  would  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  on  request. 

After  hearing  the  three  professors,  the  stu- 
dent council  voted  $250  to  the  fund. 

o o © 

A leading  Protestant  ecumenist  predicted 
on  a nationwide  television  broadcast  that  the 
churches  will  lose  “tremendous  numbers”  of 
members  in  the  coming  years  as  they  become 
increasingly  involved  in  social  problems. 

Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  professor  of  re- 
ligion at  Stanford  University,  said  during  a 
half-hour  interview  on  the  NBX-TV  Fron- 
tiers of  Faith  program  that  it  is  “inevitable 
that  many  members  will  turn  against  their 
churches  as  the  churches  take  stands  on  such 
explosive  issues  as  poverty,  civil  rights,  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

“It  is  inevitable  that  people  will  leave,” 
he  said,  but  added:  “it  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  church.  They  will  leave  for  one 
or  two  reasons,  Dr.  Brown  predicted:  either 
because  they  disagree  sharply  with  the 
stance  the  church  is  taking  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  or  because  they  feel  the  church  is 
not  moving  fast  enough  into  the  stream  of 
world  affairs. 

“We  will  not  have  the  vast  numbers  of 
members  in  the  future  and  our  big  church 
buildings  will  seem  rather  anachronistic,’  he 
said.  “We  will  be  left  with  small  groups,  but 
through  them  something  exciting  is  going  to 
happen.” 
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Grateful 

Is  the 

Heart 

By  Paul  H.  Martin 

Grateful  is  the  heart  that  recalls  favors  done  to  it.  That 
person  is  most  thankful  who  remembers  most  or  who  uses 
his  memory  best.  Oh,  there  is  a use  of  memory  that  is  not  as- 
sociated with  gratitude,  or  rather  is  the  opposite  of  gratitude. 
That  is  the  use  of  memory  to  recall  hurts  and  misdeeds  to- 
ward one.  It  leads  to  offense,  resentful  ness,  holding  of  grudg- 
es, unforgivingness.  You  have  to  be  able  to  forget  to  forgive, 
but  you  cannot  forget  and  be  thankful. 

To  be  thankful  on  the  occasion  of  a kindness  you  must  at 
least  remember  that  it  is  a kind  deed  by  a person  who  has 
your  welfare  at  heart.  This  memory  will  last  long  enough  to 
say  a word  or  drop  a note  or  breathe  a prayer  to  say  thank 
you. 

Memory  a Good  Thing 

The  place  of  memory  in  gratitude  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
healing  by  Jesus  of  ten  lepers.  At  their  passionate  appeal, 
“Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us,  Jesus  replied,  “Go  and 
show  yourselves  to  the  priests.  This  was  like  being  sent  to 
the  public  health  office  for  the  legal  inspection  that  they 
might  be  pronounced  healed.  Then  they  could  return  from 
isolation  to  society. 

As  they  obeyed  and  went  toward  the  priests,  they  observed 
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that  the  miracle  of  healing  had  occurred.  The  account  in  Lk. 
17:15-18  then  reads,  “One  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  healed,  turned  back,  praising  God  with  a loud  voice;  and 
he  fell  on  his  face  at  Jesus’  feet,  giving  him  thanks.  Now  he 
was  a Samaritan.  Then  said  Jesus,  ‘Were  not  ten  cleansed? 
Where  are  the  nine?  Was  no  one  found  to  return  and  give 
praise  to  God  except  this  foreigner?’  The  grateful  heart  re- 
members to  say,  “Thank  you,”  on  the  occasion  of  a kindness 
toward  him. 

But  he  is  most  grateful  who  remembers  longest.  Saying 
thank  you  can  become  routine,  merely  habitual,  and  some- 
what meaningless.  But  he  is  truly  grateful  who  follows  up 
his  words  with  deeds. 

Soon  after  Saul  was  made  the  first  king  of  Israel,  the  in- 
habitants of  a town  far  out  on  the  frontier,  Jabeshgilead, 
were  besieged  by  an  enemy,  the  Ammonites.  One  of  the 
things  the  Ammonites  proposed  to  do,  when  they  would  have 
subdued  Jabeshgilead,  was  to  put  out  the  right  eyes  of  all 
these  unfortunate  people.  When  Saul  was  informed  of  this 
inhuman  threat,  he  quickly  organized  an  army  and  put  to 
flight  the  Ammonites.  The  day  was  saved  for  the  people  of 
Jabeshgilead.  1 Sam.  11:1-11. 

Were  the  people  of  Jabeshgilead  grateful?  We  wait  until 
the  miserable  end  of  Saul’s  career  to  find  the  answer.  The 
Philistines,  who  had  won  the  battle  over  Israel,  killed  the 
three  sons  of  Saul.  Saul  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  Then  the 
Philistines  fastened  these  four  bodies  to  the  wall  of  one  of 
their  idol  temples. 

There  follows  in  the  account  a little  noticed  item  which 
takes  on  meaning  in  relation  to  gratitude,  the  memory  of  the 
soul.  The  record  says,  “But  when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
gilead heard  what  the  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  all  the 
valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all  night,  and  took  the  body  of 
Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  . . . and  buried 
them  under  the  tamarisk  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days”  (1  Sam.  31:11-13). 

They  remembered  their  deliverer  of  thirty-nine  years  pre- 
vious and  gave  him  a decent  burial.  They  followed  their 
thank  you  with  deeds,  and  their  memory  did  not  fade  out 
through  the  years.  Their  gratitude  was  the  recollection  of  fa- 
vors done  to  them.  Thanksgiving  was  the  memory  of  their 
soul. 

Must  Express  Gratitude 

To  be  gratitude  it  must  be  expressed.  Many  times  we  may 
be  glad  someone  did  something  that  was  for  our  benefit.  We 
say,  “I’m  grateful  to  him.  I’m  glad  he  did  it.’  But  we  go 
on  and  assume  the  person  will  know  we  appreciate  it.  He 
doesn’t  know  it  at  all,  unless  we  say  so.  He  is  unaware  of  it, 
if  we  don’t  tell  him.  It  isn’t  gratitude,  if  it  isn’t  expressed. 

“Were  not  ten  cleansed?  Where  are  the  nine?  Jesus  asked. 
He  indicates  that,  for  gratitude  to  accomplish  an  end,  it  must 
be  expressed.  The  men  of  Jabeshgilead  might  have  said 
when  hearing  of  the  news  of  Saul’s  death,  “We  loved  you, 
Saul.  We  appreciate  your  great  efforts  to  deliver  us.  We  are 
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sorry  your  bodies  have  been  desecrated  and  placed  in  a hea- 
then temple.  We’re  sorry.  We’re  sorry.’  No,  they  risked  their 
lives  for  their  hero.  They  traveled  by  night  into  enemy  terri- 
tory and  rescued  him  even  in  death. 

Talk  about  thanksgiving.  Talk  about  gratefulness.  They 
knew  that  to  be  gratitude  it  must  be  expressed. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  might  have  said,  “God  has  been  good 
to  us.  He  has  given  us  a good  crop.  It  has  been  a good  sea- 
son. Our  lives  were  spared.  We’ve  had  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  religious  liberty.  But  He  knows  it.  We  will  just  assume 
God  is  aware  of  our  gratitude.’’  No,  they  set  aside  a day,  a 
time  to  get  together.  And  while  they  had  fellowship  and  ate 
of  God’s  bounties,  they  said,  “Thank  You,  God,  for  all  these 
good  things.  They  made  an  occasion,  and  they  acted  and 
spoke  their  gratitude. 

How  many  times  has  a mother,  a neighbor,  a wife,  a hus- 
band, a child,  a friend,  and  even  God  Himself  gone  away 
from  us  with  a wounded  heart,  because  we  assumed  he  knew 
we  were  thankful.  But  we  had  not  made  it  known.  We  had 
not  acted  like  it,  and  we  hadn't  said  anything  about  it. 

Our  Debt  of  Gratitude 

How  many  debts  of  gratitude  have  we  to  pay?  How  many 
notes  have  we  to  write,  how  many  calls  to  make,  how  many 
forgotten  words  to  say,  how  many  deeds  to  do,  how  many 
prayers  to  offer?  How  many  of  us  would  have  won  our  sweet- 
hearts, if  we  assumed  that  they  knew  we  loved  them?  How 
about  getting  out  a little  of  our  love  and  gratitude  now  to  be- 
stow upon  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  but  we  have  assumed 
they  know  it.  To  be  gratitude  it  must  be  expressed. 

Circumstances  do  not  determine  gratitude.  This  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  thankful  heart.  Even  though  there  is  no 
premium  to  be  placed  on  poverty,  you  don  t need  to  have 
much  to  be  thankful.  Some  of  the  most  ungrateful  and  un- 
happy people  are  among  the  ones  who  have  the  most  wealth. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  obvious.  The  more  things  a 
person  accumulates,  the  greater  the  temptation  to  feel  that 
he  did  it  by  himself.  He  then  forgets  God  who  gave  him  re- 
sources. Perhaps  he  looks  with  scorn  on  other  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  achievement.  It  ought  to  be  a humbling 
thought  to  even  the  most  economically  independent  to  con- 
sider what  he  would  have  without  the  participation  of  others. 

How  foolish  we  would  be  to  proclaim,  “Look  at  what  I 
have  gotten  by  my  power  alone.”  When  we  look  at  our  din- 
ner table,  we  can  count  dozens  of  hands  through  which  the 
food  has  passed.  If  we  go  out  to  land  we  possess  and  boast 
about  the  success  of  our  crop,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that 
7 percent  of  the  harvest  depended  upon  the  farmer.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  the  responsibility  should  be  given  to  the  sun- 
light, the  soil,  the  rain,  and  the  atmosphere.  In  the  bestow- 
ing through  these  we  were  not  involved. 

Temptation  to  Praise  Self 

The  tendency  of  humankind  to  praise  self  for  others’  accom- 
plishments or  only  partially  self-attained  achievements  is  very 


old,  indeed.  Warnings  for  this  were  given  long  ago.  Moses,  in 
his  farewell  address  to  the  children  of  Israel,  said,  “And 
when  the  Lord  your  God  brings  you  into  the  land  which  he 
swore  to  your  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob, 
to  give  you,  with  great  and  goodly  cities,  which  you  did  not 
build,  and  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  you  did  not 
fill,  and  cisterns  hewn  out,  which  you  did  not  hew,  and  vine- 
yards and  olive  trees,  which  you  did  not  plant,  and  when 
you  eat  and  are  full,  then  take  heed  lest  you  forget  the  Lord, 
who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage”  (Deut.  6:10-12). 

However  strange  it  may  be,  it  seems  easier  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  to  be  thankful.  The  children  of  Israel  remembered 
God  most  in  the  lean  years.  Their  worship  was  purest  in 
the  time  of  struggle  and  affliction.  Where  would  you  go  to 
find  people  the  most  truly  thankful  to  God?  Would  it  be  in 
this  rich  and  favored  land  of  America?  God  has  many  truly 
grateful  children  in  America,  a land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  might  it  not  be  that  some  of  the  simplest  and 
sincerest  gratitude  is  found  among  the  world’s  half  who  have 
hardly  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear? 

There  is  a very  touching  little  story  that  is  an  extreme  sit- 
uation, but  it  gets  the  point  across.  A very  poor  woman  had 
two  children.  They  were  without  a bed  to  lie  upon.  Their 
clothes  were  scarcely  enough  to  cover  them.  In  the  bitter  of 
winter  the  mother  took  off  the  cellar  door  from  its  hinges. 
She  set  it  before  the  corner  where  they  crouched  down  to 
sleep.  This  would  keep  off  some  of  the  draft  and  cold. 

One  of  the  little  children  whispered  to  Mother  when  it  was 
hard  to  keep  from  complaining,  “Mother,  what  do  those  dear 
little  children  do  who  have  no  cellar  door  to  put  up  in  front 
of  them?” 

A Heart  Condition 

And  then  gratitude  is  a condition  of  the  heart  and  not  an 
event.  We  don  t live  along  ungratefully  during  the  intervals 
between  blessings,  and  then  suddenly  become  grateful,  when 
we  receive  something.  That  person  who  forgot  to  say  thank 
you,  forgot  not  because  he  didn’t  become  thankful,  but  be- 
cause he  wasn’t  continually  thankful.  Gratitude  is  a condition, 
not  an  event. 

Some  may  approach  a Thanksgiving  with  poverty,  sickness, 
bereavement,  or  disappointment.  You  have  some  heartache 
that  seems  almost  to  overwhelm  you.  You  might  have  asked. 
How  can  I have  a Thanksgiving?”  But  your  neighbor  may 
live  in  a stone  mansion  with  plenty  of  turkey  on  the  table 
and  a Continental  in  the  carport.  Unknown  to  you  he  might 
be  asking  the  same  question.  You  see,  it  doesn’t  take  much 
to  be  grateful.  And  gratitude  is  a condition  of  the  soul  and 
not  an  event.  The  resources  of  gratitude  lie  within,  in  the 
spiritual  area  of  our  lives,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
endowed  alike,  if  they  meet  the  conditions. 

What  is  gratitude?  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  soul.  To 
be  gratitude  it  must  be  expressed.  Circumstances  do  not  de- 
termine gratitude.  Gratitude  is  a condition,  not  an  event.  Q 
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Little  Boxes 


Congregations  don  t all  need  to  do  the  same  things.  Indeed, 
if  they  are  to  be  responsible,  discerning  congregations,  they 
cannot.  The  reason  they  cannot  is  because  of  the  dynamic  na- 
ture of  a congregation  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working.  And, 
of  course,  one  would  expect  a Spirit-empowered  congregation 
to  be  dynamic. 

Three  things  are  happening  in  every  congregation  that  is 
alive  and  vital  which  are  constantly,  dynamically  changing  the 
nature  of  the  congregation’s  response  to  the  needs  about  it. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  young  people  are  growing  up  in  a 
congregation.  So  here  is  a youth,  vigorous,  committed,  ready 
to  be  used  in  the  program  of  the  congregation.  He  is  a gift 
to  the  congregation — a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  available 
for  use  in  the  congregation  two  or  three  years  before.  As  a 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  young  person  (and  all  of  them)  is 
a different  kind  of  gift  than  any  other.  He  has  a unique 
grouping  of  skills,  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  of  poten- 
tial. So  he  dare  not  be  fitted  into  any  of  the  little  boxes  left 
over  by  the  shape  of  other  persons  contributions  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

Second,  there  is  an  average  turnover  of  20  percent  per 
year  in  every  community.  People  are  moving  in  and  out. 
This  fs  true  in  most  congregations  as  well.  The  skills  of  new 
persons  replacing  others  who  have  moved  away  will  be  differ- 
ent. But  they  must  be  taken  just  as  seriously.  The  new  per- 
sons dare  not  be  put  into  the  little  boxes  of  the  persons  that 
have  moved  away. 

Third,  members  are  added.  The  congregation  is  growing. 
These  additional  persons  may  well  affect  the  shape  of  ongo- 
ing congregational  life.  They  inject  a dynamic  element  also — 
at  least  if  they  are  taken  seriously  as  persons. 

These  three  elements  that  contribute  toward  making  a con- 
gregation dynamic  demand  then  that  the  congregations  be 
discerning.  They  must  discern  how  the  persons  are  to  be 
matched  with  the  needs  both  of  the  gathered  congregation 
and  of  the  scattered  one.  Matching  persons  to  needs  is  not 
easy,  partly  because  the  needs  themselves  are  changing  con- 
stantly in  a rapidly  changing  community. 

Perhaps  a whole  new  structure,  a flexible  structure,  must 
be  developed  in  congregational  life  which  will  make  possible 
the  matching  of  persons  to  needs.  How  can  the  congregation 
constantly  be  helped  to  hold  up  a mirror  to  itself  so  that  it 
can  always  be  relevant?  How  can  the  congregation’s  program 
grow  out  of  who  that  congregation  is  and  what  must  be  done 
at  the  moment  in  today’s  world? 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

0 God,  today  I thank  You 
For  others. 

1 could  not  live  a day 
Without  their  labor 
And  love. 

Purge  my  mind 
From  evil  thoughts 
And  help  me  not  to  allow 
In  my  heart 
Hard  feelings 
T oward  those  who  differ. 
Give  me  such  respect 
For  Your  creation 
And  such  regard 
For  individual  worth 
That  I may  see  the  good 
And  be  gracious  with  error. 
Amen. 


North  Goshen  Church 


The  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church  grew  out  of  work  by  Goshen 
College  students  between  1915  and  1935.  In  1936.  the  church  building 
was  moved  from  near  Wayland,  Iowa,  to  Goshen  on  the  corner  of  North 
Eighth  and  Summit  streets.  The  building  is  still  used;  it  was  enlarged 
in  1945;  also  1952  and  1963.  A.  Don  Augsburger  is  serving  as  pastor. 
The  present  membership  is  358. 
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Editorials 


Higher  Education-What  and  Where? 


Amid  the  purple  mountains  of  Virginia  and  the  50th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Education  met  Oct.  20,  21  to  assess  its  work 
and  the  task  before  the  church. 

Approximately  33  percent  of  Mennonite  young  people  of 
college  age  are  now  attending  college.  While  still  below  the 
national  average,  this  percentage  has  been  rising  rapidly  and 
in  some  areas  is  much  higher  than  this.  In  some  of  the  more 
populous  Mennonite  areas  young  people  are  just  beginning  to 
attend  in  large  numbers. 

Whereas  a few  years  ago  more  than  80  percent  of  Menno- 
nite college  students  attended  one  of  our  own  colleges,  today 
approximately  60  percent  attend  a Mennonite  college.  And 
the  trend  says  that  soon  more  than  50  percent  will  be  in  col- 
leges other  than  our  own.  In  addition,  there  is  a rapidly 
growing  group  of  graduate  students.  Mennonite  young  people 
are  going  to  school.  The  question  is.  Where  are  they  going? 

This  brings  us  to  the  question.  What  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  students  not  attending  Men- 
nonite colleges?  It  seems  clear,  as  Mennonite  college  admin- 
istrators pointed  out,  that  the  competition  is  not  so  much  be- 
tween our  own  colleges  in  getting  students,  but  rather  we 
are  in  competition  with  the  state  and  other  colleges.  The 
Student  Services  Committee  is  seeking  to  be  of  help  to  the 
40  percent  of  Mennonite  students  on  non-Mennonite  campus- 
es. This  is  a large  job  and  also  a difficult  one.  The  Board  of 
Education,  along  with  the  college  administrators  and  the  Stu- 
dent Services  Committee,  is  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
student  attending  a non-Mennonite  college. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  reasons  why  Mennonite  students 
do  attend  non-Mennonite  colleges.  In  a survey  taken  some 
time  ago,  students  listed  such  reasons  as  state  schools  being 
closer  home,  cheaper  in  cost,  and  offering  desired  courses. 
Some  pastors  also  have  suggested  at  times  that  it  is  safer  for 
their  students  to  attend  a non-Mennonite  college  than  a Men- 
nonite college.  Some  students  who  attended  a Mennonite 
high  school  desire  to  attend  a non-Mennonite  college.  All 
these  and  other  reasons  should  be  looked  at  carefully  before 
blindly  accepting  them  as  having  merit. 

May  I suggest  that  the  local  church  leadership  and  the  par- 
ents of  young  people  largely  determine  where  students  at- 
tend school.  This  is  not  done  so  much  by  dictation  as  by  the 
atmosphere  created  and  the  attitudes  expressed.  Some  pastors 
have  made  a practice  of  taking  a carload  of  high  school  stu- 
dents to  visit  Mennonite  college  campuses  to  give  their  young 
people  an  insight  into  what  our  own  colleges  are  like.  There 
are  pastors  also  who  take  opportunities  to  counsel  youth  on 
what  Mennonite  colleges  offer. 

Some  parents,  by  attending  school  functions,  subscribing  to 
school  papers,  and  by  receiving  school  releases,  develop  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Christian  college  which  give  it  priority  in 


the  minds  of  their  young  people. 

Beyond  these  concerns  the  Board  of  Education  is  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  a proper  philosophy  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. Questions  such  as.  Why  are  we  in  higher  education? 
What  are  our  purposes?  and  How  can  we  give  an  education 
which  is  not  second-rate  but  really  superior  scholastically  and 
spiritually?  are  continually  being  raised.  This  challenge  to 
scholastic  and  spiritual  quality  is  a challenge  which  remains 
with  college  faculty  and  with  the  church  as  it  ministers  to 
the  education  of  its  youth. 

Without  a doubt  one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  school  facul- 
ties is  prayer  on  the  part  of  our  members.  These  are  days  in 
which  our  colleges,  along  with  every  other  area  of  life,  are 
undergoing  tremendous  pressures.  Too  often  the  church  goes 
through  the  birth  pangs  of  starting  an  institution  and  then 
forgets  its  child.  And  the  institution  which  is  begun  with 
prayer  and  deep  concern  becomes  a work  which  is  expected 
to  carry  on  in  its  own  strength  even  under  criticism  rather 
than  prayer.  Let  us  pray  on  behalf  of  the  large  and  enlarg- 
ing task  of  the  church,  that  of  Christian  education. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Education  underwent  a 
study  of  its  organization.  Additional  time  will  be  given  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  next  April  to  consider  what  changes 
would  be  appropriate  and  needful. 

In  the  enlarging  work  of  the  Board,  staff  personnel  has 
added  in  the  past  year  the  person  of  Albert  J.  Meyer.  He  is 
serving  as  Executive  Secretary  and  Director  of  Educational 
Development 

Tilman  Smith  will  retire  as  president  of  Hesston  College 
next  July  after  a most  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  Board  ex- 
pressed its  thanks  by  a resolution  and  rising  vote  of  apprecia- 
tion. Laban  Peachey  will  take  office  as  president  of  Hesston 
College,  July  1,  1968. 

May  God  guide  the  church  in  the  ministry  of  Christian 
education. — D. 

Church  Easy  to  Join 

Waldo  Beach  in  The  Christian  Life,  the  new  CLC  book, 
notes  that  it  is  easier  to  join  a Christian  church  than  it  is  to 
join  a civic  club.  How  true!  In  order  to  be  considered  for 
membership  in  the  Memphis  Civitan  Club  one  has  to  give 
full  information  about  himself,  indicate  all  of  his  member- 
ships and  organizations,  indicate  if  he  can  attend  the  meet- 
ings regularly,  show  that  he  is  registered  to  vote  and  that 
his  wife  is  registered  to  vote.  He  must  indicate  that  he  is 
interested  in  and  will  assist  in  several  of  the  club  s projects. 
He  has  to  pay  a $15  initiation  fee  and  promise  to  pay  in 
advance  $11  for  membership  dues.  Imagine  a church  asking 
so  much  of  a new  member! — C.  Ray  Dobbins. 
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Where  Thanksgiving  Begins 

By  Glen  M.  Sell 


The  psalmist  David  was  in  the  “slough  of  despond.’  Giant 
Despair  had  overcome  him.  In  graphic  and  gripping  language 
he  says,  “The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains 
of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me:  I found  trouble  and  sorrow”  (Ps. 
116:3).  In  desperation  he  cries  unto  the  Lord  and  receives 
deliverance — “For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  falling”  (verse  8).  It 
is  then  he  becomes  occupied  with  the  question  of  where 
thanksgiving  begins.  He  asks,  “What  shall  I render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me?” 

This  is  the  question  of  a man  who  has  had  a fresh  revela- 
tion of  God.  This  is  the  heart  cry  of  a man  who  has  had 
dealings  with  God  and  has  discovered  certain  things  about 
God  that  overwhelm  him  with  a sense  of  wonder  and  wor- 
ship. This  is  the  testimony  of  a man  who  has  come  from  a 
state  of  despair  and  disillusionment  to  an  experience  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

But  where  did  his  thanksgiving  begin?  Picture  again  the 
psalmist  as  he  awaits  execution  in  the  cell  of  the  condemned. 
He  had  been  found  guilty  of  breaking  Heaven’s  laws.  It  is 
the  eleventh  hour.  He  cries  unto  the  Lord  for  mercy.  Mercy 
intervenes  with  pardon  royal,  liberating  him  from  his  dun- 
geon experience,  and  setting  him  gloriously  free.  Listen  to 
his  song  of  testimony  and  thanksgiving  springing  forth  from 
his  deliverance. 

“I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my 
supplications.  Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me, 
therefore  will  I call  upon  him  as  long  as  I live.  ...  I will 
walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  ...  I will  of- 
fer to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  and  will  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  . . .” 

As  one  reads  and  ponders  over  the  experience  and  testi- 
mony of  David,  two  things  become  strikingly  clear:  Thanks- 
giving begins  with  deliverance  and  thanksgiving  begins  with 
the  reaping  of  benefits  from  the  Lord. 

Thanksgiving  Begins  with  Deliverance 

Thanksgiving  begins  with  deliverance  from  sin.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  was  apparently  in  a great  dilemma.  Rom.  7.  That 
which  was  right  and  ought  to  be  done,  he  was  powerless  to 
do.  That  which  was  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  done,  he  did 
without  trying.  Suddenly,  and  with  dismay,  he  recognizes  him- 
self as  being  a slave  to  sin.  In  great  anguish  we  hear  him 
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cry,  “O  wretched  man  that  I am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?”  In  answer  to  his  question  he  replies, 
“I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

As  an  evangelist,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  kneel  by  the 
side  of  many  souls  seeking  deliverance  from  sin.  The  sinner, 
often  in  tears,  pleads  for  mercy  as  he  confesses  his  sins  be- 
fore the  Lord.  Then  comes  the  climactic  moment  when  the 
burden  of  sin  is  gone  and  the  condemned  one  claims  victory 
in  Christ.  Immediately  his  heart  responds  in  praise  and  grat- 
itude to  God.  Deliverance  from  sin  produced  the  fruit  of 
thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving  begins  with  deliverance  from  physical  afflic- 
tion. There  came  a day  when  John  the  Baptist  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Jesus  for  verification  of  His  divinity.  Jesus  re- 
plied by  confirming  His  miraculous  powers — “the  blind  re- 
ceive their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them”  (Mt.  11:5).  To  most  of 
these  recipients  of  healing  grace  it  became  an  occasion  for 
profuse  thanksgiving. 

Notice  the  reaction  of  the  blind  man  in  Luke  18.  “Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Receive  thy  sight.  . . . And  immediately  he 
received  his  sight,  and  followed  him,  glorifying  God.” 

On  another  occasion  Jesus  healed  a paralytic.  Not  only  did 
the  delivered  one  give  thanks  to  God,  but  many  about  him 
glorified  and  praised  God.  Deliverance  from  physical  affliction 
produces  the  fruit  of  thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving  begins  with  deliverance  from  crisis  experi- 
ences. Gun  in  hand,  I descended  the  mountain  deerless  and 
weary  only  to  discover  I was  lost — a crisis  experience.  The 
urge  to  run  became  very  strong.  Then  I called  upon  the 
Lord  and  He  delivered  me.  Immediately  I prayed  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

Daniel  was  in  a crisis  experience  when  he  was  delivered 
to  the  den  of  lions.  But  Daniel  was  set  free.  “My  God  hath 
sent  his  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  that  they 
have  not  hurt  me  . . . ,”  says  Daniel. 

If  you  are  like  me,  you  have  probably  often  wondered 
what  Daniel  prayed  while  in  this  crisis  experience.  Someone 
has  suggested  he  may  have  used  part  of  Psalm  34.  I will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times:  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in 
my  mouth.  . . .”  Quite  a possibility.  Regardless  of  what  he 
prayed,  we  can  be  sure  he  prayed  a prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
Deliverance  from  crisis  experiences  will  produce  the  fruit  of 
thanksgiving. 
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Thanksgiving  Begins  with  Benefits 

“I  have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,”  said  a very  depressed 
man  to  a minister. 

’’Come  with  me,”  replied  the  clergyman.  “I'm  going  visit- 
ing to  an  institution  for  the  aged.” 

He  accepted.  They  went  from  bed  to  bed  visiting  many 
pitiable  old  people.  Some  were  dim  of  sight,  and  some  were 
quite  blind.  Some  were  hard  of  hearing,  and  some  were  quite 
deaf.  Some  were  imbecile,  and  in  some  their  reason  was 
partly  impaired. 

When  the  minister  and  his  depressed  friend  were  again 
outside,  the  friend  said,  “ I don't  think  I’ll  ever  grumble  again. 

I can  see!  I can  hear!  I have  my  reason  unimpaired!  I can 
think  and  plan  and  pray.  I am  not  well  off,  but  I have 
enough.  I have  a roof  over  my  head,  and  food  that  I have 
bought  on  my  table.  Thank  You,  Father,  for  all  Your  benefits 
toward  me.” 

All  men  receive  benefits  from  the  Lord,  but  like  our  de- 
pressed friend,  we  are  often  too  slow  in  recognizing  them. 
David  recognized  his  blessings  and  asked,  “What  shall  I ren- 
der unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me?”  From 
these  benefits  stemmed  much  of  his  thanksgiving. 

In  this  portion  I shall  name  a few  benefits  we  receive  from 
the  Lord  and  suggest  ways  we  can  express  our  thanks. 

The  benefit  of  life.  God  has  given  us  the  gift  of  life.  In 
gratitude  for  God’s  gift  of  life  to  us  we  should  share  that  gift 
with  others.  Emerson  said  it  well.  “Rings  and  jewels  are  not 
gifts,  but  apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  true  gift  is  a portion 
of  thyself. 

“We  give  of  ourselves  when  we  give  gifts  of  the  heart: 
love,  kindness,  joy,  understanding,  sympathy,  tolerance,  for- 
giveness. . . . 

“We  give  of  ourselves  when  we  give  gifts  of  the  mind: 
ideas,  dreams,  purposes,  ideals,  principles,  plans,  inventions, 
projects,  poetry.  . . . 

“We  give  of  ourselves  when  we  give  gifts  of  the  spirit: 
prayer,  vision,  beauty,  aspiration,  peace,  faith.  . . . 

"We  give  of  ourselves  when  we  give  the  gift  of  words: 
encouragement,  inspiration,  guidance,  counsel.  . . . 

“We  give  of  ourselves  when  we  give  the  gift  of  time:  when 
we  are  minute  builders  of  more  abundant  living  for  others 
. . .”  (from  The  Art  of  Living,  by  Wilferd  A.  Peterson). 

The  benefit  of  health.  The  Apostle  Paul  asks,  “What? 
know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your 
own?  . . . Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God’s”  (1  Cor.  6:19,  20).  According  to  Paul, 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  this  benefit  by  the  care 
and  reverence  we  show  our  bodies. 

The  benefit  of  God’s  Word.  David  said,  “The  entrance  of 
thy  words  giveth  light  . . (Ps.  119:130).  What  a benefit! 
We  should  express  our  thanksgiving  as  David  did — ” Thy 
word  have  I hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I might  not  sin  against 
thee.” 

The  benefit  of  public  worship.  Three  years  ago  I was  de- 
prived of  church  attendance  for  a period  of  time  because  of  a 
physical  disability.  Only  then  did  I realize  how  important  a 


place  the  church  filled  in  my  life.  Our  gratitude  for  this 
benefit  should  be  expressed  by  regular  attendance  at  the 
services  and  by  active  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
church. 

The  benefit  of  talents  and  abilities.  Thanksgiving  should 
begin  with  these  blessings  too.  Express  your  thanks  by  ac- 
cepting them  as  obligations  to  be  invested  for  the  good  of 
others. 

The  listing  of  benefits  and  the  considering  of  ways  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  should  be  an  activity  engaged  in  by  every 
reader.  Why  not  take  pencil  and  paper  and  add  some  of 
your  blessings  to  the  few  I have  already  suggested?  Then  ask 
yourself  how  you  might  express  your  thanks  for  these  bene- 
fits. It  could  be  a rewarding  experience. 

Conclusion 

So  far  as  thanksgiving  is  concerned,  the  mass  of  people  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  take  things  for  granted 
and  those  who  take  things  with  gratitude.  On  which  side  of 
Thanksgiving  are  you? 

The  art  of  thanksgiving  is  thanksliving.  Thanksgiving  be- 
gins with  deliverance  from  sin,  physical  affliction,  and  crisis 
experiences.  It  also  begins  with  a recognition  of  God’s  bene- 
fits toward  us.  In  light  of  this  thought,  “Where  Thanksgiving 
Begins,”  keep  in  mind  the  philosophy  of  Albert  Schweitzer: 
“In  gratitude  for  your  own  good  fortune  you  must  render 
some  sacrifice  of  your  life  for  another.”  □ 

Ask  in  My  Name 

By  James  Payne 

Christ  brought  a new  element  into  prayer.  He  is  the  basis 
of  our  conversation  with  God.  We  pray  in  His  name.  How- 
ever, name  does  not  imply  a magical  formula  tacked  onto  our 
petitions.  In  the  world  of  Christ’s  day,  as  today  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  a person’s  name  involved  the  total  life 
of  the  person.  Names  had  power.  In  the  context  of  the 
statement,  “If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I will  do 
it,”  Jesus  gave  the  teaching  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  asking 
in  His  name.  Love,  obedience.  Spirit-led,  union  with  Jesus, 
and  fruit  bearing,  are  some  of  the  elements  found  between 
this  statement  in  John  14:14  and  these  words  in  John  16:23, 
“Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.  ” 

This  is  neither  a blank  check  nor  a form  for  praying. 
Christ  is  saying  that  true  prayer  issues  forth  from  a life 
totally  lived  in  and  for  Christ.  This  prayer  can  be  answered 
because  it  is  seeking  God’s  will.  There  is  no  form  by  which 
we  must  pray,  but  there  is  a spirit  in  which  we  must  pray. 
That  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Affixing  “In  Christ’s  name” 
to  a prayer  does  not  give  it  power  nor  does  it  distract  from 
that  power.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  vain  words.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  Him.  Let  us  pray  in  the  Spirit,  truly 
being  able  to  pray,  “Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.”  □ 
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Believing  in  Miracles  and  Thanksgiving 

By  Margaret  Leonard  Shiner 


I was  a student  twenty-one  hundred  miles  from  home 
when  the  message  came.  Mother  wrote  that  Father,  who 
had  been  ill  for  some  time,  was  losing  ground  fast  now 
and  without  a miracle  would  soon  be  gone.  It  came  as  an 
overwhelming  shock  to  me  and  I was  plunged  into  despair 
and  grief. 

Father’s  trouble  was  undiagnosed.  Our  doctor  had  sent 
him  to  a fine  clinic  in  a nearby  city  and  after  thorough  ex- 
amination he  was  told  that  they  could  not  find  the  cause  of 
his  illness.  He  had  lost  over  fifty  pounds  and  was  now  un- 
able to  eat  solid  food.  Each  day  he  grew  weaker. 

I longed  to  be  with  my  family  during  these  heartbreaking' 
days,  but  they  insisted  I stay  in  school.  It  was  my  first  term 
at  the  seminary  where  I was  training  for  Christian  service. 
To  go  home  for  any  length  of  time  would  mean  the  loss  of 
the  school  term,  and  would  be  difficult  financially.  I did 
not  know  what  to  do. 

I went  to  our  understanding  dean  of  women  and  poured 
out  my  heart  to  her.  Couldn’t  something  be  done  to  save 
my  father?  Did  she  believe  in  miracles?  She  did,  and  she  had 
a suggestion. 

“Every  evening,  fifteen  minutes  before  dinner,”  she  said, 
“I  want  you  to  go  for  a walk  alone  and  thank  the  Lord  for 
everything  you  can  think  of.  Keep  on  praying  for  your  father, 
but  reserve  this  time  for  praise  and  thanksgiving  only. 

“I’ll  pray  for  your  father,”  she  went  on,  “and  I’ll  ask 
the  faculty  to  pray.  If  it  is  the  Lord’s  will,  I’m  sure  He’ll 
provide  the  miracle.” 

I was  skeptical  of  the  thanksgiving  idea.  Fifteen  minutes 
was  a long  time  in  which  to  give  thanks.  I had  found  fif- 
teen minutes  long  for  a prayer  full  of  petitions.  But  I 
would  try. 

As  I took  my  walk  each  evening,  I began  to  thank  the 
Lord  for  many  things — my  salvation.  Father’s  Christian  in- 
fluence, my  own  health — and  much,  much  more  that  I had 
taken  for  granted.  Finally  a new  sense  of  peace  in  spite  of 
my  burden  settled  over  me. 

The  faculty  and  others  prayed  for  Father,  but  he  grew 
weaker  and  it  appeared  he  would  not  recover.  Then  when 
everything  looked  the  blackest,  the  miracle  happened! 

My  parents  had  stayed  on  at  my  sister’s  home  in  the  city 
and  one  day  a friend  of  hers  stopped  for  a visit.  The  friend 
casually  mentioned  that  Father’s  case  acted  like  undulant  fe- 
ver. No  one  had  thought  of  that.  It  was  only  a thread,  but 
threads  count  for  much  when  life  is  at  stake.  My  sister  called 
the  clinic.  No,  he  had  not  been  tested  for  undulant  fever, 
but  they  would  do  so. 

Father  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  tests  proved  he 

Margaret  Leonard  Shiner  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Wichita,  Kan. 


was  suffering  from  an  acute  case  of  that  strange  disease. 
Treatment  was  begun  and  miraculously  he  responded.  It  took 
two  months  in  the  hospital  and  many  weeks  of  convalescence 
before  he  was  restored  to  health.  But  the  Lord  provided 
each  step  of  the  way  and  Father  lived  fourteen  more  fruitful 
years  to  fill  out  his  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Thanksgiving,  I’ve  found,  is  a remedy  for  many  ills — 
heartbreak,  sorrow,  indecision,  and  even  a disgruntled  dis- 
position. It  can  also  be  the  springboard  for  the  miraculous. 
Often  the  pieces  of  life  have  fallen  into  their  proper  places 
when  I’ve  looked  up  with  a thankful  heart.  The  psalmist 
says,  “Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving” 
(Ps.  95:2).  I heartily  recommend  it.  □ 

Thanksgiving  Meditation  1967 

By  Grace  Wyse 

Words 

proddingly  purchased 
one  by  one 
each  on  each 
thankfully  fashioned 
hallowedly  loaded 

echoing 

settling 

each  under  each 
piously  platitudinized 
adding 
padding 
each  to  each 
for  each 
one  on  one 
on  one 

fictitiously  mortared 
each  to  each 
grudgingly  given 
me  to  me 
for  me 
for  me 
one  plus  one 
plus  one 
plus  one 
totaling 

words 

obviously  total-less 

till  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow 
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Move  Up  to  Real  Love 

By  Dan  Harman 


The  church  today  has  some  desperate  needs.  The  dean  of  a 
southern  seminary  told  me  recently:  “What  we’re  trying  to 
do — each  day,  each  class  session — is  get  the  Bible  back  into 
the  pulpits.  What  a shocking  admission,  that  the  Bible  is 
out  of  the  pulpit  and  a school  of  religion  must  spend  its 
time  in  trying  to  get  the  Bible  back. 

A dedicated  layman  visited  my  study  and  admitted,  “The 
pastor  of  the  church  where  we  moved  laughed  in  my  face 
when  I told  him  I objected  to  the  teenagers  dancing  at  the 
youth  meetings.  He  said  such  ideas  of  morality  were  old- 
fashioned.’’ 

The  church  has  needs:  the  brave  faith  to  launch  out  into 
real  Bible-centered  morality;  the  persistence  to  stick  to  the 
dictates  of  a Christ-centered  conscience;  the  hope  of  a day 
when  God  will  honor  the  faithfulness  of  His  followers. 

But  Paul — in  that  great  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Co- 
rinthians— tells  us  that  the  supreme  need  of  God’s  people, 
the  church,  is  to  know,  understand,  experience,  and  witness 
to  a love  that  is  greater  than  all  other  motivations  of  the 
human  heart. 

On  Valentine  Day  some  wives  get  the  only  candy  they’ll 
get  for  the  year.  Some  shy  young  man  will  drum  up  enough 
courage  to  pick  out  that  fancy,  lace-trimmed  card , in  the 
store  that  costs  a dollar  and  send  it  to  the  girl  he’s  had  his 
eye  on  all  year  long.  This  is  a reflection  of  love;  it’s  a form 
of  appeal  that  all  of  us  have  experienced.  A form  of  love 
the  world  needs  more  of;  a form  that  “makes  the  world  go 
round.’’ 

Paul  has  some  deeper  motivations  for  recommending  love. 
He  says: 

Loving  and  being  impelled  to  love  as  Christ  loved  is  better 
than  fancy  speech.  Romantics  know  this,  even  though  the 
smooth  line  and  the  flattering  tongue  have  a great  place  in 
courtship.  The  first  verse  of  the  chapter  says  that  even  when 
men  can  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  if  they 
have  not  love,  they  are  just  making  an  empty  noise. 

I remember  a girl  who  always  had  the  right  answer  for 
any  remark  her  date  made:  the  proper  smile,  the  correct 
use  of  the  young  man’s  name,  and  all  the  other  gambits 
that  make  for  a good  impression  on  a date.  But  somehow  it 
all  had  the  practiced  emptiness  of  one  who  was  insincere.  No 
wonder  most  women  will  marry  the  young  man  with  the 
bumbling,  stuttering,  but  straightforward  voice  who  simply 
says,  “I  love  you,”  and  says  it  with  feeling  and  with  his 
whole  heart. 

All  love  is  and  always  will  be  far  superior  to  the  glib 


tongue;  Christ  needs  ready  witnesses  whose  voices  are  ded- 
icated to  His  work.  But  first  He  needs  people  who  love  Him 
and  others  ahead  of  all  else.  If  you  have  something  to  say, 
let  your  heart  be  first  filled  with  real  love  for  Christ  and 
others. 

Then  Paul  says  that  those  who  experience  and  practice 
the  self-giving  love  that  Jesus  had  are  better  off  than  those 
who  are  specially  endowed  with  wisdom  and  intelligence  and 
learning.  Verse  2 refers  to  prophecy  and  understanding  all 
mysteries.  How  quickly  we  Americans  stand  in  awe  when  a 
TV  contestant  pops  off  with  the  answer  to  a seemingly 
impossible  question.  How  we  gasp  and  do  homage  to  the 
trained  scientist,  the  experienced  medical  doctor,  and  the 
quick-thinking  lawyer  who  can  fend  off  his  opponents  when 
we  are  so  sure  the  case  is  lost. 

We  are  ready  to  trust  all  that  is  in  us  to  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  our  world. 

Of  course,  where  would  God’s  work  be  without  the  thor- 
ough, persuasive,  perceptive  Dr.  Luke?  Where  would  we  be 
without  the  theologians,  the  Bible  translators,  the  teachers, 
and  the  perceptive  discerners  of  Bible  prophecy  in  our  day? 

And,  by  way  of  emphasis,  where  would  the  first-century 
church  or  the  church  of  any  other  century  be  without  the 
scholar,  Saul  of  Tarsus?  And  it  is  he  who  scorns  wisdom  in 
favor  of  godly  love.  Have  knowledge,  he  seems  to  say,  but  if 
that  is  all  you  have,  you  have  nothing.  Real  love:  agape 
love  that  gives  without  serious  consideration  for  the  object 
of  that  love.  This  is  the  thing  that  is  to  be  prized.  Love 
more  intent  on  the  welfare  of  the  one  loved  than  on  the 
worthiness  of  that  one. 

Paul  even  risks  misunderstanding  among  the  people  who 
carry  the  load  of  work  in  the  church  at  Corinth  by  suggesting 
that  love  is  superior  to  work;  the  one  who  loves  is  wiser 
than  the  one  who  merely  produces.  “All  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains”  is  the  expression  in  verse  2. 

The  workers  who  do  not  love  are  fair  game  for  all  manner 
of  ills:  the  “self-pity”  malady  where  one’s  work  becomes  the 
badge  of  martyrdom.  “I’m  doing  so  much,  and  no  one  else  is 
working,”  may  go  right  along  with  hard  wark.  Love  makes  no 
such  consideration  when  it  loves  and  then  works.  At  a time 
when  honest,  hardworking  saints  who  aren’t  afraid  of  respon- 
sibility and  taking  the  initiative  are  so  rare,  it’s  tempting  to 
forget  this  phrase  from  Paul.  Many  pastors  might  risk  ruin  by 
trading  a few  loving  people  for  a few  hardworking  people. 
Paul’s  caution  is  that  real  love  is  to  be  cherished  above 
good  works.  The  church  needs  love.  Dedicated  love  can  be 
challenged  to  work;  the  man  who  will  work  hard  in  the 
church  if  only  he  doesn’t  have  to  love  his  neighbor  will 
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do  the  work,  but  you’ll  not  succeed  in  challenging  him  to 
love. 

Love  must  come  before  works.  Poor  motivation  never 
makes  progress  in  the  church  in  the  long  run.  The  church 
has  needs;  but  Paul’s  counsel  is  proper.  Love  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  for  all  men  everywhere — home,  foreign,  black 
and  white — must  be  an  accomplished  fact  or  the  work  the 
people  do  will  turn  to  dust. 

Paul  moves  on  to  assert  that  love  in  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians is  to  be  valued  above  displays  of  charity.  Verse  3 
speaks  of  the  giving  of  material  goods  and  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  strength,  and  health  for  others.  These  are  altruistic 
examples  of  good  citizenship  that  come  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  But  in  the  church  family,  these  bursts  of  gen- 
erosity and  self-sacrifice  must  come  from  proper  motivation  or 
they  turn  sour. 

Let  the  charity  expert  note  the  attitudes  of  those  who  give 
continually  but  have  no  love  for  those  to  whom  they  give. 
Inner  feelings  of  superiority  crop  up;  outward  displays  of 
disdain  for  those  who  receive  the  aid  start  coming  out;  actual 
hate  can  form  as  the  giver  continues  to  pour  out  charity  to 
one  who — the  giver  fully  knows — cannot  really  return  the 
favor  in  kind.  Soon  the  giver  is  parading  his  charity;  he's 
spouting  statistics  and  palming  himself  off  as  an  expert  on  the 
social  needs  of  the  community.  Paul  is  right  when  he  says  in 
another  place  (Rom.  10:3),  “They  do  not  know  God’s  right- 
eousness, and  all  the  time  they  are  going  about  trying  to 
prove  their  own  righteousness  they  have  the  wrong  attitude 
to  receive  his  (Phillips). 

By  the  attitude  of  the  heart  which  seeks  its  own  right- 
eousness, Paul  says,  the  person  who  gives  for  his  own  credit 
prevents  himself  by  his  acts  and  attitude  from  actually  ex- 
periencing the  righteousness  that  comes  from  God.  Charity 
that  puffs  up  the  giver  isolates  the  giver  from  the  greatest 
gift  God  can  give:  His  Holy  Spirit’s  impulse  to  love  without 
thought  of  repayment. 

This  is  the  world  of  the  loving  heart  that  Christ  yearns 
to  have  His  people  find:  love  that  spurns  fancy  words  for 
the  sincere  heart;  love  that  gives  itself  rather  than  acquire 
knowledge;  love  that  cannot  be  replaced  or  duplicated  by  hard 
work;  and  love  that  produced  self-sacrifice  and  generosity, 
but  cannot  be  produced  by  them. 

And  the  world  is  open  to  you  and  me.  You  need  to  have  a 
more  Christ-centered  spirit  of  love.  But  rising  above  the 
needs  you  have  as  an  individual  Christian  is  the  mountainous 
need  of  God’s  holy  church  to  be  constructed  in  our  day  of 
people  who  above  all  else  have  stepped  up  to  the  kind  of 
love  which  Paul  so  beautifully  presents  to  us.  Learning  is 
needed  in  the  pastor’s  study.  Sacrifice  is  needed  in  the  pew. 
But  above  all  the  golden  gems  of  modern  church  needs  is 
that  supreme  standard  of  the  Christian  spirit:  a love  like 
unto  Christ’s  love. 

On  our  knees,  in  our  day,  the  church  can  rise  to  that 
level  of  love  which  Paul  commends  to  his  Corinthian  breth- 
ren. Person  by  person,  it  can  be  developed.  Congregation  by 
congregation,  it  can  be  ushered  into  the  life  of  the  church. 

On  Valentine  Day  we  express  the  ideal  of  love.  This 
year,  let’s  move  up  to  real  love.  God  wants  it  that  way.  □ 


Missions  Today 

Three  Decades  Invested 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Servant  passages  from  Isaiah  trigger  thoughts  of  Jesus. 

Behold  my  servant,  whom  I uphold, 
my  chosen,  in  whom  my  soul  delights; 

I have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him, 

he  will  bring  forth  justice  to  the  nations. 

He  will  not  cry  or  lift  up  his  voice, 
or  make  it  heard  in  the  street. . . . — Is.  42: 1,  2,  RSV. 

Jesus  Himself  says,  “If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me. 
For  whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  and  whoever 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  he  will  save  it’  (Lk.  9:23,  24,  RSV). 

We  listen  and  listen  to  these  words,  but  we  cannot  really 
hear.  This  is  not  the  human  way.  We  want  to  justify  our- 
selves. We  want  to  blast  those  off  the  map  who  disagree  with 
us.  We  let  loose  a tirade  when  some  slow  mover  gets  in  our 
path.  We  want  to  keep  our  own  programs,  our  own  status. 

Reporting  their  experiences  in  the  Bihar  famine,  John  and 
Miriam  Beachy  felt  that  the  church  there  was  on  the  verge 
of  a major  breakthrough  in  evangelism  two  years  ago.  Whole 
families  were  experiencing  release  from  the  spirits  which  held 
them  as  they  received  the  good  news  of  Christ. 

When  the  famine  came,  missionaries  and  national  Christians 
reluctantly  laid  aside  their  evangelism  plans  and  turned  to 
meet  massive  human  physical  need  with  wholehearted  atten- 
tion. They  decided  that  there  would  be  no  baptisms  during  the 
feeding.  They  would  have  no  prayers  or  specific  verbal  witness 
at  feeding  kitchens.  They  deliberately  decided  to  forego  their 
own  personal  identification  and  “witness” — their  lives,  if 
you  please — in  order  to  meet  the  need  for  food.  They 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  people  in  the  Bihar  area. 

Having  foregone  the  natural  advantages  of  material  re- 
sources from  many  Christian  groups  in  North  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  elsewhere — to  say  nothing  of  national  govern- 
ments, missionaries  found  interest  in  the  gospel  surging. 
Opposition  too  increased  in  Bihar.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  church 
self-interest  strengthened  the  impact  of  the  feeding. 

John  points  out  that  our  Mennonite  Church  has  been 
working  in  Bihar  for  27  years.  On  many  occasions  missionaries 
have  been  discouraged  with  their  slow  progress.  Yet  nearly 
three  decades  of  careful,  thoughtful  identification  paid  off  in 
good  relationships  in  the  big  crisis.  Christ  is  being  glorified, 
and  Satan  is  opposing.  The  issue  is  joined. 

When  we  talked  about  this  today,  John  said  he  thought 
that  this  is  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  cross.  Long, 
slow,  painful  investment  of  one’s  self,  almost  to  the  loss  of 
one’s  own  identity  (American,  Christian,  personal),  is  costly 
but  ultimately  redemptive  if  God  is  in  it.  No  one  knows  for 
sure  what  the  future  holds. 

But  “if  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.  , . . Who- 
ever loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  he  will  save  it.  . . .” 
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Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


12.  Do  we  have  the  boldness  of  the  Suffering  Servant ? A 
boldness  born  of  humility?  Or  to  put  it  negatively,  boldness 
without  arrogance? 

In  a recent  book  Senator  Fulbright  speaks  of  The  Arro- 
gance of  Power,  the  arrogance  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  nation  who  take  a condescending  attitude  to- 
ward everyone  but  themselves,  who  act  as  if  they  thought 
they  owned  the  world,  an  attitude  which  he  associates  cor- 
rectly with  the  imperialistic,  militaristic  image  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  come  to  have  of  America  and  the  Amer- 
icans. 

But  the  imperialists  and  the  militarists  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  arrogance.  It  is  also  possible  for  social  reformers, 
even  for  pacifists,  to  be  arrogant.  The  boldness  of  some 
social  protesters  is  characterized  by  arrogance  similar  to  that 
which  afflicts  congressmen  who  would  throw  the  First 
Amendment  out  the  window.  Flag-burning  is  boldness  with 
arrogance,  not  the  boldness  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
Isaiah  53. 

The  boldness  of  the  Suffering  Servant  is  that  of  Him  who 
did  not  fear  to  lose  His  reputation  with  the  respectable  people 
of  His  town  by  working  and  eating  with  sinners,  by  sym- 
pathizing with  them,  comforting  them,  and  gently  leading 
them  into  the  heavenly  fold.  Then  when  He  was  reviled 
He  reviled  not  again.  Revilement  and  arrogance  are  bed- 
fellows. Revilement  and  the  Suffering  Servant  are  not. 

At  a recent  meeting  Orie  O.  Miller  stated  his  conviction 
that  one  of  the  important  tasks  of  Mennonites  in  this  gen- 
eration is  to  find  a way  of  engaging  in  social  protest  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  people.  What  he  meant  to  say, 
I suppose,  was  that  having  forgotten  how  to  protest  through 
long  disuse  of  that  faculty,  and  now  being  aroused  to  the 
need  for  it,  and  finding  some  protesters  using  arrogant  means 
to  that  end,  Mennonites  must  find  a Mennonite  or  a Chris- 
tian way  of  performing  this  ministry. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  a pointer  in  the  direction  for  which 
Orie  Miller  is  searching  by  noting  the  case  of  John  Wool- 
man,  the  eighteenth-century  Quaker  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  eradication  of  slavery  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  are  told  that  neither  by  argument  nor  by  angry  de- 
nunciation, but  by  kindly  persuasion  and  with  tears  of  sorrow, 
traveling  from  one  Quaker  meeting  to  another,  from  Maine 
to  the  Carolinas  and  the  West  Indies,  he  gradually  con- 
vinced his  fellows  that  to  be  clear  before  God  they  must  free 
their  slaves,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  century,  as  a result 
of  these  persistent  efforts,  it  was  possible  for  the  American 
Quakers  to  say,  “we  hold  no  man  in  slavery!” 

If  the  spirit  of  Woolman  was  that  of  the  Suffering  Servant, 
then  that  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  militant  abolitionist, 
was  the  spirit  of  arrogance.  In  1854,  as  the  antislavery  cru- 
sade waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  Garrison,  in  an  open-air  meet- 


ing protesting  the  capture  of  a fugitive  slave,  produced  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  denounced  it 
as  a “covenant  with  death  and  hell,”  because  it  recognized 
slavery  as  legal,  and  committed  it  to  the  flames  as  he  said: 
“So  perish  all  compromises  with  tyranny,  and  let  all  the 
people  say  Amen.”  And  all  the  people  shouted,  “Amen!” 
Garrison,  the  Constitution  burner,  was  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury forerunner  of  the  twentieth-century  flag-burner. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Garrison  was  a pacifist.  In 
fact,  he  called  himself  a nonresistant.  He  would  not  have 
killed  any  man.  It  was  he  who  influenced  Tolstoy  to  become 
a pacifist.  Garrison  was  deeply  disappointed  when  his  own 
son  enlisted  in  the  Union  army.  And  yet  his  own  pacifism 
was  so  militant,  so  arrogant  indeed,  that  from  Garrison  it 
was  only  a step  or  two  to  John  Brown,  who  in  1856  per- 
sonally killed  five  pro-slavery  men  during  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  conflict,  and  in  1859  captured  Harpers  Ferry,  and 
thus  moved  the  nation  onward  toward  Civil  War. 

How  true  are  the  words  of  Trevelyan,  the  historian: 
“Close  your  ears  to  John  Woolman  one  century,  and  you  will 
get  John  Brown  next,  with  Grant  to  follow.”  Perhaps  this 
observation  would  have  been  even  more  true  had  Trevelyan 
included  Garrison  in  an  intermediary  position:  Close  your 
eyes  to  Woolman,  then  Garrison  will  come,  followed  by 
Brown  and  Grant. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  boldness  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  Let 
us  pray  that  as  kings  and  presidents,  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors come  and  go,  Christians  may  continue  to  make  them- 
selves so  well  known  that  none  can  ever  forget  where  they 
stand  with  respect  to  the  sins,  both  personal  and  collective, 
which  afflict  our  national  life.  May  they  protest  war  and  all 
social  evils,  and  proclaim  with  deep  conviction  the  right- 
eousness which  God  required  of  all  men  even  in  govern- 
ment. Let  them  do  these  things  as  they  look  to  Him  who 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
His  steps;  He  who  when  reviled  reviled  not  again. 

(Next  week:  Why  is  our  peace  witness  today  performing 
“greater  works”?) 

Means  To  an  End 

Our  possessions  are  meant  to  be  the  scaffolding  by  which 
we  build  more  stately  mansions  for  our  souls.  Our  money  is 
a medium  of  exchange  whereby  we  prove  our  fitness  to 
receive  what  Jesus  called  “the  true  riches.  Our  property 
is  to  be  held  by  us  in  trust  for  God  and  His  children 
and  by  our  stewardship  of  these  possessions  we  train  our- 
selves for  citizenship  in  Christ’s  eternal  kingdom. — Ralph 
W.  Sockman. 
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An  Urgent  Call  for  Pr 


lest  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  hearts, 
and  turn  and  be  healed.  . . . 

Until  cities  lie  waste  without  inhabitant, 

and  houses  without  men, 

and  the  land  is  utterly  desolate.’ 

And  the  Lord  said  to  the  sons  of  Menno 
gathered  for  worship  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
“Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will  speak  for  me?” 


/ 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
president  of  the  United  States, 

when  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  being  escalated  day  by  day, 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
with  an  urgent  call  for  prophets. 

“Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will  speak  for  me?” 

And  the  people  in  America  gathered  weekly, 
as  their  custom  was,  in  their  houses  of  worship. 

And  they  sang  their  hymn  of  praise, 

“ Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

The  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory.’ 

And  they  thought  “especially  America.” 

And  they  said, 

“ Good  for  us,  for  we  are  saved. 

For  we  are  a religious  people, 

and  we  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a righteous  nation, 

for  we  have  been  greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord.” 

And  in  that  same  country 

in  the  state  of  Colorado,  city  of  Arvada, 

the  sons  of  Menno  were  also  gathered  together. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  were  worshiping, 
that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  them, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shook  them. 

And  the  Lord  said, 

“ Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

The  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory; 
except  Vietnam,  which  is  full  of  hell,  hell,  hell. 

And  much  of  this  hell  is  imported, 

and  bears  the  trademark,  ‘Made  in  America.’ 

And  some  of  this  American  brand  hell  is  hot 
and  falls  from  the  skies  in  flaming  sheets  of  napalm, 
and  some  of  this  American  brand  hell  is  cold — 
cold  and  hard  and  sharp  as  steel. 

And  the  hot  hell  and  the  cold  hell  work  well  together. 
One  will  get  what  the  other  misses. 

And  those  who  escape  the  Saigon-American  brand  hell 
may  get  the  hell  from  Hanoi. 

And  the  sons  of  Menno, 

gathered  for  worship  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

were  disturbed  at  the  sound  of  these  words. 

It  had  been  some  time  since  they  had  heard  a hell-fire  na- 
palm sermon. 

And  some  were  offended. 

But  the  Word  of  the  Lord  continued, 

“Are  you  offended  at  those  words? 

Isaiah  the  prophet  spoke  of  people  like  you  when  he 
said, 

‘ Hear  and  hear,  but  do  not  understand; 
see  and  see,  but  do  not  perceive. 

Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes. 


Peter  J.  Ediger  is  pastor  of  the  Arvada,  Colo,  Mennonite  Church.  The  Scripture 
background  for  "An  Urgent  Call  for  Prophets”  is  fsaiah  6 and  Acts  1,  2. 


And  the  sons  of  Menno  said, 

“Don’t  send  me.  Lord. 

I don’t  know  enough  of  the  facts. 

Who  am  I to  pass  judgment  on  our  policy  in  Vietnam? 
Don’t  expect  me  to  protest.  Lord. 

Don’t  send  me.  Lord.  I won’t  go. 

Besides,  Lord,  how  do  I know  this  is  really  You  speak- 
ing? 

Now  that  I think  about  it,  it  probably  isn’t. 

After  all,  there  are  plenty  of  ministers 
blessing  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Surely  You  wouldn’t  disagree  with  Billy  Graham 
on  this  matter,  would  You,  Lord? 

Really,  Lord,  can’t  You  tone  down  on  Vietnam? 

Why  do  You  keep  bothering  us,  the  sons  of  Menno? 

Can’t  You  let  us  live  in  comfort  and  peace?” 

And  the  Lord  said, 

“Sons  of  Menno! 

Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  ones 
through  whom  I speak? 

Indeed  you  are  not! 

For  I have  prophets  in  many  traditions — 

sons  of  Luther  and  sons  of  Rome, 

sons  of  Calvin  and  sons  of  Wesley  and  sons  of  Abraham 

and  even  sons  who  name  no  sacred  name, 

who  say  they  know  Me  not, 

who  yet  are  speaking  My  Word  on  Vietnam.” 

Sons  of  Menno,  and  sons  of  My  Son  Jesus  the  Christ! 

If  you  do  not  speak  My  Word, 
there  always  will  be  others. 

Hear  these  words  spoken  by  Erich  Fromm: 

“I  join  with  the  many  for  whom  our  religious  and  hu- 
manistic tradition  is  still  alive  by  saying:  stop  killing. 
Stop  it  now  or  we  will  lose  the  capacity  to  ever  stem 
the  tide  of  death  and  dehumanization.  And  do  not  for- 
get that  we  are  dealing  not  only  with  what  is  going  on 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  dealing  with  what  is  going 
on  in  our  own  midst,  in  the  increasing  violence  at 
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home,  the  brutal  killings  in  individual  cases,  and  the 
ruthless  destructiveness  of  juvenile  gangs.  How  do  we 
expect  our  young  generation  to  respect  life,  if  they 
daily  witness  destruction  taking  place  with  the  consent 
of  their  elders? 

There  is  only  one  hope  to  stop  the  wave  of  violence, 
and  that  is  to  become  sensitive  once  more 
to  all  that  is  alive.  ”* 

Can  you  hear  My  Word  in  these  words,  sons  of  Menno? 

Or  are  you  also  growing  deaf? 

Are  your  eyes  open,  sons  of  My  Son  Jesus? 

Then  did  you  see  that  headline  article  in  the  March  24 
issue  of  The  Denver  Post? 

Sons  of  Jesus!  Did  you  see  that  headline 
and  read  that  article? 

SCORCHED  EARTH  DRIVE  FANS  FLAMES  OF  HATE 
“The  Vietnamese  woman  ignored  the  crying  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  stared  in  hatred  as  the  American  infantryman  with 
shotgun  blasted  away  at  chickens  and  ducks.  Others  shot  a 
water  buffalo  and  the  family  dog. 

“While  her  husband,  father,  and  young  son  were  led  away, 
the  torch  was  put  to  the  hut  that  still  contained  the  family 
belongings.  The  flames  consumed  everything. 

“‘Man,  she’d  cut  you  to  pieces  for  a dime,’  one  GI  said. 
“‘No,  she’d  pay  100  piasters  an  inch  just  to  slit  your 
throat,  another  said. 

“The  Americans  were  acting  under  orders:  Destroy  every- 
thing . . . remove  all  civilians  who  could  give  the  enemy  a 
helping  hand.  . . . 

“The  GI’s  didn’t  have  much  stomach  for  the  job,  but  orders 
were  orders.  The  job  was  done  in  an  area  involving  more 
than  100  square  miles. 

“ “God,  my  wife  would  faint  if  she  could  see  me  now,’  an 
infantryman  said.  “Killing  ole  Charlie  (Vietcong)  is  one  thing, 
but  killing  puppies  and  baby  ducks  and  stuff  like  that — it’s 
something  else,  man.’  ” 

Sons  of  Jesus! 

Are  you  hearing  what  He’s  saying? 

Are  you  seeing  what  you’re  doing? 

Sons  of  Menno,  answer  me! 

Do  you  hear  me?  Answer  me! 

And  the  sons  of  Menno, 

gathered  together  for  worship  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
shook  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

And  they  said, 

“Woe  to  us,  for  we  are  lost. 

For  we  are  men  of  silent  unspeaking  lips 
and  we  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a people  of  silent 
unspeaking  lips. 


for  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
but  we  have  not  spoken  His  Word.  ” 

II 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lyndon  Johnson  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

when  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  being  escalated  day  by  day, 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
with  an  urgent  call  for  prophets. 

“Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will  speak  for  me?” 

And  in  that  same  country 

in  the  state  of  Colorado,  city  of  Arvada, 

the  sons  of  Menno  were  gathered  together  for  worship. 

And  the  sons  of  Menno  said, 

“Lord,  will  You  at  this  time  restore  the  Christian  church? 
Will  You  soon  come  to  set  things  right  here  on  earth?” 

And  the  Lord  said, 

“It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Father. 

But  you  shall  receive  power 

when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you 

and  you  shall  be  My  witnesses  in  Denver 

and  in  all  America  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth.” 

And  when  the  day  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  come,  they  were  meeting  together  for  worship. 

And  like  a gust  of  wind, 

the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  them 

and  freed  their  tongues  to  speak  the  Word  of  God. 

And  the  people  who  heard  them  were  amazed  and  per- 
plexed. 

Some  listened  and  said, 

“This  makes  a lot  of  sense.” 

But  others,  mocking,  said, 

“They’re  a bunch  of  kooks,  a bunch  of  commie  kooks.” 

Then  Peter,  standing  with  the  congregation, 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  addressed  them: 

“Citizens  of  America,  give  ear  to  my  words! 

For  these  people  are  not  kooks,  as  you  suppose. 

For  this  is  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophets: 

‘And  in  the  last  days  it  shall  be,  God  declares, 

that  I will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh, 

and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 

and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 

and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams; 

yea,  and  on  my  menservants  and  my  maidservants  . . 

I will  pour  out  my  Spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy.’ 

“Citizens  of  America,  hear  these  words! 

Two  thousand  years  ago 

Jesus  the  Christ  came  speaking  the  Word  of  God. 

He  was  Himself  the  Word — the  Way,  the  Trufh,  the 
Life. 

But  our  fathers  could  not  face  the  Truth. 

They  killed  Him. 

But  Truth  cannot  be  killed,  and  Christ  is  still  alive. 
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“Fellow  citizens,  I tell  you  the  truth! 

Today  we  go  on  killing  Truth  and  crucifying  Christ. 
Christ  dies  a hundred  times  a day  in  Vietnam. 

Christ  dies  a thousand  times  a day  in  America 

where  weapons  of  destruction  are  mass  produced 

in  efficient  factories  which  keep  the  economy  strong. 

Christ  dies  a thousand  times  a day  in  America 

where  the  will  to  kill  is  fanned  into  flame 

by  many  winds  of  demonic  doctrines 

blowing  from  poisonous  pens  and  blasphemous  pulpits. 

“But  not  all  men  know,  including  you,  Americans, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord! 

That  though  we  keep  on  killing  Him 
in  the  killing  of  our  brothers. 

He  always  rises 

and  He  comes  to  haunt  us  or  to  judge  us — 
or,  if  we  will,  to  save  us.” 

Now  when  they  heard  this  Word, 

they  said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Menno, 

“Brothers,  what  shall  we  do?” 

And  Peter  said  to  them, 

“Repent!  Repent  and  start  following  this  Jesus 


in  whose  name  you  have  been  baptized! 

Repent!  Repent  and  change  your  way  of  thinking 
about  the  world  and  its  people. 

Repent!  Repent  or  perish! 

For  they  who  take  the  bombs  will  die  by  the  bombs! 
Repent!  Repent,  for  the  promise  is  still  to  you 
and  to  all  the  children  of  men.” 

Ill 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lyndon  Johnson  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 

when  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  being  escalated  day  by  day, 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
with  an  urgent  call  for  prophets. 

“Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will  speak  for  me?” 

And  the  sons  of  Menno, 
gathered  for  weekly  worship, 
heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  sons  of  Menno  said.  . . . 

And  the  sons  of  Menno  said.  . . . 

What  did  they  say?  Q 

*“  Why  the  Mass  American  Indifference  to  Vietnam?”  by  Erich  Fromm. 


Enjoying  Ephesians 

Don't  Be  a Nonresistant  Christian 


By  Roy 

Eph.  6:10-24 

A bit  odd  and  suspect,  isn’t  it,  for  a Mennonite  preacher  to 
counsel  Christians  against  nonresistance?  The  nonresistance 
of  the  peace  churches  is  too  deep  to  be  overthrown  very 
easily. 

But  the  resistance  counseled  here  is  not  that  which  the 
military  authorities  are  promoting;  it  is  resistance  against 
the  very  prince  of  evil  and  all  his  hosts. 

The  conflict  in  this  passage  is  another  David  and  Goliath 
affair.  Christians  are  the  Davids  and  Satan  is  the  Goliath.  To 
dismiss  the  mention  of  satanic  hosts  as  superstitions  of  an 
ancient  age  from  which,  “thank  God,  we  have  been  emanci- 
pated in  our  modern  age  is  unwarranted  naivete' 

Maybe  the  people  of  the  first  century  did  overplay  the 
sinisterness  of  evil  powers  because  they  were  children  of  their 
day.  But  perhaps  we  are  children  of  our  day  with  too  little 
respect  for  the  powers  of  evil.  Depth  psychology  has  un- 
covered what  it  recognizes  as  demonic  depths  in  the  soul  of 

Roy  S.  Koch  is  pastor  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  This  article  is  the  last  in  a series  of  articles  on  Ephesians. 


. Koch 

man.  Satan,  the  archdeceiver,  has  no  doubt  instigated  the 
whole  modern  movement  to  minimize  him  today  and  thus 
cover  up  his  personality  and  activity.  Even  Christians  can 
become  spokesmen  for  him.  Peter  was.  Mt.  16:23. 

Paul  closes  this  most  spiritual  letter  in  which  he  asserts 
that  Christians  live  in  the  heavenlies  (2:6)  by  pointing  out 
that  even  in  these  exalted  heights  we  must  still  do  battle 
with  the  enemies  of  our  souls.  He  looked  about  for  an  ef- 
fective form  into  which  to  cast  his  earnest  warnings  about 
our  spiritual  danger.  Haply  his  eye  fell  upon  his  Roman 
guard  standing  directly  beside  him.  Of  course,  happy  find! 
What  better  figure  to  illustrate  preparedness  for  our  spiritual 
conflict  than  this  Roman  soldier  with  all  his  military  armor. 

A.  Christians  Cannot  Evade  the  Draft.  6:10-12 

1.  God’s  Army  Requires  Spiritual  Fitness.  Verse  10.  The 
U.S.  army  rejects  many  draftees  because  of  physical  unfit- 
ness. They  are  classified  IV-F  and  are  excused  from  military 
service. 

God  doesn’t  want  IV-F’s  in  His  service  either.  He  wants 
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us  to  be  strong,  but  our  strength  is  not  in  healthy  reflexes 
and  freedom  from  physical  incapacities;  it  is  in  the  Lord. 
We  have  not  one  excuse  to  be  weak.  A confession  of  weak- 
ness is  a confession  of  disobedience.  God’s  command  for  us 
to  be  strong  is  not  a suggestion;  it  is  an  order.  Are  you  a 
I-A  or  a IV-F  Christian? 

2.  God’s  Equipment  Provides  Spiritual  Security.  Verse  11. 
Let’s  face  it.  There  are  powers  in  the  unseen  world  against 
which  we  are  helpless  except  as  God  makes  us  strong 
through  His  own  armor.  We  can’t  afford  to  be  selective  in 
the  armor  God  has  provided  for  us  and  thus  leave  even  one 
part  of  our  lives  exposed.  God  expects  us  to  hold  out  when 
the  enemy  mortars  zero  in  on  our  position  in  Christ.  No 
hand  grenades  or  shells  from  the  devil;  his  attacks  are  wiles, 
deceits,  and  stratagems  calculated  to  overpower  us  spiritually. 
But  thanks  be  to  God  for  His  spiritual  armor. 

3.  God’s  Soldiers  Withstand  a Spiritual  Enemy.  Verse  12. 
The  “wrestling”  figure  is  a bit  misleading.  It  suggests  pin- 
ning the  opponent’s  shoulders  on  the  mat  till  the  referee 
declares  a victory,  then  release.  Satan’s  war  against  us  an- 
ticipates no  release.  The  newer  versions  have  strengthened 
the  thought  by  calling  our  struggle  a “fight  (Phillips  and 
NEB). 

But  how  can  you  fight  against  a ghost?  Clearly  our  enemy 
is  not  physical  but  spiritual.  Satan’s  forces,  though  they  are 
the  powers  of  the  underworld,  do  fight  in  the  heavenlies 
where  our  spirits  live.  They  do  not  break  off  the  conflict 
until  we  are  furloughed  to  heaven. 

B.  Christians  Have  Superb  Battle  Equipment.  6:13-18 

1.  Their  Defensive  Armor  Is  Perfectly  Adequate.  Verses  13- 
17a.  The  “evil  day”  of  temptation  arrives  for  all  Christians. 
It  came  for  Adam,  and  it  came  for  Christ.  It  gets  us  all. 
Will  we  fall  as  Adam  did  with  all  the  attendant  damage  and 
sorrow,  or  shall  we  overcome  in  the  strength  of  the  second 
Adam?  If  we  don’t  stand  for  something,  we  are  likely  to 
fall  for  anything. 

a.  “Buckle  on  the  belt  of  truth  (NEB).°  There  is  no 
strength  for  your  loins  like  the  strength  of  God’s  dependable 
truth.  The  belt  is  intended  to  give  freedom  of  movement  in 
God’s  service. 

b.  The  “breastplate”  is  our  coat  of  mail  protecting  our 
vitals.  The  “righteousness  of  Christ  is  both  what  He  im- 
putes to  us,  which  is  our  secure  standing,  and  what  He 
imparts  to  us,  which  is  personal  integrity.  A Christian 
clothed  like  this  is  impregnable. 

c.  “Shoes.  Our  modern  shoes  are  much  too  dainty  to 
serve  acceptably.  The  sinner  is  completely  unshod  and  thus, 
poor  fellow,  he  kicks  against  the  pricks.  But  many  modern 
Christians  are  slipshod.  The  only  proper  footwear  to  carry 
the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  front  ranks  of  our  turbulent  world 
should  resemble  more  closely  the  military  boot  which  can 
trample  over  some  pretty  rough  terrain.  The  “ peace 
churches,”  especially,  should  keep  this  item  of  their  equip- 
ment in  good  repair. 

d.  The  “shield”  is  called  the  “great  shield”  of  faith  by 
the  NEB.°  One  needs  constant  practice  to  wield  this  piece 
of  equipment  adequately.  Satan’s  fiery  darts  of  temptation 


are  leveled  at  us  from  head  to  foot.  Unwavering  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a must  for  full  protection. 

e.  The  “helmet  of  salvation”  must  protect  the  head  with 
all  its  powers  of  reason  and  intellect.  Are  you  sure  you  are 
saved?  Uncertainty  here  exposes  a vital  area  of  our  lives,  our 
mind. 

2.  The  Offensive  Armor  Is  Particularly  Effective.  Verses 
17b,  18.  The  “sword  of  the  Word”  (verse  17b)  and  the  “se- 
curity of  prayer”  (verse  18)  are  not  intended  for  ornamenta- 
tion and  personal  comfort  but  for  the  most  rigorous  spiritual 
battle.  Faithful  sword  practice  (Bible  study)  is  highly  recom- 
mended. The  man-made  swords  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  human 
philosophy  slay  no  enemies.  Only  the  Word  of  God  drives 
the  enemy  back  and  reaches  the  sinner’s  heart.  Jesus  used 
this  same  sword  with  telling  effect.  The  prayer  that  wins 
victories  is  constant,  earnest,  and  spiritual. 

C.  Christians  Have  Fellows-in-Arms.  6 19-24 

1.  Front-Line  Soldiers  Need  Loyal  Support.  Verses  19,  20. 
Paul  was  a missionary  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
line.  There  should  be  no  pining  for  relief  and  furloughs. 
Rather,  there  must  be  the  reinforcement  of  spiritual  power 
to  fight  on  and  on  and  on.  No  sounding  of  the  trumpet  to 
retreat,  for  there  is  no  armor  provided  for  the  back. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  militant  Christians,  those  mission- 
aries who  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  the  foreign  field,  the  inner 
city,  or  the  racially  segregated  ghetto,  or  wherever  the  con- 
frontation must  take  place. 

2.  Front-Line  Supporters  Need  Loving  Hearts.  Verses  21, 
22.  No,  not  everyone  can  be  on  the  front  lines.  There  are 
fewer  there  than  should  be,  however,  while  others  carry  on 
a supporting  ministry.  Their  love  for  those  in  exposed  posi- 
tions should  be  above  question.  And  their  ability  to  interpret 
the  faithful  service  of  the  workers  to  the  home  field  is  also 
very  vital. 

Conclusion.  6:23,  24 

The  grace  and  peace  of  the  introduction  are  reversed  in 
the  conclusion.  It  is  as  though  grace  and  peace  are  the  divine 
quotes  around  God’s  eternal  message  to  man.  The  reality  of 
the  message  that  the  hearts  of  Christians  need  in  every  dec- 
ade is  tied  up  inextricably  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  □ 

<£)  The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  1961. 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  two  young  men  who  once  were  Christians  but  are 
now  indulging  in  sinful  habits. 

Pray  for  a middle-aged  man  who  found  the  Lord  as  his 
Savior  through  some  VS-ers  living  in  the  neighborhood.  Pray 
that  he  may  experience  victory  over  the  sins  of  his  past  life. 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Christian  Home 


In  Same  Boat 

By  Paul  Showalter 

Hypocrites  are  real  sneaky! 

1 like  the  person  who  is  sincere.  His  words  and  his  actions 
make  sense  in  fitting  together.  Even  though  I may  not  agree 
with  him  and  his  philosophies,  I can  tell  what  he  is  thinking. 
He  is  not  hiding  behind  a mask  of  pretense. 

The  thing  which  also  bothers  me  is  that  those  whom  I 
know  who  are  most  verbal  in  their  criticism  of  the  hypocrites 
appear  to  me  to  be  trying  to  hide  behind  them! 

Their  favorite  expression  often  is,  “I’m  just  as  good  as 
those  hypocrites.  By  their  own  admission  they  place  them- 
selves in  the  same  boat!  (They  never  compare  their  life  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  example.  I give  them  credit  for  their 
honesty  of  evaluation  in  these  matters.) 

However,  God  poses  the  stinging  question  for  each  to  an- 
swer: “For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath 
gained,  when  God  taketh  away  his  soul”  (Job  27:8)? 


Three  Cents  a Week 

An  aged  woman  who  lived  in  an  old  people’s  home  pledged 
three  cents  a week  to  the  support  of  her  church,  and  that 
was  almost  the  whole  of  her  tithe  out  of  her  weekly  spend- 
ing money.  Her  envelop  was  always  in  the  collection. 

But  she  never  knew  what  an  impression  those  three  cents 
made  on  the  officials  of  the  church  who  counted  the  collection 
and  found  her  gift  always  there.  Nor  did  she  ever  know 
how  many  times  the  story  of  her  faithfulness  was  told  abroad 
by  her  pastor,  or  what  an  impression  it  made  on  many  a 
careless  Christian. — Roy  L.  Smith. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

An  old  man  took  a Civil  Service  test  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
job  as  a rural  mail  carrier.  “How  far  is  it  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun?”  was  one  of  the  questions.  The  old  man  looked  at 
it  briefly,  then  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  “If  you  are  gon- 
na put  me  on  that  route,  I resign  before  I begin.’ 

o o o 

Every  man  needs  a wife.  Many  things  go  wrong  that  can’t 
be  blamed  on  the  government. 

o o o 

Psychologists  claim  it’s  a good  idea  to  kiss  the  children 

good-night — that  is,  if  you  happen  to  be  awake  when  they 

get  home. 


By  Merle  Zane  Bagley 

With  the  rising  sun  glad  prayer  ascends 
To  God  for  rest  and  food. 

For  honest  labor,  faithful  friends, 

And  this  fair  land  so  good. 

All  through  the  day  at  work  or  fun 
Their  various  ways  they  go, 

But  long  for  home  at  set  of  sun 

Where  lights  of  love  will  glow. 

Within  that  home  great  joy  abounds. 
Wise  Christian  counsel,  rest; 

There,  happy  children’s  laughter  sounds 
And  God  is  the  unseen  Guest. 


Drivers  under  25  years  of  age  continue  to  compile  the 
worst  traffic  records  of  any  age-group,  according  to  a report 
from  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies.  Young  drivers  were 
involved  in  almost  32  percent  of  highway  deaths  last  year. 

o o o 

Along  the  roads  in  India  there  are  little  resting  places  for 
travelers.  These  are  called  samatanga,  meaning  “resting 
place.  Here  one  might  rest  his  weary  feet,  lay  down  his  bur- 
den, and  pause  a while  to  talk  with  other  friendly  travelers. 
After  a few  moments  of  rest  and  encouragement  one  journeys 
on  his  way.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Indian  Christians  say, 
“Christ  is  my  Samatanga. ” — Arthur  House  Stainback,  in  Illus- 
trating the  Lesson  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company). 

Gospel  Idealism 

Bv  Shem  Peachey 

The  church  of  Christ  with  its  members  is  viewed  as  within 
the  New  Testament  ideal  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  ref- 
erence to  possible  ignorance,  low  spirituality,  or  sinfulness  of 
church  members  within  the  New  Testament  ideal.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  Christians  with  sub-Christian  lives  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  These  things  emerge  in  the  correctional 
passages,  of  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  but  never  in  the 
descriptive  passages  of  the  church  of  Christ.  This  is  also 
true  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  regard- 
ing the  glorious  future  time  of  the  “Messiah”  and  His  people. 
Is.  62:11,  12;  Eph.  5:27. 

This  principle  of  interpretation  and  application  must  be 
specifically  observed  in  our  Bible  study,  lest  we  seek  license 
for  sub-Christian  life  standards  from  the  correctional  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament.  One  such  passage  which  is 
often  so  used  is  1 Cor.  3:1-3.  Let  us  rather  aspire  to  live 
within  the  ideally  descriptive  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
our  churches  and  for  our  individual  Christian  lives. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


The  Washington  March 


Estimates  of  the  crowds  gathered  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  on  Oct.  22 
to  demonstrate  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
ranged  from  50,000  by  the  police  and  military 
to  150,000  by  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 

Among  these  thousands  milling  about  dur- 
ing the  two-hour  rally  were  a few  of  us  who 
had  gone  more  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
objectively  the  antiwar  demonstrations  than 
to  participate. 

The  crowd  was  made  up  of  three  types. 
First,  the  vast  majority  appeared  to  be  mid- 
dle- and  upper-middle-class  citizens,  a con- 
cerned lot  of  rational  people,  including 
clergymen  of  every  persuasion. 

The  second  type  was  typical  college  and 
university  students,  who  want  sincerely  to 
put  in  concrete  action  what  they  assent  to 
intellectually;  but  by  the  cards  they  carried, 
they  appeared  to  have  conflicting  objectives 
in  protesting  the  war. 

Finally  a small  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
people  ranged  from  the  hippies  to  Nazi  sym- 
pathizers. 

Of  the  numerous  people  we  interviewed  all 
but  one  or  two  were  favorably  disposed  to 
the  antiwar  rally  and  march,  feeling  that 
these  were  legitimate  expressions  of  showing 
a mass  disagreement  with  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration’s handling  of  the  war. 

Some  felt  that  marches  are  the  only  peace- 
ful method  remaining  to  show  disapproval, 
that  they  are  more  effective  than  letters  to 
editors  or  congressmen  or  attempts  by  repre- 
sentatives of  social  or  pacifist  groups  to  con- 
front the  warmakers. 

Participants  generally  were  hopeful  that 
the  march  would  accomplish  its  ends  if 
wholesale  violence  did  not  break  out.  Just 
what  those  goals  of  the  marchers  were  was 
sometimes  blurred,  but  the  general  impression 
was  that  they  hoped  to  affect  the  opinions 
of  the  president  and  congressmen. 

A fair  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  a 
mass  of  marchers  like  this  can  propose  any 
positive  alternative  to  the  government’s  meth- 
od of  operation  in  Vietnam. 

The  principles  of  pacifism  and  Christian 
nonresistance  were  not  generally  held  at  large 
by  the  demonstrators,  for  most  spoke  of  a 
legitimate  or  “just”  war,  but  felt  strongly 
that  the  Vietnam  war  was  not  in  such  a 
category. 

Stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  stop 
the  continuing  military  buildup  in  South 


Vietnam,  and  negotiate  with  all  parties  con- 
cerned was  the  expressed  consensus  of  the 
marchers  interviewed. 

The  march  across  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the 
north  parking  lot  of  the  Pentagon  got  under- 
way about  2:00  p.m.,  taking  about  an  hour. 
A further  rally  was  held  on  the  parking  lot, 
after  which  the  majority  of  the  demonstrators 
began  to  drift  off  to  buses  and  cars. 

But  a small  militant  group  of  500  to  1,000 
persons  who  wanted  more  than  a dignified 
nonviolent  demonstration  headed  for  the 
Pentagon  building  itself.  This  group  was  com- 
prised of  some  from  each  of  the  three 
types — old  professional  people,  university 
students,  and  hippies. 

Unfortunately  the  press  and  television  failed 
to  make  a distinction  between  the  march  and 
the  civil  disobedience,  unfairly  coupling  the 
latter  as  the  final  expression  of  the  day  s 
activities.  The  press  and  television  concen- 
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Thousands  of  demonstrators  were  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Oct.  21  to  protest  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  draft.  This  nonviolent  pacifist's 
sign  suggests  no  civil  disobedience. 


trated  on  the  civil  disobedient  acts  of  the  few 
hundred  people  at  the  Pentagon  steps  to 
leave  for  many  readers  and  viewers  a wrong 
impression  of  the  weekend  in  Washington. 

Many  of  the  demonstrators  who  marched 
peaceably  and  solemnly  across  the  Potomac 
felt  that  the  militant  minority  who  took  the 
occasion  for  a siege  at  the  Pentagon  canceled 
out  the  positive  effects  of  the  antiwar  protest 
and  were  unhappy  with  the  occurrence. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  one  news  analyst  stated  in 
summing  up  the  events  this  past  weekend  in 
Washington — "everyone  is  a loser  whenever 
a militant  minority  takes  over  such  a demon- 
stration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  respectable  citizens  demonstrating 
orderly  within  a plan  agreed  upon  by  the 
proper  authorities  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as 
ineffective.  Warmakers  can  hardly  hide  the 
silent  “No”  of  these  thousands  behind  the 
belligerent  acts  of  a few  hundred. 

— Walton  Hackman. 


Peacemaker  Workshops 
Planned  for  Early  1968 

In  an  all-out  effort  to  help  Mennonites 
pursue  their  peace  heritage  in  a world  of 
revolution  an  intensive  education  program  is 
in  the  works.  First  tangible  evidence  of  the 
emphasis  will  be  a series  of  14  Peacemaker 
Workshops  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  beginning  in  early  February  1968. 

Several  years  ago  churchwide  staff  persons 
asked,  "Are  we  really  doing  the  best  job 
that  we  can  in  peace  education?  We  are  a 
peace  church  by  tradition,  but  for  how  many 
generations  will  our  heritage  hold  us?  One 
thing  led  to  another  until  plans  developed 
for  a special  series  of  Sunday  school  lessons 
on  the  theme,  Peacemakers  in  a Broken 
World. 

The  special  peace  study,  planned  for  both 
young  people  and  adults,  runs  from  April  21 
through  June  30,  1968.  During  that  eleven- 
week  block  Mennonite  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  congregations  will  be  study- 
ing issues  such  as  race,  war,  poverty,  and 
nationalism  rather  than  the  Uniform  lessons 
on  wisdom  literature  in  the  Bible. 

But  printed  materials  are  only  one  impor- 
tant part  of  peace  education;  equally  impor- 
tant are  the  teachers  who  will  be  linking 
students  with  the  ideas  generated  in  the  ma- 
terials. And  that  is  where  the  Peacemaker 
Workshops  come  in — opportunities  for 
teachers  to  become  better  equipped  for  their 
job. 

The  weekend  workshops,  beginning  Friday 
evening  and  ending  late  Sunday  afternoon, 
have  three  aims:  (1)  to  acquaint  leaders  with 
basic  peace  resources,  particularly  the  Sun- 
day school  pupil  and  teacher  materials;  (2)  to 
help  leaders  sense  purpose  in  their  educa- 
tional task,  and  (3)  to  provide  handles  for 
taking  hold  of  peacemaking  responsibility. 

Peacemaker  Workshops  are  now  in  the 
planning  stages  in  the  following  locations: 
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Alberta,  Oregon,  Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ontario, 
Central  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  and  Virginia. 

Persons  responsible  for  adult  education  and 
persons  responsible  for  youth  ministry  will 
come  to  the  same  location  at  the  same  time. 
In  some  sessions  adult  and  youth  leaders  may 
be  together  for  joint  presentations  but  dis- 
cussion and  follow-up  will  be  scheduled  sep- 
arately in  order  to  provide  specific  age-group 
assistance. 

Detailed  information  concerning  schedule 
and  registration  will  be  mailed  directly  to 
congregations  shortly  after  Christmas. 

Canadians  Respond  to 
India  Appeal 

Canadian  Mennonites  have  responded  be- 
yond expectation  to  this  year’s  famine  crisis 
in  India. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  of 
Canada  made  a $35,000  appeal  for  India  in 
the  spring.  By  the  end  of  September  it  had 
received  $80,000 — more  than  twice  as  much 
as  had  been  requested.  Half  the  funds  have 
already  been  used  in  the  Bihar  feeding  pro- 
gram. 

Additionally,  it  sent  a 36,000-pound  ship- 
ment of  mutton,  valued  at  $19,500,  to  India 
in  July.  This  shipment  was  made  coopera- 
tively with  Canadian  Lutherans,  who  pro- 
vided $5,000. 

A number  of  projects  in  the  Calcutta  area 
are  sponsored  by  MCC  in  addition  to  its 
providing  experienced  personnel  to  projects 
operated  by  other  voluntary  agencies  in 
India. 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
LaMar  and  Kathryn  Stauffer  have  been  mission- 
aries in  Honduras  since  1960.  The  Stauffers 
are  engaged  in  their  second  term  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa. 

A graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  University 
with  a degree  in  agriculture,  Stauffer  has  been 
director  of  the  VS  program  in  Honduras.  Mrs. 
Stauffer,  the  former  Kathryn  Mann,  is  a regis- 
tered nurse,  having  graduated  from  Lancaster 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Stauffers  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: Doreen,  4;  Debra,  2;  and  Dean,  5. 


TAP  Personnel  to  Enter  Botswana 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  planning 
to  enter  its  eighth  sub-Sahara  African  coun- 
try next  year  with  a Teachers  Abroad  Pro- 
gram in  Botswana.  Formerly  known  as 
Bechuanaland,  Botswana  is  located  north  of 
South  Africa.  The  MCC  executive  committee 
approved  the  action. 

Dr.  Robert  Kreider,  who  made  a seven-day 
visit  to  Botswana  the  first  of  August,  recom- 
mended that  MCC  act  promptly  to  enter  the 
country,  relating  to  the  Protestant  groups 
already  at  work. 

"Needed  are  ideas,  manpower,  and  financial 
resources  for  the  church  in  a newly  inde- 
pendent poverty-stricken  country  on  the  eve 
cf  an  agricultural,  industrial,  urban,  and 
cultural  revolution,’’  he  said. 

Educational  needs  were  readily  apparent. 
With  a population  of  600,000  including  4.000 
Europeans,  Botswana  has  only  nine  second- 
ary schools  and  three  teacher-training  col- 
leges; 50  percent  of  the  adult  population  has 
received  no  education  whatsoever;  and  two 
thirds  of  present  school-age  children  are 
unable  to  attend  the  already  overcrowded 
schools. 

MCC  plans  to  help  staff  a teacher-training 
college  or  a secondary  school  with  TAP  vol- 
unteers. 

The  executive  committee  also  approved  the 
recruitment  of  an  MCC  Botswana  director  to 
administer  TAP  and  to  develop  other  service 
projects,  working  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  Botswana  Christian  Council  and  other 
Christian  agencies. 

The  need  for  a bookstore,  water  develop- 
ment, and  a ministry  to  an  urbanizing  society 
was  also  noted. 

The  site  of  Robert  Moffat  s and  David 
Livingstone’s  missionary  endeavors  during  the 
1830’s  and  1840’s,  Botswana  claims  to  be 
60  percent  Christian,  with  90  percent  of  the 
church  membership  belonging  to  the  Congre- 
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gationalists,  the  sponsors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

Botswana  s blue,  black,  and  white  flag  re- 
placing the  Union  Jack  at  a midnight  cere- 
mony on  September  30,  1966,  ended  81  years 
of  British  administration  of  the  territory. 

With  90  percent  of  the  population  deriving 
a livelihood  from  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
with  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  around 
$70,  Botswana  is  a very  poor  country,  but 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a rapid  develop- 
ment of  its  mineral  resources,  particularly 
copper,  diamonds,  coal,  and  soda  ash. 

Within  the  next  five  years  a rapid  growth 
of  urban  communities  along  the  railway  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  where 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  population  already 
lives,  is  expected. 

It  may  be  that  God  is  leading  MCC  to 
enter  Botswana  at  this  juncture  to  play  some 
small  role  in  a hopeful  ministry  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  between  the  various  races 
and  churches  and  nations  of  southern  Africa. 
Six  TAP  teachers  may  seem  like  too  small 
a beginning.  But  it  is  at  least  a beginning. 


VS  Needs  25  Married  Couples 


Between  now  and  March  1,  1968,  25  mar- 
ried couples  will  be  needed  in  Voluntary 
Service  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
as  couples  terms  expire  who  are  presently 
in  service.  So  what  is  our  Christian  response? 

Opportunities  exist  in  the  inner-city  proj- 
ects such  as  Los  Angeles,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Chicago.  Social  workers  can  especially 
contribute  much  understanding  and  guidance 
to  people  trapped  in  these  pressure-cooker 
areas. 

There’s  an  immediate  opening  for  a hus- 
band and  wife  team  at  Adriel  School  in  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  At  this  school  for  slow-learn- 
ing teenagers,  a VS  couple  would  be  respon- 
sible to  substitute  as  houseparents  occasion- 
ally, assist  in  the  kitchen,  help  supervise 
work  projects,  and  coordinate  work  projects. 

Five  units  in  south  Texas  are  calling  for 
assistance — Alice,  Corpus  Christi,  Mathis, 
Premont,  and  Robstown.  Presently  only  one. 


Mathis,  is  in  operation. 

Maumee  and  Mantua,  Ohio;  Caldwell, 
Idaho;  Surprise,  Ariz, ; Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
Hannibal,  Mo.;  St.  Anne  and  Eureka,  111.; 
Malvern,  Pa.;  Claremont,  N. H. — these  are 
a few  of  the  many  unit  locations  that  in 
the  next  several  months  will  require  leader- 
ship and  direction. 

Young  marrieds,  middle-aged,  and  older 
folks!  Have  you  ever  wondered  what  being 
program  directors  involves? 

In  this  age  of  protest,  here  is  a Christlike 
method  of  demonstrating  concern  for  what  s 
happening  in  the  inner  city,  for  displaced 
and  underprivileged  people,  and  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  ill.  One  needs  no 
longer  ask,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 

Persons  may  write  today  for  information 
regarding  opportunities  for  married  couples 
to  John  Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 
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MCC  Orientees 
Face  Chaotic  World 

Voluntary  Service  was  born  in  the  crisis  of 
World  War  II.  Today  VS  continues  to  con- 
centrate on  the  personal  crisis  being  experi- 
enced by  mankind  living  in  a chaotic  world. 

The  crisis  for  some  is  insufficient  food  and 
clothing.  Others  have  become  victims  of  an 
industrialized,  urbanized,  rushing  society. 
Many  lack  a meaningful  encounter  either 
with  the  theory  or  practice  of  Christianity. 

Twelve  persons  came  to  MCC  headquar- 
ters, Akron,  Pa.,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
service  in  this  chaotic  world.  Their  orienta- 
tion school  began  on  Oct.  12.  Five  orientees 
represented  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Elizabeth  Weaver,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
work  at  Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  for 
one  year.  As  an  aide,  Miss  Weaver  will  rep- 
resent the  normal  side  of  life  to  patients  who 
have  been  unable  to  relate  in  socially  accept- 
able ways. 

David  King,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  has  vol- 
unteered for  six  months  of  service  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Volunteers  at  NIH  act  as  normal  control 
patients,  providing  valuable  information  for 
research. 

Thomas  and  Kathleen  Smucker  will  live  in 
Appalachia  for  the  next  two  years.  Originally 
from  Smithville,  Ohio,  they  will  become  in- 
volved in  community  development  in  pov- 
erty-stricken Appalachia.  MCC  volunteers 
attempt  to  develop  “community  awareness” 
and  motivate  the  area  residents  to  help 
themselves. 

Doris  Rupp,  RN,  begins  service  at  the  In- 
ternational Grenfell  Association  hospital,  St. 
Anthony,  Newfoundland.  She  will  be  joining 
the  six-member  MCC  unit  already  there. 


New  Youth  Magazine  Planned 

With,  a monthly  inter-Mennonite  publica- 
tion for  senior  highs,  will  begin  publication 
next  July.  The  forty-page  magazine  was  ap- 
proved at  a combined  meeting  of  the  staff 
and  publishers,  September  15,  16,  1967,  in 
Chicago. 

Published  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Publication,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Mennonite  Church,  With  will  be  a 
feature  magazine  appealing  to  a broad  range 
of  interests.  Its  formula  will  be  diverse:  non- 
fiction as  well  as  fiction,  poetry,  photo  sto- 
ries, and  humor  features. 

The  editor,  J.  Lome  Peachey,  planned  the 
magazine  for  a course  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  a Master’s  degree  in 
religious  journalism,  June  1967.  He  hopes 
With  will  be  a magazine  for  the  “young  per- 
son finding  his  place  in  the  world  who  is 
confronted  with  a host  of  ideals,  demands, 
and  pressures  about  which  he  must  make 
decisions. 

“The  magazine  will  help  him  relate  to  the 


lasting  values  of  life  and  help  him  realize 
that  only  by  living  for  Christ  can  he  know 
what  life  is  all  about,"  Peachey  said. 

Assisting  editor  Peachey  with  policy,  for- 
mula, and  general  planning  are  the  assistant 
editor,  Sara  Ann  Freed,  and  eight  editorial 
consultants  chosen  from  both  participating 
groups. 

The  editorial  consultants  include  Willard 
Roth,  secretary  of  youth  work,  Mennonite 
Church;  Marvin  Dirks,  director  of  youth  w'ork. 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church;  and 
Marvin  Zehr,  Moundridge,  Kansas,  and  Rich- 
ard Yordy,  Champaign,  Illinois,  pastors  ap- 
pointed by  the  publishers.  Also  participating 
are  high  school  representatives  Carol  Ann 
Dyck,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  J.  Randall  King, 
Wauseon,  Ohio;  Bruce  Miller,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  and  Betty  Myers,  Lansdale,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Youth’s  Christian  Companion,  the  current 
publication  for  youth  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  will  cease  publication  in  July.  Along 
with  With,  a weekly  take-home  paper  for 
adults  edited  by  Paul  Schrock,  is  also  plan- 
ned to  begin  publication  at  that  time. 

With  magazine  will  sell  at  $3.75  per  year 
to  groups  of  five  or  more  subscribing  togeth- 
er; at  $4.25  per  year  to  individuals. 


Hostetler  Assumes  New  Role 

J.  J.  Hostetler  began 
services  as  a full-time 
employee  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  on 
November  1.  He  will 
give  one  half  of  his 
time  in  the  Steward- 
ship Office  and  one- 
half  time  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Christian 
Education.  He  will  oc- 
cupy the  office  space 
formerly  occupied  by  Daniel  Kauffman. 

Brother  Hostetler’s  address  will  be  Men- 
nonite Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  His  of- 
fice telephone  will  be  area  code  412  887- 
8440.  His  home  address  is  21  Park  Avenue. 

In  the  capacity  of  both  Stewardship  Secre- 
tary and  additional  field  man  for  the  MCCE, 
Brother  Hostetler  will  be  available  to  the 
church,  to  district  conferences,  and  to  con- 
gregations, to  give  assistance  in  stewardship 
and  in  Christian  education. 

Brother  Hostetler  will  not  be  new  to  con- 
ference districts.  He  has  served  on  the  Men- 
nonite Commission  for  Christian  Education 
many  years.  He  has  served  long-term  pas- 
torates in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Peoria,  Illinois. 
His  broad  experience  of  about  thirty  years  of 
congregational  and  conference  experience  of- 
fers a great  resource  to  the  congregations. 
Secure  him  for  service  in  your  congregation 
or  conference  by  addressing  him  at  Menno- 
nite Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  The  Hostetlers 
will  appreciate  the  prayers  of  the  brother- 
hood in  this  churchwide  ministry. 


J.  J.  Hostetler 


Argentine  Church  Aids 
Flood  Victims 

Whether  floods  are  in  Texas  or  Argentina, 
Mennonites  have  responded  to  crises  that 
followed.  In  a recent  deluge  at  Buenos  Aires, 
missionary  Don  Brenneman  and  fellow  sem- 
inarians abandoned  classes  to  aid  some  of  the 
thousands  who  were  left  homeless. 

Brenneman  said,  “Spring  has  finally  ar- 
rived and  not  too  soon  for  this  rain-soaked 
city.  We  were  not  affected  here  within  the 
city,  but  in  the  suburbs,  like  Lanus  which 
lies  along  the  river,  it  was  quite  a disaster. 

“Here  at  the  Facultad  (seminary)  we  were 
hosts  to  50  refugees  for  more  than  a week; 
classes  were  suspended  since  most  of  the 
students  were  involved  in  the  work  of  assist- 
ing flood  victims.  Even  train  service  was 
interrupted  for  a while  since  water  covered 
the  tracks  in  some  areas. 

James  D.  Kratz,  secretary  for  Latin-Amer- 
ican  missions,  said  that  congregations  in 
other  areas  became  involved  in  relief  efforts. 

Kratz  added,  “We  think  of  our  own  Chris- 
tian communities  and  their  involvement  in 
crises  experiences;  we  also  think  of  how  we 
can  help  underprivileged  people  around  the 
world.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member that  our  brethren  in  other  countries 
are  also  actively  and  responsibly  engaged  in 
emergency  service. 


Unprecedented  Experiment 
Results  in  Success 

VS-er  Carl  Ramer,  on  temporary  assign- 
ment with  the  home  missions  office  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  is  responsible  for 
working  with  community  leaders  and  organ- 
izations in  discerning  needs  on  the  local 
level. 

In  a recent  communique  with  the  Elkhart 
(Ind. ) Department  of  Welfare,  the  high-rise 
apartment  complex  located  five  blocks  west 
of  the  Mission  Board  was  being  suggested  as 
in  need  of  wholesome  recreational  activities. 

Ramer  called  the  director  of  the  housing 
development,  who  supplied  him  with  names 
of  possible  contacts  within  the  apartments. 
He  then  talked  with  Simon  Montgomery, 
Methodist  minister  and  executive  director  of 
the  Elkhart  Urban  League.  On  Oct.  27,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  plan  an  unprecedented 
experiment — an  interracial  Halloween  party 

Approximately  300  constumed  children, 
teenagers,  and  parents  crammed  the  pavilion 
adjoining  the  complex.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  what  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
chaotic,  hopeless  evening,  according  to  Ra- 
mer. 

Representatives  from  Urban  League,  the 
Mission  Board,  and  the  apartments  struggled 
to  maintain  order,  explain  games,  and  finally, 
serve  refreshments. 

In  a discussion  with  parents  following  the 
party,  Ramer  was  surprised  at  the  enthusi- 
asm engendered  and  the  desire  expressed  for 
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similar  projects  near  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  “Thanks  for  caring  so  much”  was 
the  comment  of  one  parent. 

“Much  has  been  learned  from  this  first 
venture,”  said  Ramer.  “For  one  thing,  we  ll 
have  to  restrict  these  activities  to  certain 
age  groups.  On  Oct.  30  there  were  just  too 
many  persons  to  work  with  at  one  time.  But 


In  1964  the  Voluntary  Service  program  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  was  invited 
by  the  Mennonite  pastors  of  Cleveland  to 
organize  a VS  unit  in  the  Hough  area  of  the 
city. 

A small  group  of  believers  had  organized 
a church  in  the  University-Euclid  area  under 
the  leadership  of  Warner  Jackson.  The  unit 
was  invited  to  assist  Pastor  Jackson  and  his 
congregation  in  their  ministry  in  this  partic- 
ular eastern  area  of  the  Hough  community. 

The  Hough  area  of  Cleveland  is  considered 
one  of  the  “blighted  ghettos,”  attracting  the 
attention  of  both  the  city  and  the  nation. 

The  congregations  in  Cleveland  felt  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  had  a real  opportunity 
to  witness  to  those  people  destined  to  remain 
in  the  Hough  area.  In  the  past,  many  per- 
sons have  had  the  opportunity  to  move  out 
into  other  sections  of  the  city.  This  has 
allowed  the  Hough  area  to  develop  into  a 
rather  hard-core  poverty  community.  It  is 
reported  that  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
Hough  area  has  dropped  $500  per  family  in 
the  past  five  years. 

At  the  same  time  many  elements  have 
been  at  work  within  the  community.  Many 
local  organizations  have  emerged  to  help 
residents  of  the  Hough  community  recognize 
themselves  as  persons  with  potential  and 
with  a future.  This  emergence  of  a self- 
image  and  a new  sense  of  community 
brought  with  it  many  growing  pains. 

The  Voluntary  Service  unit  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  located  at  a very  strategic  spot 
on  East  97th  Street.  During  the  past  three 
years  many  meaningful  contacts  have  been 
made  with  members  of  the  community  along 
with  a rather  significant  level  of  involvement. 

The  program  at  the  “Red  House  — as 
the  unit  home  was  labeled — became  quite 
complicated  since  the  property  was  utilized 
both  as  a living  quarters  for  the  unit  mem- 
bers and  also  the  center  of  programming  for 
clubs,  youth,  and  recreational  activities. 

This  brought  with  it  a familiarity  on  the 
part  of  community  people  with  the  very 
intimate  life  patterns  of  the  unit.  It  also 
placed  constant  pressure  and  strain  upon  the 
unit  members.  There  was  no  time  for  privacy 
and  withdrawal  for  their  own  spiritual  and 
emotional  renewal  without  making  it  appear 
as  if  they  were  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
munity. 

This  became  increasingly  difficult  as  some 
of  the  kindness  and  permissiveness  exercised 
by  unit  members  began  to  be  interpreted  by 


the  responses  experienced  proves  it’s  a 
wide-open  field. 

"In  thinking  about  future  plans  and  proj- 
ects, I hope  we  may  discover  and  develop 
local  leadership,  with  organizations  such  as 
the  Urban  League  and  the  Mission  Board 
providing  resources  as  needed,”  Ramer  con- 
cluded. 


certain  community  persons  as  signs  of  “weak- 
ness.” This  created  periods  of  rather  severe 
stress  in  an  already  volatile  community. 

Several  meetings  were  held  with  represent- 
atives from  the  community,  local  churches, 
unit  members,  and  administrators  of  the 
Voluntary  Service  program.  It  was  decided 
that  further  action  should  be  taken  to  help 
separate  the  private  living  area  from  the 
public  program  area.  There  would  also  need 
to  be  further  involvement  on  the  part  of 
local  residents  in  the  program. 

But  tensions  continued  to  mount.  Our  vol- 
unteers were  not  prepared  to  understand  nor 
absorb  the  increased  hostility  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  further  consultation  it  was  decid- 
ed the  unit  would  move  from  97th  Street  tc 
another  location  in  the  city.  This  would 
provide  opportunity  to  review  the  program, 
assess  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 


determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of 
persons  who  should  be  serving  in  Cleveland. 

Members  of  the  Lee  Heights  Community 
Church  helped  the  unit  move  out  of  the 
Red  House  while  temporarily  housing  and 
feeding  the  unit  members  in  their  homes. 

VS-ers  are  continuing  their  relationship  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and  at  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Junior  High  School.  They  will  also  con- 
tinue to  assist  with  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity-Euclid Church  located  in  the  Hough 
area. 

The  Red  House  is  currently  leased  to  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church  for  an 
extension  of  their  program. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Cleveland 
VS  Unit  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
community  in  spite  of  some  procedural  errors. 
Through  this  learning  experience  both  the 
VS-ers  and  the  Elkhart  administrators  who 
were  involved  better  understand  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  inner  city.  It  has  helped 
in  developing  strategy  for  our  work  in  other 
inner-city  projects  relating  to  the  pattern  of 
program  and  the  qualifications  of  staff  both 
in  training  and  experience. 

In  addition,  many  friendships  have  been 
formed  with  residents  of  the  community.  The 
volunteers  and  ex-volunteers  maintain  re- 
lationships with  these  persons,  spending  time 
in  their  homes  so  that  the  ties  that  bind 
might  continue  to  be  strengthened. 

— Ray  Horst. 


FIELD  NOTES 


The  56th  Bible  Meeting  will  be  held  all 
day,  Nov.  26,  at  the  Manchester  Mennonite 
Church,  York  Co.,  Pa.  Instructors  are  C.  Mv- 
lin  Shenk,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  and  Irvin  S. 
Martin,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

The  Lancaster  Writers’  Fellowship  will 

hold  its  regular  meeting  on  Nov.  19,  1:30 
p.m.,  in  the  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.  All 
writers  or  persons  interested  in  writing  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  Manuscripts  may 
be  submitted  for  evaluation  or  criticism. 

Tenth  Annual  Bible  Doctrine  Meeting  to 
be  held  at  Columbia  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion on  Nov.  19.  Instructors  are  Clarence  S. 
Stauffer  and  Wilbur  A.  Lentz. 

Frank  Vann  was  ordained  on  Sept.  7 at 
the  Montreal  Mission  to  the  Deaf.  Newton 
Gingrich,  moderator  of  the  Ontario  Confer- 
ence, conducted  the  ordination  service,  assist- 
ed by  Rufus  Jutzi,  Emerson  McDowell,  and 
Arnold  Gingrich.  His  address  is:  6 Anselme 
Lavigne  Blvd.,  Dollard  Des  Ormeaux,  Quebec, 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregation:  Huntington  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Special  meetings:  Ivan  Yoder,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  at  Beaver  Run,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
12-19.  Abner  Miller,  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  at 
Florida  City,  Fla.,  Nov.  15-19.  Paul  Roth, 


Masontown,  Pa.,  at  Tressler.  Greenwood, 
Del.,  Nov.  12-17.  Irvin  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy, 
Md.,  at  Manchester,  Pa.,  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  3. 
Melvin  Kauffman,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa.,  at 
Metzler,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Nov.  19-26.  James 
Horsch,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Protection,  Kan., 
Nov.  28  to  Dec.  3.  Maurice  Landis,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  Stahl,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Dec. 
8-10.  Nelson  Kanagy,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  at 
Bethel,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Nov.  12-19.  William 
R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Hicksville 
Conservative,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Nov.  19-26. 

New  members  by  baptism:  One  at  Frazer, 
Malvern,  Pa.;  six  by  baptism  and  four  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Ann  Street,  Peoria,  111.; 
two  by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Newtown  Gospel  Chapel,  Sarasota, 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  1-12. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22- 
26 

School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided) 


Cleveland  VS  Unit  Relocates 
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Fla.;  two  at  First  Mennonite,  Nampa,  Idaho; 
five  at  Sharon,  Winton,  Calif; 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill  from 
Paoli,  Pa.,  to  2749  Prospect  St.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  33529. 

Services  were  held  in  the  Ridgeview 
Mennonite  Church,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  on  Oct. 
29  to  license  Charles  S.  Good  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  to  serve  as  their  associate  pas- 
tor. Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  and  Melville  Nafziger 
officiated  in  the  service.  Brother  Good’s  ad- 
dress is:  R.  3,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522.  Tele:  717 
733-7176. 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School  near  Gap, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1-12,  1968.  Instructors:  J.  Otis 
Yoder,  Norman  Bechtel,  Richard  Bucksvalter, 
and  James  Delp.  Studies  in  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  other  subjects.  Also  two 
classes  for  pastors  by  J.  Otis  Yoder.  For  in- 
formation write  to  LeRoy  G.  Lapp,  R.  1, 
Gap,  Pa.  17527. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  director  ot  Home  Bible 
Studies  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  re- 
ported that  prisoners  deeply  appreciate  cal- 
endars which  are  presented  by  church  groups. 
He  suggested  that  anyone  interested  in  do- 
nating calendars  should  do  so  through  the 
local  prison  chaplain. 

Dan  Nuesch,  secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Conference,  has  requested  the 
prayer  support  of  North  Americans  in  behalf 
of  a month-long  evangelistic  campaign  being 
conducted  in  Buenos  Aires  by  Jose  Camacho 
from  Puerto  Rico.  The  Floresta  congregation 
is  located  near  the  football  stadium  where 
the  campaign  is  being  held. 

H.  James  Martin  wrote  from  Sauce,  Uru- 
guay, that  a newly  founded  church  in  Saurez 
received  its  first  four  members  by  baptism 
on  Oct.  22.  Three  others  transferred  their 
membership  from  Sauce  to  give  a nucleus  of 
seven  members. 

Martin  said  that  summer  Bible  schools, 
evangelism,  and  camps  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  church  becoming  established 
at  Saurez. 

William  Hallman  reported  that  a special 
series  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  Capilla  del 
Monte  on  Nov.  20-26  is  quite  crucial  to  the 
growth  of  the  church  in  Argentina.  He 
requested  that  the  churches  of  North  Amer- 
ica pray  for  these  meetings. 

Mario  Snyder  announced  that  the  Argen- 
tine Conference  will  convene  at  Bragado  on 
Jan.  11-14.  Six  speakers  will  address  the 
delegates  on  the  theme,  “The  Ministry  of 
the  Believer.” 

Dr.  Jonathan  Yoder,  Bihar,  India,  stated 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Yoder  were  in  Dhamtari  re- 
cently to  speak  to  14  nursing  school  gradu- 
ates and  the  WMSA.  Dr.  Yoder  said  he  was 
impressed  with  the  growth  of  the  hospital. 

Gene  Kanagy,  administrator  of  the  Leba- 
non Community  Hospital  in  Oregon,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Oregon  Associa- 
tion of  Hospitals  at  a state-wide  meeting  on 
Oct.  18  at  Eugene.  The  Lebanon  Hospital  is 
administered  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 


Like  many  other  Mennonites,  I have  long  been 
troubled  by  the  mounting  military  expenditures  of 
our  government  and  the  portion  of  those  expen- 
ditures which  my  taxes  pay  for.  Thus  it  was 
heartening  to  me  to  learn  of  the  study  committee 
set  up  by  General  Conference  to  consider  the 
problem.  I hope  they  will  move  swiftly  and  con- 
scientiously to  a Spirit-led  conclusion.  Your  edi- 
torial, “Dare  We  Pay  Taxes  for  War?”  (Oct  10 
Bsue),  pointed  out  with  incisive  clarity  the  painful 
dilemma  of  truly  understanding  Christ  s teachings 
about  the  Christian's  relationship  to  his  earthly 
government  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
the  immorality  of  supporting  war. 

Surely  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  want  our 
voices  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  our  nation  s 
shameless  militarism. — Marlene  Y.  Kropf,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

As  I read  the  article,  "A  Hard  Saying,”  by 
Amos  Weaver,  something  in  me  responded.  My 
conscience  perhaps?  He  may  be  extreme,  but  he 
does  have  a point.  I am  annoyed  at  myself  and 
my  Mennonite  friends  for  the  way  we  follow  the 
god  of  fashion.  We  may  be  a few  years  behind 
(some  of  us!),  but  we  follow  Will  we  ever  be 
courageous  enough  to  say,  "That’s  far  enough”? 
How  do  we  establish  guidelines? 

However,  1 hope  someone  writes  an  article  from 
the  opposite  viewpoint  If  we  would  wear  long 
skirts,  etc.,  wouldn  t we  draw  more  attention  that 
way?  Do  we  want  to  be  known  as  being  quaint, 
out-of-date,  not  “with  it”? 

We  have  come  a long  way  since  we  abandoned 
"plain  dress.  We  are  right  in  deciding  that  there 
are  far  more  important  images  to  project  to  the 
world  than  that  of  being  a quaint  people.  How- 
ever, 1 still  wonder  how  much  we  must  become 
like  the  world  to  win  them.  It  can  be  costly,  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  in  principles  sacrificed. 

If  he  is  rightly  interpreting  the  Scripture,  then 
we  should  unhesitatingly  make  some  changes.  The 
world  will  go  to  any  extremes  to  demonstrate 
something  it  believes  in.  Why  shouldn't  we? 
— Mrs.  James  Maust,  Souderton,  Pa. 

The  excellent  article  on  “Amos,  Prophet  of 
Righteousness”  in  the  Oct.  3 issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald was  an  article  that  was  rather  painful.  It  hurt 
because  it  was  too  true  to  sidestep  the  issues.  You 
caught  me  and  my  fellow  Christians  at  a very  vul- 
nerable spot.  I find  the  "carpenter’s  level”  meas- 
uring me;  so  I cannot  apply  this  only  to  my 
brother. 

I find  that  the  mentality  of  atfluency  becomes  a 
real  hindrance  to  VS-ers  in  the  Voluntary  Service 
program.  The  difficult  task  of  learning  how  to  give 
one  s self  and  one  s things  freely  comes  hard.  But 
it  can  happen.  This  drug  of  materialism  is  potent 
and  makes  us  much  like  the  rich  young  ruler  who 
found  it  so  hard  to  make  it  into  the  Kingdom.  I 
commend  you  for  printing  this  article. — Roy  1C. 
Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  the  Oct.  17  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  on  the 
Editorial  page  is  the  article,  "The  Church  Has 
Left  Me.  And  it  surely  has! 

The  church  has  left  me  in  saying  and  publishing 
prayers  that  leave  Jesus  Christ  out — like  the 
ones  published  each  week  on  page  4. 

The  church  has  left  me  to  go  into  the  social 
gospel.  The  Coffee  Cup — The  Handle — The 
Open  Circle — Relief  Sales,  etc.  It  has  left  me  in 
favoi  of  helping  North  Vietnam  by  sending  relief 
bundles  to  help  the  communists.  Two  articles  in 
the  same  issue,  “Vietnam:  Everyone’s  Tragedy" 


and  "Vietnam:  The  Church  s Dilemma,"  seem  to 
be  favoring  communism.  The  idea  of  being  red 
rather  than  dead. 

The  church  has  left  me  because  General  Confer- 
ence is  going  to  have  a study  in  taxes  going  into 
the  war  effort;  also  that  letter  sent  to  President 
Johnson  by  General  Conference.  Where  is  the 
separation  of  church  and  state? 

The  church  has  left  me  when  Goshen  College 
is  going  to  present  a musical  program,  singing 
the  Requiem  Mass.  It  has  left  me  because  of  its 
ecumenical  program.  The  church,  as  well  as  trying 
to  be  ecumenical,  has  gone  modernistic  and  social- 
istic. 

The  church  has  left  me  in  not  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  out  against  un- 
righteousness and  sin. 

The  Mennonite  Hour  in  several  recent  broad- 
casts has  not  even  mentioned  Jesus  Christ.  Where 
is  the  preaching  of  our  forefathers  who  stood  firm 
on  the  Word  of  God,  such  as  J.  S.  Shoemaker, 
S.  F.  Coffman,  and  others? 

In  other  words,  it’s  time  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  wake  up  and  get  back  to  the  "old- 
fashioned  gospel”  and  to  its  task  of  preaching  the 
gospel — the  Great  Commission.  Twenty  years  ago 
I joined  the  Mennonite  Church  and  I was  proud 
of  it.  Now — twenty  years  later — I am  ashamed 
of  it. — Gale  Brown,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  .Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brenneman,  Rollin  D.  and  Edna  M.  (Chupp), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  third  son,  Paul  Lavern,  Oct.  7, 
1967. 

Dettwiler,  Mahlon  and  Erma  (Cressman),  Bres- 
lau, Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Ondrea  Fay, 
Oct.  8,  1967. 

Frey,  Merle  and  Evelyn  (Prowant),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Terry  Blaine,  Sept.  27,  1967. 
(One  daughter  deceased. ) 

Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera  (King),  Nazareth,  Ethi- 
opia, second  daughter,  Sharon  Darlene,  Oct.  14, 
1967. 

Hess,  Walter  L.  and  Anna  Lois  (Metzler),  Dru- 
more,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ronald  Lee,  Sept.  18,  1967. 

Horst,  Charles  L.  and  Bernetta  K.  (Eby),  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  second  son,  Jason  Lee,  Oct.  7,  1967. 

Horst,  Willis  G.  and  Bvrdalene  (Wyse),  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  first  child.  Rend  Dean,  Oct,  16,  1967. 

Landis,  Paul  and  Doris  (Landis),  Skippack,  Pa., 
sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Doris  Eilene. 

Lapp,  Elmer  and  Fannie  (Lapp),  Washington, 
D.C.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lydia  Carol, 
Sept.  23,  1967. 

Lehman,  Oliver  and  Clara  (Hjelter),  Ryley, 
Alta.,  eleventh  child,  ninth  son,  Raymond  Eugene, 
Oct.  18,  1967. 

Litwiller,  Lonnie  and  Joanne  (Zehr),  Aurora, 
Colo.,  first  child.  Dawn  Marie,  Sept.  26,  1967. 

McQuillin,  Russell  and  Ruth  Ann  (Crossgrove), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Rita 
Ann,  Oct  10,  1967. 

Neer,  Philip  and  Shan  (Patrick),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Margaret  Ann,  Oct.  5,  1966 

Nisly,  Mahlon  and  Susie  (Borntrager),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jacob  Rollin,  Oct.  12, 
1967 

Nisly,  Samuel  and  Esther  Pauline  (Nisly),  Abby- 
ville,  Kan.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Arlyn  Kent, 
Oct.  7,  1967 

Petersheim,  John  and  Lavern  (Stoltzfus),  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Andrew  Dean, 
Oct,  18,  1967. 

Rhodes,  Allen  and  Rose  (Weaver),  Baltimore, 
Md..  first  child,  Geoffrey  Philip,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Schlabach,  Abner  J.  and  Virginia  Lee  (Glass), 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Susan  Virginia,  Oct.  13,  1967.  (First  son  de- 
ceased. ) 

Slagell,  Layman  and  Dorothy  (Brubaker),  Hydro, 
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Okla.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Geneva 
Lynelle,  Sept.  26,  1967. 

Stauffer,  Merlin  Leroy  and  Betty  Lou  (Kauff- 
man), Tofield,  Alta.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Maureen  Kay,  Oct.  1,  1967. 

Stoltzfus,  Elam  R.  and  Miriam  (Yoder),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  second  living  son,  born  July  22,  1967; 
received  for  adoption,  Oct.  10,  1967. 

Sutter,  Mervin  and  Ruby  (Shank),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  daughter,  Delores  Elaine,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Swartz,  Art  and  Janet  (Good),  Twining,  Mich., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Donita  Susanne,  Oct.  3, 
1967. 

Swartz,  Robert  E.  and  Sara  Jane  (Graybill), 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter. 
Melody  Ann,  Aug.  13,  1967. 

Yost,  John  S.  and  Rhoda  (Hershey),  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Lori  Ann,  Oct.  11.  1967. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Atkinson — Myers. — Mark  Atkinson,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.,  and  Grace  Myers,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
both  of  Havcoek  cong.,  bv  Stanley  Beidler,  Oct 
28,  1967. 

Baer — Stauffer. — William  Charles  Baer,  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  North  Side  cong.,  and  Evelyn  Joyce 
Stauffer,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Charlottesville  cong., 
by  J.  Mark  Stauffer,  father  of  the  bride,  Oct.  21, 
1967 

Boll — Stoltzfus. — Nevin  Boll,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Hernley’s  cong.,  and  Mary  N.  Stoltzfus,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  bv  Ira  A.  Kurtz,  Oct.  28, 
1967. 

Burkholder — Kennedy. — Howard  Lome  Burk- 
holder, Markham,  Ont.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and 
Lois  Mary  Kennedy,  Markham,  Ont.,  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  Church,  by  A Lome 
Burkholder,  father  of  the  groom,  and  Glen  M. 
Brubacher,  Sept.  23,  1967. 

Derstine — Rosenberger. — Dale  Derstine,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Doris 
Rosenberger,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  by 
Geo.  Lynch  and  David  Derstine,  Jr.,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Dulla — Groff. — Ato  Mammo  Dulla,  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Meserete  Kristos  cong..  and 
Mary  Ellen  Groff,  Strasburg  (Pa. ) cong.,  by  Daniel 
S.  Sensenig,  May  21,  1967. 

Egli— Egli  . — Louie  Egli,  Gilmore  City,  Iowa, 
and  Lettie  Egli,  Manson,  Iowa,  both  of  Manson 
cong.,  by  James  Detweiler,  Sept.  22,  1967. 

Good — Hoerle. — Robert  Good,  Baden,  Ont  . 
Shantz  cong.,  and  Sandra  Hoerle,  Baden.  Ont.. 
Lutheran  Church,  by  E.  Riegert,  Sept.  29,  1967. 

Haldeman  — Jantzi.  — Clarence  Haldeman, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Back  Creek  cong.,  and  Grace 
Jantzi.  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  York  s Corners  cong., 
by  Melvin  L.  Kauffman,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Hershey — Hostetter. — Glenn  C.  Hershey,  Gor- 
donville.  Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  and  Helen  M.  Hos- 
tetter, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Habeeker  cong.,  by  Claii 
B.  Eby,  Oct.  28,  1967. 

Kaufmann — Lehman. — Glenn  Kaufmann,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Church,  and  Gloria  Lehman,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Kidroncong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Kennel — Headings. — Larry  Kennel.  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Headings, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon 
King,  assisted  by  Ralph  Smucker,  Oct.  7,  1967. 

Landis — Freed. — Kenneth  H.  Landis,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Leona  J.  Freed, 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Joseph  L.  Gross, 
Sept.  23,  1967. 

Miller — Hartzler. — Fred  A.  Miller,  Belleville, 
Pa  , Rockville  cong , and  Sarah  Anna  Hartzler, 
Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by  Chester 
J Kanagy,  Sept.  30,  1967. 


Petre — Eby. — Mahlon  S.  Petre,  Hagerstown, 
Md..  and  Eunice  L.  Eby,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  both 
of  Reiff’s  cong.,  by  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Oct.  20, 
1967. 

Saner — Apple. — Harold  Saner,  Thompsontown, 
Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  and  Donna  Apple,  Cocolam- 
us,  Pa.,  Lauver  cong.,  by  Donald  E.  Lauver, 
Aug.  19,  1967. 

Shank — Martin. — Robert  L.  Shank,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Miller’s  cong.,  and  Jovce  L.  Martin, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiffs  cong.,  by  Reuben  E. 
Martin,  Oct.  24,  1967. 

Siegers — Martin. — Dirk  Siegers,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
and  Lena  Martin,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  both  of  St. 
Jacobs  cong.,  by  Glenn  Brubacher,  Oct.  9,  1967. 

Steiner — Bianchi. — Robert  E.  Steiner  and 
Carol  Sue  Bianchi,  both  of  Kidron,  Ohio,  Pleasant 
View  cong.,  by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Strife — Eby. — Harold  E.  Strife,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Miller's  cong.,  and  Eileen  R.  Eby,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Reiff  s cong.,  bv  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
Oct.  21,  1967. 

Tanner — Roth. — James  Tanner,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Ashley  (Mich.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Roth,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche, 
Oct.  14,  1967. 

Wenger — Landis. — Benjamin  H.  Wenger, 

Lititz  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Lorraine  M.  Landis,  Para- 
dise (Pa. ) cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  Sept.  30,  1967. 

Wert — Shank. — Daniel  Wert,  Jr.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Gingrich  cong.,  and  Meriam  Shank,  Oakland 
Mills,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  bv  Donald  E.  Lauver, 
Aug.  4,  1967. 

Yoder — Strait. — Kenneth  Yoder  and  Susan 
Strait,  both  of  the  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  by  D.  A.  Yoder,  grandfather  of  the  groom, 
and  Mahlon  Miller,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  Esther  Mae,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  Emma  (Graybill)  Lauver,  was  born  at  Coco- 
lamus,  Pa.,  June  4,  1898;  died  very  suddenly  of  a 
coronary  occlusion,  near  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  Oct.  9, 
1967,  while  en  route  from  Kansas  with  her  hus- 
band to  their  home  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.;  aged 
69  y.  4 m.  5 d.  On  Oct.  13,  1925,  she  was  married 
to  Nevin  Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (Paul,  Titus,  Nevin,  and  Donald),  5 daugh- 
ters (Lura — Mrs.  Millard  Benner,  Miriam — Mrs. 
Elmer  Jantzi,  Hilda — Mrs.  Merlin  Swartz,  Mil- 
dred, and  Emma — Mrs.  Glenn  Myers),  27  grand- 
children, one  brother  (William),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
John  Slabaugh.  Mrs.  Michael  Wert,  Mary,  and 
Gladys).  One  stillborn  son  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Greenwood  (Del.) 
Church,  where  she  served  with  her  minister  hus- 
band for  35  years.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Nanih  Waiya  Church  (Miss  ),  Oct.  11,  with 
Glenn  Myers  officiating,  and  at  the  Greenwood 
(Del.)  Church,  Oct.  14,  with  Millard  Benner  and 
Elmer  Jantzi  officiating. 

Bergey,  Wayne  L.,  son  of  Jonas  A.  and  Katie 
(Landis)  Bergey,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa  , July  8,  1906;  died  at  his  residence,  Oct.  17, 
1967;  aged  61  y.  3 m.  9 d.  He  was  married  to 
Alma  Kratz,  who  died  in  1953.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Harold  K.  Nice  and 
Shirley),  one  son  (Kenneth  K ),  2 stepsons  (Theo- 
dore and  Clifford),  9 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Wilmer  and  Abram),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Bergey).  He  was  a member  of  the  Fran- 
conia Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  21,  with  Floyd  Hackman,  Leroy  Godshall, 
and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Gerber,  Herbert  W.,  son  of  Wesley  and  Mattie 
(Hershberger)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  July  31,  1888;  died  at  the  Noah  Schlabach 
residence,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Oct.  20,  1967;  aged 
79  y.  2 m.  19  d.  His  wife,  Amanda,  passed  away 
Aug.  15,  1965.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Erdine 


— Mrs.  Noah  Schlabach,  Arlene — Mrs.  Carl 
Mast,  and  Mattie — M rs  Roscoe  Miller),  one  son 
(Titus),  14  grandchildren,  and  15  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Berlin  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  23,  with 
Paul  Hummel  officiating;  interment  in  Walnut 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Mary  M„  daughter  of  Martin  and  Bar- 
bara (Sensenig)  Graver,  was  born  at  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1888;  died  at  the  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Sept.  9,  1967;  aged  78  y.  9 m. 
28  d.  Her  husband,  John  R.  Hess,  Sr.,  died 
Jan.  2,  1967.  She  is  survived  bv  8 children,  29 
grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren,  and  2 sis- 
ters. She  was  a member  of  the  Andrew’s  Bridge 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  River 
Corner  Church,  Sept.  12,  with  Mylin  Shenk  and 
Edwin  Ranck  officiating. 

Kauffman,  Charles,  son  of  Amos  and  Delilah 
(Miller)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Apr.  23,  1917;  died  at  Molalla,  Ore.,  Oct.  16,  1967; 
aged  50  y.  5 m.  23  d.  He  was  married  to  Hazel 
Cox,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Shirley  Jean  Cook  and  Sharon  Louise  Stanwood), 
4 brothers  (Lawrence,  Roy,  Lewis,  and  Morris), 
and  one  sister  (Lucille  King).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Zion  Church,  Oct.  19,  with  John 
E.  Gingerich  officiating. 

Martin,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Louise  (Schaeffer)  Zobler,  was  born  at  Fruitville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1884;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct. 
19,  1967;  aged  83  y.  9 m.  13  d.  In  June  1906, 
she  was  married  to  Christian  H.  Martin,  who  died 
in  1956.  Surviving  are  6 children  (John  N.,  Harold 
E.,  Mrs.  Bernice  M.  Garvin,  Ruth  M.,  Gladys — 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Fretz,  and  Christian  N.,  Jr.).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Neffsville  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  22,  with  John  R.  Martin 
officiating;  interment  in  Neffsville  Lutheran  Cem- 
etery. 

Miller,  Walter  N.,  son  of  David  and  Alice 
(Mann)  Miller,  was  born  at  Surrey,  N.D.,  May  4, 
1909;  died  at  the  Elkhart  (Ind.  ) General  Hospital, 
Oct.  11,  1967;  aged  58  y.  6 m.  6 d.  On  Dec.  6, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Weldy,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Wayne  and 
Dale),  2 grandchildren,  4 stepgrandchildren,  5 step- 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Titus  and 
Jason).  He  was  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  14, 
with  Russell  Krabill  and  John  Carroll  officiating. 

Rhodes,  Amos  William,  son  of  Solomon  E. 
and  Susanna  (Heatwole)  Rhodes,  was  born  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  23,  1873;  died  at  the  La 
Junta  Mennonite  Hospital,  Oct.  19,  1967;  aged 
93  y.  10  m.  26  d.  On  Feb.  14,  1901,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Rebecca  Brunk,  who  died  in 
1957.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Marvin,  John,  Vernon, 
and  Paul),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Anne  Brunk  and  Ellen 
Rhodes),  12  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grand- 
children. A daughter  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1932.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  La  Junta,  where  he  was 
ordained  as  deacon  and  served  31  years  in  this 
capacity.  Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of  Allen 
Erb,  assisted  by  E.  E.  Showalter  and  Menno 
Troyer;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  La  Junta. 

Schweitzer,  Steven  S„  son  of  David  and  Laura 
(Stutzman)  Schweitzer,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
June  30,  1902;  died  at  his  home  in  Coralville, 
Iowa,  July  23,  1967;  aged  64  y.  11  m.  23  d.  On 
Feb.  5,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Malinda  Stutz- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Willard,  Larry,  Sterling,  and  Mahlon),  2 daugh- 
ters (Elaine — Mrs  Stanley  Hochstetler  and  Judy 
— Mrs.  Wayne  Beachy),  4 brothers  (Elmer, 
Homer,  Clayton,  and  Rolland),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Ida 
Stutzman,  Mrs  Barbara  Stutzman,  and  Mary — 
Mrs.  Enos  Beckler),  and  15  grandchildren.  One 
son  (Verlin)  and  one  brother  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  July  26,  with 
George  S.  Miller  and  Gideon  G.  Yoder  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Edna,  daughter  of  Moses  J.  and 
Amanda  (Oswald)  Beechy,  was  born  Aug.  10,  1912; 
died  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Clinic,  June  3,  1967; 
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aged  54  y.  9 m.  23  d.  On  Oct.  10,  1940,  she  was 
married  to  Marion  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Arlene  Elizabeth, 
Karen  Joy,  and  Marjorie  Ann),  one  sister  (Freda — 
Mrs.  Oren  Sommers),  and  one  foster  sister  (Alice 
— Mrs.  Alvin  Bontraeer).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Martin  s Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  6,  with  Roman  Stutzman,  Warren 
Miller,  and  Earl  Miller  officiating. 

Todd,  Lincoln  M„  son  of  William  and  Amanda 
(Moyer)  Todd,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  1911;  died  as  a result  of  a quarry 
accident  July  20,  1967;  aged  56  y . 3 m . 21  d On 
Apr.  16,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Pauline  Stick- 
ler, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Ralph  S.  and  Jay  L. ),  one  daughter  (Evelyn 
M. — Mrs.  Earl  N.  Landis),  2 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Sanford  M.  and  Norman  M ),  3 sisters 
(Laura — Mrs  Kenneth  Stauffer,  Miriam — Mrs. 
Clarence  Groff,  and  Anna — Mrs.  Amos  Bucher), 
one  half  brother,  one  half  sister,  one  stepbrother, 
and  4 stepsisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Petersburg  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  23,  with  Irvin  Kreider  and  John  Shenk 
officiating. 


“The  desire  to  evangelize  is  unchristian, 
according  to  the  Rev.  John  Burbidge,  a Unit- 
ed Church  of  Canada  clergyman  writing  in  a 
new  bimonthly  religious  journal  called  Fer- 
ment. Mr.  Burbidge  is  the  editor. 

Ferment  offers  a forum  for  every  religion 
in  Canada — Christian  and  non-Christian — 
and  invites  lively  clashes  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. The  magazine  was  proposed  by  Dr.  A. 
C.  Forrest,  editor  of  the  United  Church  Ob- 
server. Its  first  issue  had  a press  run  of 
22,000  copies. 

The  magazine’s  advisory  board  is  made  up 
of  Anglicans,  Baptists,  Buddhists,  Greek 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  Moslems,  and 
Unitarians.  The  board  is  headed  by  Rabbi  W. 
Gunther  Plaut  of  Holy  Blossom  Temple  in 
Toronto.  Publisher  is  the  Ryerson  Press, 
wholly  owned  by  the  United  Church  of  Cana- 
da. 

The  magazine’s  first  “debate” — on  conver- 
sion— pitted  Mr.  Burbidge  against  a Menno- 
nite,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Peters,  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  Waterloo  Lutheran  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Burbidge  rapped  conversion-seeking  as 
an  application  of  Madison  Avenue  tactics  to 
religion.  It  was,  he  claimed,  a perversion  of 
Jesus'  life  and  simply  another  means  of  ma- 
nipulation in  an  overmanipulated  society. 

Dr.  Peters,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  alle- 
giance to  Christ  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Christian.  It  must  be  “a  considered, 
personally  experienced  act  of  commitment. 

He  said  the  denial  of  conversion  in  favor  of 
nurture  and  growth — children  taking  on  the 
faith  of  their  parents  automatically — had  re- 
sulted in  “a  company  of  the  uncommitted  in 
American  Protestantism.” 

Dr.  Peters  said  the  average  American  was 
very  unsure  about  what  he  believed  although 
he  was  generally  in  favor  of  God,  mother- 
hood, native  land,  and  free  enterprise. 


Yordy,  Noah  C.,  son  of  Jacob  K.  and  Cathrine 
(King)  Yordy,  was  born  in  Livingston  Co.,  111., 
Jan.  30,  1885;  died  of  lockjaw  at  Mennonite  Hos- 
pital, Bloomington,  111.,  Oct.  15,  1967;  aged  82  y. 
8 m,  15  d.  On  Dec.  19,  1907,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Ringenberg,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Vernon  and  Orval),  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Orie  Roeschlev,  Mrs.  Louis  Schneider,  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Schrock),  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Hattie  Burre, 
Mrs  Will  Stalter,  Mrs.  Ray  Slagell,  and  Mrs.  Irma 
Guth),  3 brothers  (William,  Raymond,  and  Amsy), 
25  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grandchildren.  One 
brother,  5 sisters,  and  3 grandchildren  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Waldo 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  17, 
with  Earl  Sears  officiating. 

Zook,  Jeff  R.,  son  of  Solomon  K.  and  Anna 
(Knepp)  Zook,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Apr  16,  1885;  died  at  Mary  Rutan  Hospital, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  from  complications  of  old  age, 
Oct.  24,  1967;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  8 d.  Surviving  are 
5 nieces  and  4 nephews.  He  was  a member  of 
the  South  Union  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hostetter- Kauffman  Funeral  Home, 
West  Liberty,  Oct.  28,  with  Roy  S.  Koch  officiating. 


Commonweal.  Roman  Catholic  weekly 
published  by  laymen  in  New  York,  devoted 
most  of  its  Sept.  22  issue  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  range  of  the  comment  ran  from 
serious  questioning  of  the  philosophy  be- 
hind U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  to  de- 
nunciation of  the  Johnson  administration  s 
policy  as  well  as  the  present  government 
in  Saigon. 

Calling  the  military  engagement  in  the 
tiny  Southeastern  Asian  land  “a  tragic  and 
bloody  mistake,”  editor  James  O Gara  set 
the  tone  of  the  issue  in  an  article  called 
“Treadmill  to  Disaster.” 

Mr.  O’ Gara  charged  that  the  “administra- 
tion policy  on  Vietnam  is  misguided,  often 
cynical,  and  by  and  large  unsuccessful.  All 
we  have  achieved  by  escalation  is  a bloodier 
stalemate  on  a still  higher  plateau. 

He  said  that  the  U.S.  is  backing  a govern- 


ment in  South  Vietnam  which  does  not  have 
the  support  of  the  population  because  the 
leaders  of  the  military  junta  which  recently 
was  replaced  by  elected  officials  represent 
the  same  attitude  which  the  Vietnamese 
people  found  in  their  former  French  over- 
lords. 

“Out  of  the  ten  generals  who  participated 
in  the  coup  which  brought  . . . (General 
Ky)  to  power,  nine  were  born  in  North 
Vietnam,  not  South,  and  nine  fought  for 
the  French  against  the  nationalists,  only 
a small  minority  of  whom  were  communist. 

“We  really  cannot  win  the  war  for  the 
Vietnamese,  and  any  military  effort  in  that 
unhappy  country  will  remain  bloody  and 
useless  without  serious  internal  reforms. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
South  are  owned  by  absentee  landlords. 

o o o 

The  government  has  issued  a new  200- 
page  report  which  strengthens  and  extends 
the  finding  of  its  1964  report  on  smoking  and 
health.  The  current  report  is  based  on  a re- 
view of  the  more  than  2,000  pertinent  re- 
search studies  published  since  1964.  It  states 
that  no  evidence  was  found  to  refute  the 
earlier  conclusions. 

William  H.  Steward,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  who  wrote  a fore- 
word to  the  report,  has  said  that  smoking 
claims  one  life  every  105  seconds  in  the 
United  States. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  cigarette  smoking  is  responsible 
for  11  million  cases  of  chronic  illness  in  the 
country,  77  million  days  lost  from  work,  and 
306  million  days  of  restricted  activity  each 
year. 

Every  church-sponsored  newspaper  "ought 
to  be  an  encourager,  a teacher,  one  channel 
by  which  a church  member  may  grow  into 
fullness  of  faith,”  according  to  a leading 
British  Methodist  editor. 

W.  E.  Pigott  of  London,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  was  in  Nashville  meet- 
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ing  with  executives  of  the  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House  during  an  extensive  tour  of  de- 
nominational centers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pigott  said  that  those  who  are  engag- 
ed in  the  journalistic  communication  of  re- 
ligion attempt  to  “reflect  the  life  of  the 
church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  a pro- 
phetic gloss  to  the  news  of  the  world. 

“We  are  concerned  about  the  realists  of 
the  day — and  these  are  the  Christians:  those 
who  know  how  to  choose  for  themselves;  who 
know  how  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  who 
know  the  standards  set. 

“Any  editor  of  any  religious  newspaper  or 
periodical  worthy  of  its  name  must  be  con- 
cerned above  all  with  the  serving  and  en- 
thusing and  encouraging  of  that  vital  minor- 
ity. . . . We  must  be  encouragers,  seeking 
to  show  that  the  gospel  is  one  both  of  re- 
newal and  redemption  for  man  and  society. 


The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield  is  co- 
sponsor with  Senator  Wayne  Morse  on  S2202 
which  proposes  to  ban  all  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  on  radio  and  television  between 
the  hours  of  3:00  p.m.  and  10:00  p.m. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a courageous  statesman.  Elected  in  No- 
vember 1966,  he  tackles  issues  head  on  and 
fearlessly.  His  long  years  of  consistent  public 
service,  dating  almost  two  decades,  has  help- 
ed develop  a remarkable  ability  to  examine 
major  issues  and  propose  realistic  solutions. 

The  fact  that  the  senator  lives  what  he 
preaches  has  cast  him  at  the  helm  or  in  the 
midst  of  minority  issues  where  only  states- 
men dare  to  tread.  It  is  gratifying  and  re- 
assuring to  the  hope  for  a better  America  to 
see  such  personal  courage  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 


Income-producing  property  owned  by 
churches  should  be  taxed,  in  the  opinion  of 
64  percent  of  the  persons  in  the  Twin  Cities’ 
area  interviewed  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Metro-Poll. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  Protestants  in- 
terviewed supported  such  taxation,  as  did 
54  percent  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

More  homeowners  supported  such  taxation 
than  those  who  rent. 


The  general  secretary  of  the  Indonesian 
Bible  Society  reported  at  Brisbane  that  his 
nation  is  undergoing  its  greatest  swing  to- 
ward Christianity  in  history. 

P.  J.  Sigar  said  that  since  1965  there 
have  been  400,000  converts  and  that  the 
total  number  of  Christians  in  Indonesia  has 
reached  10  million. 

He  noted  that  Indonesia  is  85  percent 
Muslim,  but  said  the  government  has  not  at- 
tempted to  oppose  conversions.  Religion  is 
considered  a matter  of  personal  conscience  by 
Indonesian  authorities,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Sigar  noted  that  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Christians  has  made  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide a sufficient  number  of  Bibles. 
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Keeping  Christian  Values  in  a 

By  John  R.  Martin  Status-Conscious  Society 


The  American  dream  of  equality  is  losing  some  of  its 
luster,  says  Vance  Packard  in  The  Status  Seekers.  Since  the 
Revolutionary  War,  America  has  struggled  to  preserve  ideals 
of  equality.  However,  since  1940,  ten  significant  changes  in 
our  national  economy  have  affected  the  class  structure  in  the 
United  States.  The  spectacular  increase  in  individual  wealth 
is  the  most  obvious  change  with  paychecks  in  most  families 
having  doubled  or  tripled.  Consequently  we  have  become  a 
“status  striving’  people.  We  live  in  a status-conscious  society. 

The  fact  that  we  Americans  receive  half  the  total  income 
of  the  world  makes  others  look  enviously  at  us.  Also,  we 
look  enviously  at  each  other,  especially  at  those  one  level 
above. 

In  a society  where  the  price  of  the  home,  the  location  of 
the  address,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rolls  eaten  at  mealtime 
become  important,  how  does  the  Christian  keep  a true  sense 
of  values?  The  answer  is  not  simple. 

Must  not  we  Mennonites  first  admit  that  we  are  being 
squeezed  in  the  vicious  vise  of  status  seeking?  Compare  Men- 
nonite  homes  today  in  Denbigh,  Lancaster,  Orrville,  or  Go- 
shen with  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  Joneses  have  a 
hard  time  staying  ahead. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  becoming 
completely  absorbed  in  our  society?  John  H.  Rudy  said 
recently,  “It  is  no  secret  that  as  a church  we  are  experi- 
encing growing  affluence.  This  is  dangerous.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  it.”  The  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands  have 
been  more  completely  absorbed  into  their  culture  than  in  any 
other  country.  Some  Mennonite  historians  indicate  that  the 
first  step  was  economic.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  main  traders  in  the  country  were  Anabaptists.  A Dutch 
Mennonite  leader  said,  “After  the  devil  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  destroy  Dutch  Anabaptists  by  means  of  persecution,  he 
almost  succeeded  when  he  made  them  rich. 

Isn’t  our  only  “salvation”  to  be  found  in  a new  focus  of 
life?  Some  method  must  be  found  for  placing  a proper  value 
upon  things  material.  We  must  learn  to  use  material  pos- 
sessions as  tools  for  God’s  task,  not  allow  them  to  become 
our  master  or  tag  of  social  level.  Strangely  enough  our 
traditional  concept  of  nonconformity  fits  well  with  status 
striving.”  There  seems  to  be  no  tension  between  the  two  in 
the  minds  of  many;  so  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  an- 
swer. 

What  new  focus  would  God  place  before  our  church  to  save 
us  from  the  dollar  snare?  Before  we  can  discover  what  we 
should  become  we  need  to  recall  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  now  are. 


John  R.  Martin  is  pastor  of  the  Neffsville  Mennonite  Church,  Neffsville,  Pa. 


Four  Past  Periods 

Our  church  began  as  a suffering  church.  It  is  a moving  ex- 
perience to  visit  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  relive  those  early 
events.  It  was  in  the  massive  Grossmunster  Church  that 
Ulrich  Zwingli  preached  from  1519  to  1531.  He  was  a power- 
ful gospel  preacher.  Under  his  ministry  Conrad  Grebel  and 
Felix  Manz  were  converted  to  an  evangelical  faith,  received 
peace  with  God  and  a burning  zeal  to  follow  Christ.  As  they 
studied  and  discussed  with  Zwingli  the  meaning  of  establish- 
ing a New  Testament  church,  several  basic  differences 
emerged.  Grebel  and  Manz  believed  deeply  in  a believer’s 
church,  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  absolute  call 
to  love  in  place  of  violence.  Zwingli  differed  on  all  three 
points.  This  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
a prayer  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  21,  1525. 

Within  eight  days,  persecution  set  in.  Two  years  later,  sev- 
eral blocks  from  the  Grossmunster  Church,  Felix  Manz  was 
drowned  in  the  Limmat  River.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
over  the  issue  of  baptism.  The  Anabaptists  refused  to  have 
their  infants  baptized  and  rebaptized  adults  and  youth  who 
confessed  faith  in  Christ. 

Following  experiences  of  martyrdom,  we  became  a secret 
church.  Of  course  these  first  two  periods  have  some  overlap, 
but  they  are  not  totally  identical.  Suffering  Christians  natu- 
rally go  into  hiding  to  the  extent  that  they  worship  in  secret. 

Life  during  this  period  is  graphically  described  by  Louise  A. 
Vernon  in  The  Secret  Church.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  South  Germany  became  a refuge  for  those  forbidden  in 
the  cities.  Many  were  the  secret  meetings  where  faith  was 
nurtured  and  spiritual  riches  far  outshone  all  earthly  riches. 

The  early  churches  in  the  Netherlands  reflect  the  conditions 
of  this  period,  being  built  as  hidden  churches.  The  large 
Singel  Church  in  Amsterdam  built  in  1608  is  located  behind 
a row  of  houses.  To  enter  the  church  you  enter  a very  ordi- 
nary-looking doorway,  walk  through  a long  hall,  and  come  to 
the  hidden  church  building  behind  the  homes. 

Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years  as  a secret  church  led 
to  becoming  a silent  church.  Gradually  the  missionary  zeal 
was  lost.  We  became  more  content  living  comfortably  than  in 
evangelizing.  For  several  hundred  years  we  were  the  quiet  in 
the  land.  Being  mostly  rural  we  did  not  bother  anyone  and 
wanted  to  be  left  alone  to  enjoy  the  good  life.  Through  hard 
labor  our  land  produced  good  yields  and  our  farms  prospered. 
Certain  material  possessions  became  very  important  to  us. 

After  several  hundred  years  of  a silent  type  of  life,  we  be- 
came a separate  church.  We  looked  at  ourselves  as  being  pri- 
marily separate  from  the  world,  other  Christians,  and  other 
people.  The  world  was  something  to  run  away  from,  not 
minister  to.  Other  Christians  were  different  from  us.  Earlier 
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we  had  been  persecuted  by  some  of  them.  We  felt  it  best  not 
to  associate.  Other  people  were  looked  upon  with  a certain 
suspicion.  They  were  outsiders.  However,  all  the  time  we 
were  unconsciously  climbing  the  social  ladder  as  citizens 
above  average  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

In  the  last  number  of  years,  we  have  gradually  discovered 
that  we  are  no  longer  primarily  a separate  church.  The  iso- 
lated communities  that  shielded  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  being  invaded  by  urbanization.  Housing  developments  and 
businesses  now  come  to  our  doorstep.  In  addition,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  reminding  us  that  Christ’s  commission  was  not  to 
escape  the  world  but  to  enter  it.  Also,  we  are  discovering 
that  we  are  very  much  a part  of  one  segment  of  the  world, 
the  economic  world,  and  our  status  in  that  world  is  important. 

Our  New  Focus 

Today  we  stand  at  a crossroad.  Shall  we  try  desperately  to 
continue  being  a separate  church  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
urbanization  makes  this  almost  impossible  and  our  supposed 
separation  applies  in  only  certain  areas?  Might  it  be  that 
God  is  thrusting  us  out  of  our  isolation  because  He  wants  us 
to  find  a new  focus?  This  is  not  an  hour  to  cling  to  a past 
that  is  fading  away.  It  is  not  an  hour  to  continue  climbing  the 
social  ladder,  the  path  of  least  resistance.  It  is  an  hour  to  re- 
discover God’s  new  direction  for  us  that  will  enable  us  to 
keep  Christian  values. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  answer  is  found  in 
Phil.  2:5-8.  “Have  this  mind  among  yourselves,  which  you 
have  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  though  he  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  did  not  count  equality  with  God  a thing  to  be  grasped, 
but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a servant,  being  born 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found  in  human  form  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death 
on  a cross’’  (RSV). 

God  is  calling  us  to  be  a servant  church.  Of  course,  the  con- 
cept of  service  is  central  in  our  understanding  of  the  Christian 
life,  but  I do  not  believe  we  really  look  at  ourselves  and  our 
church  through  these  eyes.  We  did  not  specifically  choose  to 
become  a suffering  church.  Neither  did  we  choose  to  become 
a secret  church.  We  are  sure  God  does  not  want  us  to  be  a 
silent  church.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  be  a separate  church. 
Yes,  separate  from  sin  as  Paul  commands  in  Second  Corin- 
thians, but  not  the  world  of  people  for  whom  Christ  died  and 
to  whom  He  now  sends  us.  God  wants  us  now,  as  always,  to 
be  a servant  church. 

We,  like  Christ,  need  to  take  on  the  form  and  character  of 
a servant  people.  Our  self-image  needs  to  become  that  of  a 
servant  to  Christ  and  mankind.  Christ  said  He  “came  not  to 
be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a ransom  for 
many.”  This  should  become  our  motto. 

By  speaking  of  a servant  church,  I am  not  using  the  term 
as  it  is  currently  used  in  liberal  theological  thought  where 
man’s  physical  and  social  needs  are  highlighted  and  his 
spiritual  needs  are  ignored.  Rather,  I use  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  was  a servant.  He  saw  man  as  a total  being 
and  ministered  to  the  total  man — spiritual,  physical,  and 
social.  Never  has  our  world  needed  Christ’s  type  of  ministry 
more  than  today.  Our  church  should  sense  an  urgency  for 


this  type  of  ministry  as  never  before. 

We  can  hardly  fathom  the  spiritual  need.  Less  than  one 
third  of  the  world’s  people  profess  Christianity.  Many  of  these 
are  Christian  only  in  name.  They  do  not  know  a personal 
faith  union  with  Christ.  Our  guide  in  Greece  said  of  his 
country,  “We  are  all  Christians.’’  This  speaks  in  itself  of  his 
lack  of  understanding  and  experience  of  Christianity.  Among 
other  religions  there  is  a religious  vacuum.  Our  guide  in 
Turkey,  a Muslim  college  student,  described  how  many  young 
people  are  indifferent  to  their  religion.  They  are  Muslim  only 
in  name.  She  had  many  questions  about  the  Christian  faith. 

We  can  hardly  fathom  the  physical  needs.  To  see  a few  of 
the  1,000,000  Arab  refugees,  to  read  about  the  1,000,000 
Vietnam  refugees,  to  hear  about  constant  famine  conditions 
in  India,  all  of  this  should  move  more  than  our  emotions.  We 
would  like  to  take  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  and  feed 
5,000.  But  Christ  does  not  choose  to  do  the  task  this  way 
today.  For  us  to  live  in  unconcerned  luxury  while  others 
starve  is  sin. 

We  can  hardly  fathom  the  social  needs.  Millions  in  our 
country  and  in  other  countries  are  downtrodden,  war  weary, 
and  depressed.  Life  holds  no  prospect  of  a bright  or  better 
tomorrow.  Each  day  becomes  darker.  They  look  in  vain  for  a 
ray  of  light.  To  meet  such  need  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  He 
took  the  form  of  a servant.  To  meet  such  needs  today,  we 
too,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  must  become  servants. 

To  be  a servant  church  our  lives  must  have  the  same 
characteristics  Christ’s  possessed.  From  Phil.  2 we  notice 
that  Christ  s life  was  godly.  Verse  6.  A godly  life  knows  per- 
sonally, deeply,  and  warmly  union  with  Christ.  We  all  need 
growth  here  first  of  all. 

Sacrificial  Living 

His  life  was  sacrificial.  Verse  7.  A sacrificial  life  willingly 
gives  up  a position  it  could  have  held  or  privileges  it  could 
have  exercised.  A servant  by  his  very  nature  gives  up  his 
own  wishes  and  rights  to  serve  another.  This  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  status  climbing. 

His  life  was  obedient.  Verse  8.  A servant  by  his  very 
nature  carries  out  the  wishes  of  his  master  regardless  of  what 
they  are.  Obedience  is  inseparable  from  servanthood.  We 
need  a new  awareness  of  obedience  to  a person,  not  the 
social  pressures  about  us. 

How  will  the  servant  church  concept  help  us  keep  Chris- 
tian values  in  a status-conscious  society?  By  piercing  the 
heart  of  status  seeking — selfishness  or  self-centeredness. 
When  the  focus  of  life  is  turned  inside  out,  it  is  not  my 
place  in  society  but  the  well-being  of  others  that  really 
matters.  My  striving  is  to  meet  their  needs,  not  advance  my- 
self. My  position  becomes  a platform  to  meet  others  on  the 
same  level,  not  a launching  pad  to  the  next  level.  My  wealth, 
whether  little  or  much,  is  for  expending  on  Christ’s  needs, 
not  merely  spending  on  myself.  “I  will  place  no  value  on 
anything  I have  or  may  possess  except  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  said  David  Livingstone.  When  we  live 
selfishly,  income  is  seen  as  money  coming  in  to  us  and  for  us. 
When  we  live  as  a servant,  income  is  seen  as  money  coming 
in  to  go  out  as  His  work  directs.  Q 
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Nurture  Lookout 


One  Letter, 

One  Congregation 

We  have  not  learned  how  to  harness  disagreement  in  the 
brotherhood.  One  would  think  that  in  a believer’s  church,  the 
creative  use  of  dissent  would  be  understood  most  clearly.  In 
a denomination  where  men  believe  they  are  brothers  in 
Christ — there  they  would  hear  each  other  out,  there  they 
would  try  desperately  to  remain  brothers,  and  there  they 
would  respect  another’s  viewpoint  in  spite  of  unresolved  dis- 
sent. Yet  we  have  a history  of  division  so  checkered  that  the 
Purina  symbol  would  be  quite  appropriate  for  us. 

Disagreements  cannot  be  avoided.  We  must  learn  how  to 
use  our  differences  so  that  there  can  be  wholeness  and 
balance. 

It  is  said  that  Christians  with  differences  of  opinion  cannot 
be  equally  led  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit.  That  is  not  a helpful 
way  of  looking  at  the  problem.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a Spirit  of 
variety.  He  gives  to  the  church  a wide  variety  of  gifts.  He 
works  through  people  who  are  as  different  from  each  other 
as  night  from  day.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  in  the  business  of 
making  all  Christians  carbon  copies  of  some  hidden  original. 
Rather,  He  is  concerned  about  creating  a unity  in  Christ 
that  holds  the  body  together  in  spite  of  differences. 

Christian  education  materials  are  caught  in  the  cross- 
currents of  difference.  Some  people  like  this  kind,  some 
that.  It  is  difficult  for  planners  of  Christian  education  ma- 
terials to  hear  the  voice  of  the  church  clearly  because 
usually  the  persons  who  write  are  individuals  speaking  for 
themselves.  Voices  are  heard  from  both  sides  and  often 
cancel  each  other  out.  How  do  you  take  seriously  the  counsel 
of  individual  brethren  who  are  telling  you  to  move  in  oppo- 
site directions? 

1 would  like  to  suggest  another  approach.  Instead  of  in- 
dividuals expressing  their  concerns  in  letters  to  MPH  or 
MCCE,  why  not  have  the  whole  congregation  express  a 
unified  opinion?  This  would  mean  that  the  congregation 
would  need  to  discuss  the  matter,  come  to  a consensus,  and 
send  a statement  endorsed  by  all. 

This  would  have  several  advantages.  It  would  precipitate 
serious  discussion  on  the  matter  in  the  congregation  and 
develop  congregational  solidarity.  It  would  carry  more  weight 
and  be  a brotherly  response. 

Too  often  congregations  take  the  easy  way.  They  vote 
against  the  denomination’s  Christian  education  materials  by 
withdrawal.  They  fold  up  the  order  sheet  and  go  elsewhere. 
They  have  a right  to  go  somewhere  else.  Congregations 
must  use  materials  that  make  the  best  contribution  to  their 
mission.  But  in  the  interests  of  brotherhood  and  if  planners 
are  to  be  servants  to  the  congregation,  then  we  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  why  you  switched.  Let  not  the  materials  for 
spiritual  nurture  be  the  cause  of  division. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

OGod, 

We  thank  You 

For  leading  us  until  this  hour. 

Direct  us  in  the  days  ahead 
Through  the  difficult  places  of  decision. 
When  the  call  seems  clouded 
And  the  road  is  in  poor  repair, 

Grant  the  boldness 
To  face  the  future 
In  faith 

And  to  fortify  ourselves 
In  truth. 

Help  us  to  be  ready 
To  recognize  our  own  inadequacy 
And  Your  sufficiency. 

Amen. 


Howard-Miami  Church 

The  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church  is  located  in  Miami  County, 
at  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties,  about  thirteen  miles  northeast  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.  The  first  Mennonite  families  moved  into  this  area  in 
1848,  coming  from  Holmes  County,  Ohio.  For  a number  of  years  they 
met  in  their  homes  for  worship.  In  1871  they  built  a small  church 
building,  but  by  1888  this  was  outgrown,  so  was  sold  and  moved  to 
another  location.  In  1888  a new  building  was  erected  with  improve- 
ments and  additions  made  in  1903,  1906,  1914,  1939,  1946  and  was  re- 
modeled to  its  present  size  in  1956.  The  Bon  Air,  Santa  Fe,  and  Rich 
Valley  churches  have  been  started  as  an  outreach  of  this  congregation. 
Harold  Mast  is  the  pastor  and  the  present  membership  is  263. 
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Editorial 


The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


For  the  next  two  years  General  Conference  will  promote 
the  theme,  “The  Witness  of  Brotherhood.  It  is  a good 
theme,  for  it  carries  the  concern  for  a right  relationship  be- 
tween members  within  the  church  and  also  seeks  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  absolute  necessity  of  witness  to  the  world. 
"By  this  all  men  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you 
have  love  for  one  another  (Jn.  13:35).  In  Jn.  17:21,  23,  Je- 
sus prays  for  oneness,  that  the  world  may  believe  and  that 
the  world  may  know  that  He  is  sent  by  the  Father  to  be  the 
Savior. 

When  we  understand  what  brotherhood  and  unity  really 
mean,  we  see  that  these  terms  are  connected  in  no  way  with 
a wishy-washy,  weak,  compromising  position.  True  Christian 
brotherhood  is  dynamic,  vigorous,  moving,  decisive,  and  de- 
manding. In  fact,  it  is  so  dynamic  that  when  others  see  it,  as 
Jesus  said,  they  know  that  God  Himself  is  at  work.  One  of 
the  six  earmarks  by  which  Menno  Simons  said  the  true 
church  could  be  distinguished  was  “unfeigned  brotherly  love.” 

Christian  brotherhood  depends  on  a spiritual  birth  which 
makes  us  true  children  of  God  and  spiritual  brothers  to  each 
other.  Brotherhood  interests  are  both  temporal  and  eternal. 
Brotherhood  means  that  members  are  so  closely  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  of  love  that  they  think  and  act  toward  each 
other  as  members  of  a family  of  whom  God  is  the  Father 
and  Christ  is  brother.  Lucian,  critic  of  the  early  church, 
wrote,  “Their  Master  has  persuaded  them  that  they  are  all 
brothers. 

Brotherhood’s  unifying  truth  is  that  we  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Christ  is  the  bond  of  union. 
Outside  of  Him  there  is  no  true  brotherhood.  And  as  A.  B. 
Bruce  has  written:  “It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those 
who  belong  to  such  a brotherhood  will  avail  themselves  of 
all  possible  opportunities  of  meeting  together  for  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  affection  in  mutual  converse,  and  for 
united  worship  of  the  common  object  of  faith,  and  for  min- 
istering to  each  other’s  wants  and  comforts. 

Brotherhood  implies  dependence.  A man  said  tb  Wesley 
one  day  when  he  was  a secluded  student  at  Oxford:  “You 
must  find  companions  or  make  them;  the  Bible  knows  noth- 
ing of  a solitary  religion.”  And  says  Ernest  Scott  in  The  Na- 
ture of  the  Early  Church , “A  Christian  who  stood  by  him- 
self was  unthinkable  to  Paul.  Christianity,  to  his  mind,  im- 
plied membership  in  the  church,  and  the  act  of  baptism  by 
which  a man  entered  in  the  new  life  in  the  spirit  was  at  the 
same  time  his  corporation  in  the  brotherhood.” 

To  win  believers  in  Jesus  is  to  make  them  brethren.  Even 
the  meetinghouses  of  the  early  Christians  were  distinctively 
promotive  of  brotherhood.  In  a heathen  or  typical  pagan  cult 
there  is  no  special  demand  for  an  intercommunion  of  the  dev- 
otees or  a dependence  on  one  another  in  their  daily  life. 


The  dominant  motive  is  the  desire  to  appease  offended  dei- 
ties. So  devotees  build  houses  for  their  gods  to  occupy.  The 
Christian  builds  a house  for  worship  and  service  and  fellow- 
ship with  his  brethren.  "God  and  one  man,”  says  J.  A.  Kern, 
“will  serve  for  any  religion  except  Christianity. 

Brotherhood  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  individuality.  Rath- 
er, it  means  that  each  member  is  expected  to  add  his  contri- 
bution and  to  be  concerned  for  his  brother.  And  it  is  striking 
that  most  of  Christ’s  teachings  are  concerned  not  so  much 
with  individual  duties  as  with  relations  one  to  another.  In 
fact,  each  can  develop  his  own  spiritual  life  only  as  he  is 
bound  together  with  others.  “My  own  belief,”  said  Novalis, 
“becomes  twice  as  strong  when  I have  found  another  man 
who  shares  it.” 

Evangelism  is  the  primary  and  supreme  concern  of  brother- 
hood, for  the  man  who  has  found  his  Father  in  heaven  in- 
stinctively seeks  his  brother  on  earth.  In  fact,  it  was  the  tes- 
timony of  the  brotherhood  as  a whole  in  the  early  church 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  winning  of  many  to 
Christ.  When  true  love  is  manifested  in  a group  of  people, 
when  their  lives  show  that  they  have  been  changed  from  self- 
ish people  to  ones  who  are  concerned  about  others,  it  is  an 
eloquent  witness  that  God  is  at  work. 

A warm  brotherhood  of  true  Christians  has  had,  over  the 
centuries,  power  to  win  the  unsaved  to  Christ.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  Luke  links  the  rapid  growth  of  the  early  church  to 
the  daily  brotherhood  of  believers.  “And  they  continuing  dai- 
ly with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved”  (Acts  2:46,  47). 

Much  could  be  said  regarding  the  discipline  and  mutual  aid 
of  the  brotherhood.  Let  me  say  a word  yet  about  its  equality. 
Any  practice  which  tends  to  call  attention  to  educational,  cul- 
tural, or  any  other  status  is  destructive  of  the  church  as  a 
brotherhood.  H.  S.  Bender  wrote,  “When  ‘ Reverend,’  Doctor,’ 
'Bishop,'  Professor,’  or  any  other  such  form  replaces  the 
simple  brother  and  sister  greeting  among  us  in  the  church, 
we  shall  be  well  on  the  way  to  losing  the  concept  of  the 
church  as  a brotherhood  and  its  powerful  motivation  for  Chris- 
tian community  life.”  The  Christian  view  of  the  church  is  not 
that  of  a hierarchy,  but  a brotherhood  in  Christ,  bearing  wit- 
ness to  Him  as  Lord  and  Savior. — D. 


“The  church  which  takes  care  of  its  ministers,  will  have 
ministers  to  take  care  of  its  churches. 

o o o 
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The  Wonder 


of  Life 


By  Ivan  V.  Magal 


A great  ruler  once  called  his  wise  men  to  him  and  said, 
"I  should  like  people  to  say  that  I bestowed  the  greatest 
gifts  in  the  world.  What  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  a man 
can  have?”  And  the  wise  men  answered,  'The  greatest  gift 
in  the  world  is  not  yours  to  give.  Every  living  man  already 
possesses  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world — life.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world,  nothing  in  the  universe  can  compare  in 
beauty  or  wonder  with  this,  the  most  priceless  of  all  gifts.” 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  life  is  its  many  forms. 
On  a summer  day  stand  by  the  side  of  a country  road.  The 
green  grass  beneath  your  feet  is  alive.  The  tree  that  shades 
you  with  its  leaves  and  branches  is  alive.  The  birds  that 
sing  above  you  are  alive.  The  water  teems  with  life,  not 
only  with  animals  but  also  with  aquatic  plants.  Each  drop  of 
water  held  beneath  a microscope  shows  forms  of  life  so  tiny 
that  a hundred  thousand  of  these  miniature  beings  would 
make  a line  less  than  an  inch  long. 

In  that  scene  bv  the  pond,  though,  the  most  wonderful 
form  of  life  has  yet  to  be  described — you,  a human  being. 
No  other  form  of  life  is  as  marvelous  as  a human  body.  No 


Ivan  V Magal  is  a medical  doctor  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  also  records 
programs  in  Russian  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts'  Voice  of  a Friend  now  heard  on 
four  shortwave  stations. 


Dr.  Magal  discusses  a radio  message  with  Gordon  Shantz  (left),  director 
of  the  Russian  program. 

other  form  of  life  is  as  complex,  nor  can  any  do  so  many 
things.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  alive,  and  every  part  works 
to  keep  the  body  alive. 

Life  is  so  mysterious  that  even  though  everybody  knows 
how  it  feels  to  be  alive,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  ex- 
plain what  life  really  is.  The  most  learned  scientists  can  only 
describe  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  found  in  all  forms 
of  life — great  and  small.  Mysterious  though  life  may  be,  we 
are  slowly  getting  closer  to  understanding  it. 

We  are  approaching  the  day  when  life  will  no  longer  be 
a mystery.  New  discoveries  in  chemistry,  the  invention  of 
the  electron  microscope,  the  use  of  radioactive  elements  in 
biological  research — all  these  have  been  a great  help  to  the 
scientists.  With  such  tools  man  is  slowly  learning  the  struc- 
ture of  the  simpler  forms  of  life.  Once  he  has  learned  to 
understand  this  structure,  the  next  step  will  be  the  actual 
creation  of  life  in  the  laboratory — even  this  is  no  longer  the 
wild  idea  it  seemed  a half  century  ago  when  man  had  not 
yet  harnessed  atomic  energy  or  heard  of  jet  airplanes. 

However,  at  present  the  goal  of  creating  life  is  but  the 
dream  of  the  biologists.  There  have  been  times  when  man 
has  come  close,  but  he  has  yet  to  be  successful  in  probing 
life’s  secrets.  For  the  present,  all  he  can  do  is  describe  life 
in  all  its  various  forms  and  show  how  every  living  thing  is 
related  to  every  other,  how  they  all  have  certain  things  in 
common. 

Every  living  thing  eats  and  must  have  food  to  stay  alive. 
Some  animals  eat  leaves,  berries,  or  grass.  Others  need  meat. 
Trees  and  other  living  plants  take  in  food  through  roots  in 
the  ground. 
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Food  is  fuel.  It  is  often  said  that  people  need  food  in  the 
same  way  that  an  automobile  needs  gasoline.  This  is  true 
but  only  partly  true,  for,  of  course,  automobiles  are  not  alive. 

All  species  of  living  things  are  able  to  create  offspring  in 
their  own  likeness.  The  tiny  creatures  of  the  water  that  can 
be  seen  only  through  a microscope  create  new  tiny  creatures 
like  themselves.  Trees  drop  seeds  that  root  in  the  ground 
and  grow  to  become  new  trees.  Hens  have  baby  chicks. 
Human  beings  give  birth  to  children. 

All  this  is  called  reproduction.  It  is  something  that  only 
living  things  can  do,  and  it  is  one  test  of  what  we  call  life. 
Man  may  never  be  able  to  create  anything  so  wonderful  and 
complex  as  he  himself  is.  But  the  creation  of  even  the 
tiniest  form  of  life,  if  it  is  able  to  reproduce  itself,  will  be 
a major  discovery — perhaps  the  most  important  discovery 
that  man  has  ever  made. 

Only  living  creatures,  then,  can  feed  and  reproduce;  and 
these  are  the  two  most  important  things  that  living  creatures 
do.  Even  the  smallest,  simplest  form  of  life  feeds  and  re- 
produces. This  simplest  form  of  life  is  a one-cell  organism, 
and  simple  though  it  may  be,  this  is  the  form  that  man  is  so 
eager  to  create  in  the  laboratory. 

Like  all  complicated  creatures,  the  human  being  is  actually 
made  up  of  billions  of  single  cells,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds.  Groups  of  single  cells  cluster  by  the  millions  to  form 
the  special  parts  of  the  body.  One  kind  of  cell  clusters  in 
layers  or  sheets  to  make  up  the  skin.  A second  kind  clusters 
to  form  the  type  of  muscle  with  which  we  can  make  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  move.  A third  kind  of  cell  forms 
another  sort  of  muscle  that  can  perform  movements  without 
any  conscious  control  by  the  mind.  A fourth  kind  forms  the 
nerves  that  make  up  the  body's  other  needs.  The  full  list 
could  fill  the  pages  of  many  books. 

The  final  human  being  is,  of  course,  very  different  from 
the  single  cells  that  help  make  him  up.  There  is  no  single- 
celled  creature  in  the  world  that  can  laugh,  sing,  dance, 
read,  listen,  speak,  discover,  and  love.  Human  beings  have 
truly  been  given  the  priceless  gift  of  life  in  its  most 
marvelous  form. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  life  that  the  human  being 
has  received  is  the  gift  of  God  in  the  form  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Without  this  gift,  life  would  be  intolerable,  life 
would  be  hopeless,  life  would  be  without  any  purpose.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  three  great  essentials  of  happiness 
are  someone  to  love,  something  to  do,  something  for  which 
to  hope.  This  is  true  in  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
areas  of  life.  The  true  believer,  the  Christian,  has  the  best 
in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  there  are  no  im- 
perfections in  Him.  He  died  for  the  ungodly.  He  arose  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  where  He  is  our  intercessor,  great  high 
priest,  king,  forerunner,  and  friend.  Happiest  are  the  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.  When  the  kindness  of  God,  our 
Savior,  in  His  love  toward  man  appeared.  He  saved  us — 
not  by  virtue  of  any  moral  achievements  of  ours,  but  by  the 
cleansing  power  of  a new  birth  and  the  moral  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  He  gave  us  so  generously  in  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Savior.  The  result  is  that  we  are  forgiven  by  His  grace, 
and  can  look  forward  to  inheriting  life  forevermore. 


Missions  Today 

Where  Have  All  the 

By  Boyd  Nelson  Christians  Gone? 

Seventy  percent  of  all  U.S.  people  now  live  in  approxi- 
mately 50  areas  officially  designated  as  metropolitan — areas 
with  populations  of  one  million  or  more.  These  areas  cover 
10  percent  of  the  U.S.,  yet  they  accommodate  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  people.  They  have  grown  25  percent  within  the 
last  decade  and  continue  to  grow.  ° 

This  kind  of  accelerated  change  and  the  resulting  conges- 
tion bring  serious  problems.  Among  them  are  physical  decay, 
lack  of  financial  support,  crime,  air  and  water  pollution, 
education,  traffic,  and  overlapping  governmental  structures. 

Canadians  might  snicker  at  U.S.  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  also  be  concerned  with  us  for  people  caught 
in  these  circumstances.  If  we  are  concerned  (and  we  ought  to 
be),  what  is  to  be  done? 

First,  when  we  think  city,  we  must  think  people.  The  huge 
figures  and  impersonality  of  the  city  may  be  confusing.  Even 
if  we  live  in  the  city,  the  fact  that  people  live  there  may  be 
hidden  from  us — in  many  kinds  of  communities. 

Second,  we  might  consider  moving  there  ourselves.  Some- 
one has  observed  two  kinds  of  attitudes  toward  the  city  in 
American  life  for  centuries.  Many  are  horrified  and  repelled 
by  the  evil  of  the  city.  It  is  the  archetype  of  all  that  is  evil 
in  human  life.  Others  are  drawn  to  the  city  in  wide-eyed 
innocence  by  its  excitement,  movement,  and  opportunities. 

Christians  moving  into  the  city  must  find  some  other 
motivation.  Neither  complete  rejection  nor  wholehearted  re- 
sponse will  do.  Many  are  finding  life  in  the  city  not  only 
possible  but  also  rewarding  for  themselves  and  their  families 
because  Christ  is  working  in  them. 

Third,  it  will  take  our  support  for  all  efforts  geared  to 
healing  the  sicknesses  and  preventing  new  problems  from 
developing  in  the  city.  Recently  a brother  from  a small 
rural  community  has  become  effective  in  relating  to  people 
in  one  of  our  medium-sized  U.S.  cities.  One  of  his  most 
difficult  problems  is  telling  his  story  to  rural  Mennonite 
churches  nearby.  They  persist  in  misunderstanding  and  criti- 
cizing. When  someone  has  gone  out  into  the  city  in  response 
to  Christ  s ’call,  he  deserves  our  prayerful  appreciation  and 
support. 

Government  leaders  need  our  support  in  placing  the  needs 
of  people  in  our  cities  high  on  the  priority  list.  Politicians 
sensitive  to  human  need  and  aware  of  constituency  support 
will  not  laugh  down  a rat  control  bill.  Letters  and  testimony 
can  help. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall 
that  Jesus  died  so  that  men  might  live  and  have  life  abun- 
dantly. If  two  out  of  three  U.S.  people  now  live  in  large 
metropolitan  areas,  where  do  two  out  of  three  of  Jesus’ 
followers  belong?  □ 

°Al  Vogel,  "Urban  Crisis.  New  Focus  for  Community  Relations,"  Public  Re- 
lations Journal,  September  1967. 
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Our  Conference  Naps 

By  Robert  J.  Baker 


There  is  the  possibility  that  the  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference held  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  goofed  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
$4,000.00.  This  is  a minimum  figure  and  it  could  well  have 
been  many  times  that  sum.  Mathematics  is  not  my  strong 
suit,  and  some  of  the  possible  “mistake’’  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  dollars  and  cents. 

I have  used  words  like  “possibility”  and  “could  have  been” 
to  indicate  that  I am  not  positive  that  the  error  was  actually 
made.  I have  tried  to  dismiss  the  matter  to  no  avail.  I have 
had  enough  experience  with  this  sort  of  mental  plague  in  the 
past  to  know  that  it  will  continue  to  persist  until  I surgically 
remove  it  from  my  mind  and  lay  the  excised  “tumor”  out  on 
paper,  there  to  be  examined  to  see  if  it  was  “benign”  or 
“malignant.”  I must  admit  that  part  of  my  case  is  built  on 
circumstantial  evidence. 

As  a freshman  delegate  to  this  conference  body,  1 may  be 
out  of  place  to  even  raise  the  question.  It  was  my  first 
experience  at  being  officially  connected  with  the  delegate 
assembly  and  I tried  to  stay  alert,  pay  attention,  and  learn 
something.  I believe  I did,  although  some  of  the  afternoon 
sessions  were  tough  on  the  muscles  that  hold  the  eyelids 
open  and  the  head  erect.  When  any  of  the  200  delegates  in 
attendance  dozed,  they  tried  to  do  it  as  discreetly  as  possible. 
That’s  a pretty  tough  job  for  any  man. 

What  Preceded  Was  a Problem 

My  thesis  concerning  the  “financial  goof”  hinges  on  that 
afternoon  letdown  that  is  typically  built  into  every  conference 
where  Mennonites  meet  to  counsel,  fellowship,  or  do  busi- 
ness. And  I have  no  objection  to  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together.  I just  would  raise  a question  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  afternoon  sessions  that  found  a number  of  Mennonite 
heads  bobbing  like  corks  on  so  many  fishing  lines. 

Each  afternoon  business  session  was  preceded  by  a meal. 
Eastern  Pennsylvanians  live  up  to  Mennonite  tradition  and 
feed  their  guests  well.  They  did  an  excellent  job  at  the 
Christopher  Dock  School.  Over  the  one  and  a half  hour  lunch 
break  these  Franconians  fed  us  efficiently,  deliciously.  The 
dollar  charge  was  most  equitable,  the  meals  beyond  reproach. 

My  “quarrel”  is  not  with  those  good  people.  My  “quarrel” 
is  with  us  delegates  who  scrambled  to  the  tables  with  our 
well-ladened  trays,  eating  a meal  that  most  of  our  well- 
proportioned  bodies  needed  about  as  much  as  we  need  an 
extra  hole  in  the  head. 

Sitting  on  a church  pew  and  wrestling  with  a church  prob- 
lem does  not  consume  “quite”  the  same  amount  of  energy 
that  is  expended  in  the  hayfield  when  one  wrestles  with  the 
hay  bales.  But  we  were  in  the  old  conference  rut  that  said, 
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“Three  meals  shall  be  prepared,  three  meals  shall  be  eaten.” 
Some  of  us  skipped  a meal,  doing  it  mainly,  however,  because 
we  are  fighting  bulges  that  threaten  to  redesign  the  very 
clothes  we  wear. 

Would  this  have  worked?  The  200  delegates  would  have 
taken  the  one  and  a half  hour  break  at  noon  and  divided 
it  into  three  one-half  hour  blocks.  During  the  first  half  hour 
we  would  have  ingested  only  a cup  of  coffee  and  a cookie 
or  a few  crackers.  The  cost,  ten  cents,  but  we  would  have  as 
delegates  personally  paid  $1.00  for  it.  The  ninety  cents’ 
difference  would  have  become  a gift  from  the  delegate  body 
to  war  sufferers  in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  second 
half  hour  we  would  have  spent  in  small  groups,  praying  for 
conference  business  and  the  needs  of  this  tired  old  world  in 
which  we  live.  The  third  half  hour  would  have  sent  us  back 
to  our  conference  business  thirty  minutes  ahead  of  schedule. 
Although  the  brethren  Metzler  and  Bauman  cracked  their 
moderator  whips  often  and  loudly,  we  still  could  have  used 
this  extra  time. 

Our  Gain 

None  could  question  that  we  would  have  been  a sharper, 
more  alert  delegate  body  as  we  sat  there  digesting  a cup  of 
coffee  and  a cracker  instead  of  1,000  calories  of  food  that 
most  of  us  did  not  need  but  evidently  did  not  possess  the 
moral  fiber  to  resist.  The  cooks  and  kitchen  help  would  have 
had  a well-deserved  rest,  and  we  would  have  gained  that 
extra  daily  half  hour  of  business  session  time  that  had  been 
heavily  catalyzed  for  action  with  that  half  hour  spent  just 
previously  with  the  Lord. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  above  can  be  reduced  to 
dollars  and  cents. 

(1)  Lunch  Savings  - $360.00  (200  delegates  saving  ninety 

cents  for  two  lunches  and 
giving  the  same  for  relief) 

(2)  Time  Savings  - $800.00  (200  delegate  hours  saved 

over  the  two-day  period  at 
$4.00  per  hour) 

(3)  Alertness  Savings  - $2,800.00  (Seven  hours  of  busi- 

ness session  time  for  200 
delegates  who  are  now  50 
percent  more  alert:  1,400 
delegate  hours  X $2.00  per 
hour  = $2, 800. 00.) 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  reduce  to  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  that  half  hour  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting. 
We  could  have  omitted  the  pleading,  “Come,  Gracious  Spirit, 
Heavenly  Dove.”  The  Spirit  would  have  been  there  period. 
He  would  have  felt  that  we  needed  Him,  wanted  Him. 

It  would  seem  to  this  observer  that  the  advantages  for 
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having  this  omission  of  the  noon  meal  for  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  could  be  most  significant.  For  health  reasons  some 
would  need  to  eat,  but  most  of  us  would  find  our  health  im- 
proved if  we  did  not. 

The  hard  core  gift  from  the  delegates  of  $360.00  would  show 
that  we  back  up  our  prayers  and  presidential  letters  with 
concrete  action.  It  would  make  our  pious  prayers  for  “the 
starving  and  suffering  of  the  world”  come  alive  to  our 
rotund  generation.  We  could  stop  blushing  as  we  pray.  A 
little  whitewash  would  Hake  off  our  sepulchers  and  the  bones 
inside  would  not  rattle  so  loudly.  The  saving  of  time  and 
the  increased  mental  alertness  are  two  factors  that  are  un- 
questionable as  to  the  positive  impetus  they  would  give  to 
conference  business. 

My  nine-year-old  daughter  could  comprehend  this  argu- 
ment. I have  enough  confidence  in  prayer  and  fasting  to 
know  that  God  would  be  matching  our  two  cents  worth  with 
a “few  thousands  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1 am  not  trying  to  be  far  out  in  my  suggestions.  I am 

A Call  to 

By  Philip 

The  call  to  Christian  living  is  a call  to  excellence.  God 
created  man  to  enjoy  excellence.  We  all  like  to  do  our  best, 
to  produce  the  best.  This  is  why  the  cook  chooses  one  cer- 
tain recipe,  why  the  farmer  plants  one  certain  grain.  We 
choose  what  we  know  to  be  the  best  because  we  can  depend 
on  it  to  fulfill  what  we  want  accomplished.  Because  the 
Christian  life  is  a matter  of  quality,  we  choose  Christ,  for  He 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  ultimate  perfection — the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life. 

The  choice  and  enjoyment  of  good  quality  permeates  every 
facet  of  daily  life.  Sometimes,  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or 
a desire  to  capitalize  on  a so-called  bargain,  we  disregard 
the  way  of  excellence  only  to  find  ourselves  fatally  short- 
changed. May  the  following  discussion  be  an  illustration  of 
concern  for  practical  matters  in  the  way  of  excellence. 

Within  our  brotherhood,  church  organs  are  being  introduced, 
some  of  them  of  good  quality,  but  most  of  them  very  bad. 
This  situation  is  due  mainly  to  a lack  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  making  decisions  about  organs,  and  is  made 
especially  difficult  by  the  ever-present  organ  salesman  who 
is  interested  mainly  in  his  own  wallet.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  every  decision  the  church  makes,  we  must  con- 
sult the  excellent  resources  already  among  us — the  respected 
musicians  of  our  own  brotherhood.  These  specialists  are 
acquainted  with  accomplished  organists  and  other  musicians 
with  whom  they  speak  objectively  about  this  subject;  and, 
while  salesmen  expediently  uphold  their  own  products,  musi- 
cians are  free  to  choose  what  is  best  by  its  own  quality. 
They  are  not  easily  fooled  by  the  sales  gimmicks  of  “superior 
quality  at  low  price  with  immediate  delivery,”  but  make 
decisions  based  upon  the  church’s  needs  and  musical  excel- 


just  saying  that  there  is  more  to  our  church  conferences  than 
dining  room  fellowship  followed  by  afternoon  business  sessions 
we  sometimes  suffer  through  because  our  gathered  abdomens 
are  busily  assaulting  the  food  we  stuffed  down  while  our 
separated  intellects  are  on  half  rations  as  we  long  for  a 
couch  upon  which  to  recline  and  “sleep  it  off.” 

We  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit’s  help  and  direction  in  our 
conference  and  then  proceed  to  systematically  shortchange 
our  brains  as  we  throw  our  stomachs  and  small  intestines 
into  overtime  production.  It’s  poor  stewardship  and  someone 
should  cry  out  against  it  at  the  risk  of  being  labeled  a 
“nit  picker.” 

When  you  gather  200  men  from  a wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, from  separate  parts  of  the  conference,  when  you  plop 
them  down  in  Lansdale  or  any  other  place,  asking  them  to 
review,  advise,  and  give  their  stamp  of  approval  to  a work 
that  utilizes  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  every  two 
years,  then  you  had  better  make  sure  that  you  are  operating 
on  eight  cylinders  and  not  four.  Q 

Excellence 

K.  Clemens 

lence.  Numerous  concerns  should  be  considered. 

Every  congregation  has  its  own  unique  characteristics, 
especially  in  musical  considerations:  size,  shape,  and  acoustics 
of  its  sanctuary;  number,  musicianship,  and  goals  of  the 
congregation;  musical  leadership;  and  uses  of  congregational 
singing,  special  music,  choirs,  and  organ  music.  However,  no 
matter  what  sizes  or  shapes  of  organs  are  built  to  satisfy 
these  varying  needs,  the  qualities  of  good  organs  are  always 
alike.  Every  good  organ  produces  a musical  tone  (not  a 
boring  tone)  which  is  at  the  same  time  both  beautiful  and 
clear.  This  rich  tone,  just  as  a good  singer’s  tone,  is  caused 
by  the  resonant,  natural  overtones  present  in  the  sound. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  a good  organ  encourages  singers  to  sing 
correctly  and  aids  in  effective  leadership  of  congregational 
singing.  Good  organs  can  produce  music  in  the  desired  styles 
of  each  congregation  and  do  encourage  imaginative  per- 
formances by  the  organists.  In  addition,  organs  of  high 
quality  generally  are  easier  to  play  well  than  those  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

A common  objection  to  the  purchase  of  a good  organ  is 
that  “it  costs  too  much."  It  is  true  that  anything  of  good 
quality  costs — at  least  in  the  initial  price.  But  many  good 
organs  cost  less  than  is  generally  thought.  Nevertheless,  are 
we  Christians  so  concerned  about  the  mundane  cost  of 
something  that  we  lose  sight  of  worthwhile  goals?  Con- 
sider Christ  and  the  cost  for  us.  Consider  the  early  church 
and  their  sacrifices,  the  Anabaptists’  sufferings,  the  cost  of 
our  present  mission  programs.  Everything  the  church  decides 
to  do  is  worthy  of  sacrifice.  If  the  church  needs  organs,  let 
us  carry  on  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God.  □ 
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By  Arnold  L.  Cook 

Five  Imperatives 
for  Missions 

This  is  a time  of  abrupt  and  puzzling  changes.  Three  and 
a half  years  ago  the  world  was  dominated  primarily  by  two 
men,  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  Today 
Kennedy  is  dead  and  Khrushchev  is  forgotten.  On  the  political 
scene  the  division  in  the  communistic  world  was  unexpected. 
In  the  religious  world  the  ancient  religions  are  awakening 
with  evangelistic  fervor.  Roman  Catholicism  has  taken  on  a 
new  look. 

It  is  also  a time  of  paradoxical  changes.  The  church  is  con- 
fronted with  unprecedented  opportunities  for  missionary  en- 
deavor, yet  is  stymied  in  her  outreach  by  an  acute  shortage 
of  missionary  candidates.  The  Bible  colleges  are  enjoying  an 
enrollment  boom,  yet  many  churches  are  seeking  pastors. 
North  America  is  riding  the  crest  of  a record  wave  of  pros- 
perity, yet  missionary  treasuries  are  being  increased  at  a rate 
that  barely  keeps  pace  with  inflation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexing  circumstances  we  must 
face  honestly  five  imperatives: 

1.  Redefine  our  mission.  The  mission  of  the  church  must 
be  redefined  in  terms  of  “What  is  the  field?  and  "Who 
are  the  missionaries?”  Is  the  mission  field  just  those  areas 
which  lie  outside  of  North  America  and  England?  If  this  was 
ever  considered  to  be  true,  it  is  no  longer  tenable,  for  it  is 
the  so-called  ‘“homeland”  which  has  given  birth  to  the  “new 
morality”  and  is  systematically  removing  the  remaining  evi- 
dences of  our  Christian  heritage  from  our  schools.  Mean- 
while sectors  of  the  “foreign  field”  such  as  Latin  America  are 
introducing  the  Word  of  God  into  their  school  curriculum. 
Jesus  taught  through  life  and  practice  that  the  field  is  the 
world. 

If  this  is  true,  then  it  follows  that  every  believer  is  a 
missionary.  Paul  speaks  of  the  believer  as  an  ambassador 
for  Christ.  What  a revival  of  evangelism  would  occur  if  this 
truth  were  to  grip  the  hearts  of  all  believers.  Jesus,  after 
feeling  out  of  place  in  this  foreign  world  for  thirty-three 
years,  left  His  disciples  with  these  words:  “As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I you. 

2.  Reexamine  our  motives.  Missions  is  not  one  big  success 
story.  Recently  a group  of  national  pastors  turned  to  their 
missionary  associates  and  said:  “Would  you  please  leave  us 
for  a while  and  give  us  a chance  to  breathe?”  This  situation 
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and  many  others  cause  the  missionary  to  reexamine  his 
motives  and  his  role. 

The  Apostle  Paul  by  his  life  and  writings  outlined  the 
three  great  motives  in  missions.  “Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I 
preach  not.  . . . The  command  of  Christ  to  go  is  basic. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  asked  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  world  evangelization,  he  retorted,  “What  are  your 
orders?”  The  church  is  hearing  many  challenges  in  reference 
to  world  evangelism,  but  she  needs  to  hear  again  the  com- 
mand of  the  Master:  “Go. 

In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  revealed  two 
other  motives  for  missions.  “Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men.”  A holy  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ  should  awaken  the  church  to  her  respon- 
sibility. In  the  same  passage  Paul  declared  that  “the  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us.  Undergirding  all  our  activity  must 
be  the  compelling  love  of  Christ.  A young  person  can  be 
sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  on  a wave  of  enthusiasm,  but 
only  the  love  of  Christ  and  a determination  to  fulfill  His  com- 
mand will  keep  him  there  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

3.  Remember  our  mistakes.  There  is  no  need  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  mistakes  if  one  learns  by  them.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  in  missions  in  years  past;  more  will  be  made  by 
this  generation.  Missions  in  China  called  forth  the  term  “rice 
Christians”  because  the  church  was  often  built  around  the 
mission  compound  and  its  benefits.  In  the  early  stages  of 
work  in  India  missionaries  sought  to  build  churches  on 
orphans.  Churches  are  built  not  upon  orphans  but  upon 
families.  Congo  teaches  us  that  deep  involvement  in  periph- 
eral ministries  can  be  detrimental.  And  those  countries  in 
which  the  church  was  established  among  the  lower  class 
reveal  another  mistake.  Such  an  action  automatically  limits 
the  outreach  of  the  church  in  a class-conscious  society. 

4.  Revise  our  methods.  The  church  that  remains  static 
will  be  left  far  behind  by  a changing  world.  There  must  be  a 
change  from  the  mission  station  approach  in  missions  to 
mobility.  The  increasing  number  of  concrete  jungles  springing 
up  around  the  world  means  that  missions  must  concentrate 
on  the  urban  centers.  Increasing  nationalism  requires  that 
the  native,  not  the  foreigner,  be  recognized  as  leader. 
Finally,  there  must  be  a revision  of  missionary  appeals,  with 
the  command  of  Christ  being  emphasized  rather  than  sympa- 
thy or  emotion.  Jesus  did  little  challenging  but  plenty  of 
commanding,  and  missions  must  march  forward  under  His 
unchanging  command  amid  the  changing  circumstances.  Chal- 
lenge leaves  the  issue  optional  but  command  makes  it  oblig- 
atory. 

5.  Reaffirm  our  message.  The  message  of  the  church  is 
simple:  “Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  of  man’s  need.  Some 
want  to  complicate  it;  others  want  to  complement  it  with 
social  work.  These  are  days  when  the  simple  message  “Jesus 
saves”  must  be  reaffirmed.  Social  work  is  important,  but  it 
is  the  direct  result  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  man  in  any  culture  who  accepts  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Lord  discovers  that  Mt.  6:33  is  also  true. 

These  are  the  imperatives  for  our  day.  I believe  they  are 
indispensable  for  the  future  of  missions  and  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  our  ministry  around  the  world.  D 
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Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18 


By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


13.  Why  is  our  peace  witness  today  performing  “greater 
works'  ? Shortly  before  Jesus  left  this  world,  He  said:  “He 
who  believes  in  me  will  also  do  the  works  that  I do;  and 
greater  works  than  these  will  he  do,  because  I go  to  the 
Father”  (Jn.  14:12,  RSV). 

By  this  Jesus  told  His  disciples  that  the  church  and  its 
work  which  He  had  founded  would  continue  to  grow.  He  did 
not  expect  the  second  generation  of  Christians  simply  to 
repeat  what  the  first  had  done.  They  must  move  on  to  new 
and  greater  works  so  that  in  each  generation  the  church  and 
its  work  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  gener- 
ation. 

In  World  War  1 the  grandfathers  of  today’s  I-W  men  were 
sent  to  army  camps  where  they  were  ridiculed,  abused,  and 
physically  tortured  because  they  took  their  stands  as  consci- 
entious objectors.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Mennonites 
were  court-martialed  and  sent  to  prison.  In  the  home  com- 
munities some  meetinghouses  were  painted  yellow  or  even 
burned,  and  some  Mennonite  ministers  were  tarred  and 
feathered  because  they  stood  back  of  their  young  men  in  the 
camps. 

But  this  persecution  did  not  stop  the  Mennonite  witness 
for  peace.  After  these  men,  then  in  their  early  twenties,  got 
out  of  camp  or  out  of  prison,  many  went  to  France,  or  to 
Turkey,  or  to  Russia  to  bring  relief  to  war  sufferers.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
which  helped  the  next  generation,  the  fathers  of  the  present 
I-W’s,  to  do  greater  works  than  the  grandfathers  had  done. 

The  World  War  I experience  had  made  it  clear  that 
conscientious  objectors  should  not  be  in  the  army.  So  now, 
in  World  War  II  there  was  CPS,  where  the  conscientious 
objectors  were  able  from  the  beginning  to  do  constructive 
civilian  work,  at  first  chiefly  reforestation  and  soil  conserva- 
tion work.  This  was  followed  by  service  in  hospitals  and 
then  more  foreign  relief  work. 

Out  of  this  World  War  II  experience  came  a host  of  new 
developments  giving  today’s  I-W’s  opportunities  for  service 
which  the  twenty-year-olds  of  1918  never  dreamed  of.  Work 
in  mental  hospitals  opened  up  an  entire  new  field  of  Chris- 
tian social  service  and,  through  its  impact  on  the  conscience 
of  society,  brought  about  at  least  a mild  revolution  in  mental 
hospital  work  and  service. 

The  VS  program  which  also  originated  during  World  War 
II  has  grown  until  today  Mennonites  have  nearly  1,000  men 
and  women  in  this  service,  including  the  Pax  service  from 
which  President  Kennedy  got  his  idea  in  part  at  least  for 
the  government  Peace  Corps.  When  to  these  figures  are 


added  another  400  workers  on  the  various  Mennonite  over- 
seas fields,  it  means  that  our  churches  have  somewhere  be- 
tween 1,300  and  1,500  workers  in  these  services,  all  of  them 
making  their  contribution  as  the  Christian  conscience  of 
society. 

Surely,  the  Mennonite  peace  witness  today  is  a much 
greater  work  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  And  this  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  boys  of  1917-18  who 
stood  true  to  their  convictions  in  the  face  of  persecution, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity  for  constructive 
work  at  all. 

(Next  week:  Are  today’s  I-W  boys  performing  “greater 
works”  ?) 


Love  Your  Enemies 

The  power  to  love  your  enemies  is  unique  to  Christianity. 
If  we  are  honest,  it  becomes  the  most  difficult  reality  for  a 
Christian.  Love  is  not  easy.  To  put  another’s  welfare  before 
one’s  own  sounds  foolish.  To  work  for  the  human  good  of  an 
enemy  is  treachery. 

Who  is  my  enemy?  He  is  anyone  who  poses  a threat  to  my 
progress  or  pride.  He  may  be  a fellow  minister,  Sunday 
school  teacher,  or  just  another  Christian.  His  views  or  actions 
threaten  me.. 

My  first  impluse  is  to  lock  in  deadly  combat  with  him.  It 
is  so  easy  to  justify  my  fight.  I am  religiously  defending  the 
faith.  I am  standing  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  I am 
obeying  the  clear  Word  of  God.  I do  not  see  him  as  my  ene- 
my. He  is  the  enemy  of  truth.  Thus  I glorify  my  battle 
against  him.  I am  fighting  for  God. 

How  often  have  we  enacted  this  scene  in  the  church?  If 
we  are  to  know  and  communicate  to  a warring  world  the 
reality  of  “love  your  enemies,”  we  must  recognize  the  threats 
we  pose  to  one  another.  Honesty  must  result  in  an  openness 
among  us.  We  must  confess  one  to  another.  Then  and  only 
then  can  we  show  the  world  a better  way. 

Let  us  pray  earnestly  that  the  ruler  of  darkness  might  lose 
his  power  over  us  and  that  we  might  truly  love  the  “ene- 
mies” among  us.  May  these  “enemies”  become  our  true 
spiritual  brothers. 

— James  Payne 
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Helps  and  Hindrances 


By  Elvin  V.  Snyder 


in  Church  Outreach 


A respectable  uptown  church  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$72,000  spent  one  whole  Monday  evening  regular  vestry 
session  with  only  one  item  on  its  agenda:  the  purchase  of  one 
new  lawn  sprinkler,  for  which,  if  they  spent  less  than  $1,400, 
they  were  not  up  to  par.  But  one  meeting  is  not  always  a 
fair  sample. 

Nevertheless,  at  some  time  or  other  every  congregation 
must  face  the  question  of  mission,  outreach,  as  the  fundamen- 
tal razon  de  ser  of  her  existence.  Is  the  preaching  reaching? 

Today,  as  always,  the  reach  of  the  church  must  go  beyond 
mere  economic  administration  of  a plant — so  many  feet  to 
heat  or  cool — so  much  for  the  janitor,  so  much  for  the 
preacher.  It  must  reach  beyond  the  safe,  comfortable  budget 
of  the  gadget-happy  parishioners — beyond  the  prestige 
events  of  baptism,  communion,  matrimony,  and  the  throbbing 
interment  of  our  affluent  society. 

Slow  Motion  Christianity 

In  Argentina  many  years  ago,  when  labor  became  dis- 
gruntled with  the  bosses,  the  railroad  employees  went  on 
strike  but  worked  “to  regulations,’  which  meant  that  they 
would  receive  their  checks  while  the  trains  would  arrive  a 
day  or  two  late. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  church’s  activities  are 
brought  down  to  a low  gear  grind  that  even  then  all  but 
stalls  on  the  slightest  grades?  There  may  even  be  plenty  of 
motion  (making)  but  it  is  not  the  kind  that  moves  the  train. 
The  popular  slogan,  “Go  where  the  action  is,”  reduces  itself 
to  scratching  a few  persistent  flea  bites. 

Do  you  know  of  any  congregation  where  a most  innocent 
local  circumstance  developed  into  an  “issue,”  and  the  issue 
was  transformed  into  a red-hot  battle  through  much  private 
prattle  and  ignorant  oratory?  Tempers  flared  and  one’s  honor 
had  to  be  defended.  “Either  you  go  or  I go!” 

But  even  if  congregational  or  denominational  splits  did  not 
occur,  the  church  had  made  a fool  of  herself  and  nobody 
wanted  to“belong.” 

A somewhat  complicated  circumstance  has  repeated  itself  in 
our  church  50  years  and  1,500  miles  apart.  I refer  to  the 
bilingual  needs  of  early  German-English  Mennonite  communi- 
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ties  and  to  the  Spanish-English  communities  where  our 
church  is  working  in  the  Southwest. 

I can  remember  very  well  some  of  the  hellfire  calamities 
that  were  predicted  if  our  church  changed  from  German 
(Pennsylvania  Dutch)  to  English  preaching.  English  was  con- 
sidered theologically  to  be  a proud,  worldly  language  and  if 
one  “pretended”  that  he  could  no  longer  speak  Dutch,  he 
was  a sure  candidate  for  eternal  punishment. 

We  had  a good  German  preacher  at  my  home  congregation. 
But  he  had  the  exasperating  habit  of  punctuating  his  preach- 
ing with  the  English  phrase,  “Now  mark  it,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  the  only  message  received  by  the  boys  on  the 
last  bench  in  the  church,  and  which  admonition  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  obey  by  cutting  notches  in  the  bench  in 
front  of  them  with  their  new  Christmas  jackknives. 

But  the  preaching  wasn’t  reaching. 

Now  today  in  the  Southwest  it  is  the  state  and  school 
authorities  who  want  to  rush  the  changeover  from  Spanish 
to  English.  And  while  the  Latins  don’t  mind  learning  a 
little  or  enough  English  to  get  better  jobs,  a great  many  of 
them  still  like  their  religion  in  their  mother  tongue.  But  they 
resist  pressure  from  the  power  structure,  especially  in  the 
schools  where  it  was  apparently  thought  that  this  cultural 
change  could  be  wrought  by  easy  legislature.  So  until  very 
recently  most  of  the  Spanish  children  have  been  in  first 
grade  for  a hundred  years.  Now  an  experiment  is  being 
tried  in  which  all  school  subject  matter  is  being  taught  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  to  all  pupils,  both  English  and 
Spanish.  The  churches  recognized  this  principle  long  ago. 

But  it  could  be  that  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities  could  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Latins  in  Spanish-speaking  Anglos  who  are  still  suspect, 
whether  missionaries  or  salesmen  or  politicians. 

Another  type  of  hindrance  to  the  outreach  of  the  church 
is  the  self-satisfied  feel  of  money.  In  the  Southwest  the 
Latin  population  that  has  dared  to  leave  the  tractors  and 
the  sweat  jobs  has  come  to  experience  the  sheer  luxury  of 
having  money  to  spend.  And  after  generations  of  fabulous 
poverty  this  has  brought  a new  dimension  to  life.  Education 
and  respectable  jobs  open  a new  world  to  them.  And  a part 
of  this  new  world  is  the  status  religion  of  “the  big  church 
which  they  can  now  enjoy — so  much  so  that  the  small  or 
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the  struggling  new  congregation  is  particularly  unattractive  to 
them.  The  great  society  appeals  to  them  even  if  they  are 
unable  to  ape  all  its  superficialities. 

And  not  only  among  Latins.  It  is  now  said  that  Mennonites 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  have  become  wealthy.  Whether 
rural  or  urban  they  have  entered  fields  in  education,  industry, 
and  finance,  so  that  their  simple  faith  (if  it  ever  was  that 
simple)  now  looks  to  them  strangely  stultifying,  or  else  it 
has  become  uncomfortably  too  specific  in  its  ethical  impli- 
cations. 

What  does  this  do  to  our  concept  of  “church ”?  mission? 
or  love? 

I sat  in  a group  discussion  at  a recent  Mission  Board 
meeting.  Following  the  theme  of  that  morning  I risked  a 
question  about  the  concept  that  the  average  Mennonite 
here  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  sustained  regarding 
a vision  of  world  mission.  And  I was  somewhat  frightened 
when  from  the  discussion  which  followed  it  could  be  in- 
ferred that  that  depended  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
State  Department  at  Washington. 

Since  when?  And  what  of  the  world  mission  of  Canadian 
Mennonites?  or  African  or  Asian? 

So  the  church’s  mission  is  brought  to  a low'  gear  limp  by 
unreadiness,  obstructionism,  a looking-the-other-way  dis- 
interest that  is  frustrating.  International  conflicts,  class  strug- 
gle, power  structure,  labor  disputes,  civil  rights  tensions  may 
all  be  occasions  when  the  church  should  not  only  speak  out 
but  act.  And  it  may  be  that  right  now  it  is  already  too  late 
to  save  the  comfortable  society  from  the  uncomfortable  ones. 

Out-go  Christianity 

The  opposite  of  the  ingrown,  ghetto  type  of  congregation 
(whether  of  the  racial,  social,  or  spiritual  type)  is  the  outer- 
edge,  frontier  type  ever  reaching  beyond  itself  for  relation- 
ships, situations,  and  meaningful  witness.  There  are  neces- 
sarily three  forces  through  which  such  a congregation  must 
work:  the  pastor,  the  congregation  officially,  and  the  congre- 
gation individually. 

Aside  from  the  routine  duties  of  the  pastor,  such  as  baby- 
sitting his  congregation,  there  are  a few  things  that  should  be 
said  about  his  pre-twenty-first-century  preaching.  First, 
preaching  is  never  dead.  Some  kinds  of  preaching  may  be 
worn  out  but  the  Word-from-the-Lord  type  is  always  con- 
temporary and  acceptable.  So  many  of  our  sermons  today  are 
merely  clever  oratory,  completely  lacking  in  divine  power. 
With  the  sagging  morals  among  the  restless  youth  and  the 
moneyed  adults  of  our  time  the  Christian  church  must  know' 
t he  reasons  for  true  Christian  living  and  thinking.  This  the 
Bible  supplies  abundantly  and  dynamically. 

At  a time  when  art  and  life  are  not  supposed  to  have  any 
meaning,  it  is  the  church’s  job  to  show  not  only  the  meaning 
of  meaninglessness  but  also  God’s  high  and  holy  purposes  in 
human  destiny.  This  may  require  a kind  of  “worldly”  preach- 


ing, if  not  in  the  language  of  the  Beatnik  generation,  at  least 
in  the  words  by  which  men  and  women  can  still  “understand 
the  wonderful  works  of  God. ” 

It  was  this  preacher’s  delight  during  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  (1966-67)  to  preach  through 
the  sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible  with  the  purpose  of  catching 
their  meaning  for  our  times  and  lives.  No  doubt  the  preacher 
learned  more  than  the  congregation,  but  several  messages 
were  also  appreciated  by  other  people:  Genesis:  Adam  and 
Eve  Were  Teenagers ; Ecclesiastes:  Great  Zeros  and  Little 
Zeros;  Romans:  What  Is  Your  Theology  of  the  Gospel? 
Corinthians:  Are  You  a Christian  Christian?  Philippians:  “Hi, 
Grumpy,  Smile”;  Hebrews:  How  Thick  Is  a Shadow?  And  it 
should  be  reported  that  these  sermon  topics,  announced  on 
the  Saturday  evening  “CHURCH  PAGE  (in  spite  of  the 
almost  illegible  microscopic  type)  of  the  local  newspaper,  did 
attract  occasional  attention  to  the  Mennonite  Church  in  this 
city. 

Another  job  for  the  pastor  which  our  church  council  is 
considering  is  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  a program  of 
direct  mail  evangelism  (for  want  of  a better  name  at  present). 
The  first  mailing  to  the  general  public  of  the  community 
near  the  church  would  recommend  the  pastor  as  a helpful 
person  for  people  who  can  t get  to  church,  others  w ho  have 
special  problems  or  feel  themselves  defeated,  etc.  At  least 
commercial  businesses  have  found  such  direct  mailing  a prof- 
itable procedure.  The  pastor,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  a 
person  equipped  to  deal  with  problems  and  questions  that 
would  arise  from  the  resulting  responses. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  church  today  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  If  some  of  the  congregation  cannot 
meet  on  Sunday  for  regular  services,  why  cannot  extra- 
ordinary services  be  planned  for  them  on  other  days  or 
nights?  Seventeen  years  ago  our  churches  here  in  South 
Texas  saw  the  need  of  providing  Spanish-speaking  children 
with  the  opportunity  of  learning  English  in  preschool 
kindergartens  in  order  to  start  them  off  in  first  grade  more 
normally  with  Anglo  first  graders.  This  idea  has  now  been 
copied  by  many  public  schools  in  South  Texas.  There  may 
be  other  such  needs  in  the  fields  of  recreation,  crafts,  clubs, 
maternity  assistance,  coaching  slow  students,  all  kinds  of 
counseling,  etc. 

The  Ministerial  Alliance  of  the  Spanish-speaking  churches 
of  Corpus  Christi  has  radio  and  TV  programs  which  the 
different  congregations  put  on  a month  at  a time.  Most  of 
the  churches  simply  reproduce  half  hour  church  services  with 
the  choir  and  the  pastor  participating,  but  our  Mennonite 
Church  has  given  panel  discussions  on  “The  Functioning  of 
the  Church  in  the  Home.” 

The  kindergartens  also  provide  means  of  contacting  the 
parents  of  the  children  by  presenting  expert  help  on  family 
efficiency,  budgets,  discipline,  education,  and  spiritual  well- 
being. 
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Somebody  s friend  writes  from  another  state  saying  they 
need  a change  of  climate.  So  we  consult  employment  agencies 
and  want  ads  to  help  them. 

There  are  a number  of  old  men  living  in  our  community; 
so  we  will  have  to  investigate  the  possibility  and  the  interest 
in  a Senior  Citizens’  Club.  And  one  for  the  old  ladies  too. 

Just  how  the  church  can  recuperate  her  moral  and  spirit- 
ual prestige  will  depend  on  the  relevance  and  authority  of 
her  total  message.  Superficial  minds  will,  of  course,  become 
enthusiastic  over  “good’  TV  shows  that  can  very  easily  be 
more  attractive  and  exciting  than  anything  a single  congre- 
gation can  “put  on.  But  the  question  is  whether  that  is 
good  enough  to  produce  the  kind  of  moral,  soul  relevancy 
needed  for  our  affluent  society. 

The  congregation  must  become  the  living  incarnation  of 
divine  light,  truth,  and  love  for  our  society’s  human  ailments. 

The  term  "layman’  still  has  a flavor  of  hierarchy  and 
inferior  category  which  is  not  a part  of  the  New  Testament 
diet.  Every  Christian  is  a functioning  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  before  God  there  are  no  second-class  Christians. 
According  to  1 Cor.  12 — 14  the  Holy  Spirit  invests  each 
Christian  with  some  gift,  a mission  to  fulfil,  a ministry  of 
the  mystery,  one  or  even  two  operations  on  God’s  assembly 
line  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  congregation  cannot 
be  everywhere  officially  present  as  a congregation.  The 
minister  is  not  omnipresent.  But  the  scattered  church  is  an 
ambassadorship  that  locates  official  “consulates”  in  every 
factory,  school,  store,  farm,  corporation,  office,  neighborhood, 
and  city  block.  It  is  not  a mere  presence  of  the  church  but 
the  functioning  ministry  of  the  love  of  God. 

So  a Christian  brother's  wife  (although  she  herself  has  not 
yet  made  a public  profession  of  conversion)  has  a considerable 
family  relationship  in  a neighboring  town  who  have  invited 
him  to  meet  with  them  for  Bible  study  and  discussion.  More 
than  thirty  of  this  group  are  getting  ready  to  be  baptized. 
They  have  collected  a good-sized  fund  for  the  building  of — 
not  a Mennonite  “church  — but  a Mennonite  auditorium, 
because,  they  say,  “We  are  the  church. 

Another  member  of  our  congregation  has  an  alcoholic 
brother-in-law;  so,  besides  the  gospel  treatment,  we  help  to 
relate  him  to  a center  of  the  A.  A. 

One  of  our  men  has  established  a warm  friendship  with 
a fellow  workman  at  the  shop.  Whenever  a question  comes 
up  in  their  conversation  on  which  they  need  more  “light,” 
they  agree  to  meet  together  and  see  what  the  Bible  has  to 
say  about  it. 

And  so  the  personal,  Christian  contagion  goes  on  and  on, 
from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  from  the  casual  to  the  specific, 
from  a physical  crisis  to  a spiritual  victory,  from  man  to  man 
to  man  to  God. 

Each  congregation  has  a variety  of  “talents.  Some  have 
a knack  with  children;  others  can  keep  up  the  rush  with  the 
“go  generation”;  others  can  listen  to  old  people;  others  can 
teach  ceramics,  quilting,  sculpture,  or  painting.  There  is 
nothing  the  church  cannot  do  to  bring  life  and  hope  even  to 
those  who  don’t  care  whether  they  live  or  not. 

Elton  Trueblood  would  call  it  “ The  Incendiary  Fellowship.  ’ 

□ 


Living  with 
Yourself 

By  Moses  Slabaugh 

Living  with  yourself  may  be  the  toughest  mountain  you 
have  to  cross.  “1  could  kick  myself”  is  loaded  with  fact  and 
thought.  People  argue  with  themselves,  hate  themselves,  crit- 
icize themselves,  and  even  kill  themselves.  The  wars  and  ten- 
sions of  our  world  are  basically  wars  and  tensions  within. 
There  is  need  for  self-understanding  if  we  are  ever  to  under- 
stand and  help  others. 

Nothing  seems  nearer  at  hand  than  one’s  own  self.  Yet 
nothing  seems  more  difficult  to  understand.  Personality  is  the 
highest  form  of  existence,  and  we  are  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  deals  with  this.  Living  with  Your- 
self is  suggested  by  the  Amplified  New  Testament  which 
translates  Rom.  12:2,  “So  that  you  may  prove  [for  yourselves ] 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God.” 

No,  the  title  isn’t  Pealism.  True,  the  school  of  pastoral  psy- 
chology can’t  agree  on  theories  of  counseling,  and  just  as 
soon  as  you  mention  “preace  of  mind,”  or  “the  self,”  a theo- 
logical sniper  opens  up.  The  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  be  prob- 
ing into  our  personalities  to  prepare  us  to  live  with  others. 

Start  with  Yourself 

In  chapter  12  of  Romans  Paul  begins  to  apply  and  make 
practical  the  new  life  in  Christ.  While  the  greater  portion  of 
the  chapter  is  devoted  to  interpersonal  relationship  in  the 
church,  the  first  five  verses  deal  with  the  individual.  Before 
we  are  able  to  live  with  others  and  be  “members  one  of  an- 
other, we  must  learn  to  live  with  ourselves.  And  to  quote 
Dr.  Richard  Young,  “You  have  no  right  to  tamper  with  an- 
other person  s life  unless  you  are  willing  to  look  at  your 
own.  Note  how  frequently  Paul  uses  the  terms  “you, 
“your,”  and  “himself”  in  the  first  five  verses.  Paul  is  getting 
to  his  target,  something  every  preacher  must  do. 

One  of  the  inescapable  facts  of  life  is  that  we  must  live 
with  ourselves.  How  terrible  to  live  with  someone  we  de- 
spise or  hate.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  some  people  do. 
They  live  with  a self  they  do  not  accept.  They  depreciate 
themselves,  judge  themselves  harshly,  and  frequently  punish 
themselves  severely. 

No  saint  should  become  obsessed  with  an  all-out  self-anal- 
ysis. A morbid  introspection  can  be  a most  depressing  experi- 
ence. There  are  far  too  many  religious  hypochondriacs.  Did 
you  hear  about  the  perfect  hypochondriac?  He  put  on  his 
tombstone  this  epitaph:  “Now  do  you  believe  I am  sick? 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  believer  is  like  the  physical  heart.  It 
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functions  best  if  left  alone,  assuming  the  spiritual  life  is  a 
healthy  life. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  am  I saying  the  spiritual 
life  should  be  neglected,  but  an  undue  introspection  is  no 
way  to  live  with  yourself.  It  is  the  neurotic  Christian  who 
bugs  the  unbeliever.  The  saint  who  is  always  taking  his  own 
spiritual  pulse  is  not  much  of  a witness  for  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  all  too  many  shy,  self-conscious,  and  self-cen- 
tered saints  who  have  spiritual  radar  turned  on  and  are  for- 
ever taking  a reading  of  what  people  think  of  them.  Unhappy 
with  themselves,  they  are  a burden  to  themselves,  their  pas- 
tors, and  I’m  sure  to  their  Savior.  These  sour  personalities 
are  no  “sweetsmelling  savour  to  God.  Instead  many  can  best 
be  described  as  barbed-wire  personalities  with  a good  many 
barbs  turned  inward. 

Steps  to  Understanding 

The  first  step  the  apostle  suggests  is  a right  relationship 
with  God.  He  says  in  verse  1,  “I  beseech  you  . . . present 
your  bodies  . . . unto  God.  Once  a sinner  stops  running,  he 
can  rest  in  the  grace  of  God.  This  includes  the  whole  man — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  has  spiritual  equipment  so  as  to  fellowship  with  God. 
Abraham  was  a “friend  of  God. 

Once  we  accept  ourselves  as  forgiven  sinners  and  experi- 
ence the  exhilaration  of  being  in  the  family  of  God,  the  in- 
ner turmoil  of  guilt  and  fear  quiets  down.  We  can  do  without 
the  approval  of  others,  and  the  radar  readings  are  turned 
Godward.  Living  for  the  approval  of  others  is  hard  work  any- 
how and  a lot  of  nonsense.  If  happiness  comes  only  when  we 
bask  in  the  esteem  of  others,  then  we  are  a miserable  lot. 
The  approval  of  God  is  more  important  and  rewarding.  Jesus 
said,  “How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  an- 
other, and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only?’ 

A man  right  with  God  can  face  life.  He  can  get  off  the  sta- 
tus ladder  and  be  himself. 

The  second  step  the  apostle  suggests  is  found  in  verse  2, 
"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,”  and  as  a modern  transla- 
tion has  it,  “Don’t  let  the  world  squeeze  you  into  its  mold.” 
There  is  less  and  less  of  originality  and  individuality  today. 
Except  for  the  “hippies”  (who  want  their  own  private  train), 
just  about  everybody  wants  on  the  popularity  train. 

God  has  created  every  person  an  individual  and  no  two 
people  are  exactly  alike.  God,  as  it  were,  threw  the  molds 
away  when  He  made  us.  (The  molds  of  some  folks  He  threw 
farther!)  Let’s  accept  a little  of  Calvin  and  the  Bible  idea  of 
predestination  and  be  ourselves  as  God  had  intended  our  per- 
sonalities to  be.  “ Be  yourself  and  then  you  will  be  somebody.” 
Little  wonder  people  are  schizophrenic.  They  go  too  many  di- 
rections at  the  same  time.  They  want  to  be  the  bride  at  the 
wedding  and  the  corpse  at  the  funeral. 

Mass  media  and  mass  persuasion  are  on  every  hand  to 
mold  the  individual.  They  are  told  what  to  wear,  how  to 
sleep,  how  to  smell  (odor),  and  even  told  what  to  think.  One 
source  reports  Americans  are  subjected  to  1,518  sales  mes- 
sages a day.  It  is  time  Christians  think  for  themselves  and  be 
themselves.  “Be  not  conformed  to  this  world.” 

A third  step  in  living  with  yourself  is  also  in  verse  2.  The 


saint  must  learn  to  live  with  his  past.  Paul  says,  “Be  ye 
transformed  Every  person  has  a past  to  live  with.  The  past 
is  important  because  it  is  so  much  a part  of  us.  The  sum  of 
our  life’s  experiences  makes  each  of  us  a unique  person.  We 
are  our  own  history.  Every  experience  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  past  is  part  of  us  now  and  has  its  influence.  Being  “in 
Christ”  does  not  mean  you  crawl  out  of  your  family  tree. 
You  are  part  of  your  grandfather,  but  thank  God  you  need 
not  carry  your  grandfather  on  your  back. 

Being  transformed  means  being  changed.  Psychologists  tell 
us  we  never  outgrow  the  ability  to  change  our  thinking  hab- 
its and  our  personality.  (The  Bible  taught  us  that  long  ago.) 
To  some  saints  this  change  is  very  drastic  and  abrupt.  Others 
who  were  brought  up  in  Christian  homes,  experience  less  of 
change.  Yet  a change  does  come  to  every  believer.  There 
comes  a time  when  your  loyalty  and  allegiance  is  given  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  with  the  apostle  you  can  say,  “Yet  not  I, 
but  Christ. 

Pitfalls  Are  Plentiful 

To  some  people  the  past  is  a milestone.  Even  with  the 
help  of  God  they  somehow  are  unable  to  be  free  from  it. 
The  “accuser  of  the  brethren  uses  the  unhappy  and  ugly 
past  to  club  and  haunt  the  followers  of  the  Lord.  They  never 
feel  quite  forgiven  for  their  terrible  deeds.  An  air  of  self-ac- 
cusation and  guilt  remains.  These  unfortunate  people  need  to 
be  set  free.  They  need  to  be  assured  again  and  again  that 
Jesus  saves.  Every  sermon  should  have  a note  of  comfort  and 
assurance  for  these  people. 

Another  class  of  Christians  are  tempted  to  brag  about  their 
past.  They  somehow  can  t get  down  to  the  Calvary  level. 
The  Apostle  Paul  had  this  conflict.  He  was  tempted  to  boast 
about  his  past.  His  past  wasn’t  to  be  sneezed  at  either.  He 
was  “an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews”  (no  low  breed),  “a  Phari- 
see (real  status),  “of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (he  had  arrived), 
“circumcized  the  eighth  day”  (religiously  trim).  But  when  the 
apostle  learned  to  know  Christ,  his  past  was  drab.  He 
chalked  it  up  on  the  loss  side  of  the  ledger  of  life. 

To  live  with  yourself  you  live  with  the  past  in  some  sem- 
blance of  calm  and  acceptance.  It  is  not  easy.  But  Jesus 
Christ  can  take  the  nightmare  out  of  your  past.  You  don’t 
need  to  run  day  and  night.  The  future  begins  now  for  all  of 
us.  Like  Scrooge  of  old,  you  can  say,  “I’m  not  the  man  that 
I was.  “Be  ye  transformed  and  you  don’t  need  to  run  from 
yourself. 

A fourth  step  in  living  with  yourself  is  a proper  evaluation 
of  yourself.  Paul  did  not  have  in  mind  a morbid  introspection 
or  naval  gazing,  but  a wholesome  evaluation  of  talents, 
abilities,  and  personhood.  He  said,  “Let  no  man  think  more 
highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  let  him  think 
soberly”  (verse  3).  In  other  words,  be  honest  with  yourself. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  temptation  is  to  have  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  ourselves.  We  have  a natural  tendency  to  sound 
our  own  horn  and  to  be  carried  away  on  our  own  shoulders. 
We  love  the  esteem  and  applause  of  others.  There  is  a good 
feeling  when  praise  comes  our  way.  Like  Mark  Twain  who 
said  he  could  go  for  six  months  on  a good  compliment.  A 
quote  from  Samuel  Miller  sort  of  takes  the  wind  out  of  self- 
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praise.  He  said,  “You  would  not  worry  so  much  what  people 
think  of  you  if  you  knew  how  seldom  they  do.’ 

There  are  those  on  the  other  end  of  the  self  teeter-totter. 
They  have  what  is  known  as  an  inferiority  complex.  Some  of 
us  should  just  forget  the  complex  and  admit  we  are  inferior. 
That  would  be  being  honest  with  ourselves.  Let  me  air  a 
peeve.  There  is  a lot  of  fog  when  it  comes  to  the  self-life 
and  identifying  ourselves.  There  are  those  who  once  for  all 
crucify  the  old  man  while  others  get  into  the  ring  and  lay 
him  out  daily. 

Neither  school  has  quite  managed  to  make  the  old  man  a 
successful  corpse.  Now  the  apostle  says  we  should  crucify  the 
“flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts”  but  God  never  intended 
you  to  be  a corpse.  You  were  created  in  the  image  of 
God  and  you  are  a person  with  infinite  worth.  If  Jesus 
Christ  loved  you  enough  to  die  for  you,  you  must  be  of 
infinite  value.  So  stand  up  and  say,  “I  am  somebody.”  You 
disgrace  yourself  and  your  Creator  by  estimating  yourself 
less  than  you  are.  We  need  a large  dose  of  self-respect  and 
a proper  concept  of  who  and  what  we  are.  Never  think  of 
yourself  as  above  or  below  your  fellowmen. 

True,  we  are  fallen  creatures  and  have  come  short  of 
God’s  image,  but  God’s  whole  plan  of  redemption  is  that  you 
and  I be  new  creatures  in  Christ.  There  is  mystery  as  to 
just  how  Christ  lives  in  us,  but  God  created  you  a person 
with  certain  gifts  and  talents,  and  He  wants  you  to  be  the 
best  person  you  can  be,  and  this  is  only  possible  when  Christ 
lives  in  you.  Let’s  quit  putting  so  much  stress  on  crucifixion 
and  put  the  emphasis  on  the  new  life  in  Christ.  A most 
repellent  person  is  the  “religious  insider.”  He  acts  as  if  he 
has  God  in  his  pocket  and  oozes  with  self-importance.  Let’s 
have  an  honest  and  proper  evaluation  of  ourselves.  Let’s  be 
the  person  the  Almighty  intended  us  to  be. 

Be  What  You  A re 

Last  of  all,  God  would  have  us  accept  ourselves.  Paul  says 
there  are  “many  members  . . . and  all  members  have  not 
the  same  office”  (verse  4).  There  is  much  evidence  that  some 
Christians  do  not  accept  themselves.  Statistics  show  that  a 
great  majority  of  people  do  not  like  their  first  names.  Judg- 
ing by  the  sale  of  cosmetics  and  makeup,  the  majority  of 
women  try  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  Creator.  Little 
wonder  some  people  have  a hard  time  to  get  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  They  aren’t  getting  along  with  themselves. 

There  are  humans  who  knock  themselves  out  trying  to  be 
what  they  are  not.  Most  women  glow  when  you  underesti- 
mate their  ages.  Frequently  old  people  don’t  accept  their 
ages  and  fight  the  course  of  nature.  They  forget  the  words  of 
Jesus,  “Ye  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  your  stature,”  and  “Thou 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  There  are  some 
facts  of  life  so  final.  There  are  elements  of  our  lives  we 
cannot  and  do  not  change.  The  sooner  we  accept  ourselves, 
we  are  on  the  road  to  maturity. 

You  were  born  with  yourself  to  live  with.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  find  out  who  you  are,  and  learn  to  live  with  your- 
self in  at  least  some  semblance  of  decency  and  self-respect. 
When  that  lesson  is  learned,  you  are  able  to  be  a member 
of  the  body  of  Christ  and  a useful  servant  in  God’s  kingdom. 


Here  is  the  experience  and  testimony  of  a dear  brother 
who  knew  how  to  live  with  himself.  He  has  since  gone  to 
be  with  the  Lord,  but  that  sacred  sanctuary  of  his  inner 
personal  life  was  such  that  he  could  accept  himself. 

This  brother  had  a neighbor  who  had  a cow.  This  cow 
would  come  into  this  brother’s  garden  and,  of  course,  he 
chased  her  out.  The  next  day  and  the  next  she  came  back. 
To  have  his  tender  sweet  corn  destroyed  was  just  too  much 
for  the  brother  who  could  be  temperamental  about  such 
things.  It  wasn’t  right  and  it  wasn’t  fair.  He  got  his  shotgun 
and  at  a safe  distance  he  blasted  the  invading  cow  with  shot- 
gun pellets.  The  cow  jumped  with  plenty  of  vigor  and 
cleared  the  fence  into  the  field  where  she  belonged.  The 
brother  figured  that  would  settle  her  and  it  did. 

Several  days  later  his  neighbor  showed  up  and  wondered 
if  perchance  our  brother  had  seen  the  cow.  Yes,  he  had.  He 
had  chased  her  out  of  his  garden  several  times  and  they 
walked  up  to  where  she  had  crossed  the  fence.  The  brother 
told  the  truth.  He  had  chased  her  out. 

Together  they  walked  into  the  field  into  which  the  cow 
had  jumped.  They  walked  only  a short  distance  until  they 
found  the  cow,  dead.  There  was  not  a sign  of  blood,  nor 
could  they  find  one  shotgun  pellet  on  that  cow.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  the  inner  struggle  took  place  with  the  dear 
brother.  But  he  knew  he  had  to  live  with  himself.  So  he 
told  the  whole  story.  A veterinarian  examined  the  animal 
and  decided  she  died  of  a heart  attack. 

The  brother  offered  to  pay  and  they  agreed  on  $150.00. 
He  had  to  borrow  the  money  from  the  bank  and  it  hurt. 
It  hurt  more  when  the  neighbor  came  back  the  next  day  and 
said  he  wouldn  t settle  for  $150.00.  He  had  to  have  $200.00 
for  that  dead  cow.  The  brother  testified  to  me,  “Boy,  now 
that  hurt.  But,  brother,  I have  a clear  conscience.” 

To  quote  Dr.  Young  again:  “If  we  are  to  understand  and 
love  others,  we  must  begin  by  first  understanding  ourselves. 

□ 


Let  God  Be  Magnified 

By  Jessie  Cannon  Eldridge 

Let  God  be  magnified 

In  all  the  things  we  see — 

The  rose,  the  sky,  the  green-grassed  earth, 
The  graceful  elm  tree. 

Let  God  be  magnified 

In  all  the  things  we  hear — 

The  robin’s  song,  the  ocean’s  roar, 

The  small  brook  running  clear. 

Let  God  be  magnified 

In  all  the  things  we  say — 

The  first  “hello,”  the  cheery  greeting. 

The  prayer  at  end  of  day. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MCC  Presents  Vietnam  Letter 


Five  Mennonite  Central  Committee  offi- 
cials were  received  at  the  White  House  on 
Nov.  2 to  present  a letter  to  President  John- 
son. The  letter  defined  MCC’s  concern  about 
the  present  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  including 
the  plight  of  refugees. 

C.  N.  Hostetter,  chairman;  William  T.  Sny- 
der, executive  secretary;  Paul  Longacre,  act- 
ing director  for  Asia;  Frank  H.  Epp,  a Cana- 
dian member  of  MCC’s  peace  section;  and 
Ivan  J.  Kauffman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
peace  section,  were  courteously  received  by 
two  representatives  of  the  special  assistant 
to  the  president  for  national  security  affairs. 

During  the  course  of  the  70-minute  meet- 
ing the  text  of  the  letter  was  discussed, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the  service 
program  of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  programs  in 
34  nations.  Since  1954  we  have  had  pro- 
grams of  health,  material  aid,  and  education 
in  Vietnam.  For  the  past  21  months  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  has  administered 
Vietnam  Christian  Service,  the  cooperative 
Protestant  relief  effort. 

Many  of  our  personnel  in  Vietnam  work 
closely  with  the  refugees.  Most  of  them 
speak  the  Vietnamese  language.  A signifi- 
cant proportion  of  them  are  mature  profes- 
sional people.  They  are  working  at  13  loca- 
tions, primarily  in  Corps  areas  I,  II,  and  III. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  reports 
which  have  come  to  us  in  recent  months 
from  Vietnam.  Coming  as  these  do  from  per- 
sons with  long  and  close  associations  with 
the  refugees  of  Vietnam,  they  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. We  feel  they  deserve  the  close  atten- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  United  States 
action  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  reports  indicate  that  the 
United  States  is  forcibly  creating  refugees  in 
Vietnam.  The  reports  also  stress  the  self- 
defeating  nature  of  such  a policy.  One  of  our 
workers  wrote,  "The  aim  in  the  creation  of 
refugees  is  the  breakdown  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  Vietcong,  but  in  the  process  the 
infrastructure  of  the  refugee  community  itself 
is  broken  down.”  Another  has  said,  "Our 
efforts  are  self-defeating.  Our  remedies  only 
make  the  disease  worse.  Our  proposed  solu- 
tions serve  to  compound  the  problem.  ” 

The  Vietnamese  people  desperately  want 
peace  but  they  are  unable  to  see  how  the 
United  States  military  activity  can  possibly 
produce  peace,  and  they  are  understandably 
bitter.  Our  workers  in  Vietnam  report  that 
the  refugee  often  has  a feeling  of  no  longer 


being  a person.  He  feels  that  he  is  being 
used  by  both  of  the  great  political  blocs  in 
their  struggle  for  power.  His  fields  have  been 
defoliated;  he  has  been  taken  from  his  home 
and  from  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors — and  all 
for  a cause  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Vietnam  is  a rural,  agrarian  society.  The 
hamlet  has  been — and  very  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  provide — the  foundation  for  any 
solid  government  in  that  nation.  But  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  Vietnam’s  agrarian 
fabric  and  the  herding  of  refugees  into  con- 
centrated centers  can  only  destroy  those  foun- 
dations. The  United  States  has  spoken  often 
of  its  desire  to  bring  justice,  freedom,  and 
self-determination  to  the  Vietnamese  people, 
but  the  present  policy  seems  only  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  justice,  freedom,  and 
self-determination  which  already  exist. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  convinces  us 
that  the  pacification  program,  however  for- 
cibly prosecuted  and  richly  endowed,  will  not 
achieve  its  ends.  War  and  peace  cannot 
be  waged  concurrently.  A self-governing, 
free  society  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mass 
destruction  of  the  very  foundations  of  that 
culture.  Deliberate  destruction  of  a whole 
society,  of  a whole  culture,  can  never  be 
justified,  whatever  the  reason,  but  in  Viet- 
nam it  cannot  even  achieve  the  ends  which 
are  intended. 

It  is  widely  known,  we  think,  that  the 
tradition  of  Mennonites  is  to  respond  to 
conflict  by  serving  its  victims,  rather  than 
by  participating  in  the  conflict.  We  are  not 
abandoning  that  tradition.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  stay  in  Vietnam  in  a service  role. 
But  we  cannot  serve  the  victims  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  without  seriously  questioning 
those  activities  of  the  United  States  which 
cause  the  suffering  we  seek  to  alleviate. 
Our  consciences  protest  against  providing 
clothing  and  food  and  medical  care  for 
refugees  while  remaining  silent  about  a pol- 
icy which  generates  new  refugees  each  day. 

The  problems  of  Vietnam  are  complex 
and  not  simple,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
offer  simple  solutions  for  complex  problems. 
But  complex  as  the  political  problems  may 
be,  the  moral  issue  seems  clear.  When  the 
people,  and  land,  and  the  culture  of  another 
nation  are  being  destroyed,  an  alternative 
must  be  found. 

The  alternative  seems  clear  to  us.  It  is 
for  the  United  States  to  change  its  course 
in  Vietnam.  We  believe  the  present  policy 
can  be  replaced  by  a more  constructive  one, 
and  we  believe  that  it  must  be.  To  do  so 
would  require  courage,  and  it  would  involve 


some  political  peril,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  impossible. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States  is 
only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
responsibility  which  other  governments  have 
for  bringing  hostilities  to  a conclusion.  We 
are  aware  of  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  which  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  have 
caused  and  we  deplore  this  destruction  no 
less  than  that  caused  by  the  United  States 
military  forces.  But  none  of  these  consider- 
ations can  absolve  the  United  States  govern- 
ment of  its  responsibility.  This  nation  owes 
its  measure  of  greatness  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  in  the  past  based  its  actions  on  moral 
principles  rather  than  expediency.  Whatever 
leadership  in  world  affairs  the  United  States 
is  able  to  furnish  in  the  future  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  that  tradition  is 
upheld  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  that  Vietnam 
presents  you  and  your  colleagues  with  prob- 
lems that  are  complex  and  difficult.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  both 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  is  foremost 
in  your  thoughts  as  you  struggle  with  these 
problems.  We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous burdens  which  your  office  places  upon 
you  and  we  hope  that  what  we  have  said 
will  help  you  bear  them.  In  the  crisis  of 
this  hour  we  ask  God  in  our  prayers  to  daily 
favor  you  with  His  presence  and  His  wis- 
dom. (Conclusion  of  letter) 

In  a previous  meeting  at  the  White  House 


OVERSEAS  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEEK: 
John  and  Bonita  Driver  have  been  serving  in 
Uruguay  since  January  1967,  at  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  at  Montevideo.  They  are 
under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart. 

A native  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  Driver  attended 
Hesston  College.  He  is  a graduate  of  Goshen 
College  and  Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind. 
He  has  also  completed  some  graduate  study. 
Mrs.  Driver  is  the  former  Bonita  Landis  of  Al- 
pha. Minn.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  La  Junta 
(Colo.)  School  of  Nursing. 

At  Montevideo,  Driver  is  the  dean  of  the 
Seminary.  Previously,  he  had  taught  at  a Bible 
Institute  in  Puerto  Rico  and  pastored  several 
Mennonite  churches  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Drivers  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
(left  to  right)  Wilfred,  Jonathan,  and  Cynthia. 
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nearly  15  months  ago,  before  the  mass 
escalation  of  the  war  occurred,  MCC  officials 
had  expressed  concern  about  the  basic  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

Because  of  its  being  in  that  country  and 
the  reports  of  its  volunteers  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  very  fabric  of  Vietnamese 
society,  MCC  felt  it  must  again  speak  out, 
and  that  a letter  is  one  orderly  way  of 
presenting  its  concern  and  testimony  to  men 
of  authority. 

Approval  for  the  presentation  of  a state- 
ment to  the  White  House  was  given  by  the 
MCC’s  executive  committee  at  its  September 
meeting. 

Virginia  Sale  Nets 
Relief  Funds 

Another  link  has  been  added  to  the  grow- 
ing chain  of  relief  sales.  On  Sept.  30,  Paul 
Wenger  s farm,  west  of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  was 
the  site  of  the  first  relief  sale  held  in  Augusta 
County. 

Roy  D Kiser,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  presented 
MCC  with  a check  for  $6,393.96.  Kiser  esti- 
mated a crowd  of  3,000  in  attendance.  Nine 
congregations  sponsored  the  sale — two 
Amish,  seven  Mennonite. 

Jonas  Kanagy,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  is  cred- 
ited with  having  the  most  interest  in  starting 
the  relief  sale.  But  he  received  a great  deal 
of  cooperation. 

Sale  items  included  quilts,  comforters,  live- 
stock, and  various  items  donated  by  local 
merchants.  Among  the  livestock  sold  was  a 
pony,  a 200-pound  pig,  and  a registered 
Angus  bull. 

The  quilts,  comforters,  and  other  similar 
items  were  made  by  ladies  of  the  partici- 
pating congregations.  Homemade  baked 
goods  was  also  popular.  Shoofiy  and  straw- 
berry pies  were  cited  as  food  specialties  at 
other  relief  sales. 

"All  pies  are  specialties  with  us,”  quipped 
Kiser.  “ However,  German  chocolate  cake  was 


Roy  Kiser,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  presents  MCC’s  assistant 
treasurer,  Paul  Myers,  with  a $6,393.96  check. 
This  is  the  amount  from  the  first  relief  sale 
held  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  30,  1967. 


the  specialty  in  the  cake  line.”  One  such 
cake  specialty  brought  $25. 

As  at  other  sales,  all  labor  and  sale  items 
were  donated.  Four  auctioneers  from  the 
area,  none  Mennonite,  donated  their  time. 
Food  for  lunches  and  snacks  was  also  avail- 
able. 

Another  sale  is  being  planned  for  next 


A new  concept  for 
senior  VS  has  been  de- 
vised by  Ezra  Bender 
—a  month-long  Cen- 
tral American  Study 
Tour  for  persons  over 
55. 

The  purpose  of  the 
tour  is  to  introduce 
missions  to  retired  or 
semi-retired  persons  by 
direct  observation.  In 
turn,  they  will  then 
aid  in  missionary  education  and  support  by 
reporting  their  visits  to  churches  within 
their  conference. 

Planned  as  a cooperative  endeavor  among 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  Eastern 
Board,  MCC,  and  the  Virginia  Board  of 
Missions,  the  tour  will  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, British  Honduras,  and  Mexico  City. 
A four-day  orientation  will  be  held  in  Puerto 


It’s  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I can- 
not sleep.  And  it’s  been  this  way  many 
mornings  since  our  several  visits  to  the  “tent 
cities"  composed  of  more  than  55,000  refu- 
gees living  in  seven  separate  camps  on  the 
East  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River. 

These  refugees  fled  to  the  East  Bank  dur- 
ing or  after  the  June  war  to  avoid  living  un- 
der Israeli  occupation. 

But  the  55,000  tent  city  residents  are  only 
a fraction  of  the  total  of  over  500,000  resid- 
ing on  the  East  Bank.  Others  live  every- 
where under  the  most  rugged  conditions  with 
relatives,  in  huts,  sheds,  and  caves. 

To  be  in  the  midst  of  this  great  sea  of 
misery  and  human  suffering  is  bewildering 
and  even  frightening.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  a few  months  ago  a large  per- 
centage of  these  refugees  were  making  a rea- 
sonable living  at  respectable  jobs  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan  River  but  are  now 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  others. 

On  one  trip  we  accompanied  a CBS  televi- 
sion team,  which  permitted  us  to  go  places 
we  could  not  have  gone  alone  and  to  hear 
and  see  things  few  other  foreigners  have 
been  permitted  to  observe. 

We  were  up  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan 
River  and  allowed  part  way  across  the  now 
famous  Allenby  Bridge.  Refugees  are  still 
fleeing  from  the  West  Bank  and  crossing  the 
bridge  with  packs  on  their  heads  and  backs. 


year.  The  committee  has  already  met  once 
— an  evaluation  of  this  year’s  sale  was  one 
of  the  agenda  topics.  They  also  began  to 
draw  up  a set  of  bylaws  for  future  sales. 

Judging  by  the  success  of  this  year’s  sale 
and  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  Kiser  and 
others,  Virginia  relief  sales  can  look  forward 
to  a successful  future. 


Rico. 

Bender  said,  “We  are  now  looking  for 
applicants  who  are  potential  boosters  of  mis- 
sions. We  would  like  for  these  people  to 
represent  all  of  the  sponsoring  boards.”  Ben- 
der will  be  the  tour  leader. 

The  tentative  itinerary  lists  the  tour  be- 
ginning the  first  of  April  and  ending  a month 
later  in  1968.  The  cost  estimates  have  not 
been  finalized. 

Interested  persons  are. urged  to  write  soon 
to  Ezra  Bender,  Martinsburg,  Pa.  16662,  for 
more  detailed  information.  Bender  was  for- 
merly treasurer  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  secretary  for  health  and  welfare. 
He  is  now  consultant  for  the  relief  and 
service  office  on  senior  VS. 

Bender  commented  about  the  tour,  “I’m 
still  enthusiastic  enough  to  have  an  interest 
in  missions.  He  added  that  there  should 
certainly  be  others  who  have  a similar  en- 
thusiasm. 


not  really  knowing  what  suffering  awaits 
them. 

We  visited  with  families  in  several  of  the 
tents.  As  is  often  the  case  in  Jordan,  grand- 
parents, parents,  and  grandchildren  live  to- 
gether. But  in  this  case  15  people  have  ap- 
proximately 15  x 20  feet  of  floor  space.  There 
was  absolutely  not  one  piece  of  furniture.  A 
few  crude  utensils  to  carry  food  from  a cen- 
tral feed  station,  two  floor  pads,  and  three  or 
four  blankets  completed  the  furnishings. 

In  one  corner  an  undernourished  two-year- 
old  child  slept  undisturbed  by  the  swarm  of 
flies  settling  on  his  body.  Resting  on  the  dirt 
floor  in  another  corner,  an  elderly  grandfa- 
ther had  wrapped  himself  in  a net  to  keep 
the  flies  from  his  open  sores.  The  grand- 
mother with  all  the  sign  language  she  knew 
was  pleading  for  help  and  mercy. 

“This  is  not  an  exception,”  a government 
official  stated.  “You  can  point  a finger  with 
your  eyes  closed  in  ten  different  directions 
and  each  time  you  will  point  to  an  area  of 
great  need.” 

“Please,  please,  if  you  do  nothing  else,  go 
tell  America  of  our  life  here,”  pleaded  a 
young  refugee  man.  “If  they  know,  they  will 
not  let  us  suffer  much  longer.” 

Such  trust  staggers  one,  drives  sleep  from 
one.  And  speaking  of  sleepless  nights,  it  is 
high  time  that  many  others  spend  sleepless 
hours  in  an  effort  to  awaken  Christians 


Winter  Hardships  to  Plague  Refugees 


Bender  to  Head  Senior  VS  Mission  Tour 
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everywhere  to  the  terrible  suffering  and 
hopelessness  among  the  refugees  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

If  each  of  our  churches  could  have  but  one 
of  their  nice,  comfortable  worship  services  in 
one  of  the  medical  clinics  for  refugee  chil- 
dren and  expectant  mothers,  surely  there 
would  be  a revival.  If  the  United  Nations 
could  have  but  one  session  on  the  main 
street  of  one  of  these  tent  cities,  certainly 
the  trend  of  discussion  would  change  quickly. 

An  American  lawyer,  after  visiting  one  of 
the  refugee  camps,  was  quoted  in  the  Bei- 
rut Daily  Star  as  saying,  “These  suffering 
people  are  part  of  the  family  of  nations.  And 
I think  this  is  a problem  on  which  no  one 
nation  has  a monopoly.  This  problem  belongs 
to  the  world. 

“With  winter  setting  in,  these  people  liv- 
ing in  picnic  tents  and  wearing  summer 
clothing  are  going  to  suffer  terribly.  They 
simply  haven't  blankets.  One  doctor  expects 
mass  death  in  the  camp  this  winter,  for  he  is 
doubtful  that  sufficient  blankets  can  be  sup- 
plied soon  enough. 

"I  think  one  of  the  important  things  to 
recognize  is  that  this  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  the  terrible  sufferings  of  these 
people  are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

And  that  is  part  of  our  task  as  MCC 
workers  here  on  East  Bank.  To  try  to  reveal 
to  North  American  Christians  the  sad  con- 
ditions existing  here,  that  during  our  season 
of  abundance  we  might  give  to  the  victims  of 
war. 

The  tent  cities  are  clustered  a few  miles 
from  the  river  where  Jesus  was  baptized,  the 
Mount  of  Olives  clearly  visible  in  the  back- 
ground. Beyond  the  Jordan  a green  oasis 
surrounds  the  old  city  of  Jericho. 

I remember  again  the  Lord’s  parable  con- 
cerning a victim  of  violence  on  the  Jericho 
road.  ‘“Now  which  of  these  was  neighbor. 
. And  He  said,  ‘He  that  showed  mercy. 
Then  Jesus  said,  ‘Go  and  do  likewise.’ 

— Harry  E.  Martens,  MCC  director 
East  Bank,  Jordan 

Three  Evangelism  Institutes 
to  Convene  in  1968 

Three  institutes  of  world  evangelism  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  during  1968.  Following 
two  very  successful  institutes  in  1967,  they 
will  continue  a new  dimension  of  training 
for  overseas  and  home  missionaries,  pastors, 
and  other  workers. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Mission 
Board  Secretaries  and  the  Council  of  Menno- 
nite  Seminaries,  the  institutes  will  be  directed 
by  Donald  R.  Jacobs,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  missionary  from  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

A grant  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation 
has  been  made  available  to  assist  in  the 
administrative  costs  of  operating  these  insti- 
tutes. 

A new  institute  will  be  added  at  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary, 


Fresno,  Calif. 

The  three  institutes  will  convene  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(June  3-14);  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  (June  17-28);  and 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary, 
Fresno,  Calif.  (July  8-19). 

Mission  boards  will  coordinate  attendance 
of  their  personnel  at  these  programs.  Other 
persons  who  are  involved  in  the  total  world- 
wide mission  of  the  church  at  home  and 
overseas  are  encouraged  to  attend  one  of  the 
institutes.  Application  blanks  and  more  infor- 
mation will  be  available  later. 

VS-ers  to  Brazil  Aid 
Missionaries 

For  William  Chupp  of  Pryor,  Okla.,  and 
Clinton  Bridge,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  overseas 
voluntary  service  in  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
meant  building  fences  to  keep  cattle  from 
straying  or  operating  generators  so  that  mis- 
sionaries had  electricity  for  at  least  four  hours 
each  day.  And  more. 

Chupp  commented,  “I  was  working  with 
the  Aurora  Associates  program  on  a farm,  a 
20,000-acre  ranch.  1 built  fences  and  roads, 
planted  grass,  cared  for  the  banana  patch,  and 
was  a general  all-around  handyman.” 

He  also  told  of  the  extremely  high  humid- 
ity in  the  rainy  season,  of  sleeping  under 
mosquito  nets,  and  trucking  500  miles  one- 
way for  supplies.  But  he  surmised,  “I  feel  I 
now  have  a truer  picture  of  how  a mission  is 
operated  on  a foreign  field." 

Bridge  was  responsible  for  maintenance  of 
mission  properties  at  Araguacema.  These  in- 
clude three  houses,  a well,  generator,  elemen- 
tary school,  and  clinic.  He  also  refueled  ker- 
osene-operated refrigerators  and  painted 
buildings. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  his  two- 
year  term,  Bridge  aided  Glenn  Musselman  and 
Cecil  Ashley  in  constructing  additions  to 
churches  in  the  Sao  Paulo  area  in  South 
Brazil. 

The  overseas  voluntary  service  program  is 
being  phased  out  in  favor  of  overseas  missions 
associates  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Mennonite  missionar- 
ies first  went  to  the  Portuguese-speaking 
people  of  Araguacema  in  1955. 

Peace  Witness  Seminar 
on  EMC  Campus 

An  invitational  seminar  entitled  Evangeli- 
cals in  Social  Action  Peace  Witness  Seminar 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  2.  The  sem- 
inar is  jointly  planned  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  and  is 
made  possible  by  a grant  from  Schowalter 
Foundation. 

Invitees  as  participants  in  the  seminar  in- 
clude about  fifteen  church  leaders  from  the 
MCC  constituent  groups  and  the  same  num- 
ber from  other  evangelical  groups.  The  ur- 


gency occasioning  the  calling  of  such  a con- 
sultation is  to  be  found  in  the  critical  world 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the 
escalating  war  threat  and  the  renewed  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  larger  church  in  dis- 
cerning its  responsibility  in  the  area  of  peace. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  stated  as 
follows:  To  examine  together  the  biblical 
teaching  on  the  Christian  peace  witness  and 
to  hold  conversation  between  those  who  have 
understood  this  to  require  a complete  nonre- 
sistance and  those  who  understand  that  there 
are  times  when  the  Christian  may  or  must 
take  part  in  warfare. 

Seven  sessions  are  planned.  In  each  ses- 
sion a paper  will  be  read;  there  will  be  re- 
spondents to  each  paper  and  then  a general 
discussion  of  the  theme.  The  seven  themes 
and  the  writers  of  the  initial  presentation  will 
be: 

What  Is  the  Christian  Attitude  Toward 
Those  Who  Are  Considered  Enemies?  C.  N. 
Hostetter,  Jr. 

Is  Warfare  a Denial  of  the  Worldwide 
Nature  of  the  Church?  Herman  Hoyt 

Pacifism  and  Biblical  Nonresistance,  John  C. 
Wenger 

Missionary  Perspective — The  Effect  of  War 
on  Preaching  the  Gospel,  Lauren  King 

Church- State  Relationships — The  Problem 
of  Nationalism,  James  E.  Wood 

Responsible  Christian  Citizenship,  Vernon 
Grounds 

Christian  Responsibility — National  and 
International,  Wilbert  Shenk 

Detroit  VS-ers  Open 
Sandwich  Shop 

Since  August  of  1967  Voluntary  Service  has 
been  active  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  and  the  Detroit  Men- 
nonite Church. 

VS-ers  Barbara  Hershberger,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
works  full  time  at  “The  Open  Circle,”  the 
Mennonite  Church's  combination  sandwich 
shop-recreation  center.  It  is  frequented  most 
often  by  youth  between  the  ages  of  11  and 
15  who  pay  a small  membership  fee. 

Membership  entitles  youth  to  two  nights  of 
free  recreation  a week  at  the  nearby  Camp- 
bell Elementary  School.  The  recreation  is 
supervised  by  the  VS-ers  and  church  members 
and  is  supported  by  the  federal  government’s 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Linda  Fortner,  VS-er  from  Rock  City,  111., 
is  employed  three  days  a week  as  a secretary 
for  Protestant  Youth  Organization,  an  adop- 
tion agency.  She  assists  at  The  Open  Circle 
the  remainder  of  her  working  hours. 

In  this  predominantly  Negro  section  of  the 
city,  pastor  Jim  Norton  feels  that  the  small 
VS  unit  is  located  in  a fragmented  commu- 
nity. He  does  not  anticipate  the  type  of 
problems  that  Voluntary  Service  experienced 
in  Cleveland. 

“We  ll  have  opportunities  for  more  VS-ers 
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in  Detroit  as  apartment  space  becomes  avail- 
able,’’ said  VS  administrator  Jerry  Miller. 
"Campbell  Klementary  School  needs  school- 
teachers, orderlies  can  be  assigned  to  nearby 
hospitals,  and  we  especially  need  a married 
couple  to  assume  program  director  responsi- 
bilities. 


Book  Sales  Increase  in 
Luxembourg 

Sales  are  increasing  in  Le  Bon  Livre 
bookstore  in  Luxembourg.  Ray  Gingerichs 
reported  that  although  they  do  not  stock 
school  books,  they  had  twice  as  much  school 
trade  this  fall  as  they  had  last  year.  A siz- 
able order  from  the  Luxembourg  City  school 
commission  again  increased  the  volume  of 
sales. 

The  Gingerichs  are  now  anticipating  their 
rush  season  before  the  St.  Nicholas  Day  and 
Christmas  holidays. 

Oswald  Oesch,  a young  man  who  has  been 
called  to  the  ministry  by  the  Rosswinkel 
Vlcnnonite  congregation,  spent  12  days  ob- 
serving and  becoming  oriented  in  the  book- 
store before  he  left  for  his  third  year  of 
Bible  school  in  Germany. 

Oesch  plans  to  spend  Christmas  vacation 
with  the  Gingerichs.  He  will  assume  manage- 
ment of  the  bookstore  when  they  return  to 
the  United  States  next  summer. 

The  second  fiscal  year  in  the  bookstore 
closed  June  30  vvith  an  approximate  increase 
in  sales  of  50  percent  over  the  first  year. 
Increased  sales  mean  a broadened  circle  of 
contacts.  As  people  gain  confidence  in  the 
store,  the  fear  of  Protestant  heresy  dimin- 
ishes, and  more  opportunities  for  witnessing 
arc  opened. 


Medical  Team  Trains  Workers 


With  more  than  1,500  Vietnamese  and 
Montagnard  tribes  patients  each  month,  the 
staff  at  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service-as- 
sisted Evangelical  Clinic  at  Pleiku  usually 
doesn’t  have  a lot  of  time  left  over  for  train- 
ing local  workers. 

The  total  staff  at  the  Pleiku  clinic  numbers 
just  nine.  Dr.  Christ  Leuz,  a Mennonite  from 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  physician  in  charge.  His 
wife,  Lois,  is  a nurse  along  with  Mary 
Pauls,  a Mennonite  from  Port  Rowan,  Ont. 

None  of  the  local  workers  had  any  pre- 
vious medical  training  but  now  they  are  car- 
rying the  bulk  of  the  administrative  paper 
work  and  record-keeping  necessary  to  the 
smooth  running  of  a varied  medical  program. 
Two  Vietnamese  do  the  reception  and  re- 
cords work. 

Two  Jarai  girls  are  being  trained  as  nurse 
aides,  and  also  serve  as  interpreters  for  Mrs. 
Leuz  and  Miss  Pauls.  A Bahnar  youth  is 
interpreter  for  Dr.  Leuz,  while  another 
voung  man  is  being  trained  as  the  clinic  s 
lab  technician. 

Because  of  the  varied  staff  and  patients 


FIELD 

NOTICE 

No  Gospel  Herald  for 
November  28 

A Christian  Workers’  Conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  Christian  Education  Board  of 
the  Lancaster  Conference,  will  be  held  at 
the  Mverstown  Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  24, 
25.  Jacob  Rittenhouse,  J.  Russell  Baer,  and 
|av  C.  Garber  will  speak.  A number  of  short 
taiks  will  be  given  by  Sunday  school  workers. 

Clifford  Amstutz  joined  the  Hesston  Col- 
lege faculty  on  Oct.  2.  Previously  he  served 
on  the  faculty  from  1954  to  January  1962  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  agriculture.  In  1962 
he  and  his  family  began  a period  of  foreign 
service  in  Nigeria  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 
They  returned  in  September,  one  year 
earlier  than  anticipated  because  of  unstable 
political  conditions  in  Nigeria.  In  Nigeria, 
he  served  in  the  field  of  education  as  teach- 
er and  was  the  director  of  the  Mennonite 


treated,  clinic  business  is  conducted  in  four 
languages:  Vietnamese,  Jarai,  Bahnar,  and 
English. 

Most  of  the  training  is  being  done  by  the 
nurses.  While  not  taking  the  place  of  formal 
medical  studies,  the  elementary  lessons  in 
medical  diagnosis,  the  recognition  of  symp- 
toms and  diseases,  and  the  treatment  of 
wounds  and  other  injuries  are  basic  to 
making  the  local  staff  useful  in  the  clinic. 

Miss  Pauls  said,  ‘Our  work  ,at  the  clinic 
keeps  us  busy.  When  we  don’t  have  a wait- 
ing room  full  of  patients,  we’re  moving 
supplies  from  the  unfinished  hospital  wing 
into  the  clinic  supply  rooms.  We’re  trying 
to  clear  out  the  hospital  wing  so  that  the 
contractor  can  finish  the  hospital.” 

Mrs.  Leuz  may  be  seen  most  often  with 
her  interpreter  dispensing  medicines  to  pa- 
tients who  have  been  examined  by  the  doc- 
tor. Or  perhaps  she  will  be  in  the  laboratory 
teaching  someone  how  to  conduct  a urinalysis 
using  a micro  hermatocrit. 

The  nurses  don’t  have  much  time  to  worry 
about  how  they  could  do  more. 


NOTES 

Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Lee  I.  Yoder,  5604  Monarch  Drive,  Fort 
Wayne,  lnd.,  has  been  named  administrator 
of  the  Chateau  Samaritan  Nursing  Home, 
now  under  construction  east  of  Fort  Wayne. 
His  wife,  Ruth,  will  serve  as  bookkeeper. 

The  Chateau  Samaritan,  with  a 77-bed 
capacity,  will  open  in  the  summer  of  1968. 

Special  meetings:  Moses  Slabaugh, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Chestnut  Ridge, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  19-26.  William  R.  Mil- 
ler, North  Liberty,  lnd.,  at  Hicksville,  Ohio. 
Nov.  19-26.  Glendon  Blosser,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Greenmonte,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va,, 
Nov.  19-26.  Joe  Esh,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at 
Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Dec.  1-10. 
Alvin  F.  Detweiler,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  at 
First  Mennonite,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Nov.  23- 
26.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
at  Pike,  Elida,  Ohio,  Nov.  23-26. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Thirteen  at 
Goshen  College  Church,  Goshen,  lnd.;  two 
at  Weaverland,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  nine  at  Mar- 
tindale,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  five  at  Sharon,  Winton, 


Salida.  No,  this  isn’t  a new  brand  of  tea.  It’s 
the  Spanish  word  for  “exit.”  Three  30-second 
films  are  now  in  production  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  for  distribution  to  Spanish  television 
stations  in  South  America  and  the  United 
States. 

The  situation  is  a driver  asking  directions  to 
illustrate  the  words  of  Jesus.  “I  am  the  way. 
. . .”  Two  other  spots  have  been  produced  to 
illustrate  Jesus’  words,  “I  am  the  bread  of 
life,”  and  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world.” 

The  cameraman  is  MBI  production  specialist 
Tom  Gaines. 


Agriculture  Program  in  Uyo,  East  Nigeria. 

“Peacemakers  in  a Revolutionary 
World”  will  be  the  theme  for  a weekend 
event  at  Laurel ville  Church  Center,  Jan. 
26-28.  Resource  leaders  will  be  Laura 
Kennel,  Goshen,  lnd.;  John  Smucker,  Bronx, 
N.Y.;  and  Ivan  Kauffman,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  event  is  for  those  who  are  searching 
for  means  of  social  change  that  are  consistent 
with  the  Christian  peace  witness.  Interested 
persons  should  write  for  further  information 
to  Laurelville  Church  Center,  Route  2,  Mt. 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  1-12. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 

29  to  Feb.  9.  . 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided) 
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Calif.;  ten  at  Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 

The  63rd  Annual  Bible  Conference  will 
be  held  at  the  Slate  Hill  Church,  near 
Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  Wednesday  evening  and 
all  day  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  23.  George  R. 
Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

Hesston  College  is  planning  the  sixth 
annual  Thanksgiving  Preview  for  High  School 
Seniors,  Nov.  23-25.  Saturday,  Nov.  25,  is 
Parents  Day.  Dr.  Laban  Peachey,  president- 
elect of  Hesston  College,  will  speak  at  a 
convocation  in  the  chapel  hall  on  Saturday 
evening  prior  to  a dinner  meeting  for  seniors, 
students,  parents,  and  faculty. 

Alvin  F.  Detweiler,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  a Thanksgiving  service  on 
Nov.  23,  9:30  a m.,  and  at  a Youth  Rally, 
Nov.  25,  3:00  p.m.,  at  First  Mennonite, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Ruth  Ressler  reported  from  Osaka,  Japan. 
“We  had  a typhoon  Friday,  sort  of  a late 
affair  that  almost  missed  the  season.  But  it 
brought  a lot  of  rain.”  She  also  noted  a 
change  of  address  to  2 chome,  9-35  Kitabat- 
ake,  Abeno  ku,  Osaka. 

Word  has  been  received  via  the  Rever- 
end N.  C.  Bernard.  Church  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  Cyril  Gingerichs,  the  Wallace 
Shellenbergers,  and  Martha  Bender  are  in 
good  health  and  at  their  work  in  Abiriba  in 
the  secessionist  section  of  Nigeria. 

S.  Paul  Miller,  Dhamtari,  India,  wrote, 
"I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Yeotmal  Seminary.  . . . You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Seminary 
has  a special  meeting  called  ‘Days  of  Chal- 
lenge during  the  fall  holidays.”  The  meet- 
ings are  designed  to  interest  young  men  to 
enter  seminary. 

The  late  Andrew  Brenneman,  Elida, 
Ohio,  willed  $1,000  to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Treasurer  David 
Leatherman  said,  “These  funds  will  indeed 
be  of  great  assistance  toward  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  mission  and  service  pro- 
gram throughout  the  world.” 

Yorifumi  Yaguchi  was  the  main  speaker 
at  annual  Christian  life  conferences  at  Shibe- 
cha  and  Obihiro,  Japan.  The  theme  was 
"Christianity  and  Other  Religions." 

Daniel  Kanagy,  Phillip  Blosser,  and 
Steven  Shenk,  children  of  missionaries  to 
Japan,  sang  with  the  Billy  Graham  Crusade 
Choir  in  Tokyo,  Oct.  20-28.  Young  Shenk. 
a high  schooler,  said  that  the  crusade  was 
really  an  encouragement  to  the  missionaries 
in  Tokyo. 

Judith  Miller  arrived  in  Belize,  British 
Honduras,  Nov.  3 for  her  first  term  as  a 
missionary  nurse.  A commissioning  service 
for  her  was  held  at  the  Shirksville  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Oct.  22. 

Arthur  and  Rachel  Kraybill  arrived  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  Nov.  10  for  their 
first  term  as  houseparents  at  Pine  Grove 
Academy.  A commissioning  service  was  held 
for  them  at  the  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church  on  Nov.  5. 


Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Mennoniten  in  aller  Welt/Mennonites 
Around  the  World,  edited  by  Anni  Dyck. 
Agape  Verlag.  1967.  128  pp.  Paper.  $2.30. 

My  review  of  this  bilingual  paperback 
starts  off  with  a wholehearted  recommenda- 
tion of  this  effort  for  use  by  our  own  people, 
and  outsiders  as  well.  The  book  is  printed 
in  two  columns  throughout;  the  left  one  in 
German,  the  right  one  in  English,  and  is 
divided  in  four  sections  describing  the  Men- 
nonite Church  on  each  one  of  four  conti- 
nents. These  divisions  are  followed  by  some 
thirty  fact-filled  sketches  about  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  each  particular  country,  usu- 
ally written  by  a native.  Some  of  the  top 
leaders  and  writers  have  contributed  to  this 
work. 

For  current  information  Mennonites 
Around  the  World  is  a much  better  source 
than  the  now  ten-vear-old  Mennonite  Ency- 
clopedia. In  addition,  it  includes  even  the 
most  recent  developments.  Over  one  hundred 
photos,  many  of  them  not  published  before, 
give  us  a visual  image  of  our  church  as  well. 
The  book  would  make  a nice  companion 
piece  to  C.  J.  Dyck’s  Introduction  to  Men- 
nonite History. — Jan  Glevsteen. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

1 sincerely  appreciated  the  way  Bro.  Amos 
Weaver  wrote  the  timely  article,  “A  Hard  Say- 
ing, in  the  October  24  issue  of  the  Herald. 
Thank  you  for  it.  When  the  popularity  poll  leans 
in  favor  of  the  beatniks,  hippies,  and  peaceniks, 
why,  oh  why,  can  not  redeemed  children  of  God, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  blood-bought 
church,  be  a living  sacrifice  that  is  well  pleasing 
to  God?  Why  cannot  God’s  children  be  motivated 
in  conduct  in  line  with  divine  principles  and 
standards,  no  matter  what  the  current  fad?  After 
all,  has  not  Christ  commissioned  His  church  to  be 
the  light  and  salt  of  this  world? — Jesse  P.  Zook, 
Austin,  lnd 

"Dare  We  Pay  Taxes  for  War?”  is  an  interest- 
ing editorial.  The  same  question  could  be  raised 
in  other  tax  money  expenditures  where  Chris- 
tians would  hardly  participate  as  individuals. 

While  it  is  true  that  Jesus  did  not  live  His 
life  primarily  as  an  example;  nevertheless,  He  did 
live  under  the  government  of  that  day;  and  was 
also  confronted  with  the  tax  question. 

Obviously  the  Roman  government  was  neither 
Christian  nor  nonresistant.  However,  when  asked 
a similar  question  related  to  taxes,  Jesus  clearly 
answered:  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 

the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  Jesus  makes  a sharp  dis- 
tinction, but  does  not  intimate  in  the  least  that 
any  strings  should  be  attached  to  Caesar’s  por- 
tion; how  this  will  be  spent  appears  to  be  Cae- 
sar’s privilege  and  (or)  responsibility. 

To  His  own  disciples  Jesus  gives  this  advice 
when  confronted  with  the  question  of  paying 
tribute  money:  notwithstanding,  lest  we 


should  offend  them  . that  take,  and  give  unto 
them  for  me  and  thee.  Here  again  there  is  no 
hint  how  the  money  should  be  spent. 

Perhaps  such  instances  should  have  a modifying 
tendency  on  certain  attitudes  taken  presently  to- 
wards government,  war,  and  correlated  topics;  with 
more  emphasis  on  the  fact:  ”.  . . that  thev  were 
[we  are]  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth";  con- 
sequently occupied  basically  in  God  s program  for 
those  who  are  "pilgrims  on  earth,  even  today  as 
of  old. — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Ayr,  Ont. 

1 appreciate  the  concern  expressed  by  the  editor 
about  the  Christian  paying  taxes  for  military  ex- 
penditures. We  have  too  long  justified  our  paying 
these  taxes  without  question  by  quoting  Luke  20: 
25.  It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  withhold  our 
taxes.  Perhaps  we  need  to  remind  the  government 
of  our  beliefs  and  at  time  of  payment  request  that 
our  tax  money  not  be  used  for  military  expendi- 
tures. This  is  probably  the  very  least  we  should 
do  as  fulfillment  of  our  task  as  a social  conscience. 
Further  guidance  along  this  line  is  certainly  need- 
ed and  welcomed. — Daniel  J Miller,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio. 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  "My 
Prayer  in  each  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  items  I read.  I appreciate  the  note 
of  confession  and  request  for  forgiveness  in  almost 
each  one. 

I believe  if  we  are  willing  to  analyze  our 
prayers  we  will  often  find  them  unbalanced.  A 
large  percentage  is  given  to  petition  and  inter- 
cession (and  these  are  important),  but  with  too 
small  a percentage  of  confession  and  praise.  Do 
not  our  prayers  very  much  indicate  the  quality 
of  our  relationship  to  God? 

I also  appreciated  the  "Prayers  of  Luke  Warm,” 
although  apparently  many  did  not,  as  the  many 
negative  comments  in  the  Readers  Say  column  in- 
dicated. . . . 

Please  convey  my  appreciation  to  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  the  writing  of  "My  Prayer  Thank 
vou  for  the  many  fine  articles  in  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald. May  God’s  Spirit  continue  to  guide  you  in 
your  editorial  work. — Warren  W.  Martin,  Olev,  Pa. 

The  other  day  when  I had  to  travel  45  miles  by 
bus  I took  with  me  a few  back  issues  of  Gospel 
Herald  that  I couldn’t  seem  to  find  time  to  read 
at  home.  Across  the  aisle  from  me  sat  a U.S. 
beatnik,  trying  to  read  a Spanish  newspaper. 
After  reading  the  Oct.  3 issue  of  the  Herald  for 
some  minutes,  sleepiness  overtook  me  and  I laid 
the  paper  down  to  take  a nap. 

The  fellow  across  the  aisle,  when  he  saw  I 
wasn’t  going  to  read,  said,  “Will  you  loan  me 
your  magazine?  I haven  t read  anything  I could 
understand  for  two  whole  days.  I gladly  loaned 
it  to  him,  but  did  wonder  which  articles  he  would 
read  He  spent  some  time  on  "The  Middle  East: 
A World  on  Trial,  a few  minutes  on 
Wake  of  May  18  (No.  6),  a good  bit  of  time  on 
“Undying  Fire  of  the  Reformation”  and  “Reflec- 
tions on  Riots.  By  the  time  he  was  through  with 
it.  we  were  nearly  to  our  destination  and  I was 
wide-awake  and  wondering  what  he  had  found  of 
interest  in  these  articles. 

May  I commend  you  on  having  chosen  for  that 
particular  issue  some  articles  that  would  attract 
the  attention  of  an  unsaved  man,  looking  for 
meaning  in  life.  Glancing  through  the  others  I 
had  along,  I was  grateful  that  the  Oct.  3 issue 
was  the  one  he  asked  for,  because  I think  it  really 
gave  him  something  to  think  about. 

And  that  brings  me  to  some  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles. I hose  that  should  give  us  all  something  to 
think  about  were  "Amos.  Prophet  of  Righteous- 
ness” and  “It’s  Later  Than  You  Think.”  The 
courage  to  print  these  calls  to  repentance  we 
appreciate.  Surely  you  know  the  power  of  the 
printed  page.  We  only  hope  that  these  articles 
were  widely  read.  May  God  bless  vou  for  your 
ministry.  We  really  appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald. 
— James  C.  Roth,  Gd.  Obregon,  Sonora.  Mex. 
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Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Finnith — Horst. — Earnest  Finnith,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  EUB  Church,  and  Rachel  Horst,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  North  Side  cong.,  by  Harold  A.  Lehman, 
June  10,  1967. 

Garber — Moser. — Carl  Garber,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Holyrood  cong.,  and  Sharon  Moser,  Lowville,  N Y,, 
Crogan  Cons,  cong.,  bv  Richard  Zehr,  Aug.  19, 
1967. 


burg,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lucinda 
Sue,  Oct.  1,  1967. 

Sheeler,  James  and  Ruth  (Allebach),  Newville, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Samuel  Lee,  Oct.  27, 
1967 

Showalter,  Donald  E.  and  Marlene  (Collins), 
Broadway,  Va.,  first  child,  Carl  Grove  II,  Sept. 
19,  1967.' 

Thomas.  Paul  and  Irene  (Miller),  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  John  Livingston, 
Sept.  20,  1967. 

Yoder,  Wayne  W.  and  Mary  (Gerber),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sherree  Lynn, 
Oct,  1,  1967. 

Obituaries 


Gingerich — Miller. — Abraham  Gingerich  and 
Lois  Miller,  both  of  the  Bethel  cong.,  Odon,  Ind., 
by  James  Knepp,  Sept.  16,  1967. 

Knox — Rediger. — Paul  Vernon  Knox,  Harris- 
burg, Ore.,  and  Coralee  June  Rediger,  Albany, 
Ore.,  both  of  Fairview  cong.,  by  Verl  Nofziger, 
Oct.  21,  1967. 

Rolon — Leininger. — Juan  Rolon,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Puerto  Rico  cong.,  and  Odette  Leininger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey  and 
Guillermo  Tijerina,  Oct.  28,  1967. 

Siemens — Gripe. — Jim  Siemens,  Inman,  Kan., 
and  Rhoda  Cripe,  Delavan,  111.,  Hopedale  cong., 
by  Ivan  Kauffmann,  Oct.  21,  1967 

Steinhauer — Wissler. — Paul  Steinhauer,  Bridge- 
port cong.,  and  Darlene  J.  Wissler,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
North  End  cong.,  by  James  M.  Shank,  Oct.  7,  1967. 

Steria — Zehr. — Gilbert  Steria,  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Croghan  Cons,  cong.,  and  Savilla  Zehr,  New  Bre- 
men, N.Y.,  Lowville  Cons,  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr, 
Sept.  9,  1967. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bergey,  Roy  Z.  and  Elaine  (Alderfer),  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  first  child,  Kevin  Roy,  Oct.  20,  1967. 

Detweiler,  Ernest  and  Janice  (Moyer),  Salunga, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Dean.  Oct.  9,  1967. 

Dueck,  Diedrieh  and  Louise  (Buckwalter),  Port 
Elgin,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tessa 
Louise,  Sept.  29,  1967. 

Gingrich,  Gordon  and  Erma  (Knechtel),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Dean,  Oct. 
18,  1967. 

Graber,  Carl  and  Marion  (Frey),  • 

lnd.,  second  son,  Timothy  Carl,  Sept.  3,  1967. 

Green,  Wayne  and  Mary  Jane  (Moyer),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Lynelle, 
Oct.  2,  1967. 

Hostetler,  Duane  and  Theresa  Kay  (Amstutz), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Arlene  Kay,  Sept.  27, 

1967.  , 

Keller,  Larry  and  Ruth  (Yoder),  Harleysville. 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Claudia  Faye,  Oct. 
22  1967. 

Knepp,  Ronald  D.  and  Pauline  (Swartzentruber), 
Indianapolis,  lnd.,  a daughter,  Kimberly  Jeanette, 
Sept.  1,  1967. 

Kurtz,  Larry  and  Lynne  (Neuhouser), , 

lnd.,  second  daughter,  Pamela  Sue,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Lapp,  Omar  J.  and  Sara  Ellen  (Miller),  Gap,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Irene  Elizabeth,  Oct.  18, 
1967. 

Miller,  William  and  Donna  (Witmer), 

Ind.,  first  child,  William  Joseph,  Jr.,  Aug.  10,  196< 
Payne,  Paul  and  Mary  Ann  (Hershberger),  Mt. 
Union,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Paul  Timothy, 
Oct.  25,  1967.  , , „ 

Richards,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Lorlee,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Shane  Alexander,  Oct.  25,  1967. 

Roth,  Roger  H.  and  Joanne  (Roth),  Mt  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  second  daughter,  Erin  Lynelle,  Oct.  25, 

1967.  , , ,, 

Seitz,  Delbert  and  Jean  (Hostetler),  Harrison- 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bauman,  Jesse,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Bauman,  was  born  Dec.  21,  1892,  at  Woolwich 
Twp. ; died  at  Elmira,  Ont  , Oct.  24,  1967,  from  a 
fall  suffered  at  work;  aged  74  y.  10  m.  3 d.  On 
Mar.  1,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Rebecca  Martin, 
who  died  in  1965.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Amsey, 
Mrs.  Ervin  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Brubacher), 
14  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Old  Order  Mennonite  Church, 
as  a minister  in  1923  and  bishop  in  1933.  After 
he  joined  the  Elmira  Church  in  1940,  he  served 
as  a supply  minister.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  27,  at  the  Elmira  Church,  with  Vernon  Leis 
and  Howard  Bauman  officiating. 

Borntrager,  Ezra  J.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(Moyer)  Borntrager,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Kan., 
June  3,  1884;  died  at  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Community 
Hospital,  Sept.  15,  1967;  aged  83  y.  3 m.  12  d. 
In  January  1908,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Glick, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
Bessie  Gill,  Mrs.  Helen  Skogas,  Mrs.  Doris  Kauff- 
man, and  Mrs.  Vera  Berg),  2 sons  (Raymond  and 
Marvin),  18  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Glen  J ).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Church  of  God  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  Sept  19,  at  Jost  Funeral  Chapel,  with  Arthur 
Feese  and  George  Kauffman  officiating;  interment 
in  Twin  Oaks  Memorial  Park. 

Brenneman,  Ernest  Ray,  son  of  Samuel  D.  and 
Sarah  (Jenkins)  Brenneman,  was  born  near  Bitt- 
inger,  Md.,  June  27,  1895;  died  at  Garrett  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  Oct.  18,  1967;  aged  72  y.  3 m. 
21  d.  He  was  married  to  Amelia  Schrock,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (William,  Carl, 
Alvin,  Allen,  Elmer,  and  Ernest,  Jr),  7 daughters 
(Mrs.  Leona  Beitzel,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Miller,  Mrs.  Olive 
Puffinburg,  Mrs.  Ruth  Headings,  Miriam,  Mrs.  Ar- 
lene Zook,  and  Lois),  2 brothers  (Robert  and  Dan- 
iel), 4 sisters  (Mrs.  Cora  Broadwater,  Mrs.  Annie 
Buckel,  Mrs.  Emma  Glofelty,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Young),  47  grandchildren,  and  6 great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  (Alice)  and  one  son  (Sam- 
uel J.)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Glade  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  22,  by  Melvin  Nussbaum,  Walter  Otto,  and 
Alvin  Kanagy,  at  the  Cherry  Glade  Church. 

Detweiler,  infant  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Lou 
(Erb)  Detweiler,  was  stillborn  at  St.  Lukes  Hos- 
pital, Kansas  City,  Kan.,  on  Oct.  20,  1967.  Me- 
morial service  was  held  on  Oct.  29,  at  the  Kansas 
City  Mennonite  Fellowship,  with  Roman  Stutzman 
officiating. 

Friesen,  Peter  A.,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Barch)  Friesen,  was  born  at  Mountain  Lake, 
Minn.,  May  22,  1879;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  28,  1967;  aged  88  y.  5 m.  6 d. 
On  Oct.  10,  1901,  he  was  married  to  Helena  Hie- 
bert.  Together  they  went  to  India  as  missionaries 
in  1907.  Following  her  death  in  1921,  he  mar- 
ried Florence  Cooprider  on  Aug.  24,  1922.  They 
served  in  India  until  1941,  when  they  returned  to 
the  States  where  he  pastored  churches  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Greensburg,  Kan.,  retiring  in  1953. 
Surviving,  in  addition  to  his  widow,  are  5 sons 
(Peter  H„  William  C„  John  A.,  Edward  H„  and 
Paul  A ),  one  daughter  (Grace — Mrs.  Clifford 


Slatter),  22  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren, 
one  half  brother  (Henry  M.  Dick),  and  one  half 
sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Wall).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hesston  Church,  Oct.  30,  with  Peter  Wiebe  of- 
ficiating, assisted  by  Milo  Kauffman,  Edwin  Weaver, 
James  Horsch,  and  James  Hershberger. 

Jantz,  Ruth,  daughter  of  William  and  Ella  Haw- 
key, was  born  June  11,  1893,  in  Harvey  Co., 
Kan.;  died  at  the  Axtell  Christian  Hospital  on 
Oct.  28,  1967;  aged  74  y,  4 m.  17  d.  On  Feb.  7, 
1912,  she  was  married  to  Ezra  Jantz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Earl,  Melvin, 
Wayne,  and  Paul),  3 daughters  (Neva  Lou — Mrs. 
Bernard  Hershberger,  Nona — Mrs.  John  Snyder, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Clarence  Orpin),  24  grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Irvin  and  A.  S. ) 5 sisters  (Mrs.  Nellie 
Sauerwein,  Stella— Mrs.  John  Winey,  Zelma — 
Mrs.  Willie  Grabill,  Minnie — Mrs.  Walter  Grabill, 
and  Mrs.  Olive  Zook).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Whitestone  Church;  interment  in  Meridian  Ceme- 
tery. 

Kreider,  Elizabeth  H.,  daughter  of  Elias  K.  and 
Mary  (Huber)  Kreider,  was  born  on  Sept.  21,  1881, 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.;  died  at  her  home  in  Lan- 
caster, Sept.  24,  1967;  aged  86  y.  3 d.  Surviving 
is  one  sister  (Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Barley).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Chustnut  Street  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Richard  Herr  Fu- 
neral Home,  Sept.  26,  with  James  M.  Shank  and 
Maurice  E.  Lehman  officiating;  interment  in  Byer- 
land  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Esther  Elaine,  daughter  of  Lester  and 
Edna  Miller,  was  born  prematurely  at  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Oct.  20,  1967;  died  the  same  day.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  one  sister  (Rosa),  4 
brothers  (Jerry,  Richard,  John,  and  Logan).  Grave- 
side services  were  held  Oct.  21,  with  Carl  Yoder 
officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Musser,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Daniel  E.  and 
Lydia  Musser,  was  born  at  Marshallville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  29,  1903;  died  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Oct.  8, 
1967,  from  a heart  attack;  aged  64  y.  9 d.  Sur- 
viving is  one  brother  (Allen  D. ).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oak  Grove  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  11,  at  Gresser  Funeral  Home, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  with  Lotus  E.  Troyer  officiating; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery 

Myers,  Emma  C.,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Ann  (Brenneman)  Martin,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1878;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Oct.  2,  1967;  aged  88  y.  10  m. 
13  d.  On  Dec.  14,  1899,  she  was  married  to  James 
William  Myers,  who  died  Feb.  15,  1923.  Surviving 
are  8 children  (Marvin  L.,  Mrs.  Ruth  Londen, 
Alice,  Raymond  R.,  Ralph  M.,  Mrs.  Emma  Ban- 
aszak,  Warren  W.,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Pickel),  24 
grandchildren,  38  great-grandchildren,  8 foster 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (William  H.),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Lizzie  March).  She  was  a member  of 
East  Chestnut  Street  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Strasburg  Church,  Oct.  6,  with  James 
M.  Shank  and  Willis  E.  Kling  officiating. 

Rudy,  Glen  William,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abner 
Rudy,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.;  died  at 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  Toronto,  Ont  , after  a 
brief  illness,  Sept.  17,  1967;  aged  37  y.  In  1963 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Groh,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sons  (Timothy 
and  Brian),  5 brothers  (Carl,  John,  Willis,  Elvin, 
and  Harold),  4 sisters  (Barbara,  Karen,  Betty — 
Mrs  Donald  Buschert,  and  Doreen — Mrs.  Dale 
Good).  He  was  a member  of  the  United  Church  in 
North  Bay.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
19,  at  Geiger  Church,  Baden,  with  Lester  Bauman 
and  Bruce  Hallet  officiating. 

Shetter,  Peter  D.,  son  of  Abraham  H.  and 
Mary  (Rock)  Shetter,  was  born  at  Abilene.  Kan., 
May  26,  1889;  died  at  his  home  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  from  a heart  attack,  Oct.  9,  1967; 
aged  78  y.  4 m.  13  d.  On  Jan.  6,  1916,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Lenhert,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 children  (Florence — Mrs.  Millard 
Hostetter,  Fern — Mrs.  Robert  Groff,  Leroy,  War- 
ren, and  Lawrence),  17  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Amos),  and  3 sisters 
(Cathrine  Entrikin,  Anna  Wells,  and  Bertha  Col- 
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lins).  An  infant  daughter  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Beth-El  Church  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  12,  with  Darrel 
Otto  and  Keith  Ulery  officiating;  interment  in  Ev- 
ergreen Cemetery. 

Shupp,  Hiram  Ephraim,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sa- 
villa  (Weller)  Shupp,  was  born  in  Clear  Spring, 
Md.,  Oct.  7,  1874;  died  at  the  Washington  County 
Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  17,  1967;  aged 
92  v.  9 m.  10  d.  On  Nov.  7,  1901,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Susan  Parmer,  who  died  Sept.  19,  1946. 
Surviving  are  2 children  (Julia — Mrs.  Giltz  White 
and  Grace — Mrs.  Milton  Yeager),  4 grandchildren, 
8 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Joseph  and 
Alvey),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lydia  Angle).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  and  one  great- 
grandson.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  View 


Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  July  20  at 
Reiff  Church,  with  Walter  Lehman  and  John  Sol- 
lenberger  officiating. 

Wagler,  Joseph,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
Wagler,  was  born  on  January  25,  1900;  died  at  his 
birthplace,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  after  a lengthy  illness, 
Oct.  30,  1967;  aged  67  y.  9 m.  5 d.  On  June  14, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Druscilla  Ruby,  who  died 
in  1959.  Surviving  are  10  children  (Leander,  Les- 
ter, Cecil,  Herbert,  Keith,  Doris — Mrs.  Seranus 
Kropf,  Delphine — Mrs.  Lome  Zehr,  Marlene — 
Mrs.  Edward  Schwartzentruber,  Bernice — Mrs. 
Floyd  Brenneman,  and  Betty — Mrs.  Wallace  Roth), 
33  grandchildren.  A sister  also  predeceased  him. 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Zorra  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  Newton  L. 
Gingrich  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


On  Oct.  16,  27  students  from  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  joined  with  over  200  other 
draft-age  men  from  New  York  City  to  turn 
in  their  draft  cards  at  the  Federal  Court 
Building.  Individual  letters  of  explanation  of 
refusal  of  further  cooperation  were  attached 
to  each  draft  card.  A statement  of  the  group 
reads; 

“We,  a group  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary students,  in  an  act  of  conscience  based 
on  opposition  to  our  government’s  unjust  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  to  the  present 
inequities  of  the  draft,  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  Selective  Service  System.  In  return- 
ing our  draft  cards,  we  act  on  the  conviction 
that  in  a free  society,  dissent  must  be  heard, 
and  individual  conscience  must  be  respected. 
Our  act  of  noncooperation  is  done  with  the 
intent  to  express: 

(1)  “Our  love  of,  and  deep  concern  for,  our 

country,  which  we  feel  is  pursuing  an 
immoral  and  unjust  war,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  nation  s own  best  inter- 
ests and  the  cause  of  world  peace; 

(2)  “Our  compassion  for  the  suffering  of  all 

our  brothers  in  Vietnam — Vietnamese, 
Americans,  and  others; 

(3)  “Our  objection  to  the  present  Selective 

Service  System,  which: 

(a)  “is  unjustly  discriminatory  in  its 
process  and,  through  deferments 
and  exemptions,  increases  the  al- 
ready-present  inequities  of  our 
society; 

(b)  “refuses  to  respect  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience; 

(c)  “is  serving  as  an  indispensable  aid  to 

the  continuation  and  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

“We  therefore  publicly  declare  our  intent 
to  cooperate  no  longer  with  the  present  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  to  support  those 
who,  like  us,  find  their  consciences  compro- 
mised by  the  existing  draft  law.  We  believe 
we  are  upholding  a principle  long  honored  as 
essential  to  democratic  government:  that  the 
call  of  conscience  must  be  obeyed.’’ 


A journal  designed  to  help  “practicing 
clergymen"  keep  abreast  of  current  trends 
and  stimulate  them  to  renewal  will  soon 
make  its  first  appearance. 

Context  will  be  published  three  times  a 
year  (Autumn,  Winter,  Spring)  by  the  Lu- 
theran School  of  Theology  at  Chicago. 

"We  are  concerned  to  speak  to  the  practic- 
ing clergyman,”  said  Franklin  Sherman,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Christian  ethics  and  editor 
of  the  new  journal,  “who  is  concerned  with 
the  explosion  of  knowledge  in  theology  and 
who  may  find  in  this  journal  an  instrument 
of  keeping  abreast  of  current  trends,  and, 
we  hope,  a stimulus  to  renewal.” 

In  the  first  issue’s  lead  article.  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Braaten,  the  school’s  professor  of  syste- 
matic theology,  discussed  “Speaking  of  God 
in  a Secular  Age.  ” 

Other  writers  in  Context’s  first  edition 
were  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  editor  of  Una 
Sancta  (an  independent  quarterly)  and  pastor 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Lutheran  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Stewart  W.  Herman, 
school  president;  and  Dean  James  Scherer. 


According  to  Ecumenical  Press  Service  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
"The  increasingly  vociferous  campaign  against 
foreign  missionaries  in  India  has  drawn  a 
sharp  reply  from  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
India,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles. 

“He  labeled  these  attacks  'inventions  in- 
spired by  bad  faith,  and  saw  them  as  part 
of  a systematic  effort  to  ‘destroy  the  coop- 
eration between  India,  the  U.S.,  and  vol- 
untary organizations  working  to  combat 
famine  in  Bihar. 

“Speeches  by  the  minister  of  irrigation  in 
Bihar,  Mr.  Chandra  Sekhar  Singh,  set  off 
the  newest  polemic.  He  charged  that  agents 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (U.S. A.) 
'camouflaged  as  missionaries’  had  infiltrated 
certain  industrial  regions.  He  said  he  had 
received  many  complaints  that  victims  of 
famine  and  Hood  in  Bihar  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  return  for  promises 
of  help.” 

Bowles  cited  the  work  which  church  agen- 
cies had  accomplished.  They  provided  a daily 
meal  to  four  and  one-half  million  children, 
one  and  one-half  million  mothers,  and  two 
and  one-half  million  other  adults.  They  also 
built  nearly  200  kilometers  of  roads,  helped 
to  erect  100  kilometers  of  dams,  dug  or 
deepened  343  wells  and  90  reservoirs. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
public  lost  $357,987,970  to  Nevada  slot  ma- 
chines and  gaming  tables  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  according  to  the  Nevada 
Gaming  Commission.  This  is  8.8  percent 
more  than  year-earlier  losses.  Nevada  also 
collected  $23,834,553  in  casino  entertainment 
taxes,  license  fees,  and  table  fees,  up  26 
percent  from  fiscal  1966. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  gaming  commis- 
sion also  reported  there  are  more  than 
30,000  slot  machines  in  Nevada,  103  poker 
tables,  115  roulette  wheels,  287  crap  tables, 
but  only  five  gambling-bridge  tables. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  told  more 
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than  800  persons  at  historic  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York  that  judges  and  lawyers  should 
assure  that  the  law  protects  "the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich. 

He  spoke  at  the  annual  ecumenical  re- 
ligious celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
courts,  a service  attended  by  attorneys,  jus- 
tices, law  school  faculty  members,  and  the 
choir  and  clergy  of  Trinity.  Bishop  Horace 
W.  B.  Donegan  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York  presided. 

"We  have  medicare,  but  we  need  some- 
thing more,”  Ambassador  Goldberg  declared, 
speaking  from  a lectern  on  the  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary.  "We  need  legal  care  for  all 
our  citizens.” 

Recent  reports,  he  said,  indicate  that  “a 
whole  multitude  of  legal  rights  are  effectively 
denied  to  poor  people  either  because  they  do 
not  have  access  to  legal  advice  or  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  litigation.” 


Some  5,000  church  members  were  encour- 
aged to  be  "revolutionaries  for  Christ”  at  a 
public  rally  in  Minneapolis. 

The  plea  came  from  Dr.  William  R.  Bright 
of  Arrowhead  Springs,  Calif.,  founder  and 
president  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  In- 
ternational, who  opened  a week-long  Min- 
nesota Lay  Institute  for  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Bright  declared  that  Christ’s  command 
to  His  followers  to  "make  disciples  of  all 
nations”  can  be  met  in  "10  years  or  less  if 
enough  people  are  willing  to  meet  God  s 
conditions. 

"People  want  to  know  God,  and  a majority 
will  come  to  know  God  through  the  person 
of  Christ  if  they  are  approached  properly,” 
Dr.  Bright  said. 

The  onetime  California  businessman, 
whose  Campus  Crusade  organization  now  has 
1,100  staff  members  working  at  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  36  for- 
eign countries,  said  the  institute  program 
was  set  up  to  train  church  people  in  effec- 
tively presenting  the  claims  of  Christ  in  a 
contemporary  way. 

On  the  basis  of  10  years’  experience  with 
the  institutes.  Dr.  Bright  said  "any  church, 
if  it  takes  the  training  seriously,  can  double 
its  membership  in  one  year.  I ve  seen  it 
happen.  ” 

The  institute  training  program  is  develop- 
ed around  four  spiritual  laws. 

"Just  as  there  are  physical  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  physical  universe,  so  there  are  spir- 
itual laws  which  govern  your  relationship 
with  God,”  Dr.  Bright  told  the  audience. 

He  listed  them  as  follows: 

— -“God  loves  you,  and  has  a wonderful 
plan  for  your  life. 

— "Man  is  sinful  and  separated  from  God, 
thus  he  cannot  know  and  experience  Gods 
love  and  plan  for  his  life. 

—"Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  only  provision  for 
man’s  sin.  Through  Him  you  can  know  God  s 
love  and  plan  for  your  life. 

— "We  must  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  Sav- 
ior and  Lord  by  personal  invitation." 
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How  Goes  It, 


Busy  Man? 


By  Dan  Harman 

Look  at  him  go.  He  must  be  important — very  important! 
He  must  have  appointments  and  deadlines  and  airplanes  to 
keep  him  busy.  Busy,  busy  man! 

Say,  busy  man,  what  about  your  health?  Is  it  worth  mak- 
ing that  appointment  on  time  if  you  get  ulcers  in  the  process? 

And  what  about  your  family,  busy  man?  Do  the  wife  and 
children  ever  get  to  see  you  now  that  you  are  so  important? 

Look  at  him  go!  At  the  rate  he’s  going,  he’d  surely  be  in 
trouble  if  he  took  a wrong  step  in  traffic,  or  a wrong  turn 
in  his  car,  or  a wrong  elevator  or  train.  He’d  be  in  the  next 
state  before  he  could  slow  down  enough  to  get  back  on  the 
right  track. 

And,  busy  man,  how  about  your  soul?  You  know,  of 
course,  that  you  can’t  possibly  run  fast  enough  to  get  away 
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from  God.  You  can’t  schedule  Him  out  of  your  life  and  you 
can’t  talk  too  busily  on  the  phone  for  Him  to  forget  you. 
He  won’t  go  away.  God  made  you,  and  He  gave  you  the 
strength,  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  drive  that  have  brought 
you  so  far.  It  was  His  creation  that  gave  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  this  busy,  busy  treadmill  you’re  on. 

God  Wants  to  Speak 

God  has  something  to  say  to  you,  busy  man.  If  you’ll 
listen.  If  you’ll  slow  down  enough  to  hear  Him,  He  has 
something  to  say  to  you  that’s  for  your  own  good. 

He’s  saying  that  in  the  midst  of  your  hurry,  hurry  life 
there  are  some  eternal  values  that  you  need  to  consider.  Will 
all  this  fast-paced  drive  be  worth  it  if  your  children  grow 
up  and  don’t  really  know  their  dad?  If  they  grow  up  and 
away  from  all  those  dreams  you’ve  fashioned  for  them  in 
your  heart?  Will  your  hurry-scurrying  amount  to  anything? 

And  that  lovely  wife:  If  you  amass  a fortune  and  grow 
apart  from  her,  will  that  well-padded  bank  account  be  worth 
it?  Will  the  end  really  justify  the  means? 

“But,”  you  say,  “I’m  hurrying  just  so  they  can  be  proud 
of  me.  So  they  can  have  all  the  nice  things  they  deserve. 
So  they  can  have  the  good  life  I never  had  when  I was  a 
boy.” 

Sure  you  are,  busy  man.  That  great  big  ego  just  loves  to 
keep  repeating  those  things  all  the  time,  doesn’t  it?  Time 
and  again  you  repeat  them  to  the  wife  and  children  when 
they  complain  about  not  sharing  life  with  you.  “All  for 
them,”  you  say  without  ever  asking  them  just  exactly  what 
they  really  want  you  to  do  or  be.  I dare  you,  busy  man, 
ask  them,  “Would  you  rather  have  me  rich,  important,  and 
absent  or  just  average  and  available?”  I dare  you,  busy 
man.  If  you  really  love  them  so  much,  ask  them  what  they 
really  want  of  you. 

Busy  man,  you  re  doing  it  for  yourself  and  no  one  else. 
You’re  driving,  scrambling,  hustling,  and  climbing  to  get 
where  your  inner  love  of  yourself  wants  you.  That’s  where 
God  comes  in. 

God  never  intended  man  to  be  lazy.  He  never  intended 
for  a husband  to  neglect  his  family,  either.  Remember  that, 
busy  man.  God  demands  that  man  place  love  of  God  before 
love  of  self. 

God's  First  Requirement 

“If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself 
. . . (Mt.  16:24).  Interesting,  isn’t  it,  that  Christ  put  this 
requirement  ahead  of  many,  many  others?  He  must  have 
known  about  people  like  you  a long  time  ago,  busy  man. 
You  can’t  get  around  it.  You  can’t  follow  Jesus  and  be  too 
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busy  to  get  away  from  yourself.  Setting  aside  personal  am- 
bition, personal  concern  for  profit,  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment: these  are  the  requirements  for  the  beginning  steps  of 
following  Christ. 

Busy  man,  have  you  ever  stopped  long  enough  for  your 
conscience  to  catch  up  with  you?  Does  that  attache  case 
have  a Bible  in  it?  Oh,  I’d  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  does. 
You  don’t  need  me  to  ask  you  about  your  soul.  You  know 
what’s  right  and  wrong.  You  know  how  it  is  between  you 
and  God. 

You  know  there’s  a Savior  who  has  a claim  on  your  life. 
That  Savior  who  has  a few  things  to  say  to  you  about 
using  your  time — that  time  which  you  seem  to  think  is  so 
valuable  for  making  a profit.  He  wants  to  ask  you  about 
your  church  attendance,  and  the  dedication  of  talents  to  His 
cause;  He  wants  to  know  about  your  influence  for  His  work 
and  your  witness  in  behalf  of  winning  souls  to  His  cause. 
He’s  calling  you,  busy  man.  Will  you  stop  long  enough  to 
give  Him  an  answer? 

Don’t  you  realize  that  if  you  keep  up  this  rush-through- 
life  and  keep  forgetting  God,  you’ll  end  up  spiritually  lost? 

The  great  Japanese  Christian,  Kagawa,  once  said  it  most 
beautifully:  “When  I read  in  my  Bible  that  Jesus  went  about 
doing  good,  I am  dismayed  to  see  people  just  going  about.” 

You  rush  right  past  that  church  each  Sunday,  don’t  you? 
There’s  salvation  to  be  had  there,  you  know.  There  are  a 
people  in  that  building  who  can  testify  to  personal  miracles 
that  really  happened  to  them,  thanks  to  the  power  of  their 
Christ.  Miracles  that  transformed  meaningless  lives  into  warm, 
purposeful  living.  Jesus  saves,  busy  man.  He  can  save  you. 
Slow  down  as  you  pass  that  church  next  Sunday.  See  what 
that  gospel  inside  can  do  for  you. 

Stop  Sometimes 

You  hurry  past  that  hospital  once  in  a while,  don’t  you, 
busy  man?  You  dash  madly  past  it  on  the  way  somewhere. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  and  visited  the  emergency  ward? 
Have  you  walked  through  and  heard  the  sobs?  The  cries  to 
God  for  mercy  and  life  and  healing — have  you  ever  stopped 
in  to  hear  them?  They  were  busy  people,  too,  you  know. 
Those  people  were  in  a hurry  to  get  somewhere  in  their 
cars.  Now  they’re  calling  on  God  for  mercy.  Want  an  ex- 
perience to  remember,  busy  man?  Stop  by  that  hospital;  you 
know,  the  one  that  irks  you  because  it  has  a “Slow”  sign 
in  front  of  it.  Stop  in  sometime,  busy  man. 

And  that  jail:  it’s  repulsive,  isn’t  it?  You  speed  up  a 
little  as  you  go  by.  But  inside  are  people  who  started  out 
as  you  did.  They  got  success  on  their  minds.  They  lived 
and  ate  and  slept  success.  Always  in  a hurry  to  make  that 


extra  dollar.  Always  looking  for  new  and  better  ways  to 
make  a good  impression,  or  make  an  extra  sale,  or  meet 
someone  important.  Then  to  them  the  end  gradually  justi- 
fied the  means.  Of  course,  once  they  were  caught,  they  had 
lots  of  time  to  think;  lots  of  time  they  never  knew  they  had 
before.  Lots  of  time  to  meditate  over  reaping  and  sowing, 
over  right  and  wrong,  over  the  value  of  truth  and  honesty; 
lots  of  time  to  repent  for  the  bent  principles  that  put  them 
behind  bars.  They’re  in  those  cells,  busy  man:  stop  in  some- 
time and  visit  them. 

Take  your  eyes  off  that  financial  page  of  the  paper  some- 
time. As  you’re  flying  along  on  that  jet  or  as  you’re  swish- 
ing along  on  that  commuter  train,  look  around.  Watch  those 
slum  areas  zip  past. 

If  you  ever  have  a spare  minute,  stop  off  in  one  of  those 
slum  areas,  busy  man.  Stop  off  and  be  amazed  at  how  many 
formerly  busy  executives  now  reside  there.  You’ll  find  men 
of  learning,  family  men  who  went  too  fast;  you’ll  find  them 
down  there  among  the  scum  of  the  city. 

They  were  in  a hurry  and  the  bottle  became  their  crutch. 
How  does  it  go,  busy  man?  The  man  takes  a drink;  then 
the  drink  takes  a drink;  then  the  drink  takes  the  man.  Maybe 
you  already  know  about  that,  busy  man.  But  stop  off  in  the 
slums  sometime  and  see  how  your  predecessors  ended  up. 
Might  open  your  eyes.  Pick  out  a comfortable  curb,  while 
you’re  in  the  slums.  Pick  it  out  and  reserve  it,  for  if  you 
keep  on  the  way  you’re  going,  you’ll  be  back  as  a perma- 
nent resident  one  of  these  days.  Think  it  over. 

“Too  busy  for  God”  is  the  first  principle  of  modern-day 
business.  But  then  you  already  know  that,  too,  don’t  you? 

And  taking  time  for  God  is  the  first  step  back  to  sanity 
and  healthy  adjustment  and  spiritual  stability.  Take  time, 
first  of  all,  above  all  other  demands,  for  God.  Pray  daily, 
never  miss  church,  read  that  dusty  Bible  you’ve  got  home 
there  somewhere,  and  find  a place  of  service  within  the 
church  family.  Then  you  go  ahead  and  be  as  busy  as  you 
want  to  be.  First  lead  your  family  in  being  a God-centered 
Christian  unit,  and  then  go  out  and  rush  to  your  heart  s 
content. 

“He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it”  (Mt.  10:39).  Have  you 
found  a busy  schedule  that  demands  all  that  is  you?  You 
are  in  a hurry  to  get  lost  if  you  have.  You’ve  found  a wheel 
to  put  your  shoulder  to  which  grasps  for  your  total  life.  If 
that’s  you,  then  you're  about  to  lose  your  life.  If  what 
you’ve  “found”  isn’t  Jesus,  then  you’ve  lost  the  core  of 
what  life  is  all  about. 

Think  it  over,  busy  man.  God  cares  very  much  how  you 
decide.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Now  or  Never 

I have  had  several  opportunities  lately  to  see  dramatized, 
before  my  eyes,  the  Mennonite  retreat  from  the  farm.  When 
rural  congregations  are  asked  how  many  of  their  families 
farm,  they  are  surprised,  first,  that  it  is  possible  to  count 
the  remaining  farm  families  in  a few  minutes,  and  second, 
the  person  counting  runs  out  of  farming  families  before  fin- 
gers— he  just  can’t  get  the  number  up  to  ten.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  question  is  sharpened  to,  How  many 
of  your  families  make  their  living  only  from  farming? 

It  came  through  to  me  like  a jolting  halt,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  that  we  have  now  just  about  raised  the  last  gen- 
eration of  Mennonite  farmers.  Think  about  it  yourself.  If  you 
have,  as  in  one  rural  congregation  of  nearly  three  hundred, 
less  than  a dozen  active  farmers,  and  if  less  than  half  of 
those  are  young  men,  what  is  the  statistical  likelihood  of 
sons  of  farmers  in  twenty  years?  The  answer  is  obvious. 

In  many  areas  of  the  Mennonite  Church  the  last  gen- 
eration of  Mennonite  farmers  is  being  raised  right  now.  I 
have  no  interest  here  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this  end 
of  an  era,  nor  to  make  a judgment  about  whether  what  is 
happening  is  good  or  bad.  I will  shed  no  tears,  though  I 
think  I could. 

Rather,  I must  call  attention  to  an  unequal  resource  we 
have  available  in  the  Mennonite  Church  today.  It  is  a re- 
source which  will  be  gone  tomorrow.  The  young  people 
raised  on  the  farm,  even  though  they  may  not  become 
farmers  themselves,  are  equipped  to  do  something  about 
world  hunger.  They  know  about  soil  testing,  fertilizer,  crop 
rotation,  drainage,  stock  breeding,  and  storage.  More  than 
all  this,  among  Mennonites  there  is  an  innate  love  for  the 
soil  that  drives  many  young  men  into  agriculturally  related 
businesses  when  farming  for  them  is  no  longer  feasible.  It 
is  extremely  hard  for  us  to  imagine  that  the  cover-all  image 
of  the  typical  Mennonite  man  is  fading. 

It  turns  out  that  presently  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
has  suddenly  become  colossal.  Some  statisticians  predict  that 
by  the  late  80  s there  will  be  more  people  than  food  poten- 
tial. Already  110,000  of  the  180,000  added  to  world  popu- 
lation daily  will  be  hungry. 

The  unproductive  land  in  hungry  nations  must  be  brought 
into  full  production.  Young  Mennonites  with  farming  ex- 
perience are  fitted  to  help.  The  Mennonite  Church  should 
develop  a crash  program  to  mobilize  as  much  of  its  re- 
maining agricultural  resources  as  possible.  Young  men  with 
experience  should  be  sent  as  agricultural  missionaries,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  church,  to  India,  Africa,  and  everywhere 
where  people  are  getting  hungrier.  Maybe  God  would  say 
to  the  denomination  as  He  says  to  individuals,  “I  was 
hungry  and  you  fed  me." 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


My  Prayer 

0 God , 

My  prayer  today 

Is  a prayer  of  confession. 

1 confess  that  too  long 

l have  allowed  my  wrongdoing 
To  keep  me  from  coming  to  You 
And  seeking  Your  forgiveness. 

I now  confess  my  pride 
In  refusing  to  face  You 
And  my  own  sinful  self. 

Grant , O God, 

That  l may  always  be  dissatisfied 
With  myself 

Until  I am  right  with  You. 

Amen. 


Walnut  Creek  Church 

The  Walnut  Creek  Church,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  was  founded  during 
the  Civil  War  in  1862  by  a liberal  segment  of  the  local  Amish  churches 
led  by  Bishop  “Groz  Mose  Miller,”  a leader  of  Amish  churches  begun  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  first  church  house  was  built  in  1862 
and  replaced  in  1896  by  the  present  building,  with  further  additions  and 
improvements  in  1908  and  1949.  Paul  R.  Miller  is  the  pastor  and  the 
membership  is  520. 
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Editorials 


Boycott  All  War-Toys  Games 


As  a parent  or  grandparent;  as  a godparent  or  Sunday 
school  teacher;  as  a Christian  who  is  concerned  about  the 
direction  in  which  the  world  is  heading — what  manner  of 
presents  do  you  intend  to  buy  for  the  small  fry  this  Christ- 
mas? 

There  are  many  types  of  toys  available.  You  can  equip  the 
child  of  your  choice  with  realistic  replicas  of  nearly  all  the 
military  machines  of  violence,  destruction,  and  discord  which 
the  human  mind  has  yet  been  able  to  devise. 

Your  child  can  know  the  thrill  of  launching  a tank  attack, 
of  scoring  a direct  hit,  of  operating  a gun  which  will  fire 
automatically  and  then  convert  into  a grenade  thrower. 

If  this  seems  a little  dull,  you  can  try  the  tank  that  blows 
apart,  and  as  our  correspondent  this  month  points  out,  one 
presumes  that  if  there  were  any  occupants  they  would  be 
blown  apart  too. 

What  really  concerns  us  is  the  attitude  toward  warfare  and 
violence  which  is  approvingly  fostered  by  the  manufacturers 
and  purveyors  of  these  so-called  toys. 

While  history  has  shown  that  warfare  has  sometimes  been 
proved  necessary  in  human  affairs,  no  one  has  presented  that 
it  has  been  anything  short  of  “pure  hell. 

Why  then,  when  all  our  efforts  in  the  world  today  are 
directed  toward  peace,  do  we  ingrain  in  our  children  the 
fantasy-glory  of  war?  Why  when  we  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Peace  do  we  fill  children’s  stockings  with  the  symbols  of  hell? 

Those  who  buy  these  toys  must  share  a portion  of  the 


responsibility.  Manufacturers  will  always  claim  that  they  pro- 
duce only  what  people  will  buy.  In  spite  of  religious  con- 
victions, store  owners  find  they  must  stock  these  toys  to  stay 
in  business  (at  least  that’s  what  they  tell  us).  The  answer 
seems  to  rest  with  the  man  in  the  street. 

We  believe  the  Christians  should  boycott  all  war-games 
toys.  Don’t  buy  them  yourself,  and  ask  your  friends  and 
relatives  not  to  buy  them  for  your  children.  Use  what  influ- 
ence you  have  to  persuade  other  parents  to  do  likewise. 

The  mens  and  women’s  organizations  of  the  various 
churches  could  well  join  forces  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the 
sale  of  such  toys  in  the  local  community.  If  they  don  t sell, 
you  won’t  see  them  on  the  market  another  year. 

If  some  of  you  reading  this  have  doubts,  we  refer  you  to 
the  TV  commercials  your  children  watch  with  their  afternoon 
programs.  If  you  make  a stand  on  this,  you  may  well  have 
opposition  in  your  home.  Why  not  stand  up  like  a parent  and 
take  it — our  youngsters  have  been  looking  for  parents  for 
a long  time! 

These  war  games  and  war  toys  are  no  contribution  toward 
a better  world,  and  we  believe  that’s  what  you  want  for  your 
children  and  their  children.  Why  not  make  a small  contri- 
bution to  the  cause?  No  so-called  war  toys — no  symbols  of 
hell — in  your  home  this  year. 


(Editorial  in  Canadian  Churchman,  national  paper  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada) 


A Challenge  to  Christlikeness 


A young  lady  came  to  her  college  counselor,  discouraged 
and  disillusioned.  The  counselor  asked,  “Can  you  specify 
any  one  thing  which  seems  to  be  the  center  of  your  prob- 
lem?’’ After  a long  pause  she  said,  “Christians,  I guess.” 
This  reminds  one  of  what  George  Bernard  Shaw  said,  “The 
trouble  with  Jesus  Christ  is  that  He  has  disciples.”  Another 
skeptic  says,  “I  could  believe  in  Christianity  if  I hadn’t  met 
so  many  who  said  they  were  Christians.” 

I remember  counseling  a young  person  some  years  ago 
who  had  difficulty  with  this  ever-present  problem  of  the 
claims  Christians  make  and  the  kind  of  lives  many  live. 
Finally  I said,  “Have  you,  in  your  lifetime,  met  some  who 
were  Christlike?  Yes,  she  said,  “I  do  know  a few  who 
really  live  the  way  I think  Christians  should.”  Then  I said, 
Think  about  these.  Do  not  let  yourself  become  too  absorbed 
with  those  who  do  not  really  represent  Christ.  Above  all, 
think  of  Christ  Himself.” 

One  day  Jesus  was  on  the  mountain  with  a few  of  His 
disciples.  The  rest  of  His  disciples  were  in  the  valley  seeking 
to  heal  the  young  man  possessed  of  a demon.  They  had  no 
success.  Finally  Jesus  arrived.  The  disciples  said,  “Ah,  here 


comes  Jesus.  We  cannot  cast  out  the  demon.  But  He  can. 
And  in  pointing  the  father,  son,  and  crowd  to  Jesus  a miracle 
was  performed. 

No  doubt  much  of  our  failure  flows  from  our  trying  to  do 
the  divine  work,  trying  to  live  the  Christ  life  without  His 
power  and  presence.  This  causes  others  to  see  us  and  to 
deny  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  somehow  when  we  point 
people  to  Christ,  the  miracle  happens.  And  we  ourselves 
become  more  like  Him. — D. 


Our  Basic  Need 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  need  of  the  world  is  not 
a new  ethic  or  a new  formula  for  international  relations.  The 
world  needs  a new  vision  of  Jesus.  The  cry  of  the  Greeks 
expresses  the  real  need  of  every  person  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, “Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus.”  There  is  too  much 
preaching  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  or  churchianity  with- 
out Christ.  He  still  stands  in  the  marketplace  of  life  saying, 
If  I be  lifted  up  . . . I will  draw  all  men  unto  me.” — D. 
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Committed  To  Be  God's  People 


By  David  Augsburger 


On  June  4,  in  the  grip  of  unbearable  tensions,  in  the 
heat  of  unquenchable  passions,  Israeli  men — grown,  hard- 
ened men — wept. 

The  barrage  of  threats  from  surrounding  countries  vowing 
their  extermination  had  forged  a white-hot  passion  for  de- 
fense or  offense.  Now  they  cried  from  frustration,  wrung 
their  hands  in  exasperation,  in  the  cold  fear  that  they  would 
be  forced  to  await  their  doom. 

Forced  to  wait  by  the  slow  motion  of  committees,  the 
hesitancy  of  diplomacy,  the  pressure  of  world  opinion.  Al- 
ready, they  were  committed — totally — to  act.  Dynamically 
committed  like  a tightly  coiled  spring.  Prepared,  passionate, 
pledged  to  live  on  a crisis  basis. 

Commitment  in  any  moment  of  impending  disaster  calls 
men  to  live  on  a crisis  basis. 

Crisis  an  Incentive 

In  a time  of  national  crisis  every  person  and  resource  is 
mobilized,  committed.  A doctor  in  an  epidemic  lives  on  a 
crisis  basis.  A family  in  financial  straits,  a home  in  the  grip 
of  illness,  a community  in  emergency  all  live  on  a crisis  ba- 
sis. If  this  be  true,  should  it  not  be  so  with  Christians  in  the 
midst  of  a dying  world?  Should  we  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
live  on  the  basis  of  crisis?  Crisis,  an  incentive  to  coiled  com- 
mitment? 

Yes,  “now  it  is  high  time  to  awake.  . . .”  Yes,  “lift  up  your 
eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  . . . white.  . . .”  Yes,  there  are 
compounding  crises  calling  us — whether  it  be  our  crises- 
racked  world,  a soon-returning  Christ,  the  imminent  end  of 
time,  or  the  crisis  of  eternal  destiny. 

Watching  people  streaming  through  O’ Hare  airport,  I feel 
that  sensitive  tug  of  the  Spirit.  The  passion  for  men  which 
He  inspires  within  us.  His  compassionate  concern.  He  makes 
us  care.  About  men.  All  men.  And  suddenly  my  heart  is  re- 
belling against  the  obvious.  “Oh,  no,  God,”  it  cries,  “it  cannot 
be  that  these,  all  these  men  will  never  know.  Oh,  they  may 
hear  of  You  with  the  beat  of  sound  waves  on  the  eardrum, 
but  not  with  the  ears  of  the  heart.  Will  they  never  know 
what  it  means  to  share  life  in  Jesus  Christ?  O God,  it  cannot 
be  that  they  will  all  be  lost.”  Yet,  I must  face  truth.  But  oh, 
the  responsibility! 

We  must  communicate  Christ  to  them.  That  crisis  alone  is 
incentive  enough  to  commit  us  to  be  God’s  people  today.  To- 


David  Augsburger,  speaker  for  the  Mennonite  Hour,  delivered  this  message  at  the 
annual  Mission  Board  meeting,  Hesston,  Kan.,  June  25,  1967. 


day  in  this  world,  in  our  time.  This  vast  incentive  must  call 
us  to  examine  the  commitments  we  have  made  in  life,  espe- 
cially the  deep  unspoken  commitments  that  order  our  daily 
living. 

All  of  us  commit  our  lives  deliberately,  or  life  has  a way  of 
doing  the  committing  for  us.  We  can  awake  to  discover  com- 
mitments we  would  have  never  planned  or  chosen.  One  can- 
not be  noncommittal  about  life.  There  is  the  pressure  of  too 
many  trivial  but  tyrannical  commitments,  molding  and  squeez- 
ing the  value  out  of  life.  As  God’s  people  we  must  eliminate 
even  the  good,  from  the  good  choose  the  best,  and  among 
these  determine  the  truly  important  if  we  are  to  serve  the 
ultimate.  Does  not  the  incentive  of  crisis  call  us,  prod  us, 
goad  us,  toward  this  goal?  Yes,  crisis  can  be  the  incentive, 
the  external  stimulus,  which  goads  us  toward  the  goal.  Which 
calls  us  to  live  on  a crisis  basis. 

The  Imperative  Is  Christ 

But  it  is  not  the  imperative.  The  incentive  is  crisis  but  the 
imperative  is  Christ.  Not  external  stimuli,  but  an  internal 
Spirit.  We  are  committed  to  be  God’s  people  because  God 
grips  our  lives.  We  have  discovered  life  anew — with  a new 
tone,  a new  style  of  life.  God’s  kind  of  life.  We  are  God-pos- 
sessed men  and  women.  We  choose  to  live  on  the  crisis  basis 
of  commitment  because  of  what  we  are  becoming  in  Christ. 
This  is  why  our  fundamental  commitment  of  life  must  be  to 
be  God’s  people. 

Every  life  is  structured  by  a fundamental  commitment  in 
which  all  other  commitments  nest.  All  of  life — its  value,  its 
quality,  its  character — is  determined  by  the  fundamental  com- 
mitment. Are  we  confident  that  our  fundamental  commitment 
is  to  Jesus  Christ? 

A commitment  that  is  truly  fundamental  is  not  an  ethe- 
real abstraction,  a generality — it  is  concrete.  Visible.  Apparent 
in  all  the  secondary  commitments. 

Commitment  is  an  up-to-date  prayer  list. 

Commitment  is  sore  knees. 

Commitment  is  time  to  listen  to  others. 

Commitment  is  gladly  doing  without  pie — or  praise. 

Commitment  is  Robert  Friesen  introducing  a neighbor  to 
Jesus  Christ;  it  is  Mark  Lehman  in  community  renewal;  it  is 
the  percentage  of  giving  on  Andrew  Shelly’s  income  tax  re- 
turn, or  Nelson  Litwiller  reminding  you,  “Take  your  cross; 
carry  it.” 

Commitment  is  a life  on  voluntary  crisis  basis. 

Commitment  is  letting  the  shape  of  Christ  emerge  from 
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your  life.  In  the  unique  way  Christ  lives  through  you.  In  His 
creatively  sacrificial  servanthood.  It  is  not  realized  in  borrow- 
ing another’s  working  plan,  copying  his  best  gimmick,  being 
“in”  on  the  newest  churchy  fads.  We  have  had  a long  history 
of  dashing  from  gimmick  to  gimmick  and  fad  to  fad.  And  if 
our  meeting  together  has  been  only  proliferated  fads,  it  will 
have  been  in  vain — worthless!  Rather  than  copy  or  borrow 
ideas  lavishly,  or  imitate  the  success  formulae  of  others,  let 
us  go  pledging  ourselves  to  be  God’s  partners  in  re-creation. 

What  could  we  do  with  Saul’s  armor  anyway? 

We  need  the  creative  weapons  of  the  Spirit,  even  if  they 
look  like  only  a handful  of  pebbles.  The  creativity  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  make  of  us  what  God  needs  where  we  live. 
Creative  witness  is  not  a matter  of  plagiarizing,  but  of  dis- 
covering the  incisive  leadership  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is 
originality.  It  was  He  who  created  an  ordered  universe  out  of 
chaos.  It  is  He  who  has  brought  order  and  meaning  out  of 
the  confusion  of  our  lives.  He  is  the  creative  Spirit  whose  re- 
creation within  and  through  us  is  constant.  The  creativity 
must  be  His,  the  credit  His. 

We  must  yield  to  His  working  in  His  own  way.  The  wind 
of  the  Spirit  blows  where  He  chooses.  He  may  not  choose  us 
"to  be  seen.  He  may  choose  to  work  through  someone  far 
“less  likely  to  succeed”  that  the  glory  may  be  evidently  His, 
not  ours. 

He  may  be  sending  us  back  to  be  only  a spark  to  ignite  the 
tinder  waiting  there. 

He  may  be  sending  us  back  to  be  behind-the-scenes  war- 
riors to  pray  doors  open.  Or  to  pray  that  He  will  release  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  lie  dormant  in  every  member  of  our 
fellowships,  that  all  of  us  together,  in  the  diversity  of  gifts 
that  the  Spirit  gives,  may  complement  one  another  within  the 
fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ,  completing  the  fullness  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  So  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be  present,  prominent, 
and  preeminent  in  each  of  our  fellowships. 

The  Diversity  of  Gifts 

This  diversity  of  gifts  can  liberate  our  fellowships  to  minis- 
ter to  all  the  needs  of  man.  These  needs  vary  from  commu- 
nity to  community,  class  to  class,  person  to  person.  In  the 
inner  city,  there  is  need  for  far  more  than  the  simple  word. 
We  go  with  love  and  compassion  that  cares  and  helps,  which 
serves,  witnesses,  and  works  to  show  that  the  gospel  of  Christ 
cares  about  both  man  and  his  community.  In  suburbia  the 
next  logical  step  may  be  to  introduce  Jesus  Christ,  and  this 
is  our  ultimate  goal — that  men  may  know  Him! 

In  the  past,  we  too  easily  felt  that  proclaiming  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  a matter  of  words.  Now  we  have  recoiled; 
some  insist  it  be  solely  by  action.  Could  it  be  that  the  unbe- 
lief of  either  is  equally  serious?  Who  can  divorce  action,  deed 


from  the  Word?  Who  can  ignore  either  the  service  of  introduc- 
ing men  to  Christ’s  life,  or  the  service  of  social  and  economic 
assistance?  The  gospel  is  essentially  personal  but  inescapably 
social. 

We  minister  to  man  in  his  predicament,  be  the  problems 
social,  economic,  or  spiritual.  In  all,  sharing  as  Christ  shared, 
serving  as  He  served,  loving,  giving  as  servants  of  the  Ser- 
vant. He  compels  us  to  care  about  the  plate  left  empty  by 
deprivation  as  well  as  the  empty  heart,  about  the  spirit  made 
empty  by  discrimination  as  well  as  the  empty  soul. 

We  go  committed  to  be  God’s  people,  in  compassion  and 
concern;  to  care  and  love,  to  suffer,  to  bleed,  and  to  give  our- 
selves, “to  spend,  though  it  be  blood,  and  spare  not,  to  live 
sacrificially  on  the  crisis  basis  of  commitment. 

Abroad  or  at  home,  the  task  is  identical.  Go,  discover  how 
the  creative  Spirit  will  make  us  God’s  people.  Go,  learn  the 
language  of  our  world,  the  language  of  heart  and  soul  as  well 
as  speech;  learn  the  customs,  the  culture,  the  background, 
the  motivating  drives;  identify  sincerely  with  man  in  his  frus- 
trations; live,  share,  and  then  speak  that  they  may  hear  the 
call  of  Christ  in  their  own  language-of-the-heart. 

The  identical  sacrifice  is  asked  of  all.  Whether  we  serve  in 
a new  nation-home  or  our  native  culture.  We  are  called  to 
be  God’s  people,  thoroughly  and  completely  in  all  of  life, 
actions,  and  words — from  the  small  unconscious  expressions  of 
our  spirits  to  the  planned  communications  that  demonstrate 
conviction  and  commitment  in  life. 

As  we  go,  we  must  affirm  that  God’s  people  dare  not  doubt 
that  God  can  do  a mighty  work  through  any  one  of  us. 

We  are  God’s  people.  We  go  to  live  it.  To  let  God  live  with- 
in us.  We  go  committed,  committed  to  be  God’s.  □ 


Renewal 

By  Barbara  E.  Shisler 

The  withered  brownness  of  my  branch 
Attests  to  days  of  choking  drought; 
Parched,  dusty  leaves  are  seeking  ways 
To  fresh  springs  of  more  fruitful  days. 

Sweet  crystal  waters  found  anew. 

The  vibrant  stream  flows  glad  and  free. 
Into  my  thirsty  bough  life  pours. 

As,  joyously,  I drink  of  Thee. 
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What  Is  Poverty? 


By  Jo  Goodwin  Parker 


You  ask  me,  “What  is  poverty?”  Listen  to  me.  Here  I am, 
dirty,  smelly,  and  with  no  “proper”  underwear  on  and  with 
the  stench  of  my  rotting  teeth  near  you.  I will  tell  you.  Lis- 
ten to  me.  Listen  without  pity.  I cannot  use  your  pity.  Lis- 
ten with  understanding.  Put  yourself  in  my  dirty,  worn-out, 
ill-fitting  shoes,  and  hear  me. 

Poverty  is  getting  up  every  morning  from  a dirt-  and  ill- 
ness-stained mattress.  The  sheets  have  long  since  been  used 
for  diapers.  Poverty  is  living  in  a smell  that  never  leaves. 
This  is  a smell  of  urine,  sour  milk,  and  spoiling  food  some- 
times joined  with  the  strong  smell  of  long-cooked  onions. 
Onions  are  cheap.  If  you  have  smelled  this  smell,  you  did 
not  know  how  it  came.  It  is  the  smell  of  the  outdoor  privy. 
It  is  the  smell  of  young  children  who  cannot  walk  the  long 
dark  way  in  the  night.  It  is  the  smell  of  the  mattresses 
where  years  of  “accidents”  have  happened.  It  is  the  smell  of 
the  milk  which  has  gone  sour  because  the  refrigerator  long 
has  not  worked  and  it  costs  money  to  get  it  fixed.  It  is  the 
smell  of  rotting  garbage.  I could  bury  it,  but  where  is  the 
shovel?  Shovels  cost  money. 

Poverty  is  being  tired.  I have  always  been  tired.  When  the 
last  baby  came,  they  told  me  at  the  hospital  that  I had 
chronic  anemia  caused  from  poor  diet  and  a bad  case  of 
worms  and  that  I needed  a corrective  operation.  I listened 
politely — the  poor  are  always  polite.  The  poor  always  lis- 
ten. They  don’t  say  that  there  is  no  money  for  iron  pills 
or  better  food  or  worm  medicine.  The  idea  of  an  operation 
is  frightening  and  costs  so  much  that,  if  I had  dared,  I 
would  have  laughed.  Who  takes  care  of  my  children?  Re- 
covery from  an  operation  takes  a long  time.  I have  three 
children.  When  I left  them  with  “Granny”  the  last  time  I 
had  a job,  I came  home  to  find  the  baby  covered  with  fly 
specks,  and  a diaper  that  had  not  been  changed  since  I left. 


This  vivid  description  of  poverty  was  presented  at  the  Hillsborough  County 
(Florida)  Teacher  Training  Institute  for  Adult  Basic  Education.  It  has  been  distributed 
also  by  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Adult  Basic  Education. 


When  the  dried  diaper  came  off,  bits  of  my  baby’s  flesh  came 
with  it.  My  other  child  was  playing  with  a sharp  bit  of  bro- 
ken glass,  and  my  oldest  was  playing  alone  at  the  edge  of  a 
lake.  I made  $22  a week,  and  a good  nursery  school  costs 
$20  a week  for  three  children.  I quit  my  job. 

Poverty  is  dirt.  In  your  clean  clothes  coming  from  your  clean 
house,  you  say,  “Anybody  can  be  clean.”  Let  me  explain 
about  housekeeping  with  no  money.  For  breakfast  I give  my 
children  grits  with  no  oleo  or  corn  bread  without  eggs  or 
oleo.  This  does  not  use  up  many  dishes.  What  dishes  there 
are,  I wash  in  cold  water  and  with  no  soap.  Even  the  cheap- 
est soap  has  to  be  saved  for  the  baby’s  diapers.  Look  at  my 
hands,  so  cracked  and  red.  Once  I saved  for  two  months  to 
buy  a jar  of  vaseline  for  my  hands  and  the  baby’s  diaper 
rash.  When  I had  saved  enough,  I went  to  buy  it,  and  the 
price  had  gone  up  two  cents.  The  baby  and  I suffered  on. 
I have  to  decide  every  day  if  I can  bear  to  put  my  cracked, 
sore  hands  into  the  cold  water  and  strong  soap. 

But  you  ask,  “Why  not  hot  water?”  Fuel  costs  money.  If 
you  have  a wood  fire,  it  costs  money.  If  you  burn  electricity, 
it  costs  money.  Hot  water  is  a luxury.  I do  not  have  luxuries. 
I know  you  will  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  how  young  I 
am.  I look  so  much  older.  My  back  has  been  bent  over  the 
washtubs  every  day  for  so  long  that  I cannot  remember  when 
I ever  did  anything  else.  Every  night  I wash  every  stitch  my 
school-age  child  has  on  and  just  hope  her  clothes  will  be  dry 
by  morning. 

Poverty  is  staying  up  all  night  on  cold  nights  to  watch  the 
fire,  knowing  that  one  spark  on  the  newspaper  covering  the 
walls  means  that  your  sleeping  children  die  in  flames.  In 
summer,  poverty  is  watching  gnats  and  flies  devour  your 
baby’s  tears  when  he  cries.  The  screens  are  torn,  and  you 
pay  so  little  rent  that  you  know  they  will  never  be  fixed. 

Poverty  means  insects  in  your  food,  in  your  nose,  in  your 
eyes,  and  crawling  over  you  when  you  sleep.  Poverty  is 
hoping  it  never  rains  because  diapers  won’t  dry  when  it 
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rains  and  soon  you  are  using  newspapers.  Poverty  is  seeing 
your  children  forever  with  runny  noses.  Paper  handkerchiefs 
cost  money,  and  all  your  rags  you  need  for  other  things. 
Even  more  costly  are  antihistamines.  Poverty  is  cooking  with- 
out food  and  cleaning  without  soap. 

Poverty  is  asking  for  help.  Have  you  ever  had  to  ask  for 
help,  knowing  your  children  will  suffer  unless  you  get  it? 
Think  about  asking  for  a loan  from  a relative,  if  this  is  the 
only  way  you  can  imagine  asking  for  help.  1 will  tell  you  how 
it  feels.  You  find  out  where  the  office  is  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  visit.  You  circle  that  block  four  or  five  times.  Think- 
ing of  your  children,  you  go  in.  Everyone  is  very  busy. 
Finally,  someone  comes  out,  and  you  tell  her  you  need  help. 
That  never  is  the  person  you  need  to  see.  You  go  see  anoth- 
er person,  and  after  spilling  the  whole  shame  of  your  poverty 
all  over  the  desk  between  you,  you  find  that  this  isnt  the 
right  office  after  all — you  must  repeat  the  whole  process,  and 
it  never  is  any  easier  at  the  next  place. 

You  have  asked  for  help,  and,  after  all  it  has  cost  you, 
you  are  again  told  to  wait.  You  are  told  why,  but  you  don't 
really  hear  because  of  the  red  cloud  of  shame  and  the  rising 
black  cloud  of  despair. 

Poverty  is  remembering.  It  is  remembering  quitting  school 
in  junior  high  because  “nice  children  had  been  so  cruel 
about  my  clothes  and  my  smell.  The  attendance  officer  came. 
My  mother  told  him  I was  pregnant.  I wasn  t,  but  she 
thought  that  I could  get  a job  and  help  out.  I had  jobs  off 
and  on,  but  never  long  enough  to  learn  anything.  Mostly  I 
remember  being  married.  I was  so  young  then,  f am  still 
young.  For  a time,  we  had  all  the  things  you  have.  There 
was  a little  house  in  another  town,  with  hot  water  and 
everything.  Then  my  husband  lost  his  job.  There  was  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  a while  and  what  few  jobs  I could 
get.  Soon  all  our  nice  things  were  repossessed  and  we  moved 
back  here.  I was  pregnant  then. 

This  house  didn  t look  so  bad  when  we  first  moved  in. 
Every  week  it  gets  worse.  Nothing  is  ever  fixed.  We  now 
had  no  money.  There  were  a few  odd  jobs  for  my  husband, 
but  everything  went  for  food  then,  as  it  does  now.  I don’t 
know  how  we  lived  through  three  years  and  three  babies, 
but  we  did.  I’ll  tell  you  something.  After  the  last  baby  1 
destroyed  my  marriage.  It  had  been  a good  one,  but  could 
you  keep  on  bringing  children  into  this  dirt?  Did  you  ever 
think  how  much  it  costs  for  any  kind  of  birth  control?  I knew 
my  husband  was  leaving  the  day  he  left,  but  there  were  no 
good-byes  between  us.  I hope  he  has  been  able  to  climb 
out  of  this  mess  somewhere.  He  never  could  hope  to,  with  us 
to  drag  him  down. 

That’s  when  I asked  for  help.  When  I got  it,  you  know 
how  much  it  was?  It  was,  and  is,  $78  a month  for  the  four 
of  us;  that  is  all  I ever  can  get.  Now  you  know  why  there  is 
no  soap,  no  needles  and  thread,  no  hot  water,  no  aspirin, 
no  worm  medicine,  no  hand  cream,  no  shampoo.  None  of 
these  things  forever  and  ever  and  ever.  So  that  you  can 
see  clearly,  I pay  $20  a month  rent,  and  most  of  the  rest 
goes  for  food.  For  grits  and  cornmeal  and  rice  and  milk  and 


beans.  I try  my  best  to  use  only  the  minimum  electricity.  If 
I use  more,  there  is  that  much  less  for  food. 

Poverty  is  looking  into  a black  future.  Your  children  wont 
play  with  my  boys.  They  will  turn  to  other  boys  who  steal  to 
get  what  they  want.  I can  already  see  them  behind  the  bars 
of  their  prison  instead  of  behind  the  bars  of  my  poverty.  Or 
they  will  turn  to  the  freedom  of  alcohol  or  drugs  and  find 
themselves  enslaved.  And  my  daughter?  At  best,  there  is  for 
her  a life  like  mine. 

But  you  say  to  me,  "There  are  schools.  Yes,  there  are 
schools.  My  children  have  no  extra  books,  no  magazines,  no 
extra  pencils  or  crayons  or  paper,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
they  do  not  have  health.  They  have  worms;  they  have  infec- 
tions; they  have  pinkeye  all  summer.  They  do  not  sleep  well 
on  the  floor  or  with  me  in  my  one  bed.  They  do  not  suffer 
from  hunger,  my  $78  keeps  us  alive,  but  they  do  suffer  from 
malnutrition.  Oh,  yes,  1 do  remember  what  1 was  taught 
about  health  in  school.  It  doesn't  do  much  good.  In  some 
places  there  is  a surplus  commodities  program.  Not  here.  The 
county  said  that  it  cost  too  much.  There  is  a school  lunch 
program,  but  I have  two  children  who  will  already  be 
damaged  by  the  time  they  get  to  school. 

But  you  say  to  me,  “There  are  health  clinics.  Yes,  there 
are  health  clinics,  and  they  are  in  the  towns.  I live  out  here 
eight  miles  from  town.  I can  walk  that  far  (even  if  it  is  six- 
teen miles  both  ways),  but  can  my  little  children?  My  neigh- 
bor will  take  me  in  when  he  goes,  but  he  expects  to  be  paid, 
one  way  or  another.  I bet  you  know  my  neighbor.  He  is 
that  large  man  who  spends  his  time  at  the  gas  station,  the 
barbershop,  and  the  corner  store  complaining  about  the  gov- 
ernment spending  money  on  the  immoral  mothers  of  illegit- 
imate children. 

Poverty  is  an  acid  that  drips  on  pride  until  all  pride  is  worn 
away.  Poverty  is  a chisel  that  chips  on  honor  until  honor  is 
worn  away.  Some  of  you  say  that  you  would  do  something  in 
my  situation,  and  maybe  you  would  for  the  first  week  or  the 
first  month,  but  for  year  after  year  after  year? 

Even  the  poor  can  dream.  A dream  of  a time  when  there 
is  money.  Money  for  the  right  kinds  of  food,  for  worm  medi- 
cine, for  iron  pills,  for  toothbrushes,  for  hand  cream,  for  a 
hammer  and  nails  and  a bit  of  screening,  for  a shovel,  for  a 
bit  of  paint,  for  some  sheeting,  for  needles  and  thread.  Money 
to  pay  in  money  for  a trip  to  town.  And,  oh,  money  for  hot 
water  and  money  for  soap.  A dream  of  when  asking  for  help 
does  not  eat  away  the  last  bit  of  pride.  When  the  office  you 
visit  is  as  nice  as  the  offices  of  other  governmental  agencies, 
when  there  are  enough  workers  to  help  you  quickly,  when 
workers  do  not  quit  in  defeat  and  despair.  When  you  have  to 
tell  your  story  to  only  one  person,  and  that  person  can  send 
you  for  other  help  and  you  don’t  have  to  prove  your  poverty 
over  and  over  and  over  again. 

I have  come  out  of  my  despair  to  tell  you  this.  Remember 
I did  not  come  from  another  place  or  another  time.  Others 
like  me  are  all  around  you.  Look  at  us  with  an  angry  heart, 
anger  that  will  help  you  help  me.  Anger  that  will  let  you 
tell  of  me.  The  poor  are  always  silent.  Can  you  be  silent  too?  □ 
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"Intelligent  Prayer” 


By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 


You  hear  it  at  prayer  meetings,  often  at  women's  meetings. 
It  goes  like  this:  Mrs.  A (or  Mr.  B,  or  Brother  and  Sister  C) 
has  some  difficult  problems.  Let  us  all  pray  for  her  (him, 
them). 

Can  you  tell  us  a little  bit  about  the  problems,  so  that  we 
can  all  pray  more  intelligently? 

Thank  you.  Sister  X.  I'm  sure  we  can  pray  about  it  more 
intelligently  now. 

What  do  you  mean,  “to  pray  intelligently  ? Do  you  think 
we  have  to  tell  the  Lord  the  details  of  the  problem?  Forget 
it;  He  knows  them  already.  Or  that  we  need  to  tell  Him 
what  to  do  about  it?  He  knows  that  too. 

When  those  four  fellows  literally  raised  the  roof  to  get 
their  friend  to  Jesus,  they  only  brought  him  there.  They 
didn’t  tell  the  Lord  what  was  wrong,  or  what  to  do.  Suppose 
they  had  said,  “Lord,  this  guy  is  sick  from  eating  too  many 
saturated  fats  and  drinking  too  much  reconstituted  wine.  He 
needs  a pill  and  a purge,  and  some  good  advice  about  his 
future  diet.’ 

If  we’d  been  there,  that’s  what  we’d  have  said.  That’s 
the  way  we  “pray  intelligently.”  We  figure  out  in  our  own 
minds  what  the  trouble  is  and  what  the  remedy  is.  Then  we 
ask  God  to  use  His  power  to  do  our  bidding. 

That  isn’t  what  these  four  friends  did.  They  didn’t  know 
what  their  friend  needed.  They  knew  they  didn’t  know.  But 
they  knew  Jesus,  and  they  knew  that  Jesus  knew. 

So  they  got  together  and  they  brought  him  to  Jesus.  It 
was  a kind  of  “praying  for  him.”  It  took  some  effort  on  their 
part;  it  took  some  compassion;  it  took  some  love.  They 
couldn  t help  him  themselves;  so  they  took  him  to  Jesus. 
They  were  “praying  with  the  understanding.”  They  went 
as  far  as  they  could. 

And  when  the  Lord  dealt  with  him,  He  didn  t start  with 
the  obvious.  He  forgave  the  man’s  sins.  Nothing  dramatic 
happened,  nothing  that  you  could  see.  The  man  still  lay  on 
his  pallet.  He  still  twitched  with  the  palsy.  The  Sadducees 
were  indignant;  the  Pharisees  were  scandalized.  And  no  doubt 
the  four  friends  were  disappointed. 

Here  we’ve  carried  him  all  this  way;  we’ve  torn  up  the 
roof;  we’ve  done  all  we  can.  We’ve  made  this  journey  at 
considerable  expense  to  ourselves,  and  our  friend  is  not 
healed.  Maybe  we  just  didn’t  “pray  intelligently. 
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Maybe  they  thought  they  knew  “all”  about  their  friend. 
They  had  thought  it  all  through;  they  knew  all  the  details; 
they  could  “pray  intelligently.” 

Who  says  we  have  to  know  all  about  a problem  before  we 
can  pray  about  it?  The  Word  of  God  doesn  t say  so.  In  fact, 
the  Bible  says  that  we  cannot  know  except  “in  part.  We 
are  so  wise  in  our  own  eyes.  We  think  we  know  what  is  best. 
But  the  Apostle  Paul  writes  that  even  “God’s  foolishness  is 
wiser  than  men’s  wisdom.  How  much  more,  then,  His  wis- 
dom! 

So  Jesus  knew  that  man  needed  bodily  healing.  But  it 
was  not  the  first  and  most  urgent  need.  He  needed  healing 
for  his  spirit,  forgiveness  for  things  not  even  his  friends  knew 
about.  They  couldn’t  pray  about  something  they  didn  t know 
about.  But  they  brought  him  to  Jesus. 

Jesus  saw  the  problem,  knew  the  need,  gave  the  answer. 
Not  because  somebody  "prayed  intelligently.  But  just  be- 
cause they  brought  him  into  the  Presence. 

Our  problems  are  too  big  and  too  complex  and  too  ob- 
scure for  us  to  know  all  the  details.  The  world  with  its 
wickedness  and  violence,  the  church  with  its  divisiveness  and 
indifference,  our  friends  and  loved  ones  with  their  needs  and 
heartaches,  even  our  own  hearts  with  dark  wells  of  shadows 
in  their  depths — who  can  know  them? 

We  don  t know,  and  we  don  t need  to  know.  The  Holy 
Spirit  knows.  He  isn’t  going  to  reveal  all  these  things  to  us 
so  that  we  can  “pray  intelligently.”  The  Word  of  God  makes 
little  of  man’s  intelligence  in  prayer  which  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  exercise.  “We  do  not  know,”  says  Rom.  8:26,  27, 
“even  what  to  pray  for;  but  the  Spirit  himself  pleads  for  us 
with  sighs  too  deep  for  words.  And  he  who  searches  our 
hearts  knows  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  who  intercedes  for  God’s 
own  people  in  God’s  own  way.” 

If  we  want  the  best  for  our  friends  and  loved  ones,  we  ll 
have  to  stop  deciding  what  is  the  best.  We  ll  have  to  stop 
judging  God’s  answers  by  human  reason,  stop  comparing 
heaven’s  doings  with  earth’s  standards,  stop  challenging  eter- 
nity’s logic  by  time’s  expediency. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  “pray  intelligently.”  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  writes,  “I  will  pray  with  my  spirit,  and  I will  also 
pray  with  my  intelligence.”  Those  four  friends  of  the  palsied 
man  certainly  prayed  with  their  intelligence.  Further,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  used  in  bringing  the  answer  to  their 
prayer.  But  they  knew  when  they  had  gone  their  limit.  They 
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brought  the  man  to  Jesus  and  then  they  got  out  of  His  way. 

That’s  the  way  we  should  pray,  doing  all  we  can,  going 
as  far  as  we  can.  And  when  we  have  reached  that  place 
where  we  can  no  longer  pray  with  our  “understanding,” 
when  nothing  seems  clear  to  the  mind,  when  darkness  and 
confusion  seem  still  to  rule — have  courage.  For  it  is  then 
that  “The  Spirit  hastens  to  help  us  in  our  weakness”!  You 
have  brought  your  problems  to  Jesus;  you  have  “prayed 
intelligently.”  Now  yield  yourself  to  the  Spirit  who  inter- 
cedes, and  get  out  of  His  way  with  your  homemade  solu- 
tions. 

And  prayer  will  be  answered.  We  may  not  see  anything 
dramatic.  God  often  works  behind  the  scenes.  Those  four 
friends  could  not  see  with  their  eyes  the  absolution  which 
Jesus  gave  the  sick  man.  But  when  God  is  working,  the 
evidence  will  appear.  Healings  will  occur.  Bodies,  souls, 
minds  will  be  healed.  Homes  will  be  healed;  families  will  be 
healed;  churches  will  be  healed.  Even  governments  and  na- 
tions will  be  healed.  When  God  s people  really  “pray  in- 
telligently,” miracles  of  healings  will  be  daily  fare.  And 
the  only  “intelligent”  approach  to  prayer  is,  bring  it  to  the 
Lord  in  the  Spirit,  who  intercedes  “in  God’s  own  way.”  □ 


Fred  Prays 

By  Paul  W.  Nisly 

It  was  a strange  situation.  An  awkward  situation.  I was 
embarrassed. 

You  see,  we  had  come  to  help  Fred.  Or  at  least  visit  him. 

Fred  was  the  cook  at  the  rescue  mission.  Good  cook,  they 
said.  Dependable.  But  he  had  been  feeling  a certain  pain  in 
his  back — leading  to  an  aching  all  over.  Then  one  day  when 
he  tried  to  leave  the  dinner  table,  he  couldn  t.  His  back 
seemed  to  be  frozen.  Slipped  disk  the  doctor  said,  although 
he  didn’t  X-ray  the  back. 

So  Fred  was  bedfast.  Actually  at  first  he  couldn’t  even 
stand  the  soft  bed  and  just  lay  on  the  floor.  But  some  kind- 
hearted  person  slipped  a piece  of  plyboard  between  springs 
and  mattress.  Now  he  could  rest — although  uncomfortably — 
on  his  bed. 

When  we  went  to  see  Fred,  he  was  lying  on  his  right  side 
spooning  in  food  with  his  left  hand.  (He  appeared  to  be 
right-handed.)  It  wasn  t hard  to  see  that  Fred  was  miserable. 
He  could  hardly  eat  because  he  couldn’t  sit  up,  and  his 
propped-on-arm  position  looked  most  uncomfortable  despite 
a wide  supporting  belt  around  his  lower  back.  We  three 
men  stood  around  stupidly,  wishing  there  were  a way  we 
could  help  him. 

But  we  didn’t  know  how  to  help;  so  we  asked  about  his 
mishap.  Then  we  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  medical 
doctors,  chiropractors,  and  osteopaths. 

Before  long  we  heard  people  singing;  so  we  turned  to  go. 
We  wanted  to  present  a program  to  the  newly  fed  derelicts 


downstairs.  Poor  guys — they  sure  needed  help. 

So  we  turned  to  hurry  downstairs  to  sing,  pray,  read  the 
Bible,  hear  a sermon.  We  didn’t  want  to  be  late. 

But  as  we  nervously  left,  Fred  called,  “Couldn’t  we  at 
least  have  prayer  before  you  go?”  He  was  the  bad  guy. 
The  sinner.  But  saved.  And  he  asked  us  to  pray.  We  forgot. 

An  awkward  situation.  □ 

To  All  the  Generous 

By  Henry  J.  Helmuth  Brethren  . . . 

“We  decided  to  go  without  dessert  one  night  every  week, 
and  send  the  money  to  MCC  for  relief  work.”  In  this  world 
of  starving  people  that  surely  is  a worthy  cause.  How  I ad- 
mire real  sacrifice!  We  all  like  to  eat — and  plenty,  too.  And 
just  to  hear  dessert  mentioned — pie,  ice  cream,  cheese  cake 
(or  is  that  dessert — I forget),  pudding  (missionary’s  thrift 
special).  ...  To  go  without  either  of  these  one  night  every 
week;  that’s  what  I call  self-denial.  Others  have  done  it  and 
so  can  I.  That  way  I can  suffer  with  the  underfed,  the 
undernourished.  Those  starving  from  the  hunger  of — of — of 
— dessert. 

Now  talking  this  over  with  my  wife,  she  reminds  me  of 
the  real  purpose  of  dessert.  Something  sweet  cuts  the  appetite 
(two  servings  of  the  main  meal  heaped  high  is  just  the  appe- 
tizer). So  doing  without  dessert  one  night  every  week  teach- 
es me  to  suffer  with  those  who  never  know  what  a satisfying 
feeling  really  means.  I’ll  gladly  suffer  with  them  one  night  a 
week. 

But  there’s  something  that  bothers  me  just  a bit.  We 
sometimes  give  to  the  Lord  what’s  left  over.  I believe  the 
Lord  wants  the  firstfruits  (of  course  I’m  not  thinking  about 
doing  without  the  main  meal  one  night  a week).  One  sleeps 
better  on  a full  stomach.  That’s  a well-known  fact.  Well, 
we’re  talking  about  dessert  and  dessert  is  essential.  But  sort 
of  an  extra,  too. 

There’s  an  exception  to  this  idea  of  giving  the  Lord  what's 
left  over.  The  principle  of  leaving  the  best  til  last  very  def- 
initely applies  here.  I mean  to  say  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  coin.  And  my  going  without  dessert  one  night  every 
week  not  only  affects  the  coin.  It  relieves  my  bloated 
stomach.  Thanks,  Lord,  for  letting  me  participate  in  real 
suffering.  Amen.” 

What?  This  is  the  night  we  sacrifice  and  skip  dessert?  I’ll 
have  another  steak,  please. 

— Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica.  □ 

The  sharp,  angry  tongue 
Of  a tired  man  stings  like 
Frigid,  winter  wind. 

—RUTH  KING  DUERKSEN. 
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The  Handicap  of  the  Past 

By  Robert  J.  Baker 


Too  many  Christians  today  have  relegated  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  second-class  citizenship  in  the  Trinity.  We  Mennonites  of 
the  present  seem  to  be  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  boat, 
the  other  on  the  shore,  vainly  trying  to  make  up  our  mind 
whether  to  get  on  board  with  the  Holy  Spirit  or  step  up  on 
solid  but  sterile  terra  firma  without  Him.  The  latter  would 
be  safer,  and  I believe  it  would  agree  with  past  action. 

For  in  the  past  we  have  gently  but  firmly  placed  God’s 
gracious  Spirit  in  the  back  seat  of  our  thinking,  making  sure 
that  He  never  grasped  the  wheel  and  took  over  the  driving. 
If  anything,  we  have  learned  to  avoid  Him.  Maybe  when  we 
left  the  farm,  we  left  Him  back  there  with  the  thirty  milk 
cows.  We  wondered  if  He,  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  could  make  it 
with  us  in  the  big  time.  We  didn’t  want  to  be  hindered. 

We  Have  Shoved  the  Holy  Spirit  Back 

So  we  shoved  Him  so  far  back  from  actual  involvement  in 
the  church  service  that  He  sits  on  the  last  row  of  the  balco- 
ny seats  and  speaks  to  us  only  by  calling  long  distance  at 
great  expense.  Many  churches  are  even  leaving  His  “phone’ 
off  the  hook  so  that  when  the  Spirit  calls.  He  gets  only  a 
busy  signal.  Seldom  do  we  call  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  be- 
come the  court  of  last  appeals.  He  is  to  be  consulted  only 
when  the  situation  is  critical,  desperate,  “impossible. 

We  have  placed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  category  to  us 
the  living  as  experimental  cancer  drugs  are  to  the  dying. 
When  all  reasonable  medical  skills  have  been  exhausted,  we 
invite  the  cancer  sufferer  to  try  the  radical  chemical  com- 
pounds. They  are  tried  only  when  we  strongly  suspect  that 
death  is  imminent,  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  We 
use  the  Holy  Spirit  in  about  the  same  manner.  We  invite 
Him  in  when  the  situation  is  hopeless. 

We  are  a long  way  from  Pentecost  and  we  have  been  get- 
ting farther  away  from  it  by  the  moment,  both  literally  and 
figuratively  speaking.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  our  church  has 
come  rather  close  to  being  replaced  with  committees,  seminar- 
ies, PhD’s,  and  executive  boards. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  a member  of  some 
committee,  graduating  from  a seminary,  doing  original  re- 
search on  the  Anabaptists,  or  serving  the  church  on  some 
board  that  does  a little  executing  twice  a year.  A few  things 
need  to  be  executed. 

The  thing  that  is  wrong  is  that  in  our  haste  to  “grow  up’ 
in  our  church  we  have  left  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  dust,  we 
have  managed  to  replace  that  Spirit  to  a great  degree  with 
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brains,  conferences,  and  paper  work.  We  do  not  have  time  for 
the  Spirit’s  directives  because  we  are  so  busy  getting  out  our 
own  communiques. 

We  can  hardly  wait  for  the  Spirit’s  leading  because  we 
have  our  own  deadlines  to  meet,  and  if  the  Spirit  has  had 
nothing  to  say  by  12:00  sharp,  the  presses  roll  anyway,  and 
the  paper  comes  spewing  out,  man  substituting  unashamedly 
for  Him.  We  are  great  at  ad-libbing  for  that  Spirit,  and  He 
must  be  shocked  to  hear  us  say  what  we  think  He  is  saying. 

Nebulous  and  Little  Known 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  always  been  a little  nebulous  to  us. 
God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  these  we  can  buy  and 
do  so  in  the  large  economy  size  packages.  But  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit?  Well,  that  s a bit  far  out  to  the  left.  It’s  so 
far  out  to  the  left  that  even  our  college  students  haven’t 
found  Him  yet.  And  as  we  move  to  the  right,  the  distance  be- 
tween us  becomes  greater. 

In  fact,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  great  danger  of  being  left  out 
in  the  cold  altogether.  But  we  really  don  t feel  too  bad  about 
it,  because  the  Pentecostals  will  surely  find  Him  and  pick 
Him  up.  We  Mennonites  are  a bit  hard  nosed,  perhaps  a bit 
hard  headed.  If  we  can  t buy  it,  can’t  plow  it,  can’t  sell  it, 
can’t  eat  it,  we  tend  to  leave  it  alone. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  quite  in  the  “in’  crowd  in  our  cir- 
cles. He  cannot  be  sectioned  off  into  160-acre  farms  or 
turned  into  a housing  development.  He  cannot  be  “reeipied 
into  the  Mennonite  cookbook.  And  no  Holy  Ghost  shares  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  So,  can  He  really  be 
so  great?  We’ve  been  toying  with  the  question. 

No,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a very  tangible  commodity.  Per- 
haps the  “Ghost”  part  of  the  name  has  fooled  us,  made  us 
suspicious.  We  have  worked  hard  to  become  acceptable  to  all 
people,  and  in  many  of  these  efforts  it  is  best  to  play  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost  tune  pianissimo.  If  not,  someone  might  hear  us  and 
get  frightened. 

In  this  world  of  skillful  advertising,  we  have  noted  what 
sells  merchandise,  and  it  would  seem  that  a little  bit  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  goes  a long  way  in  the  spiritual  world.  So  we 
take  it  easy,  we  play  it  safe,  and  mention  Him  only  slightly 
as  we  breeze  most  rapidly  through  Acts  2. 

We  may  not  be  giving  the  Holy  Spirit  first  place  in  our 
lives  because  of  fear.  To  turn  your  life  over  completely  to 
His  direction,  to  sign  a blank  check  and  tell  God  to  fill  in  the 
amount,  is  dangerous.  What  might  the  Holy  Spirit  ask  of  us? 
Is  it  possible  that  He  might  uproot  us  from  the  pleasant 
plains  of  Illinois,  from  the  happy  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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plant  us  in  the  blazing  bush  of  Africa? 

To  live  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  direction  could  be  a pretty 
hairy  experience.  Most  Christians  are  not  quite  ready  to  let 
God  move  them  like  some  pawn  over  the  chessboard  of  life. 
The  very  least  He  could  do  is  consider  us  to  be  some  chess 
piece  besides  a pawn,  preferably  a bishop.  And  even  then  we 
would  like  to  have  a few  words  to  say  before  that  Spirit  sent 
us  slicing  diagonally  across  the  checkered  spots  that  make  up 
the  world’s  geographical  picture. 

So  fear  and  pride  restrict  us,  deadly  twins  that  bind  us  to 
our  comfortable  pews.  We  have  asked  God  to  play  the  game 
by  our  rules  for  so  long  a time  that  complete  surrender  now 
becomes  a hurdle  of  gigantic  proportions. 

We  Have  Little  Time 

The  Holy  Spirit  works  best  when  there  is  a vacuum  to  fill. 
For  then  He  comes  bursting  in  to  penetrate  every  pocket  of 
resistance  that  has  been  emptied.  Mennonites  today  are  busy 
people.  Their  lives  are  filled  with  piano  lessons,  vacations, 
men’s  fellowships,  sewing  circles,  PTA’s,  etc. 

There  is  little  time  to  take  a lesson  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  vacation  with  Him,  to  find  fellowship  at  His  side.  We  have 
adapted  ourselves  well  to  the  cosmopolitan,  twentieth-century 
living.  We  drink  Metrecal  with  the  rest  of  the  world  because 
we  overeat,  take  tranquilizers  because  we  have  wound  our 
mainsprings  so  tight  that  they  can’t  unwind  even  if  we  sleep 
at  a Sheraton  Hotel  for  a week. 

We  have  no  time  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  really  come  in  and 
talk  things  over.  Our  schedules  are  very  tight  and  we  seem 
unashamed  of  it.  It  is  almost  a mark  of  distinction  to  speak 
with  a pained  sigh  of  how  we  were  away  from  home  every 
night  of  the  last  week.  We  are  busy,  busy  little  people. 

A Tiny  Cloud  of  Hope 

But  there  is  a bright  spot  on  the  horizon,  a tiny  cloud  the 
size  of  a man’s  hand.  The  World  Conference  of  Mennonites 
that  met  at  Amsterdam  is  now  history.  Between  trips  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  jaunts  to  Menno  Simons’  birthplace,  the  dele- 
gates were  involved  with  some  discussion  about  that  black 
sheep  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  a possibility 
that  during  that  conference  we  may  have  pulled  the  Holy 
Spirit  skeleton  from  the  denominational  closet  and  accepted 
Him  as  a working  brother  in  the  church. 

If  the  World  Conference  of  Mennonites,  however,  found 
time  only  to  analyze  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  never  time  to  in- 
vite Him  to  analyze  them,  then  the  conference  will  make  us 
only  culturally  richer  but  scarcely  fatten  our  spiritual  wallet. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  our  church  and  see  what 
comes  out  of  the  hierarchy  along  this  line.  I am  willing  to 
watch  innumerable  sets  of  color  slides  that  picture  the  bridg- 
es of  Amsterdam  and  Menno  Simons’  markers,  if  in  the  proc- 
ess I also  am  exposed  to  a more  complete  and  intense  pic- 
ture of  that  blessed  Holy  Spirit  and  how  He  can  work  more 
effectively  through  this  life  of  mine.  Unless  what  was  learned 
there  in  Holland  can  filter  down  from  the  top  to  us  below, 
then  the  broad  base  of  the  church  pyramid  will  still  be  Holy 
Spirit  starved. 

There  is  yet  another  bright  spot  to  consider.  If  the  above 


transfusion  fails,  there  is  still  time  for  a grass  roots  experi- 
ence to  start  and  spread  below.  In  fact,  this  seems  even  more 
reasonable  and  likely.  I do  not  cry  alone  for  an  outpouring  of 
that  Spirit.  The  voices  are  many.  We  can  start  where  we  are; 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a diffusion  from  any  other  source. 

The  Spirit  is  not  class  conscious;  His  is  no  private  club. 
Each  of  us  can  dedicate  and  rededicate  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  this  quest,  a seeking  to  be  more  Holy  Spirit  oriented,  be- 
coming willing  to  consider  what  it  means,  to  enter  into  dia- 
logue one  with  another  concerning  the  implications  and 
thrusts  of  such  a revitalized  relationship. 

And  what  will  it  mean?  Does  it  mean  becoming  less  and 
less  committee  structured?  Does  it  mean  more  time  on  our 
knees  and  less  time  on  the  road?  Does  it  mean  a study  of 
what  is  taking  up  our  time,  a willingness  to  cut  and  disen- 
gage? Does  it  mean  that  the  establishment  of  a private 
prayer  closet  for  each  of  us  is  more  important  than  the  lay- 
ing of  brick  upon  brick  until  a $200,000.00  combined  church 
sanctuary  and  educational  unit  is  erected? 

The  bottom  of  the  church  structure  can  think  also;  it  may 
be  more  flexible  and  original  in  its  approach  than  the  top. 
Laymen  are  acting  as  if  they  know  God  also.  From  the  grass 
roots  of  the  church  can  come  normally  the  life-giving  fluid 
that  permeates  the  entire  organism,  that  gives  it  direction 
from  God  instead  of  from  man. 

* 

A Fresh  Look 

And  so  the  Mennonite  Church  of  today  is  thinking  about 
tomorrow.  What  shall  we  do?  We  cannot  waver  forever  be- 
tween two  opinions.  We  can  play  it  safe  and  keep  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  wraps  in  the  background.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  our  policy.  We  may  not  have  published  that  policy,  but 
by  default  it  became  an  established  practice.  We  have  suggest- 
ed that  pride,  fear,  activity,  etc.,  kept  us  from  accepting  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  His  fullness  into  our  lives. 

It  has  not  been  true  of  all  of  us,  but  it  has  been  true  of 
enough  of  us  to  make  it  a statement  descriptive  of  the  aver- 
age of  us.  And  now  we  stand  to  look  at  that  Holy  Spirit 
afresh.  Our  years  of  inactivity  in  this  realm,  our  past  shying 
away  from  such  involvement  handicap  us.  We  may  not  be 
willing,  we  may  not  be  able,  to  pay  the  price  of  changing 
from  viewers  to  participants.  Involvement  will  stretch  some 
spiritual  muscles  we  never  knew  we  had.  It  will  cause  some 
aches  and  pains.  But  at  least  we  have  paused. 

Future  generations  of  Christians  cannot  accuse  us  of  being 
blind  or  deaf.  We  have  stopped  to  look;  we  have  paused  to 
listen.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  being  considered  for  a full-time  po- 
sition with  us.  We  are  checking  His  references.  His  Pente- 
costal credentials  seem  to  be  in  order.  He  did  motivate,  di- 
rect, and  power  the  New  Testament  church.  His  “work 
experiences”  since  then  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  the  time  to  put  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  “church 
payroll.’  We  have  been  operating  under  the  firm  of  “God 
and  Jesus  Christ”  for  some  400  years  with  moderate  success. 
The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  in  our  estimation  only  a junior,  ju- 
nior partner,  hardly  important  enough  to  have  His  name  on 
the  office  door  in  black  enamel,  let  alone  gold  leaf.  We  have 
treated  Him  like  a glorified  office  boy. 
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But  now  we  pause  for  one  moment  to  decide  how  impor- 
tant a role  He  shall  play  in  Mennonite  life  of  the  future,  to 
see  if  He  should  play  on  the  varsity  team  or  warm  the 
bench  as  we  have  let  Him  do  in  the  past. 

Our  decision  in  this  matter  may  have  a good  deal  to  say 


to  us  about  the  next  400  years.  It  can  decide  whether  we 
shall  be  around  as  a denomination,  spiritually  alive  and  po- 
tent, or  only  a vague  ingredient  in  the  sickening,  sweet  syr- 
up of  some  do-gooder  organization  that  is  trying  to  save  the 
world  without  the  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  □ 


Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


14.  Are  today’s  I-W  boys  performing  “greater  works”? 
When  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  May  18, 
1967,  published  its  proposal  to  induct  conscientious  objectors 
into  the  armed  forces,  the  first  reaction  of  some  Mennonites 
was  to  ask:  Is  Congress  going  to  put  our  I-W  boys  into  the 
army  because  they  aren’t  behaving  themselves? 

This  question  reflects  a feeling  often  heard  that  some 
I-W  boys  working  in  the  big  cities,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
Evanston,  Denver,  or  where  have  you,  are  not  always  exem- 
plary in  their  conduct.  Some  don’t  go  to  church  as  much  as 
they  should.  A few  actually  get  into  trouble,  and  in  various 
ways  behave  themselves  in  a manner  unbecoming  a Christian. 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  com- 
mitted Christians.  Is  this  why  it  was  proposed  to  put  con- 
scientious objectors  into  the  army  ? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  “No.”  Conversations 
with  congressmen  and  reading  of  the  Congressional  hearings 
and  debates  makes  it  clear  that  the  induction  proposal  was 
an  ill-conceived  attempt  to  do  something  about  draft  dodgers, 
draft  card  burnings,  anti-war  demonstrations,  and  similar  hap- 
penings which  were  very  disturbing  to  officials  in  Washington. 
During  the  days  I spent  in  Washington  I did  not  hear  any 
criticism  of  the  Mennonite  I-W  program,  nor  of  the  behavior 
of  Mennonite  I-W’s. 

One  congressman  did  refer  to  “phonies,”  who  are  really 
draft  dodgers,  or  draft  slackers,  who  get  themselves  classi- 
fied I-W  and  then  refuse  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  I-W  should  be  as- 
signed to  important  work  and  that  the  work  should  be  done 
well,  and  conscientiously.  But  he  made  no  mention  of  Men- 
nonites shirking  on  the  job,  and  if  he  had  known  of  such  a 
case  I feel  sure  he  would  have  mentioned  it. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  officials  in  Washington,  even  if 
they  knew  of  the  kind  of  misbehavior  which  concerns  us,  such 
as  drinking  or  smoking,  or  laxity  in  church  attendance,  would 
not  be  too  much  concerned  about  this.  Their  concern  has  to 
do  with  respect  for  and  compliance  with  the  draft  law.  Be- 
yond this  they  are  not  too  much  concerned. 

I think  it  can  fairly  be  said  that,  with  a few  exceptions, 
our  I-W’s  on  the  job  are  giving  a good  account  of  them- 
selves. If  this  were  not  true,  hospitals  and  other  agencies 


would  not  be  asking  for  more  of  them. 

There  are  some  serious  questions  about  the  program, 
however,  which  we  must  ask  ourselves. 

1.  Why  do  some  of  our  1-W’s  engage  in  unchristian  be- 
havior when  not  on  duty?  Why  are  they  not  committed  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord?  They  are  a minority,  of  course,  and  the 
majority  must  not  be  judged  by  the  waywardness  of  a mi- 
nority. Only  a few  such,  however,  is  a few  too  many.  What 
can  we  do  to  change  this  situation? 

2.  Is  everything  just  simply  too  easy  for  us  today?  Soldiers 
in  Vietnam  are  paid  $81  per  month  plus  maintenance,  with 
a good  chance  of  being  killed.  The  death  toll  in  mid-July 
was  12,000. 

Some  I-W’s  are  also  facing  danger  in  Vietnam,  of  course. 
One  is  a prisoner  in  enemy’s  hands. 

But  the  I-W  working  in  a hospital  in  the  USA?  Does  he 
perhaps  get  better  pay  than  the  soldier,  while  he  is  free  from 
danger?  Then  does  he  have  an  automobile  with  too  much 
money  and  too  much  freedom  to  run  around,  perhaps 
coming  home  on  weekends  when  a neighbor’s  boy  in  Viet- 
nam may  never  come  home  alive? 

Is  this  kind  of  service  so  soft  and  easy  that  some  of  our 
youth  may  fail  to  learn  the  meaning  of  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing as  experienced  by  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world?  And 
if  they  never  learn  hardship,  can  they  prepare  the  next  gen- 
eration for  the  “greater  things  which  it  will  be  called  to  do? 

The  conscientious  objectors  in  army  camps  in  1918  had  no 
I-W  privileges  enabling  them  to  run  around  in  automobiles  on 
weekends.  They  went  as  I-A’s  to  be  persecuted  for  their 
faith,  to  be  court-martialed  and  put  into  prison. 

No,  we  do  not  want  a repetition  of  that!  We  gained  our 
freedom  from  induction  in  1940,  and  in  May  1967  we  went 
"all  out”  to  keep  it.  But,  brethren,  since  we  have  gained 
freedom  of  conscience,  let  us  not  abuse  it!  "You,  my  friends, 
were  called  to  be  free  men;  only  do  not  turn  your  freedom 
into  license  for  your  lower  nature,  but  be  servants  to  one 
another  in  love”  (Gal.  5: 13,  NEB).° 

(Next  week:  How  can  Mennonites  use  their  freedom  for  the 
performance  of  greater  works  than  they  are  now  doing?) 

° The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1961. 
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Missions  Today 


Three  Ladies  . . . and  God 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

The  Greeks  believed  in  three  ladies — goddesses — who  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  human  beings.  They  were  Fates. 

Shakespeare  hinted  at  astrological  control  when  he  called 
Romeo  and  Juliet  “star-crossed  lovers. 

The  Gospels  say  that  God  closed  men’s  ears  so  that  they 
couldn  t hear  what  Jesus  said.  They  could  not  respond. 

Almost  anyone  can  point  out  someone  who  knowing  better 
or  otherwise  still  persisted  in  bringing  his  whole  life  down 
around  him  because  of  his  own  behavior.  The  dropout  is 
frequently  this  kind  of  person.  The  bankrupt  businessman  is 
another. 

There  is  an  inevitability  about  our  humanness  which  seems 
to  drive  us  on — into  the  very  corner  where  either  we  face 
ourselves  or  die. 

This  mechanism  of  sinning  and  judgment  works  in  groups 
as  well  as  persons — in  churches  and  in  nations.  Painful  as  it 
is,  out  of  it  comes  our  salvation. 

In  this  understanding  the  Old  Testament  people  of  God 
could  pray  for  a visitation  from  God.  They  meant  judgment. 
Down  through  the  ages  the  Christian  church  has  again  and 
again  sought  God’s  revelation  in  judgment. 

Today  we  find  both  the  church  and  world  situations  in  flux 
and  turmoil.  We  are  tempted  to  want  to  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history  to  some  former  day.  We  might  better  look  ahead  in 
eagerness  and  excitement  to  the  new  day  God  is  bringing. 

Many  times  I fear  for  the  future.  At  others  I am  chal- 
lenged to  watch  for  God  s hand  at  work. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are  in  revolution.  The 
question  is.  How  do  we  understand  and  accept  it? 

Some  of  us  in  the  “God  lives’  movement  may  be  denying 
the  basic  premise  of  our  position  if  we  refuse  to  accept  God’s 
work  today.  What  the  God-is-dead  folks  are  saying  is  that 
they  don’t  see  Him  working.  Neither  do  we  if  we  refuse  to 
see  His  hand  in  the  events  of  our  times. 

Joseph  T.  Bayly  (“Out  of  My  Mind,”  Eternity,  November 
1967)  sees  some  of  the  rejection  of  the  church  in  weddings 
and  ceremonies  as  a sign  of  people’s  recognition  of  a lack 
of  reality  in  church  life.  He  also  points  to  proposals  for  tax- 
ing churches  and  the  problems  of  getting  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries as  similar  signs. 

“When  men  vote  for — and  against — human  institutions 
with  their  lives,  is  this  not  the  ultimate  vote?  Do  we  listen, 
do  we  hear,  are  we  interested  in  hearing:  or  are  we  deaf 
and  consequently  dumb  when  we  try  to  speak  to  our  genera- 
tion?” 

Bayly  (who  also  wrote  The  Gospel  Blimp ) is  raising  here 


the  same  question  I would  raise.  Are  we  ready  to  have  God 
move  into  our  lives  individually  and  together  and  have  Him 
move  the  furniture  around?  Or  would  we  protect  the  status 
quo,  or  what  we  think  God  wants? 

Ezra  Bender,  after  seeing  cathedrals  in  Europe  this  summer, 
remarked  that  he  was  awed  at  the  tremendous  devotion  and 
investment  they  represented.  Yet,  he  pointed  out,  that  kind 
of  human  effort  is  not  what  God  wanted  then  or  wants  now. 
He  wants  us — penitent,  broken-spirited,  obedient,  following, 
open  to  His  leading. 

To  that  end  may  He  judge  us . . . and  right  soon. 


The  Blessed  Hope 

By  S.  C.  Brubacher 

Scripture  has  much  to  say  about  the  Lord’s  second  coming, 
As  intimated,  Jesus  Himself  as  He  was  approaching  the  cross, 
speaks  about  His  return.  At  the  ascension  of  Christ,  two  men 
clothed  in  white  declare,  “This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner.  ... 

Paul  in  his  letters  gives  considerable  detail  to  this  return. 
The  Revelator,  also,  describes  the  Bride  of  Christ  in  terminol- 
ogy comparable  to  that  used  by  Paul,  when  he  pictures  the 
church  Jesus  will  find  when  He  returns  for  His  bride.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  in  Scripture  the  return  of  the  Lord  holds  second 
place  to  none,  and  rightly  so,  since  this  hope  has  that  tremen- 
dous and  purifying  effect  on  the  believer,  as  recorded  in 
1 John  3:3. 

. . Unfortunately,  this  teaching  has  not  been  receiving  the  rec- 
ognition in  recent  years,  by  the  church  in  general,  comparable 
with  the  emphasis  placed  on  other  facets  of  Scriptural  truth. 
Our  own  group,  for  instance,  is  quite  vocal  in  areas  such  as 
war,  social  obligations,  and  relief,  but  conspicuously  subdued 
on  the  theme  of  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Our  contribution  to  the  world  is  first  a Gospel  message,  ca- 
pable of  bringing  men  and  women  into  right  relationship  with 
God,  spiritually,  rather  than  merely  meeting  physical  and  so- 
cial needs,  admirable  and  commendable  as  such  activities  may 
be. 

What  greater  incentive  could  there  be  for  us  to  do  our  ut- 
most in  spreading  this  good  news  of  salvation  than  a con- 
sciousness of  the  possible  imminence  of  our  Lord’s  return? 
And  what  better  method  could  be  devised  than  consistently 
placing  before  our  constituents,  by  pulpit  and  press,  and  other 
available  channels,  this  pertinent  truth  that  “Jesus  may  come 
today,”  with  at  least  equal  emphasis  given  to  any  other  Bib- 
lical truth? 

Perhaps  the  conclusion  of  the  four  lepers  (2  Kings  7:9) 
would  be  practical  for  us:  “We  do  not  well:  this  day  is  a day 
of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace  . . . now  therefore 
come,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  . . .”  that  Jesus  is  coming 
again,  maybe  soon. 
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Growth  of  a Bible  Institute 


By  Norman  and  Grace  Hockman 


Eight  years  ago  short-term  schools  from  five  days  to  two 
weeks  in  length  were  held  in  different  congregations  in 
Honduras.  In  1965  a six-month  institute  was  planned.  Now 
three  years  old,  this  program  is  beginning  to  stabilize  as  the 
Trujillo  Bible  Institute.  The  first  graduation  exercises  were 
held  July  14.  1967. 

The  prospecto  of  the  institute  lists  the  following  purposes: 
to  prepare  young  people  to  be  faithful  in  preaching  and 
teaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  to  serve  in  the  local 
churches,  preparing  workers  in  the  churches;  to  develop 
Christian  character;  and  to  learn  manual  skills  and  the 
dignity  of  working. 

All  who  are  accepted  for  entrance  are  baptized  members 
in  full  fellowship  with  the  evangelical  church.  Men  must  be 
at  least  18  years  of  age;  women  16.  They  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  in  Spanish,  must  evidence  a desire  to  study 
the  Bible  and  to  serve  Christ,  and  must  be  recommended  by 
their  pastor. 

Members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  boarding  school  are  offered  a partial  scholar- 
ship. 

Growing  pains  will  continue  as  the  Institute  progresses. 
Anglo-Saxons’  teaching  Latins  often  creates  misunderstand- 
ings, sometimes  innocently.  One  mispronounced  syllable  in 
Spanish  may  denote  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  the 
original  intention.  For  example,  in  Psalm  19:10  the  Spanish 
word  for  honeycomb  (panal)  is  much  like  the  word  for  diaper 
(panal).  One  day  an  interchange  of  these  produced  smiles 
and  embarrassment.  But  in  spite  of  failures  in  communication, 
the  Latins  are  courteous  and  gracious.  Many  times  they 
helpfully  correct  the  missionaries  immediately. 

In  prayer  meetings,  daily  chapel  periods,  and  prayer  before 
each  class,  teachers  are  reminded  constantly  of  their  needs. 
The  students  ask  God  to  give  them  more  patience,  under- 
standing, and  ability  for  teaching  in  a “foreign”  tongue. 

Each  student  performs  daily  tasks  to  help  maintain  the 
Institute.  These  include  preparing  firewood;  cleaning  dormi- 
tories, classrooms,  and  patios;  grinding  corn  for  tortillas; 
cleaning  rice,  beans,  and  corn  for  the  daily  consumption; 
and  washing  clothes  and  other  tasks. 

During  weekends  students  participate  in  local  services  as 
well  as  take  evangelistic  trips  to  other  areas — down  the 
coast  by  the  mission  launch  or  inland  by  bus  or  truck. 
Frequently,  someone  commits  his  life  to  Christ,  an  occasion 
for  rejoicing  and  nurturing. 

Norman  and  Grace  Hockman  are  missionaries  in  Honduras  under  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 


Students  at  the  Trujillo  Bible  Institute  represent  a wide  range  of 
educational,  economic,  and  spiritual  backgrounds.  Credit:  Paul 

Kaufman  photo. 


Each  year  at  the  Institute  is  different  from  the  preceding 
ones.  The  first  year  brought  nine  men  students,  four  married 
and  five  single,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  51.  This  year  12 
students,  including  one  married  couple,  range  in  age  from  16 
to  31.  Four  of  these  are  women  and  eight  are  men.  For  the 
first  time,  two  of  the  present  enrollees  have  attended  colegio 
(high  school)  and  one  has  graduated  from  university.  At  the 
same  time  a 20-year-old  student  has  never  attended  public 
school. 

The  testimonies  of  these  students  reveal  their  dedication. 
As  they  leave  here  at  the  close  of  school,  five  of  the  group 
will  return  to  homes  where  they  are  the  only  Christians  in 
their  families. 

In  Honduras  the  Mennonite  Church  currently  has  a special 
emphasis  on  evangelism  called  “Evangelical  Advance,” 
similar  to  Evangelism-in-Depth.  This  includes  five  different 
stages:  prayer  cells,  capacitation,  visitation,  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns, and  follow-up.  Students  have  been  active  in  leading 
in  various  phases.  “Evangelical  Advance”  has  been  a means 
of  growth  for  the  congregation  in  Trujillo  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual students  as  well. 

What  about  next  year?  And  the  next  and  the  next?  Seek- 
ing guidance  and  counsel,  students  ask  many  questions: 
“Should  I help  my  father  at  home  with  his  work?  Should  I 
learn  this  trade?  Should  I go  to  the  city  for  a job?” 

Hopefully,  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Institute 
will  increase  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  program.  The 
Trujillo  Bible  Institute  is  moving  ahead  to  prepare  youth  for 
His  service  in  Honduras. 
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Much  of  our  Christmas  giving  is 
to  our  families  and  friends.  Why 
not  remember  the  church? 


Will  You  Join  in  Christmas 


Since  1964,  the  annual  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund  has  provided  an  avenue  for  meaningful 
Christmas  observance.  It  is  a means  by  which 
the  church  can  counteract  many  of  the  secular 
influences  bombarding  us  during  the  holiday 
season. 

This  type  of  sharing  also  serves  as  a vital 
Christian  testimony,  bearing  witness  to  our 
sense  of  values.  It  provides  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  centrality  of  Christ  and  His 
church  by  responding  to  God’s  love  and  grace. 
This  response  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
life. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  receipts  from  the 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund  will  be  divided 
among  three  general  church  agencies — Men- 
nonite  General  Conference,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  and  our  three  church  colleges 
(Eastern  Mennonite,  Hesston,  and  Goshen). 

Responding  Through  Mennonite  General 
Conference 

The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  opens  the 
way  to  share  vitally  in  Christ’s  ministry. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference.  However,  not  everyone  may  be 
aware  of  the  overall  functions  of  General 
Conference  since  it  is  primarily  a coordinating 
agency  working  behind  the  scenes.  Much  of 
its  work  is  carried  out  by  committees  and 
staff  personnel. 

The  Church  Welfare  Committee  seeks  to 
identify  current  issues  affecting  the  life  of 
the  church  and  to  find  effective  ways  of 
approaching  them.  This  committee  recently 
recommended  that  we  adopt  “The  Witness 
of  Brotherhood”  as  our  theme  to  guide  us 
through  these  next  two  years. 

The  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns helps  us  face  issues  such  as  the  re- 
lationship of  church  and  state,  paying  war 
tax  by  a nonresistant  people,  and  social  im- 
plications of  the  gospel  in  times  of  riots, 
marches,  etc. 

The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education  has  a tremendous  task  in  provid- 
ing curriculum  materials  and  other  resources 
to  local  congregations.  The  Ministerial  Com- 
mittee provides  guidance  to  strengthen  and 
better  equip  leaders  in  our  congregations. 

The  Worship  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  way  we  worship,  and  at- 
tempts to  give  guidance  and  provide  re- 
sources for  these  occasions.  This  committee 
provided  materials  for  the  new  hymnal  which 
is  now  being  printed  for  release  in  1969. 

The  Interchurch  Relations  Committee  at- 


tempts to  furnish  guidance  to  the  church  in 
finding  proper  relationships  with  other  Chris- 
tian groups,  since  ours  is  a worldwide  re- 
lationship and  a worldwide  mission. 

Mennonite  General  Conference  serves  as 
an  instrument  for  fraternal  exchange  with 
overseas  churches.  It  carried  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  negotiation  and  financing  of 
visits  from  Joseph  Bhelwa  from  India  and 
Raul  Garcia  from  Argentina.  MCC  intends  to 
become  more  aggressive  in  this  type  of  ex- 
change through  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 

Responding  Through  Christian  Higher 
Education 

At  Eastern  Mennonite,  Hesston,  and  Go- 
shen colleges,  students  struggle  with  their 
identity  as  Christians  and  their  place  in  the 
church  and  its  mission  in  a world  of  need. 
The  future  work  of  the  church  will  be  carried 
on  by  those  who  lay  deep  foundations  both 
in  commitment  to  Christ  and  in  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  present  world.  Our 
Mennonite  colleges  help  to  lay  these  foun- 
dations. 

Mennonite  colleges  rely  on  donations  for 
much  of  their  income.  For  operating  costs, 
they  receive  about  one  fifth  of  their  support 
from  congregational  giving,  private  gifts,  and 
government  subsidies.  The  remainder  must 
come  from  student  fees. 

However,  rising  fees  tend  to  drive  some 
students  away  from  Mennonite  colleges,  limit- 
ing higher  education  to  a select  few.  Is  this 
the  way  it  should  be? 

Goshen  College’s  portion  of  the  1967 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund  will  go  toward  help- 
ing “culturally  disadvantaged”  American  stu- 
dents. This  label  means  that  the  student  has 
been  denied  certain  rights  and  cultural  ad- 
vantages only  because  the  color  of  his  skin 
or  the  ancestry  of  his  parents  has  prevented 
his  being  accepted  as  a first-class  citizen  in 
his  community. 

These  young  persons  accepted  for  college 
work  benefit  from  Christian  higher  education. 
In  turn,  the  typical  student  can  profit  from 
understanding  these  young  persons — their 
purposes  in  life,  their  Christian  experiences, 
their  vocational  choices,  and  the  values  they 
see  in  continued  education. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  has  emerged  over  the  past  25  years 
as  Goshen  has  expanded  its  program  to 
serve  students  from  developing  nations  and 
underprivileged  minority  groups  within  the 
United  States.  Goshen  College  plans  to  en- 


Sharing? 


large  this  program  as  resources  become 
available. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  use  their 
Christmas  Sharing  portion  for  a similar  proj- 
ect, that  of  aiding  any  deserving  student — 
whether  he  lives  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  or 
Tokyo,  Japan — who  is  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  EMC’s 
Scholarship  Committee  to  assist  these  stu- 
dents who  qualify,  but  they  can  only  do  so 
if  we  of  the  Mennonite  constituency  are  will- 
ing to  do  our  part. 

Mennonite  colleges  must  be  institutions  of 
quality.  New  facilities  and  equipment  are 
always  in  demand  and  are  part  of  a dynamic 
relevant  educational  program.  Hesston  Col- 
lege plans  to  use  its  Christmas  Sharing  gift 
to  match  donations  received  for  library  books. 

Responding  Through  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions 

The  Overseas  department  has  selected  two 
projects  in  Sao  Paulo,  South  Brazil,  to  re- 
ceive Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  share  of 
Christmas  Fund  contributions. 

Presently  there  are  two  new  churches  de- 
veloping in  Sao  Paulo— one  already  in  use 
and  the  other  under  construction.  The  Lapa 
Mennonite  Church,  guided  by  missionary 
Cecil  Ashley,  held  dedication  services  July  30. 

The  second  church,  Vila  Guarani,  is  being 
constructed  in  another  part  of  Sao  Paulo, 
under  the  supervision  of  Peter  Sawatsky.  The 
fact  that  a need  exists  for  these  additional 
churches  testifies  to  the  many  decisions  for 
Christ  and  to  the  tremendous  interest  in 
church  growth  the  six  area  missionaries  are 
experiencing. 

And  it  is  a two-way  street.  The  German 
Mennonites  desire  to  work  along  with  us, 
and  the  Brazilian  churches  will  attempt  to 
"match”  contributions  coming  from  North 
America  through  the  Mission  Board. 

An  Opportunity  for  "Plus  Giving" 

The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  originated 
and  is  perpetuated  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
us  to  keep  the  season  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. Congregations  who  do  not  have  a budget 
or  planned  giving  program  may  find  this  a 
channel  for  expressing  devotion  and  love  to- 
ward God  and  their  fellowmen.  It  allows 
every  Christian  to  engage  in  God’s  work  on 
earth  through  unselfish  “plus  giving.”  In  a 
divided  world,  the  church  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  unity  in  presenting  Christ  through 
support  of  missions,  service,  education. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Africans  Prize  Christmas  Bundles 


Many  people  spend  much  time  and  thought 
assembling  Christmas  bundles.  They  shop  to 
find  just  the  right  clothes  which  they  think 
will  make  some  young  person  happy.  Yet 
with  all  their  thought  and  concern,  very  few 
ever  find  out  what  the  results  of  their  labors 
really  are. 

Here  in  Burundi,  Africa,  Christmas  bundles 
are  highly  prized.  The  missionaries  espe- 
cially like  them  as  Sunday  school  prizes. 
Those  who  attend  Sunday  school  regularly 
for  a year  are  given  a new  piece  of  clothing 
from  one  of  the  bundles. 

A perfect  fit  is  not  always  possible,  but  the 
recipients  do  not  seem  to  mind.  Most  of  them 
have  never  owned  anything  new  before.  The 
old,  dirty  piece  of  cloth  which  they  have  been 
wearing  for  so  long  is  gladly  discarded.  The 
new  piece  of  clothing  is  put  on  and  shown 
off  to  all  close  by. 


To  understand  the  happiness  which  one 
small  piece  of  clothing  can  bring,  one  needs 
to  know  a little  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
the  recipients  live.  Almost  all  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  hinterlands  of  Burundi  de- 
pend on  their  small  gardens  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  perhaps  a small  income.  Very 
little  income  goes  for  clothing. 

Each  person  usually  has  only  one  set  of 
clothing.  This  may  be  an  old  shirt  and  a pair 
of  pants  or  a piece  of  cloth  which  they  wrap 
around  themselves.  Since  they  have  nothing 
else  to  wear  and  they  cannot  afford  soap, 
they  seldom  wash  what  they  are  wearing. 

The  majority  of  the  time  these  people  will 
fail  to  say  “thank  you”  after  receiving  some- 
thing from  the  Christmas  bundle,  but  the  look 
of  happiness  and  excitement  in  their  eyes 
speaks  what  they  don’t  say.  For  some,  they 
have  received  new  clothing  for  the  first  time. 


Colorado  Pastors  Sponsor  "Open  Letter" 


“An  open  letter  to  fellow  Christians,”  an 
advertisement  sponsored  by  “the  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,”  was 
published  in  the  Denver  Post  on  Nov.  12,  in- 
viting conversation  on  the  topic  of  the  Chris- 
tian response  to  war. 

Mennonite  churches  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  include  members  of  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Churches,  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Originators  of  the  ad  were  Peter  Ediger, 
pastor  of  the  Arvada  Mennonite  Church  (GC), 
and  Marcus  Bishop,  secretary  of  Peace  and 
Social  Concern  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Men- 
nonite District  Conference  (OM). 

Noting  that  “Mennonites  have  held  study 
conferences  at  various  levels  on  the  Vietnam 
question,”  Bishop  said,  “There  is  some  feel- 
ing of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  that  we  may 
not  be  doing  all  we  could  or  should  as  peace- 
makers in  our  world. 

"The  purpose  of  the  ad,”  continued  Bish- 
op, “is  to  express  the  biblical  Christian  per- 
spective which  is  the  historic  position  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  the  general  Christian 
community.  It  recognizes  our  own  involve- 
ment in  this  tragedy  and  calls  us  to  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  will  of  Christ 
to  an  alternative  course.” 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 

“Confessing  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  we  un- 
derstand that  He  calls  us  to  be  peacemakers 
in  this  world.  Our  profession  of  love  for  God 
is  hollow  unless  it  finds  expression  in  positive 


deeds  of  love  for  all  men. 

“We  are  grieved  at  our  involvement  in  the 
infliction  of  suffering  and  death  in  our  world 
today. 

“We  believe  that  following  Jesus  means  re- 
jecting war  as  a way  of  resolving  conflicts. 

“We  call  upon  all  men,  and  especially  you 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  to: 

( 1 ) Work  vigorously  for  the  kingdom  of  God 

in  which  all  men  are  brothers, 

(2)  Reexamine  the  Christian  response  to 
war,  and  currently  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, 

(3)  Support  the  procedures  of  arbitration 
and  reconciliation  as  a means  of  resolv- 
ing conflict,  rather  than  military  action. 

“We  invite  your  conversation  with  us  and 
with  others  on  these  important  issues.” 

"Best"  Revival  Ever 

“It’s  the  best  revival  that  we  have  ever 
had  here  in  Bragado,”  said  an  enthusiastic 
Earl  Schwartzentruber,  Mennonite  missionary 
to  this  Argentine  city  of  20,000  people.  In  re- 
view, Schwartzentruber  noted  the  84  deci- 
sions for  Christ  in  five  days. 

The  evangelist  was  Antonio  La  Moglie,  a 
Methodist  who  confronted  the  people  of  Bra- 
gado directly.  Schwartzentruber  said,  “No- 
body, but  nobody,  crossed  his  path  nor  could 
get  by  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
without  being  approached.”  He  always  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  meetings. 

Both  the  old  and  the  young  made  deci- 


sions; there  were  numerous  reconsecrations. 
According  to  Schwartzentruber,  there  were 
“some  entire  families,  several  of  whom  we 
had  been  working  with  and  praying  for  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years.” 

Schwartzentruber  continued,  “We  are  be- 
ginning Bible  study  and  prayer  meetings  in 
eight  different  homes  on  the  same  night, 
planned  so  that  no  one  would  have  to  walk 
far  to  get  to  one  of  these. 

“We  are  beginning  a study  of  certain  terms 
which  are  often  misunderstood  by  converts 
and  then  we  want  to  have  a catechism  study 
in  preparation  for  baptism.” 

The  change  in  tempo  of  life  for  the  mis- 
sionary following  such  a sweeping  revival  is 
dramatic.  “It  really  is  a thrilling  and  reward- 
ing point  in  our  ministry  in  Bragado,”  com- 
mented Schwartzentruber.  “For  some  time 
one  may  wonder  why  all  the  struggle  with  so 
little  fruit,  but  then  with  such  an  outburst, 
one  is  overwhelmed.” 


Hesston  College 

Hesston  high  school  seniors,  their  parents, 
sponsors  of  the  senior  class,  high  school  ad- 
ministrators, members  of  District  460  School 
Board,  and  Hesston  College  Board  of  Over- 
seers were  guests  of  Hesston  College  the 
evening  of  Nov.  2. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  meeting  was  to 
meet  the  faculty  and  to  acquaint  the  guests 
with  the  program  offered  by  Hesston  College. 

Following  the  program,  a tour  of  three 
major  buildings — Charles  Hall,  Mary  Miller 
Library,  and  the  recently  renovated  Admin- 
istration Building — was  conducted. 

The  seniors  were  invited  to  return  to 
Hesston  College  to  attend  classes  along  with 
other  guests  who  participated  in  the  Thanks- 
giving Preview'  activities,  Nov.  23-25. 

A Voluntary  Service  team  spent  the  week- 
end of  Nov.  4,  5 at  Spencer,  Okla.  Team 
members  included  Phyllis  Yoder,  Maxine  Mar- 
tin, Karen  Mullet,  Jim  Yoder,  Merle  Bru- 
baker, and  Frank  Hartman,  leader.  Miss 
Marilyn  Graber,  instructor  in  the  nursing  pro- 
gram, accompanied  the  group  as  sponsor. 

The  team  and  members  of  the  Spencer 
Youth  Fellowship  participated  in  several 
work  projects.  The  girls  helped  clean  a build- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City.  The  Oklahoma  City 
Rescue  Mission  will  be  moving  into  this 
building  later.  The  fellows  cleared  a piece  of 
land  which  is  to  be  used  as  a park. 

A program  was  given  by  the  team  at  the 
Sunday  morning  worship  service. 

Thirty-seven  students  attended  the  second 
retreat  planned  by  the  YPCA  this  school 
year.  The  retreat  was  held  Oct.  27-29  at  the 
Hutchinson  Bible  Camp  near  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Yutzy  served  as 
sponsors. 

For  discussion  periods  the  group  divided 
into  small  groups  to  discuss  the  chosen 
theme,  “Our  Rebellion.  Each  student  sought 
to  discover  reasons  for  rebellion  in  his  own 
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Bardell  Relates  to  Argentine  Youth 


life  and  whether  such  feelings  are  justifiable. 

In  the  worship  service  on  Sunday  morning, 
Mr.  Yutzy  explored  situations  in  the  life  of 
Christ  when  He  expressed  rebellion. 

Retired  Missionaries  Honored 

On  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  29,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Troyer,  retired  missionaries  of  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  were  honored  at  a "This  Is  Your 
Life”  program  at  the  Howard-Miami  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  their  home  con- 
gregation. The  area  Mennonite  churches  can- 
celed their  services  in  favor  of  this  special 
event.  A reception  was  held  in  the  basement 
from  6:00  to  7:00  followed  by  a formal  pro- 
gram in  the  auditorium. 

Remarks  were  given  by  Homer  North, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  a boyhood  friend  and  neigh- 
bor of  George.  A letter  was  read  which  was 
written  by  the  late  Glen  Troyer  relating 
George  s convictions  of  mission  work  to  the 
home  congregation.  Other  letters  written  by 
Florence  Friesen,  Dr.  Foote,  and  George 
Beare  were  read.  These  related  early  inci- 
dents of  their  experiences  en  route  to  and 
shared  experiences  in  India.  The  Trovers  left 
for  India  in  1923,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
furloughs,  served  until  1937.  From  1943  until 
this  past  summer  they  served  the  church  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Chapel  Dedicated  in 
British  Honduras 

Dedication  services  for  a new  chapel  were 
held  at  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras,  Sept. 
17.  This  recently  completed  facility  will  serve 
as  a meeting  place  for  the  emerging  congre- 
gation pastored  by  Ben  Stoltzfus. 

The  chapel  is  part  of  a building  complex 
which  provides  missionary  housing;  it  is  also 
a trading  center  for  handling  produce  from 
the  Old  Colony  Mennonites. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  at- 
tended the  dedication.  Following  the  public 
service  there  was  a fellowship  supper.  In 
the  evening  the  congregation  gathered  for  a 
communion  service. 


Overseas  mission  associate  Larry  Bardell 
finds  adjusting  to  the  culture  and  climate  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Argentina,  quite  trying  at  times, 
but  he  never  lacks  for  something  to  occupy 
his  time.  Bardell  is  aiding  the  Floyd  Siebers 
in  church-related  activities. 

“I’ve  made  new  friends  and  feel  more  at 
home,”  wrote  young  Bardell.  "My  language 
is  improving  although  at  times  I make  some 
real  macanas  (mistakes). 

"Floyd  and  I have  spent  most  of  our  time 
building  and  painting  at  the  center  church,” 
added  Bardell  in  reference  to  a remodeled 
church  building  in  Santa  Rosa.  There  are 
two  Mennonite  churches  in  the  city.  He  also 
is  quite  active  among  the  youth. 

"I've  witnessed  some  amazing  changes  in 
the  lives  of  the  boys  with  whom  we  play 


“I  don’t  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  pris- 
oners,” Dr.  Alfred  Stoffel  commented  recently. 
A Vietnam  Christian  Service  worker  as- 
signed to  Con  Son,  “Prisoners’  Island,”  off 
the  coast  of  South  Vietnam,  Dr.  Stoffel 
was  talking  about  the  distribution  of  tinned 
beef  among  the  prisoners. 

“I  feel  there  must  not  be  any  ties  to  a 
gift,  the  Swiss  doctor  continued.  “The  pris- 
oners know  it  comes  regularly  from  Ameri- 
can Christians  and  that  nothing  is  asked  of 
them  in  return.  1 myself  don’t  distribute  it, 
but  give  it  to  the  prison  nurse  who  sees 
that  every  ill  prisoner  now  gets  meat 
twice  a week  with  his  meals. 

“It  is  amazing  to  see  how  little  is 
needed  to  make  these  poor  people  happy. 
Giving  meat  is  not  only  treatment  against 
beriberi,  but  is  also  saying  something  which 
I strongly  believe  they  will  never  forget. 
This  kind  of  present  and  our  way  of  giving 
it  is  new  to  them,  and  quite  unexpected.  It 
impresses  them  more  and  makes  them  think. 

“Occasionally  the  prisoners  get  gifts  from 
government  officials  or  missionaries  who 


futbol.  Boys  who  four  weeks  ago  were  foul- 
mouthed  . . . are  now  helping  in  our  serv- 
ices by  reading  Scripture  and  lifting  the  of- 
rendas,"  cited  Bardell  by  way  of  illustration. 

“We  also  play  basketball  three  nights  a 
week  at  a nearby  club.  Through  this  I have 
been  able  to  make  several  new  friends,  said 
Bardell.  One  15-year-old  high  school  student 
has  never  been  to  church  in  his  life,  Bardell 
reported,  but  expressed  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  Christianity. 

Latin- American  secretary  James  Kratz 
stated  that  Bardell  is  serving  an  unusual 
one-year  internship  under  the  support  of  the 
Freeport,  111.,  Mennonite  Church  in  coopera- 
tion with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He 
is  anticipating  seminary  training  following 
t his  year  abroad. 


come  to  the  island  for  a half  day;  then  it’s 
always  speeches  and  pamphlets,  with  most 
prisoners  seeing  the  gifts  as  bribes  for  po- 
litical or  religious  reasons. 

“I  wish  these  well-meaning  gentlemen 
bearing  their  gifts,  who  after  their  optimistic 
speeches  go  swimming  and  banqueting, 
could  know  what  the  prisoners  really  think 
of  them.” 

Not  infrequently  some  of  the  island’s 
4,000  prisoners  delegate  one  of  their  own  to 
deliver  a personal  speech  to  Dr.  Stoffel, 
thanking  him  for  his  ministry. 

Among  themselves,  the  prisoners  refer  to 
Dr.  Stoffel  as  a missionary,  grateful  that 
he  doesn’t  despise  them  for  their  low  social 
rank,  bur  respects  them  as  persons. 

“They  tell  me  these  things,”  Dr.  Stoffel 
admitted  with  a bit  of  embarrassment,  “and 
of  course  it  helps  my  morale,  which  often 
suffers  badly  under  the  lack  of  cooperation 
from  the  prison  authorities  and  the  frequent 
humiliating  circumstances  under  which  I 
work. 

"We  have  few  drugs,  practically  no  equip- 
ment, and  no  technical  aid.  What  I can 
achieve  is  therefore  not  spectacular.  But  I 
try  to  give  something  more,  a message  with- 
out words,  unknown  here,  and  which  I hope 
will  be  heard  by  some  and  not  forgotten.” 

Transistors  Receive 
Broadcasts  in  Haiti 

Radio  4VEH,  operated  by  the  Oriental 
Missionary  Society,  with  its  six  transmitters, 
is  Haiti’s  largest  radio  station.  Located  in 
Cap  Haitien,  it  radiates  multiplied  times 
more  power  than  any  other. 

4VEH  has  placed  2,000  pretuned  transistor 
radios  that  have  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  the  various  centers  organized  for 
distributing  them  throughout  northern  Haiti. 

These  radios  came  as  “kits”  from  Japan 
and  were  assembled  by  Bible  Institute  stu- 


On  Oct.  28  five  hundred  representative  people  of  the  Newton  and  surrounding  community 
joined  in  dedicating  a new  center  building  at  Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center,  Newton, 
Kan.  Constructed  at  a cost  of  $400,000,  the  building  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  partnership 
that  is  building  Prairie  View. 


Messages  Without  Words 
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dents.  The  students  plan  to  place  another 
2,000  of  these  pretuned  receivers  when  they 
can  be  obtained. 

Over  425  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
“English  by  Correspondence  lessons  offered 
over  the  air.  A Bible  story  in  special  Eng- 

350  Attend  Freshman  Parents 


lish  (slow  and  distinct)  is  a part  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  are  mimeographed  and  mailed 
to  the  students  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
study  the  Bible  in  the  new  language. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Heart  to  Heart 
and  Way  to  Life  are  broadcast  over  4VEH. 

Day 


More  than  350  fathers  and  mothers  of 
their  freshman  sons  and  daughters  from  12 
states  were  on  hand  for  the  Nov.  11  and  12 
Freshman  Parents’  Weekend  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege. 

Beginning  at  1:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  the  ac- 
tivities included  open  house  of  the  freshman 
residence  halls  and  classroom  buildings,  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  of  the  new  Goshen  Plan 
which  will  be  launched  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
and  dinner  and  a program  afterward. 

After  the  morning  worship  service  on  Sun- 
day, Campus  Pastor  Harold  Bauman  spoke  to 
the  parents  on  religious  life  on  the  campus. 
In  the  afternoon  the  combined  Collegiate  and 
A Cappella  choirs,  under  the  direction  of 


FIELD 


A secretary-typist  will  be  needed  for 

work  in  the  General  Conference  offices  at 
Scottdale  beginning  about  Jan.  1,  1968.  The 
primary  assignment  will  be  to  help  in  the 
Stewardship  and  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  programs.  Familiarity 
with  and  love  for  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
essential.  Previous  office  experience  is  desira- 
ble. Shorthand  not  required  but  would  be  an 
asset.  Write  to  Personnel  Manager,  Menno- 
nite Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald:  Preston  Mennonite  Church, 
Preston,  Ont. 

Sylvester  R.  Haarer  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  bishop  at  the  Forks  Church,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  Nov.  19.  Earley  C.  Bontrager  was 
in  charge  of  the  ordination,  with  J.  C.  Weng- 
er preaching  the  sermon. 

Glenn  Martin  was  ordained,  Nov.  12,  for 
resident  minister  at  Yarrowsburg  Mission,  un- 
der Washington-Franklin  Co.  Conference. 

The  Richard  Landis  family,  the  first  ap- 
pointed missionary  for  Guatemala,  under  the 
Washington-Franklin  Co.  Mission  Board,  plan 
to  move  to  the  field  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary. They,  with  two  community  development 
missionaries,  Roy  Kuhns  and  Paul  Dagen, 
will  begin  ministry  among  the  Kekchi  Indians 
in  San  Pedro  Carcha,  located  about  135  miles 
north  of  Guatemala  City.  The  Guatemala  mis- 
sion occupancy  is  a partnership  with  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  will  also 
cooperate  with  the  Eastern  Board's  VS  pro- 
gram of  Central  America. 


Dwight  E.  Weldy,  performed  Cherubini’s  “Re 
quiem  Mass  in  C Minor.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  events,  the 
annual  observance  gives  the  fathers  and 
mothers  a chance  to  visit  with  other  parents 
as  well  as  with  their  sons  and  daughters  and 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  school’s  adminis- 
trators and  professors. 

The  freshmen  number  278  this  fall.  They 
come  from  25  states,  Puerto  Rico,  Belgium, 
Honduras,  Japan,  Canada,  Uruguay,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

Visitors  for  the  weekend  were  from  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 


Jerry  Weaver  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  the  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  on  Oct.  22,  with  Milo  Kauffman 
and  Edwin  Weaver  in  charge. 

Alvin  R.  Beachy  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  the  Protection  Mennonite  Church, 
Protection,  Kan.,  Nov.  5,  with  Milo  Kauffman 
and  Ivan  R.  Lind  in  charge. 

Gary  Schrag  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Rainbow  Boulevard  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  on  Oct.  8.  Arnold  Nickel  represented 
the  Western  District  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  James  Hersh- 
berger represented  our  conference. 

Full-time  Christian  camp  manager  want- 
ed for  Chesley  Lake  Camp,  Allenford,  Ont. 
(Owen  Sound  area).  Three-bedroom  dwelling 
two  years  old,  electric  heating,  good  salary. 
Send  references  and  qualifications  to  Secre- 
tary Zienas  Martin,  R.  1,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Fifty-two  boxes  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  records  from  the  Frankfurt,  Ger- 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Ian.  1-12. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
( Place  not  yet  decided ) 


many,  office  of  the  MCC  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  the  Archives  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Glenn  M.  Lehman 
from  Belgium  to  B.  P.  81,  Kikwit,  Congo/Kin- 
shasa. LeRoy  Kennel  from  Lombard,  111.,  to 
4150  N.  Kedvale,  Chicago,  111.  60641.  Tele.: 
312  286-0300.  Kenneth  Seitz  to  Jose  M.  Cor- 
rea 256-2,  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad,  Mexico  13, 
D.F. 

New  Members  by  baptism:  three  at  Barr- 
ville.  Pa.;  six  at  Fairview,  Grantsville,  Md.; 
tw'o  at  Hudson  Lake,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.;  ten 
at  Fairview,  Mich.;  one  by  baptism  and  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Neffsville,  Pa.;  three 
at  Rock,  Elverson,  Pa.;  three  at  Smithville, 
Ohio;  two  at  Anzac,  Alta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Lehman,  North  Lima, 
Ohio,  celebrated  their  65th  wedding  anniver- 
sary with  open  house  at  the  Midway  Church 
Fellowship  Hall,  Nov.  26. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  R.  Good,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  with  open  house  at  the  home  of 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Phares  Miller,  on  Dec.  3. 
They  were  married  Dec.  12,  1907. 

Walter  Keim,  North  Judson,  Ind.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  Oct.  15,  to  serve  at 
the  Toto  Mennonite  Church,  North  Judson, 
Ind.  Harold  Myers  had  charge  of  the  service, 
with  Homer  North  preaching  the  sermon. 

Ministers’  Week  at  the  Rohrerstown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Dec.  5-8.  Instructors  in- 
clude C.  J.  Kurtz,  George  R.  Brunk,  Russell 
J.  Baer,  and  Ray  Shenk. 

Charles  E.  Brunstetter  was  given  a min- 
isterial license  by  the  Franconia  Conference 
at  an  installation  service,  Nov.  19,  to  serve 
as  pastor  of  the  Easton  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion, Easton,  Pa.  The  service  was  in  charge 
of  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  assisted  by  Marlin 
Burkholder,  Warren  Metzler,  and  Claude 
Meyers.  The  address  of  the  Brunstetters  is 
736  Centre  St.,  Easton,  Pa.  18042. 

Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  Thomas  Mills, 
Pa.,  was  wrecked  by  fire  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Dale  Schumm  commented  about  the  work 
at  Latehar  in  Bihar,  India:  "We  are  thrilled 
to  be  involved  in  the  work  here.  Each  day 
new  challenges  arise,  and  new  decisions  have 
to  be  made.  . . . The  church  is  growing. 
Certainly  there  are  new  problems  that  have 
arisen  because  of  the  famine,  but  I feel  the 
church  is  facing  this  very  realistically.” 

Ralph  Buckwalter  wrote  from  Japan:  “We 
had  two  sessions  of  the  Fall  Christian  Life 
Conference.  Yorifumi  Yaguchi  prepared  a 
study  of  Shinto  backgrounds  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  he  presented  in  lecture  form. 
He  did  an  effective  job.” 

The  annual  mission  meeting  in  Japan  is 
scheduled  for  Jan.  10-12  at  Sapporo. 

Richard  Pannell  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in 
New  Yo.rk  City,  Nov.  12.  Paul  Landis  offici- 
ated and  Elmer  Leaman  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon.  Bro.  Pannell  had  served  as 
licensed  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  con- 
gregation since  July  1,  1966. 
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Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Al  and  Martha  (Weaver),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rhonda  Kav, 
Oct.  6,  1967. 

Benner,  John  N.  and  Barbara  (Stoltzfus),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Randall,  Sept. 
26,  1967. 

Birky,  Marlin  and  Sandra  (Birky),  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Christian  Wade,  Sept. 
11,  1967. 

Breneman,  Elmer  K.  and  Esther  (Harnish), 
Osnaburgh  House,  Ont.,  first  child,  Grace  Louise, 
Aug.  15,  1967. 

Frey,  Mervin  and  Arlene  (Martin),  Wallenstein, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Janice  Mary  Ann. 
Oct.  29,  1967 

Gehman,  Eli  H.  and  Beverly  (Howard),  Denver, 
Colo.,  third  child,  first  son,  Mark  Howard,  Oct.  7, 
1967. 

Gingerich,  Reuben  Jay  and  Aria  Lucille  (Graber), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Arlene 
Faye,  Nov.  3,  1967. 

Gingrich,  Marvin  and  Mary  Ellen  (Weber),  Port- 
land, Ore.,  first  child,  Brian  Lee,  Nov.  9,  1967. 

Horst,  Amos  D.  and  Leta  (Landes),  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  first  child.  Roland  Lee,  Sept.  25.  1967. 

Horst,  Irvin  L.  and  Verna  (Witmer),  Richland, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Joanne  Kay,  June 
25,  1967. 

Imhoff,  Ralph  and  Rhoda  (Amstutz),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Morgan  Schalo,  Oct. 
3,  1967. 

Jantzi,  James  B.  and  Joan  (Martin),  Wood  River, 
Neb.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jon  Paul,  Sept.  30, 
1967. 


King,  David  G.  and  Esther  (Allebach),  New  Mil- 
ford, Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Paul  Steven,  Sept. 
22,  1967. 

Lehman,  Karl  F.  and  Elaine  (Hartsough),  Bloom- 
field, N.J.,  first  child,  Karleia  Janel,  Oct.  30,  1967. 

Lucero,  John  and  Pauline  ( ),  La  Junta.  Colo., 

second  daughter  and  first  son,  twins,  Anita  Pauline 
and  Richard  John,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

MacDonald,  Roderick  and  Leila  (Kauffman), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Cairene 
Rae,  Oct.  25,  1967. 

Martin,  Arthur  S.  and  Mary  (Metzger),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer  Lynn, 
Oct.  15,  1967. 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Phyllis  (Yoder),  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kimberly  Di- 
ane, Oct.  1,  1967. 

Nafziger,  Gerald  and  Doris  (Gingerich),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janelle 
Sue,  born  Oct.  2,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Oct. 
25,  1967. 

Oswald,  John  and  Charlene  (Hostetler),  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Lori  Suzanne,  Nov.  1,  1967 

Richards,  George  and  Clemmie  (Boyden),  Balti- 
more, Md„  first  child,  Angela  Joy,  Sept.  12,  1967. 

Troyer,  Phil  and  Karen  (Lambright),  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kamela  Kay, 
Oct.  4,  1967. 

Weber,  Richard  R.  and  Carol  Jean  (Roupp), 
Bowie,  Md.,  first  child,  Mark  Allen,  Nov.  4,  1967. 

Wilder,  Guy  Richard  and  Martha  (Myers),  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  first  child,  Kevin  Scott,  July  20,  1967. 

Yantzi,  Hubert  and  Dorothy  (Erb),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Pauline  Joy,  Sept. 
13,1967. 

Yoder,  Eldon  and  Phyllis  (Detwiler),  Macuma, 
Oriente,  Shell,  Pastaza,  Ecuador,  second  child,  first 
daughter.  Sherry  Linn,  Oct.  26,  1967. 

Zook,  Fay  and  Juanita  (Hathaway),  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Rovce  Alan,  June  22, 
1967 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy — Wood. — Harold  Beachy  and  Nancy 
Wood,  both  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, Canton,  Ohio,  by  William  E.  Walters,  Sept.  9, 
1967. 

Brown — Owens. — Albert  R.  Brown,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa.,  Derry  cong.,  and  Mabel  Louise  Owens, 
Turbotville,  Pa.,  Beaver  Run  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis  and  Ben  F.  Lapp,  Nov.  11,  1967. 

Brubaker — Shreiner. — Robert  Brubaker,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  F.  Lois 
Shreiner,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier’s  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz,  Oct.  14,  1967. 

Cross — Borntrag". . — Le  Roy  Cross  and  Esther 
Ellen  Borntrager,  both  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Conserv- 
ative cong.,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  by  Crist  T.  Born- 
trager, Oct.  7,  1967. 

Diener — Hart. — Marvin  Lee  Diener,  Canby, 
Ore.,  and  Anne  Marie  Hart,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem 
cong.,  by  lohn  B.  Stauffer,  grandfather  of  the 
bride,  Oct.  28,  1967. 

Eby — Martin. — Aldine  J.  Eby,  Hagerstown, 
Md..  Reiff  s cong.,  and  Edith  L.  Martin,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Stouffer’s  cong.,  bv  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
Nov.  11,  1967. 

Ellison — Snider. — Elmer  Ellison,  Moorefield, 
Ont.,  Wallace  United  Church,  and  Lucille  Snider, 
Atwood.  Ont.,  Listowel  cong.,  bv  Lester  Bauman, 
July  29,  1967. 

Gerber — Steinman. — Ronald  Gerber  and  Marie 
Steinman,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  by 
Gerald  Schwartzentruber,  Sept.  23,  1967. 


CHRISTOPHER  DOCK:  COLONIAL  SCHOOLMASTER 


by  Gerald  C.  Studer 


Did  you  know: 

— Christopher  Dock  wrote  the  first  treatise  on  education  published  in  America. 

— Christopher  Dock  wrote  the  first  book  of  etiquette  published  in  America. 

— Christopher  Dock's  name  appears  on  the  south  face  of  the  east  wing  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  building  in  Harrisburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. carved  in  letters  more  than  two  feet  high. 

— Both  previous  biographies  of  Christopher  Dock  were  written  by  governors  of 
Pennsylvania. 

— The  title  on  the  cover  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Dock's  own  handwriting. 

— This  edition  contains  both  Dock's  biography  as  well  as  his  complete  writings. 

— There  is  a framed  color  painting  of  Mr.  Dock  by  Tom  Schenk  similar  to  the  black 
and  white  picture  of  him. 

Mr  Dock  was  a Christian  schoolteacher  who  pioneered  in  the  field  of  education  in 
days  when  there  were  no  public  schools.  He  taught  religion  and  etiquette  in  a 
community  school  to  children  of  different  faiths.  The  reader  of  this  book  will  gain 
insights  into  problems  of  the  church-state  relationship  faced  by  parents  and  school 
administrators  today.  The  20  x 24  framed  painting  and  book  make  a good  Christ- 
mas gift  combination  The  painting  $13.50.  the  book  $8.95. 

PROVIDENT 
BOOKSTORE 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  / SCOTTDALE,  PA.  / SOUDERTON,  PA.  / BLOOMINGTON.  IU. 

LANCASTER,  PA.  / EPHRATA,  PA.  KITCHENER.  ONT.  LONDON.  ONT  GOSHEN.  IND. 
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Graber — Miller. — Leon  Ray  Graber,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  Eureka  cong.,  and  Marla  Maurice  Miller, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  South  Side  Fellowship,  by  Theodore 
R.  Larrison,  Aug.  27,  1967. 

Hess — Miller. — Thomas  A.  Hess,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Hernley’s  cong.,  and  Janice  M.  Miller,  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.,  Edgemont  cong.,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz, 
Oct.  21.  1967. 

Knicely — Batterman. — Fred  Knicely,  Mt.  Craw- 
ford, Va.,  Temple  Hill  cong.,  and  Dawn  Batterman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Pike  cong.,  by  Lloyd  S.  Horst, 
Oct.  14,  1967. 

Landis — Breneman. — James  C.  Landis,  Ronks, 
Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  and  Mary  Louise  Breneman, 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  J.  Harold 
Breneman,  Nov.  11,  1967 

Leinbach — Rupp. — Dale  Leinbach,  Moorepark 
cong.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  Edith  Rupp,  First 
Missionary  Church,  Berne,  Ind.,  by  Kenneth  Rupp, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  E.  J.  Leinbach,  father  of 
the  groom,  Nov.  4,  1967. 

McKay — Grove. — Alexander  Lynn  McKay, 
Scarborough,  Ont.,  Warden  Park  cong.,  and  Eliza- 
beth Marie  Grove,  Markham,  Ont.,  Wideman  cong., 
by  A.  D.  Grove,  assisted  by  John  H.  Hess,  July  1, 
1967. 

Martin — Mellinger. — Willard  H.  Martin,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  Maple  Hill  cong.  (Ohio),  and  Martha 
Mellinger,  Soudersburg,  Pa.,  Andrew’s  Bridge 
cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  assisted  by  Louis  Steiner 
and  Wilbur  Lentz,  Nov.  4,  1967. 

Miller — Yoder. — Lynford  D.  Miller,  North  Main 
Street  cong.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  Lois  Ann  Yoder, 
Midland  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Clarence  R.  Yoder,  fa- 
ther of  the  bride,  Oct.  28,  1967. 

Peachey — Hartzler. — Elam  J.  Peachey  and 
Nancy  Hartzler,  both  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Woodland 
cong.,  by  Elam  C.  Peachey,  father  of  the  groom. 
Sept  30,  1967. 

Welfred — Steckly. — Edward  Herman  Welfred, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Barbara 
Eunice  Steckly,  Preston  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Rufus 
Jutzi,  July  15,  1967. 

Wierman — Martin. — Sam  Wierman  and  La 
Vonne  Martin,  both  of  Wheatfield,  Ind.,  Hopewell 
cong.,  by  Samuel  S.  Miller,  Nov.  4,  1967. 

Yoder — Bontrager. — Oscar  Yoder  and  Mary 
Bontrager,  both  of  Pine  Conservative  cong.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  by  Crist  T.  Borntrager,  Oct.  28, 
1967.  ' 

Yoder — Strait. — Kenneth  W.  Yoder,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Susan  E.  Strait,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  both  of 
the  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  D.  A.  Yoder  and 
Mahlon  Miller,  Oct.  21,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Dove,  Tracie  Bliss,  daughter  of  Lewis  and 
Ellen  (Ritchie)  Carr,  was  born  Aug.  5,  1894;  died 
at  her  home  in  Fulks  Run,  Va.,  Oct.  29,  1967; 
aged  73  y.  2 m.  24  d.  On  June  22,  1913,  she  was 
married  to  Jasper  L.  Dove,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Ivan),  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Ethel  Hoover),  2 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Violet  Dove  and  Mrs. 
Vergie  Lantz),  and  3 brothers  (Elmer,  Erie,  and 
Blain).  She  was  a member  of  the  Hebron  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mt.  Grove 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of 
A.  T.  Rollins  and  Donald  Bare. 

Gehman,  Phares  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
Ann  (Detweiler)  Gehman,  was  born  in  Plumstead 
Twp.  (Pa  ),  Oct.  21,  1888;  died  of  coronary  occlu- 
sion at  his  home  in  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  Oct.  25, 
1967;  aged  79  y.  4.  He  was  married  to  Mamie 
Mininger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Wilmer  and  Claude  M.),  one  daughter  (Ruth — 
Mrs.  Clyde  Fretz),  17  grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Ephraim  and  A. 
Lincoln).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  29, 


in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman  and  Russell  B. 
Musselman. 

Heatwole,  Jacob  Fredrick,  son  of  Manassa  and 
Margaret  (Weaver)  Heatwole,  was  born  at  Dayton, 
Va.,  Feb.  18,  1875;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  1,  1967;  aged  92  y.  7 m.  13  d.  On  Aug.  13, 
1899,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Weaver,  who  died 
Oct.  16,  1922.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Lucille  Carper  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Lokey)  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Moyers).  One  son  (Marvin) 
and  2 daughters  (Almetta  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Mc- 
Dorman)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  3,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  S.  Horst  and 
M.  Simeon  Heatwole. 

Hershberger,  Katie,  daughter  of  Levi  M.  and 
Katie  Ann  (Gindlesperger)  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Thomas  Mills,  Pa.,  July  26,  1904;  died  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1967: 
aged  63  y.  3 m 5 d.  On  Dec.  24,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  William  C.  Hershberger,  who  survives 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther — Mrs 
David  Yoder  and  Elma  Mae — Mrs.  Noah  Yoder) 
12  grandchildren,  4 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers,  2 sisters, 
and  one  grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Blough  Church,  Nov.  5,  with  Harry  C.  Blough 
and  Elvin  Holsopple  officiating. 

Lint,  Emma,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Ellen  (Fry) 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 
1896;  died  at  the  Westmoreland  Hospital,  Greens 
burg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1967;  aged  71  y.  1 m.  10  d. 
She  was  married  to  John  M.  Lint,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  10  children  (Robert,  Charles, 
Irvin,  Emmie — Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  John,  Ray, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Fred,  William,  and 
Donna — Mrs.  Edward  Sellers),  23  grandchildren, 
2 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  one  sister. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and 
one  sister.  She  united  with  the  Mennonite  Church 
many  years  ago.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Joseph  H.  Hoffman  Funeral  Home,  Boswell, 
Pa.,  Sept.  21,  with  Harry  C.  Blough  in  charge; 
interment  in  Blough  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Theodore  F.,  son  of  Abraham  M.  and 
Anna  (Fly)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  9,  1883;  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  Garden 
Court  Convalescent  Home,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3,  1967;  aged  84  y.  25  d.  On  Sept.  26,  1906;  he 
was  married  to  Lucy  Ann  Moyer,  who  died  Dec. 
13,  1964.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Edward  and  Car- 
roll),  one  daughter  (Janet),  5 grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister.  Two  children  died  in 
infancy.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  7, 
with  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Neff,  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Hiram  G.  and  Annie 
(Sensenig ) Warfel,  was  born  in  Conestoga  Twp. 
(Pa  ),  Dec.  11,  1892;  passed  away  at  the  Quarry- 
ville  (Pa.)  Presbyterian  Home,  after  a prolonged 
illness.  Sept.  15,  1967;  aged  74  y.  9 m.  4 d.  On 


Feb.  8,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Chester  H.  Neff, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Anna  and  Betty — Mrs.  Richard  Pellman)  and  2 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Slack- 
water  Church,  where  her  husband  served  as  dea- 
con. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Quarryville 
Home,  with  Lawrence  Andres  in  charge,  and  at 
the  Masonville  Church,  with  Wilbur  Martin  offici- 
ating. 

Nunemaker,  Enos  E.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Nunemaker,  was  born  at  Sterling,  111., 
Apr.  27,  1887;  died  at  Sterling,  Oct.  22,  1967;  aged 
80  y.  5 m.  25  d.  On  Nov.  24,  1910,  he  was 
married  to  Ada  E.  Book,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Layton  and  Weldon),  3 brothers 
(Samuel,  Harvey,  and  Charles),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Katie  Hess).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Science  Ridge  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  24,  in  charge  of  Edwin  J.  Stalter  and 
A.  C.  Good. 

Schlatter,  William,  son  of  John  and  Katie 
(Miller)  Schlatter,  was  born  near  Way  land,  Iowa, 
Aug.  30,  1885;  died  at  the  Pleasantview  Home, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  following  a brief  illness,  Nov.  4, 
1967;  aged  82  y.  2 m.  5 d.  On  Sept.  6,  1908,  he 
was  married  to  Lydia  H Slagel,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Orie  W.  and  L.  William), 
one  granddaughter,  2 brothers  (Dave  and  John), 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Simon  Gingerich  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Schrock).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Anna — Mrs.  Emery  Yoder).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kalona  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of  John  P. 
Duerksen  and  Vernon  Gerig. 

Steckly,  Ida  Adela,  daughter  of  George  and 
Phyllis  Weber,  was  born  near  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Apr  20,  1890;  died  at  South  Waterloo  Memorial 
Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  July  16,  1967;  aged  77  y. 
2 m.  26  d.  On  Nov.  23,  1927,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Steckly,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Lyal  and  Meart),  6 grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Ervin),  and  one  sister  (Nettie).  One  daughter 
predeceased  her  in  1962.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Preston  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  19,  with  Rufus  Jutzi  officiating;  interment 
in  Hagey  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Perry,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Troyer)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
July  31,  1885;  died  at  Seward,  Neb.,  Oct.  23,  1967; 
aged  82  y.  2 m.  23  d.  On  Feb.  21,  1907,  he  was 
married  to  Lena  Rediger,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1952.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Lloyd),  3 
daughters  (Meriel — Mrs.  Floyd  Stauffer,  Vada — 
Mrs.  Ray  Allen  Stutzman,  and  Berdean — Mrs. 
Orie  Oswald),  22  grandchildren,  32  great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Alma — Mrs.  Lee  Schweitz- 
er and  Ada — Mrs.  Emory  Schweitzer).  Six  broth- 
ers, one  sister,  and  one  granddaughter  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bellwood 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  26, 
in  charge  of  John  M.  Landis  and  Morris  Stauffer; 
burial  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery. 


A DELIGHTFUL  GIFT 


HAPPY  TIME 

VITRSERV  SONGS 


THE  HAPPY  TIME  NURSERY  SONGS 
RECORD  contains  all  25  songs  in  the 
Herald  Nursery  Songbook.  The  perfect  gift 
for  the  three-  and  four-year-old  child. 
Catchy  tunes  and  meaningful  words  which 
are  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  constructive  to 
the  child.  Give  your  child  happy  songs  to 
sing  and  play  this  year.  $2.98  at  your 
bookstore. 

PROVIDENT 
BOOKSTORE 

NEW  HOUAND,  PA.  / SCOTTDAU,  PA.  / SOUDERTON,  PA.  / UOOMINCTON,  IU. 
LANCASTER.  PA.  / EPHRATA.  PA./  KITCHENER,  ONT.  LONDON,  ONT.  GOSHEN,  I NO 
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GIFT 

IDEAS 

Books  enrich  living.  Their  influ- 
ence extends  to  future  generations. 
Good  books  nourish  the  mind, 
clarify  ideas,  and  can  be  enjoyed 
anytime.  They  can  be  shared 
without  loss  of  value.  The  more 
they  are  used,  the  more  valuable 
they  become.  Who  can  measure 
the  ministry  of  a book  gift?  Give 
enduring  gifts.  Give  books. 

A Farthing  in  Her  Hand 

Edited  by  Helen  Alderfer 

How  do  you  manage  your  time?  How  do 
you  determine  what  is  important?  Is 
buying  good  clothes  an  extravagance? 
Should  a woman  spend  time  and  money 
on  her  own  personal  appearance?  How 
much  should  you  neglect  housework  for 
family  and  neighbors?  How  can  a woman 
fill  all  her  family  and  community  needs 
and  still  be  responsible  to  God?  These  are 
some  of  the  things  discussed  in  this  book. 
Twelve  women  have  shared  their  beliefs 
and  insights.  A good  gift  for  the  woman  of 
the  house  whether  she  be  mother  or 
daughter.  Cloth  $3.50.  Paper  $1.95. 


Sayings  of  Jesus 

by  Edward  Dumbauld 

Here  is  a book  of  Scripture  containing  only 
the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  author  has 
grouped  Jesus'  sayings  according  to  key 
words  and  subjects.  A good  reading  book. 
Provides  real  help  for  preparing  talks. 
Reading  all  that  Jesus  had  to  say  on  a 
subject  at  one  reading  reveals  some  inter- 
esting things.  An  excellent  book  for  youth. 
Cloth  $3.75.  Paper  $2.00. 


God's  Word  Written 

by  J.  C.  Wenger 

Is  there  any  word  from  the  Lord?  There 
certainly  is!  God  spoke  to  the  prophets, 
poets,  historians,  and  apostles.  How  that 
word  came  to  be  "the  Word  written"  is 
the  subject  of  this  book.  Here  is  a book 
that  will  satisfy  your  mind  and  strengthen 
your  faith  in  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  the  Scripture.  It  will  answer  your 
questions.  It  may  even  make  the  Bible  a 
new  book  for  you.  The  author  says,  "The 
best  interpreter  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible 
itself,"  and  thus  he  documents  his 
statements  with  Scripture.  $3.50. 

Mennonite  Community 
Cookbook 

by  Mary  Emma  Showalter 

That  favorite  cookbook  Mom  has  wanted 
for  a long  time.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  it 
for  her.  as  a gift  from  you.  $5.50. 


The  Bible  Smuggler 

by  Louise  A.  Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Roger  Hane 

This  is  the  story  of  a youth  who  worked  for 
a man  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  for 
distributing  the  Scripture.  Collin  begins  his 
work  as  a carrier  boy  in  smuggling  a copy 
of  Martin  Luther's  New  Testament  to  Wil- 
liam Tyndale.  The  reader  will  participate 
in  the  adventure  of  distributing  the  Bible 
in  days  when  it  was  not  popular.  $2.50. 

An  Introduction  to  Mennonite 
History 

Edited  by  C.  J.  Dyck 

This  is  a history  of  all  the  descendants  of 
the  Anabaptists  found  in  the  Mennonite 
and  Amish  groups.  Presents  the  historical 
and  doctrinal  developments  of  life  and 
thought  from  the  1 6th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Can  you  think  of  a more  mean- 
ingful gift  to  give  to  each  of  your  children? 
Cloth  $5.75.  Paper  $3.75. 


Mattie  Mae 

by  Edna  Beiler 

Illustrated  by  Esther  Rose  Graber 

A delightful  story  for  the  primary  child 
about  an  eight-year-old  Amish  girl  and  her 
life  on  the  farm.  The  joys  of  a big  family 
and  the  pleasures  of  farm  life  make  this  a 
wholesome  book  for  any  child  $2.50. 


There  Have  to  Be  Six 

by  Amelia  Mueller 

A true  story  of  Papa,  Mamma,  and  their 
six  children  pioneering  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  Portrays  a way  of  life 
that  no  longer  exists.  However,  the  basic 
conflicts  and  dreams  are  still  with  us.  A 
very  interesting  story  $3.50. 

The  Secret  Church 

by  Louise  A.  Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen 

Three  teenagers  become  involved  in  a 
church  considered  heretical  in  its  day.  The 
reader  will  participate  in  the  commitment, 
challenge,  and  danger  of  becoming  an 
Anabaptist  Christian  in  a day  when  it  was 
not  popular.  Here  history  is  presented  in  a 
way  youth  can  understand  $2.50. 

Pilgrim  Aflame 

by  Myron  Augsburger 

A historical  novel  about  a man  who  became 
a Christian  and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
for  it.  Michael  Sattler  was  one  of  the  first 
of  thousands  who  died  as  martyrs  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Through  the  story  the 
reader  comes  to  understand  what  commit- 
ment to  God  means.  The  historical  novel  is 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  getting  history. 

A book  of  interest  to  all  in  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite-tradition.  $4.00. 

PROVIDENT 
BOOKSTORE 

NEW  MOUANO,  PA.  / SCOTTDAU,  PA.  / SOUDERTON.  PA.  / DOOMING  TON  m 
LANCASTER,  PA.  / EPHRATA,  PA.  / KITCHENER,  ONT  / LONDON,  ONT.  / OOSHEN,  IND 


Items  and 
Comments 


Dr.  Clarence  Jordan,  director  of  the  inter- 
racial Koinonia  Farm  in  Americus,  Ga.,  said 
that  the  church  is  not  going  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  contemporary  society  by 
putting  up  some  ecumenical  superstructure. 

'The  real  scandal  of  Christianity,”  asserted 
Dr.  Jordan,  "is  not  its  dividedness  but  its 
materialism  and  its  denial  of  the  faith.  I 
cannot  see  uniting  two  segregated  churches 
without  resulting  in  a bigger  monster.” 

It  is  a tragedy,  he  continued,  that  the 
church  so  often  lets  society  dictate  its  actions. 
"The  church  should  take  the  lead  in  our 
society,  act  as  a divine  irritant,  admonish  it, 
and  provoke  it  into  radical  change. 

"The  church  is  responsible  to  God,  not 
mankind.  It  must  be  where  the  action  is 
and  champion  the  causes  of  the  poor  and  the 
disenfranchised — such  as  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can.” 

Dr.  Jordan,  a Southern  Baptist  minister, 
said  the  church  should  deal  with  open 
housing,  slums,  and  employment.  "But  it 
can’t  say  to  secular  society,  'Take  care  of  the 
poor,  he  cautioned,  "unless  the  church  is 
taking  care  of  the  poor. 
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Who 
Is  Ready 

for  Christmas? 


By  Fred  Gingerich 


“But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  re- 
deem them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons  (Gal.  4:4,  5). 

An  ancient  legend  tells  how  the  devil  became  alarmed  at 
the  way  the  whole  world  was  becoming  fascinated  with  the 
story  of  the  coming  of  Christ  through  Christmas  celebrations. 
The  beauty,  simplicity,  and  renewed  hope  from  the  lovely 
Christmas  story  captured  the  hearts  of  men  in  worship  and 
adoration.  The  devil  became  deeply  concerned  and  alarmed 
lest  multitudes  be  turned  to  God  and  find  salvation  through 
the  attractive  Christmas  message. 

So  after  counseling  with  his  demons  he  finally  devised  a 
plan  to  hinder  this  movement  of  devotion  toward  God.  He  in- 
vented the  Christmas  rush  to  keep  people  so  busy  with  out- 
ward preparations  and  celebrations,  so  absorbed  with  feasting 
and  revelry,  so  caught  up  with  shopping  and  giving  gifts  that 
the  inner  glory  and  mystery  and  miracle  of  Christmas  with 
its  promises  and  renewed  hope  and  challenge  to  give  self  to 
God  would  be  forgotten  and  go  unnoticed. 

So  Satan  went  about  filling  the  season  more  and  more  with 
trivialities,  crowding  out  more  and  more  thoughts  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  adoration  and  devotion  to  the  Savior.  How  suc- 
cessful Satan  is  in  this  plan  today,  each  of  us  can  realize 
with  only  a bit  of  observation. 

Every  Christian  needs  to  be  alert  and  resist  the  tendency 
to  lose  the  true  message  of  Christmas  under  the  rubbish  of 
trivial  worldly  celebrations.  We  need  to  positively  put  forth 
effort  to  fill  our  minds  with  the  things  of  God  these  days,  by 
strengthening  our  private  devotions  of  Bible  reading  and 
prayer,  by  giving  time  and  effort  to  meaningful  family  wor- 
ship, and  by  regular  prayerful  attendance  at  public  worship. 
We  need  to  take  time  to  be  holy  and  to  meditate  and  pray  in 
these  busy  days  preceding  this  holy  holiday.  And  again,  we 
must  seize  every  opportunity  to  let  others  know  of  the  real- 
ity of  the  Savior  living  within  our  hearts. 

We  dare  not  let  Christmas  become  merely  an  orgy  of  giv- 
ing and  getting  with  the  glitter  and  sparkle  of  tinsel  and  col- 
ors being  the  only  impression  upon  us  and  our  families.  We 
can’t  let  the  raucous  blaring  of  Christmas  songs,  both  sacred 
and  secular,  on  street  loudspeakers,  and  the  half-serious  pre- 
tense of  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer  take  the  place  of  true 
worship  of  God  and  gifts  given  to  each  other  as  expressions  of 
our  love. 


Its  True  Meaning 

The  true  meaning  of  Christmas  is  found  in  “God  sent  forth 
his  Son.”  (1)  Christmas  means  God  acting  by  sending  His 
“only  begotten,”  “beloved,”  Son  into  this  sin-cursed  world. 
(2)  “Made  of  a woman.”  Christmas  means  Christ  took  upon 
Him  human  flesh  subject  to  all  the  pain  and  suffering  all  of 
us  are  heir  to.  (3)  Christmas  means  Christ  came  to  redeem 
us.  It  was  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  that  made  His  birth 
wonderful.  Without  the  cross  Christmas  has  no  meaning.  The 
shadow  of  the  cross  fell  across  Bethlehem’s  manger.  Without 
Fred  Gingerich  is  pastor  of  the  Alpha  Mennonite  Church,  Alpha,  Minn.  the  resurrection  the  CrOSS  tOO  Would  be  meaningless.  And  the 
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resurrection  must  have  Pentecost  to  give  the  Christian  life 
power  and  Christlikeness.  Again,  all  these  are  futile  without 
the  future  second  coming  and  its  final  consummation.  (4)  Fi- 
nally, Christmas  means  a change  from  servant  to  son  for  the 
people  of  God,  with  the  twofold  blessing  of  a loving  relation- 
ship with  God,  “Abba,  Father  (Gal.  4:6),  and  the  privilege  of 
being  His  heirs  (verse  7). 

Ready  for  Christmas?  So  many  were  not  ready  when  He 
came  the  first  time.  The  little  town  of  Bethlehem  was  not 
ready.  It  was  filled  with  people,  but  not  people  interested  in 
a “Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  They  were  interested 
in  taxing  and  census-taking  and  trade  and  earthly  gain,  just 
like  the  commercialism  of  today.  The  innkeeper  was  not 
ready.  His  house  was  too  full  and  he  was  far  too  busy  to  be 
bothered  with  a peasant  couple’s  needs.  King  Herod  was  not 
ready.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  insane  jealousy  and  hate  and 
fear  of  rival  powers  to  give  any  consideration  to  anyone  s 
feelings,  even  the  mothers  and  children  of  a whole  commu- 
nity. The  chief  priests  and  scribes  were  not  ready.  They  were 
occupied  too  much  with  religious  forms  and  duties  and  also 
too  jealous  of  their  preferred  position  as  religious  leaders  to 
be  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  One  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold. 

But  some  people  were  ready.  Mary  and  Joseph  were  ready. 
Mary  had  said,  “Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto 
me  according  to  thy  word.”  The  shepherds  were  ready  to  rec- 
ognize and  worship  Him.  The  Wise  Men  were  ready  to  see 
and  follow  the  star  and  to  bring  rich  gifts  and  worship  to 
Him.  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple  were  ready.  Simeon 
had  been  waiting  and  now  rejoiced,  “for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
people. 

What  Makes  Us  Ready? 

What  made  these  people  ready?  It  was  an  inward  heart 
condition.  (1)  They  were  godly,  spiritually-minded  people 
who  knew  the  Scriptures  and  meditated  on  them  and  the 
promises  of  God  found  therein.  (2)  They  were  people  of 
faith.  Their  faith  was  in  God  and  in  the  promises  of  His 
Word.  (3)  They  were  people  of  expectancy.  They  were  ex- 
pecting God  to  work  in  fulfillment  of  His  promises. 

To  be  ready  for  Christmas  (1)  we  must  be  like  them:  spir- 
itually-minded, reading  and  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
spending  time  before  God  in  prayer,  seeking  His  face  and 
His  will  for  our  lives.  We  can’t  just  shift  our  life  from  world- 
ly interests  to  spiritual  interests  as  we  shift  gears  in  our  cars. 
Rather  we  must  cultivate  constantly  a life  of  devotion  if  we 
would  be  ready  to  worship  and  be  spiritually-minded  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  (2)  We  must  be  people  of  faith  to  be  ready 
for  Christmas  and  all  its  richness  of  meaning.  (3)  We  too 
must  be  people  of  expectancy — expecting  God  to  work  in  and 
through  us  to  make  Christ  known  and  to  bless  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  others. 

God  was  ready  that  first  Christmas.  Before  this  time  in  Old 
Testament  history  God  wasn’t  ready.  But  now,  “the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come.  God  planned  for  Christ  s coming  “before 


the  foundation  of  the  world  (1  Peter  1:20).  He  promised  a re- 
deemer in  Eden.  And  He  renewed  His  promise  to  Abraham, 
the  fulfillment  of  which  promise  is  eternal  through  Christ. 
Gal.  3:16.  Through  the  different  prophets  He  gave  more  and 
more  details  of  the  coming  of  His  Son,  the  Messiah.  By  the 
prophet  Daniel  and  the  70  weeks’  prophecy  He  even  re- 
vealed the  time  of  the  Messiah’s  coming.  Dan.  9:24-27.  And 
now  the  time  was  fulfilled  and  God  was  ready. 

Again  we  find  the  Son  was  ready  to  come  to  earth  to  be 
our  Savior.  Although  He  was  the  eternal  Word,  equal  with 
God,  yet  He  was  willing  to  humble  Himself  and  come  down 
to  earth  and  become  a man,  a babe  in  a manger,  a servant, 
“obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  2: 
6-8).  The  Son  was  ready  to  come  and  fulfill  the  Father’s  will. 
Heb.  10:7  beautifully  expresses  His  readiness:  “Then  said  I, 
Lo,  I come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to 
do  thy  will,  O God.”  We  find  too  that  He  was  ready  to  be 
the  sacrifice  for  sin  that  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Heb.  10:5.  He  was  ready  to  come,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  meant  the  suffering  of  the  cross  to  fulfill  man’s  re- 
demption. 

In  the  third  place,  we  find  that  the  people  of  God  were 
now  ready.  A study  of  Gal.  3 and  4 reveals  that  before  this 
time  Israel  was  not  ready,  but  was  kept  under  the  control  of 
the  law,  like  a child  under  a schoolmaster,  till  he  is  grown 
and  ready  to  receive  full  sonship.  The  law  was  a temporary 
expedient  till  the  “fulness  of  the  time  was  come  when  God’s 
people  were  mature  enough  to  be  ready  for  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  that  should  give  both  them  and  the  Gentiles 
the  full  privileges  of  sonship. 

Two  Suggestions 

Are  you  ready  for  Christmas?  To  get  ready  spiritually  I 
would  suggest  only  two  things.  And  they  are  the  very  things 
we  think  of  in  our  usual  preparation — prepare  to  give  a gift 
and  to  receive  a gift. 

1.  Give  yourself  to  God — your  self,  your  will,  your  abilities, 
your  talents,  your  future,  your  whole  life — just  give  it  to 
God,  in  full  surrender,  in  full  yieldedness  to  God  for 
whatever  He  may  want  you  to  do. 

2.  Receive  Jesus  Christ  into  your  heart  as  Savior  and  Lord 
today.  Receive  Him  as  Lord  of  your  life. 

a.  If  you  are  not  a Christian,  then  simply  receive 
Him  for  salvation.  Jn.  1:12. 

b.  If  you  are  a Christian  but  realize  you  have  been 
cold  or  lukewarm  like  the  Laodicean  church  in 
Rev.  3:14-19,  then  simply  repent  and  open  the 
door  to  the  Lord  Jesus  who  says,  “Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I will  come  in  to 
him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me” 
(Rev.  3:20). 

Receiving  Him  you  receive  salvation,  forgiveness,  assur- 
ance, joy,  peace,  hope,  happiness,  and  heaven  at  last. 
Won’t  you  receive  Him  and  be  ready,  not  only  for 
Christmas  but  also  for  His  coming  again?  Q 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Priority  Blindness 

In  the  church  we  are  often  caught  piddling  with  inconse- 
quential while  major  issues  are  ignored.  Like  Nero  fiddling 
when  Rome  was  burning,  we  play  around  on  the  same  old 
strings  either  unaware  or  unconcerned  that  the  very  future  of 
people  and  the  church  is  at  stake. 

Not  always  is  this  the  case  intentionally.  To  see  the  differ- 
ence between  major  issues  and  minor  ones  requires  insight — 
insight  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  by  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  the  light  of  the  world.  The  truth  is,  we  are  often 
blind.  You  and  I are  priority  blind  just  as  some  people  are 
color  blind.  We  sometimes  just  cannot  see  the  difference  in 
importance  between  this  and  that.  Or  we  overstress  something 
which  has  minor  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  need 
for  stress. 

Stop  and  think  about  the  issues  you  have  promoted  with 
evangelistic  zeal  in  the  past  few  years.  Were  they  always  the 
right  issues?  Was  it  the  sort  of  stuff  that  was  important  above 
everything  else?  Or  was  it  just  important  to  you?  If  it  was  so 
important,  then  why  isn’t  it  important  now? 

I look  back  in  surprise  and  shame  on  some  of  what  I 
taught  with  fervor  but  which  now  isn’t  worth  the  time  it 
takes.  There  are  many  things  in  teaching  which  must  be 
touched  lightly,  not  because  they  have  no  value,  but  because 
other  things  have  infinitely  more.  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
can  tell  the  difference. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  once  had  a theological  question 
which  really  was  absolutely  insignificant  compared  to  the  life 
and  death  matters  which  should  have  absorbed  their  attention. 
But  they  were  blind.  They  wanted  to  know  who  sinned,  a 
man  or  his  parents.  And  Jesus  was  only  a few  steps  from  the 
cross. 

The  Pharisees  were  hung  up  on  Sabbath  sinning  and  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  persons,  the  man  born  blind  and  Jesus,  so 
that  they  could  go  on  majoring  on  minors.  They  were  blind 
as  bats.  Jesus  said  so. 

Take  another  look  at  the  hobby  horse  you  are  riding  hard. 
Maybe  he  deserves  a rest.  Let’s  be  sure  we  are  spending  our 
energies  on  the  major  things. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottaale,  Pa.  15683 


My  Prayer 

O God,  forgive 

When  I have  failed 

To  see  the  good  in  others — 

When  I allowed  the  true 
In  others 

To  be  denied  or  defaced 
By  listening  in  silence 
To  subtle  gossip 
Or  the  critical  word. 

Give  me  greater  wisdom 
In  helping  others 
And  greater  love 
In  sharing  the  others  ’ good. 

Give  to  me  insight 
Into  my  own  sins 
Lest  I project  them  on  others 
Or  assume  a spirit  of  superiority . 
Give  both  the  honesty  and  humility 
To  recognize  another’s  worth 
And  to  keep  a proper  perspective 
Of  my  own. 

Amen. 


Gulfhaven  Church 

The  first  Mennonite  families  moved  to  Harrison  County,  Mississippi, 
from  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  other  states  in  1921.  Gulfhaven  was  organ- 
ized as  a congregation  on  Jan.  5,  1922.  There  were  28  charter  members 
and  by  the  end  of  1922  the  fellowship  had  grown  to  39.  The  group  built 
the  first  church  house  even  before  some  of  their  homes  were  built.  The 
church  was  used  for  four  years  to  house  the  public  school.  An  annex  to 
the  church  was  built  this  year.  Harry  A.  Diener,  formerly  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  is  now  serving  as  interim  pastor.  The  membership  is  50. 
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Editorial 


Can  You  Top  It? 


Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  whether  anyone  has  done 
a study  so  far  on  our  giving  today  making  the  necessary  com- 
parisons with  30  to  35  years  ago.  I told  him  I didn  t know  of 
any  such  study.  He  suggested  that  really  our  present  giving 
might  not  look  as  good  as  we  assume  it  is  if  we  compared 
earning  power  today  with  the  past  period.  He  felt  also  that 
in  our  affluence  today  we  are  really  not  giving  anything 
which  causes  us  the  least  sacrifice. 

Following  this  conversation  I came  across  a statement  by 
Lance  Webb  in  his  book  Discovering  Love:  “Christians  today 
are  giving  less  per  capita  according  to  our  ability  than  we 
were  during  the  depths  of  the  depression,  although  we  have 
twice  as  much.  He  also  points  out  that  more  than  ten 

times  as  much  is  given  for  cosmetics  in  the  U.S.  as  for  all 
churches  and  charities. 

Two  things  stood  out  for  me  in  a recent  Sunday  school 
lesson.  The  first  was  that  God  s people  failed  to  recognize 
Him  as  the  giver  of  the  daily  blessings  of  life.  The  second 
was  that  they  sacrificed  unto  Baal.  And  the  second  step 
always  follows  the  first.  To  fail  to  recognize  God  and  to 
refuse  to  exercise  responsible  stewardship  in  one  generation 
means  the  next  generation  will  sacrifice  the  same  gifts  to 
Baal.  To  fail  to  give  freely  to  godly  pursuits  means  that 


we  will  give  to  worldly  pursuits.  To  fail  to  give  to  the  work 
of  God,  the  giver  of  all,  means  that  our  unfaithfulness  leads 
us  to  give  to  false  gods.  For  if  we  will  not  find  the  meaning 
of  life  in  God  and  His  work,  we  will  seek  the  meaning  of 
life  in  idols  of  materialism,  sensualism,  and  other  isms  which 
we  set  up. 

During  this  time  of  year  we  go  to  a great  deal  of  added 
expense  to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  our  families  and  friends. 
Why  not  give  extra  to  the  cause  of  Christ?  The  fifth  annual 
Christmas  Sharing  appeal  is  being  made  during  the  month 
of  December  by  three  agencies  of  the  church.  Gifts  will  be 
divided  among  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  and  the  three  Mennonite  church  col- 
leges. Gifts  given  are  shared  equally  by  the  three  agencies 
mentioned  above. 

Receipts  increased  each  year  as  the  Christmas  Sharing 
appeal  was  given.  Can  we  top  it  this  year? 

Money  which  is  given  should  be  mailed  before  Christmas 
to  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  Bro. 
Bennett  receives  the  money  on  behalf  of  the  three  agencies. 
The  Dec.  5,  12,  and  19  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  have  coupons 
for  the  Christmas  Sharing  to  facilitate  your  giving.  See  the 
back  cover.  Include  the  church  in  your  Christmas  list. — D. 


Banning  the  Drinking  Driver 


The  real  threat  on  the  highway  is  not  the  drunken  driver 
who  weaves  all  over  the  road,  but  the  moderate  drinker  who 
has  only  one  or  two  drinks.  As  Dr.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  at  Winebrenner 
Theological  Seminary,  points  out  in  the  booklet,  The  Wets 
Are  All  Wet,  “The  biggest  menace  on  the  highway  is  not  the 
drunk  with  the  thick  tongue,  the  glassy  eyes,  and  the  weaving 
car,  but  the  ‘moderate’  drinker  who  has  had  enough  to  impair 
his  judgment  but  not  his  appearance.  Such  ‘moderates  take 
chances  which  they  normally  would  avoid.  ” 

Dr.  Mattill  cites  a ten-year  study  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Gerber  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  twelve  years  he  served  as  coro- 
ner, to  justify  the  assertion.  He  also  calls  attention  to  experi- 
ments in  Sweden  and  Britain  that  “have  demonstrated  that 
some  motorists  can  become  dangerous  drivers  after  drinking 
only  half  a glass  of  mild  beer,  and  that  after  1 or  2 drinks  a 
driver  s vision  deteriorates  by  as  much  as  32  percent.  Only  a 
few  drinks  cause  a driver  to  be  less  cautious,  to  drive  faster, 
to  react  more  slowly,  and  to  disregard  stop  lights  and  rights 
of  others.  ” 

The  moderate  drinker  can  be  kept  off  the  highway  while 


under  the  influence.  European  nations  are  doing  it.  Time 
magazine,  issue  of  October  20,  1967,  reported  that  British 
drivers  checking  out  positive  to  “Breathalyser  tests  face  ar- 
rest and  “almost  certain  conviction  and  a maximum  penalty 
of  four  months  in  jail,  a $280  fine  and  a one  year  license 
suspension.  In  France  the  penalty  is  even  higher  and  in 
communist  Poland  there  are  in  addition  to  the  above  men- 
tioned penalties  required  lectures  for  the  offender.  In  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  much  of  the  hard  labor  in  building  the  new 
international  airport  was  done  by  “drying-out-drivers. 

In  a nation  with  a death  toll  on  the  highways  of  48,500  in 
1965,  plus  4,100,000  injuries — “with  drinking  a major  factor” 
— it  is  time  to  act. — J.  A.  Parthemore  Jr.,  editor  of  The 
Church  Advocate. 


We  expect  too  much  of  Christmas  Day  when  we  try  to 
crowd  into  it  the  long  arrears  of  kindliness  and  humanity  of 
the  whole  year. — Grayson. 
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Argentina,  Here  We  Come! 


After  zigzagging  26  days  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean’s  mine-in- 
fested waters  during  World  War  1,  the  T.  K.  Hersheys,  with 
children  Beatrice  and  Lester,  and  the  J.  W.  Shanks,  with  Elsa 
and  Robert,  arrived  in  Argentina  on  September  11,  1917. 
This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  Mennonites  mission- 
aries’ being  there. 

A strange  country  and  culture  and  the  conviction  to  share 
Christ  accompanied  mission  work.  But  frustration  dampened 
their  immediate  enthusiasm  when  Mr.  Penzotti,  the  contact 
man,  failed  to  meet  them  at  port,  as  the  ship  docked  earlier 
than  expected. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Hershey  Hallman  wrote  of  that  1917  expe- 
rience: "We  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  S.S.  Vauban, 
with  all  our  pilchas  (earthly  belongings).  The  adults  were 
serious  . . . while  we  children  jumped  and  played  around  the 
suitcases,  being  happy  to  be  on  ground  again  and  close  to  our 
new  home.’ 

Who  could  speak  to  the  changadores  (valets)  and  muchachi- 
tos  (small  boys)  who  walked  about  looking  with  much  curios- 
ity, and  begging  from  the  "rich  Yankees  ’?  Finally  the  adults 
courageously  hailed  a mateo,  a gentleman  who  came  with  his 
horse  and  four-wheeled  buggy;  they  tried  to  load  all  their  be- 
longings. 

The  children  were  intrigued  by  it  all,  riding  through  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city.  There  they  found  lodging  at  the 
Phoenix  Hotel,  where  all  the  “Englishmen’  went. 

Mr.  Penzotti  found  “the  English  people”  the  next  day. 
Everyone  agreed  that  the  Phoenix  was  too  splendid  and  lux- 
urious a place  for  missionaries;  so  Mr.  Penzotti  located  the 
delegation  in  a pension  (a  small,  family-operated  hotel). 

How  They  Got  to  Argentina 

Years  of  thinking,  teaching,  praying,  and  giving  were  be- 
hind Mennonite  missionaries  going  to  Argentina.  Boosted  by 
a mission  study  class  at  Elkhart  Institute  in  1901  and  the 
speaking  of  J.  S.  Hartzler  at  Goshen  College,  the  people  be- 
gan to  ask,  “What  can  we  do?”  “So  a South  American  Mis- 
sion Fund  was  started.  The  first  contribution  received  by  the 
Mennonite  Evangelizing  and  Benevolent  Board  was  for  the 
amount  of  $10.  In  March  1906,  the  YPCA  of  Goshen  College 
voted  to  give  $100  . . . and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  West 
Liberty  Church,  of  Windom,  Kan.,  sent  $10,  recorded  J.  W. 

Mario  O.  Snyder  has  been  a missionary  in  Argentina,  his  childhood  home,  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  since  1960. 


Shank  in  The  Gospel  Under  the  Southern  Cross.  By  1911 
over  $1,000  had  been  collected. 

Churchmen  were  eager  to  see  something  done.  So  at  the 
1908  Mission  Board  meeting,  J.  W.  Shank  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  work  “as  soon  as  he  can  conveniently 
arrange  for  it.’  In  the  1911  meeting,  he  was  authorized  to 
make  a trip  to  investigate  the  South  American  field.  So 
Shank  sailed  from  New  York  in  1911  via  Panama — the  canal 
was  being  constructed;  so  he  crossed  by  train — and  then  vis- 
ited in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil. 
In  all  these  places  he  met  with  missionaries  and  national 
leaders,  seeking  where  the  Mennonite  Church  should  begin 
work  in  South  America. 

How  did  Shank  feel  after  this  five-month  trip?  He  wrote, 
“Now  that  I have  left  South  America  behind,  I ask  myself 
many  things:  Shall  I ever  see  this  continent  again?  What  has 
the  future  in  store  for  us  . . .?  As  to  the  people  and  their  at- 
titude, I have  changed  my  opinion  somewhat.  No  picture  of 
religious  needs  in  these  lands  has  been  overdrawn;  no  picture 
of  moral  depravity  has  been  made  too  dark,  but  of  this  I am 
made  certain:  South  America  does  not  want  religion.  She  is 
self-sufficient.  She  wants  pleasure  and  money  and  that  desire 
is  eating  away  the  very  heart  of  the  character.” 

The  report  to  the  Mission  Board  indicated  that  Chile 
“seemed  to  be  the  most  suitable  field”  to  enter.  The  Board 
decided  to  begin  a campaign  to  solicit  funds,  asking  for  a min- 
imum of  $20,000  before  launching  the  work.  Shank  engaged 
in  this  solicitation  of  funds  and  informed  the  churches  of  the 
progress.  But  five  more  years  passed  before  the  two  mission- 
ary couples  left  New  York,  Aug.  13,  1917. 

Commemorating  Their  Arrival 

The  members  of  the  Ramos  Mejia  Mennonite  Church  in 
Buenos  Aires  commemorated  the  arrival  of  the  first  mission- 
aries by  presenting  a play.  They  retold  the  story  of  the  call- 
ing, devotion,  sacrifice,  conviction,  and  the  fervent  desire  to 
“preach  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.”  They 
portrayed  that  Argentina  seemed  to  those  pioneers  a “remote 
corner  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  play  participants  were  among  the  first  con- 
verts of  missionary  labors.  Mrs.  Emma  Palomeque  Sarobe,  the 
director  of  the  play,  is  a daughter  of  an  early  convert.  The 
convert  was  premeditating  murder  when  he  heard  T.  K.  Her- 
shey preach  in  the  town  square  of  Trenque  Lauquen  and  re- 
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ceived,  through  Christ,  power  to  live  the  Christian  life.  The 
mediatorial  work  of  Hershey  changed  Palomeque’s  life,  and 
made  him  a blessing  to  others.  Today  his  son  Heriberto  is 
the  first  national  pastor  to  engage  in  missionary  effort  in  Cor- 
doba, Argentina. 

Agustin  Fortunato  Darino  was  converted  in  a small  town. 
He  left  the  prospering  construction  work  he  was  engaged  in 
with  two  other  brothers  to  attend  seminary.  He  became  one 
of  the  first  national  pastors  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
sending  others  in  Argentina.  As  he  participated  in  the  play, 
acting  the  role  of  the  president  of  the  Evangelizing  and  Be- 
nevolent Board,  he  sent  out  J.  W.  Shank  and  T.  K.  Hershey. 
He  has  served  the  Argentine  Conference  faithfully  for  many 
years,  often  as  its  president. 

Rone  Asset  was  accepted  by  the  Mennonite  Orphanage  in 
Bragado  as  a boy  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  Today  he  is 
a public  accountant  and  tax  adviser;  in  the  church  he  is  choir 
director,  Sunday  school  teacher,  president  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  administrator  of  El  Discipulo  Cristiano,  the  Span- 
ish magazine  with  2,500  readers  in  Latin  America  and  Spain. 
Assef  depicted  Albano  Luayza,  who  met  the  missionaries  in 
1917  and  later  bacame  the  first  national  missionary  and  pas- 
tor. 

The  narrator,  Eduardo  Garcia,  had  no  direct  contact  with 
the  early  missionaries,  because  he  is  an  18-year-old  who  re- 
cently accepted  Christ.  But  he  has  caught  the  vision  of 
Christ,  because  others — as  students  of  Hershey  and  Shank — 
conveyed  this  vision  through  their  words  and  deeds. 

Little  wonder  that  T.  K.  Hershey  wrote  I Would  Do  It 
Again.  As  a young  Christian  said  after  seeing  the  play, 
“That  is  the  kind  of  missionaries  that  we  need  today  to  ex- 
pand the  witness  of  Christ  in  other  areas  of  Latin  America.” 

What  Kind  of  Missionaries? 

“They  (Hersheys  and  Shanks)  were  workers  who  identified 
themselves  immediately  with  the  people,”  said  Mrs.  Inez 
Luayza  Rearte.  “I  remember  how  they  played  with  us  young 
people,  and  how  they  ate  everything  set  before  them  at  our 
table.  Pastor  Albano  Luayza,  who  helped  them  locate  in 
Argentina  and  cooperated  in  the  first  evangelistic  meetings, 
said,  “They  were  not  afraid  to  preach,  not  even  alone;  they 
enthusiastically  taught  people  to  sing  in  public;  they  traveled 
second  class  to  various  towns,  and  thus  literally  covered  the 
region  where  they  were  located. 


“In  the  first  decade  they  established,  with  the  coming  of 
new  missionary  families,  churches  in  Pehuajo,  Trenque  Lau- 
quen,  Santa  Rosa,  Carlos  Casares,  Madero,  Tres  Lomas, 
America,  M.  Quinto,  Bragado,  and  Mechita.  Wherever  they 
went,  they  made  themselves  known  and  preached  Christ  with 
their  smile  and  with  their  actions  as  well  as  with  their 
words. 

A.  F.  Darino  told  of  the  tremendous  adaptations  the  mis- 
sionaries made  when  they  arrived  in  1917.  “They  began  their 
ministry  at  a time  when  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  a very  closed  and  intolerant  one;  they  were  con- 
sidered as  strangers  and  heretics.  But  they  fought  to  win 
souls,  and  they  won  the  battles  because  of  their  Christian 
personalities,  their  kindness,  their  love,  and  their  persistence. 
Hershey,  Shank,  Lantz,  Lauver,  Swartzentruber,  Litwiller, 
and  others  felt  that  they  were  called  of  God.  And  everything 
they  did  “they  did  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Ernesto  Suarez  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  North  Amer- 
icans, favoring  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II;  but  when  he 
met  the  missionaries  he  was  impressed  by  missionary  Lewis 
Weber  who  exhibited  a respect  and  kindness  toward  the  Ger- 
mans despite  the  war.  He  said  that  he  greatly  appreciated 
the  preaching  ministry  of  Nelson  Litwiller  and  the  teaching  of 
J.  W.  Shank  and  Elvin  V.  Snyder. 

The  courage,  sacrifice,  persistence,  and  love  of  the  first 
Mennonite  missionaries  to  Argentina  endeared  them  to  many 
believers  and  contributed  to  the  building  of  a strong  national 
church  in  the  pampas  of  Argentina. 

At  the  annual  conference  in  January  1969,  many  believers 
will  gather  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Argentine  Church.  They  will  say  together,  “Let  more 
such  men  come,  with  their  families,  to  help  us  build  the 
church  of  Christ  in  Argentina.  Then  we  shall  remember  with 
appreciation  and  thanksgiving  the  dream  which  Hershey  and 
Shank  had  “of  a church  for  Argentines  and  by  Argentines. 

J.  W.  Shank  and  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hershey — living  at  Hesston, 
Kan.,  and  Goshen,  Ind. — have  been  praying  for  the  extension 
of  the  work  in  Argentina.  Their  ministry  of  letter-writing  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many.  The  church  in  North  America 
owes  them  a "thank  you”  for  their  years  of  work  in  build- 
ing the  church  in  Argentina. 

As  they  built  the  church,  so  today  missionaries  in  Argen- 
tina wish  to  build  with  the  same  Christian  love  and  dignity 
to  open  new  frontiers  for  the  gospel. 
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That  Christmas  and  This  One 


By  Donald  E.  Yoder 


Silent  night,  holy  night!  In  a Bethlehem  stable  the  Savior 
of  the  world  is  born.  Shepherds  gather  to  pay  homage  while 
far  away  the  camels  of  the  Wise  Men  pad  softly  through  the 
desert  sands. 

Only  God  could  have  planned  and  carried  out  the  events 
we  commemorate  at  Christmas.  Kings  and  commoners  fulfill 
their  appointed  roles.  An  emperor  sends  out  a decree;  a 
humble  Jewish  couple  begin  a journey  to  Bethlehem;  Wise 
Men  set  out  from  somewhere  in  the  East. 

Reread  the  records  of  the  Christmas  story  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  and  you  will  see  the  hand  of 
God  setting  in  motion  the  sequence  of  events  by  which  He 
will  deliver  man  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  link  him 
forever  with  His  Son. 

But  what  do  the  events  of  that  Christmas  have  to  do  with 
this  one?  That  Christmas  began  in  the  stillness  of  night. 
This  Christmas  we  have  ringing  in  our  ears  the  noise  of 
riots,  Vietnam,  and  the  booms  of  supersonic  planes.  That 
Christmas  began  when  a humble  virgin  gave  birth  to  the 
Savior.  This  Christmas  we  also  talk  of  births,  but  we  do  so 
in  alarm  as  we  see  famine  and  starvation  in  light  of  an 
ever-increasing  population.  We  shake  our  heads  in  almost 
disbelief  to  see  the  high  rate  of  illegitimate  births.  That 
Christmas  began  when  royal  rulers  as  well  as  humble  shep- 
herds knelt  in  worship  before  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  This  Christmas  we  see  men  bowed  low,  not  in  the 
worship  of  the  Christ,  but  in  the  worship  of  self,  new  cars, 
and  bigger  houses.  How  often  the  report  of  the  Christmas 
story  by  the  Apostle  John  is  true  today.  He  said  that  Christ 
"was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and 
the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not”  (Jn.  1:10,  11). 

Are  the  events  which  happened  in  the  quiet  of  night  that 
first  Christmas  still  relevant  in  the  hustle  and  noise  of  this 
one? 

He  Came  as  a Savior 

As  a family  we  occasionally  go  to  the  nearby  mountains 
for  a picnic.  This  also  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  climb  one 
of  the  small  mountains.  Last  fall  we  were  climbing  what 
seemed  to  our  little  four-year-old  a very  tall  mountain.  With 
his  hand  in  mine  and  a most  serious  look  upon  his  face  he 
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asked,  When  we  get  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  will  God 
come  to  meet  us  there?”  Since  then  I have  often  thought 
of  this  question.  Will  God  come  to  meet  us?  This  is  really 
what  happened  on  that  first  Christmas!  Christmas  stands  as 
a monument  to  a tremendous  fact:  God  came  to  earth  in 
human  flesh.  God  met  man!  Christmas  stands  not  only  as  a 
monument  to  a past  fact  but  also  as  a reality  to  a present 
experience.  This  not  only  happened  in  the  past  tense;  it  also 
happens  in  the  present — God  still  comes  to  meet  man! 

God  came  into  the  world  in  human  form,  as  Emmanuel, 
"God  with  us.  Jesus  Christ  in  the  subsequent  years  of  His 
life  on  earth  demonstrated  this  marvelous  truth  for  all  to  see. 

To  the  questioning  Philip  He  said,  “Have  I been  with  you 
so  long,  and  yet  you  do  not  know  me  . . . ? He  who  has 
seen  me  has  seen  the  Father.  ...  Do  you  not  believe  that 
I am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me?  The  words  that 
I say  to  you  I do  not  speak  on  my  own  authority;  but  the 
Father  who  dwells  in  me  does  his  works”  (Jn.  14:9,  10,  RSV). 

Paul  affirms  that  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  not  counting  their  trespasses  against  them”  (2  Cor. 
5:19,  RSV).  Paul  also  gives  a beautiful  description  of  the 
incarnation  as  an  illustration  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit 
which  is  to  characterize  every  follower  of  Christ.  “Who, 
though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  count  equality 
with  God  a thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking 
the  form  of  a servant,  being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  in  human  form  he  humbled  himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  death  on  a cross”  (Phil. 
2:6-8,  RSV). 

We  hear  and  read  of  those  who  say  God  is  dead.  But  we 
also  hear  the  clear  testimony  of  those  who  are  experiencing 
the  reality  of  a living  God  who  has  met  them  in  their  present 
need.  A young  man  recently  prayed  behind  prison  bars  to 
receive  Jesus  Christ.  Later  he  told  me,  “If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  living  in  here  with  me,  I would  go 
crazy.  Or  I hear  the  testimony  of  an  airline  stewardess.  As 
I left  the  plane,  I gave  her  a copy  of  the  “Four  Spiritual 
Laws  booklet.  Three  days  later  as  I boarded  the  plane  to 
return  home  I was  greeted  by  the  same  stewardess.  She 
brought  me  a glass  of  ice  tea  and  said,  “I  remember  that  you 
take  sugar  in  your  tea.  I just  want  to  tell  you  that  I read 
the  little  booklet  and  I prayed  to  invite  Christ  into  my  life. 
Things  are  different  now.  Thank  you. 

The  angel  told  Joseph,  “You  shall  call  his  name  Jesus, 
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for  he  will  save  his  people  from  their  sins”  (Mt.  1:21,  RSV). 

He  Came  as  a Counselor 

Last  week  I sat  in  my  study  counseling  with  a young 
husband  and  wife.  As  they  were  sharing  with  me  the  prog- 
ress they  were  making  in  their  relationships  with  each  other 
and  with  God,  the  husband  remarked,  “Why  can’t  we  learn 
these  same  truths  without  the  help  of  a counselor?” 

God  knew  that  man  needs  a counselor.  In  foretelling  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Isaiah  proclaimed,  “For  to  us  a child  is  bom, 
to  us  a son  is  given;  and  the  government  will  be  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  his  name  will  be  called  ‘Wonderful  Counselor, 
Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace’  (Is.  9:6, 
RSV). 

Jesus  promised  the  disciples,  “I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  will  give  you  another  Counselor,  to  be  with  you  for  ever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  . . . The  Counselor,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I have 
said  to  you”  (Jn.  14:16,  17,  26,  RSV). 

The  divine  Counselor,  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  come  to  be 
with  us  forever.  It  is  evident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  God  carries  out  His 
purpose  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  through  the  control  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  be  a happy,  successful  Christian  one  must 
yield  to  His  control. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  divine  Counselor  to  teach  us  the 
truth.  We  need  to  know  the  truth  about  ourselves,  our  sin, 
and  our  need  for  cleansing  and  forgiveness.  We  need  to  know 
the  truth  about  God,  His  love,  and  His  power  to  make  us  a 
new  person  in  Christ  Jesus.  “When  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth”  (Jn.  16: 13a,  RSV). 

The  Holy  Spirit  living  in  us  makes  us  conscious  of  God’s 
presence  and  gives  us  the  assurance  that  we  are  His  children. 
The  Christian  life  is  not  a difficult  life — it  is  an  impossible 
life  without  the  counseling  and  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

How  often  we  try  to  solve  the  problems  in  our  lives  with- 
out His  counsel.  How  often  we  attempt  to  make  important 
decisions  without  His  guidance.  So  often  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  full,  abundant,  and  purposeful  life  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  promised.  Failing  to  comprehend  the  true  character  and 
nature  of  God,  His  absolute  love,  grace,  wisdom,  power,  and 
holiness,  many  Christians  have  foolishly  chosen  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  plans  rather  than  consider  and  do  the  will  of 
God.  God  not  only  forgives  our  sins  at  the  moment  we  become 
Christians.  He  also  gives  us  all  we  need  to  live  a victorious 
Christian  life  as  we  trust  Him  each  moment. 

Will  You  Receive  Him? 

This  Christmas  we  will  again  talk  much  about  Christ’s 
coming  as  a babe  in  Bethlehem.  We  may  even  speak  our 
thoughts  about  the  heartless  innkeeper.  We  will  readily  give 
our  opinion  of  the  wicked  King  Herod  who  wanted  to  kill 
the  infant  Jesus.  We  will  be  busy  in  our  celebration  of  His 
coming  at  that  Christmas — in  fact,  so  busy  that  we  may  miss 
His  knock  on  the  door  of  our  hearts  this  Christmas. 

When  He  knocks,  what  will  He  find?  Do  you  have  room 
for  everything  else  but  not  for  Him?  Are  you  all  filled  up 
with  the  things  of  the  world,  the  good  and  the  bad — pleas- 


ures and  possessions  as  well  as  problems  and  pains?  No 
doubt  you  are  busy  all  the  time — caught  up  in  the  Christ- 
mas rush.  Too  busy  to  bother  with  Christ?  Do  you  realize 
that  a heart  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  Christ  is  actually 
a very  empty  heart?  Your  heart  was  made  for  Him,  not  for 
the  things  of  this  world.  So  if  you  don’t  have  Him,  you  have 
nothing.  And  remember — He  will  knock!  He  has  said,  “Be- 
hold, I stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I will  come  in  to  him  ...”  (Rev. 
3:20). 

As  never  before,  the  world  needs  the  true  message  and 
meaning  of  Christmas.  In  these  days  of  wickedness,  greed, 
and  hatred,  we  need  a Savior.  In  these  days  of  war  and 
riots,  of  uncertainty  and  indecision,  we  need  a Counselor. 
Thank  God,  the  Christ  of  that  Christmas  is  still  the  living 
answer  for  the  problems  of  this  one!  But  in  our  attempts  to 
find  the  answer  through  diplomacy,  education,  or  our  own 
good  life  and  efforts,  we  have  missed  the  remedy  that  heals 
the  world’s  ills!  We  have  missed  the  balm  for  sin-sick  souls. 
The  angel  proclaimed  a message  which  still  rings  true  today. 
We  need  to  hear  it!  “To  you  is  born  this  day  ...  a Savior, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

As  we  celebrate  the  events  of  that  Christmas,  let  us 
rejoice  that  He,  who  was  born  centuries  ago,  can  still  meet 
the  needs  of  the  human  heart  today.  When  He  comes  to 
you,  will  you  receive  Him?  “To  all  who  received  him,  who 
believed  in  his  name,  he  gave  power  to  become  children  of 
God”  (Jn.  1:12,  RSV).  You  will  have  reason  to  celebrate,  if 
you  really  receive  Him!  D 


Wintry  Analogy 

By  Virginia  Crider 

Winter  matches  its  disagreeable  days  with  some  superb  ones. 
This  day  is  one  of  them. 

Visibility  is  excellent.  Clouds  race  before  a vigorous  north- 
westerly wind,  casting  patches  of  shadow  over  the  hills.  Little 
North  Mountain  sports  a cloak  of  deep  dark  blue.  Gray  clouds 
embrace  the  mountain,  enhancing  its  firmness  by  their  feath- 
ery lightness. 

Wind-driven  clouds  present  a continually  changing  panora- 
ma. Clouds  drifting  in  the  eastern  sky  gleam  cottony  white 
among  small  areas  of  blue.  Denser  ash  gray  clouds  blend  with 
the  dull  green  hillsides  and  leafless  wooded  slopes.  In  the 
northern  sky  heavy  gray  clouds  shift  and  spread,  hump  to- 
gether or  thin  out,  obeying  the  whim  of  the  westerly  wind. 

Herein  lies  an  analogy.  Are  we  the  mountain,  standing  firm 
under  the  blustery  assaults  of  Satan?  Or  are  we  the  clouds 
tossed  to  and  fro,  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  “culture,” 
changing  our  “color”  as  position  changes — shifting  our  loyal- 
ties to  fit  the  changing  times,  instead  of  standing  firmly  upon 
the  unchanging  Word? 

Mountains  or  clouds — into  which  category  do  we  belong? 
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Problem 


or 


Opportunity? 


By  Robert  J.  Baker 


At  the  Indiana-Michigan  Church  Conference  last  summer 
an  MYF  member  told  of  a problem  he  thought  he  had. 
Raccoons  were  getting  into  the  MYF  sweet  corn  project.  Sc 
he  took  the  problem  to  a local  coon  hunter  and  sought  his 
help.  The  coon  hunter  laughed  and  said,  “Man,  that’s  no 
problem;  that’s  an  opportunity.  I’ll  be  out  with  the  dogs 
tonight.”  According  to  the  one  who  told  us  this  story,  the 
coon  hounds  at  the  hunter’s  home  yelped  their  approval. 

Now  in  the  1968  Herald  Adult  Bible  Studies,  the  Herald 
Youth  Bible  Studies,  and  the  Builder,  there  will  be  no 
printed  Scripture  text  during  the  first  and  last  quarter  of 
that  calendar  year,  January-March  and  October-December. 
These  are  book  study  quarters  and  it  would  seem  fitting  to 
turn  to  the  Book  for  our  study. 

Our  first  glance  at  this  experiment  can  be  misleading.  We 
may  only  see  the  coon  in  the  patch  and  miss  seeing  the  fat 
ears  of  corn  completely.  The  problem  is  smaller  than  the 
opportunity.  Surely  this  is  the  time  for  every  Sunday  school 
teacher  of  the  classes  affected  to  get  a Bible  in  every  pupil’s 
hands  so  that  he  may  be  infected.  This  is  the  time  for  Bible 
study  in  the  Sunday  school  setting.  During  the  first  quarter 
when  we  study  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  last  quarter  when 
we  study  Hebrews  through  Revelation,  we  have  the  golden 
opportunity  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  see  if  the  things 
we  talk  about  so  glibly  are  so. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  some  inconveniences.  We 
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teachers  who  like  to  underline,  encircle,  question  mark,  etc., 
our  printed  page  of  Scripture  in  the  quarterly  will  need  to 
make  other  provision.  We  may  need  to  do  a bit  of  typing, 
to  buy  an  inexpensive  New  Testament  and  use  it  as  our 
notebook. 

Can  we  expect  every  pupil  to  bring  a Bible  to  church? 
What  about  the  person  who  might  not  have  a Bible  of  his 
own?  Ah,  this  is  the  beautiful  part  of  the  “problem.”  This 
now  becomes  our  opportunity.  Now  we  can  procure  a Bible 
or  New  Testament  and  give  it  to  him.  We  have  long  talked 
about  “handing  out  the  Word,”  and  so  now  we  do  it — do 
it  literally. 

The  paperback.  Good  News  for  Modem  Man,  translation  as 
put  out  by  the  American  Bible  Society  will  cost  us  less  than 
fifty  cents.  If  you  prefer  the  King  James  translation,  there  are 
New  Testament  copies  available  from  twenty-five  cents  and 
up.  Complete  Bibles  can  be  bought  for  $2.25,  with  the 
possibility  of  ordering  less  expensive  copies.  A simple  Gospel 
of  John  can  be  procured  for  five  cents.  Every  church  should 
be  ready  for  that  first  quarter’s  “dig  into  the  Scriptures  ’ in 
youth  and  adult  classes. 

The  distribution  of  new  Bibles  to  those  who  don’t  have 
them  can  be  handled  in  various  ways.  One  could  just  put  a 
stack  of  those  inexpensive  paperbacks  at  the  rear  of  the 
church  with  the  invitation  for  each  person  who  wants  one  to 
help  himself.  Let  it  be  the  church’s  present  to  anyone  who 
has  such  a need.  You  could  give  no  finer  gift.  Individual 
teachers  of  affected  classes  may  want  to  distribute  Bibles  to 
pupils  needing  them.  It  becomes  a gift  from  teacher  to  pupil. 
Since  there  are  paperback  editions  of  many  acceptable  trans- 
lations, perhaps  many  classes  involved  in  this  experiment  will 
want  to  have  several  versions  available  as  resource  books. 
The  reference  translations  can  be  kept  at  the  church  or 
checked  out  like  books  from  the  library. 

Let’s  not  worry  about  the  cost.  Surely  money  spent  by  the 
church  in  purchasing  the  Word  of  God  is  money  well  spent. 
This  is  the  time  to  scatter  the  seed,  not  bemoan  the  fact  that 
some  extra  expense  has  come  our  way.  A church  budget  that 
cannot  afford  a ten-  or  twenty-dollar  bill  for  purchasing 
Bibles  needs  to  be  carefully  examined  to  see  what  the  money 
is  being  spent  for  that  is  more  important.  There  are  surely 
enough  brains  in  the  various  churches  to  solve  the  problem 
of  seeing  that  every  youth  and  adult  has  a Bible  in  his 
hands  when  we  hit  that  first  Sunday  school  lesson  on  Jan.  7. 
Shame  on  us  if  this  becomes  a stumbling  block. 

This  experiment  is  to  make  Bereans  out  of  each  of  us.  I 
expect  to  be  carrying  my  personal  copy  of  the  four  versions 
of  the  New  Testament  that  I obtained  by  subscribing  to 
Christianity  Today.  On  each  page  I will  have  available  for 
cross-reference  checking  the  King  James,  Revised  Standard 
Version,  Phillips,  and  the  New  English  translations.  My  very 
readable  little  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  paperback  will 
also  accompany  me  during  that  first  and  last  quarter. 

Experiments  have  a way  of  seeming  a bit  fantastic  at  the 
time  of  the  experimentation.  A fellow  named  Noah  was  the 
laughingstock  of  his  day  for  nailing  together  the  gopher 
wood,  but  a flood  completely  vindicated  him.  When  a fellow 
by  the  name  of  Edison  fooled  around  with  some  carbonized 
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thread  in  a glass  “jar,”  the  kerosene  lamp  people  thought 
he  should  have  his  head  examined.  A fellow  by  the  name  of 
Goddard  horsed  around  with  rockets  in  New  England  and 
many  people  smiled  sadly  at  the  “poor  man’s”  predictions 
of  the  future  of  such  “toys. 

I know  that  experiments  have  failed,  but  if  nothing  would 
ever  have  been  tried  I might  today  be  sitting  in  a cave  suck- 
ing marrow  from  a cracked  bone  instead  of  sitting  at  this 
desk  pounding  on  a Remington  Standard. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  do  not  let  Jan.  7,  1968,  sneak 
up  on  us  and  we  be  unprepared  in  this  matter.  Surely  in 
every  congregation  there  is  at  least  one  person  reading  this 
article  or  some  other  communique  on  the  first-quarter  change 
in  the  Sunday  school  material  for  1968.  Let  that  person  make 
a note  of  this.  Get  the  word  about  the  Word  to  your  Chris- 
tian Education  Director,  Sunday  school  superintendent,  or 
whoever  it  is  that  you  appointed  or  elected  to  accept  the 


blame  when  things  go  wrong  in  your  Sunday  school.  Some 
planning  needs  to  be  done  so  that  the  “coon  in  the  cornfield” 
becomes  an  opportunity  instead  of  a problem. — From  Gospel 
Evangel.  0 

Resources  for  the  Study  of  John 

Do  you  need  New  Testaments  or  Gospel  portions  for  use 
in  your  Sunday  school?  Here  are  a few  of  the  possibilities. 
Order  from  your  local  Provident  Bookstore. 

1.  Living  John,  paraphrased  by  Kenneth  Taylor,  25  C 

2.  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  (the  Gospel  in  Today’s 
English  Version),  45<t 

3.  One  Way  for  Modem  Man  (the  Gospel  of  John  in  J.  B. 
Phillips’  translation ),  25  C 

4.  Gospel  of  John  (King  James  Version),  5c 

5.  Gospel  of  John  (Revised  Standard  Version),  5c 


Singing  We  Go 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


The  cheerful  notes  of  “Joy  to  the  World  rang  through  the 
small  mountain  town.  A cold  breeze  whistled  softly  among 
the  glittering  pines.  The  full  moon  glistened  on  the  newly 
fallen  snow  while  the  twinkling  stars  seemed  to  pronounce 
a blessing  on  the  small  group  of  Christmas  carolers.  While 
the  warmhearted  singers  walked  to  the  small  bungalow  with 
a blue  candle  shining  in  each  window,  my  buddy  grinned 
at  me  and  said,  “This  is  great!”  It  surely  was;  words  didn  t 
have  to  be  said.  I knew  Bob  well  enough  to  know  just 
what  he  meant.  In  other  words,  he  was  saying,  “Can  any- 
thing be  better  than  a clear,  crisp  Christmas  eve,  a merry 
heart  and  a strong  voice,  and  that  special  friend  by  your 
side? 

Yes,  it  was  a swell  evening.  But  I thought  of  another 
wonderful  thing.  The  challenge  to  us  of  what  was  happening 
to  the  hearts  of  those  folks  that  were  hearing  our  caroling. 
I thought  of  Mr.  Wertz  who  was  bedfast  for  three  months. 
I knew  this  moment  he  was  thanking  God  anew'  for  His 
wonderful  gift  to  this  world.  Farther  on  as  we  sang,  “Sleep 
in  heavenly  peace,  I knew  Mrs.  Miller’s  heart  was  touched. 
You  see,  she  couldn’t  sleep.  She  was  thinking  and  praying 
for  her  ungodly  husband  who  was  "enjoying”  Christmas 
eve  at  Bill’s  Tavern  with  his  fellow  workers  from  the  factory. 

A stubborn  old  “Granny  Brown  was  begrudged  by  being 
awakened  from  her  sound  sleep.  She  softly  stole  to  the  win- 
dow watching  the  carolers’  every  move.  But  tears  filled  her 
eyes  and  a warmth  spilled  over  her  lonely  heart  as  the  sing- 
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ers  concluded  by  joyfully  singing  “We  Wish  You  a Merry 
Christmas.”  “They  are  the  only  youth  that  really  care  for 
me,"  thought  Granny  Brown  as  she  slowly  walked  back  to 
bed. 

Will  someone’s  heart  or  life  be  changed  by  your  Christmas 
caroling  this  year?  Just  as  the  angels  “went  caroling  to  the 
shepherds”  on  the  night  that  Christ  was  born,  we  too  can 
find  a challenge  in  singing  of  His  birth  to  the  world.  We  can 
help  counteract  the  bustle  of  Christmas  frustrations,  the 
threat  of  moral  decay,  and  the  rumble  of  Cape  Kennedy  by 
heralding  forth  our  songs  of  joy  and  peace.  Jesus  was 
and  is  the  world’s  only  real  and  lasting  Prince  of  Peace. 

Our  challenge  this  Christmas  should  be  one  of  telling 
and  singing  the  real  meaning  of  CHRISTmas.  The  business 
and  secular  world  has  distorted  the  holiday  so  badly  that 
many  people  are  frustrated.  One  New  York  business  firm 
offers  the  “perfect”  Christmas  gift  for  the  people  that  have 
every  thing.  The  gift  is  two  small  one-motor  airplanes,  the  one 
plane  marked  HIS  and  the  other  HERS.  Does  that  sound  like 
a suitable  celebration  of  the  birth  of  One  who  had  no- 
where to  lay  His  head? 

Fellow  carolers,  let’s  all  have  a swell  time,  lots  of  fun, 
and  a real  experience  caroling  this  Christmas.  Don’t  be 
discouraged  if  Mr.  Smith’s  dog  barks  at  you  or  if  someone 
disgustedly  pulls  the  cover  over  his  head  so  that  he  can’t  be 
disturbed  by  your  singing.  Let’s  go  forth  with  a prayer  in 
our  hearts  and  a song  on  our  lips  and  our  homes  and 
communities  will  be  affected  and  God  will  give  us  a bless- 
ing. TRY  IT!  □ 
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What  Is  Christmas  For? 

By  Michael  Shenk 


Dr.  M.  R.  DeHaan  asks  in  a little  Christmas  poem: 

“What  meaneth  all  this  fuss  and  worry? 

Whence  go  these  crowds  to  run  and  scurry? 

Why  all  the  lights — the  Christmas  trees? 

And  the  silly ‘fat  man,  tell  me,  please! 

These  are  the  questions  many  people  are  asking,  or  at  least 
thinking  this  week.  What  is  Christmas  really  for?  Who  is 
Christmas  for?  Is  it  worth  it?  Look  at  some  more  questions 
about  Christmas.  Is  it  for  merrymaking?  for  gift  or  card  ex- 
changes? for  parties?  for  programs?  Is  Christmas  for  turkey, 
tinsel,  trees,  toys,  tarts?  Is  it  candy,  nuts,  holly,  mistletoe, 
carols?  Is  it  for  saints  or  sinners?  Is  it  for  children  or  adults, 
for  rich  or  for  poor,  for  employers  or  employees,  for  manu- 
facturers, for  merchandisers,  or  for  consumers? 

Christmas  Is  for  Us! 

In  a lovely  little  Christmas  message  our  family  received 
from  my  wife’s  parents  several  years  ago  were  these  mean- 
ingful words,  penned  by  Eugenia  Price:  “Christmas  is  for 
our  sake.”  This  was  for  me;  this  expressed  and  still  ex- 
presses the  heart  of  Christmas  to  me,  for  I believe  it  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  message,  “Unto  us  a child  . . . unto  us  a 
son  . . . unto  you  ...  a Saviour  . . . Christ  the  Lord.” 
Christmas  is  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  everywhere, 
who  will  receive  the  gift  of  Christ. 

Without  Christ.  No  Christmas 

Christmas  could  never  have  started  without  Christ;  the 
tragedy  is  that  tradition  can  continue  to  carry  it  while 
ignoring  Him.  The  main  attraction  in  many  homes  this  week 
is  not  Christ,,  but  Santa,  his  reindeer,  food,  gifts,  and  toys. 
The  main  attraction  should  be  Christ,  who  lived  and  died 
for  our  sakes!  Some  seem  to  understand  “Christmas.  . . for 
our  sake”  to  mean  that  it  is  a time  to  satisfy  our  appetites, 
our  whims,  our  desires.  It  is  the  one  time  of  the  year  to 
splurge  and  to  get  what  we  want.  Check  on  yourself;  how 
much  do  you  spend  for  yourself  in  comparison  to  what  you 
spend  for  others  at  Christmas?  In  1965  Americans  spent 
eight  and  a half  billion  dollars  on  Christmas  gifts,  which  is 
about  $73  per  family.  Add  to  that  150  million  dollars  for 
gift  wrappings  and  100  million  dollars  for  trees  to  put  those 
wrapped  gifts  under. 

Christmas  Is  God  on  Earth 

Christmas,  true  Christmas,  is  God  reaching  earth  and 
entering  the  stream  of  human  existence  through  Christ,  the 
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God-man.  “For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.” 
He  gives  Himself  to  us;  He  gives  Himself  for  us;  He  is 
ours;  He  is  mine! 

He  Is  Our  Joy 

To  a world  scarred  by  war,  and  to  men  who  have  no  rest, 
comes  the  song  the  angels  sang,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.”  To  a world 
marred  by  racial  and  national  animosities  comes  the  reconcil- 
ing word,  “For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one, 
and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
us.” 

He  Is  Our  Life 

To  a people  dead  in  sin,  Christ  comes  to  abolish  death 

PEACE 


C crossness or  Christ-centeredness? 

H hectic  ways or  happiness? 

R running  about  — or  rest? 

I irritation or  inspiration? 

S selfishness  or  service? 

T tiredness or  testimony? 

M merchandising or  meditation? 

A aching  feet or  adoration? 

S sighing or  singing? 

It  is  really  Christmas  in  our  hearts  and  homes 
when  we  know  the  God-man  as  our  personal  Saviour 
and  Lord.  He  came  to  make  possible  our  peace  with 
God,  with  others,  with  ourselves. 

“Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift!  ” 
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and  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel. 
“I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly. 

He  Is  Our  Love 

“Love  came  down  at  Christmas.”  “God  so  loved  . . . that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.  In  Christ  we  find  the  new 
way  of  love.  Many  men  regard  it  proper  to  “love  your 
neighbor  and  hate  your  enemy.”  Jesus  Christ  completely 
changed  that  when  He  said,  “Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you. 

He  Is  Our  Strength 

To  an  enslaved  people  waiting  for  redemption,  Christ 
comes  to  “set  the  captive  free.  To  those  bound  by  sin  He 
is  the  source  of  strength  for  victory.  To  the  Christian  witness 
He  is  the  power  that  enables  for  testimony. 

He  Is  Our  Hope 

Shining  across  the  pathway  of  human  history  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,  the  only  hope  of  the 
world.  Civilizations,  reformations,  renaissances,  and  culturaliz- 
ing agencies  have  done  their  best  and  have  failed.  Christ 
still  stands  as  the  only  hope  for  the  true  perfection,  present 
and  future.  He  said,  “Behold,  I make  all  things  new.”  He  is 
* in . . . [us  ],  the  hope  of  glory. 

Christmas  Is  for  Us 

It  is  Christ  taking  our  death  and  giving  us  His  life.  It  is 
Christ  taking  the  poverty  of  our  sins  and  giving  us  the 
riches  of  His  righteousness.  It  is  Christ  taking  our  weakness 
and  giving  us  His  strength.  It  is  Christ  taking  our  emptiness 
and  giving  us  His  fullness.  It  is  Christ  taking  our  sadness 
and  giving  us  His  joy.  It  is  Christ  taking  our  turmoil  and 
giving  us  peace.  D 


To  Live  Is  Christ 

By  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

Only  when  my  inmost  thoughts 
Breathe  His  loving  thoughts  through  me 
Can  I confess,  "To  live  is  Christ,” 
Making  life  a litany. 

Jesus  Lord,  live  now  in  me 
Until  I see  only  Thee. 

Only  when  I give  to  all 
The  love  unveiled  at  Calvary 
Can  I confess,  “To  live  is  Christ,” 

Robed  in  His  bright  legacy. 

Jesus  Lord,  live  now  in  me 
Until  men  see  only  Thee. 


How  to  Enjoy  Christmas 

By  S.  L.  Morgan,  Sr. 

Years  ago,  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  two  little  girls 
rang  my  doorbell,  one  the  daughter  of  a leading  seminary 
professor.  They  handed  me  a little  plain  Christmas  card  they 
had  made.  At  once  I said,  “If  Christmas  means  so  much  to 
them.  I d feel  mean  if  I didn’t  catch  and  act  out  its  mean- 
ing.” I called  my  family  together  and  humbly  apologized  for 
losing  my  temper  the  day  before  and  speaking  ungraciously. 
Then  I thought  of  the  fine  man  discouraged  about  his  boy  in 
college  who  had  taken  a drink  of  liquor.  I wrote  him,  “That 
boy  won’t  forget  the  noble  lives  he  has  seen  in  you  and  his 
mother.  Cheer  up,  and  listen  for  the  joy  bells  ringing  in 
Christmas.  All  will  come  right.”  And  it  was  so — all  was  soon 
OK.  I was  beginning  to  live  the  “spirit  of  Christmas  and 
really  helping  people.  The  little  girl  and  her  little  card  did  it. 

I wrote  an  article,  “Kindness  by  Mail.”  A leading  professor 
and  author  in  Michigan  read  it  and  wrote  me,  “I  made  your 
article  the  subject  of  a lecture  to  my  preacher  students, 
urging  them  to  make  much  of  kindness  by  mail  in  their 
ministry. 

I bought  100  postal  cards  and  sent  three  to  three  old  peo- 
ple in  my  town:  one  to  a woman  87  and  nearly  deaf,  another 
to  a grand  old  “gentleman  and  scholar  of  90,  and  the  other 
to  an  old  noble  minister,  dreadfully  palsied,  who  was  dis- 
couraged. I doubted  if  any  of  them  could  get  to  the  phone 
to  thank  me,  but  that  night,  only  a few  minutes  apart,  all 
three  rang  my  phone  and  said  so  gratefully,  “Thank  you 
warmly  for  your  encouraging  Christmas  note!  Why  not 
each  of  us  do  some  of  that  this  Christmas? 

For  a happy  Christmas,  make  it  a time  of  giving,  not 
getting.  God  s wondrous  gift  of  a Savior  was  at  Christmas. 
That  sets  the  pace  for  our  giving.  We  can  do  much  for  the 
lives  of  our  children  by  teaching  giving  at  Christmas.  Giving 
to  others,  not  to  ourselves.  We  have  done  wonders  running 
up  the  Lottie  Moon  Christmas  offering  into  millions. 

My  little  Isabel  saw  down  the  street  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful doll  and  longed  for  it  with  all  her  heart,  but  had  no 
thought  of  owning  it.  Christmas  was  for  giving;  she  and 
Lewis,  two  years  older,  after  all,  got  a good  many  gifts.  And 
I overheard  them  later  saying,  “I  wish  they  had  not  given 
us  so  much;  it’s  wrong  while  all  those  little  children  are 
starving”  (in  Belgium  and  Armenia).  Christmas  was  putting 
into  them  even  then  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas — their 
lives  getting  set  in  the  right,  direction.  The  boy  has  now  been 
pastor  16  years  in  Washington  and  she,  the  wife  of  a 
minister  near  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Beware  of  the  wrong  “set 
of  the  child’s  life!  Beware  of  letting  Christmas  make  one 
selfish! 

And  don’t  forget  to  give  self  rather  than  things.  It  was  a 
great  sermon  preached  by  a poor  woman  to  the  women  who 
sent  her  a Christmas  dinner.  She  said  to  the  man  who 
brought  it,  “Tell  the  good  women,  I thank  them  warmly  for 
the  good  things  to  eat;  but  tell  them  I’m  alone  and  lonely. 
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and  it’s  people  I want — people  more  than  things  to  eat!” 

What  a lonely  world  God  sent  His  Son  into  that  first 
Christmas!  And  He  went  hunting  out  the  lonely,  the  de- 
spised, the  sin-sick  and  despairing,  and  they  opened  their 
hearts  to  Him  because  they  saw  He  cared.  They  could  not 
doubt  that  He  cared  deeply.  And  they  opened  wide  their 
hearts  to  Him  and  they  followed  Him  in  multitudes.  He 
showed  us  what  our  spirit  and  attitude  ought  to  be,  and 
especially  because,  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  we  want  to 
keep  Christmas  as  He  showed  us  how.  D 


Our  Peace  Witness- 

In  the  Wake  of  May  18 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 

15.  How  can  Mennonites  me  their  freedom  for  the  per- 
formance of  greater  works  than  they  are  now  doing? 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  absence  of  freedom,  yes,  in  the  face 
of  persecution,  Mennonites  learned  to  perform  greater  works 
of  service  to  mankind.  In  addition  to  the  personal  service  of 
young  men  in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  some  of 
whom  had  first  served  prison  sentences,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Mennonites  of  America  during  and  immediately  following 
World  War  I contributed  and  distributed  through  their  own 
organizations  a total  of  $2,500,000  for  the  relief  of  war 
sufferers.  Here  were  greater  works  than  few  people  had  even 
dreamed  of  just  a few  years  earlier.  And  it  was  persecution 
that  helped  to  inspire  them. 

When  conscription  came  again  in  1940,  we  gained  the 
freedom  of  alternative  service  in  CPS — but  with  a price 
attached.  We  were  free  to  administer  CPS  camps — and  pay 
for  them.  The  CPS  men  were  free  to  do  civilian  service — 
but  without  pay. 

Freedom  was  so  important,  however,  that  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood  responded  to  the  challenge  and  paid  for  the 
new  program  themselves.  Mennonites  contributed  more  than 
$3,000,000  for  the  operation  of  the  CPS  camps,  besides  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  CPS  men 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  During  the  period  of  the 
war  and  down  to  1948  Mennonite  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  war  sufferers  amounted  to  $10,000,000,  besides  another 
million  or  more  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees.  And  while 
all  this  was  being  done,  new  overseas  missions  were  being 
projected,  voluntary  service  units  were  being  organized,  and 
contributions  for  missions  were  on  the  increase. 

Now  in  1967,  with  freedom  for  I-W's  to  work  in  hospitals 
for  pay,  are  we  doing  as  well  as  we  did  twenty-five  years 
ago?  And  are  our  I-W  men  developing  the  same  vision  for 
service  as  did  the  previous  generation  who  spent  four  years 
in  CPS  without  pay,  and  then  some  of  them  two  more 
years  in  foreign  relief  work,  also  on  a voluntary  service  basis? 


In  July  1967  the  total  number  of  Mennonites  in  alternative 
service  was  approximately  4,100.  Of  the  I-W  men  serviced  by 
the  Elkhart  and  the  Salunga  mission  boards,  approximately 
25  to  30  percent  were  in  Voluntary  Service  and  Pax.  Approx- 
imately 70  to  75  percent  were  in  paying  I-W  assignments. 

Could  we  not  greatly  increase  our  peace  witness  through- 
out the  world  if  this  larger  group,  the  70  to  75  percent, 
would  also  go  into  Pax  or  VS?  And  would  not  the  homes 
and  the  congregations  from  which  they  came  be  strengthened 
if  they  paid  the  cost  of  the  expanded  Pax-VS  program  in- 
cluding a reasonable  contribution  toward  a nominal  remunera- 
tion for  the  men  beyond  maintenance? 

Would  not  the  boys  themselves  as  I-W-VS-Pax-men  be 
better  because  of  the  experience?  Under  such  a plan  many 
more  than  now  would  find  themselves  in  situations  where 
they  would  be  confronted  with  the  spiritual  and  physical 
needs  of  the  dispossessed  peoples  of  the  world,  in  a way  that 
is  not  now  possible  for  many  I-W’s.  In  this  situation  many 
would  not  feel  like  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  an  affluent 
society,  even  if  there  was  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Then,  after  two  or  three  years  of  this  experience,  they 
would  be  prepared,  through  personal  experience  and  through 
a renewal  of  mind  and  heart,  to  help  the  next  generation 
find  the  way  to  the  greater  works  which  God  is  calling  them 
to  perform.  Indeed,  they  would  have  learned  to  perform 
greater  works  themselves,  and  experience  is  always  the  best 
of  teachers. 

(Next  week:  What  is  the  relationship  of  our  peace  witness 
to  the  gospel?)  □ 


A Man  and  a Nation 

The  tragedy  of  the  disordered  young  man  who  with  a rifle 
recently  killed  or  wounded  46  people  on  a university  campus 
serves  to  confront  at  least  some  of  his  fellow  Americans  with 
a painful  analogy  with  the  behavior  of  a free,  powerful,  and 
until  recently  civilized  nation  which  for  reasons  less  than  ob- 
vious attacked  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  certain  that  the  murderous  young  man  acted  alone. 
He  did  not  consult  with  others  about  his  planned  course  of 
action.  He  cut  off  normal  communication  by  withdrawing  into 
a fear-stacked,  hate-filled,  and  topsy-turvy  inner  world. 

An  increasingly  uncomfortable  comparison  of  this  young 
man  and  our  own  nation  may  be  found  in  that  both  man 
and  nation  were  proud,  powerful,  oversuspicious,  scornful, 
overarmed.  Both  had  a distorted  self-image,  were  hostile, 
counsel-resisting,  irrational,  self-isolating,  and  overwhelmed 
by  hate.  Both  undertook  savagely  murderous  attacks  on  their 
chosen  enemies. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  whether  both  are  also 
suicidal. 

— Titus  Lehman 
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Letter  from  a Paxman 

By  Gayle  Preheim 


Dear  Folks, 

1 don’t  really  know  what  to  write.  Not  much  new  has  hap- 
pened around  here  lately.  The  feeding  program  seems  to  be 
going  well.  We’re  feeding  about  3,500  refugee  kids  per  day 
now,  aged  1-12.  We  started  a few  more  hamlets  this  week 
and  now  have  14  mixing  and  feeding  centers  serving  over 
30  hamlets.  The  last  few  feeding  stations  have  been  started 
upon  request  of  the  hamlet  chiefs.  The  word  is  starting  to 
get  around,  and  that’s  ideal.  There  are  also  some  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers  eating  CSM,  which,  you  remember,  is 
actually  a finely  ground  powder  of  precooked  cornmeal, 
toasted  soy  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  with  vitamins  and  min- 
erals added.  And  whereas  it  can  be  mixed  with  bits  of  meat 
or  fruit  for  ease  of  preparation,  we  re  still  just  boiling  water 
in  the  camps,  mixing  powder  into  it  until  a gruel  forms,  and 
then  giving  about  a cupful  to  each  child  as  he  comes  with  his 
container.  It  looks  and  tastes  like  cornmeal  mush.  We  just 
recently  started  mixing  in  raisins  sent  to  us  from  Reedley, 
Calif.  They’re  a tasty  and  nutritious  supplement. 

We  are  starting  to  see  visual  effects  of  the  CSM  we  are 
feeding.  There  is  less  of  the  common  skin  disease  of  fester- 
ing sores  on  scalps  and  legs.  Their  eyes,  being  clear  and 
bright,  show  health.  They  really  go  for  the  food.  For  many  it 
is  breakfast  every  day. 

The  refugees  we  have  trained  for  mixing  and  distribution 
are  doing  well.  Harley  (Kooker)  and  I simply  take  sacks  of 
CSM  to  the  various  feeding  stations  and  check  on  how  things 
are  going.  We’re  planning  to  expand  into  the  new  settlement 
area  where  12,000  refugees  from  the  demilitarized  zone  have 
been  resettled.  We  hope  to  feed  10,000  or  more  youngsters 
eventually. 

About  the  war,  Mom  and  Dad,  I wish  I could  write  and  tell 
you  it  will  be  over  soon.  We  talk  about  “when  the  war’s 
over”  we  ll  hike  in  the  mountains,  fish  on  the  river  with  our 
Vietnamese  friends,  visit  freely  the  hamlets  in  the  country,  or 
drive  to  Danang  with  the  car.  But  in  our  hearts  we  wonder  if 
this  will  happen  before  we  leave. 

I am  more  convinced  now  than  ever  that  the  allied  forces 
can  never  win  a military  victory  here.  They  are  fighting  a 
phantom  enemy.  As  we  work  in  the  camps,  we  still  look 
north  and  see  the  almost  daily  shelling  and  bombing  around 
the  demilitarized  zone  six  miles  away.  Heavily  armed  the 
bombers  fly  overhead,  streaking  to  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

After  six  weeks  of  very  quiet  and  seemingly  settled  condi- 

Gayle  Preheim,  Freeman,  S.D.,  is  a volunteer  with  Vietnam  Christian  Service  at 
Dong  Ha,  South  Vietnam. 


tions,  we  had  a bad  week  with  eleven  rocket  attacks.  As 
usual,  most  of  them  landed  on  the  military  base  about  a half 
mile  south  of  us,  but  several  short  rounds  came  into  town 
again.  Five  civilians  died  during  the  week  as  a result  of  rock- 
ets hitting  their  homes.  Three  of  them  were  our  neighbors 
down  the  street.  It  seems  so  unfair  to  see  innocent  people 
die  like  this. 

Please  don’t  worry  about  us.  Harley  and  I reinforced  our 
bunker,  and  when  we  wake  up  to  the  whistle  of  incoming 
rockets,  we  hustle  out  to  our  bunker.  Once  inside  we  are 
pretty  safe.  Besides,  we  feel  the  presence  of  a greater  power 
guarding  and  watching  over  us. 

Traveling  around  the  area  to  Cam  Lo,  north  to  Gio  Linh 
and  south  to  Quang  Tri,  we  come  into  contact  with  many 
GI’s.  The  same  questions  always  come:  “What  are  you  guys 
doing  out  here?”  “You  can’t  go  home  for  three  years?’  “You 
guys  must  be  crazy!” 

The  average  GI  has  no  concept  of  sacrificial  service.  Some 
say  they  wish  they  had  known  that  the  government  provides 
an  alternative  to  military  service.  Some  ask  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  come  back  with  our  organization  after  military 
service  "to  do  something  for  the  people. 

You  know.  Mom  and  Dad,  if  it  were  possible  to  assess  or 
know  what  our  being  here  at  this  time  means,  if  we  can 
think  in  terms  of  witness,  perhaps  our  presence  here  is  just 
as  significant  to  the  GI’s  as  to  the  Vietnamese  refugees  we 
are  trying  to  help.  I guess  that’s  one  thing  we  ll  never  know. 
I just  know  that  I’m  glad  I’m  not  here  with  the  military. 
Even  though  what  we  can  do  here  now  is  limited,  I am  con- 
vinced it  is  more  than  what  I could  do  were  I in  uniform — 
even  if  in  military  civic  action  work.  I think  the  alternative 
our  government  gives  us  regarding  military  service  is  a tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  constructive,  positive  service  in  the 
interest  of  our  country  and  our  God,  be  it  hospital  work  in 
the  States,  or  agricultural  work  overseas.  It  is  tragic  if  our 
young  men  overlook  this  opportunity. 

Well,  this  should  get  you  up-to-date  on  things  in  my 
world.  Although  1 don’t  always  ask  about  things  at  home, 
you  know  I’m  still  interested.  When  the  guns  behind  the 
house  blast  away  day  and  night,  and  when  people  press  in 
from  all  sides,  I sometimes  long  for  a time  to  myself  in  the 
peaceful  solitude  of  a day  on  a tractor,  or  a quiet  hike  in 
the  country.  So,  keep  writing.  I look  forward  to  letters  from 
home. 

Love, 

Gayle 
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From  My  Scrapbook 

A Virgin  Shall  Conceive 

To  the  common  mind  this  is  an  impossibility! 

The  average  person  dismisses  the  thought  of  it. 

Many  “Christians  openly  disbelieve  it. 

The  discerning  stand  in  hushed  awe,  for  this  was  God’s 
personal  visit  to  mankind. 

Since  ancient  times  man  has  hoped  to  know  his  god 
personally.  With  passing  time,  legions  of  legends  have  accu- 
mulated centering  around  the  idea  of  God  visiting  man  on 
earth.  When  He  finally  did,  it  went  almost  unnoticed! 

The  God-child  in  the  manger  was  so  unimposing — but 
such  a magnificent  move  on  God’s  part  to  identify  with  man 
in  his  earth  life.  It  was  God’s  hand  fully  extended  to  man’s 
extremities  in  an  effort  to  join  him  in  all  life’s  experiences. 

From  the  manger  to  the  robbed  tomb  the  two  natures  of 
Jesus  were  traceable.  If  Jesus  were  merely  man,  then  were 
He  also  a failure  as  other  men  were.  Did  not  His  life 
portray  the  divine — even  His  birth? 

Is  it  strange  that  a supernatural  means  was  used  to  attain 
a supernatural  end?  Man’s  dilemma  was  his  failure  and  God 
graciously  provided  Jesus  the  Savior.  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” — Paul 
Showalter. 

o o o 

Selfishness  makes  Christmas  a burden;  love  makes  it  a de- 

light. 

O O O 

Christmas  began  in  the  heart  of  God.  It  is  complete  only 
when  it  reaches  the  heart  of  man. 

o o o 

God  Was  There 

By  Lydia  Driver  Dettwiler 

The  day  was  long. 

The  day  was  dark, 

Long  shadows  lurked  across  the  floor. 

The  raindrops  beat  a dreary  dirge  across  the  pane. 

Would  the  day  never  end? 

Where  was  the  sun?  . . . 

Then,  morning  came. 

The  brightness  flew  across  the  room. 

The  sun  was  there. 

The  day  was  long. 

My  life  was  dark, 

Long  shadows  lurked  across  my  mind. 

I prayed  in  vain  for  one  brief  glimpse  of  God. 

Was  God  dead? 

Where  was  God? 

Then,  morning  came  . . . 

For  brightness  flew  across  my  soul, 

For  God  was  there! 


Always  Ready  for  Christmas 

By  Velma  Osmon  (as  told  to  Carol  Osmon) 

How  long  does  it  take  you  to  be  finally  ready  for  Christ- 
mas each  year?  An  experience  I had  many  years  ago  taught 
me  much  about  Christmas  preparations. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas.  I was 
frantically  wrapping  packages  and  baking  cookies  while  taking 
care  of  my  two  small  children.  A sudden  toothache  wasn’t 
making  things  easier.  As  I pulled  a tin  of  cookies  from  the 
oven,  some  neighbor  children  knocked  at  the  door. 

“We  want  to  play  with  Frankie,”  said  the  boy  next  door. 

“Those  cookies  sure  do  smell  good.  Can  we  have  some?” 
another  boy  asked. 

Exasperated  by  the  interruption,  I said  irritably,  “Not  yet. 
I’m  not  ready  for  Christmas  yet.  You  come  back  later.” 

As  I closed  the  door,  I decided  that  busy  as  I was,  I just 
had  to  get  my  tooth  tended  to.  Luckily,  I was  able  to  make 
a dental  appointment  for  the  afternoon.  My  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  kept  the  children  for  me. 

The  drive  to  the  dentist’s  office  was  the  first  time  I had 
relaxed  all  day.  Once  there,  I eased  back  into  his  chair  and 
drifted  into  unconsciousness  under  the  anesthetic.  While  under 
its  effects,  my  day’s  activities  paraded  through  my  mind.  I 
remembered  going  to  answer  the  knock  at  the  door  and  tell- 
ing the  children  to  come  back  later,  that  I wasn’t  ready  for 
Christmas  yet.  As  they  turned  to  leave,  in  my  dream,  I saw 
the  child  Jesus  among  them. 

I cried,  “Wait,  wait!  Come  back.  But  He  went  on  with 
the  rest.  “No,  no!  Wait!”  I cried  again. 

“Mrs.  Osmon.  Mrs.  Osmon,  said  a kind  voice  in  my  ear.  I 
awakened  to  hear  the  dentist  trying  to  calm  me.  But  I did 
not  calm  easily.  The  dream  seemed  so  real  that  as  I drove 
home,  I still  felt  as  though  I had  just  told  Jesus  I wasn’t 
ready  to  receive  Him  yet. 

Terribly  ashamed,  I realized  that  one  does  not  have  to 
“get  ready”  to  give  the  love  that  Christ  Jesus  taught  and 
practiced.  I resolved  to  be  always  ready  for  Christmas — 
ready  for  sharing  this  love.  My  heart  filled  with  love  for 
the  neighbor  children  and  for  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  had  helped 
me  so  often. 

In  the  years  following,  my  Christmas  preparations  have 
been  joyous  rather  than  harried.  Buying  gifts  and  preparing 
holiday  greetings  for  family  and  friends  have  brought  just  as 
much  joy  as  the  actual  celebrations. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

A Sunday  school  teacher  asked  her  pupils  to  draw  pictures 
of  the  Bible  story  they  had  just  heard  regarding  the  flight  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  into  Egypt.  One  little  boy  had  depicted  the 
story  very  well,  but  in  the  corner  of  his  drawing  was  a very 
small  object  the  teacher  could  not  identify;  so  she  asked  him 
what  it  was.  “Well,  you  said  God  told  Joseph  to  take  Mary 
and  the  baby  Jesus  and  flea  into  Egypt,  and  that’s  the  flea!” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Jordanians  Need  Blankets 


Prompt  distribution  of  blankets  and  warm 
clothing  is  the  most  important  task  ahead  for 
relief  agencies  on  the  East  Bank,  Jordan. 

“In  the  immediate  future  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividual Americans  must  be  a symbol  of  love 
and  goodwill,’  the  head  of  the  US-AID  mis- 
sion in  Jordan  said  recently  in  a conversation 
with  Harry  Martens,  MCC  director  in  Am- 
man. 

“The  Mennonites  here  can  best  do  this 
with  the  distribution  of  material  aid,  which 
meets  a very  urgent  need,  and  thereby  works 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  church,  our  coun- 
try, and  this  country,”  continued  the  official. 

After  receiving  word  that  its  initial  ship- 
ment in  September  of  34  tons  of  clothing  and 
bedding  had  arrived  in  the  Middle  East,  MCC 
emptied  its  Akron  warehouse  of  the  same 
items  in  a second  shipment  of  18  tons. 
Among  these  52  tons  of  clothing  and  bedding 
were  3,500  blankets. 

Only  recently  Martens  cabled  Akron  re- 
questing an  additional  3,000  or  more  blankets 
by  air  freight.  “The  winter  ahead  for  those 
living  in  the  flimsy  American  camping  tents 
and  those  scattered  in  improvised  shelters, 
sheds,  and  caves  is  indeed  grim,  to  say  the 
least,”  he  wrote. 

MCC  responded  immediately  by  making 
$15,000  available  for  purchasing  and  shipping 
blankets  from  Europe  and  North  America,  in- 
viting the  European  Mennonites  to  cooperate 
in  the  venture  through  their  International 


Mennonite  Organization  at  Frankfurt. 

Responding  favorably,  IMO  bought  2,000 
blankets.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Middle  East  Airlines  will  offer  to  air  trans- 
port the  blankets  free  of  charge  from  Frank- 
furt to  Amman.  Blankets  purchased  in  North 
America,  however,  will  be  sent  by  ship  to 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  they  will  be  for- 
warded overland  to  Jordan.  A good  quality 
blanket  can  be  purchased,  packed,  and  sent 
by  ship  at  a cost  of  around  $4.00. 

Such  emergency  relief  will  lay  groundwork 
for  the  expansion  of  longer  range  self-help 
projects  which  may  develop  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Laying  careful  plans  for  MCC  to  cooper- 
ate with  larger  agencies  in  distribution  of 
such  emergency  relief  has  consumed  much  of 
Martens’  time.  With  the  help  of  a refugee 
woman,  his  wife  is  assisting  in  sewing  lay- 
ettes for  a Near  East  Christian  Council  clinic, 
which  could  eventually  develop  into  a self- 
supporting  needlework  project  for  refugee 
women. 

When  refugees  on  East  Bank,  Jordan,  learn 
that  MCC  is  also  at  work  in  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank,  they  beg  the  Martens’  to  send 
messages  to  and  make  inquiries  about  fam- 
ilies and  friends. 

But  communication  with  Israel  is  as  difficult 
for  the  Martens’  as  it  is  for  the  refugees  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  mail  letters  between 
the  two  countries. 


Nine  VS-ers  AcceptAssignments 


The  final  Voluntary  Service  orientation  for 
1967  held  Nov.  7-17  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  found  the  nine  participants  assigned 
to  the  following  locations: 

Dennis  Kauffman,  Salem,  Ore.,  began  a 
two-year  assignment  as  a teacher  aide  at  Lo- 
gan School,  South  Bend,  Ind.  He  is  a 1966 
graduate  of  Western  Mennonite  School  and 
attended  Oregon  College  of  Education,  Mon- 
mouth, Ore.,  for  one  year. 

Serving  two  years  as  an  orderly  at  Park- 
view  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is  Richard 
Lengacher  of  New  Haven,  Ind.  He  is  a 1967 
graduate  of  Woodlan  High  School,  Woodburn, 
Ind. 

A 1967  graduate  of  Roanoke-Benson  High 
School  and  native  of  Roanoke,  111.,  Carl  Ul- 
rich is  an  orderly  for  the  next  two  years  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Robert  Geissinger,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  be- 
gan a two-year  term  as  a recreation  director 
and  maintenance  man  at  Camp  Rehoboth,  St. 
Anne,  111..  He  graduated  from  Quakertown 


Community  High  School  in  1966. 

Second  row:  Ronald  Good,  Blountstown, 
Fla.,  is  serving  a two-year  term  as  a psychi- 
atric aide  at  London,  Ont.  He  attended  Chipo- 
la  Junior  College  for  three  semesters. 

From  West  Point,  Neb.,  John  Nitzsche  is 
serving  for  two  years  as  a psychiatric  aide  at 
London,  Ont.  He  graduated  in  1965  from 
West  Point  High  School. 

Now  serving  as  a maintenance  man  for 


two  years  at  Kansas  City  Children’s  Home, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Vernon  Landis,  New 
Britain,  Pa.,  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Central 
Bucks  High  School,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Third  row:  Jeanne  Geiser,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
began  a one-year  term  as  a nurse  aide  at 
Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.  She  pre- 
viously attended  Wooster  Business  College, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  was  employed  by  Wooster 
Tractor  Sales. 

From  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Jean  Stoltzfus  is  a 
licensed  practical  nurse  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka,  111.  She  attended  Lancaster 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  was  employed  by  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital. 

More  than  300  youth  and  adults  stationed 
in  52  different  locations  currently  serve  in 
the  Voluntary  Service  program. 

A Time  for  Tears 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  it  is  a rainy  fall  after- 
noon on  Nov.  2.  There  are  seven  of  us 
seated  around  the  conference  table  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building — two  members  of 
President  Johnson’s  staff  and  five  of  us  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  For  70  min- 
utes we  talk  about  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  to  Vietnam. 

We  tell  them  that  Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice workers  report  increasing  destruction  of 
the  ordinary  people  of  Vietnam — to  the  point 
that  we  feel  no  longer  able  to  remain  silent. 
We  question  the  morality  of  forcing  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  peasants  into  "refugee"  camps. 

They  listen  attentively.  They  seem  genu- 
inely interested  in  what  we  have  to  say. 

And  then  they  tell  us  that  they  too  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  destruction  of 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  their  agony  over  the  sit- 
uation appears  to  be  at  least  as  deep  as  ours. 
But,  they  tell  us,  the  war  is  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Someday,  say 
our  hosts,  the  people  of  Vietnam  will  be  bet- 
ter off  for  having  endured  this  war — just  as 
the  people  of  Germany  and  Japan  are  better 
off  today  for  having  endured  World  War  II. 

They  agree  with  us  that  war  is  evil,  that 
it  is  probably  immoral,  that  innocent  women 
and  children  are  killed.  But  war  is  a nec- 
essary evil,  they  say,  worth  its  immoral  cost 
because  it  produces  certain,  though  unspec- 
ified, benefits  that  outweigh  the  cost. 

Our  message  is  received  with  respect  be- 
cause MCC  is  in  Vietnam — suffering  along- 
side the  Vietnamese  farmer  who  has  been 
forcibly  taken  from  his  land  to  a refugee 
camp. 

But  again  and  again  we  are  reminded  that 
MCC  works  only  where  U.S.  military  forces 
are  in  control,  and  that  if  the  U.S.  were  to 
withdraw  its  soldiers,  MCC  would  also  have 
to  withdraw  its  relief  workers.  We  say  that 
we  intend  to  stay  in  Vietnam  after  the  hos- 
tilities are  over,  but  they  doubt  that  this 
would  be  possible  unless  a noncommunist 
government  were  in  control. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  we  could  not 
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make  our  case  by  means  of  argument.  Our 
hosts  were  experts  in  public  information  and 
had  been  specializing  in  Vietnam  for  many 
years.  Both  had  spent  long  periods  in  south- 
east Asia. 

I could  only  stand  in  admiration  of  their 
grasp  of  facts — which  clearly  exceeded  ours, 
even  though  Paul  Longacre,  MCC  director  in 
Vietnam  for  three  years,  was  with  us.  Even 
in  disagreeing  I had  to  admire  the  skill  with 
which  they  presented  their  case. 

But  more  important  than  the  fact  that  we 
were  outclassed  in  debating  skill  was  the  fact 
that  we  argued  from  totally  different  assump- 
tions. Their  assumption  was  that  the  security 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  continuation  of  its  way 
of  life  are  more  important  than  anything  else. 

Our  position  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  God  cares  as  much  about  the  Vietnam- 
ese as  He  does  about  the  American,  and  that 
killing  is  morally  wrong  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Because  we  had  no  common  point  of  agree 
ment  we  could  do  little  more  than  agree  that 
we  disagreed.  Constantly  they  pressed  us  for 
alternatives  to  the  present  policy,  but  when 
one  was  suggested  it  was  quickly  rejected.  It 
was  clear  that  they  were  interested  only  in 
alternatives  which  made  it  possible  to  achieve 
the  aims  of  the  present  war  but  without  vio- 
lence. 

They  wanted  to  know  how  to  achieve  their 
goals  by  our  means.  We  could  not  realistically 
suggest  that  this  is  possible,  for  Christian 
pacifism  is  simply  not  a good  way  to  win 
wars. 

For  me  personally  this  was  an  intensely 
sad  experience. 

I wanted  to  shed  tears  for  our  Vietnamese 
brothers,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
whose  lives  were  threatened  and  destroyed 
during  the  70  minutes  we  spent  around  a 
conference  table  in  Washington,  politely  dis- 
cussing whether  the  war  is  right  or  wrong. 

I wanted  to  shed  tears  for  the  two  men 
with  whom  we  spoke,  men  who  seemed  to 
me  to  reflect  great  intelligence,  genuine  sensi- 
tivity, and  a real  moral  commitment.  It  trou- 
bles me  deeply  that  such  men,  the  cream  of 
our  society,  are  forced  to  give  their  lives  and 
talents  to  the  destruction  of  another  society. 

I wanted  to  shed  tears  because  we  had  so 
little — almost  nothing — to  give  these  men. 
Again  and  again  they  asked  for  alternatives 
and  we  did  not  offer  them  any  that  they  had 
to  take  seriously.  Is  our  peace  witness  so 
weak  that  what  we  offer  government  amounts 
to  little  more  than  an  occasional  pious  scold- 
ing? 

But  perhaps  most  of  all  I wanted  to  shed 
tears  of  repentance.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation I saw  how  deeply  all  of  us  are  com- 
mitted to  the  very  position  which  makes  this 
war  almost  inevitable  and  virtually  impossible 
to  end.  We,  no  less  than  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  are  committed  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  way  of  life  at  all 
costs. 

When  the  Christian  faith  is  faithfully  pro- 


claimed, it  always  strikes  the  hearer  as  good 
news.  Did  we  proclaim  good  news  to  these 
two  captives — captives  of  a policy  that  forces 
them  to  engage  in  activities  which  seem  to 
trouble  even  their  own  consciences? 

I am  afraid  that  we  did  not.  All  we  could 
say  was  that  the  destruction  of  Vietnam  is 
wrong.  But  they  already  knew  that.  They  felt 
badly,  very  badly , about  it,  but  as  far  as 
they  could  see  it  was  a necessary  evil.  We 
did  not,  I am  afraid,  proclaim  the  word  of 
freedom,  of  gospel,  that  would  have  un- 
chained these  men  from  that  monstrous  illu- 
sion. 

And  because  of  that  I weep. 

— IvanJ.  Kauffman 

Board  to  Supply 
"A  Time  for  Building" 

A Time  for  Building,  a 60-minute,  black- 
and-white  sequel  to  the  documentary  race  re- 
lations film  A Time  for  Burning,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  is  now  available  for  church 
groups. 

Produced  by  CBS  news,  A Time  for  Build- 
ing explores  the  phenomenon  that  is  mir- 
rored in  the  first  film:  a suburban  Omaha, 
Neb.,  church  had  dared  to  expose  itself  on 
the  race  question. 

Moderated  by  CBS  commentator  Charles 
Kuralt,  a panel  composed  of  producer-director 
William  Jersey,  executive  producer  Robert  E. 
A.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Philip  Johnson  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  discuss  the  impact  of  A 
Time  for  Burning.  The  discussion  is  inter- 
spersed with  scenes  from  the  original  film 
and  with  reactions  from  several  groups  who 
viewed  the  film. 

Harold  Weaver,  MBMC’s  director  of  audio- 
visual aids,  said,  “A  Time  for  Building  could 
best  be  used  as  a follow-up  of  A Time  for 
Burning. ” It  could  easily  be  used  in  a four- 
session  sequence:  A Time  for  Burning;  dis- 
cussion; A Time  for  Building;  and  discussion. 

A Time  for  Building  may  also  be  used 
alone. 

Both  films  may  be  ordered  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  free  of  charge. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  Lutheran  leader  Reuben  Swanson 
makes  a point  in  documentary  A Time  for 
Burning. 


Graham  to  Keynote  Meeting 


Billy  Graham  will  open  the  Eighth  Inter- 
Varsitv  Missionary  Convention  on  Dec.  27, 
1967,  with  a keynote  address  entitled,  "Com- 
mitment and  Discipleship  to  God  and  His 
Work.  The  session  will  be  held  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  the  University  of  lllinois- 
Urbana  at  7:30  p.m. 

This  is  a return  engagement  for  Graham 
who  spoke  to  the  more  than  7,000  delegates 
who  attended  the  Convention  in  1964. 
Graham  said,  "I  urge  Christians  everywhere 
to  pray  for  this  Convention.  It  could  set  in 
motion  a movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  could  spread  like  a flame  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

The  Missionary  Convention  is  a triennial 
event  designed  to  present  up-to-the-minute 
insight  for  each  student  generation  into 
world  missions.  Convention  registration  is 
expected  to  exceed  7,000  students. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  set  up 
a scholarship  fund  to  Mennonite  college  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  the  Convention. 


(Left  to  right)  Paul  Mininger,  president  of 
Goshen  College,  and  Carl  Kreider,  dean  of 
the  college,  carried  the  first  books  from  the 
Memorial  Library  to  the  new  Harold  and 
Wilma  Good  Library.  Behind  them  were 
Harold  Brooks,  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion; Ralph  J.  Gunden,  business  manager; 
and  Dan  Shaffer,  president  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege Community  Government;  and  more 
than  800  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  On  Nov. 

15  for  six  hours  books  were  carried  from 
Memorial  Library  and  Mennonite  Historical 
Library,  formerly  housed  in  the  Seminary 
Building. 

Seaboard  Group  Will  Meet 

An  Eastern  Seaboard  Conference  on  Urban- 
ization and  Mission  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Joy 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Jan.  3-5,  1968.  This 
will  be  the  third  strategy  consultation  be- 
tween leaders  of  all  Mennonite  groups  work- 
ing on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  conference  will  study  the  urban  devel- 
opments along  the  eastern  seaboard;  the  bib- 
lical theology  that  undergirds  faith  and  mis- 
sion in  a changing  culture;  the  flow  of  popu- 
lation and  the  changing  character  of  the  city; 
and  the  need  to  work  together  in  carrying 
out  the  commission  laid  upon  the  church. 

Among  the  resource  persons  scheduled  are 
John  A.  Lapp,  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  John  A. 
Hostetler,  and  Myron  S.  Augsburger. 
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Mass  Communications 
Group  Forms 

“The  Christian  Church  is  at  an  adolescent 
stage  in  its  use  of  mass  communications;  we 
are  immature,”  charged  R.  H.  Gums  in  his 
presentation  to  an  inter-Mennonite  TV 
Study  Seminar  in  Chicago  recently. 

Gums  is  executive  secretary,  the  depart- 
ment of  radio  and  TV  of  the  Church  Federa- 
tion of  Chicago. 

Speaking  on  present  religious  television 
programming,  Gums  added  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  type  of  approach  evidenced 
by  the  inter-Mennonite  meeting.  "The  ex- 
ploration you  are  indulging  in  is  a necessary 
part  of  maturation.” 

The  seminar  heard  the  character  of  tele- 
vision described  by  Don  Willing,  executive 
producer  for  public  affairs,  WGN-TV  Chicago. 
Eugene  Bertermann  also  spoke  to  the  group 
on  the  evangelical  use  of  television.  He  is 
president  of  National  Religious  Broadcasters 
and  secretary  of  Lutheran  Laymen’s  League. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  pastor  of  students  at 
Goshen  College,  called  the  group  to  consider 
Mennonites  and  television.  A council  con- 
cerned with  mass  communications  was  estab- 
lished to  discuss  future  developments  in  the 
use  of  mass  communications,  including  TV. 


Parole  Board  Accepts 
Kauffman  Plan 

Of  the  several  plans  pertaining  to  J.  John 
Allison  presented  to  the  parole  board  of  the 
Missouri  State  Prison,  the  board  accepted  the 
one  presented  by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  home 
missions  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Allison  was  paroled  Nov.  29,  1967,  after 
serving  16  years  and  eight  months  of  a life 
sentence  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  He  arrived 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  same  day,  paroled  to 
Paul  Hoover. 

Allison  became  known  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  beyond  because  of  his  dramatic 
conversion  after  his  conviction  and  sentence. 
While  intoxicated,  he  had  killed  his  father-in- 
law,  wounded  his  wife,  and  attempted  suicide. 

After  his  conversion  in  prison  and  the  al- 
leged change  that  he  had  made,  he  was 
given  a sanity  hearing.  His  testimony  during 
this  experience  was  published  in  a booklet 
"Life  with  Life,”  written  by  Christmas  Carol 
Kauffman. 

During  his  years  in  prison  he  has  led  a 
number  of  persons  to  Christ  and  took  many 
Bible  correspondence  courses.  He  is  living 
temporarily  in  the  home  of  Paul  Hoover, 
Route  3,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 


Response  to  Letter  Sent  to  President  Johnson 
by  Mennonite  General  Conference 


The  White  House 
Washington 

September  13,  1967 

Gentlemen: 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
the  moving  message  sent  to  him  by  the  Men- 
nonite General  Conference.  Please  be  assured 
that  he  and  everyone  in  his  administration 
share  your  concern.  We  cannot,  however, 
agree  that  our  action  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  unwarranted  and  we  ask  you  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  documents  I am 
sending  herewith.  They  explain,  far  better 
than  I can  in  a brief  letter,  the  moral  and 
political  grounds  of  our  action  in  defense  of 
South  Vietnam. 


Sincerely, 
Harold  Kaplan 


A number  of  documents  were  included  in 
the  letter,  the  first  of  which  is  The  Legality 
of  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Defense  of  Viet- 
nam. This  is  a reprint  from  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin.  In  this  document  the  State 
Department  says  the  U.S.  needs  to  defend 
Vietnam  because  it  is  being  subjected  to 
armed  attack  by  communists  from  North  Viet- 
nam. The  claim  is  made  that  “international 
law  recognizes  the  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  against  armed  attack. 

. . . The  United  States  has  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations to  the  United  Nations.  . . . Actions 
by  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  are 
justified  under  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.' 
. . . The  President  has  full  authority  to  com- 


mit United  States  forces  in  the  collective  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  . . . The  President's 
power  under  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
tends to  the  actions  currently  undertaken  in 
Vietnam.  . . . The  Joint  Resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  Aug.  10,  1964,  authorizes  United 
States  participation  in  the  collective  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.”  The  final  argument  is, 
"No  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  is 
required  to  authorize  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam.” 

Second,  The  Heart  of  the  Problem  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
General  Taylor  review  Vietnam  policv  in 
Senate  hearings.  A quote,  “Why  are  we  in 
Vietnam?  Certainly  we  are  not  there  merely 
because  we  have  power  and  like  to  use  it. 
We  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  the  policemen 
of  the  universe.  We  do  not  go  around  the 
world  looking  for  quarrels  in  which  we  can 
intervene.  . . . We  are  in  Vietnam  because 
the  issues  posed  there  are  deeply  intertwined 
with  our  own  security  and  because  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  can  profoundly  affect 
the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children  will  live”  (Secretary  Rusk,  Feb.  18, 
1966.) 

Third,  Quiet  Warriors  Supporting  Social 
Revolution  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a pamphlet  of 
pictures  showing  how  United  States  civilians 
are  engaged  in  a ministry  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  One  quote,  “more  often  and  more 


directly  than  is  usually  supposed,  these  are 
involved  with  the  fighting  war.  Fundamental- 
ly, however,  they  are  communicators.” 

A fourth  document.  The  Other  War  in  Vi- 
etnam: A Progress  Report.  This  speaks  of 
such  things  as  buttressing  Vietnam’s  economy, 
meeting  Vietnam’s  essential  economic  needs, 
checking  rampant  inflation,  etc.  Mention  is 
made  that  there  are  29  United  States  volun- 
tary agencies  with  more  than  400  American 
staff  members  who  are  engaged  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs — 18  of  these  agencies 
are  directly  involved  in  refugee  relief  activi- 
ties. Quite  a portion  of  this  document  deals 
with  improving  the  lot  of  the  farmers,  and 
the  helping  of  youth. 

As  we  read  the  documents  that  were  in- 
cluded in  this  reply  from  the  White  House, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  wage  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam rather  than  allow  the  Vietnam  natives 
the  right  of  self-determination.  No  matter 
how  unpopular  the  war  is  or  becomes,  the 
determination  continues.  As  we  hear  re- 
ports coming  from  those  who  are  working  in 
Vietnam  Christian  Service,  we  see  the  other 
side.  Those  who  are  close  to  the  scene  and 
who  know  the  people  say  with  deep  feeling 
and  much  emphasis  that  the  United  States 
cannot  win  this  war.  A news  commentator  re- 
cently said,  “The  war  in  Vietnam  may  fizzle 
out  to  a non-negotiated  end.”  Why  can  the 
U.S.  not  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush  out 
an  ideology  such  as  communism  by  waging 
war? 

We  join  in  prayer  that  God  s overruling 
power  may  be  demonstrated  again  by  His 
almighty  hand.  “He  maketh  wars  to  cease  un- 
to the  end  of  the  earth;  he  breaketh  the  bow, 
and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  he  burneth 
the  chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I am  God:  I will  be  exalted  among  the 
heathen,  I will  be  exalted  in  the  earth”  (Ps. 
46:9,  10). 

The  Christians  who  have  renounced  war 
and  who  give  their  testimony  for  peace  need 
to  make  clear  decisions  in  this  hour  so  that 
we  in  no  way  support  this  dreadful  war!  We 
need  to  be  certain  that  we  continue  to  be  led 
by  God’s  Spirit  rather  than  by  the  propagan- 
da of  a nation  at  war.  Let  us  pray  and  work 
for  peace. — John  E.  Lapp. 

The  Answer 

Some  people  are  accused  of  giving  an- 
swers to  questions  not  being  asked  or  prob- 
lems which  don’t  exist.  “The  Answer”  is 
providing  a solution  in  Ibague,  Colombia, 
not  only  to  one  problem,  but  to  two. 

Problem  one:  How  do  the  Joses  and  Ma- 
rias get  rid  of  the  kinks  that  have  developed 
in  their  lives? 

Problem  two:  How  can  Pastor  Hermando 
build  a church  in  Ibague? 

“The  Answer”  is  the  answer.  It  is  a 20- 
minute  radio  program  released  each  Sunday 
in  Ibague  on  a public-service  basis  by  the 
local  radio  station.  The  station  has  gradually 
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increased  the  time  available  for  this  program 
from  five  minutes  a week  to  20  minutes  be- 
cause it  is  providing  practical  answers  to  lis- 
teners. 

Three  or  four  Joses  or  Marias  come  to 
Pastor  Hermando  each  week  for  extended 
counseling  sessions.  On  the  broadcast,  they 
have  heard  problems  discussed  which  are 
similar  to  their  own  problems  and  answers 
given  which  are  practically  feasible  and 
backed  up  by  God’s  eternal  truths. 

Few  of  them  write  to  the  address  given 
on  the  broadcast.  Most  of  them  call  or  come 
in  person  in  order  to  personally  and  imme- 
diately come  to  grips  with  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

But  what  about  Pastor  Hermando  s prob- 
lem of  building  the  church?  It  has  already 
been  answered.  Now  his  problem  has 
shifted  to  one  of  trying  to  find  time  in  his 
schedule  and  space  in  his  church  for  those 
who  respond. 

Since  the  broadcast  went  on  the  air  15 
months  ago,  one  person  has  been  baptized 
into  the  congregation,  several  are  currently 
under  instruction,  and  several  more  are 
attending  services  regularly;  all  made  their 
initial  contact  through  the  broadcast. 

Last  Easter  over  100  new  people  attended 
church  services  in  response  to  the  daily 
broadcasts  during  Easter  week. 

“The  Answer  is  the  answer  in  Ibague, 
Colombia.  It  might  also  be  the  answer  in 
hundreds  of  other  places. — Kenneth  J. 
Weaver. 

12  MCC  Volunteers 
Boost  Total  to  207 

MCC’s  November  orientation  school  brings 
to  207  the  total  number  of  individuals  who  en- 
tered service  this  year.  Five  of  the  12  per- 
sons who  came  for  the  ninth  and  final  orien- 
tation school  of  1967  will  join  the  more  than 
400  overseas  workers.  Six  of  the  November 
volunteers  represent  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Andrew  and  Dorothy  Leatherman,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  have  begun  a three-year  assignment  in 
Taegu,  Korea.  He  will  work  with  the  family- 
child  assistance  program  and  she  will  serve 
as  a part-time  English  teacher  in  Keimyung 
Christian  College. 

Leatherman  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  social  work  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Leatherman  holds  an  MA  de- 
gree in  education  from  Kutztown  State  Col- 
lege. 

For  the  next  three  years  Ervin  and  Rosel- 
la  Coblentz,  Pryor,  Okla. , will  work  with  the 
Mennonite  service  unit  at  the  Henchir  Toum- 
ghani  demonstration  farm  in  Algeria  as  an 
agriculturist  and  hostess.  Coblentz  graduated 
from  Oklahoma  State  University  with  an  MS 
degree  in  dairy  science. 

Don  and  Erma  King,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  have 
joined  the  Akron,  Pa.,  voluntary  service  unit 
for  two  years.  King  will  work  in  the  mainte- 
nance department  and  Mrs.  King  will  serve  as 


Christopher  Dock  High  School  students  of 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  contributed  a total  of  $3,068.95 
in  the  recent  workday  drive  held  on  Nov.  21. 
The  proceeds  were  returned  in  a special  as- 
sembly in  the  high  school  auditorium  on  Nov. 
28. 

A student  workday  each  fall  and  spring  has 
been  a traditional  part  of  the  school  calendar. 
A portion  of  the  proceeds  is  contributed  to 
the  school’s  operating  budget  as  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Through  the  years 
the  students  have  returned  a total  of  $49,- 
390.81  in  this  way. 

David  S.  Huyard,  Rainbow  congregation, 
Shouns,  Tenn.,  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  on  Nov.  26.  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  and 
Ira  A.  Kurtz  officiated  at  the  service. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Lost  Creek.  Hicksville,  Ohio, 
Dec.  10-17.  Joe  Swartz,  Topeka,  Ind.,  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Naubin- 
way,  Mich.;  two  at  Kinzers,  Pa.;  three  at 
Smithville,  Ohio. 

Winter  Bible  School  will  be  held  at  the 
Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Jan.  15-26, 
daily.  Instructors  are  Herman  Glick,  principal; 
Christian  Charles,  Charles  Gogel,  Sanford 
Shetler. 

Ronald  Kennel  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry, Nov.  19,  at  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  Shickley,  Neb.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Gideon  G.  Yoder.  The  ordination 
was  in  charge  of  Noah  Landis,  assisted  by 
Peter  Kennel,  Gideon  Yoder,  and  Lee  Schle- 
gel.  Ronald  is  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Well- 
man Mennonite  Church,  Wellman,  Iowa. 

“Christmas  as  It  Happened”  and  “The 
Greatest  Week  in  History’  are  being  used  by 
HCJB,  Quito,  Ecuador.  Both  programs  are  a 
week-long  series  of  five-minute  daily  “news- 
casts,” simulating  unusual  events  of  Christ- 


switchboard  operator  and  receptionist.  After 
graduating  from  Western  Mennonite  High 
School,  he  attended  Salem  Technical  Voca- 


mas  and  Easter  as  they  might  have  been  re- 
ported by  newsmen.  Besides  being  scheduled 
in  English,  both  series  will  also  be  translated 
and  produced  in  Spanish  by  HCJB.  The  pro- 
grams were  produced  and  distributed  exten- 
sively in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mennonite  Hour  calendars  can  help  the 
church  make  itself  known  in  the  community. 
Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Canton,  Ohio,  pastor,  re- 
ported last  year’s  activity:  "A  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  distributed  over  150  of  the  cal- 
endars in  this  community. 

“The  calendar  provides  a year-round  re- 
minder of  the  church  and  the  broadcasts.” 

Over  500  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  ordered  “Christmas  as  It  Happened" 
from  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.  The  program 
is  a week-long  series  of  seven  simulated  five- 
minute  “newscasts’  of  the  memorable  events 
leading  up  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Change  of  address:  Charles  Shenks  to 
Tottari  10,  Kushiro  Shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Nelda  Rhodes  related  from  Legon,  Ghana, 
"This  past  weekend  I attended  a conference 
for  expatriates  at  Abetifi.  I met  quite  a cross 
section  of  ’foreigners,’  including  a Dutch 
Mennonite  girl  and  her  husband  who  are 
with  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  She  was  happy  to 
learn  of  the  Mennonites  here. 

“It  seems  almost  impossible  to  see  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  here  since  our 
coming  to  the  city  in  1957  when  the  local 
priest  attacked  us  so  fiercely,  reported  mis- 
sionary Glenn  Musselman  from  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Musselman  had  just  returned  from  a 
Catholic  church  where  he  had  addressed  an 
overflow  audience  on  the  theme,  “Knowing 
the  Scriptures. 

"The  biblical  emphasis  here  among  the 


tional  Community  College  for  two  years.  She 
holds  a diploma  from  Western  Mennonite 
High  School. 
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Catholics  is  coming  more  from  the  laymen, 
he  added.  The  local  priest  did  not  attend. 

A new  educational  wing  is  being  added  to 
the  church  at  Sertaozinho,  pastored  by  Glenn 
Musselman.  The  first  floor  area  will  be  com- 
pleted by  Christmas.  The  city  government 
aided  the  construction  by  contributing  23 
dump  truck  loads  of  fill  dirt. 

Pastor  Jim  Norton’s  apartment  at  3809 
Chene  Street  in  Detroit  was  robbed  of  per- 
sonal items  valued  at  $2,500  over  the  Nov. 
25,  26  weekend.  Norton  was  conducting  serv- 
ices at  the  Marion  Mennonite  Church,  Howe, 
Ind.,  and  did  not  learn  of  the  loss  until  he 
returned  to  Detroit. 

Owned  by  the  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence, the  Chene  Street  property  houses  a 
neighborhood  coffeehouse,  The  Open  Circle. 
During  last  summer's  ravaging  riots  in  the 
same  area,  the  Mennonite  property  was  un- 
touched. 

Two  VS-ers  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  also  reside  here. 

Norton  said,  “Several  adults  have  offered  to 
assist  in  recovering  the  property,  but  we  are 
not  sure  what  we  will  do.  The  thieves 
gained  entrance  by  breaking  a window.  No 
insurance  covers  the  loss. 

Paul  Wyse  reported  from  Lima,  Peru: 
“Lester  Hershey  was  the  evangelist  for  the 
evangelism-in-depth  campaign  for  the  city  of 
Pucallpa.  The  meetings  were  well  attended, 
with  around  2,500  people  being  present  the 
last  night.  There  were  over  130  decisions 
during  the  week  of  meetings. 

Cecil  Ashley  wrote  from  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil: "In  Uruguay  I participated  in  the  grad- 
uation exercises  by  marching  in  with  the  fac- 
ulty and  later  pronouncing  the  benediction. 
The  singing  of  the  seminary  chorus  was  ex- 
cellent. 

A new  clinic  building  at  Jamama,  Somalia, 
has  been  erected  and  decorated  by  the  local 
contractor.  The  former  garage  is  being  reno- 
vated to  provide  an  assembly  room,  extra 
bedroom,  and  bath  for  the  nurses’  house. 

The  Jamama  compound  has  also  acquired 
some  new  trees.  An  Italian  neighbor,  who  is 
being  tutored  in  English,  has  donated  20 
coconut  palms  that  were  in  a flooded  area  of 
his  plantation. 

The  annual  missionary  conference  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Jamama,  Somalia, 
Dec.  20-22.  Paul  and  Bertha  Miller  will 
spend  three  days  with  the  missionary'  group. 
The  program  includes  a Bible  study  in  1 Tim- 
othy and  a session  on  Group  Dynamics. 

Calendar 


Milwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa,  Jan.  1-12. 
Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided) 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  and  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 200  words. 

We  have  recently  received  the  Gospel  Herald 
and  the  Christian  Living  magazines  from  June  to 
September  which  you  so  kindly  mailed  to  us.  We 
appreciate  this  very  much  and  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  special  consideration. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  we  have  been  able 
to  read  these  church  papers  and  I dare  say  our 
appreciation  of  them  has  increased.  We  find  that 
there  are  still  many  very  newsy  items  in  the 
Herald,  even  if  some  are  nearly  six  weeks  old. 

It  is  important  for  us  who  are  living  and  work- 
ing abroad  to  keep  informed  of  the  church  at 
home.  It  has  been  especially  helpful  to  know  what 
has  been  written  in  the  church  papers  concerning 
the  situation  in  Nigeria.  We  also  deeply  appreciate 
much  of  the  inspirational  material,  as  we  hear 
very  few  sermons  in  English.  When  one  does 
not  understand  the  native  language,  reading  is  very 
important  and  meaningful — Delores  Friesen, 
Abetifi,  Ghana. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  “My  Prayer"  each  week 
in  the  Gospel  Herald.  At  different  times  they  have 
brought  conviction  of  sin,  when  my  heart  was  not 
right  with  God,  or  others.  Before  I had  finished 
reading  them,  tears  of  repentance  were  falling, 
sweet  forgiveness  had  come  into  my  sinful  heart, 
and  a renewed  love  for  my  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  filled  me.  God  bless  the  one  who  writes 
these  prayers  and  continue  to  give  to  that  one 
humility. — Mrs.  Earl  Miller,  Lebanon,  Ore. 


The  Nov.  21  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  carries  a 
good  study  in  contrast.  John  R.  Martin  and  Robert 
).  Baker  both  strike  deep  at  challenging  our  sta- 
tus-seeking practices  and  selfish  interests  as  they 
deter  the  work  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
wonder  how  Philip  K.  Clemens  would  apply  the 
spirit  of  these  two  articles  to  his  own  which  fol- 
lows. His  assumption  seems  to  be  that  organs  now 
are  or  will  become  standard  fixtures  in  our  church- 
es, and  we  should  not  stop  short  of  high  quality. 
Is  not  this  a subtle  cloak  under  which  we  try  to 
justify  much  of  our  affluence?  While  his  ideas  are 
neatly  slipped  under  the  highly  acceptable  label  of 
“A  Call  to  Excellence,"  may  I suggest  that  a bit 
more  honest  heading  could  read,  “Tips  for  Status- 
seeking  Churches.” 

I join  Ivan  V.  Magal,  MD,  in  his  observations  on 
the  marvel  of  life  (Nov.  21  issue).  Too  few  people 
care  enough  to  really  be  excited  about  either 
physical  or  spiritual  life.  However,  for  the  sake  of 
botanical  accuracy,  I question  the  statement  that 
“trees  and  other  living  plants  take  in  food  through 
roots.  . . .”  While  this  is  a prevailing  idea  often 
heard,  green  plants  manufacture  their  food  photo- 
synthetically  rather  than  absorb  it  from  the  soil. 
— Charles  B.  Longenecker,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Just  a note  to  let  you  know  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  strong  emphasis  away  from  God  s 
Word  that  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  some  time.  We  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend a return  to  the  Lord  and  His  way  and 
His  Word.  We  are  renewing  our  subscription  mainly 
to  keep  informed.  There  are  some  good  articles  in 
it,  but  they  are  becoming  fewer. — Mrs.  Levi 
Strubhar,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

I cannot  help  writing  and  telling  you  how  very 
much  I appreciate  the  “My  Prayer"  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  These  are  such  beautiful  prayers  and  I 
only  wish  they  would  be  available  in  a separate 
booklet.  May  God  bless  you. — Annabelle  Hughes, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Oct.  24  editorial  entitled  “Our  Efforts  to 
Escape,”  I feel,  is  very  timely  and  well  said.  I 
feel  this  is  so  often  our  problem,  not  willing  to 
face  the  fact  that  within  me,  in  my  very  self,  lies 
the  potential  for  the  expression  of  the  most  hide- 
our  sins  in  the  catalog.  It’s  only  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  both  His  saving  and  keeping  power  that 
I am  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness  and 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son.  Yes, 
some  of  us  preachers  like  to  boast,  "That  would 
never  happen  to  me.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
say,  “Thank  You,  God,  for  Your  sustaining  grace — 
that  could  have  been  me.” — Jerry  S.  Miller,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio. 

I sincerely  and  greatly  appreciate  your  two 
editorials  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  Nov  7,  No  One 
to  Help"  and  "Our  Condition  and  Challenge. 
Challenges  are  only  good  when  they  spur  to 
action.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  in  all  future 
editorial  meditations. — Elias  W.  Kulp,  Souderton, 
Pa. 

• « I 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  Gospel  Herald.  Your  stim- 
ulating and  thought-provoking  editorials  and  many 
fine  articles  make  it  very  profitable  reading. — 
Wayne  C.  Yoder,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 

This  is  a note  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  issues 
of  the  Gospel  Herald  which  you  have  been  pro- 
ducing in  recent  months.  Especially  encouraging 
is  the  way  in  which  you  have  continually  pre- 
sented us  with  the  war  issue  in  spite  of  the 
many  who  feel  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  of 
such  issues.  The  recent  article,  “Vietnam:  Every- 
one’s Tragedy,”  by  Gene  Stoltzfus,  is  an  excellent 
one.— Willis  G.  Horst,  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Thank  you  for  the  article,  "A  Hard  Saying,  by 
Bro.  Weaver.  I wish  every  mother  and  daughter 
would  read  it.  Satan  is  getting  bolder  all  along 
with  his  vulgar  styles.  It  seems  so  strange  that 
Christian  people  think  they  have  to  follow  him 
— Mrs.  Alta  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

The  Oct.  3 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and  the 
article,  "Amos,  Prophet  of  Righteousness” — I read 
it  once,  I read  it  twice,  and  I read  it  three  times 
I’m  still  not  through  with  it.  I’ve  watched  for 
"Readers  Say”  and  I’m  very  happy  that  there 
was  a response  to  the  effect  that  it  brought  con- 
viction. So  often  a few  things  are  pinpointed,  but 
this  was  so  all-inclusive  and  heart-searching.  I, 
too,  can  say,  “As  I worked,  I prayed,  for  the  con- 
cern of  my  people  was  heavy  on  my  heart.  I 
call  this  brother  the  twentieth-century  prophet 
and  God  bless  you  richly  for  your  prophetic  voice. 
I appreciate  much  this  weekly  visitor  and  the 
manv  timely  articles  and  editorials. — Mrs.  R. 
Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bachert,  Keith  and  Janet  (Bender),  Walton,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  son,  Marvin  Keith,  Nov.  2,  1967. 

Buckwalter,  John  R.  and  Miriam  (Weaver), 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  third  son,  Robert  Lamar,  Nov.  1, 
1967. 

Friesen,  G.  Weldon  and  LuEtta  (Horsch),  Flint, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Lorraine,  Sept.  29,  1967. 

Gerber,  Melvin  D.  and  Beulah  (Wideman),  Chi- 
cago, III.,  first  child,  Rodney  Keith,  Nov.  20,  1967. 

Grove,  Cecil  and  Doris,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  first  child, 
Andrew  Dean,  Nov.  8,  1967. 

Haraish,  G.  Evan  and  Dorothy  Jean  (Benner), 
Leola,  Pa.,  second  son,  Darrel  Evan,  Aug.  24,  1967. 
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Kauffman,  Gerald  and  Joy  (Kropf),  Portland,  Ore., 
first  child,  Heidi  Marie,  Nov.  16,  1967. 

Koch,  Allan  and  Shirley  (Wagler),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  first  child,  Christopher  Allan,  Oct.  26, 
1967. 

Kurtz,  Don  L.  and  Verna  (Miller),  Huntsburg, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Darryl  Linus,  Aug.  28,  1967. 

Landis,  Gordon  L.  and  Marian  Anne  (Benner), 
Leola,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori  Lynn, 
Sept.  25,  1967. 

Landis,  Richard  and  Lois  (Kuhns),  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  third  son,  Kenneth  Neil,  Oct.  26,  1967. 

Lehman,  Karl  and  Elaine,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  first 
child,  Karliajanel,  Oct.  30,  1967. 

Miller,  Edwin  D.  and  Mary  Jane  (Shetler),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Timothy  Daniel, 
Nov.  17,  1967. 

Oswald,  John  D.  and  Charlene  (Hostetler),  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  first  child,  Lori  Suzanne,  Nov.  1, 
1967. 

Peachey,  Louis  and  Anna  (Lantz),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
second  son,  Michael  Louis,  Nov.  17,  1967. 

Shearer,  John  and  Velorous  (Gingrich),  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  second  son,  Jay  Bradley,  Oct.  18,  1967. 

Slaubaugh,  Donald  and  Vicki  (Owens),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Todd  Alan,  Nov.  3, 
1967. 

Stoltzfus,  Raymond  K.  and  Loretta  Jane  (Leh- 
man), Parkesburg,  Pa.,  tenth  child,  third  daughter, 
Nancy  Rose,  Nov.  12,  1967. 

Swartz,  Marlin  and  Sherrill  (Layman),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Quinten  Dean,  Nov.  21,  1967. 

Weaver,  Irvin  Glen  and  Dorothy  Jean  (Musser), 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  second  son,  Darrvl  Eugene,  Nov. 
15,  1967. 

Weaver,  Richard  and  Dorothy  (Bontrager),  Wal- 
senburg,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Krista 
Kay,  Nov.  2,  1967. 

Zehr,  Albert  and  Janet  (Cender),  Baden,  Ont., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Marilyn  Fern,  Oct. 
26,  1967. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Allshouse — Imhoff. — John  Allshouse  and  Bar- 
bara Imhoff,  both  of  Washington,  111.,  Metamora 
cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  Oct.  14,  1967. 

Bange — Zimmerman. — Ray  Eugene  Bange,  Han- 
over (Pa. ) cong.,  and  Margaret  Marie  Zimmerman, 
New  Oxford,  Pa.,  Mummasburg  cong.,  by  Richard 
Danner,  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Beachy — Yoder. — David  W.  Beachy,  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Miriam  Elaine  Yoder,  Mey- 
ersdale  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Ross  D.  Metzler,  Nov.  10, 
1967. 

Hess — Sangrey. — J.  Larry  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
New  Danville  cong.,  and  Janet  E.  Sangrey,  Wash- 
ington Boro,  Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  Oct.  21,  1967. 

Hostetter — Hurst. — James  Wilbur  Hostetter, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  and  Mary 
Louise  Hurst,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  Oct.  7,  1967. 

Huyard — Kauffman — Alvin  M.  Huyard,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Janice  Kauff- 
man, Haven,  Kan.,  Yoder  cong.,  by  David  Huyard, 
Aug.  19,  1967. 

Lebold — Bender. — Harold  Lebold  and  Karen 
Bender,  both  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinman 
cong.,  by  Albert  Zehr,  Aug.  26,  1967. 

Martin — Schmidt. — Joseph  Martin  and  Feme 
Schmidt,  both  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinman 
cong.,  by  Albert  Zehr,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Mulawka — Moore. — James  Donald  Mulawka 
and  Lenora  Marie  Moore,  both  of  Anzac  (Alta.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  by  Linford  D.  Hackman, 
Nov.  19,  1967. 


Roth — Wenger. — Richard  R.  Roth,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  M.  Rachel  Wenger,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Mt. 
Pleasant  cong.,  by  A.  D.  Wenger,  Jr.,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Sauder — Martin. — Leon  Ray  Sauder,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  and  Bernice  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Martindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Nov.  4,  1967. 

Schmucker — Cripe. — Hubert  Schmucker,  New 
Paris,  Ind..  Benton  cong.,  and  Chervil  Cripe.  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  ELIB  Church,  bv  Irvin  Nussbaum,  Nov. 
4,  1967. 

Weitzel — Schmucker. — John  Weitzel,  Edmon- 
ton (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Alice  Schmucker,  Unionville, 
Ont.,  Hagerman  cong.,  by  Flovd  Schmucker,  Aug. 
12,  1967. 

Yoder — Bender. — E.  Don  Yoder,  Streetsboro, 
Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Pauline  Bender,  Parnell 
(Iowa)  cong.,  by  Paul  E.  M.  Yoder,  Sept.  16,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Cressman,  Ivan  S.,  son  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth 
(Shantz)  Cressman,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Mar.  3,  1884;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Nov.  10,  1967;  aged  83  y.  8 m.  7 d.  On  Sept. 
22,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Shantz,  who 
died  Sept.  29,  1959.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Myrtle),  one  brother  (Addison  S. ),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Effie  Snvder).  He  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  13.  with  Robert  N.  Johnson  officiating. 

Dietz,  John,  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  (Moogk) 
Dietz,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp.,  Feb.  16,  1880; 
died  at  the  K & W Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Sept.  2,  1967;  aged  87  y.  6 m.  17  d.  On  Jan.  26, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Wagler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Earl  and  Clare),  one 
daughter  (Magdalene — Mrs.  Roy  Heyer),  one  step- 
sister (Mrs.  Anna  Cuseek),  and  4 grandchildren. 
He  was  predeceased  by  2 brothers  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Agatha  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  5,  with 
Gerald  Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Duft,  Lloyd  Chestley,  son  of  Jasper  and  Annie 
(Hawk)  Duft,  was  born  near  Thayer,  Kan.,  en 
route  by  covered  wagon  to  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  15, 
1900.  On  May  12,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Mae  Ummel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Chestley  L.,  LaVern  W.,  and  Buddy  L. ),  4 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Eva — Mrs.  H.  C. 
Cofer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Earl)  and  one  sister  (Iva).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Evening  Shade  Church,  Edwards,  Mo.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  21,  with  Maynard 
Yoder  and  Protus  Brubaker  officiating;  interment 
in  Highland  Gardens,  Cemetery,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Ebersole,  Roy  Henry,  son  of  David  and  Hettie 
(Frey)  Ebersole,  was  born  in  Whiteside  Co.,  111., 
Feb.  26,  1892;  died  at  Moline  (III.)  Public  Hospital, 
from  head  injuries  incurred  in  a fall,  Nov.  11,  1967; 
aged  75  y.  8 m.  16  d.  On  Nov.  26,  1914,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  Nice,  who  died  Nov.  19,  1933.  On 
Oct.  16,  1964,  he  was  married  to  Retha  Lehman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 daughters  (Cath- 
erine— Mrs.  Charles  Johnson,  Miriam — Mrs.  Ralph 
Shank,  Gertrude — Mrs.  George  E.  Campbell,  Belve 
— Mrs.  Lester  Robinson,  Anita — Mrs.  Douglas 
Oberg,  Pauline — Mrs.  Donald  Dickhut,  Betty — Mrs. 
Eugene  Sutter,  Suellen,  and  Verna),  7 sons  (Ever- 
ett Roy,  Charles  Edward,  Russell  Philip,  Eugene 
David,  Willard  George,  Robert  Louis,  and  Roy,  Jr.), 
4 brothers  (Loyd,  Frank,  Milton,  and  Amos),  2 sis- 
ters (Bertha — Mrs.  David  Conrad  and  Ann — Mrs. 
W.  R.  Saillard),  46  grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Science 
Ridge  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  14,  with  Edwin  J.  Staffer  and  A.  C.  Good  of- 
ficiating. 

Herr,  John  R.,  son  of  Adam  N.  and  Lizzie 
(Krieder)  Herr,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 


July  13,  1894;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Nov.  7,  1967;  aged  73  y.  3 m.  24  d.  On  Nov. 
27,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Edith  G.  Landis,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ruth — 
Mrs.  J.  Parke  Mellinger  and  Edith  L.),  one  sister 
(Blanche — Mrs.  Clarence  Burkholder),  and 5 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Millersville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  11, 
with  Abram  Charles,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  Fisher  offici- 
ating. 

Hershey,  John  W.,  son  of  John  K.  and  Mary 
Hershey,  was  born  near  Paradise,  Pa.,  Feb.  5, 
1898;  died  at  his  home  in  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Sept. 
7,  1967;  aged  69  y.  7 m.  2 d.  On  July  23,  1926,  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Kitch,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  adopted  daughter  (Mrs.  Kather- 
ine Murphey),  2 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Willis  H. 
Hershey  and  Mary),  and  2 brothers  (Paul  M.  and 
George  K. ).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter  (Patricia),  an  infant  son  (Jack),  one  broth- 
er (Lloyd),  and  2 sisters  (Rhoda  and  Anne).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Paradise  Church, 
Sept  10,  with  Francis  Brown  and  J.  Robert  Her- 
shey officiating. 

King,  Phebe  Esther,  daughter  of  Levi  L.  and 
Salome  Ann  (Yoder)  King,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1906;  died  of  a heart  attack,  Nov. 
11,  1967;  aged  61  y.  7 m.  27  d.  Surviving  is  one 
sister  (Sara).  She  was  a member  of  the  Allens- 
ville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  14,  with  Nelson  Roth,  J.  Elrose  Hartzler,  and 
Raymond  Peachey  officiating. 

Lehman,  David  B.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Berg)  Lehman,  was  born  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Jan.  12, 
1890;  died  at  the  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Orrville, 
Oct.  4,  1967;  aged  77  y.  8 m.  22  d.  On  Feb.  2,1921, 
he  was  married  to  Alta  Burkholder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Elmer),  2 grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Benjamin  F. ).  A daughter  (Dor- 
othy) preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Crown  Hill  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  7,  with  Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  Elmer 
Hiltv,  and  Noah  Hilty  officiating. 

Leis,  Amos,  son  of  Christian  and  Catherine 
(Lichty)  Leis,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont., 
July  2,  1892;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitch- 
ener, Oct.  28,  1967;  aged  75  y.  3 m.  26  d.  On 
Oct.  23,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Steinman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Gordon, 
Leroy,  and  Omar),  14  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Sarah — Mrs.  Norman  Wahl  and  Kate — Mrs.  Daniel 
Gerber).  He  was  predeceased  by  4 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  31,  with  Alvin  Leis 
and  Chris  O.  Erb  officiating. 

Maxwell,  Edna,  daughter  of  Emery  and  Emma 
(Zuercher)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1914;  died  at  Pomerene  Hospital, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Nov.  12,  1967;  aged  53  y.  8 m. 
24  d.  On  Sept.  30,  1934,  she  was  married  to  War- 
ner Maxwell,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Carl),  one  daughter  (Esther — Mrs.  Edwin 
Frink),  one  brother  (Oscar),  and  7 grandsons.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Berlin  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Nov.  14,  with  Paul  Hummel 
officiating. 

Moyer,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Amanda  (Kratz)  Alderfer,  was  born  near  Skippack, 
Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1890;  died  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  8, 
1967;  aged  77  y.  7 m.  23  d.  On  Jan.  11,  1908, 
she  was  married  to  Frank  L.  Moyer,  who  died 
June  24,  1963.  Surviving  are  9 children  (Edna — 
Mrs.  Harvey  Kratz,  Marvin,  Amanda — Mrs.  Jonas 
Kratz,  Abram,  Frank,  Jacob,  Ruth — Mrs.  John 
Marczuk,  Naomi — Mrs.  John  Krall,  and  Kathryn — 
Mrs.  Russell  Halteman),  5 brothers  and  sisters  (Mrs. 
Susan  Moyer,  Howard,  Mrs.  Wilmer  Kulp,  Isaac, 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Stoudt),  40  grandchildren,  and  30 
great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Wilmer)  and  one 
brother  (Warren)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  12,  with  Henry  L.  Ruth 
and  Willis  Miller  officiating. 

Oswald,  Benjamin  D.,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1885;  died  Nov.  1,  1967;  aged  82  y. 
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9 m.  25  d.  On  Jan.  6,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Troyer  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Truman,  Fannie — Mrs. 
Titus  Yoder,  Edna — Mrs.  Ray  Welty,  Raymond, 
Violet — Mrs.  George  Blough,  Edith — Mrs.  Virgil 
Welty,  and  Wilbur),  one  stepdaughter  (Florence — 
Mrs.  Milford  Miller),  34  grandchildren,  74  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Sanford),  2 sisters 
(Pricella  Miller  and  Lydia — Mrs.  Perry  Hostetler), 
and  2 half  brothers  (Levi  and  Oren).  Six  brothers 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  North  Goshen  ( Ind. ) Church,  with  Russell  Kra- 
bill  and  A.  Don  Augsburger  officiating;  interment 
in  Topeka  ( lnd. ) Cemetery. 

Radford.  Mabel  E.,  daughter  of  George  and 
Minnie  (Shertz)  Summer,  was  born  Mar.  13,  1905; 
died  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  Nov.  13,  1967;  aged  62  y. 
8 m.  On  Feb.  6,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Scott 
Radford,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  her 
mother,  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Gary  Hoskins),  3 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Vernon  Beck,  Mrs.  James  Tanner,  and 
Ruth),  and  3 brothers  (Raymond,  Dennis,  and  Milo). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Church  (Ashley, 
Mich  ).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Estes- 
Leadley  Funeral  Home,  Lansing,  Nov.  16,  with  A. 
Lehman  Longenecker  officiating;  interment  in  Ev- 
ergreen Cemetery. 

Ramer,  Jonathan  Paul,  son  of  Ivan  and  Rachel 
(Ramer)  Ramer,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  N.H.,  Dec. 
31,  1964;  died  by  drowning  at  Bamaji  Lake,  Ont., 
Aug.  21,  1967;  aged  2 y.  7 m.  21  d.  Surviving  be- 
sides his  parents  are  one  brother  (Wesley),  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervin  Ramer  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Ramer),  one  great-grandmother  (Mrs. 
Daniel  Ramer),  and  one  great-grandfather  (Joseph 
Martin).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  chapel 
at  Bamaji  Lake,  with  Irwin  Schantz  and  Paul 
Hoover  officiating;  interment  in  Slate  Falls  Indian 
Cemetery. 

Ringler,  Calvin  G.,  son  of  Galintine  and  Polly 
Ringler,  was  born  in  Lagrange,  lnd..  Sept.  21, 
1889;  died  Aug.  11,  1967;  aged  77  y 11  m.  10  d. 
He  was  married  to  Anna  Eash,  who  died  in  Jan- 
uary 1939.  On  Oct.  25,  1942,  he  was  married  to 
Ada  Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Omer  Hochstetler. 
Beulah — M rs.  Charles  Redford,  Kathryne — Mrs. 
Emanuel  Hershberger.  Naomi — Mrs.  Raymond  Eg- 
bert, and  La  Verne — Mrs.  Orvie  Yoder),  4 sons 
(Olen,  Edwin,  Joseph,  and  Timothy),  16  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(James,  George,  and  Olen).  Two  children  (Mollie 
and  John)  preceded  him  in  death.  In  1926,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the  Lake  View  Church 
near  Wolford,  N.D.  He  served  in  North  Dakota  and 
at  Limon,  Colo.  He  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Colorado  Springs.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Chapel  of  Memories,  in 
charge  of  E.  M.  Yost  and  E.  E.  Showalter;  inter- 
ment in  Evergreen  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Jacob  S.  and  An- 
nie (Beachy)  Miller,  was  bom  near  Grantsville,  Md.; 
died  at  her  home  near  Springs,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1967; 
aged  82  y.  She  was  married  to  Alvin  C.  Schrock, 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Allen),  7 daughters  (Alta,  Mrs.  Naomi  Green,  Mrs. 
Emma  Kinsinger,  Mrs.  Orpha  Shrader,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Kaufman,  Ada,  and  Elnora),  2 brothers  (Simon  and 
Noah  J . ),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lucy  Swartzendruber),  13 
grandchildren,  and  22  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Springs  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  12,  with  James  Burkholder 
officiating. 

Smith,  Katie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Anna  (Fry) 
Unruh,  was  born  near  Durham,  Kan.,  Jan.  6,  1885; 
died  at  Kiowa  County  Hospital,  Greensburg,  Kan., 
Sept.  5,  1967;  aged  82  v.  7 m.  30  d.  On  Aug.  18, 
1907,  she  was  married  to  Cornelius  T.  Smith,  who 
died  Feb.  4,  1946.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Viola — 
Mrs.  Willie  Dirks,  Beatrice — Mrs.  Harvey  Schmidt, 
Edna — Mrs.  Elmer  Schmidt,  and  Dennis),  7 grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (J.  P., 
Joseph,  Isaac,  and  Samuel),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Mary  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Williamson,  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Eichenour).  Four  daughters  (Laura  Rosalee, 


Della  Myrtle,  Naomi  Irene,  and  Lillian  June)  and 
one  grandchild  preceded  her  in  death  She  was 
a member  of  the  Greensburg  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held,  with  Calvin  R.  King  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Allen,  son  of  Christian  and  Veronica 
(Gingerich)  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont  , Feb.  24,  1889;  died  at  the  Stratford  Hos- 
pital, Nov.  9,  1967;  aged  78  y.  8 m.  16  d.  Sur- 
viving are  one  brother  (Harvey)  and  one  sister 
(Emma — Mrs.  Ezra  Roth).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Tavistock  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  East  Zorra  Church,  Nov.  12,  in  charge  of 
Newton  Gingrich,  assisted  by  David  Schwartzen- 
truber  and  Daniel  Wagler. 


Weirich,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.,  lnd., 
Oct.  11,  1893;  died  at  the  Goshen  General  Hos- 
pital, Nov.  20,  1967;  aged  74  y.  1 m.  9 d.  On  Jan. 
29,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Levi  Weirich,  who 
died  July  2,  1965.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Milo, 
Harvey,  and  Eli),  6 daughters  (Ida — Mrs.  Howard 
Miller,  Mrs.  Rose  Yutzy,  Sylvia — Mrs.  Howard 
Cross,  Margueritte — Mrs.  Lou  Lengacher,  Naomi — 
Mrs.  Ammon  Schrock,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Edward 
Helmuth),  31  grandchildren,  11  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Mrs.  May  Schmucker),  and  4 
brothers  (Joseph,  David,  Noah,  and  Samuel  Zehr). 
She  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
with  Samuel  Troyer  and  Wilbur  Yoder  officiating. 


Items  and  Comments 


Salesmanship  and  Christianity  don’t  mix, 
t he  National  Evangelistic  Association  of  the 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  was 
told  in  St.  Louis.  The  speaker  cited  the  hip- 
pies to  make  his  point. 

‘‘One  of  the  most  damnable  lies  abroad  in 
the  world,”  declared  Dr.  John  Paul  Pack, 
president  of  the  association,  “is  the  idea  that 
Christianity  is  something  to  be  sold  and  that 
effective  Christians  are  those  who  use  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  promotion,  pres- 
sure, and  salesmanship. 

"No  group  is  emphasizing  this  more  clear- 
ly in  our  time  than  the  hippies,”  said  Dr. 
Pack.  Moral  and  ethical  standards  “were 
trying  to  sell”  young  people  are  not  the 
standards  adults  live  by,  he  said. 

"With  the  assurance  given  only  to  adoles- 
cents,” explained  Dr.  Pack,  the  hippies  "prate 
about  sexual  freedom,  free  love,  and  tribal 
marriages. 

"But  what  they’re  really  telling  us  is  that 
they  can’t  understand  what’s  so  sacred  about 
matrimony  when,  as  currently  practiced  by 
adult  citizens  of  our  society,  one  out  of  every 
four  marriages  gets  dissolved  by  the  ritual 
of  divorce  proceedings. 

"What — they  are  asking — is  so  sacred 
about  sexual  chastity  in  a society  that  pays 
millions  to  watch  trollops  on  the  movie 
screen  and  more  millions  to  gluttonously  ab- 
sorb superficial  and  sexy  reading  in  maga- 
zines and  books?” 

A plea  that  voluntary  relief  agencies  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  functions  distinct  from 
government  programs  in  Vietnam  was  made 
before  a Senate  subcommittee  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  the  overseas  relief  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

James  MacCracken,  executive  director  of 
the  NCC’s  Church  World  Service,  said  that 
when  the  U.S.  AID  Office  of  Civilian  Opera- 
tions “was  placed  under  General  Westmore- 
land . there  developed  an  increasing 
misunderstanding  of  the  role  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  private  voluntary  agency. 

“For  example,”  he  told  the  committee  in- 
vestigating problems  concerned  with  refugees 
and  escapees,  “when  . . . voluntary  agency 
work  was  made  a minor  part  of  the  pacifica- 
tion program,  the  program  and  priority 


which  the  Office  of  Civilian  Operations  had 
given  was  virtually  lost.” 

« o o 

More  than  1,000  persons  from  Uganda, 
Rwanda,  and  Tanzania  attended  the  two 
services  held  daily  during  an  evangelistic 
and  spiritual  life  crusade  at  Arusha,  Tanz- 
ania. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Re- 
vival Movement  of  East  Africa,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  some  30  years  ago  by  laymen 
representing  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Moravian, 
Mennonite,  and  other  Protestant  bodies. 

Festo  Kivengere  of  Uganda  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  during  the  crusade. 

Participants  were  fed  and  housed  in  12 
schools  in  Arusha  during  the  period  of  the 
services.  Local  church  members  defrayed 
expenses. 

James  MacCracken,  Executive  Director  of 
Church  World  Service,  said,  “The  time  of 
famine  has  begun.  The  mathematics  of  hun- 
ger is  only  the  beginning  of  a geometric 
progression  which  makes  atomic  weaponry 
modest  in  comparison  with  the  world  hunger 
time  bomb.  Tonight  more  people  will  go  to 
bed  hungry  than  last  night.  This  number 
will  be  increased  even  more  in  the  exploding 
number  of  hungry  who  go  to  bed  tomorrow 
night  and  the  week  after  and  the  month 
after.  The  term  “The  Hungries  is  already 
part  of  the  international  language  of  agony. 
While  we  fervently  pray  that  the  nightmare 
of  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  use  of  atomic 
power  in  negative  form  will  never  come  to 
pass,  we  cannot  substantiate  our  hope  beyond 
that  unless  we  change  all  the  other  condi- 
tions that  exist  right  now.  Mankind  is  on 
the  threshold  of  the  point  of  no  return 
according  to  all  sane  statistics.  The  Hun- 
gries are  already  in  our  midst. 

o o o 

Charles  A.  Wells  in  Between  the  Lines 
reports:  “Perhaps  the  most  startling  experi- 
ence in  our  visits  to  churches  in  Russia  was 
the  discovery  of  recent  graves  of  important 
Soviet  dignitaries — even  Communist  Party 
members — with  large  marble  crosses  on  the 
tombs.  (The  top  eschelon  of  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy is  buried  in  front  of  the  Kremlin  walls. 
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The  next  in  rank  go  to  Novodevechy. ) The 
official  atheist  society  speaks  of  these  crosses 
as  relics  of  the  past  that  will  disappear  with 
time — or  as  art  forms.  But  we  wonder 
whether  a member  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy, 
as  death  approaches,  may  at  last  feel  beyond 
the  reach  of  Kremlin  discipline.  Undoubtedly 
some,  like  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  may  have 
been  privately  baptized,  or  may  never  have 
entirely  severed  connection  with  the  church, 
and  so  these  families  prefer  to  leave  their 
dead  in  the  arms  of  the  church  as  they  step 
into  the  great  unknown.’ 

o o o 

Christianity  and  Crisis  magazine  charged 
that  Roman  Catholic  effort  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  state  Constitution 
in  New  York  “is  a Catholic  power  play  of 
the  type  associated”  with  pre-Vatican  II  at- 
titudes. 

The  fortnightly,  which  labels  itself  “A 
Christian  Journal  of  Opinion,”  is  published 
by  Christianity  and  Crisis,  Inc.  Dr.  John  C. 
Bennett,  president  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, is  chairman  of  the  editorial  board. 

An  editorial  written  for  the  Oct.  30  issue 
by  Robert  W.  Lynn,  president  of  the  publi- 
cation’s board  of  directors  and  a professor  at 
Union,  registered  both  dismay  and  chagrin 
over  “the  tactics  of  the  official  and  non- 
official Roman  Catholic  forces. 
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By  Donald  Blosser 

Is 

There 

Room? 


They  were  tired,  and  they  had  a right  to  be,  for  the  day 
had  been  a long  one,  and  the  journey  was  not  easy.  No  one 
likes  to  pay  taxes,  and  it  had  seemed  foolish  and  almost  in- 
human to  Joseph  that  Mary  had  to  come  along,  but  the  Cae- 
sar, not  even  the  fact  that  their  first  child  was  to  be  bom  any 
day  now  would  excuse  them.  And  Joseph  walked  along,  wor- 
rying about  Mary  (after  all,  riding  the  donkey  was  not  very 
comfortable),  worrying  about  the  money  (for  it  was  hard 
enough  to  have  to  pay  taxes  without  having  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a new  child  to  support),  worrying  again  about  Mary  (for 
what  husband  does  not  worry  about  the  birth  of  his  first 
child).  And  Mary,  trying  hard  to  ride  comfortably  on  the  back 
of  the  bony  donkey,  was  silent,  knowing  something  of  the  sit- 
uation surrounding  her  pregnant  condition,  but  not  really 
knowing  what  it  all  meant,  only  feeling  the  deep  love  that 
a mother,  and  only  a mother,  can  feel  for  an  unborn  child. 

Joseph,  sensing  again  the  responsibility  which  rested  on  his 
shoulders,  half  muttered  under  his  breath  about  the  whole 
situation,  until  Mary  calmed  him,  and  reminded  him  that  God 
would  take  care  of  them — He  promised  He  would.  “As  soon 
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as  we  get  there,”  Joseph  promised  for  the  tenth  (or  was  it 
the  twentieth)  time,  “we  ll  register,  then  get  you  to  a clean 
room  where  you  can  rest.” 

The  registration  really  did  not  take  long;  it  consisted  only 
of  giving  your  name  and  where  you  lived,  and  the  Roman 
government  was  well  organized  to  handle  these  things.  And 
Joseph  had  to  sigh  a deep  sigh  of  relief,  because  sometimes 
the  soldiers  were  known  to  be  a bit  mean  and  make  you 
stand  around  for  a long  time,  but  it  seemed  as  though  the 
one  soldier  was  especially  kind;  maybe  it  was  because  he  had 
a wife  and  family  himself,  Joseph  reasoned.  But  now  it  was 
over,  and  Joseph  smiled  up  at  Mary,  and  said,  “At  last,  now 
we  can  get  that  room  1 promised.”  And  they  turned  the 
tired  donkey  toward  town. 

“There’s  a nice  place,’’  Mary  pointed  out  a pleasant-look- 
ing  inn  across  the  square;  “it  looks  clean  and  not  too  expen- 
sive. Let’s  go  there.”  Even  the  donkey  seemed  to  sense  that 
the  journey  was  about  over  as  they  crossed  the  square,  dis- 
mounted, walked  up  to  the  door,  and  knocked. 

“We’d  like  a room  for  tonight,”  Joseph  said  as  the  door 
opened.  “I’m  sorry,  sir,”  the  man  replied;  “I’m  completely 
full  for  tonight.  You  might  try  that  one  down  the  street,” 
and  he  pointed  to  a similar  building  about  a block  away. 
“They  should  have  room;  they  are  bigger  than  I am.” 

“Thank  you,”  Joseph  responded,  and  he  and  Mary  started 
back  to  the  donkey.  Joseph  helped  Mary  mount,  then  they 
started  down  the  street. 

This  time  as  they  approached  the  door,  Joseph  breathed 
a silent  prayer  to  Jehovah,  knocked,  and  asked  the  same 
question. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “we  re  full  up.” 

“Could  you  suggest  another  place?”  asked  Joseph. 

“Why,  yes,  the  man  replied,  “that  house  up  the  street  is 
a good  place.  I know  the  owner  well. 

“We’ve  already  been  there — he  sent  us  here.” 

“Oh,”  the  man  said  thoughtfully,  “well,  there  is  another 
one  down  the  street  about  a block  and  a half;  you  could 
try  there. 

So  they  did,  only  this  time  Mary  decided  to  stay  on  the 
donkey,  rather  than  go  with  Joseph  to  the  door.  Joseph 
wondered  about  it  as  he  knocked,  but  then  he  was  glad  she 
had  stayed  behind,  because  the  owner  just  swore  at  him  and 
told  him  to  go  bother  somebody  else — a lot  of  nerve  he  had 
trying  to  get  a room  at  this  hour. 

Trying  not  to  sound  discouraged,  Joseph  merely  told  Mary, 
“He  doesn’t  have  room  either.  And  then  he  started  to 
apologize  to  Mary,  telling  her  this  was  no  way  to  treat  a 
wife  just  when  she  was  ready  to  have  a child.  But  Mary 
interrupted  him  with,  “I  understand,  Joseph.  I know  it  isn’t 
your  fault.  Don’t  feel  bad  about  it;  you’re  doing  all  you  can, 
and  I appreciate  it.  We’ll  get  a room,  I know  we  will,  only 
— please  hurry,  Joseph.” 
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Joseph,  glancing  up  with  a startled  look,  suddenly  knew 
what  Mary  meant,  and  began  to  prod  the  donkey  toward  the 
next  inn. 

But  their  luck  did  not  change.  For  one  full  hour  they 
tried.  At  each  door  the  response  was  the  same,  and  at  each 
door  Joseph  felt  worse.  After  each  refusal  he  could  only 
look  at  Mary,  shake  his  head,  try  to  sympathize,  and  go  on 
quickly  to  the  next. 

At  the  eighth  place,  the  innkeeper  seemed  unusually  kind. 
Joseph  tried  to  explain  his  predicament,  and  the  man  did  try 
to  understand  as  he  thought  for  a moment — “the  house  is 
full,  but  there  is  a comer  in  the  stable  that  at  least  will  get 
you  out  of  the  weather  a bit.” 

“The  stable,”  interrupted  Joseph,  “surely,  you  don’t — ” 
but  even  then  he  was  interrupted  by  Mary’s  soft  voice 
saying,  “We’d  better  take  it,  Joseph.” 

So  they  did.  The  innkeeper  was  kind  enough  to  give  them 
some  blankets  and  a candle  to  keep  them  warm  and  give 
some  light.  But  all  the  way  down  the  path,  Joseph  felt  like 
a complete  failure,  miserable  and  inexpressibly  sick  at  heart. 
Only  Mary’s  quiet  voice,  “Don  t worry,  Joseph,  it  isn’t  at  all 
cold,  and  at  least  it  will  be  private,  and  we  can  be  together,” 
kept  him  from  crying  out  in  anger  and  frustration.  He  looked 
up  at  Mary,  and  smiled,  but  somehow  down  inside  he  didn  t 
feel  like  smiling. 

Actually,  when  he  saw  it,  he  had  to  admit  the  stable 
wasn’t  too  bad.  They  were  off  in  a corner  by  themselves 
and  it  was  quiet — a lot  better  than  being  out  on  the 
street  with  all  the  soldiers  laughing  and  shouting  in  their 
half-drunken  stupor. 

But  then  reality  hit  Joseph  again  as  he  saw  Mary  spread- 
ing out  some  blankets,  filling  one  of  the  mangers  with  clean 
straw,  folding  a blanket  to  fit — and  somehow  he  just 
couldn’t  help  himself — he  went  off  in  a comer  and  gave  a 
pile  of  straw  a vicious  kick — it  just  isn’t  fair! 

It  wasn’t  too  long  really,  because  Joseph  was  busy  doing 
what  he  could  to  help,  until  Mary’s  very  tired  voice  said, 
“Aren’t  you  proud,  Joseph;  it’s  a boy?” 

Joseph  was  so  proud — proud  of  Mary,  proud  of  his  little 
son,  proud  of  everybody  but  himself  for  the  way  he  had  pro- 
vided. He  was  just  glad  it  was  over. 

It  was  only  an  hour  or  so  later  when  a group  of  men 
came  into  the  stable.  They  had  the  strangest  expressions 
on  their  faces,  and  an  even  stranger  story  to  tell — how 
they  had  been  watching  their  sheep  outside  the  city,  and 
they  had  seen  angels,  and  the  angels  had  spoken  to  them 
and  told  them  about  this  child.  Mary  had  to  smile  kindly  as 
the  one  elderly  man  broke  down  and  cried  for  sheer  joy 
and  excitement. 

They  didn  t stay  long,  and  soon  the  night  was  quiet  again. 
Joseph  tried  to  sleep,  not  knowing  anything  about  all  the 
things  which  Mary  kept  turning  over  and  over  in  her  mind. 


This  is  how  it  happened,  but  somehow  we  are  too  prone 
to  sing  about  the  silent,  holy  night  and  forget  that  Mary  and 
Joseph  were  people,  just  as  we  are  people — with  feelings, 
just  as  we  have  feelings.  We  get  a strange  feeling  of  re- 
bellion in  our  hearts,  just  as  Joseph  did,  that  the  birth  had 
to  come  in  a horse  stable. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  this  is  the  way  it  happened — this 
is  the  way  God  invaded  earth  some  2,000  years  ago.  And 
before  you  become  too  hard  on  the  innkeepers  of  the  day, 
before  you  feel  that  a terrible  injustice  was  done,  look  into 
your  own  heart  for  a moment — make  sure  you  aren  t 
pushing  Jesus  out  into  some  forsaken  stable  comer  of  your 
mind  and  life.  Certainly,  God  must  have  been  sad  that  there 
was  no  room  for  His  only  child  in  any  of  the  inns  of  the 
day,  but  before  you  go  around  feeling  sorry  for  God,  look 
again  at  yourself  and  see  if  God  might  not  have  feelings  of 
sorrow  today,  because  even  yet  we  are  trying  to  push  Him 
around  to  make  room  for  our  own  ideas  and  desires. 

The  modem  Christians  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Sav- 
ior is  more  serious  by  far  than  the  ancient  innkeepers’ 
rejection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  unborn  child.  We  tend  to  agree 
with  Joseph  that  it  was  not  fair  the  way  he  was  treated,  but 
what  will  we  say  when  God  asks  why  we  did  not  believe  the 
message  given  to  us?  In  his  account  of  the  life  of  the  baby 
bom  that  night  in  the  manger,  John  explains  why  it  hap- 
pened: “God  loved  you  and  me  so  much  that  He  gave  the 
only  Son  He  had,  that  anyone  who  puts  his  faith  and  trust  in 
Him  would  not  need  to  face  the  agony  of  death,  but  might  in- 
stead live  forever.  Later  in  his  life,  this  same  John  said,  “If 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  what  men  say,  what  God  says 
about  His  own  Son  is  of  infinitely  more  value.  The  man  who 
really  believes  in  the  Son  of  God  will  find  God’s  testimony 
rooted  deep  in  his  heart.  This  is,  that  God  has  given  men 
eternal  life,  that  this  real  life  is  to  be  found  only  in  His 
Son.”  (See  1 Jn.  5:9,  11,  12.) 

Too  often  we  like  to  think  of  Jesus  as  a baby,  for  babies 
are  romantic  and  they  make  us  feel  kind  and  mellow  inside. 
We  don’t  like  to  face  the  man  Jesus,  for  He  tells  us  that  no 
one  can  approach  God  except  through  faith  in  Him.  We 
don’t  like  to  face  Jesus  of  Nazareth  because  He  tells  us  that 
if  we  don’t  believe,  we  will  die.  We  don’t  like  to  admit  that 
Jesus  gets  pushed  around  more  now  in  our  own  lives  than 
He  did  while  walking  here  on  earth.  We  don’t  like  to  admit 
that  we  don’t  have  much  room  for  Him  either. 

The  sad  thing  is  not  the  rejection  of  the  innkeepers;  it  is 
the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  you  and  me.  God  didn’t 
force  doors  open  then,  and  He  still  doesn’t  today.  God  sent 
His  Son  because  He  loves,  and  love  does  not  go  around 
forcing;  it  only  pleads.  And  so  today  God  does  not  force  His 
way  into  your  life  or  mine;  He  only  pleads  to  be  let  in.  He 
sent  His  Son,  and  they  called  “his  name  Jesus,  for  he  will 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.”  □ 
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200,000,000  and  Mennonites 

On  Nov.  20  the  U.S.A.  reached  the  historic  population 
plateau  of  two  hundred  million.  It  is  difficult  to  wrap  one’s 
mind  around  a figure  like  that.  If  you  take  the  Mennonite 
Church  population  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  in  round  figures 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  you  need  to  multiply  it  by  two 
thousand  to  get  the  present  population  of  the  U.S.  That 
would  be  two  thousand  denominations  the  size  of  ours! 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  expected  to  double 
the  next  time  in  about  fifty-two  years.  That  would  be  four 
hundred  million  by  the  year  two  thousand  nineteen.  Mean- 
while, world  population  is  doubling  every  thirty-five  years. 
That’s  twice  in  the  lives  of  most. 

Put  another  way,  nearly  half  of  the  people  who  ever 
lived  in  the  U.S.  since  it  became  a nation  are  alive  today. 
It  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  six  million  Americans 
are  underground.  And  now  two  hundred  million  are  living. 

Mennonite  communities  are  finding  themselves  surrounded. 
The  uncanny  ability  of  the  early  Mennonite  pioneers  to 
"smell  rich  farming  land  is  now  ironically  working  against 
us.  We  picked  the  best  land  for  farming.  There  the  clusters 
of  population  began  to  accumulate.  Cities  sprang  up  and  the 
cities  ate  up  the  fields  that  surrounded  them.  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  is  a classic  example  of  this.  One  of  the  first  buildings 
that  began  to  dot  the  Waterloo  County  landscape  was  a 
little  log  cabin  schoolhouse  erected  by  the  Mennonite  pioneer, 
Benjamin  Eby,  on  the  site  where  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  now  stands.  That  was  a long  time  ago.  Now  the 
statisticians  of  the  city  of  Kitchener  Planning  Board  claim 
that  theirs  is  probably  the  fastest  growing  city  in  all  of 
Canada.  They  expect  the  present  population  of  ninety  thou- 
sand to  leapfrog  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  well 
ahead  of  the  year  two  thousand.  So  the  farming  country  that 
had  in  it  a tiny  Mennonite  schoolhouse  will  be  paved  over 
with  concrete.  Houses  and  factories  will  stand  thicker  than 
corn  shocks  once  did. 

All  of  this  means  simply  that  congregations  about  our 
brotherhood  must  restate  for  themselves  a clearly  articulated 
sense  of  purpose.  They  must  ask,  What  does  God  intend  for 
this  congregation  now?  What  is  our  mission?  Congregations 
must  open  their  eyes  to  the  rapid,  radical  changes  that  have 
surrounded  them.  The  church  must  respond  to  the  new  situa- 
tion with  imagination  and  with  vigor.  We  dare  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  keep  the  goings-on  in  the  congregation 
constant  while  everything  else  is  changing.  We  would  like 
to  do  that  so  that  we  can  keep  one  foot  on  solid  ground. 
But  that  sort  of  stability  makes  the  church  irrelevant.  And 
we  will  not  settle  for  it. 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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My  Prayer 

OGod, 

T oday  I hurt  another 
To  exalt  myself. 

It  was  not  with  the  fist 
In  fight. 

It  was  more  fierce 
And  less  fair  than  that. 

He  did  not  know 
I acted  as  his  enemy. 

And  I,  coward  as  I was, 

Did  him  injury 
When  he  was  not  present 
To  voice  a word. 

The  hurt — 

I spoke  an  unkind  word; 

I cast  an  inference; 

I raised  my  eyebrows; 

A condemnation  of  his  character, 
And  interpreted  by  all 
Who  heard  and  saw 
In  the  way  they  would. 

Forgive  and  help  me  now 
T o play  the  man 
In  seeking  forgiveness, 

And  to  forsake 
Such  subtle  snipings. 

Help  me  in  love 
To  see  another’s  good 
And  share  this. 

Amen. 


First  Mennonite  Church 


The  work  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  began  as  a missionary  project  in  an 
abandoned  school  in  1929.  A new  building  was  erected  in  1939  on  Clark 
and  Seymour  streets.  This  building  was  outgrown  and  in  1964  the  pres- 
ent building  was  dedicated.  The  membership  numbers  164,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  228.  Joseph  Hertzler  is  the  pastor. 
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Editorials 


Unwilling  to  Repent 

Howard  Zehr,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference,  in  a recent  message  said,  “One  of  the  deep  con- 
cerns today  is  the  increasing  unwillingness  of  God  s people 
to  repent. 

A willingness  to  repent,  a contrite  heart,  has  always  been 
a prime  mark  of  those  who  honor  and  love  God.  Yet  there 
does  seem  to  be  a hardening  process  going  on  even  among 
Christians  which  allows  us  to  look  at  sin  and  remain  un- 
moved. It  is  a hardness  which  allows  us  to  see  sin  and  even 
harbor  sin  while  remaining  unrepentant.  Some  are  strikingly 
confronted  with  sin,  yet  shove  it  off  lightly.  We  can  under- 
stand this  in  the  lives  of  the  unregenerate.  But  for  those 
of  us  who  call  ourselves  Christian  something  is  dreadfully 
wrong  if  we  can  look  on  any  sin  lightly. 

In  the  midst  of  sins  of  society  and  of  the  church  it  is 
possible  that  our  hearts  only  become  hardened  against  the 
truth.  I am  reminded  of  the  Scripture  in  Rev.  9 which 
describes  the  last  days  and  the  attitude  of  the  living  after  a 
third  of  the  people  shall  be  destroyed  by  three  terrible 
plagues.  “The  rest  of  mankind,  who  were  not  killed  by 
these  plagues,  did  not  repent  of  the  works  of  their  hands 
nor  give  up  worshiping  demons  and  idols  of  gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  and  stone  and  wood,  which  cannot  either  see  or 
hear  or  walk;  nor  did  they  repent  of  their  murders  or  their 
sorceries  or  their  immorality  or  their  thefts. 

In  light  of  the  awful  destruction  and  happenings  of  today, 
such  as  wars,  riots,  murders,  and  immorality,  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  are  confronted  with  a loud  call  to  repent.  Yet 
apparently,  even  in  the  face  of  tragedy  and  the  threat  of 
world  disaster,  hearts  are  too  hard  to  repent.  In  the  face 
of  internal  moral  rot  which  is  ruining  our  own  land,  America 
is  not  in  a repenting  mood. 

And  the  church  is  not  in  a repenting  spirit.  Where  is  the 
church  where  tears  of  repentance  are  shed?  Where  is  the 
world  moved  today  because  the  saints  are  confessing  sin  and 
making  restitution  for  wrongs  committed?  Numerous  times  I 
have  been  told  that  people  are  hesitant  to  testify  that  God 
has  spoken  to  them  or  that  they  have  made  a fresh  commit- 
ment to  Christ,  because  others  will  wonder  what  sin  they 
committed. 

Well,  most  people  know  already  that  we  are  not  perfect. 
Young  people  today  are  tiring  of  adults  who  pretend.  One 
of  the  most  realistic  and  helpful  things  the  church  could  do 
today  in  its  effort  to  speak  to  the  world  and  to  the  youth  of 
today,  would  be  for  members  to  confess  sin  and  repent 
instead  of  wearing  false  masks. 

Whenever  a real  work  of  God  is  taking  place,  it  carries 
certain  distinct  marks.  The  first  mark  is  the  recognition  of 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  and  seriousness  of  sin.  This  means 
that  the  sins  of  the  spirit,  such  as  envy,  jealousy,  greed. 


and  pride,  are  just  as  serious  as  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  The 
second  mark  of  real  renewal  is  the  view  of  a mighty  Savior 
who  saves  us  out  of  our  sin.  Thus  we  confess  our  sin  and 
turn  from  it.  We  also  turn  to  Christ  as  the  sufficient  Savior. 
We  need  not  have  the  guilt  of  any  sin  hanging  over  our 
heads.  But  we  must  repent.  A third  mark  of  a true  work  of 
God  is  a compelling  desire  to  witness  to  Christ.  One  might 
well  question  the  testimony  of  deliverance  from  sin  if  such 
deliverance  does  not  lead  to  sharing  Christ  with  others. — D. 


Sellabrating  Christmas 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  a friend;  she  may  even  be  related 
to  me  (or  you).  I’ve  known  her  for  a long  time.  Perhaps  you 
will  recognize  her  from  the  following  description.  I should 
perhaps  add  that  her  husband,  in  his  own  way,  shares  her 
views  and  habits. 

Since  last  June  25  she  has  been  planning  for  Christmas. 
House  painting,  window  cleaning,  interior  decorating,  and 
shrub  planting  were  all  carefully  scheduled. 

Following  the  relaxing,  rest-filled,  summer  vacation  things 
really  began  to  happen  in  earnest.  First  there  was  the  head- 
ache of  re- upholstering  the  furniture.  Then  there  was  the 
complicated  business  of  ordering  the  various  sewing  materials, 
and  while  the  “wrong  items  were  still  being  sent  back  and 
forth  to  Eaton  s it  was  time  to  begin  preparing  more  de- 
tailed shopping  lists. 

And  so  the  weeks  and  months  passed.  Till  late  at  night 
her  nimble  and  love-motivated  fingers  prepared  gifts.  The 
sewing,  the  cake  baking,  both  light  and  dark  (but  no  wine), 
the  cleaning,  and  the  redecorating  consumed  many  hours. 
After  all,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  right  way! 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  various  kinds  of  prep- 
aration were  well  under  way.  As  the  shopping  trips  and 
order  forms  came  and  went,  the  total  cost  of  the  whole 
affair  kept  mounting.  Much  of  the  money  was  spent  on  every- 
day necessities,  but  more  than  a little  was  spent  on  non- 
essentials.  Meanwhile,  the  cakes  in  the  basement  were  aging 
(and  so  was  the  man  of  the  house  as  he  thought  of  all  the 
bills). 

At  last  report  my  friend  was  still  going  strong.  Christmas 
1967  should  be  a banner  year.  The  freezer  is  bulging  with  a 
full  assortment  of  delicacies;  in  fact,  as  I think  of  the  desserts, 
snacks,  and  main  courses  carefully  tucked  away,  my  mouth 
waters.  There  should  be  plenty  to  last  through  all  of  the 
get-togethers  and  TV  programs  which  are  on  the  agenda. 

If  1967  is  like  last  year,  it  will  be  December  27  before 
both  my  friend  and  her  husband  will  be  able  to  settle  down 
for  a few  minutes  of  quiet  meditation.  And  by  then,  of 
course,  it  is  high  time  to  get  everything  ready  for  all  the 
New  Year  celebrations.  I have  a great  deal  of  respect  for 
my  friend  and  her  husband  (who  is  also  my  friend)  but — 

Oh,  yes,  one  thing  more,  her  first  name  is  Martha. — John 
H.  Redekop,  in  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald. 
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By  John  M.  Drescher 


How  Would  It  Be  Today? 


Last  Christmas  I was  asked  to  put  in  modem  setting  the 
story  of  Luke  2 in  order  that  the  truth  might  stand  out 
more  clearly  and  that  we  might  see  what  a similar  hap- 
pening might  mean  today.  What  towns  might  one  suggest  to 
replace  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem?  What  kinds  of  persons 
might  replace  the  rough,  raw  shepherds?  What  kind  of 
reaction  could  we  expect  today?  You  might  substitute  your 
town  and  state,  as  I did  in  my  local  situation. 

o o o 

It  was  during  the  term  when  William  Scranton  was  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  when  Johnson  was  president  of  the 
United  States,  that  word  was  sent  out  through  all  the  news 
media  that  a census  was  to  be  taken.  This  census  would  not 
be  conducted  from  door  to  door.  Rather,  each  family  was 
asked  to  register  at  the  county  courthouse. 

A certain  young  man  named  Joseph  from  the  small  bor- 
ough of  Scottdale  went  to  Greensburg  to  register  because  it 
was  his  county  seat.  He  was  engaged  to  a choice  Christian 
girl,  Mary.  He  asked  her  to  ride  along.  Although  they  were 
not  married,  both  realized  Mary  was  to  have  a child.  This 
child  was  conceived,  they  knew,  not  by  human  design,  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Few  believed  their  story,  but  Joseph  and 
Mary  had  perfect  trust  in  God  and  in  each  other.  This 
experience  led  only  to  a deeper  love  for  each  other  and  they 
faced  the  reproach  and  ridicule  of  the  upright  citizens  of  the 
community  with  both  patience  and  purity  of  heart  and  mind. 

When  they  arrived  at  Greensburg,  Mary  was  suddenly 
seized  with  labor  pains.  They  headed  for  Westmoreland 
Hospital.  Due  to  the  great  crowds  converging  in  Greensburg, 
the  streets  were  jammed.  When  they  finally  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  it  was  filled  to  capacity  and  they  were  refused 
admittance. 

Desperately,  they  went  from  one  doctor’s  office  to  another. 
All  were  busy  or  away.  They  telephoned  the  Penn  Albert 
Hotel  and  all  the  other  Greensburg  hotels,  hoping  the  child 
could  be  born  in  the  quiet  of  some  room,  rather  than  on  the 
street  or  in  the  car.  But  all  were  overflowing  and  hotel 
managers  had  only  curt  words  for  their  predicament. 

Finally  a little  old  lady  seemed  to  sense  the  seriousness 


of  their  situation  and  invited  them  to  come  to  her  house. 
Her  home  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  They  hurried 
with  her.  The  one-room  shack  with  part  wooden  and  part 
ground  floor  was  filled  with  furniture  and  junk.  So  she 
took  them  quickly  to  the  cold,  damp  cellar  where  she  kept 
her  cat  and  dog.  Here  Mary’s  baby  was  bom.  The  woman 
gave  Mary  a towel  from  the  wash  bench  to  wrap  her  little 
son  in.  And  Mary  laid  him  in  an  old  round  metal  washtub 
nearby. 

That  same  day,  late  in  the  evening,  several  truck  drivers 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  stopped  for  a chat  in  a 
Howard  Johnson  parking  lot.  They  talked  about  such  things 
as  the  seriousness  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  several  more 
local  tragedies  of  the  past  days. 

Suddenly,  in  a blaze  of  light,  someone  stood  beside  them. 
They  were  startled,  stunned,  and  speechless.  Although  they 
had  never  seen  an  angel  before,  they  knew  instinctively  this 
was  one. 

The  angel  said,  “Don  t be  afraid.  I come  with  good  news 
which  will  make  you  happy.  But  the  news  is  not  for  you 
alone.  It  is  for  the  whole  world.  Tonight,  in  Greensburg,  a 
child  was  bom  who  is  the  Savior  of  the  world.” 

“One  who  can  save  us?”  they  asked.  “Where  is  he?”  they 
stammered  with  wonder  and  fear.  They  could  hardly  believe 
what  they  were  seeing  and  hearing. 

“Listen,  said  the  angel.  “Go  to  Greensburg,  turn  left 
across  the  tracks  on  Sixth  Street  to  the  worst  section  of  the 
city.  There  you  will  see  a small  shack  standing  almost 
against  the  rails.  Knock  on  the  door.  In  the  cellar  you  will 
find  the  baby  wrapped  in  a gray  towel  and  lying  in  a wash- 
tub.” 

Now  the  whole  sky  was  filled  with  light  and  with  angels. 
Although  traffic  was  heavy  on  the  turnpike,  no  one  else 
seemed  to  notice  anything  unusual.  But  the  men  heard 
singing,  clear  as  a church  bell  at  dawn: 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace  among  men 
With  whom  he  is  pleased!” 

Then  suddenly  the  angels  were  gone.  The  truck  drivers 
were  puzzled.  They  could  not  deny  the  reality  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard.  They  reviewed  the  strange  sequence 
of  events  and  agreed  it  could  not  have  been  imaginary. 
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Convinced  that  something  strangely  wonderful  had  hap- 
pened, they  said,  “Let’s  go  to  Greensburg  and  see  this 
thing  which  has  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  has  made 
known  to  us. 

They  ran  to  their  trucks  and  hurried  into  the  city.  They 
found  the  house  with  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  babe, 
wrapped  in  a towel  and  lying  in  a tub  as  the  angel  had  said. 

And  when  they  left  the  house,  they  told  every  person 
they  met  about  the  child  and  the  message  of  the  angels. 
But  the  people  ignored  them  entirely  or  stared  at  them  with 
arched  eyebrows  as  if  they  were  crazy.  No  great  person,  in 
our  day,  would  be  born  in  a cellar  beside  the  tracks.  And 
speaking  of  angels,  everyone  knows  such  speech  is  a sure 
sign  of  hallucinations.  “Let  them  alone,’  some  said.  A 
Savior.  We  don’t  need  any  more  radicals  with  a savior 


complex.  Let’s  register  and  get  home.  It’s  late  enough. 

Frustrated  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  people,  the  truck 
drivers  returned  to  their  rigs  and  journeyed  on.  They  could 
not,  however,  keep  from  glorifying  and  praising  God.  For 
God  had  spoken  to  them  and  confirmed  it  by  leading  them 
to  the  house  and  the  baby  in  the  tub  as  He  said. 

Mary,  meanwhile,  quietly  pondered  the  strange  and  mirac- 
ulous events  of  the  day. 

In  all  the  hurry,  no  one  in  Greensburg  or  elsewhere  in- 
quired further  concerning  the  child  or  the  drivers.  Next  day 
the  Greensburg  Tribune  was  filled  with  human  interest 
accounts  related  to  the  influx  of  citizens  into  the  city,  but  it 
carried  no  notice  of  an  unusual  birth.  After  registering,  every- 
one returned  to  his  own  home  and  continued  to  work  and 
live  as  before.  For  who  could  believe  such  a report? 


Christmas  Prayer 

By  Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Lord,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Your  gift 
to  us  on  that  first  Christmas  day. 

We  always  seem  to  be  sidetracked  by  the 
ordinariness  of  the  wrappings  of  that  gift. 

There  was  no  tinsel, 
no  fancy  ribbon 
or  colored  tissue 
or  seals. 

Lord,  You  rang  no  bells  so  all  the  town 
would  know  when  Your  gift  was  being  given; 
there  were  no  colored  lights, 
or  glittering  trees, 
or  gaudy  night-lit  houses, 
and  no  Christmas  music 
played  nostalgically  over 
the  PA  system. 

So  we  tend  to  forget  that  Yours  was  the 
greatest  gift  of  all — 
the  gift  that  made 

Christmas  a Christmas. 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  for  not  having  learned 
the  lesson  of  quiet  giving. 

Forgive  us  also  for  sinning  in  another  way. 
Sometimes  we  have  put  so  many  halos  on  the  good 
people  in  the  Bible  and  we  have  put  so  much 
glory 

and  mystery 
and  sacredness 
and  miracle 

into  the  Bethlehem  story  that  we  have  forgotten 
that  their  time  was  like  ours, 


that  they  were  human  as  we  are, 
and  that  You  did  speak  to 
them  in  the  very  ordinariness 
of  life  where  they  lived  it. 

Forgive  us  for  thinking  that  You  break  through 
only  occasionally; 

forgive  us  for  thinking  that 

Christmas  happened  only  once, 
and  that  we  were  not  involved  in  it. 

Lord,  help  us  to  see  that  we 
who  run  the  presses, 

who  proofread  the  copy, 
who  write  the  editorials, 
who  type  the  letters, 
and  clean  the  floors, 

are  the  shepherds  to  whom  Your  light  breaks  through. 

Lord,  help  us  in  this  Christmas  season  to  know 
deeply  that  You  have  not  forgotten  us, 
though  our  lives  may  be  lived  out  in  the 
humdrum  occupation  of  only  “watching  sheep 
on  the  hills  of  Scottdale. 

If  we  are  not  asking  for  too  much.  Lord, 
help  us  at  least  to  be  “wise  men’’  occasionally 
in  our  relations  one  with  another.  May  our 
gifts  to  each  other  be 
understanding 
and  appreciation 
and  love. 

In  the  name  of  the  greatest  gift  of  all, 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 

Amen. 
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Whitey,  Your  Time  Is  Running  Out 

By  L.  Arden  Almquist 


I am  going  to  try  to  recover  the  sense  of  shock  which  I 
felt  nearly  15  years  ago  as  a missionary  novice  entering  the 
Belgian  Congo  for  the  first  time.  I shall  do  so  by  describing 
some  typical  scenes  depicting  white-black  relations. 

I am  convinced  that  the  fundamental  factor  behind  current 
missionary  frustration  is  one  of  communication.  And  the 
legacy  from  which  we  operate — a legacy  in  part  revealed 
by  the  scenes  described  below — is  a more  significant  element 
in  our  difficulty  than  is  generally  realized.  Time  is  running 
out,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  America  as  well.  Unless  we 
break  down  the  legacy  of  barriers  and  strengthen  the  bridges 
of  true  communication  and  oneness  between  black  and  white, 
there  will  be  more  retaliation  and  bloodshed  and  suffering 
than  was  ever  seen  in  the  Congo. 

Scene  1.  We  arrive  in  Leopoldville.  One  is  struck  by  the 
splendor  of  the  European  sector — better  than  that  known 
by  most  Belgians  in  Brussels  or  Antwerp — and  the  relative 
squalor  of  the  African  sector.  True,  there  are  no  separate 
fountains  marked  blanc  and  noir — Europeans  don’t  drink 
water! — but  in  the  stores  and  at  the  post  office,  the  whites 
are  served  first  and  the  Africans  are  made  to  wait. 

Scene  2.  We  board  the  Reine  Astrid  for  our  trip  up- 
country  on  the  Congo  River.  The  Africans  are  housed  below 
the  Europeans  in  miserably  small  rooms  with  no  provisions 
for  boarding — everyone  brings  along  such  food  as  he  can 
and  buys  along  the  way  from  such  vendors  as  he  encounters 
at  the  infrequent  stops.  The  European  staterooms  above  are 
ample;  there  is  cuisine,  space  for  lounging  on  the  deck,  and 
some  facilities  for  entertainment. 

Scene  3.  We  are  guests  at  the  local  Belgian  administrator’s 
home.  In  the  course  of  the  evening’s  conversation  we  are 
offered  advice  on  white-black  relations.  “These  people  are 
all  children.  . . . You  can’t  joke  with  these  people — Africans 
have  no  sense  of  humor.  . . . Always  preserve  your  dignity.” 
Later  I was  to  visit  our  dispensary  up  the  river  at  the 
village  of  Ndolaga.  In  a moment  of  exuberance  inspired  by 
the  spontaneous  reception  accorded  me,  I balanced  a chair  on 
my  chin,  juggled  some  oranges,  “skinned  the  cat”  on  a tree 
branch  and  hung  from  it  by  my  toes.  They  were  utterly 
delighted  and  howled  with  glee,  and  from  that  moment  I 
belonged  to  that  village. 

Scene  4.  We  are  having  coffee  with  the  local  sanitary 
agent.  An  African  clerk  of  unusual  talent  appears  for  a 
moment  to  ask  me  about  his  wife,  who  is  a patient  at  our 
hospital.  When  he  leaves,  I comment  on  his  remarkable 
qualities.  The  white  man  agrees,  adding  wistfully,  “I  wish 
we  had  more  men  like  him — he’s  almost  white.”  And 
then,  “But  you  know — I wouldn’t  think  of  asking  Andrew 
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into  my  home!  ” 

Scene  5.  A local  African  chief  calls  on  me  one  day.  At 
his  appearance  we  extend  our  right  hands  and  shake  warmly. 
He  looks  at  me  a moment  and  says:  “That’s  what  is  differ- 
ent about  you  missionaries.  You  shake  hands  with  us.” 

Scene  6.  We  are  making  a long  journey,  heading  for  a 
missionary  committee  meeting.  The  three  missionaries  ride 
in  the  cab  of  the  truck,  the  African  passengers  in  the  rear, 
a motley  assortment  of  people  who  have  sought  rides  and 
managed  to  wear  our  resistance  down  to  the  point  of 
acquiescence.  They  sit  on  our  trunks,  on  the  barrels  and 
boxes  which  hold  our  food  and  clothing  and  bedding,  and 
on  the  gasoline.  It  is  the  dry  season  and  the  road  is  hot 
and  dusty.  We  stop  for  a bite  of  lunch  along  the  way.  The 
missionaries  take  out  their  Thermos  bottles  and  lunches  and 
eat  together  while  the  Africans — if  they  have  brought  any- 
thing— saunter  down  the  road  a pace  to  unroll  the  leaves 
from  their  kwanga  or  nibble  at  a banana.  We  arrive  at  our 
destination.  The  Africans  help  us  unload  the  truck  and  carry 
in  our  paraphernalia.  We  sit  down  to  supper  as  a missionary 
group,  served  by  a 40-  to  50-year-old  “boy”  who  is  sum- 
moned by  a little  bell  in  reach  of  the  hostess. 

Scene  7.  We  are  giving  the  grand  tour  of  the  mission  to  a 
visiting  Norwegian  missionary.  It  is  midaftemoon  and  the 
mission  workmen  are  seated  outside  their  huts  after  having 
had  their  daily  bath  following  the  cessation  of  the  day’s 
work.  They  are  drinking  coffee,  and  the  two  white  men  are 
proffered  a cup.  I accept  mine,  served  in  a glass,  very  black, 
and  syrupy  from  too  much  sugar.  The  Norwegian  refuses 
his  with  a “non,  merci!’’  and  turns  to  me  saying:  “Surely 
you  don  t drink  with  these  people?  Aren’t  you  concerned 
about  getting  dysentery?” 

Scene  8.  It  is  midmoming.  A Portuguese  trader  arrives 
at  the  mission  with  an  aching  tooth.  I am  expected  to  leave 
the  Africans  waiting  to  see  me  at  the  hospital  and  tend  to 
him.  Having  just  had  an  operation  on  my  hand  and  not 
yet  having  recovered  the  strength  of  my  grip,  I take  the 
precaution  in  my  naivety  to  ask  the  African  nurse  who  is 
my  right-hand  man  to  come  along  and  help.  After  several 
futile  attempts  to  dislodge  the  tooth,  I turn  to  Nutombo 
and  say:  “Here,  you  try.”  He  hesitates  a moment — long 
schooled  in  the  way  of  the  Portuguese — but  accepts  the 
instrument.  The  white  man  closes  his  jaw  firmly,  shakes  his 
head,  and  says,  “Not  him!  Never!  You  do  it.” 

Scene  9.  There  is  a strike  at  the  Wasolo  station.  It  began 
with  the  dismissal  of  some  student  nurses.  Soon  the  solidarity 
of  the  African  community  manifests  itself.  The  workmen  quit 
working  and  all  building  ceases.  The  schoolteachers  send  the 
two  hundred  pupils  home.  It  is  my  fault — I had  injured  the 
Africans’  keen  sense  of  justice  in  a gesture  of  anger.  The 
senior  missionary  on  the  station  tells  me:  “This  is  your 
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problem.  You  handle  it.”  Humbled  after  thoughtful  praying, 
I take  a can  of  powdered  coffee  and  some  sacks  of  sugar  and 
go  to  the  African  village  down  the  hill  where  the  strikers,  in 
a sullen  mood,  are  sitting  around.  I tell  them  I am  sorry,  ask 
them  to  add  hot  water  to  the  symbols  of  reconciliation  in  my 
hands,  and  invite  them  to  share  a cup  of  coffee  with  me  and 
talk  things  over.  There  are  murmurs  of  surprise,  and  sudden- 
ly there  is  joy.  We  drink  together  and  are  friends  again. 
Then  someone  says,  “You  are  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
apologized  to  us. 

Scene  JO.  I am  in  my  second  term.  Again  we  are  on  a 
long  journey  and  1 am  at  the  wheel.  We  are  pushing  hard 
and  overtake  a rickety  truck  pouring  out  black  exhaust  which 
mingles  with  the  dust  of  the  road.  We  are  in  a huny  and 
we  hate  the  dust  and  smoke  and  delay.  We  honk  our  horn 
to  ask  for  the  road.  The  driver,  an  African,  doesn’t  yield, 
and  I lean  on  the  horn  as  we  follow  the  truck  with  in- 
creasing exasperation.  Finally,  after  ten  miles  or  so,  he 
stops  at  a village.  I pull  up  alongside  him  and  “eat  him 
out,”  rejecting  in  no  uncertain  terms  his  simple  insistence 
that  he  hadn’t  heard  us.  When  I cooled  down  later  it  was 
to  admit  that  he  was  doubtless  speaking  the  truth  and  that 
1 had  been  an  ugly  fool  and  a miserable  witness  to  the 
saving  grace  of  Christ. 

A "Legacy  of  Barriers" 

Only  as  we  understand  this  legacy  which  Elmer  Neufeld 
calls  a “legacy  of  barriers,”  can  we  hope  to  communicate 
effectively  with  those  on  the  other  side.  For  this  legacy 
hinders  every  serious  effort  at  honest  communication  between 
white  and  black,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  the  United  States 
as  well. 

What  is  the  content  of  this  legacy?  Beyond  what  is  inferred 
in  the  relatively  recent  scenes  there  is  a memory  of  the 
distant  past,  a memory  affecting  all  white-black  relations. 
It  is  the  memory  of  the  slave  trade,  that  tragic  era  which 
sent  13  million  people  out  of  the  Congo  alone  in  bonds! 

Even  with  the  passing  of  the  slave  trade — a victory 
largely  produced  by  the  early  Protestant  missionary  move- 
ment which  grew  out  of  the  spiritual  revivals  in  the  West 
and  which  nurtured  a conscience  that  protested  strongly 
against  slavery — there  followed  another  era  in  Leopold  II’s 
Congo  whose  memory  stalks  the  relations  of  whites  and 
blacks  today.  This  was  an  era  of  free  exploitation,  forced 
labor,  the  whip  and  mutilation. 

There  is  also  the  memory  of  the  near  past,  the  still  warm 
corpse  of  recent  colonialism,  the  gone  era  of  “the  white 
man’s  burden,”  a time  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  blessing  and 
curse,  frankly  espoused  in  the  Congo  as  paternalism.  Under 
it  the  African’s  standard  of  living  was  improved  and  much 
progress  was  achieved.  But  the  Congolese  rejected  it  all,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Laurens  van  der  Post  gave  the  Dutch 
governor  who  asked  him  why  the  Indonesians  wanted  the 
Dutch  to  leave  after  all  they  had  done  for  them:  “I’m  afraid 
it’s  because  you’ve  never  had  the  right  look  in  the  eye  when 
you  spoke  to  them.”  Under  colonialism  there  was  no  real 
equality,  and  even  the  benefits  began  to  appear  as  a trick 
for  continuation  of  the  privileged  status  of  the  white  man 


and  denial  of  the  deeper  aspirations  of  the  black. 

The  missionary  was  not  free  from  this  legacy.  His  mission 
station  system  reflected  the  European  pattern  all  too  closely. 
We  tended  to  accept  paternalism,  which  unconsciously,  if 
not  consciously,  saw  the  African  as  inferior,  even  when  he 
became  a Christian,  and  erected  barriers  to  true  community. 

Playing  the  Ostrich 

And  there  is  the  legacy  of  the  continuing  present — a 
legacy  of  suspicion  and  fear,  hesitation  and  distrust,  distance 
and  resentment,  guilt  and  doubt,  continued  segregation  and 
discrimination. 

To  deny  this  legacy  in  these  days  of  African  autonomy 
and  independence,  when  Africans  have  won  their  freedom 
and  the  recognition  of  peopleness,  is  to  play  the  ostrich. 
Even  the  token  integration  of  the  mission  compound  and  the 
turning  over  of  the  church  institutions  to  African  management 
has  not  altered  the  basic  pattern  of  white-black  relations. 
The  basic  structure  remains  one  of  two  communities  operat- 
ing separately,  ostensibly  mission  and  church,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  (and  certainly  psychologically)  white  and 
black. 

To  the  African  these  appear  as  subtle  rejections  of  his 
adulthood,  affronts  to  his  dignity,  efforts  to  hold  him  back 
from  true  equality. 

In  Alan  Paton’s  Cry  the  Beloved  Country  the  old  African 
Msimangu  expresses  his  apprehension  about  the  future  of 
white-black  relations  in  these  words:  “I  have  one  great  fear 
in  my  heart,  that,  when  they  are  turned  to  loving,  we  shall 
be  turned  to  hating. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  “when  Congo  burst  its 
seams’  there  was  not  more  of  rape  and  murder  and  beatings. 
Rather,  there  remains  a vast  pool  of  goodwill  toward  the 
white  missionary  in  Africa.  And  it  is  there  because  there  is 
another  legacy  besides  the  legacy  of  barriers.  It  is  the  legacy 
of  bridges  built  by  the  faithful  witness  of  hundreds  of  mis- 
sionaries over  scores  of  years  in  multiple  human  situations. 

This  legacy  too  has  its  scenes:  the  white  missionary  nurse 
getting  up  night  after  night  at  the  beckoning  of  the  African 
sentry  to  help  a mother  bring  her  child  to  birth,  or  to  save 
one  recently  bom  in  a squalid  hut  and  now  bent  in  the  pain- 
ful opisthotonus  of  tetanus,  or  to  sponge  the  hot  body  of  a 
malarial  child  with  tender  alcoholic  wipings;  the  missionary 
teacher  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  truck  for  a full  day  s jour- 
ney in  the  sun  and  rain  so  that  the  pastor’s  wife  with  her 
newborn  might  sit  in  the  cab  in  front;  the  busy  doctor  stop- 
ping at  a village  simply  to  chat  with  the  old  chief  on  whom 
he  had  once  operated  for  an  incarcerated  hernia,  to  ask  him 
about  his  wives  and  children  and  how  he  fares;  the  mission- 
ary evangelist  removing  his  coat  to  wrap  the  shivering  child 
sitting  beside  him  in  the  back  of  the  truck. 

This  legacy  of  bridges  is  one  of  understanding,  mutuality, 
communion  and  love,  of  hope  and  common  concerns — 
bridges  of  shared  suffering  and  danger,  worship  and  prayer, 
sickness  and  tears.  It  is  in  the  memory  of  shared  meals  in 
missionary  and  African  homes,  in  shared  laughter,  in  the 
shared  excitement  of  the  hunt,  in  the  sharing  of  the  Lord’s 
table,  and  in  the  prayer  conference  where  African  and  white 
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roomed  and  ate  and  prayed  and  studied  the  Lingala  Bible 
together.  It  is  in  volleyball  games  and  the  beating  of  bricks 
and  singing  of  carols  and  riding  in  the  backs  of  trucks  to- 
gether. 

I submit  that  the  way  to  franchise  the  legacy  of  barriers 
is  to  expand  these  bridges  and  to  build  new  ones.  And  I 
submit  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  do  at  the 
present  moment.  Neither  radio  evangelism,  literature  distri- 
bution, nor  any  other  technique,  however  valuable,  which 
makes  possible  the  bypassing  of  earthly  confrontation  of 
white  with  black  and  their  need  to  live  in  honest  fellowship, 
can  substitute  for  this  deepest  of  needs. 

Such  witness  must  begin  with  confession — not  merely 
generic  confession  of  the  share  we  have  in  past  wrongs  by 
virtue  of  being  members  of  the  white  race,  but  personal  con- 
fession of  actual  wrongs  done  to  individual  members  of  the 
human  family  among  whom  we  work. 

There  is  still  time  because  the  African  has  learned  enor- 
mous patience  through  suffering  and  because  God,  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  Lord  of  history  and  His  grace  is 
abundant.  The  patience  of  the  black  man,  however,  will  not 
last  forever,  either  in  Africa  or  in  America,  as  growing  signs 
show.  We  must  recognize  his  thrust  for  adulthood,  his  urge 


for  dignity,  as  a legitimate  aspiration  bom  and  nurtured  by 
the  very  message  we  have  proclaimed. 

There  is  still  time  to  build  a community  of  true  unity  in 
which  there  is  genuine  dialogue  between  equals  and  com- 
monness of  task  and  purpose  in  the  body  of  Christ — His 
church.  Our  oneness  in  Christ  must  be  demonstrated  as  fact 
and  not  mere  ideal.  Let  us  dare  build  new  bridges  of  trust 
and  servanthood  and  community  as  bold  as  our  God’s,  who 
through  that  first  missionary,  Paul,  declared:  “Let  Christ 
himself  be  your  example  . . . for  he  . . . did  not  cling  to 
his  prerogatives  as  God’s  equal,  but  stripped  himself  of  all 
privileges  by  consenting  to  be  a slave.  . . . That  is  why  God 
has  now  lifted  him  so  high.” 

It  is  not  an  easy  role.  It  requires  willingness  to  serve 
under  persons  often  less  qualified  than  ourselves  in  true 
humility.  It  may  require  riding  bicycles  rather  than  trucks. 
It  certainly  requires  more jeating  and  drinking  together,  fewer 
meetings  among  missionaries  themselves,  more  togetherness 
at  all  levels.  It  demands  ultimately  that  missionaries  be  will- 
ing to  accept  in  their  own  bodies  the  wrath  of  accumulated 
sin  of  which  our  race  has  been  guilty. 

It  is  a hard  road  we  describe.  But  one  has  walked  it  be- 
fore, and  He  has  promised,  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.” 

□ 


Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18  By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


16.  What  is  the  relationship  of  our  peace  message  to  the 
gospel?  The  New  Testament  teaching  on  nonresistance  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  gospel  message. 

Some  wag  has  defined  theology  as  the  science  of  explaining 
the  New  Testament  in  such  a way  that  one  need  not  take 
Jesus  seriously.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  too 
many  Christians  take  some  part  of  Jesus  seriously  and  then 
proceed  to  throw  away  the  rest  of  Him.  These  partial  gos- 
pelers  are  not  agreed,  however,  on  which  part  of  Jesus  to 
keep  and  which  to  throw  away. 

Some  speak  loudly  of  salvation  from  sin  through  faith  in 
Christ’s  atoning  work  and  then  proceed  to  deny  that  atoning 
work  by  rejecting  what  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament  say 
about  war  and  peace  and  other  social  implications  of  the  gos- 
pel. Others  make  much  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
may  be  very  active  pacifists  or  social  reformers  of  one  kind  or 
another,  while  ignoring  the  need  for  personal  regeneration 
through  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  without  which  neither 
peace  nor  social  reform  can  have  a sound  foundation. 

Nowhere  is  there  a better  brief  summary  of  what  the  gospel 
is  than  in  1 Pet.  2:21-24:  “For  to  this  you  have  been  called, 
because  Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example, 
that  you  should  follow  in  his  steps.  He  committed  no  sin;  no 
guile  was  found  on  his  lips.  When  he  was  reviled,  he  did  not 
revile  in  return;  when  he  suffered,  he  did  not  threaten.  . . . 
He  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree,  that  we 
might  die  to  sin  and  live  to  righteousness.” 

In  this  brief  passage  we  have  the  atonement  and  nonresist- 
ance tied  together  into  one  package.  What  does  this  mean? 
That  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  the  doctrine  of  non- 


resistance belong  together?  Yes — but  much  more.  1 Pet.  2: 
21-24  tells  us  that  it  was  the  nonresistant  life  and  death  of 
Christ  which  achieved  the  atonement.  Through  nonresistance 
Christ  made  atonement.  In  accepting  the  atonement  the 
Christian  also  accepts  the  nonresistant  way  by  which  the 
atonement  was  wrought. 

Before  Christ  died  on  the  cross  He  first  lived  the  way  of 
the  cross.  When  He  became  man.  He  lived  the  life  of  love 
perfectly,  giving  Himself  completely  for  His  fellowman.  He 
identified  Himself  with  sinners,  though  not  with  their  sin. 
He  humbled  Himself.  He  assumed  the  role  of  a servant. 
He  renounced  all  revenge.  His  good  life  brought  the  op- 
position of  evil  men;  but  the  way  of  love  and  nonresistance 
left  no  room  for  retaliation.  He  declined  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  of  evil  men.  Thus  He  bore  the  sins  of  men  both  in  life 
and  in  death  on  the  cross. 

Christ  came  to  redeem  sinners  and  He  did  it  by  way  of  the 
cross:  the  cross  life  of  love  and  non  resistance,  and  the  cross 
death  on  Calvary.  This  in  turn  becomes  the  way  for  the 
Christian  who  has  been  redeemed  and  reconciled  to  God. 

To  this  we  have  been  called,  because  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps. 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  a Christian?  To  be  a Christian 
means  to  enter  into  the  same  experience  with  Christ,  pre- 
senting our  bodies,  our  entire  personality  that  is,  as  a living 
sacrifice  for  the  cause  for  which  Christ  died. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  cross.  This  is  the  nonresistant  way 
by  which  our  atonement  was  achieved.  This  is  the  gospel. 

(Next  week:  What  must  be  our  attitude  toward  and  our 
relationship  with  the  partial  gospeler?) 
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By  Lewis  E.  Strite 


How  Do  You  Respond? 


The  world  has  had  a bad  year.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  attempt  to  summarize  how  bad  it 
has  been  without  sounding  like  a prophet  of 
doom.  But  you  know  the  facts  well.  Famine 
stalks  the  hopes  of  millions  of  Asian  people. 
The  Vietnam  scene  is  more  tragic  than  our 
imaginations  can  embrace. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  have  grown  to 
immense  proportions.  Through  the  further 
breakdown  of  the  family  and  the  cave-in  of 
morals,  our  civilization  seems  to  have  lost  its 
way,  skidding  out  of  control  toward  chaos. 

The  world’s  needs  have  escalated  swiftly. 
The  “despair  of  unfulfilled  hopes”  is  spread- 
ing unchecked.  Spiritual  poverty  is  apparent 
everywhere,  for  which  the  only  remedy  is 
the  good  news  of  new  life  through  Christ. 

In  the  face  of  these  needs,  the  church’s 
mission  is  urgently  important.  This  mission 
calls  for  manpower  and  money  in  substantial 
quantities.  Mennonites  have  both. 

CBS  News  verified  this  in  the  30-minute 
documentary  on  Mennonites.  The  film  re- 
flected what  the  news  crew  saw:  an  indus- 
trious people  reaching  for  middle-class  in- 
come and  security,  and  a people  finding 
their  mission  in  changing  ways. 

Do  these  contradict  each  other?  Do  the 
goals  of  mission  and  middle-class  security 
seem  strange  to  see  together?  Obviously,  we 
are  making  progress  toward  the  one  goal. 
We  have  made  money,  attained  recognition 
culturally  and  educationally.  What  then  of 
our  mission? 

Unfortunately,  all  is  not  as  bright  for  1968 
in  fulfilling  our  mission  aims.  As  a church, 
at  the  Hesston  mission  meeting  eadier  this 


Christmas,  1967 

Dear  Folks, 

What  do  I cut  this  Christmas?  The  mission 
board  says  that  the  church  isn’t  giving 
enough  to  missions,  and  we  might  have  to 
cut  our  expenses  somewhere.  What  a Christ- 
mas. . . . 

What  do  we  cut  here?  Relief?  Do  I go  out 
and  tell  the  rest  of  our  workers  that  we  can’t 
expect  as  much  in  supplies  and  medicines? 
We  get  the  news  from  home  out  here,  re- 
member. We  hear  about  the  all-time  high  in 
car  sales,  that  Christmas  spending  this  year 
is  bigger  than  ever.  Affluent  America  is  hav- 
ing another  holiday  splurge! 

And  nobody  out  here  believes  for  a minute 
that  Mennonites  are  falling  behind  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  take-home  pay.  In  fact, 
isn’t  it  true  that  Mennonites  are  moving  up 


year,  we  decided  to  move  along  with  rising 
income  and  rising  opportunity.  We  cautiously 
determined  to  increase  our  dollars  for  mis- 
sions in  order  to  be  realistic  in  support  of 
expanding  program. 

The  result?  In  spite  of  our  sharing  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  land,  we 
have  set  no  more  money  aside  for  missions. 
Not  even  one  percent,  let  alone  the  cautious 
increase  of  5 percent  suggested  at  Hesston. 

And  so,  present  mission  commitments  must 
give  ground.  Instead  of  gaining  momentum, 
the  church’s  outreach  must  not  reach  out 
quite  so  far. 

Mission  and  middle-class  prosperity — per- 
haps these  two  seemingly  contradictory  bed- 
fellows— are  not  irreconcilable.  Consider 
this:  Is  it  not  possible  that  God  has  endowed 
us  bountifully  for  His  mission?  that  He  has 
given  us  resources,  “good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  running  over,”  so 
that  a vigorous  mission  activity  can  go  on 
and  grow? 

God  has  gifted  us  for  a purpose.  In  that 
sense  we  are  on  His  team,  a winning  team. 
He  has  determined  to  build  His  church,  to 
thrust  His  gospel  into  the  world  “to  heal  the 
brokenhearted,  to  set  free  the  oppressed. 
This  is  our  mission,  our  co-mission,  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

“Dedication”  and  “commitment”  may  be 
over-exercised  words,  yet  can  there  be  any 
better  terms  to  describe  our  response  to  the 
grace  of  God?  He  provides  vitality,  inspira- 
tion, and  overflowing  abundance.  We  provide 
response.  “Yes,  Lord,  here  I am,  use  me.” 

Our  General  Mission  Board  is  in  a dilemma. 


the  ladder  financially?  Yet  we  re  cutting  pro- 
gram. It  doesn’t  make  sense. 

What  do  we  ax?  Literature  program?  Our 
radio  broadcasts?  Last  year  four  new  study 
groups  began  in  homes  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  church,  and  they  started  from  the 
broadcasts.  Our  home  Bible  study  courses  are 
running  higher  than  ever  too  this  year.  I’d 
hate  to  see  us  pull  back  on  these. 

Inner  city  work — is  that  what  we  chop? 
Every  time  I walk  the  streets  near  our  cen- 
ter, and  see  the  poverty  and  the  young  peo- 
ple growing  up  dead,  I think  about  Is.  3:14, 
15:  “The  Lord  enters  into  judgment  with  the 
elders  and  princes  of  his  people: 

‘It  is  you  who  have  devoured  the  vine- 
yard, the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses. 
What  do  you  mean  by  crushing  my  people, 
by  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor?'  days  the 


Jesus  Christ  has  said  “go.”  The  world  in 
need  has  cried,  "Come.”  But  the  available 
money  in  mission  offerings  says,  “Stay  put. 
We  cannot  afford  to  respond.  ” 

Our  General  Mission  Board  is  in  a serious 
bind,  with  more  work  than  it  knows  how  to 
accomplish — in  missionary  support,  VS,  re- 
lief, inner  city  work,  health  services,  Latin- 
American  evangelism,  mass  communications, 
Japan  church  building,  CPS,  European  mis- 
sions— name  it,  and  somewhere  someone  is 
attempting  to  fulfill  God’s  call  and  man’s 
need. 

Not  only  does  our  General  Mission  Board 
have  this  dilemma.  Other  agencies  of  the 
church  are  experiencing  contribution  prob- 
lems too.  Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  with  our 
rising  incomes  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  our 
needy  world  is  crying  for  money  ? 

What  is  God  calling  us  to  do?  As  a brother- 
hood we  have  set  a target  of  $31.50  per 
member  to  support  our  General  Mission 
Board  s work  at  hand.  Other  agencies  have 
set  other  requests.  Would  you  be  ready  to 
take  another  prayerful  look  at  this — and  in- 
crease your  support  before  the  year  ends? 

Is  God  asking  you  to  help  meet  our  target 
for  missions?  Or  even  to  go  beyond  what 
seems  to  be  your  share  in  order  to  average 
out  for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not?  Will 
1968  be  a better  year  for  someone,  some- 
where, because  you  took  this  seriously? 

Special  year-end  contributions  for  the 
General  Mission  Board  may  be  sent  to  David 
Leatherman,  Treasurer,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

How  do  you  respond? 


By  James  Fairfield 

Lord  God  of  hosts.”  If  this  Scripture  has  any 
meaning  today,  it  has  to  be  pointing  straight 
at  us,  at  today’s  prosperous  Christians. 

So  this  is  Christmas,  1967.  I wonder  if  it 
isn’t  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  church. 
Isn’t  this  how  it  will  happen — first  our  mis- 
sion consciousness  wastes  away,  then  our 
mission  itself?  And  gradually  the  light  goes 
out? 

Sorry  to  be  so  gloomy.  I guess  I’m  just  re- 
acting to  bad  news  from  home.  Isn’t  there 
a chance  we  could  be  wrong?  Isn’t  there 
still  time  left,  and  money  enough  to  at  least 
meet  our  needs  this  year? 

Maybe  the  church  could  talk  up  a special 
“ Christmas  check  for  missions.”  It  would  be 
a start. 

Youis  in  Christ, 
Missionary  Mike 


Letter  to  the  Folks  Back  Home 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Vietnam  Missionaries  State 
Position  on  War 


Seminar  a Unique  Experience 


After  almost  two  years  of  planning,  the 
Evangelicals  in  Social  Action  Peace  Witness 
Seminar  became  a reality  on  November  30, 
December  1,  2,  on  the  campus  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

The  idea  was  first  proposed  by  Edgar  Metz- 
ler,  then  secretary  of  MCC  Peace  Section; 
and  was  later  brought  to  reality  through  the 
planning  of  Ivan  Kauffman,  who  succeeded 
Metzler,  and  Myron  Augsburger,  president  of 
EMC.  The  seminar  was  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  MCC  Peace  Section  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  Financing  of  the  project  was 
made  possible  by  a grant  from  Schowalter 
Foundation. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  seminar  was: 
To  examine  together  the  biblical  teaching  on 
the  Christian  peace  witness  and  to  hold  con- 
versation between  those  who  have  under- 
stood this  to  require  a complete  nonresist- 
ance and  those  who  understand  that  there 
are  times  when  the  Christian  may  or  must 
take  part  in  warfare. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  about  eight- 
een men  representing  the  constituent  groups 
of  MCC  and  to  as  many  representatives  of 
other  evangelical  fellowships.  Most  of  the  in- 
vitees responded  favorably  and  were  pres- 
ent for  the  seminar.  A sidelight  to  the  con- 
ference was  provided  by  the  snowstorm 
which  blanketed  the  East  on  the  opening  day 
and  snarled  travel  plans  for  a number  of  the 
participants. 

In  the  conference  of  seven  sessions,  seven 
papers  dealing  with  pertinent  aspects  of  the 


India  Receives  Used  Clothing 

Six  hundred  bales  of  used  clothing  have 
arrived  in  Bombay  and  Madras,  India,  from 
the  United  States  for  distribution.  . . 

A gift  from  North  American  Protestants, 
the  clothing  will  be  distributed  through  244 
centers,  including  hospitals,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  social  welfare  departments.  The 
gift  consists  of  light  clothing  for  men,  women, 
children,  and  infants. 

The  Committee  on  Relief  and  Gift  Supplies 
(CORAGS)  of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  India  distributed  $437,000  worth  of  clothing 
during  the  period  July  1966  to  June  1967. 

The  clothing  came  from  U.S.  church-related 
organizations  such  as  Church  World  Service, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Recently,  the  MCC 
(Canada)  also  sent  10,000  cases  of  canned 
meat  which  was  distributed  among  15  insti- 
tutions serving  lepers. 


issue  were  presented.  There  were  respond- 
ents to  each  paper  and  time  for  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues. 

On  the  part  of  the  Mennonites  who  plan- 
ned the  seminar  there  was  a desire  to  share 
in  discussion  of  the  peace  witness  with  a seg- 
ment of  the  Christian  community  with  which 
we  had  previously  held  little  conversation  on 
this  particular  issue.  This  lack  of  conversa- 
tion was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  im- 
pression that  this  group  was  generally  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  the  war  effort.  Sec- 
ond was  the  desire  to  know  how  our  peace 
testimony  was  understood  and  interpreted  by 
others,  and  third,  to  share  with  those  fellow 
Christians  with  whom  we  are  agreed  in 
many  things  a searching  together  for  the  bib- 
lical answers  on  the  peace  issue.  Those  who 
were  invited  from  other  communions  re- 
sponded in  kind  to  this  opportunity  of  mutual 
challenge  and  searching. 

Those  who  shared  the  seminar  were 
unanimous  in  their  agreement  that  it  was  a 
unique  and  wholesome  experience.  There 
was  disagreement  to  be  sure,  but  frankness 
and  honesty  of  discussion,  mutual  respect,  a 
sense  of  searching,  and  a willingness  on  the 
part  of  all  to  admit  that  no  one  had  all  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions.  Discussion  in 
this  particular  group  highlighted  two  alterna- 
tives— if  the  absolutist  position  is  open  to 
the  criticism  of  an  unrealistic  withdrawal 
from  community  responsibility,  the  position  ol 
accommodation  to  military  service  presents 
the  contradiction  of  placing  one  part  of  a 
man’s  life  as  standing  outside  of  obedience  to 
Christ,  a duty  which  must  be  done  on  exis- 
tential considerations. 

Since  the  conference  had  been  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a maximum  of  free- 
dom in  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  formulate  a 
statement  representing  the  conclusions  of  the 
group,  as  such  would  be  premature  and 
might  inhibit  future  discussion.  There  was 
by  common  consent  an  expression  of  devotion 
to  the  Scripture  as  the  authoritative  Word  of 
God,  a mutual  desire  to  find  the  biblical  solu- 
tion to  the  issues  at  hand,  and  a mutual  re- 
spect for  honest  conviction. 

Someone  raised  the  question.  Did  any- 
thing happen  at  this  conference?  Did  anyone 
change  camps?  Probably  no  one  changed 
camps.  But  there  was  a strong  sentiment  of, 
“Let  no  one  say  that  nothing  happened.  It 
was  a wholesome  experience  and  there  was 
agreement  that  there  should  be  other  such 
meetings  in  the  future  to  discuss  this  or  re- 
lated issues. 


In  the  missionary  work  in  Saigon  we 
know  that  often  we  are  misunderstood.  Teach- 
ing English,  operating  a clinic,  running  an 
elementary  school,  and  most  seriously,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  often  are  seen  as  another  arm 
of  the  larger  American  effort. 

In  my  words  here  is  the  response  our  Viet- 
namese student  evangelist  got  to  his  witness 
one  day:  “Go  away;  you  too  are  only  a part 
of  America’s  plan  to  take  over  our  country.” 

This  past  month  we  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  in  the  “garden”  praying  over  this  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  that  we  must 
speak  up  and  state  our  comcerns  in  a clear 
way  to  those  among  whom  we  live  and  work. 
We  are  using  the  following  statement: 

Since  we  are  Christians  and  also  American 
citizens,  we  feel  it  is  imperative  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  to  make  the  following  statement 
to  our  Vietnamese  friends. 

We  have  come  to  Vietnam  to  share  our 
faith  in  Christ  and  to  demonstrate  God  s love 
and  concern  for  all  men.  We  are  sent  and 
supported  by  Christian  friends  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  America  to  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible. We  are  not  here  as  representatives 
of  any  government  or  government  agency. 

We  affirm  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  universal  and  should  not  be  identified  with 
any  particular  people  or  political  system.  We 
confess  that  Christianity  has  often  been  iden- 
tified with  Western  nations  and  their  inter- 
ests. We  recognize  that  many  people  are  re- 
jecting Christianity  because  of  this  association. 

Moreover,  we  affirm  that  the  dynamic  of 
Christ’s  way  is  love  that  is  willing  to  suffer 
rather  than  coerce.  We  confess  that  often 
Christianity  has  been  identified  with  the  use 
of  military  and  other  coercive  force.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  true  in  Vietnam  today. 

We  are  deeply  moved  by  the  tremendous 
suffering  and  grief  being  endured  by  many 
Vietnamese  people.  We  believe  that  the  mil- 
itary force  causing  most  of  this  hardship  is 
not  in  their  interest  and  cannot  solve  their 
problems. 

We  plead  and  pray  for  a change  of  heart 
and  methods. 

9 0 0 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  working.  On  Nov.  5 
five  new  believers  gave  witness  to  their  faith 
in  water  baptism.  There  are  those  who  are 
honest  enough  to  say,  “I  just  can’t  believe 
that”;  nevertheless  they  continue  to  study. 

Our  mission  family  met  for  prayer  during 
the  inauguration  of  President  Thieu.  Fellow- 
ship together  with  God  and  with  committed 
colleagues  works  miracles! 

Dr.  Marilyn  Strayer  of  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  is  using  the  Mennonite  Center  to 
treat  50  to  60  community  residents  twice 
weekly.  Nurse  Rachel  Metzler  is  giving  some 
of  her  free  time  to  help  out  in  a free  clinic 
near  her  home. — Luke  Beidler. 
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SEAmen  Tackle  Jobs 

The  first  five  participants  in  the  newly 
formed  Service  Education  Abroad  program 
(SEA)  have  recently  completed  their  initial 
studies  at  the  Free  University  of  the  Congo 
and  have  begun  their  actual  work  assign- 
ments under  the  MCC  Congo  Pax  program. 

All  five  men  were  assigned  to  different 
projects  ranging  from  teaching  youth  to  con- 
struction. Henry  Gleason,  John  Pannabecker, 
Lloyd  Lock,  Larry  Rempel,  and  Thomas 
Fleming  are  the  first  SEAmen  in  MCC’s  his- 
tory. 

They  have  responded  positively  to  the 
prescribed  study-service  program.  Panna- 
becker writes  that  his  assignment  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  others  are  tackling 
their  tasks  with  vigor  and  determination, 
says  MCC  Congo  director  John  Gaeddert. 

Before  commencing  with  the  service  pro- 
gram, the  five  men  had  a chance  to  evaluate 
their  first  period  of  study.  One  course  on  Af- 
rican cultures,  another  dealing  with  the  Con- 


golese viewpoint  on  African  affairs,  and  a 
third  on  African  history  comprised  their  ini- 
tial study. 

The  men  will  return  to  their  classes  in 
September  1968  for  three  weeks  before  be- 
ginning their  second  work  assignment,  also 
close  to  a year’s  duration.  In  August  1969 
they  will  be  allowed  approximately  two 
weeks  to  complete  their  independent  study  be- 
fore their  flight  back  to  North  America. 

The  SEA  program  is  operated  conjointly  by 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges  (CMC)  in  co- 
operation with  the  Universite  Libre  du  Con- 
go (Free  University  of  the  Congo). 

During  the  26-month  program,  the  stu- 
dents may  earn  up  to  one  full  year  of  col- 
lege credit  and  also  fulfill  their  Selective 
Service  requirements  for  alternate  service. 

The  program  is  open  to  any  man  or  wom- 
an enrolled  in  a Mennonite  or  Brethren  col- 
lege with  at  least  one  year  of  college  and  a 
French  competency  equivalent  to  one  year 
of  college  French. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Henry  Yoder  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  deacon  at  the  Sharon  Church,  Elida,  Ohio, 
Nov.  16.  Valentine  Nafziger  and  Andrew 
Stutzman  officiated. 

Change  of  address:  Valentine  Nafziger 

from  Milverton  to  Millbank,  Ont.  Tele.: 
519  595-4038.  Henry  Wyse  from  Chicago, 
III.,  to  208  E.  Williams,  Archbold,  Ohio 
43502.  Charles  Shenk  to  Tottori  10,  Kushiro 
Shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  C.  F.  Yake  from 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  to  3710  Iroquois  Ave.,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  33580. 

New  members  by  baptism:  ten  at  Filer, 
Idaho;  one  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio;  six  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Salem,  Waldron,  Mich. 

William  Hallman  related  from  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  that  at  recent  meetings  13  per- 
sons made  first-time  decisions  for  Christ.  He 
said  that  the  average  attendance  was  three 
times  the  usual  Sunday  number. 

Larry  Bardell,  VS-er  in  Santa  Rosa,  Ar- 
gentina, wrote,  “My  work  becomes  more  and 
more  enjoyable  as  I become  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  language  and  culture,  and 
as  I learn  to  know  more  and  more  friends. 

“I  hope  some  plans  can  be  made  to  have 
this  program,  under  which  I am  serving,  con- 
tinued. The  experience  is  invaluable  for  a 
young  man  or  young  couple  contemplating 
future  mission  service."  Bardell  is  supported 
in  a one-year  internship  by  the  Freeport, 
III.,  Mennonite  Church. 

Mary  Jane  Brenneman  arrived  home  from 
Woodstock  School  (India)  on  Dec.  2.  She  is 
residing  at  Route  1,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  while 
on  furlough. 

Glenn  and  Dorcas  Martzall,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  left  the  U.S.  on  Nov.  29  for  a term  of 


service  as  bookkeeper-hostel  manager  couple 
in  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Dorothy  Sensenig,  Lititz,  Pa.,  was  ap- 
pointed in  November  for  a three-year  mis- 
sion associates  term  as  nurse  in  Ethiopia. 

Dorothy  Sauder,  Manheim,  Pa.  arrived  at 
Pine  Grove  Academy,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, Nov.  29,  for  a two-year  mission  asso- 
ciates term  as  cook. 

Abram  and  Joanne  Godshall,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  were  appointed  to  a three-year 
term  as  houseparents  couple  at  Rosslyn 
Academy,  Nairobi.  Lois  Keener  will  now  be 
able  to  devote  more  time  to  her  duties  as 
teacher-principal  at  Rosslyn  Academy.  Clar- 
ence Keener  will  work  with  Godshall  in 
building-maintenance.  The  Godshalls  are 
scheduled  to  leave  for  their  assignment  in 
early  February  1968. 

James  and  Beatrice  Hess  were  reappoint- 
ed to  missionary  service  in  Honduras,  sched- 
uled to  depart  in  January. 

Bertha  Beachy  and  Fae  Miller  were  re- 
appointed to  three-year  terms  in  Somalia, 
outgoing  in  January.  Miss  Beachy  will  be 
bookstore  manager  in  Mogadiscio,  and  Miss 
Miller  will  serve  as  missionary  nurse. 

The  Nevin  Kravbill  family  and  Mary 
Hamish  arrived  home  on  furlough  from 
Tanzania  on  Dec.  3.  The  Kravbill  address  is 
1531  Manheim  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa  17601. 
Miss  Harnish’s  address  is  1918  Willow  Street 
Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

Roy  Bauman  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  MCC  material  aid  center  at  Yarrow, 
B.C.  The  resignation  will  be  effective  July 
1968.  MCC  is  now  soliciting  applications  for 
this  position. 


The  Canadian  Interfaith  Conference, 

which  was  organized  in  1965  to  plan  appro- 
priate religious  observances  and  special 
projects  for  the  Centennial,  has  been  dis- 
solved. J.  M.  Klassen  represented  the  Men- 
nonites  of  Canada.  The  conference  repre- 
sented 35  faiths  ranging  from  Hindus,  Bud- 
dhists, Muslims,  and  Bahais  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  were  the 
only  group  who  did  not  cooperate  with  the 
conference. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  South- 
west Mennonite  Conference  and  the  Pacific 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  to  begin  a Mennonite  church  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Donald  E.  Yoder  (pastor  of 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church)  of  Phoenix  and 
Glen  Habegger  of  Eloy  are  working  together 
on  this  project. 

All  Mennonites  who  live  in  Tucson  or  are 
winter  visitors  in  the  city  are  welcome  to 
attend  the  Mennonite  fellowship  on  Decem- 
ber 31  at  3:00  p.m.  at  the  home  of  Darrell 
Janzen,  625  South  Rosemont  Ave.,  Tucson. 

Nurses  Needed:  Several  RN's  and  LPN’s 
are  needed  to  replace  personnel  returning  to 
school  full  time  second  semester  to  complete 
BS  program.  Forty-three  ECF  beds,  50 
domiciliary  care,  located  on  edge  of  EMC 
campus.  Current  community  wages  and  bene- 
fits given.  Schedule  may  be  arranged  to  allow 
part-time  college  attendance.  Scenic  college 
community  with  social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  spiritual  opportunities.  Contact 
Director  of  Nursing  Service,  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Home,  1301  Edom  Road,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  22801. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Blank,  Irvin  D.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Heller),  Christi- 
ana, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sharyn 
Dawn,  Nov.  10,  1967. 

Detwiler.  Ellis  and  Caroline  (Moser),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Sue,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Eby,  John  W.  and  Joyce  (Rutt),  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Lamar,  Nov.  28,  1967. 

Hamsher,  Keith  and  Sharon  (Russel),  Lansing, 
III.,  first  child,  Michael  Keith,  Nov.  12,  1967. 

Horst,  Leonard  E.  and  Elsie  Mae  (Martin),  Hag- 
eistown,  Md.,  second  living  son,  Arlin  Lee,  Dec.  2; 
1967. 

Martin,  Daniel  E.  and  Elva  (Petre),  Smithsburg, 
Md.,  fifth  living  child,  fourth  daughter,  Charity  Lu- 
cille. (One  daughter  deceased. ) 

Moyer,  Donald  L.  and  Ellen  (Brunk),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Duane  Lee,  Nov.  24, 
1967 

Ramer,  Titus  M and  Anna  Marie  (Zimmer- 
man), New  Paris,  Ind.,  second  son,  Clyde  Wade, 
Nov.  6,  1967. 

Richer,  Lowell  and  Linda  (Beck),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  Lisa  Sue,  Nov.  22,  1967. 

Sharp,  Dennis  Wayne  and  Ruth  Ann  (Yoder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Darla  Joy,  Nov.  18, 
1967. 

Sherman,  Dana  G.  and  Ruth  (Eshleman),  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Robert,  Aug.  22,  1967. 

Slaubaugh,  Mervin  and  Barbara  (Miller),  Pitt, 
Minn.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer  Sue, 
Oct.  8,  1967. 
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Spory,  Ernest  Joseph  and  Lois  (Speigle),  Holl- 
sopple,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Ernestine  Jo, 
Nov.  19,  1967. 

Studer,  Gerald  and  Marilyn  (Kreider),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Maria  Anne,  bom  Oct.  2, 
1964;  received  for  adoption,  Oct.  18,  1967. 

Stutzman,  Jerry  and  Mary  (Schweitzer),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kurt  Allen,  Oct.  23,  1967. 

Swartzentruber,  Clayton  and  Margaret  (Risser), 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Ron  La- 
mar, Nov.  27,  1967. 

Yancey,  Clyde,  Jr.,  and  Charlene  (Birky),  My- 
akka  City,  Fla.,  first  child,  Steven  Allen,  Nov.  10, 
1967. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Benner — Click. — Kenneth  A.  Benner,  Fran- 
conia, Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Sherilyn  G.  Glick, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Harvey  Z. 
Stoltzfus,  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Derstine— Gehman. — Russell  L.  Derstine,  Fran- 
conia, Pa.,  and  Janet  Gehman,  Ottsville,  Pa.,  both 
of  Franconia  cong.,  by  Curtis  Bergey,  Nov.  11, 
1967. 

Eby — Brubaker. — John  Eby,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and 
Ella  Mae  Brubaker,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  both  of  Indian- 
town  cong.,  by  Lester  Martin,  Nov.  11,  1967. 

Good— Oswald. — Loren  Good,  Dewey  (111.) 
cong.,  and  Elaine  Oswald,  Shickley,  Neb.,  Salem 
cong.,  by  Lee  Schlegel,  assisted  by  Vemice  Begley, 
Nov.  25,  1967. 

Hostetler — Overholt. — Sam  Hostetler  and  Hel- 
en Overholt,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Palm  Grove 
cong.,  by  Orie  Kauffman,  Oct.  14,  1967. 

Martin — Slaubaugh. — -Nelson  Carl  Martin, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Vivian  Mae 
Slaubaugh,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by 
Tobias  Slaubaugh,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by 
Gerald  Martin,  Nov.  23,  1967. 

Martin — Weaver. — Eugene  Martin  and  Carol 
Weaver,  both  of  Hammer  Creek  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Lester  Martin,  Sept.  16,  1967. 

Miller — Martin.  — Larry  Miller,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Barbara  Ann 
Martin,  State  Line,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by 
Harvev  Musser  and  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Nov.  11, 
1967. 

Miller — Strite. — Lewis  H.  Miller,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Reiff’s  cong.,  and  Frances  Strite,  Clear 
Spring,  Md.,  Miller’s  cong.,  by  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
Nov.  25,  1967. 

Neer — Keim. — Richard  Earl  Neer,  Brentwood, 
Md.,  Oak  Grove  (West  Liberty,  Ohio)  cong.,  and 
Charlene  Joyce  Keim,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  Pigeon  Riv- 
er cong.,  by  Herbert  L.  Yoder,  Nov.  24,  1967. 

Pinto— Sauder. — Juan  A.  Pinto,  New  Holland, 
(Pa. ) Spanish  cong.,  and  Mildred  Sauder,  Goodville, 
Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Nov.  18, 
1967. 

Reimer — Clemmer. — George  E.  Reimer,  Meade, 
Kan.,  Emanuel  cong.,  and  Lois  Clemmer,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  A.  Miller,  Nov. 
25,  1967. 

Siegrist — Hamish. — Kenneth  L.  Siegrist,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Hamish,  Washington 
Boro,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Wit- 
mer,  Nov.  4,  1967. 

Snavely — Miller. — James  S.  Snavely,  Manheim 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Arlene  Miller,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin,  Nov.  25, 
1967. 

Wenger — Diener. — Jesse  Wenger  and  Ruth 
Diener,  both  of  Versailles,  Mo.,  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  by 
Allen  Zook,  Nov.  18,  1967. 

Zimmerman — Stouffer. — Shannon  Zimmerman, 
New  Oxford,  Pa.,  Mummasburg  cong.,  and  Miriam 
Stouffer,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  by 
Lester  Martin,  Sept.  23,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bender,  Melvin  W.,  son  of  Noah  S.  and  Magda- 
lena (Ruby)  Bender,  was  bom  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Jan.  21,  1907;  died  at  Strathroy  General  Hospital, 
Strathroy,  Ont.,  Nov.  17,  1967;  aged  60  y.  9 m. 
27  d.  On  Oct.  15,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  10  children 
(Grace — Mrs.  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber,  Elaine — 
Mrs.  Daniel  Zehr,  Mary — Mrs.  Robert  Johnston, 
Janice — Mrs.  Aden  Brubacher,  Doreen — Mrs.  Jerry 
Ropp,  Gerald,  John,  Darlene,  Cynthia,  and  George), 
14  grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Verda,  Mrs.  Reuben 
Gingerich,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Gingerich),  and  5 broth- 
ers (Reuben,  Elton,  Curtis,  Ervin,  and  Ezra).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Ray).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Naim  Church,  Nov.  20, 
with  Wilfred  Schlegel  and  Mel  Otterbein  officiating. 

Clemens,  Wellington  Nyce,  son  of  Garret  and 
Sallie  (Nyce)  Clemens,  was  bom  near  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1891;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1967;  aged  76  y.  9 m. 
8 d.  On  Nov.  23,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Moyer,  who  died  Mar.  25,  1960.  Surviving  are  one 
foster  son  (Harrison  Hackman),  3 grandchildren, 
and  4 sisters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  John  Ruth,  Mary — 
Mrs.  Jacob  Alderfer,  Fannie — Mrs.  Levi  Landis, 
and  Anna — Mrs.  Clarence  Freed).  One  sister  (Sal- 
lie)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  27,  with  Willis  Miller  and  Henry  Ruth 
officiating. 

Eby,  Eileen  Marie,  daughter  of  Isaac  K.  and 
Janet  L.  (Lynch)  Eby,  was  bom  at  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Mar.  26,  1958;  died  Oct.  7,  1967,  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  viral  encephalitis 
following  a 3-day  illness;  aged  9 y.  6 m.  11  d. 
Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  3 sisters  (Karen 
Jean,  Sandra  Louise,  and  Charlotte  Kay),  maternal 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Anna  M.  Lynch),  and  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Eby).  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Indiantown  Church, 
Oct.  11,  with  Isaac  Gehman,  Henry  Fox,  and  Les- 
ter Martin  officiating. 

Erb,  James  C.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Virginia 
(Christner)  Erb,  was  born  at  Flint,  Mich.,  July  23, 
1952;  died  near  his  home  in  Alden,  N.Y.,  as  a re- 
sult of  a gunshot  wound,  Nov.  23,  1967;  aged  15  y. 

4 m.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  sister 
(Sandra  Lee).  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  broth- 
er (Joseph,  Jr.),  and  his  maternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Christner).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Alden  Church. 

Heishman,  William  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  (Barbe)  Heishman,  was  bom  at  Wardens- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  May  2,  1887;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1967;  aged  80  y. 

5 m.  11  d.  In  March  1910,  he  was  married  to  Re- 
becca Landacre,  who  died  Aug.  12,  1926.  On  May 
10,  1924,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Crest 
Hill  Church,  Wardensville,  W.  Va.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Raymond,  Alma  Seitz,  and  Edgar).  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  Crest  Hill  Church,  Oct. 
17,  with  Harold  G.  Eshleman  and  Ward  Shank  of- 
ficiating. 

Hostetler,  Amanda  D.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Y. 
and  Mary  (Yoder)  Kurtz,  was  bom  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1897;  died  at  Sterling,  111.,  Sept.  2, 
1967;  aged  70  y.  1 d.  On  Nov.  30,  1916,  she  was 
married  to  John  Y.  Byler,  who  died  Sept.  21,  1944. 
On  Nov.  9,  1958,  she  was  married  to  John  L.  Hos- 
tetler, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  and 
one  daughter  (Willie,  Edna — Mrs.  Jesse  Zook,  Jon- 
athan, Pollard,  Irvin,  and  Martin),  2 stepsons  (Levi 
and  Roy),  3 stepdaughters  (Carrie — Mrs.  Dave 
Eash,  Ella  Mae — Mrs.  Warren  Long,  and  Elsie — 
Mrs.  Roy  J.  Headings),  23  grandchildren,  21  step- 
grandchildren,  9 step-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John  E.).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Harvey  and  Leroy),  3 sisters,  2 brothers,  one 


granddaughter,  and  one  stepgrandson.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Fairfield  Amish  Church,  Tampico, 
111.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Locust 
Grove  Church,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Jantz,  Emil  M.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Susanna  (Red- 
ger)  Jantz,  was  born  in  McPherson  Co.,  Kan.,  Sept. 
12,  1884;  died  at  Bethel  Hospital,  Newton,  Kan., 
of  heart  failure,  Nov.  10,  1967;  aged  83  y.  1 m. 
28  d.  On  Feb.  21,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
J.  Holdeman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Milferd,  Winston,  Kerwin,  Floris — Mrs. 
Ivan  Miller,  and  Beryl — Mrs.  Paul  Isaak)  and  2 
brothers  (Ezra  and  Jonas).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Hesston  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  13,  with  Peter  B.  Wiebe  and  James 
Horsch  officiating;  interment  in  Meridian  Ceme- 
tery. 

Jenkins,  Mary  Adda,  daughter  of  Henry  T.  and 
Sarah  (Hall)  Lett,  was  bom  in  Camden  Co.,  Mo., 
Jan.  4,  1889;  died  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Nov.  23, 
1967;  aged  78  y.  10  m.  19  d.  She  was  married  to 
William  H.  Jenkins,  who  died  May  12,  1955.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Glen  and  Clarence),  2 daughters 
(Mrs  Hazel  Bames  and  Mrs.  Opal  Brown),  6 grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mis.  William  Beard).  A son  (Donald  Wayne)  and 
an  infant  daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Mt.  Zion  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Kid  well  Funeral  Home,  Nov. 

25,  with  Allen  Zook  and  Leroy  Gingerich  officiat- 
ing. 

Lehman,  Anna  R.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Emma  (Rhinhart)  Hess,  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1887; 
died  at  her  home  in  Millersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  18, 
1967,  on  her  80th  birthday.  On  Feb.  22,  1911,  she 
was  married  to  Walter  S.  Lehman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Milton  H.,  John  D., 
Robert  N.,  and  Roy  M ),  4 daughters  (Dorothy — 
Mrs.  Henry  Gish,  Anna  Lois — Mrs.  Emery  Miller, 
Betty — Mrs.  Christ  Hostetter,  and  Gladys — Mrs. 
Harold  Gehman),  24  grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Aaron  and  Henry),  and  one 
sister  (Emma — Mrs.  Ira  C.  Herr).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Millersville  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Nov.  22,  with  Abram  Charies  and 
Herbert  Fisher  officiating. 

Lehman,  Milo,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
(Weaver)  Lehman,  was  bom  in  Osceola  Co.,  Iowa; 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Myerstown,  Pa.,  Oct. 

26,  1967;  aged  70  y.  He  was  married  to  Anna 
Geibel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Arthur),  6 daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Isaac  Lentz, 
Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Elmer  Ressler,  Eleanor — Mrs. 
Paul  Horst,  Lillian — Mrs.  Luke  Kurtz,  Esther — 
Mrs.  Ivan  Wiler,  and  Emma — Mrs.  Phares  Huber), 
49  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  4 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  John  Gingrich,  Mrs.  Amos  Brubaker,  Mrs. 
Clyde  Sadler,  and  Mrs.  Norman  High).  He  was 
bishop  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  Weaverland 
Conference.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1944,  serving  23  years.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Fairview  Church,  near  Myerstown,  Oct.  30. 

Lewis,  Erma,  daughter  of  Orange  and  Lydia 
(VanBuren)  Backus,  was  bom  in  Marion  Twp., 
Apr.  20,  1895;  died  at  McPherson  Health  Center, 
Howell,  Mich.,  Nov.  23,  1967;  aged  72  y.  7 m.  3 d. 
On  Dec.  4,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Leon  Lewis, 
who  died  Mar.  20,  1930.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (War- 
ren C.  and  Beryl  A.),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Lyla  Hol- 
lis), 4 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  4 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Mary  Hanson,  Mrs.  Winifred  McNeil, 
Mrs.  Analets  Clawson,  and  Mrs.  Lavisa  Flower), 
and  2 brothers  (Ronald  and  Hollis).  One  daughter 
(Rose  Ilene)  died  July  10,  1925.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Calvary  Church.  Irvin  C.  Yoder  offici- 
ated at  the  funeral  service. 

Miller,  Joe  A.,  son  of  Andy  J.  and  Katie  Hersh- 
berger) Miller,  was  bom  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  May 
16,  1929;  died  at  Beach  City,  Ohio,  as  a result  of 
a lift  tractor  upset,  Nov.  22,  1967;  aged  38  y.  6 m. 
6 d.  On  Oct.  16,  1955,  he  was  married  to  Amanda 
Beachy,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(James),  his  parents,  and  2 sisters  (Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Melvin  Wengerd  and  Tena — Mrs.  John  Miller). 
One  son  preceded  him  in  death  in  1958.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Church,  where  fu- 
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neral  services  were  held  Nov.  25,  with  Paul  R. 
Miller  and  Albert  C.  Slabach  officiating. 

Roth,  Sylvia  Mae,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Ka- 
tie (Mamer)  Troyer,  was  bom  in  Miami  Co.,  Ind., 
June  4,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Springfield 
(Ore.)  Hospital,  Nov.  8,  1967;  aged  40 y.  5 m.  4 d. 
On  June  14,  1952,  she  was  married  to  Alan  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Alan 
Jeff),  one  daughter  (Jill),  4 brothers  (Joel,  Willard, 
Omar,  and  Philip),  and  2 sisters  (Almeda — Mrs. 
Paul  Hooley  and  Miriam — Mis.  Bernard  Showal- 
ter).  She  was  a member  of  the  Springfield  Chris- 
tian Church.  Funeral  Services  were  neld  at  the 
Bums-Frederickson  Funeral  Home,  Nov.  11,  with 
Ray  Tuttle  and  Earl  Gibbs  officiating;  interment  in 
Lane  Memorial  Gardens. 

Stoltzfus,  Lydia  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Ma- 
linda  (Beiler)  Hartz,  was  bom  near  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1882;  died  at  Tel-Hai  Rest  Home, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1967;  aged  84  y.  10  m. 
14  d.  On  Jan.  17,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Syl- 
vanus  Stoltzfus,  who  died  Apr.  9,  1945.  Surviving 
are  6 children  (Ivan  H.,  Ada,  Ida,  Mrs.  Vema 
Yost,  Grant  M.,  and  Mahlon),  one  brother  (Amos), 
20  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Nov.  14,  with  Ira  Kurtz 
and  C.  J.  Kurtz  officiating. 

Yoder,  Angela  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Yoder,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  bom  Aug. 
11,  1959;  died  Nov.  19,  1967,  of  cystic  fibrosis; 
aged  8 y.  3 m.  8 d. 

Yoder,  Anna  C.,  daughter  of  Christian  C.  and 
Polly  (Plank)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Shelby  Co.,  111., 
Sept.  14,  1878;  died  at  Grace  Hospital,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Nov.  16,  1967;  aged  89  y.  2 m.  2 d.  On 
Feb.  5,  1899,  she  was  married  to  Cornelius  T.  Yo- 
der, who  died  in  Oct.  1900.  On  Feb.  10,  1904,  she 
was  married  to  Jacob  E.  Yoder,  who  died  Apr.  20, 
1954.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Tobias  C.,  Edwin,  and 
Moses),  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Bontrager,  Mrs. 
Orie  Troyer,  Mrs.  Paul  Schrock,  Mrs.  Morris  Bon- 
trager, and  Sarah),  one  brother  (Mose  P.),  2 sisters 
(Mis.  Susie  Miller  and  Mrs.  N.  E.  Miller),  34  grand- 
children, 54  great-grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
great-grandchild.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Yoder  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  19,  with  Harry  Diener  officiating,  assisted  by 
Andrew  Bontrager. 

Yoder,  Esther  Miller,  daughter  of  Peter  J.  and 
Catherine  (Brenneman)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Mc- 
Pherson Co.,  Kan.,  Mar.  15,  1883;  died  at  the 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  21,  1967; 
aged  84  y.  8 m.  6 d.  On  Sept.  23,  1923,  she  was 
married  to  Arthur  G.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 foster  children  (George  and  Gideon 
Yoder,  Willis  Reber,  and  Doris — Mrs.  Marion  Yo- 
der), 15  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Jake  and  Noab),  and  one  half  sister  (Ruth 
Miller).  She  was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  23,  with  John  Y.  Swartzendruber  and  Dean 
Swartzendruber  officiating;  interment  in  Upper 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lydiann,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Fan- 
nie (Yoder)  Bontrager,  was  bom  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  July  2,  1900;  died  at  Grace  Hospital,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  Nov.  9,  1967;  aged  67  y.  4 m.  7 d. 
On  Dec.  24,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Enos  Yoder, 
who  died  Jan.  8,  1967.  Surviving  are  her  mother, 
4 daughteis  (Mrs.  Sylvia  Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  Kauff- 
man, Mrs.  Elnora  Bitler,  and  Mrs.  Doris  Simpson), 
2 sons  (Melvin  F.  and  Homer),  2 brothers  (Wm.  E. 
and  Paul),  7 sisters  (Mrs.  Jerry  J.  Bontrager,  Mrs. 
Jerry  M.  Yoder,  Mrs.  Harvey  Schrock,  Mrs.  Alpha 
Kauffman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller.  Mrs.  Samuel  Bon- 
trager, and  Mrs.  Roy  Stutzman),  and  21  grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Yoder  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  11,  with 
Edward  Yutzy  and  Andrew  Bontrager  officiating. 

Yutzy,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Edward  S.  and  Sar- 
ah (Troyer)  Scbrock,  was  bom  at  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Apr.  29,  1885;  died  at  Grace  Hospital,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  Nov.  23,  1967;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  24  d. 
On  Jan.  31,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  M. 
Yutzy,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ed- 


ward J.  and  Paul  A.),  2 daughteis  (Mrs.  Edward 
Roth  and  Mary),  one  sister  (Mrs.  J.  S.  Troyer),  3 
brothers  (Ervin,  Edward,  and  Tobe  E.),  21  grand- 
children, and  28  great-grandchildren.  One  son  and 
one  daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Yoder  Church,  where  memorial  serv- 
ices were  held  Nov.  24,  with  Harry  A.  Diener  and 
Gideon  G.  Yoder  officiating. 

Ziegler,  Sallie  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Liz- 
zie (Landis)  Clemens,  was  bom  in  Lower  Salford 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  10,  1897;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1967;  aged  70  y.  4 


m.  23  d On  Sept.  25,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Raymond  H.  Ziegler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Arlene,  Mary  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Moyer),  4 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Rein  L., 
George  L.,  and  Samuel  L. ),  and  7 sisters  (Lavina — 
Mrs.  William  Delp,  Mrs.  Katie  Hagey,  Lizzie — Mrs. 
Edwin  Nyce,  Naomi — Mrs.  Paul  Ruth,  Eva — Mrs. 
Paul  Delp,  Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Alderfer,  and  Cora — 
Mrs.  Linneaus  Kulp).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  6,  with  Henry  Ruth  and  Willis  Miller  officiat- 
ing. 


Items  and  Comments 


Conservative  Protestant  teenagers  want 
their  churches  to  give  them  more  counsel  on 
sex  problems,  more  information  on  vocational 
opportunities,  and  more  instruction  on  mar- 
riage preparation. 

This  was  revealed  in  a survey  of  2,646 
young  people  from  197  congregations  repre- 
senting almost  46  evangelical  denominations, 
it  was  reported  in  Minneapolis  to  the  Na- 
tional Sunday  School  Convention. 

A majority  of  the  teenagers  represented  in 
what  was  described  as  a scientific  sampling 
would  also  like  guidance  from  their  churches 
on  parent-teen  conflicts,  help  on  managing 
time  and  money  and  instruction  in  church 
history. 

The  directors  of  the  survey.  Dr.  Roy  B. 
Zuck  and  Rev.  Gene  Getz,  said  that  making 
a happy  marriage  and  gaining  a college  edu- 
cation are  two  goals  that  currently  occupy  a 
majority  of  the  high-school-age  youth  sur- 
veyed. 

Purpose  of  the  four-year  research  project, 
they  explained,  was  to  discover  the  problems, 
doubts,  morals,  life  goals  and  values,  voca- 
tional plans,  and  religious  activities  of  today’s 
evangelical  Christian  teenagers  in  the 
14-to-19-age  category. 

The  survey  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Sunday  School  Association,  an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

Results  indicated  that  moral  standards  of 
professing  Christian  youth  rate  high,  the 
directors  said. 

The  great  majority  of  those  surveyed, 
they  said,  do  not  approve  of  teens  swearing, 
lying,  cheating,  gossiping,  having  premarital 
sexual  intercourse,  reading  lewd  literature, 
drinking,  breaking  speed  limits,  and  telling 
off-color  jokes. 

Other  findings  included: 

— Three  fourths  of  the  youths  would  not 
object  to  living  in  a racially  integrated  neigh- 
borhood. 

— A majority  oppose  interracial  marriages. 

— Forty-six  percent  favor  capital  punish- 
ment for  major  crimes. 

— Almost  two  thirds  of  the  teenagers  are 
A or  B students  and  80  percent  of  them  plan 
a college  education. 

— Although  few  evangelical  youths  have 
complaints  about  their  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, many  are  concerned  about  the  “hypoc- 


risy” of  adults  in  church. 

— One  out  of  every  10  teenagers  plans  to 
pursue  a church-related  vocation — either  as 
a missionary  or  a pastor. 

« o o 

Christianity  is  no  longer  a major  force  in 
Europe,  a Seventh-day  Adventist  European 
executive  said  at  the  denomination’s  annual 
Autumn  Council  in  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

“Europe  has  long  been  considered  the  bas- 
tion of  Christianity,”  observed  W.  Duncan 
Eva  of  London,  president  of  the  Adventists’ 
Northern  European  Division.  “It  was  in  her 
soil  that  the  gospel  took  deep  root  and 
grew.” 

But  today,  he  continued,  there  is  an 
“alarming  decline  of  interest  in  religion,” 
due  primarily  to  a “general  attitude  of 
hardened  paganism”  among  the  Europeans. 

Robert  H.  Pierson,  president  of  the  de- 
nomination, warned  2,000  church  leaders  at 
the  Autumn  Council  against  the  “new  mo- 
rality.” 

“We  are  living  in  a time  when  spiritual 
values  are  being  eroded  by  unbelief — an 
age  of  moral  relativism,”  he  said.  “Men  to- 
day— even  men  of  the  cloth — do  not  ask, 
‘Is  it  wrong?’  They  merely  ask,  ‘Is  it  mean- 
ingful?’ ” 

Instead  of  situation  ethics,  which  Mr.  Pier- 
son described  as  “a  rationalization  of  sin,” 
he  said  men  should  recover  a "new  experi- 
ence with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  His  royal  law. 

o o o 

A Japanese  Christian  theologian  declared 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  that  Asia  has  entered  “a 
post-religious  era”  which  is  developing  a 
new  type  of  man,  "the  secular  man  in  con- 
trast to  his  predecessors  who  were  pagans, 
Jews,  or  Christians.” 

Speaking  to  a Consultation  on  Mass  Media, 
Dr.  Yoshinobu  Kamuzawa  of  the  Tokyo  Union 
Theological  Seminary  said  that  the  only  way 
the  churches  can  reach  the  masses  of  secular 
men  is  through  mass  media. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  East 
Asia  Christian  Conference  and  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  12  nations. 

One  of  the  featured  speakers  was  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Parker,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Communication,  United  Church  of  Christ 
(U.S.A.). 
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“The  objective  of  Christian  communication 
is  not  to  tell  the  other  person  something  he 
needs  to  know,”  Dr.  Parker  said,  “but  to 
confront  him  with  himself  and  God,  so  he 
must  discover  the  truth.” 

The  American  churchman  sharply  criticized 
the  mass  media  industries  for  their  subser- 
vience to  “the  four  false  myths  of  hedonistic, 
mass-structured  society.’  These  he  listed  as: 

— “We  are  getting  better  and  better. 

— •“  Happiness  is  the  chief  objective  of  life. 

— “Man  is  basically  good. 

— “Ultimately,  material  things  are  every- 
thing.” 

o o © 

The  Arlington  Street  Unitarian-Universalist 
Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  the  scene  of  a 
dramatic  anti-Vietnam  War  protest  when 
some  67  college  students  set  fire  to  their 
draft  cards  from  the  flame  of  an  altar  candle 
and  214  others  gave  their  cards  to  clergymen 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  demonstration  was  part  of  a national 
movement  to  resist  the  U.S.  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act. 

Protestors  included  theological  students  and 
others  from  New  England  colleges  “who  can- 
not keep  faith  with  themselves  and  their 
religious  convictions”  without  taking  a stand 
against  the  draft  system. 
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If  I Could  Just  Start  Over! 

By  Donald  Blosser 


How  many  times  have  you  said  to  yourself,  “If  there  were 
just  some  way  that  I could  start  over!’’  How  many  times  do 
we  look  at  our  lives,  our  present  problems,  our  jobs,  our  re- 
lationships with  other  people,  even  our  walk  with  God,  and 
come  out  saying,  “If  only  I could  start  over!” 

Is  that  possible,  or  is  this  just  some  dream  world  left  for 
fairy  tales  and  romantic  movies?  Several  years  ago  I was 
holding  a series  of  Spiritual  Life-Renewal  meetings  in  a cer- 
tain area,  and  after  the  week  was  almost  finished  a young 
couple  came  and  asked  if  they  could  talk  with  me.  We  sat 
down  on  the  back  bench  after  everyone  else  had  left  and 
they  began  to  talk.  Their  problem  was  not  directly  spiritual, 
but  it  went  something  like  this: 

They  had  married  while  quite  young,  had  immediately  put 
their  two  incomes  together,  and  seeing  all  this  potential 
money,  had  bought  a new  car,  made  the  down  payment  on  a 
small  home,  and  were  all  set  to  really  enjoy  life.  The  young 
wife  soon  became  pregnant  and  had  to  leave  her  job;  so  the 
husband,  in  order  to  keep  the  budget  going,  had  to  take  a 
second  job  weekends,  which  meant  they  had  stopped  going  to 
church  with  any  regularity,  they  had  little  time  for  the  picnics 
and  vacations  they  had  often  talked  of,  and  they  had  barely 
enough  money  for  food  and  clothes. 

Before  long  the  wife  began  to  resent  having  to  stay  home 
and  wear  last  year’s  dresses.  The  husband  soon  began  to  re- 
sent his  wife  and  family  because  they  made  him  work  so  hard 
to  support  them,  and  then  they  didn’t  seem  to  appreciate 
what  he  did.  Life  for  them  was  just  a long,  hateful  drag. 

When  they  came  to  talk  with  me,  they  had  just  lost  their 
home  and  had  moved  into  a small  three-room  apartment. 
The  young  mother  really  felt  the  walls  closing  in  on  her  as 
she  had  just  discovered  she  was  pregnant  again.  As  they  re- 
lated their  story,  more  than  once  I heard  the  words  come 
out  rather  hopefully,  but  yet  without  hope — If  there  were 
just  some  way  that  we  could  start  over! 

This  has  a rather  biblical  ring  to  it,  for  it  is  precisely  what 
Nicodemus  said  to  Jesus  the  night  they  talked  on  the  rooftop. 
You  will  recall  that  Nicodemus  asked,  “How  is  it  possible  for 
a person  to  go  back  and  begin  life  all  over  again?” 

I think  it  is  legitimate  to  rephrase  this  question  to  say,  “Is 
it  possible  for  a person  my  age  to  become  significantly  differ- 
ent, and  to  find  a new  experience  in  life?”  We  tend  to  look 
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on  Nicodemus  as  a rather  ignorant  religious  leader  (at  least 
in  certain  areas),  but  how  many  Christians,  upon  reaching 
middle  age,  have  completely  given  up  the  idea  that  they 
could  possibly  be  different?  They  approach  the  new  year  say- 
ing, “I’m  not  going  to  make  any  new-year  resolutions.  I 
know  I can’t  keep  them,  and  I don’t  want  to  be  frustrated  all 
the  time  by  them.  You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.” 
What  these  people  are  really  saying  is  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  begin  life  again.  They  are  denying  the  possibility 
of  recovering  from  complete  financial  loss;  they  are  denying 
the  possibility  of  rebuilding  a tottering  marriage;  they  are 
denying  the  possibility  of  remaking  a grouchy,  self-centered, 
hot-tempered,  anxiety-ridden  life  into  a happy,  outgoing, 
generous,  pleasant  one. 

Some  Christians  have  too  much  idealism  for  themselves, 
while  others  obviously  do  not  have  enough.  But  frankly,  high 
or  low  ideals  and  goals  are  not  the  issue.  Healing  a broken 
marriage,  or  rebuilding  a bankrupt  business  is  not  the  basic 
problem.  The  real  question  is,  “Do  I believe  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  change  me,  and  am  I willing  to  be  changed?” 

The  biggest  problem  most  of  us  have  to  face  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  want  to  be  changed.  So  many  of 
us  have  become  so  used  to  being  the  way  we  are,  we  are 
actually  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  look  at  life 
through  different  eyes.  We  can  become  changed  persons  when 
we  believe  that  God  can  change  us,  and  when  we  open  our 
lives  to  God  so  that  He  can  do  it. 

But  a caution  needs  to  be  given:  Many  Christians  come  to 
God  and  show  Him  a page  or  two,  or  perhaps  even  a whole 
chapter  of  their  lives,  then  promptly  slam  the  book  shut  and 
put  it  back  on  the  shelf,  thinking  the  final  chapter  of  their 
lives  is  now  written. 

Conversion  can  be  compared  to  the  enlistment  in  the  army 
of  God,  but  then  discipleship  or  Christian  living  is  the 
mopping  up  action  that  needs  to  be  done  in  daily  life,  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  little  pockets  of  guerrilla  forces  in  my  life 
— some  of  which  I may  not  even  be  aware  of  right  now. 
Conversion  and  discipleship  could  be  compared  to  the  taking 
of  the  promised  land  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  writer  says 
there  that  they  “took”  the  promised  land,  but  years  later  we 
still  find  they  were  plagued  with  the  many  little  pockets  of 
Canaanite  resistance  that  kept  cropping  up. 

This  is  the  downfall  of  so  many  Christians;  they  think  that 
the  public  announcement  that  we  are  on  the  Lord’s  side 
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automatically  sends  all  the  forces  of  the  devil  fleeing  for 
cover,  when  actually  all  that  takes  place  is  that  they  have  to 
withdraw  and  regroup  for  a new  type  of  battle. 

I remember  vividly  the  first  scratch  I put  on  my  father’s 
car.  I hit  a dividing  post  in  a parking  lot,  and  the  crunch 
sounded  to  me  as  if  the  whole  side  of  the  car  was  being  torn 
off.  When  I got  home,  I parked  the  car  in  the  garage  and 
walked  away  without  looking  at  it.  For  three  days  I would 
not  go  around  to  that  side  of  the  car  and  I kept  wondering 
why  Dad  did  not  get  furious  at  me.  When  1 finally  got  up 
enough  nerve  to  tell  him  about  it,  his  response  was,  “Let’s 
take  a look.”  I was  literally  shaking  all  over  when  we  walked 
around  the  car,  and  there  I saw  it — a scratch  about  a foot 
long.  Dad  told  me  I would  have  to  pay  the  bill  to  fix  it,  but 
this  was  nothing  compared  to  the  three  days  of  agony  1 had 
just  been  through  because  I was  afraid  to  tell  him  about  it. 

Isn’t  this  the  way  we  are  with  God?  We  are  afraid  to  let 
Him  see  what  we  have  done,  and  we  are  often  afraid  to  look 
ourselves.  At  times  it  will  mean  paying  for  our  action,  but 
life  can  really  begin  only  when  we  start  by  telling  God  about 
ourselves. 

And  this  is  precisely  where  a new  beginning  in  life  must 
start — by  telling  God  about  ourselves,  how  we  have  failed 
with  what  He  has  given  us,  how  we  have  made  a mess  out 
of  things,  how  we  have  stubbornly  rebelled — only  then  can 
we  come  out  of  the  fog  into  the  clean  air  of  God’s  grace. 

Nicodemus  asks  a very  difficult  question — one  that  is  still 
bothering  people  today.  Is  it  really  possible  for  a person  like 
myself  to  start  life  all  over  again,  to  make  a contribution  to 
the  church  and  society,  to  enjoy  living,  to  look  forward  to 
tomorrow — is  it  really  possible  to  start  over? 

Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  undei  cover  of  darkness.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  the  Jewish  society;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  to  this  whole  thing  before  he  risked  all 
he  had  lived  for;  perhaps  he  was  just  naturally  cautious.  It 
might  be  that  this  is  how  you  will  want  to  begin.  Maybe  it 
would  be  easier  for  you  to  come  to  God  in  personal  secrecy.  I 
don’t  believe  God  will  object  to  that  beginning,  but  the  point 
is  that  at  some  time  in  your  life  you  must  reckon  seriously 
with  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  is  full  of  persons  who  have  de- 
clared financial  and  spiritual  bankruptcy  and  have  found  no 
peace.  The  world  is  also  full  of  people  who  have  prayed  and 
have  tried  to  change  their  lives,  but  without  ever  seriously 
considering  Jesus  Christ.  Scattered  throughout  the  world  are 
Christians  who  have  found  that  by  coming  to  discover  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  letting  His  life  and  what  He  said  be  their 
guidepost  in  life,  it  is  possible  to  begin  a new  existence. 

The  second  thing  that  Nicodemus  had  to  discover  is  also 
important  for  us.  Actually  Nicodemus  did  something  very  few 
of  us  have  the  nerve  to  do — admit  we  don’t  understand  or 
that  we  don’t  know.  It  is  so  tempting  to  hide  behind  a vague 
intellectual  cloak  and  keep  saying  yes — and  we  miss  the 
whole  point  of  what  Jesus  is  saying.  Nicodemus  could  have 
just  kept  nodding  yes,  but  he  never  would  have  found  out 
the  meaning  of  salvation  or  a new  birth.  But  the  point  is,  he 
was  honest  enough  to  admit  his  ignorance,  and  this  honesty 
was  a big  step  to  his  salvation.  Many  Christians  would  have 
to  admit  to  a good  bit  of  spiritual  bluffing  in  their  lives. 


Bruce  Larson  tells  the  story  of  sitting  in  a dining  hall  in 
the  South  and  having  a bowl  of  hominy  set  before  him. 
Never  having  eaten  hominy  before,  he  put  some  in  his  bowl, 
put  sugar  and  milk  on  it,  and  began  to  eat.  A person  across 
the  table  stared  and  then  asked  if  that  was  the  way  he  ate 
hominy.  Oh,  yes,  Bruce  replied,  we  used  to  eat  it  this  way 
all  the  time  back  on  the  farm — and  rather  than  admit  he 
didn’t  know  how  to  eat  hominy,  he  ate  it  with  sugar  and 
milk  for  several  weeks — and  almost  choked  on  every  spoon- 
ful. 

If  you  want  to  start  over  again,  you  have  to  clean  out  the 
comers  of  your  life  and  let  Christ  haul  away  the  garbage. 
You  need  to  run  the  risk  of  having  people  see  your  new 
strength  and  enthusiasm,  and  by  seeing  this,  compare  it  with 
how  you  used  to  be.  You  can’t  begin  life  over  again  if  you 
want  to  protect  your  past  history. 

A final  step  is  needed  in  the  process  of  beginning  over 
again.  While  Nicodemus  started  at  night,  later  in  life  he  made 
his  stand  known.  It  is  quite  similar  for  us  today.  We  can’t 
live  all  our  lives  in  darkness;  we  need  to  come  out  into  the 
open  and  share  our  pilgrimage  with  others.  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  Christian  needs  to  face  reality  and  say,  “My 
new  experience  in  life  is  going  to  mean  making  this  change; 
it  is  going  to  mean  doing  this  differently;  it  is  going  to  mean 
adding  this,  and  perhaps  subtracting  that  But  you  can’t  go 
on  just  wishing  you  were  different — you  have  to  begin  a 
course  of  action. 

What  about  the  young  couple  who  wanted  to  start  over? 
They  are  living  proof  that  you  can  start  over,  that  the  seri- 
ous including  of  God  in  your  life  can  make  a difference.  After 
our  talk,  they  decided  on  the  following  course  of  action:  they 
invited  several  of  their  close  friends  over  for  an  evening,  and 
their  little  three-room  apartment  was  packed  with  the  four 
couples  they  invited.  The  evening  was  spent  playing  games 
and  visiting,  and  then  before  going  home  they  told  the  group 
what  they  had  been  through,  that  they  felt  God  wanted  them 
to  start  over  again,  and  they  asked  the  group  if  they  would 
promise  to  stick  by  them  in  the  months  ahead  as  they  worked 
at  their  new  start.  The  result  was  that  one  couple  said,  “We 
will  promise  to  help  you,  if  you  will  in  turn  help  us,”  and 
they  shared  some  of  their  own  particular  problems  of  the 
past  months.  One  family  did  not  feel  they  could  join  the  little 
commitment  circle,  but  three  families  did. 

The  final  result  was  a renewing  of  relationship  with  the 
church,  which  gave  the  young  mother  a wider  circle  of  badly 
needed  friends  her  own  age.  The  couple  sold  their  rather  ex- 
pensive hardtop  car,  bought  a used  Ford,  and  managed  to  ad- 
just their  budget  to  move  into  a larger,  pleasanter,  yet  inex- 
pensive apartment. 

This  could  be  your  experience  also.  The  Bible  makes  it 
very  clear  that  you  can  start  over  if  you  are  willing  to  deal 
seriously  with  your  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ,  if  you  are 
willing  to  let  go  of  your  concern  for  past  reputation,  and  if 
you  are  willing  under  God’s  direction  to  launch  out  on  a 
course  of  action  and  stick  with  it. 

Jesus  told  Nicodemus  that  you  can  begin  again,  and  He 
would  tell  each  of  us  the  same  thing,  provided  we  are  willing 
to  listen.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


An  Aggressive  Tack 

The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  is 
getting  tooled  up  to  take  a much  more  aggressive  tack  in  con- 
gregational Christian  education.  A radical  new  organizational 
model  was  adopted  for  tentative  use  in  the  Commission’s 
work  with  congregations  and  conferences.  The  model  is  charac- 
terized with  flexibility,  mobility,  and  the  servant  stance.  It  is 
the  Commission’s  attempt  to  take  seriously  the  urgent  need 
to  provide  the  kind  of  undergirding  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  congregations  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  mobilize  for 
mission  in  a time  of  unusual  and  rapid  social  upheaval. 

MCCE  will  now  divide  its  program  and  ministries  under 
four  functional  areas.  This  will  replace  the  divisional  secre- 
tary, Sunday  school,  summer  Bible  school,  Christian  service 
training,  etc.,  approach. 

The  four  areas  are  entitled: 

1.  Interpretation  and  Promotion 

2.  Equipping  and  Training 

3.  Listening  and  Counsel 

4.  Experimentation  and  Research 

It  will  be  possible,  because  of  the  flexibility  built  into  the 
organizational  plan,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  congregations 
with  dispatch.  Priorities  can  be  shifted  quickly  when  a situa- 
tion demands  it.  An  example  of  how  this  is  already  working 
is  in  the  way  MCCE  along  with  other  agencies  of  the  church 
has  launched,  on  short  notice,  a program  of  youth-adult 
Peacemaker  Workshops  across  the  church  for  equipping  lead- 
ers in  the  use  of  the  second  quarter  1968  peace  materials. 

MCCE  will  improve  its  services  with  an  increased  staff  and 
by  the  use  of  task  forces  which  will  have  assignments  focused 
on  specific  projects.  District  conference  divisional  secretaries 
will  now  relate  directly  to  the  MCCE  staff. 

In  the  program  for  the  coming  year  are  items  such  as 
these: 

1.  Cooperation  in  a Consultation  on  Aging 

2.  A long-range  strategy  planning  seminar 

3.  A denominational  Christian  Education  Convention 

4.  Peacemaker  Workshops 

5.  Leadership  Training  Workshops  on  Learning  to  Work 
Together 

6.  A Summer  Bible  School  Superintendents’  Workshop 

7.  A Sex  Ethics  Seminar 

MCCE  is  working  with  the  Curriculum  Development  De- 
partment of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  developing: 

1.  New  preschool  materials 

2.  New  instruction  materials  for  church  members 

3.  A book  by  Paul  Lederach  on  “Rethinking  the  Teach- 
ing Ministry’’ 

4.  A Resource  Guide  for  congregational  planning 

5.  A new  congregational  life  series  of  five  lesson  studies 

— Arnold  W.  Cressman 


My  Prayer 

0 God, 

As  1 come  to  the  close 
Of  1967 

1 ask  forgiveness 
For  the  times 

1 coveted  Your  blessings 
More  than  You,  the  Blesser. 
Remove,  through  Christ, 

The  guilt  which  fastens  the  mind 
On  past  failures. 

Help  me  forget  those  things  behind 

And  press  forward 

To  know  more  and  more 

Why  You  created  and  called  me. 

Draw  near  so  that  daily 

You  may  be  more  real 

Than  my  own  flesh. 

Amen. 


San  Juan  Church 

“Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita  Metropolitana”  is  located  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  The  congregation  was  first  organized  in  March  1960  and 
the  first  auditorium  was  dedicated  in  May  1961.  The  present  building 
was  dedicated  Oct.  1,  1967.  Angel  Luis  Miranda  is  the  pastor.  Approxi- 
mately 140  are  in  attendance  at  Sunday  morning  services. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Collision  Course 


One  does  not  need  to  be  much  of  a prophet  or  alarmist 
today  to  see  that  we  are  in  for  some  serious  trouble.  We 
are  in  plenty  of  trouble  now,  and  unless  something  drastic 
is  done  in  the  near  future,  an  awful  fate  faces  the  nation 
and  the  church. 

Our  present  generation  goes  by  many  names:  the  per- 
missive generation,  the  promiscuous  generation,  the  now 
generation,  the  beatnik  generation,  and  the  hippi  generation, 
to  name  a few.  Many  additional  adjectives  could  be  added. 
Talk  about  “the  great  society  is  only  transcended  by  what 
the  “gutter  society”  is  saying  and  doing.  One  magazine  after 
the  other  describes  and  pictures  the  situation  with  a pre- 
ponderance of  illegitimate  and  erotic  sex.  One  of  the  ear- 
marks of  a decadent  society  is  its  complete  obsession  with  sex. 

Movie  films  severely  censored  only  a few  years  ago  now 
enjoy  a free  for  all.  Says  veteran  lawyer  Ephraim  London, 
expert  in  censorship,  “If  the  censorship  rules  of  1950  were  in 
effect  today,  two  out  of  every  three  films  shown  now  would 
be  banned.”  In  fact,  many  producers  themselves  are  saying 
how  surprised  they  are  at  the  unbelievable  rapid  change. 
Leaders  of  other  countries  complain  time  and  again  about  the 
American  sex  craze  which  infiltrates  their  own  countries  by 
films  and  literature. 

Pornography  is  today  circulated  and  promoted  with  little 
fear  of  prosecution.  Any  standards  which  might  stifle  in  any 
way  the  saturation  of  the  public  with  nudity,  sex  orgies,  and 
satanic  concepts  of  sex,  seem  shoved  aside.  The  conquests 
of  prostitutes  and  adulterers  are  celebrated  as  triumphs  in 
wit,  love,  and  comedy  which  conclude  pleasantly.  Thus 
“fools  make  a mock  of  sin.”  And  human  personality  is 
lowered  to  the  point  that  persons  are  mere  playthings. 

No  wonder  homes  are  breaking  and  young  people  are 
floundering.  Numerous  leaders  in  public  opinion  and  even 
religious  leaders  readily  allow  their  names  to  be  linked  with 
all  kinds  of  lewd  and  promiscuous  practices,  while  the  pro- 
moters of  pronographic  literature  and  makers  of  sex  apparel 
get  front-page  publicity. 

Billy  Graham  has  well  said,  “It  has  always  been  a mark 
of  decaying  civilizations  to  be  obsessed  with  sex.  . . . Our 
western  society  has  become  so  obsessed  with  sex  that  it 
seeps  from  all  the  pores  of  our  national  life.  . . . Sex  is 
front-page  copy  everywhere.” 

Mary  Quant,  mother  of  the  miniskirt,  is  free  to  say  that 
miniclothes  are  symbolic  of  those  who  seek  to  seduce  men. 
She  makes  it  clear  that  that  is  what  such  clothing  is  created 
to  do  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  normal  desire  of  women  in 
wearing  such  clothing. 

Well,  one  can’t  see  very  many  magazines  or  read  very 
much  without  sensing  serious  trouble  in  our  society.  Not 
that  former  generations  were  blameless.  Not  at  all.  Today’s 


trend  is  the  result  of  previous  generations  which  started  on 
this  same  trail.  Young  people  are  not  the  only  ones  prac- 
ticing illegitimate  sex  or  reading  pornographic  literature. 
Neither  is  it  only  the  non-church  member.  The  percentage 
of  non-church  members  could  not  begin  to  buy  the  daily 
supply  of  pornographic  literature  sold. 

Repentance  must  start  with  the  church.  It  is  as  Isaiah 
said,  “Ah,  sinful  nation,  a people  laden  with  iniquity,  off- 
spring of  evildoers,  sons  who  deal  corruptly!  They  have 
forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  despised  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  they  are  utterly  estranged.  . . . The  whole  head 
is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot 
even  to  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it  (Is.  1:4-6). 

If  the  church  does  not  repent,  then  it  is  even  more 
guilty  than  the  world.  If  Christians  do  not  speak  out  against 
the  sins  of  our  time,  then  who  shall?  If  Christians  do  not 
turn  from  the  evils  of  our  time,  who  will?  Here  is  where 
God  starts:  “If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my  name 
humble  themselves,  and  pray  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I will  hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin  and  heal  their  land  (2  Chron.  7:14). — D. 


The  Result  of  Being  Christian 

Some  years  ago  a writer  asked  me  for  an  interview.  One 
of  the  first  questions  asked  was,  “To  what  do  you  attribute 
your  interest  in  evangelism  and  missions?”  The  question  hit 
me.  I was  never  asked  that  question  before  and  it  seemed 
like  a strange  question.  The  only  answer  1 could  think  of 
was,  “I  attribute  my  interest  in  evangelism  and  missions  to 
the  fact  that  1 became  a Christian.” 

As  I reflect  on  that  question  today,  I am  more  sure  than 
ever  that  the  motivation  for  evangelism  and  mission  flows 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  followers  of  Christ  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  been  changed.  As  someone  said, 
“To  claim  to  be  a Christian  and  not  share  Christ  is  a 
practical  impossibility.  We  cannot  keep  Christ  by  keeping 
Him  to  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a Christian  and 
not  be  interested  in  evangelism.  S.  D.  Gordon  said,  “If  you 
are  not  a missionary  Christian,  you  will  be  a missing 
Christian  in  the  last  day.” 

Thus  a salvation  experience  results  in  obedience.  We  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  Christian  unless  our  lives  and  lips  are 
witnessing  to  Christ.  He  said,  “Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me.”  And  this  statement,  by  Christ,  is  really  more  of  an 
assumption  than  a command.  It  assumes  that  the  natural 
result  of  coming  to  know  Christ  is  to  make  Him  known. — D. 
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Ordinary  People 
in  Unordinary  Circumstances 

By  Lois  Amstutz 


While  talking  recently  with  some  newly  made  British 
friends  ifi  England,  the  church  rector  commented,  “You  peo- 
ple have  no  doubt  had  some  very  exciting  experiences.”  But 
the  past  eight  months  have  been  more  sad  than  exciting. 

In  June  1967  we  found  ourselves  as  very  ordinary  people 
in  Nigeria  where  circumstances  were  fast  becoming  very  un- 
ordinary. Government-wise,  normal  things  were  no  longer 
normal.  Although  we  were  not  directly  involved  in  the  con- 
flict within  the  country,  we  could  not  help  being  concerned  as 
we  watched  the  Nigerian  kettle  boil  and  boil — first  in  dis- 
trust and  unrest,  then  suddenly  in  all-out  war. 

Unless  one  has  current  knowledge  of  Nigeria,  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  there.  To  see  a 
country — which  was  perhaps  as  well  prepared  as  any  African 
nation  to  be  independent  and  self-governing — suffer  so  much 
havoc  from  corruption  and  hatred  is  a deep  disappointment. 
Nigerians  themselves  are  most  distressed;  many  are  eager  for 
real  honesty  and  brotherhood  among  tribes  again.  But  can 
true  peace  and  harmony  ever  come  again  in  Nigeria? 

In  August  1966  an  educated  Nigerian  woman  said  to  me, 
“Mrs.  Amstutz,  there  is  too  much  trouble  in  Nigeria.  I don’t 
think  we  will  ever  be  happy  again.  She  was  thinking  of 
what  would  become  of  her  eleven  children,  her  husband, 
their  work,  the  church,  and  the  nation  if  the  leaders  could 
not  keep  peace  and  work  together. 

The  leaders  did  not  keep  peace;  they  did  not  agree;  cor- 
ruption continued  and  tempers  grew  hotter.  While  nearly  all 
of  us  went  about  our  routine  work  exactly  as  usual,  there 
was  still  this  boiling  and  boiling.  Some  of  the  events,  as  they 
affected  us  and  our  work,  follow. 

Work  Among  Nigerian  Women 

From  working  with  semi-educated  women  at  Macgregor 
College  to  living  among  illiterate  women  at  Uyo  who  could 
speak  no  English  was  the  adjustment  I had  to  make  in 
October  1966.  My  husband  Cliff  had  been  very  sick  with 
hepatitis,  and  in  six  weeks  Lynell  was  bom. 

Babies  are  the  Nigerian  woman’s  main  interest  in  life;  so 
Lynell’s  arrival  thrilled  the  village  women.  When  she  was 
two  months  old,  I took  her  to  church.  Fifty  or  more  people 
would  hold  her  every  time  we  went  to  church — women, 
children,  and  even  toothless  old  grandfathers  would  carry  her 
around.  Little  Lynell  was  a definite  help  to  me  in  making 
friends  with  the  village  folks. 


Lois  Amstutz  and  her  husband  Cliff  first  went  to  Nigeria  in  1962  under  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions.  The  parents  of  five  children,  they  presently  live  in  Hesston, 
Kan. 


The  men  in  the  village  where  we  lived  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  cooperate  with  Cliff  on  some  agricultural  work; 
so  we  learned  to  know  these  illiterate  neighbors  better.  In 
May  I decided  to  visit  the  village  leader’s  wife.  I asked  her 
(she  understood  English)  if  she  would  go  from  house  to  house 
with  me  to  visit  the  women  at  their  homes.  She  was  thor- 
oughly delighted  and  eager  to  set  the  day.  The  next  Sunday 
afternoon  I put  on  my  Nigerian  dress  and  we  set  out — going 
around  the  village  to  about  30  or  40  houses.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  no  white  woman  had  ever  been  to 
their  houses.  The  fact  that  I was  dressed  like  them  (which  I 
often  did)  pleased  them  immeasurably.  As  I returned  home,  I 
was  mulling  over  ideas  of  ways  I might  be  of  help  to  these 
women.  I knew  political  affairs  were  not  good,  but  I did  not 
think  they  would  become  bad  enough  to  cause  us  to  leave. 
However,  in  three  weeks  our  hopes  were  squelched,  and  our 
work  suddenly  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Army  Masters  Coup  d'etat 

In  1966,  at  the  time  of  the  army  take-over  of  the  federal 
government,  many  thought  that  this  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  Some  leaders  were  killed,  including  the  two 
strongest  leaders  from  the  northern  region  and  other  area 
leaders.  Others  were  kidnapped  and  arrested.  However,  chang- 
ing governments  did  not  change  hearts  or  ideals.  The  tribes 
who  had  leaders  killed  in  the  changeover  were  outraged  and 
eager  for  revenge. 

A number  of  months  passed  and  then  another  counter 
group  in  the  army  took  over,  killing  the  recent  military  lead- 
er who  was  from  the  East.  This  was  a seesaw  battle  for 
power  mainly  between  the  Hausa  tribe  in  the  North  and  the 
Ibo  tribe  in  the  East.  Our  Mennonite  mission  work  is  in  the 
eastern  region,  while  our  children  went  to  an  American  board- 
ing school  in  the  North  among  the  Hausas. 

Though  there  was  trouble  in  the  government  and  in  cer- 
tain areas,  this  did  not  hinder  our  mission  work  or  put  any 
limitations  upon  us  until  June  1967.  Non-Nigerians  were  not 
involved,  and  we  felt  no  antagonistic  spirit. 

At  one  point  there  was  a move  for  revenge  by  the  Hausas 
against  the  Ibos  who  lived  in  the  northern  area.  Men  and 
women  and  children  were  chased  out  of  their  houses,  fleeing 
for  their  lives.  It  was  a dreadful  time  for  the  Ibos.  Thousands 
of  them  were  killed.  Incredibly,  Nigeria  had  disintegrated  and 
resorted  to  tribal  warfare  and  slaughter  again. 

After  that  killing,  all  Nigerians  were  told  to  move  back  to 
the  area  of  their  origin.  Several  hundred  thousand  Ibos  came 
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back  to  the  East  without  money  or  jobs.  Bitter  feelings  grew. 
Yet  we  all  continued  our  work  and  prayed  for  a peaceful 
solution.  We  went  on  with  our  normal  planning  and  tried  to 
accomplish  these  plans  one  day  at  a time. 

After  a great  deal  of  trouble  between  leaders  and  people, 
our  mail,  airplane,  and  phone  services  were  severed.  During 
the  last  week  of  May  the  eastern  region  declared  itself  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Biafra.  The  federal  government 
retaliated  by  putting  a complete  blockade  around  the  East. 
Mail,  shipping,  airplanes,  telephones,  trains,  and  outgoing 
roads  were  all  closed.  We  had  no  communication  overseas 
or  with  our  children  in  the  North. 

Embassy  Encourages  E vacuation 

During  the  last  few  months  the  American  embassy  had  been 
keeping  in  contact  with  all  Americans,  making  plans  for  emer- 
gency evacuation.  On  June  1 we  were  notified  that  there 
might  be  evacuation:  so  we  packed  essential  items.  The  next 
day  I packed  a few  clothes,  but  didn’t  get  much  accomplished 
with  baby  care  and  chattering  people  coming  and  going.  Cliff 
worked  on  accounts,  agriculture  records,  personal  records, 
and  official  files. 

That  night  was  our  pre-scheduled  prayer  meeting  at  our 
house.  It  was  an  extremely  crucial  time.  After  much  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  and  trying  to  view  all  sides,  we  prayed. 
We  were  in  no  apparent  danger.  Yet  if  the  American  women 
and  children  were  advised  to  leave.  Cliff  would  drive  the 
mission  station  wagon  with  me  and  our  two  small  children 
and  Mrs.  Del  Snyder  and  two  daughters.  We  would  try  to  get 
to  Jos  where  our  children  were  in  school.  We  did  not  know  if 
the  main  bridge  across  the  Niger  River  between  us  was  still 
open  or  not. 

On  June  3 we  received  word  that  evacuation  had  begun.  At 
that  time  we  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  returning  in  a few 
months.  We  frantically  went  at  the  job  of  packing.  It  was  a 
frustrating  day.  We  had  to  tell  our  servant,  “If  we  don’t 
return,  do  this;  save  this;  take  this  for  yourself;  keep  this 
until  you  hear  from  us;  give  this  to  villagers  if  we  don’t 
return;  save  this  for  the  Bible  school.  ” 

Because  of  the  distance  to  travel  yet  that  day  we  knew  we 
had  to  leave.  The  time  came.  We  stopped,  then  walked  out 
from  the  piles  and  stacks  and  boxes  and  loaded  the  station 
wagon.  Stan  Friesen  had  a final  prayer  on  our  veranda,  and 
we  left.  That  is  the  last  we  have  seen  of  the  people,  work, 
and  home  at  Uyo. 

As  we  drove  along,  things  looked  so  ordinary  we  couldn  t 
believe  what  was  happening — but  the  situation  for  us  cer- 
tainly was  not  ordinary.  A second  car  of  workers  accompanied 
us  to  the  border.  We  were  held  for  three  hours  of  question- 
ing by  the  police  and  then  had  to  find  lodging  for  the  night. 
We  were  a bit  unnerved  by  so  many  delays  and  uncertainties. 
In  the  morning  we  went  to  the  Niger  Bridge  and  were 
allowed  across  although  we  could  take  very  little  money  with 
us.  The  next  day  the  bridge  was  permanently  closed,  blocking 
the  last  exit  from  the  East  via  automobile. 

Those  of  us  who  have  left  Nigeria  cannot  understand  now 
why  this  had  to  happen  to  Nigeria  and  to  our  work  there. 
We  find  it  hard  to  envision  how  this  will  all  work  out,  but 


surely  some  good  will  come  of  it.  Our  first  choice  would  be  to 
return  immediately  to  our  work  in  Nigeria,  but  that  is  im- 
possible. We  leave  the  planning  to  God  and  try  to  fit  in 
where  He  places  us.  Perhaps  despite  the  trouble,  the  church 
will  grow.  Perhaps  someday,  someone  can  take  up  where  we 
left  off.  □ 

Missions  Today 
Mustangs  and  Masters 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Whether  it  be  Mustang,  miniskirt,  or  mambo,  we  Ameri- 
cans engross  ourselves  in  one  fad  after  another.  Fortunately 
fads  are  like  Nebraska  weather.  “If  you  don’t  like  it,”  a 
Nebraskan  once  told  me,  “just  stick  around  15  minutes.  It’ll 
change.”  Some  fads,  like  miniskirts,  hang  around  too  long. 

Even  the  Christian  church  gets  caught  in  fads  of  a kind — 
the  new  morality,  the  social  gospel,  or  support  for  our 
nation’s  current  war.  The  Mennonite  Church  has  its  own 
fads,  as  Harold  Bauman  told  us  at  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference (was  it  Kidron  or  Lansdale?). 

I heard  recently  of  a newsman  covering  the  life  and  work 
of  an  American  religious  group.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  only  valid  expressions  of  real  and  authentic  faith  could 
take  place  only  outside  the  structure  of  the  life  of  the  group 
itself.  No  service  rendered  by  a person  in  the  name  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  group  counted  for  anything — whether  it 
was  voluntary  or  reimbursed,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the 
society  or  of  the  church. 

Some  folks  in  the  church  have  the  same  kind  of  feeling. 
The  only  assignments  overseas  worth  considering  are  those 
of  professionals  or  technicians  on  a self-supporting  basis  or 
with  secular  organizations — no  missionary  assignments,  please. 
If  one  can  serve  as  a Christian  professional  person  in  a non- 
Christian  context,  why  consider  serving  in  a church-sponsored 
health  institution  or  program  here  at  home?  If  one  can  enter 
Civilian  Peace  Service,  live  independently,  make  one’s  contri- 
bution individually  in  a non-church  assignment,  why  consider 
Voluntary  Service? 

While  some  suggest  that  both  God  and  the  Christian  church 
are  dead,  others  suggest  that  our  real  problem  comes  from 
Christians  having  kept  God  in  a little  box  called  the  church 
for  too  many  generations.  Whenever  anyone  wanted  to  see 
what  God  was  doing,  he  looked  inside  the  church.  Sensing  all 
the  frustrating  problems  of  the  world  and  not  seeing  much  of 
God’s  activity  in  the  church,  we  naturally  became  discouraged 
at  times. 

Now  the  current  Christian  fad  is  looking  for  God’s  activity 
out  in  the  world — the  non-ecclesiastical  works  of  God,  the 
dean  of  Harvard’s  divinity  school  calls  them.  Because  we  see 
His  hand  at  work  in  our  world  in  marvelous  and  glorious 
ways,  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  He  continues  also  to 
work  in  the  church.  But  we  dare  not  forget. 

God  is  at  work  molding  both  a new  world  and  a new 
church  to  accomplish  His  good  pleasure.  What  shapes  will 
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emerge,  only  He  knows.  Whatever  its  shape,  the  church  will 
continue. 

Christ  bought  the  church  at  the  price  of  His  life  on  earth 
and  His  death  on  the  cross.  The  church  continues  His  work 
in  the  world.  What  exalted  figures  we  have  for  the  church 
when  it  is  called  the  bride  of  Christ  or  the  body  of  Christ! 

We  have  the  church  because  Christ  came  and  left  it  for  us. 
We  have  Him  because  God  gave  Him  to  us.  This  is  the 
message  of  Christmas.  How  else  can  we  acknowledge  God’s 
gift  in  His  Son  at  Christmas  than  to  commit  ourselves  to 


faithful  and  obedient  service  for  Him?  How  can  we  serve 
Christ  apart  from  the  rest  of  His  body? 

Why  not  make  a special  Christmas  Sharing  offering  today 
to  your  church  in  gratitude  to  the  Father  for  the  gift  of  His 
Son?  And  pray  that  together  our  brotherhood  may  grow  in 
faithfulness  and  obedience  to  God’s  glory  through  His  Son. 

A Christmas  Sharing  Fund  has  been  provided  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  support  of  general  missions,  General 
Conference,  and  higher  education  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 


Our  Peace  Witness-In  the  Wake  of  May  18  By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


17.  What  must  be  our  attitude  toward  and  our  relationship 
with  the  partial  gospeler?  In  last  week’s  column  we  saw  that 
nonresistant  love  was  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel  message; 
that  it  was  through  the  nonresistant  love  of  Christ  that  the 
redemption  of  man  was  achieved;  and  that  in  accepting  the 
atonement  the  Christian  also  accepts  the  nonresistant  way  by 
which  the  atonement  was  wrought. 

Those  who  claim  to  accept  the  atonement,  but  reject  non- 
resistance,  have  a partial  gospel.  Pacifists  and  social  reformers 
who  reject  the  atonement,  even  though  speaking  highly,  per- 
haps, of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  also  have  a partial  gos- 
pel. What,  then,  shall  the  Christian  say  of  these  partial 
gospelers? 

I can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  cite  the  example  of 
Jesus  who  mingled  freely  with  Pharisees  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  publicans  and  sinners  on  the  other,  seeking  to  win  both 
to  the  way  of  truth.  Both  had  some  truth  to  their  credit  and 
both  were  desperately  lacking  in  other  respects.  Jesus  called 
men  from  out  of  each  group  to  follow  Him  in  the  true  way 
of  full  gospel  discipleship. 

Neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  formed  entangling  alliances  with 
any  kind  of  partial  gospel.  They  proclaimed  the  full  gospel: 
the  gospel  of  faith  in  the  Christ  who  redeems;  and  the  gos- 
pel of  Christian  discipleship,  the  walk  of  faith,  which  redemp- 
tion brings.  Paul  did  not  follow  any  partial  gospel  faction  but 
said  to  all  of  them:  “Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  1 also 
am  of  Christ  ’ (1  Cor.  11:1). 

The  Anabaptist  fathers  likewise  were  determined  to  do 
nothing  less  than  to  follow  Christ.  They  were  neither  state- 
church  Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  preaching  salvation 
through  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross,  while  rejecting  Christ’s 
way  of  the  cross  in  human  relations;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  they  humanists,  attempting  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth  by  some  means  other  than  that  of  personal 
salvation  through  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ. 

As  believers  in  New  Testament  nonresistance  we  can  do 
nothing  less.  We  must  follow  in  the  path  of  the  Anabaptist 
fathers,  even  as  they  followed  Paul  and  as  he  followed 
Christ.  Daniel  Kauffman  said  it  well  forty  years  ago  when  he 
declared  that  as  Mennonites  we  can  be  neither  fundamen- 
talists nor  modernists.  A recent  Gospel  Herald  editorial.  An 
Unnecessary  Gap?”  (June  6,  1967),  has  some  good  advice. 

The  “gap”  referred  to  is  that  which  occurs  among  Menno- 


nites when  brethren  allow  themselves  to  become  polarized. 
One  group  is  frightened  when  it  sees  some  brethren  in  con- 
versation with  “liberal  pacifists,  and  in  its  reaction  to  this 
is  in  danger  of  allying  itself  with  theological  “conservatives” 
who  reject  the  social  implications  of  the  gospel.  The  other 
group,  frightened  when  it  sees  some  brethren  in  dialogue 
with  “conservatives”  who  reject  non  resistance,  and  reacting 
in  a similar  way,  is  in  danger  of  allying  itself  with  liberal 
pacifists  whose  foundation  may  be  nothing  more  than  some 
form  of  humanism. 

It  would  help  if  we  could  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween conversation  and  dialogue,  or  even  cooperation  in 
practical  matters  on  the  one  hand,  as  against  alliance  with, 
or  commitment  to,  a partial  gospel  on  the  other  hand.  In 
speaking  out  on  an  important  social  issue  we  will  always 
find  some  kind  of  partial  gospeler  speaking  on  the  same  side. 

In  case  of  a war  issue,  or  a civil  rights  issue,  the  liberal 
pacifist  may  be  on  our  side.  On  some  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  the  conservative  non-pacifist  may  be  with 
us.  On  the  issue  of  poverty  in  the  Mississippi  delta  even  the 
communists  may  be  saying  some  of  the  same  things  we  are 
saying.  On  some  issues  all  of  the  above  might,  conceivably, 
be  on  our  side — and  in  other  instances  all  against  us. 

But  we  must  not  allow  others  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do  or  say.  We  should  rejoice  when  others,  even  partial 
gospelers,  join  with  us  in  speaking  for  that  which  we  believe 
to  be  right.  We  should  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  We 
should  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  partial  gospelers,  or  even 
with  non-Christians,  on  practical  community  problems,  where 
our  position  with  respect  to  the  gospel  is  clearly  understood, 
and  where  doing  so  does  not  compromise  that  position. 

When  a house  is  burning  and  someone  comes  to  help,  we 
do  not  ask  what  kind  of  gospel  he  professes.  We  set  him  to 
work  putting  out  the  fire. 

Let  us  therefore,  like  Jesus  and  Paul,  give  witness  to  all 
partial  gospelers,  including  the  liberal  pacifist  and  the  con- 
servative militarist,  concerning  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  was 
bom  out  of  nonresistant  love.  Let  us  in  each  case  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  even  cooperating  in  community  good 
works  where  there  is  reason  for  doing  so.  But  let  us  also 
challenge  each  partial  gospeler  to  leave  his  position,  whether 
on  the  left  or  the  right,  to  join  with  us  in  walking  down  the 
middle  of  the  road  which  is  the  way  of  the  cross. 
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Anniversary  Held  for 

By  Emanuel  Martin  Eastern  Mennonite  College 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  was  celebrated  by  a two-week  series  of  chapel 
addresses,  culminating  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convocation 
on  Friday,  Oct.  20. 

In  his  opening  comments.  President  Augsburger  pointed  to 
the  founding  of  EMC  in  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  year 
of  the  Reformation  in  1917  as  an  affirmation  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  not  yet  finished.  Bom  in  a period  of  transition, 
the  continuing  emphasis  of  the  college  has  been  “education 
for  the  whole  life — whole  service  for  the  whole  world.” 

Formal  greetings  from  four  associated  colleges  were  brought 
by  their  presidents.  Dr.  Wayne  Geisert,  the  president  of  the 
nearby  Brethren  college,  Bridgewater,  observed  that  Menno- 
nite loyalty  to  the  concept  of  higher  education  is  coupled  with 
idealism  of  Christian  higher  education.  President  G.  Tyler 
Miller,  of  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  noted  the  neighbor- 
liness between  the  two  colleges  and  the  many  EMC  alumni 
in  the  graduate  program  at  Madison. 

Hesston’s  president,  Tilman  Smith,  jovially  claimed  a share 
in  EMC’s  “impressive  glory,”  since  Hesston  had  a part  in 
training  several  of  our  “big  names.  Paul  Mininger,  from 
Goshen,  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  cultivation  of  inquiry,  re- 
flection, critical  thinking  and  evaluation,  and  emphasized  our 
common  endeavor  to  “find  renewal  of  our  church  in  the 
world  today  as  our  founders  did.” 

The  president  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Paul 
Lederach,  expressed  need  for  unique  but  coordinated  effort 
among  the  sister  colleges,  and  a concern  for  “a  shape  of 
higher  education  that  is  Christian. 

The  Convocation  address  was  presented  by  Dr.  Lloyd  J. 
Averill  on  the  subject,  “Toward  a Responsible  Protestant 
College.”  Dr.  Averill  is  president  of  the  Council  of  Protestant 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Dr.  Averill  built  his  address  around 
four  imperatives  he  sees  in  the  future  of  Protestant  colleges: 
humane  learning,  religious  learning,  moral  learning,  and  real 
learning. 

Arts  and  humanities  must  receive  highest  priority  in  cur- 
riculum planning,  Dr.  Averill  said,  for  he  believes  that  the 
national  momentum  of  technology  will  supply  its  own  energy 
in  the  educational  program;  focus  therefore  must  be  on  up- 
grading the  humanities.  Ends  have  to  do  not  so  much  with 
facts  as  with  outlooks,  for  “Facts  are  hopeless  and  helpless 
without  judgment.” 

If  a Protestant  college  is  going  to  be  a Christian  college, 
then  it  will  have  a proper  emphasis  on  religious  learning. 


Emanuel  Martin  is  Alumni  Secretary  and  Admissions  Counselor  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


“The  religion  department  ought  to  be  the  bench  mark  by 
which  the  other  disciplines  measure  and  compare  themselves. 
He  properly  suggested  that  too  frequently  “enrollment  in 
religious  courses  is  due  to  academic  requirements;  students 
are  not  drawn  to  them  because  of  what  they  have  to  offer. 

Dr.  Averill  stressed  the  importance  of  moral  learning  on  a 
Protestant  campus,  lest  the  Christian  student  be  like  the  rich 
young  ruler:  “He  comes  in  with  a theoretical  problem  on  his 
mind  and  leaves  with  a moral  problem  on  his  hands.  The 
classroom  is  the  place  for  the  “sharpening  and  clarifying  of 
moral  and  ethical  issues,  he  said.  The  college  should  serve 
as  a sounding  board  and  platform  where  ideas  are  dealt  with 
in  theory  and  practice,  in  a way  which  larger  colleges  cannot 
do. 

In  considering  his  last  imperative,  Dr.  Averill  said  that  too 
often  “learning  is  experienced  as  an  invitation  to  a delayed 
life.”  Learning  needs  to  deal  responsibly  with  human  dilem- 
ma now — even  if  it  means  taking  the  classroom  to  where 
“broken  man”  is. 

The  Alleluia  Singers  provided  the  special  music. 

Special  recognition  was  given  to  faculty  and  retired  faculty 
members  who  had  served  over  twenty-five  years.  These  were: 
Chester  K.  Lehman  (46),  Dorothy  Kemrer  (retired,  44),  D. 
Ralph  Hostetter  (44),  Ernest  G.  Gehman  (43),  John  R.  Mumaw 
(40),  Harry  A.  Brunk  (retired,  38),  Ruth  Stoltzfus  Stauffer 
Hostetter  (37),  Sadie  A.  Hartzler  (retired,  36),  Homer  A. 
Mumaw  (31),  and  J.  Mark  Stauffer  (28).  The  nine  of  the  four- 
teen members  of  the  first  graduating  class  (1919)  who  were 
present  were  also  recognized. 

John  H.  Alger,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  43  years,  and  president  of  the  Board, 
was  given  a citation  by  the  present  president  of  the  Board, 
Dewitt  Heatwole. 

Hubert  A.  Pellman,  head  of  the  English  department,  pre- 
sented his  new  book,  Eastern  Mennonite  College:  A History. 

At  the  luncheon,  the  guests  of  honor,  and  many  other 
church  leaders  and  representatives  of  local  organizations,  met 
and  mingled  with  the  faculty  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Afterward,  Hubert  Pellman  was  honored  at  an  autographing 
tea. 

The  Drama  Guild  presented  Caesar  von  Arx’  Brothers 
in  Christ  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings.  This 
glimpse  into  the  dramatic  days  of  early  Mennonite  history  was 
an  appropriate  reminder  of  the  courageous  faith  from  which 
Mennonite  education  draws  its  inspiration. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  hosted  about  230  freshman 
parents  on  the  weekend  of  Nov.  4 and  5.  Activities  began 
with  a tea  Saturday  afternoon  where  freshmen,  parents,  and 
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faculty  mingled  informally.  Following  the  tea,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  staff  gave  the  parents  a brief  run- 
down of  the  current  EMC  program. 

A dinner  was  then  served  to  the  parents,  freshmen,  and 
faculty  followed  by  an  after-dinner  program  in  which  Visiting 
Sociology  Professor  Robert  Hardwick  addressed  the  group 
with  the  speech,  “ My  Father’s  Business.” 

The  Sunday  morning  service  also  focused  on  the  special 
festivities.  Speaking  on  the  theme,  ‘‘The  Challenge  of  Exem- 
plary Living,”  freshman  Christina  Neff  from  Upland,  Calif., 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  Jesse  Byler,  and  parent  Roy 
Harnish,  social  worker  at  Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center, 
gave  their  respective  outlooks  as  student,  teacher,  and  par- 
ent. President  Myron  Augsburger  brought  the  sermon,  “The 
Vision  of  Open  Eyes.”  The  Collegiate  Chorale  and  Small 
Chorale  furnished  music  for  both  the  Saturday  evening  and 
the  Sunday  morning  program. 


My  Funeral  Plans 

Please  do  not  think  me  morbid.  (If  God  wills,  I plan  to 
serve  out  my  commitment  to  Him  on  a long-term  basis.) 
But  exposure  to  a wide  variety  of  funeral  services  has 
caused  me  to  have  some  second  thoughts  about  a Christian 
testimony  in  the  midst  of  death.  Therefore,  I would  like  to 
establish  certain  main  emphases  as  guides  for  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  details  of  my  funeral. 

First  of  all,  however  allow  me  the  privilege  of  eliminat- 
ing two  things  which  I consider  sub-Christian,  and  which  I 
do  not  want  included.  One  is  the  presentation  of  heaven  in 
sweet,  sticky,  sentimental  language  so  that  it  seems  more 
like  a fairy  tale  than  the  real  place  it  is.  The  second  thing 
to  be  excluded  is  the  practice  of  eulogizing  the  life  of  the 
one  who  has  died.  I think  this  does  an  injustice  to  the 
intelligence  of  those  in  the  audience  who  knew  this  person, 
Most  persons  who  know  me  realize  my  weaknesses  all  too 
well.  They  know  my  capacity  to  be  wrong.  If  my  life  has 
amounted  to  anything  at  all,  it  is  because  Jesus  Christ  has 
redeemed  me  and  lives  His  life  through  me.  Then  let  no  one 
suddenly  pretend  me  to  be  a perfect  saint  simply  because  I 
have  ended  earthly  residence.  Let  God  continue  to  receive 
the  glory. 

As  a Christian,  I believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  giver  of 
real  Life,  an  existence  not  limited  by  time.  I believe  that 
after  the  death  of  the  physical  body,  the  living  person  is 
joined  in  a new  way  with  God  in  Christ  awaiting  the  final 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Then  let  nothing  be  said  or  done 
which  detracts  from  this  belief. 

Freedom  from  the  limitations  of  the  physical  body  ought  to 
be  the  cause  for  rejoicing.  But  this  rejoicing  for  the  triumph 
of  the  one  who  has  departed  in  the  Lord  dare  never  deny 
the  rightful  place  of  grief  for  those  who  bear  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  Christian  faith 
to  refrain  from  any  emotional  display.  God  made  us  persons 
with  genuine  emotions.  When  we  suffer  the  loss  of  someone 


who  is  close  to  us,  we  normally  experience  grief.  Understand, 
I give  no  place  to  a great  emotional  display  just  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  expected  thing  to  do.  But  when  grief 
is  real,  the  emotional  release  should  be  real  also. 

If  given  a choice,  I would  much  prefer  a memorial  service, 
following  the  burial  of  the  body.  This  would  be  a worship 
service,  with  congregational  participation.  It  would  speak 
strongly  of  the  faith  of  the  church  in  an  eternal  God.  And  it 
would  be  a witness  of  the  strength  of  the  brotherhood.  But 
if  a memorial  service  would  be  too  strange  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  church  at  that  time,  I would  not  want  to 
unduly  limit  the  arrangements.  If  a funeral  service  with  a 
viewing  of  the  body  is  planned,  then  let  the  viewing  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible,  certainly  not  a part  of  the  worship 
service  itself. 

For  the  one  who  is  asked  to  give  the  meditation  or  mes- 
sage, let  him  be  one  who  has  known  me  well  enough  in 
life  to  be  aware  of  some  of  the  real  struggles  I have 
experienced  in  living  a life  of  faith.  Let  him  not  gloss  over 
the  realities  of  Christian  living.  Again,  no  eulogizing,  please. 

A funeral  service  (or  memorial  service,  if  you  please)  for 
a Christian  should  give  simple  testimony  of  a life,  lived  to 
the  glory  of  God.  The  songs,  words.  Scriptures  should  gather 
up  something  of  the  personal  faith  of  the  departed  one,  and 
then  should  direct  the  worshipers  to  think  deeply  of  God 
and  their  own  commitment  to  Him. 

My  support  goes  for  more  Christian  funerals. 

— Millard  Osborne,  in  Missionary  Evangel. 


High  on  Saturday 

The  Sunday  driver  has  long  been  the  target  of  jokes,  but 
according  to  a survey  by  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
panies, the  Saturday  shopper  may  be  more  of  a menace. 

More  fatal  accidents  occur  on  Saturdays  (21.6  percent) 
than  on  any  other  day.  Sunday  takes  “second  honors” 
(18.3  percent). 

A Travelers  spokesman  said  drivers  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  traffic — not  store  windows.  “A  moment’s  distrac- 
tion can  cause  a lifetime  of  agony,”  he  added. 

More  than  52,500  deaths  and  4,400,000  injuries  were 
caused  by  highway  accidents  last  year.  Of  these,  more 
than  11,000  deaths  and  809,000  injuries  occurred  on 
Saturdays.  Tuesdays  recorded  the  lowest  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries. 

Passenger  cars  were  involved  in  nearly  80  percent  of  all 
fatal  accidents  and  almost  90  percent  of  all  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents. Commercial  vehicles,  driven  many  more  miles  per 
year  than  passenger  cars,  were  involved  proportionately  in 
twice  as  many  fatal  accidents  as  non-fatal  accidents. 
Motorcycles,  which  constitute  less  than  2 percent  of  all 
registered  vehicles,  were  involved  in  more  than  2 percent  of 
all  highway  fatalities  last  year. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Brazil  Church  Has  Revival 


From  the  Nourishing  suburban  churches  of 
Buenos  Aires  to  the  scattered  northern  Bra- 
zilian missions  located  near  Araguacema,  re- 
vival continues  to  sweep  the  churches  begun 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
latest  report  comes  from  Arlin  Yoder. 

He  reported,  “Attendance  was  beyond  ex- 
pectations. We  brought  all  the  benches  we 
could  find  from  the  clinic,  school,  and  Sunday 
school  rooms.  Up  to  400  an  evening  were 
packed  into  our  church  with  people  standing 
inside  and  out. 

“Thirty  decisions  were  registered  during 
the  week,  including  a grandmother  of  one  of 
the  key  families  in  town  politics.”  Yoder  also 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  converts  were  in 
their  late  teens. 

The  evangelist  was  Francisco  Heinrichs,  a 
minister  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  church  in 
the  Curitiba  area  of  Brazil.  Blind  from  child- 


Wilfred  J.  Unruh,  service  director  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonites,  Newton, 
Kan.,  made  the  following  observations  after 
visits  to  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  units 
in  Central  America. 

“These  teams  of  two  volunteers  each  have 
developed  an  excellent  system  of  identifying 
with  their  communities  and  living  on  a scale 
of  life  very  similar  to  their  neighbors.  The 
living  facilities,  although  rustic,  would  com- 
pare well  with  the  median  economic  scale  of 
the  community. 

“Most  of  the  fellows  cook  for  themselves. 
In  fact,  the  VS  unit  has  developed  a cook- 
book of  their  own,  sharing  recipes  of  well- 
liked  and  easy  to  fix  meals. 

“They  were  in  good  spirits  and  not  only 
enjoyed  their  village  life,  but  indicated  that 
they  really  would  not  prefer  to  be  living  and 
working  any  place  else  than  where  they  are. 

"We  were  impressed  with  the  productivity 
and  the  high  level  of  satisfaction  the  men 
seemed  to  have  in  their  assignments.  Here 
was  ample  living  proof  that  single  fellows 
working  in  teams  of  two  with  frequent  con- 
tact with  each  other  and  their  service  di- 
rector had  discovered  an  exciting  and  very 
satisfying  ministry. 

“Persistent  questioning  on  my  part  did  not 
reveal  any  basic  unhappiness  on  the  part  of 
career  missionaries  or  the  fellows  themselves 
with  regard  to  their  working  pattern.  Cer- 
tainly the  service  director  couple  is  a key  to 
the  workability  of  this  pattern. 


hood,  Heinrichs  immigrated  here  from  Russia 
when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

Yoder  commented,  “ I’m  convinced  that  we 
need  our  German  brethren  in  our  mission 
program  in  Brazil.  The  Araguacema  people 
accepted  Francisco  as  one  of  them,  as  a 
Brazilian.”  The  evangelist  has  been  a natu- 
ralized citizen  in  Brazil  for  30  years. 

Yoder  evaluated  his  missionary  endeavors 
at  Araguacema  thus:  "We  have  definitely 
seen  growth  in  many  ways  in  our  church. 
The  church  is  growing  in  numbers,  in  ma- 
turity, and  in  stewardship. 

“In  this  year  the  church  has  installed  a 
gas  lighting  system,  built  classroom  tables, 
plastered  its  classrooms,  and  is  paying  one 
half  the  expenses  for  a monthly  trip  of  a 
Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  plane  to  a 
nearby  village.”  The  church's  offerings  sup- 
port these  activities. 


“Honduras  supplied  dramatic  and  exciting 
evidence  that  Mennonite  single  men  can  per- 
form a unique  and  highly  productive  service 
to  the  church  and  community. 

“The  Conservative  Mennonite  Conference 
and  the  Lancaster  Conference  have  been 
able  to  recruit  for  their  programs  young  men 
who  have  real  warmth  of  personality,  a genu- 
ine interest  in  evangelism,  and  a great  deal 
of  initiative  and  maturity. 

“Career  mission  and  voluntary  service  per- 
sonnel must  be  in  close  and  vibrant  com- 
munication with  each  other  at  all  points  of 
planning  and  programming.  I was  impressed 
with  the  respect  the  VS-ers  had  earned  from 
career  missionaries.  I was  also  impressed 
with  the  fine  and  exciting  attitudes  the  fel- 
lows had  about  the  career  missionaries.” 

The  Empty  Rice  Bowl 

Gnarled  hands  guide  the  crude  shovel  as  it 
breaks  through  wisps  of  dry  grass,  exposing 
sterile  sand  beneath.  The  hands  and  soil, 
both  tired  beyond  usefulness,  are  linked  in  a 
common  act.  Slowly  a pit  takes  form. 

The  powdery  soil  opens  to  receive  a cheap 
wooden  box.  Pebbles  and  sand  trickle  onto 
the  coffin  and  then  are  heaped  upon  it  to 
make  a mound.  Sticks  of  burning  incense  are 
pushed  into  the  soil.  Perhaps  next  year  there 
will  be  grass  on  the  barrow. 

The  burial  mound  is  one  of  many.  Soon 
there  will  be  more  mounds  and  more  spirit 


houses  to  appease  the  ancestors.  The  people 
of  Nghia  Khuong,  Vietnam,  are  dying.  Death 
stalks  the  solemn  rows  of  mud  huts. 

Only  steps  away  a mother  wails  an  ancient 
chant  over  the  corpse  of  her  daughter,  spin- 
dly from  starvation  and  dysentery. 

A motionless  sun  blazes  hot  on  the  tin 
roofs  of  the  Nghia  Khuong  refugee  resettle- 
ment camp  but  still,  in  the  quiet  of  the  af- 
ternoon, the  old  people  squat  around  a 
cooking  fire  to  share  cups  of  steaming  tea. 

Just  beyond,  other  cooking  fires  fill  the  air 
with  the  warm  aroma  of  a nourishing  mush 
of  corn  meal,  soybean  meal,  and  milk.  A 
crowd  of  tiny  children  have  gathered  with 
dirty  bowls  and  await  their  daily  portion.  The 
children,  both  tribal  Hre  and  Vietnamese, 
share  a common  fate. 

These  children  survive,  though  help  came 
too  late  for  some  of  their  companions.  Hun- 
ger and  disease  had  ravaged  the  village  be- 
fore Vietnam  Christian  Service  began  a 
kitchen  here. 

But  even  now,  VNCS  nurse  Tharon 
McConnell  sometimes  must  stand  by  help- 
lessly watching  the  final  agonies  of  someone 
she  cannot  help. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  now  feeds  5,000 
refugees  in  this  district,  though  what  the 
people  receive — one  cup  of  warm  porridge 
per  day — is  meager  by  any  standards.  It  is 
a supplement  to  their  diet,  not  enough  to 
sustain  them. 

Five  years  ago  Vietnam  was  still  a major 
rice-exporter  and  its  Mekong  Delta  was 
known  as  the  rice  bowl  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Today  that  is  no  longer  true.  Nearly  one 
million  men  under  arms  and  one  million 
peasants  who  have  left  their  fields  behind 
mean  that  the  land  is  idle.  And  the  rice 
bowl  is  empty. 

In  Nghia  Khuong  a shaking  hand  stretches 
out  with  an  empty  rice  bowl.  The  gaunt  face 
of  hunger  watches  as  a village  woman  em- 
ployed by  Vietnam  Christian  Service  scoops 
the  warm  mush  into  the  waiting  bowl. 

But  the  old  woman,  like  so  many  others  in 
her  country,  is  used  to  a diet  of  rice.  She 
grasps  her  chopsticks  and  wonders  how  to  eat 
the  food  the  foreigners  have  brought  to  her. 
At  her  side  her  grandchild  understands.  He 
carries  a spoon. 

VNCS  refugee  worker  Doug  Beane,  a for- 
mer naval  officer  from  Massachusetts,  explains 
that  when  these  refugees  were  moved  from 
their  native  mountains  a few  miles  to  the 
west  they  brought  nearly  nothing  with  them. 
Vietnam  Christian  Service  has  helped  them 
to  buy  their  eating  utensils,  their  cooking 
pots,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  coffins. 

Fred  Gregory,  Earl  Martin,  Bob  Miller,  and 
a new  Landrover  complete  the  team  that 
directs  and  supplies  the  24  Vietnamese  work- 
ers who  cook  and  distribute  the  porridge  of 
“CSM." 

These  men  must  truck  a full  load  of  sup- 
plies to  these  outlying  areas  of  Quang  Ngai 
province  nearly  every  day.  And  it’s  a full- 
time job.  They  don’t  always  know  from  day 
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to  day  just  how  many  children  are  fed,  but 
they  do  know  that  the  CSM  is  available  for 
them. 

Gregory,  a member  of  the  Oregon  Friends, 
has  had  enough  trouble  adjusting  to  the 
unfamiliar  Vietnamese  food  to  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  children  who  get  diar- 
rhea from  CSM.  It  is  richer  food  than  they 
are  accustomed  to,  and  oftentimes  their  sys- 
tems adjust  to  it  only  with  difficulty. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  has  seven  work- 
ers feeding  refugees  at  Dong  Ha,  Hue,  Tam 
Ky  and  Quang  Ngai.  Bob  Miller,  an  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  pastor  from  Colorado, 
is  the  field  coordinator  of  the  VNCS  refugee 
feeding  program. 

Miller  draws  on  his  experience  in  each  of 
these  areas  as  he  makes  his  recommendations 
for  the  future.  “We’re  able  to  help  these 
people  with  some  of  their  basic  needs,”  he 
said,  “but  we  can’t  expect  to  change  their 
basic  outlook  on  life  with  the  little  bit  of 
help  we  re  able  to  give.  That  will  come  with 
time. 

“What  we  can  do  is  get  enough  good  food 
and  medical  attention  to  these  children  so 
that  death  won’t  claim  so  many  as  now.” 

Next  year  there  will  be  more  burial  mounds 
at  Nghia  Khuong,  but  perhaps  because  of 
the  efforts  of  Vietnam  Christian  Service 
workers  there  will  be  fewer  children  among 
the  dead.  With  adequate  food  and  medical  aid 
the  specter  of  premature  death  can  be  ban- 
ished from  the  somber  streets  of  Nghia 
Khuong — Lance  R.  Woodruff. 

They  Use  All  Means 

With  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  holes  in 
their  shoes,  three  young  men  from  Jamaica 
told  me  of  their  experiences  in  Guyana.  Just 
as  the  Apostle  Paul  became  all  things  to  all 
men  in  order  to  save  some,  these  three  young 
men  had  given  their  time  and  their  shoes 
that  Guyanese  might  know  Jesus  Christ. 

Guyana  is  a small,  underdeveloped  country 
on  the  north  coast  of  South  America.  To 
many  it  is  known  as  British  Guiana  which 
became  Guyana  two  years  ago  after  gaining 
independence. 

Guyana,  with  rich  natural  resources  and 
much  available  personnel,  has  also  been  a 
land  of  opportunity  for  the  church  to  use 
a combined  program  of  mass  communications 
in  giving  individuals  the  opportunity  to  know 
Christ. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter  and  David  Augsburg- 
er,  through  the  Way  to  Life  broadcast,  have 
been  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
many  individuals  in  the  country  during  the 
past  several  years. 

In  a second  stage  of  ministry  hundreds  of 
these  individuals  have  continued  in  their  spir- 
itual growth  aided  by  Home  Bible  Studies 
courses  provided  by  the  broadcast. 

Stage  three  in  Guyana  was  carried  out 
during  July  and  August  of  1967.  During  these 
months,  an  every-home  distribution  plan  was 


carried  out  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country.  This  was  a cooperative  venture  be- 
tween several  organizations  involving  varied 
approaches  in  order  to  save  some. 

Three  men  sent  by  the  Jamaica  Mennonite 
Church — George  Wright,  Sammy  and  Andy 
Barnett — with  the  assistance  of  several  Guy- 
anese men  visited  19,000  homes  in  the  east- 
ern area  of  Guyana. 

The  point  of  contact  at  each  home  was  the 
presentation  of  a packet  of  free  literature 
provided  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  Included 
was  an  invitation  to  listen  to  the  Way  to 
Life  broadcast  each  Sunday  morning  over 
their  local  radio  station  and  an  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  a free  Home  Bible  Studies  course. 

Also  the  men  displayed  literature  from 
their  colporteur  cases  and  Bibles  provided  by 
the  Christian  Literature  Crusade.  The  profits 
from  these  sales  were  used  to  support  the 
men  while  living  in  the  country. 

Often  their  visit  opened  the  door  for  fur- 
ther conversation  on  spiritual  matters.  And 
this  opportunity  did  not  cease  when  the 
young  men  left.  Two  to  three  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  returned  cards  to  enroll  in  the 
Home  Bible  Studies  course. 

Many  indicated  an  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  personal  Savior.  In  the  com- 
ing weeks  and  months,  these  individuals  will 
continue  to  be  in  conversation  with  spiritual 
counselors  as  they  return  lessons  to  the  area 
office. 

Guyana  is  changing  rapidly.  The  prime 
minister  has  just  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
English-speaking  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
area  for  mass  immigration  to  Guyana. 

An  appeal  has  also  been  made  to  Britain 
to  provide  transportation  costs  for  individuals 
from  these  overpopulated  countries  to  the 
land  of  opportunity.  For  years,  Britain  herself 
has  had  a problem  employing  many  from  the 
Caribbean  who  have  moved  to  England  for 
economic  reasons. 

A mass  immigration  to  Guyana  with  its 
vast  undeveloped  areas  and  natural  resources 
would  provide  an  unusual  challenge  for  the 
church — Kenneth  J.  Weaver. 

Algerians  Administer 
Agricultural  School 

The  recent  transformation  of  the  farm 
school  at  Henchir-Toumghani,  Algeria,  staff- 
ed largely  by  Mennonite  Paxmen,  into  an 
official  agricultural  training  school  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education  rates  as  a 
significant  development  for  the  Christian 
Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria. 

The  creation  of  a separate  agricultural 
extension  team  composed  of  former  Henchir 
unit  members  is  a related  development.  Op- 
erating in  the  same  general  geographic  area 
as  previously,  but  detached  from  the  training 
school  base,  the  extension  team  will  work 
with  local  farmere.  The  agriculture  school 
would  not  be  doing  this  type  of  work. 

Since  summer  the  major  emphasis  for  the 
Paxmen  has  been  remodeling  the  facilities  as 


required  before  the  opening  of  the  school, 
which  includes  two  divisions,  mechanics  and 
animal  husbandry. 

A French  director,  in  Algeria  under  his 
government’s  program  of  personnel  assist- 
ance, was  assigned  to  the  farm  along  with 
two  Algerian  instructors.  The  CCSA  will 
continue  to  participate  in  the  farm  school 
by  supplying  several  instructors. 

On  Nov.  2 the  school  opened,  students  reg- 
istered, and  the  transition  was  in  effect. 
"This  was  a big  day  in  our  history,"  John 
Rohrer,  MCC  director  of  the  farm,  writes, 
“because  this  means  that  the  ministry  of 
National  Education  is  now  responsible  for  the 
operation  administratively,  and  very  shortly, 
financially.  This  working  ourselves  out  of 
a job  has  been  a good  move.” 

MCC  (Ontario)  Adopts 
Budgetary  Increase 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  MCC  (On- 
tario), held  in  the  Niagara  United  Mennonite 
Church  set  its  goal  for  cash  contributions 
during  the  coming  year  at  $150,000.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $18,000  over  the  direct  cash 
receipts  in  1967. 

Additionally,  the  organization  anticipates 
receiving  a sizable  contribution  from  the  On- 
tario Mennonite  relief  sale,  which  in  its  first 
attempt  last  year  brought  in  over  $31,000. 

Most  of  the  contributed  funds  are  used  for 
the  MCC’s  international  relief  and  service 
program.  The  provincial  MCC,  however,  also 
administers  a forward-looking  program  of  its 
own. 

William  L.  Siemens  to  Lead 
El  Salvador  Seminar 

William  L.  Siemens  of  Pacific  College  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed  to  lead 
the  El  Salvador  Seminar  for  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  Colleges  during  the  summer  of 
1968. 

Professor  Siemens  is  a native  of  Shafter, 
Calif.,  and  a graduate  of  Wheaton  College 
and  Gordon  Divinity  School.  He  holds  an  MA 
degree  in  Spanish  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  currently  an  instructor 
in  Modern  Romance  Languages  at  Pacific  Col- 
lege. 

He  is  also  currently  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Community  Church  in  North  Fork,  Calif., 
and  previously  served  as  pastor  of  the  Com- 
munity Bible  Church,  a Mennonite  Brethren 
congregation  in  Arleta,  Calif. 

He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 

The  El  Salvador  Seminar  will  begin  on 
Monday,  June  10,  1968,  in  New  Orleans  and 
end  Friday,  July  19,  in  New  Orleans.  Stu- 
dents find  their  own  way  to  New  Orleans  but 
then  fly  as  a group  to  San  Salvador,  stop- 
ping for  several  days  in  both  Mexico  and 
Guatemala. 

The  seminar  allows  a student  to  gain  six 
hours  of  college  credit  by  an  intensive  study 
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of  one  country.  Outstanding  persons  in  El 
Salvador  deliver  lectures  covering  the  history, 
art,  literature,  economics,  educational  system, 
government,  relations  to  the  United  States, 
religious  development  of  the  country,  and 
similar  topics.  Numerous  field  trips  allow  the 
student  to  see  the  country  firsthand. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  the  privilege  of 
living  as  a guest  in  a home  of  an  El  Salva- 
dor family.  This  allows  the  student  the  kind 
of  insight  that  the  casual  observer  seldom 
has  an  opportunity  to  gain. 

More  information  and  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  dean  of  any  Mennonite  or 
Brethren  college. 

Hesston  College 

Singing  Christmas  Tree 

A “Singing  Christmas  Tree  under  the 
direction  of  Lowell  Byler,  head  of  the  music 
department  of  Hesston  College,  sang  both 
sacred  and  secular  Christmas  music  during  a 
40-minute  presentation,  nightly,  Dec.  6-12, 
except  Sunday,  from  7:00  to  7:40  p.m. 

The  fifty-nine  singers  of  the  College  and 
Chamber  Choirs  stood  on  a unique  five- 
level,  six-sided  platform  built  especially  for 
this  annual  presentation. 

The  performance  was  presented  in  the  city 
triangle  in  downtown  Hesston,  Kan.,  which  is 
strategically  located  along  U.S.  Highway  81. 

The  “Singing  Christmas  Tree  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  community  and  friends 
in  its  first  appearance  last  year. 


College  Has  Preview 

Approximately  500  high  school  seniors, 
parents  of  Hesston  College  students,  and 
alumni  were  guests  on  the  campus  of  Hess- 
ton College,  Nov.  23-25. 


The  sixth  annual  Thanksgiving  preview 
was  planned  by  Hesston  College  to  give  high 
school  seniors  the  opportunity  to  experience 
college  firsthand.  The  135  prospective  stu- 
dents who  registered  for  the  preview  visited 
chapel  and  attended  college  classes  on  Friday, 
Nov.  24. 

Parents  of  Hesston  College  students  came 
from  fourteen  states  to  participate  in  activ- 
ities scheduled  for  Parents’  Day  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  25.  The  ninety  students  whose  parents 
were  guests  served  as  hosts.  A tour  through 
the  educational  buildings  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  facilities  on  the  cam- 
pus and  meet  the  faculty.  Open  house  in  all 
resident  halls  was  also  held. 

Donation  and  Drama 

The  annual  Christmas  banquet  for  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  of  Hesston  College 
was  served  in  the  dining  hall  on  December 
12. 

As  announced  by  LaVerne  Yutzy,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  president  of  the  YPCA,  contri- 
butions were  received  from  students  who 
wished  to  contribute  to  the  Kenneth  Wiebe 
Memorial  Fund  rather  than  purchase  a cor- 
sage or  boutonniere  for  the  banquet. 

The  memorial  fund  supports  Douglas 
Hostetter,  an  alumnus  of  Hesston  College 
and  presently  serving  in  Vietnam  in  the  Pax 
program.  Doug  is  the  son  of  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harleysville,  Pa 

Following  the  Christmas  banquet,  the  dra- 
ma “The  Miracle  Worker”  was  presented  by 
the  drama  department  in  the  Alumni  Audito- 
rium. “The  Miracle  Worker”  is  a play  de- 
picting Helen  Keller’s  struggles  and  triumph 
over  the  handicap  of  blindness  and  deafness 
through  the  use  of  language.  Anne  Sullivan, 
who  shared  her  life  with  Miss  Keller  as 
teacher,  was  primarily  responsible  for  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  of  communication. 

Focus  Is  on  Ministry 

The  seminary,  following  the  pattern  of 
previous  years,  will  focus  its  emphasis  on 
ministers  and  the  ministry  for  three  weeks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

George  R.  Brunk,  dean  of  the  seminary, 
announces  two  programs  for  ministers.  The 
first.  Ministers  Week,  Jan.  22-26,  will  fea- 
ture the  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures  on  Church 
Renewal  by  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  of  the 
Harvard  University  faculty. 

Topics  on  the  program  cover  a study  of 
1 Peter,  the  minister  and  various  aspects  of 
his  vocation,  his  congregation,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  his  ministry. 

Off-campus  speakers  are  Alvin  Kanagy, 
Moses  Slabaugh,  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Norman 
Yutzy,  Paul  G.  Landis,  J.  Ward  Shank,  Ed- 
ward Stoltzfus,  and  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr. 

The  second  program,  a two-week  Minis- 
ters’ Course,  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  2,  features  a 
study  of  Leviticus  and  Hebrews  by  J.  Otis 
Yoder.  Other  lecturers  are:  Elmer  Kolb,  G. 
Irvin  Lehman,  Myron  Augsburger,  and  Grant 


Stoltzfus. 

Interested  persons  may  write  to  George  R. 
Brunk,  dean  of  the  seminary,  for  complete  in- 
formation. 

Mennonites  in  Ontario 

An  attractively  illustrated  book  on  the 
Mennonites  in  Ontario  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Mennonite  Historical  Society  of  On- 
tario. The  author  is  Dr.  J.  Winfield  Fretz, 
president  and  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
newly  established  Conrad  Grebel  College 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Ontario. 

The  book  is  written  in  popular  style. 
Who  are  the  Mennonites?  What  is  their 
origin?  Why  are  there  so  many  varieties? 
How  are  Amish  and  Mennonites  related? 
What  is  their  attitude  toward  government? 
Are  they  able  to  resist  social  change  effec- 
tively? Will  they  survive  as  a separate  group 
or  do  they  face  extinction?  are  some  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  this  book.  The  publi- 
cation is  generously  illustrated  with  half-  and 
full-page  photographs  and  original  pen 
sketches.  The  book  sells  for  $1.00  and  can 
be  secured  from  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Society  of  Ontario,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont. 

Five  Sponsor  CPS  Locations 

Five  new  sponsors  for  Civilian  Peace  Serv- 
ice locations  were  announced  recently  by 
Jesse  Glick,  district  director  of  CPS.  A spon- 
sor counsels  in-service  men  about  matters  re- 
lating to  the  CPS  experience. 

At  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing, 
David  Yoder  has  assumed  duties.  He  lives  at 
1400K  Spartan  Village,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823.  His 
phone  number  is  355-1855. 

Donald  Opel  is  the  sponsor  at  Beltsville, 
Md.  His  address  is  7400  Beaver  Dam  Road, 
Beltsville  20705.  His  phone  is  474-4214. 

A newly  established  unit  at  Fargo,  N.D.,  is 
being  sponsored  by  Tillman  Hershberger, 
Wheatland,  N.D.  58079.  To  telephone,  call 
672-4713. 

Acting  sponsor  for  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
area  is  Ervin  Stutzman,  2044  Cornell  Road, 
Cleveland  44106.  His  phone  is  229-7490. 

William  Weaver  is  now  sponsor  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  His  home  is  at  4424  Apple  Blossom 
Place,  Dayton  45440;  phone  426-8638. 

Ethiopian  Churches 
Report  Growth 

Administrator  Nelvin  L.  Horst  reported 
the  following  summary  of  growing  mission 
activity  in  Ethiopia: 

As  one  reads  the  annual  reports  from  the 
congregations,  he  gets  the  feeling  that  as  a 
whole  there  is  much  activity  going  on  in 
each  place.  Sunday  schools,  Sunday  morning 
preaching.  Youth  for  Christ  meetings,  and 
other  midweek  meetings  are  conducted 
everywhere. 
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A common  concern  of  most  of  the  reports 
is  that  there  should  be  a pastor  or  evange- 
list who  will  be  more  responsible  for  the 
work  in  each  congregation.  Connected  with 
this,  how  one  can  get  each  person  of  the 
congregation  to  feel  his  or  her  responsibility 
to  support  the  church  by  more  active  wit- 
nessing, faithful  attendance  in  worship,  and 
contributing  to  the  finances  of  the  church. 

Most  of  the  congregations  have  reported 
some  growth  throughout  the  year.  Spiritual 
life  conferences  were  held  in  many  places. 
Highlights  of  these  meetings  were  the  visits 


FIELD 

Willard  Claassen,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  Publication  since 
1952,  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  board 
at  its  annual  meeting  on  Dec.  1.  He  will 
continue  in  office  until  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Conference  in  July.  Future  plans 
have  not  been  announced.  During  his  term  of 
service,  annual  receipts  for  the  board  have 
increased  from  less  than  $20,000  to  over 
$100,000.  The  net  worth  of  the  board  which 
operates  Faith  and  Life  Press,  three  book- 
stores, and  is  a partner  in  Mennonite  Press, 
has  grown  from  about  $70,000  to  $450,956. 
Current  assets  are  $588,140.  A major 
achievement  during  this  period  has  been  the 
publication  of  the  Living  Faith  Graded  Sun- 
day School  Series. 

Minister’s  Fellowship  for  the  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville,  Md., 
Feb.  21-28. 

Earl  Hartman  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Leo  Mennonite  Church  Sunday  afternoon, 
Dec.  10.  S.  Jay  Hostetler  was  in  charge  of 
the  service. 

The  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 

Atglen,  Pa.,  was  razed  by  fire.  Estimated 
damage  is  $70,000.  The  winter  Bible  school 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Maple  Grove  Jan. 
15-26  will  be  held  with  the  same  dates  and 
teachers  at  the  Ridge  View  Mennonite 
Church  one  mile  north  of  Intercourse,  Pa 

Richard  Bartholomew,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
accepted  a call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  congregation  effective 
March  1,  1968. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregations  for 

Gospel  Herald:  Carpenter  Park  Mennonite 
Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  and  University-Eu- 
clid  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fortieth  annual  Sunday  School  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Elizabethtown  (Pa. ) Menno- 
nite Church  the  evening  of  Dec.  31  and  the 
morning  of  Jan.  1. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Weaver, 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  five  at  Park  View,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. ; three  at  Point-O-Pines,  Interna- 
tional Falls,  Minn. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  Hostetler,  Winston, 
Ore.,  at  Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.,  Feb.  4-11. 
Lloyd  Hollinger,  York,  Pa.,  at  Mellinger, 


of  several  brethren  from  America. 

Another  very  significant  event  of  the  year 
was  the  Bible  Seminar.  Thirty-four  workers, 
husbands  and  wives,  spent  two  weeks  in  Bi- 
ble study,  workshops  in  family  living,  and 
discussions  on  the  practical  structures  of  the 
church.  . . . 

In  August,  1966,  Ato  Getahun  Dilebo  went 
to  America  to  take  a Bible  course,  joined 
this  year  by  Ato  Tesfatsion  Dallelew.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  send  a third  person  in 
1968.  This  training  program  will  partly  fill 
the  need  for  leaders  in  our  church. 


NOTES 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  17-25.  Milo  Kauffman, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Crystal  Springs,  Kan.,  Feb. 
18-25. 

Change  of  dates:  General  Mission  Board 
Meeting  from  June  19-23  to  July  3-7,  1968. 

Freddie  Morrison  was  given  a ministerial 
license  for  Big  Grassy  Indian  Mission,  Mor- 
sen,  Ont.  Dec.  10.  The  service  was  in  charge 
or  Elmer  D.  Hershberger  with  Eugene  Gar- 
ber bringing  the  message. 

Goshen  College’s  School  for  Ministers  is 
set  for  Feb.  6-23  and  will  include  “Studies 
in  Genesis,’  by  Millard  C.  Lind,  “Petrine 
Epistles,”  by  Erland  Waltner,  and  “Con- 
temporary Theology,”  by  John  H.  Yoder. 
Also  planned  during  the  three  weeks  are 
studies  in  Dutch-Russian  Mennonite  history 
and  a course  in  leadership  training,  the  lat- 
ter by  Weyburn  W.  Groff  and  Prof.  Edward 
B.  Stoltzfus. 

At  least  two  series  of  special  lectures  will 
be  given.  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  will  speak  on 
“Church  Renewal,”  and  Dean  Ross  T. 
Bender  will  speak  on  “A  Visit  to  the  Far 
East.” 

All  Mennonites  who  live  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
or  are  winter  visitors  in  the  city  are  wel- 
come to  attend  the  Mennonite  Fellowship  on 
Dec.  31  at  3:00  p.m.,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Darrell  Janzen,  625  South  Rosemont 
Avenue. 

The  Hesston  School  for  Ministers  will 

be  held  Feb.  5-8,  at  Hesston  College  and 
Bethel  College.  Dr.  Arthur  Riewald  of  Bir- 

Calendar 


Milwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  1-12. 
Winter  Bible  School,  Ridge  View  Church,  Intercourse, 
Pa  , Jan.  15-26. 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan.  22-26. 
School  for  Ministers,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Jan. 
29  to  Feb.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Feb.  6-23. 

Spring  Church  Extension  Convention,  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  22-24. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting.  May  3-5. 
(Place  not  yet  decided) 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  July  3-7. 


mingham,  Mich.,  and  President  Myron  Augs- 
burger  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  be 
the  speakers.  Dr.  Riewald,  new  to  the  school, 
conducts  annually  a Marriage  and  Family 
Consultation  Program.  Over  300  ministers  in 
the  greater  Detroit  area  are  enrolled  annually 
in  his  workshops. 

This  year  the  School  for  Ministers  will 
open  on  Monday  evening,  instead  of  Tues- 
day morning,  with  the  first  session  at  Hess- 
ton and  close  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Minis- 
ters and  wives  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations,  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan.  67062  for  more  information  or 
to  make  housing  reservations,  which  are 
furnished  without  charge. 

Albert  Buckwalter  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  Argentine  Bible  Society’s  annual 
meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  recently.  Buckwalter 
is  presently  translating  the  Book  of  Acts  into 
the  Toba  Indian  language  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bible  Society. 

Buckwalter  said,  “I  was  asked  to  talk 
about  my  translation  work.  So  I gave  them 
data  on  the  sound  system  of  Toba  as  well  as 
something  about  the  way  some  words  are 
constructed  and  how  they  are  used  in  sen- 
tences. 

“The  Toba  language,  as  well  as  other 
aboriginal  languages,  is  a worthy  vehicle  of 
God’s  Word  and  extremely  capable  of  ex- 
pression. 

Michael  Masts,  first-term  missionaries  to 
the  Argentine  Chaco,  commented,  “At  this 
point  our  task  is  twofold.  Each  weekend 
we  drive  into  the  country  to  visit  one  or  two 
Toba  churches.  There  are  close  to  50  of 
them,  although  the  number  isn’t  certain.  At 
the  best  we  can  visit  each  place  only  twice 
a year. 

“Our  second  task  for  a while  will  be  Toba 
language  study.  We  have  been  talking  and 
preaching  in  Spanish,  but  we  realize  that 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  most  of  them.  We 
hope  to  preach  in  Toba  someday.” 

Delbert  Erb  and  family  may  be  addressed 
c/o  Paul  Erb,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  They  are  on  furlough 
from  Argentina. 

Marie  Moyer  reported  from  Dhamtari, 
M.P.,  India.  “We  have  plans  for  decorating 
the  bookstore  and  reading  room.  A handbill 
in  both  English  and  Hindi  will  be  distributed 
via  the  newsboys  in  the  town  and  via  cha- 
prasis  in  our  church  areas  distant  from 
Dhamtari.” 

A workshop  on  personnel  management  for 
church  employers  will  be  held  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
Jan.  19-21.  The  workshop  is  sponsored  by 
the  Center  with  Council  of  Personnel  Serv- 
ices, General  Conference  Ministerial  Com- 
mittee, and  Health  and  Welfare  Department 
of  the  Mission  Board.  Leonard  Wedel  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  represent- 
atives of  the  cosponsors  will  serve  as  re- 
source persons.  Send  reservations  or  address 
inquiries  to  Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  2, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Baker  has  a well-baked  idea  about  the  gas- 
tronomical  doings  of  General  Conference.  It 
probably  sounds  half-baked  to  those  who  are  on 
the  way  to  caloric  suicide  anyway.  It  is  commend- 
able that  this  criticism  comes  from  within,  from  a 
delegate.  Self-criticism  is  always  the  best.  Let's 
hope  that  those  responsible  for  conference  will 
take  note  and  take  the  idea  in  good  spirit.  The 
grace  of  God  (plus  some  antacid  tablets)  does 
reach  to  the  Mennonite  stomach  too.  The  treas- 
ure is  in  “earthen  vessels,"  you  know. 

Baker  didn’t  allow  for  a planned  or  specified 
period  of  rest  during  a conference  day.  Many 
older  people  who  love  to  share  in  the  conference 
need  a rest.  Why  do  we  have  to  fill  the  schedule 
so  full  that  they  must  get  their  siesta  while  sitting? 
A light  lunch,  such  as  Baker  suggests,  plus  a 
planned  rest  period  would  put  the  whole  group 
into  fine  shape  to  battle  with  all  the  complex 
roblems  that  assail  the  church. — Moses  Sla- 
augh,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

© © o 

I continue  to  marvel  at  the  variety  of  interest- 
ing and  helpful  articles  appearing  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  We  are  rich  in  that  it  is  a “weekly”  in- 
stead of  a “monthly  or  “quarterly  review.  The 
article  that  especially  impressed  me  was,  “Our 
Conference  Naps,’  by  Robert  J.  Baker,  in  the 
Nov.  21  issue.  All  of  you  who  are  reading  this 
and  who  haven’t  read  that  article,  read  it.  That’s 
why  I write  this.  May  the  Lord  help  us  to  be 
serious  so  that  others  can  be  Christians  too. — 
Linford  D.  Hackman,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


After  I read  the  article  entitled  “Our  Conference 
Naps,  by  Robert  Baker,  I decided  to  see  if  I 
could  start  some  kind  of  ball  rolling.  1 agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly  in  this  very  real  problem  of 
eating  too  much. 

Of  course,  women  are  really  as  much  to  blame 
as  men,  or  more,  although  Baker  was  very  kind 
to  them.  For  some  time  now  I have  noticed  fre- 
quent references  to  such  ideas  as  "We  ought  to 
take  some  action  . . .”  and  “Why  don  t we  do 
something  instead  of  just  talking?’’ 

I shall  long  remember  a statement  at  World 
Conference  by  Elmer  Neuteld  about  world  needs. 
He  said  that  if  we  really  want  to  help,  we  must 
give  sacrificially,  and  he  suggested,  if  every  family 
of  the  entire  Mennonite  Church  would  observe 
even  one  day  per  month  as  hunger  day,  would 
this  make  some  impact  on  world  need?  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  money  saved  by  that  one 
day  of  hunger  would  be  given  toward  feeding  the 
starving. 

Organizations  and  periodicals  of  our  church  could 
combine  to  make  a loud  call  to  our  people  who 
really  want  to  take  some  constructive  action  to 
observe  not  only  one  day  of  hunger  but  make  it 
a week  or  a month  of  eating  one  less  meal  per 
day,  MCC  or  the  mission  boards  would  receive 
the  money  saved  from  not  overeating. 

Our  Sunday  school  lesson  today  was  on  disci- 
pline, and  we  need  discipline  in  these  comforts 
and  appetites  of  ours  pertaining  to  food. — Maude 
Swartzendruber,  Hesston,  Kan. 


I want  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  John  R.  Martin’s  article,  “Keeping  Christian 
Values  in  a Status-Conscious  Society,”  in  the 
Nov.  21  issue.  I hope  that  the  emphasis  he  made 
on  the  church  being  a “servant  church"  will 
create  a greater  awareness  of  our  responsibility. 
We  must  see  man  as  a total  being  and  be  able  to 
minister  to  the  total  man — spiritual,  physical,  and 
social.  If  Christ  has  truly  become  a part  of  me  and 
if  my  fellowship  with  Him  is  personal  and  deep, 
I cannot  remain  silent.  Thank  you,  Bro.  Martin, 


for  helping  us  to  search  our  hearts. — Mrs.  Lois 
Ramer,  Wakarusa,  Ind. 


...  I am  grateful  for  "Our  Alleged  Unity  in 
Christ”  (Sept.  5);  "Consumer  Conscious”  (Sept. 
26  editorial);  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers  and  Ours” 
(Oct.  3 editorial);  “It’s  Later  Than  You  Think”  and 
"Reflections  on  Riots”  (Oct.  3);  emphasis  on  war  in 
the  Oct.  17  issue;  “Our  Efforts  to  Escape”  and 
“Our  Problem — Lack  of  Commitment”  (Oct.  24 
editorials).  Also,  thanks  for  the  Hershberger  series 
entitled  “Our  Peace  Witness — In  the  Wake  of  May 
18”;  and  Maynard  Shelly’s  reports  on  a five-day 
theology  conference  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Folks 
who  are  too  busy  to  digest  such  nourishing  spirit- 
ual tare  are  indeed  too  busy. — Titus  Lehman, 
Pottsville,  Pa. 


1 have  just  read  the  article  from  the  Oct.  3 issue 
of  the  Gospel  Herald  by  Howard  Yoder,  “Reflec- 
tions on  Riots.”  This  article  brought  new  thoughts 
to  my  mind  for  the  first  time.  I was  made  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  attitudes  of  Christians  to  racial 
violence.  But  precisely  because  of  the  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  tone  of  the  writer,  I was  deeply 
disturbed  by  one  phrase  in  the  second  paragraph 
which  to  my  mind  nearly  nullified  the  whole  ar- 
ticle. I think  I reacted  this  way  because  it  showed 
how  very  deep  our  unconscious  racial  feeling 
always  is.  It  is  just  so  basic  that  we  don’t  ques- 
tion certain  things. 

The  phrase  I refer  to  is  “we  whites.”  Says  the 
author,  “For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  we 
whites  held  the  blacks  in  total  slavery.  . . Now 
if  he  had  said  "the  whites  held  the  blacks  in 
total  slavery,”  it  would  have  been  more  correct, 
and  quite  innocuous.  But  written  as  it  was,  I re- 
belled. 

Maybe  Mr.  Yoder  classes  himself  with  those 
known  as  “we  whites,”  but  I refuse  to  do  that 
personally.  1 refuse  to  let  the  color  of  my  skin 
determine  who  I am  classed  with.  Mr.  Yoder  has 
made  racial  grouping  so  paramount  that  he  is 
willing  to  take  unto  himself  the  guilt  of  the 
slave  traders.  I am  sure  he  has  done  that  un- 
wittingly. But  it’s  such  a subtle  deception. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  classifications  of 
earth  s peoples,  I would  prefer  to  see  it  done 
along  moral  rather  than  racial  lines;  say,  those 
whose  aim  is  to  do  God  s will  versus  those  who 
are  against  Him.  In  that  case,  the  wickedness  of 
the  slave  trade  does  not  have  to  be  upon  my 
conscience  solely  because  I am  white.  True,  the 
slave  traders  were  human  beings,  and  we  are 
human  also,  but  that  is  starting  from  quite  a dif- 
ferent point,  isn’t  it?  After  all,  the  slave  trade 
could  never  have  succeeded  without  the  help  of 
black,  brown,  and  white.  Raiding  African  tribes 
captured  their  rivals  and  sold  them  to  Arabs,  who 
sent  them  across  the  sea  in  European  ships. 

If  race  isn’t  the  basic  division — and  God  does 
say  He  has  made  us  all  of  one  blood — then  per- 
sons of  any  skin  pigment  or  hair  type  can  be 
included  in  our  “we  grouping.  If  we  can  break 
out  of  our  own  mental  prisons  through  education 
and/or  Christian  insight,  all  kinds  of  possibilities 
open  up.  Then,  persons  of  similar  convictions  can 
call  us  “brother.  ’ We  could  mention  names  like 
Aggrey,  King,  Huddleston,  and  Paton  to  whom 
those  from  many  backgrounds  are  indebted.  In  our 
personal  experience,  we  note  Dr.  Kenneth  D. 
Kaunda,  president  of  the  country  which  is  our 
present  home.  (The  day  we  and  our  children  met 
this  man  and  shook  his  hand  was  a great  one  for 
us. ) We  feel  worlds  closer  to  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  this  Christian  leader  than  to  many  white 
people  we’ve  met — those  who,  just  like  many 
black  people,  have  not  yet  begun  to  be  freed  from 
the  sin  of  racialism. — Connie  Y.  Lehman,  Zambia, 
Central  Africa. 

Regarding  John  E.  Lapp’s  Nov.  7 article  on  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Committee,  I have  this  com- 
ment. My  father,  S.  G.  Shetler,  named  by  Lapp  as 


a member  of  the  1921  Peace  Committee,  had 
been  one  of  three  bishops  sent  to  Washington  in 
1917  by  General  Conference,  then  in  session,  to 
contact  the  War  Department  in  behalf  of  our  boys, 
who  were  undergoing  severe  tests  in  the  army 
camps.  The  result  of  this  initial  contact  is  now 
part  of  our  peace  history. 

My  father,  with  numerous  other  church  leaders, 
became  very  unhappy  through  the  years  at  the 
change  of  approach  to  the  government  by  church 
officials.  I recall  many  remarks  of  his  in  this  con- 
nection. If  you  will  carefully  compare  the  1921 
and  1927  statements,  you  will  note  the  change 
already  reflected.  The  earlier  statement  simply  laid 
before  our  government  our  position  and  pleaded 
for  consideration  from  “that  honorable  body”  of 
those  who  had  "religious  convictions”  against 
militarism.  The  1927  statement  was  already  a kind 
of  political  document,  giving  advice  to  the  govern- 
ment on  such  specifics  as  the  “crusier  building 
program,”  "movement  of  troops  in  China,”  build- 
ing of  "less  [ sic]  warships  and  gunboats,”  etc. 
Reflecting,  perhaps,  the  social  gospel  and  post- 
millennial  optimism  of  the  times,  it  spoke  of  “out- 
lawing war,”  and  achieving  “permanent  peace,” 
through  international  understanding.  Jesus’  explicit 
teaching  had  been  that  there  would  be  wars  among 
nations  until  the  end  of  time,  although  to  be  sure, 
in  His  kingdom,  His  servants  would  not  fight. 
Jn.  18:36. 

Recent  statements  and  writings  have  tended  to 
underscore  this  unbiblical  approach,  with  our  con- 
stant praise  of  humanistic  efforts  by  those  who 
demonstrate  against  this  (Vietnam)  war,  and  who 
are  making  shalom  and  social  justice  their  gospel. 
It  is  the  grave  concern  of  thousands  of  Mennonites 
that  today,  under  the  spell  of  “resolutionitis,”  and 
under  the  guise  of  “witnessing  to  the  state”  or 
"assuming  the  prophetic  role,"  we  are  assuming  a 
stance  that  is  neither  Christian  nor  Anabaptist.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  people  who 
for  years  have  been  chiding  certain  religious 
groups  for  fleeing  to  the  Old  Testament  to  prove 
the  rightness  of  participation  in  war,  now  do  the 
same  to  find  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  the  so- 
called  prophetic  role.  That  there  has  been  a shift 
in  our  peace  theology  is  evident.  Sanders,  in 
Protestant  Concepts  of  Church  and  State  (Holt, 
1964),  notes  this  shift.  He  refers  to  the  historic 
Anabaptist  church-state  position  as  being  classic 
among  Protestants  and  says  it  would  be  tragic  if 
this  position  were  lost.  One  thing  is  clear:  an  ob- 
jective history  of  the  Mennonite  peace  position  has 
not  yet  been  written. — Sanford  G.  Shetler,  Holl- 
sopple,  Pa. 


I am  sorry  that  I need  to  write  this  letter.  I 
have  been  enjoying  your  editorials  most  of  the 
time.  But  the  Nov.  7 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
(“Our  Condition  and  Challenge”)  was  terribly 
shocking  to  me.  The  first  four  paragraphs  were  the 
truth.  But  the  suggestions  you  gave  to  have  serv- 
ices through  the  week  instead  of  on  Sundays  are 
ridiculous.  Now  these  services  would  be  good  plus 
a Sunday  morning  preaching  service.  Where  does 
the  Scripture  come  in,  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you”?  You  would  suggest  that 
your  work,  pleasure  seeking,  weekend  outings, 
recreational  spots,  sports  activities  have  priority  to 
the  Lord  God.  My  Bible  teaches  that  we  are  even 
to  deny  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  self,  yea, 
and  all  that  we  have,  or  we  cannot  be  a disciple 
of  God.  Where  could  you  have  a congregation 
doing  it  this  way?  Where  could  the  preaching  come 
in?  How  could  you  have  communion  services?  You 
know,  brother,  what  would  happen;  it  would  likely 
turn  into  a card  party  or  a dozen  other  things. 

This  is  not  going  to  change  me,  only  to  make 
me  more  jealous  for  our  God;  but  for  the  weaker 
brother  and  the  young  generation?  You  have  told 
them  the  church  is  for  leisure  time  services,  and 
they  can  think  of  a hundred  excuses  not  to  assem- 
ble at  all.  I know  we  need  a change  and  that  is 
to  get  back  to  God.  The  Mennonite  Church  has 
traveled  so  fast  that  the  spiritual  part  is  almost 
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gone.  Many  have  closed  the  prayer  meetings,  and 
the  Sunday  evening  meetings  are  on  the  way  out. 
1 tell  you,  we  need  to  repent.  What  about  Heb. 
10:25?  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  our  youth 
want  to  change  all  the  time  when  we  suggest  it 
all  the  time.  We  are  making  our  youth  disobedient 
to  the  Bible.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  us. 
— Emanuel  J.  Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

o « o 

As  one  who  is  actively  involved  in  nursing  ed- 
ucation, I would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Bender  and 
the  Gospel  Herald  for  the  insightful  and  relevant 
series  of.  articles  dealing  with  nursing  education 
which  have  recently  been  released.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  such  an  accurate  and  fair  discussion 
of  the  type  of  programs  available  and  their  re- 
spective purposes  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  constituency.  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  it  has  filtered  down  to  those  who  are  current- 
ly considering  a future  in  the  health  field. — Vida 
Jane  Swartzentruber,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

o o o 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Dintaman — Myers. — Philip  J.  Dintaman,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Judy  Myers,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Edgar 
Petrv,  Aug.  12,  1967. 

Greene — Armstrong. — Howard  Greene,  Leslie, 
Mich.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Joan  Armstrong,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  bv  Carl  V.  Yoder,  Nov. 
25,  1967. 

Miller — Atkinson. — David  Eli  Miller,  Howe, 
Ind.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Atkinson, 
(.luakertown.  Pa.,  Haycock  cong.,  by  Willi- 
am Wickey  and  Stanley  Beidler,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Mills — Helman, — Roger  Mills,  Warfordsburg, 
Pa.,  Black  Oak  cong.,  and  Carol  Helman,  McCon- 
nellsburg.  Pa.,  Methodist  Church,  bv  Michael  M. 
Horst,  Dec.  2,  1967. 

Peck — Stover. — Robert  G.  Peck,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Evelyn  L. 
Stover,  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  David  F. 
Derstine,  Jr.,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Weaver — Herr. — David  L.  Weaver  and  Dawn 
E.  Herr,  both  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  South  Christian 
Street  cong.,  by  James  M.  Shank,  assisted  by  Les- 
ter T.  Weaver,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  2,  1967. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beiler,  Melvin  L.  and  Carol  Jean  (Yoder), 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bradley 
Dean,  Nov.  20,  1967. 

Bennett,  Robert  and  Verda  (Smoker),  Denbigh, 
Va.,  second  son,  Joseph  Dale,  Nov.  26,  1967. 

Derstine,  Kenneth  L and  Catherine  (Huns- 
berger),  Souderton,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Jennifer  Sue,  Nov.  28,  1967. 

Dyck,  David  and  Gladys  (Nace),  Telford,  Pa., 
fourth  daughter,  Vena  Gaye,  Nov.  17,  1967. 

Fisher,  Orlo  and  Dorothy  (Gingerich),  Talcum, 
Kv.,  third  child,  first  son,  Myron  Duane,  Nov.  11, 
1967. 

Geiser,  Kenneth  and  Bonnie  (Swanson),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Lisa  DeAnne,  Nov.  25,  1967. 

Gingerich,  David  F.  and  Judy  (Thompson),  To- 
peka, Kan.,  first  son  and  second  daughter,  Stephen 
David  and  Stephanie  Ruth,  Nov.  7,  1967. 

Hart,  Dervin  and  Charlene  (Esch),  Blue  Ball, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Valerie  Denise,  Sept.  13,  1967. 


Hershberger,  Warde  and  Patricia  (Yoder),  Wood- 
burn,  Ore.,  second  daughter,  Mary  Kathleen,  Nov. 

28. 1967. 

Horst,  Allen  and  Norma  (Eby),  Hagerstown,  Md., 
second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Allen,  Nov.  13,  1967. 

Hostetler,  Norman  L.  and  Fern  K.  (Baker), 
Westover,  Md.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Le- 
nora  Fern,  Nov.  29,  1967. 

Miller,  Cletus  and  Freida  (Hostetler),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  third  son,  Stuart  Ray,  Nov.  18,  1967. 

Reinard,  LeRoy  and  Helen  (Heimbach),  Selins- 
grove.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Margaret 
Ann,  Oct.  19,  1967. 

Smucker,  Richard  and  Hazel  (Steiner),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  sixth  child,  second  son,  James  Richard,  Nov. 

27. 1967. 

Steiner,  Clayton  and  Ruth  (Geiser),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  Lamar,  Oct.  4,  1967. 

Strite,  Nelson  L.  and  Doris  L.  (Hege),  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Roger  Dale 
Nov.  5,  1967, 

Wyse,  Elmer  and  Deloris  (Kropf),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Cynthia  Rene,  Nov.  22,  1967. 

Yoder,  Joshua  and  Rebecca  (Glick),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  first  daughter,  Ruby  Jane  Nov 
25,  1967. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bohrer,  Margaret  (Bowers),  Warfordsburg,  Pa., 
was  born  Sept.  28,  1903;  died  suddently  at  her 
home.  Sept.  25,  1967;  aged  63  y.  11  m.  28  d. 
She  is  survived  by  one  daughter  (Helen  Miller),  3 
sons  (Ellsworth,  Clifton,  and  Franklin),  10  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Reba  Bishop  and  Freeda  Faith), 
and  3 brothers  (Walter,  Raymond,  and  Earnest). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Black  Oak  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Grove  Funeral 
Home,  in  charge  of  Michael  M.  Horst;  interment  in 
Black  Oak  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Simon  M.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Bontrager,  was  born  at  Ingram,  Wis.,  Mar. 
2,  1922;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  from  an  accident 
due  to  electrical  shock,  Nov.  26,  1967;  aged  45  y. 
8 m.  24  d.  On  Aug.  15,  1948,  he  was  married  to 
Kathryn  Marie  Miller.  On  July  23,  1965,  he  was 
married  to  Donna  Jean  Unger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 children  (Vernon  R.,  Gary  A.,  Kev- 
in L.,  Diane  K.,  and  Barbara  J.),  his  parents, 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Anna  Lehman),  3 brothers 
(Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Reuben),  and  6 sisters  (Mrs. 
Erwin  Mast,  Mrs.  Edna  Beil,  Mrs.  Clarence  Stein- 
haus,  Mrs.  Reuben  Klein,  Mrs.  William  Etter,  and 
Amelia).  He  was  a member  of  the  Belmont  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  28,  with 
Ray  Bair  and  Nelson  Kauffman  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Elnora,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Thut)  Hilty,  was  born  in  Hancock  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct. 
5,  1884;  died  at  Lima  (Ohio)  Memorial  Hospital, 
Nov.  13,  1967;  aged  83  y.  1 m.  8 d.  On  Feb.  15, 
1911,  she  was  married  to  Rhuda  Brenneman,  who 
died  Mar.  26,  1961.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Leland 
and  John  M.),  2 daughters  (Marjorie — Mrs.  Ora 
Richer  and  Mary  Florence),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Clara 
Neiswanger),  and  6 grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Nov.  16,  with  Walter 
Smeltzer  officiating;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  John  David,  son  of  A.  B.  and 
Nancy  (Weaver)  Burkholder,  was  born  near  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Aug.  10,  1873;  died  Nov.  23,  1967; 
aged  94  y.  3 m.  13  d.  He  was  married  three  times: 
to  1.  Dora  Humbert,  to  Lomie  Cline,  and  to  Mary 
Catherine  Barbe,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Bertha — Mrs.  Paul  Bender  and  Nellie 
— Mrs.  Newton  Weber),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Leon 
Davis),  2 brothers  (Perry  A.  and  Amos  H ),  9 
grandchildren,  and  27  great-grandchildren.  Two 
children  preceded  him  in  death  (Lena — Mrs. 


Harry  A.  Brunk  and  John  D.,  Jr.).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  26,  with  Mahlon  Blosser,  Daniel  W. 
Lehman,  Daniel  Suter,  and  Dewitt  Heatwole  offi- 
ciating. 

Gerber,  Susie,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Sarah 
(Welty)  Schumacher,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
Aug.  26,  1895;  died  at  Wooster  Community  Hos- 
pital as  the  result  of  a pulmonary  embolism,  Dec. 
2,  1967;  aged  72  y.  3 m.  6 d.  On  June  23,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Earl  Gerber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Grace — Mrs.  Dennis 
Lehman,  Paul,  Frank,  June — Mrs.  James  Bixler, 
and  Doris),  11  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Homer 
and  Henry),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lydiann  Zim- 
merly).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant 
sons  and  one  infant  daughter,  3 brothers  (John, 
David,  and  Menno),  and  2 sisters  (Lizzie  and 
Rhoda).  She  was  a member  of  the  Kidron  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  5,  with  Bill 
Detweiler,  Reuben  Hofstetter,  and  Isaac  Zuercher 
officiating. 

Geyer,  William  F.,  son  of  Julius  and  Bertha 
(Zilkey)  Geyer,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan. 
9,  1894;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Johnstown  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Dec.  5,  1967;  aged  73  y.  10  m.  26  d. 
He  was  married  to  Bessie  Stutzman,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  Later  he  was  married  to  Edith 
Kaufman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
brother  (Walter)  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Polca, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Dreier,  Mrs.  Minnie  Vickroy,  and  Mrs. 
Mildred  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  8,  with  John  H.  Kraybill  and  Aldus  J. 
Wingard  officiating;  interment  in  Thomas  Church 
Cemetery. 

Good,  Viola  H.,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Hettie 
(Hurst)  Good,  was  born  in  East  Earl  Twp.,  Pa., 
Feb.  11,  1911;  died  at  Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Dec. 

4,  1967;  aged  56  y.  9 m.  14  d.  She  was  married 
to  Amos  G.  Good,  who  died  in  1959.  Surviving  are 
her  mother,  8 children  (Roseine — Mrs.  Keller  Sen- 
senig,  Amos  B.,  Viola  Mae — Mrs.  Robert  Hostetter, 
Marlin  R.,  Carl  D.,  Lorraine,  Charlotte,  and  Dar- 
rel L. ),  21  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Mahlon),  and 
6 sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  Messner,  Katie — Mrs.  Levi 
High,  Alice — Mrs.  Harvey  Zimmerman,  Anna 
Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Musser,  Maggie — Mrs.  Leroy 
High,  and  Elsie — Mrs.  Raymona  Good ).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  6,  in  charge 
of  H.  Z.  Good  and  Wilmer  Leaman. 

Hackman,  Joseph  W.,  son  of  Joseph  F.  and  So- 
phia (Wile)  Hackman,  was  born  in  Lower  Salford 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1884;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1967;  aged  83 
y.  9 m.  11  d.  On  Dec.  9,  1905  he  was  married 
to  Katie  L.  Derstine,  who  died  in  March  1960. 
Surviving  are  6 children  (Linford,  Wilmer,  Susan 
— Mrs.  Edwin  Moyer,  Verna — Mrs.  Ernest  Moyer, 
Walter,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Paul  Martin),  26 
grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Katie  Moyer),  and  one  brother  (Morris  W. ). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  28,  with  Lerov 
Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey  of- 
ficiating. 

Miller,  Naomi  Susan,  daughter  of  George  and 
Susan  (Hiser)  Cook,  was  bom  Nov.  15,  1888;  died 
at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Dec.  4,  1967; 
aged  79  y.  19  d.  She  was  married  to  Charles  Mill- 
er, who  died  in  1958.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Ray- 
mond, Roy,  and  Paul),  4 daughters  (Mrs.  Ethel 
Miller,  Mrs.  Earl  Miller,  Mrs.  Clory  Southerly,  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Whetzel),  one  brother  (John  F. ),  29 
grandchildren,  40  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Hebron  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Riverside  EUB  Church,  Dec.  6,  with  A.  T.  Rollins 
and  Donald  Bare  officiating;  interment  in  Whitmer 
Cemetery. 

Mills,  Theodore  Harry,  Jr.,  son  of  Harry  and 
Wava  (Stotler)  Mills,  was  born  at  Warfordsburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  3,  1940;  died  in  an  automobile  accident,  Nov. 

5,  1967;  aged  27  y.  2 m.  2 d.  On  June  18,  1962, 
he  was  married  to  Nancy  Lee  Forsythe,  who  sur- 
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vives.  Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  one  daughter 
(Malinda  Kay),  4 brothers  (Harold,  Gerald,  Rodger, 
and  Wilbur  James),  and  7 sisters  (Peggy  McCalister, 
Alice  Younker,  Edna  Knable,  Judy  Truax,  Susan 
Black,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wong,  and  Mrs.  John  Ducilla). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Warfordsburg  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  Nov.  8,  with  Michael  M.  Horst  offi- 
ciating. 

Reist,  Albert  R.,  son  of  Simon  and  Wilhelmina 
(KalbHeisch)  Reist,  was  born  at  Glen  Allan,  Ont., 
Nov.  25,  1889;  died  at  the  Listowel  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Nov.  14,  1967;  aged  77  y.  11  m.  14  d.  On 
Sept.  20,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Cherrey, 
who  died  in  August  1953.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(John  and  Nelson),  5 daughters  (Sarah — Mrs.  Nor- 
man Schlueter,  Carrie — Mrs.  Mervin  Good,  Win- 
nie, Isabelle — Mrs.  Wilfred  Acheson,  and  Arnetta 
— Mrs.  Mervin  Lebold),  4 brothers  (Clarence,  Wil- 
fred, Sydney,  and  Norman),  2 sisters  (Rachel  and 
Ivie),  and  19  grandchildren.  One  brother  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Moorefield 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  17, 
with  Amos  B.  Martin  and  Elvon  D.  Burkholder 
officiating. 

Schweitzer,  Phillip  Lee,  son  of  Lester  and 
Jeannine  (Oswald)  Schweitzer,  was  stillborn  at 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Nov.  22, 
1967.  Surviving,  besides  the  parents,  are  4 broth- 
ers (Ronald,  Donald,  Jonathan,  and  Alan),  3 sisters 
(Sharon,  Rebecca,  and  Jewel),  and  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Schweitzer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jake  Oswald).  Graveside  services  were  held  at  the 
Wood  River  Cemetery,  Nov.  24,  in  charge  of 
Willis  Roth. 

Smith,  Brenda  Darlene,  Linda  Kay,  and 
Kathy  Lynne,  daughters  of  Junior  D.  and  Bar- 
bara (Ruppenthal)  Smith,  of  Hancock,  Md.,  were 
killed  Nov.  27,  1967,  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  their  way  home  from  a Christmas  program 

Items  and 


Hozie  L.  Achols,  a lay  preacher  in  the 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  is  fighting  to  get 
out  of  the  army  on  the  grounds  a recruiting 
sergeant  promised  he  would  be  a chaplain. 

The  army  charged  him  with  failing  to  obey 
an  order  last  August  when  he  refused  to 
handle  a gun  in  connection  with  a riot  con- 
trol drill.  He  was  placed  in  the  stockade,  re- 
maining there  until  Sept.  22,  when  he  was 
released  to  work  in  the  chaplain’s  office  and 
restricted  to  the  base.  His  religious  beliefs 
prohibit  use  of  guns. 

— San  Francisco  Examiner. 


After  six  years  of  study  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1  million,  a commission  on  the  study 
of  alcoholism  which  was  established  under  a 
federal  grant  has  come  forth  with  its  recom- 
mendations. Here  are  some  of  them: 

— Make  alcoholic  beverages  available  to 
young  persons  at  adult-supervised  church 
gatherings. 

— Permit  liquor  advertisements  to  show  al- 
cohol being  consumed  by  the  whole  family  in- 
cluding children,  in  a family  setting. 

— Lower  the  legal  drinking  age  immediate- 
ly to  18,  as  a start  for  permitting  persons  of 
all  ages  to  purchase  liquor. 

The  major  goal  of  the  commission  recom- 
mendations, according  to  United  Press  Inter- 


practice at  Black  Oak  Mennonite  Church;  ages  17, 
14,  and  7 years.  Surviving,  besides  their  parents, 
are  one  brother  (Richard),  3 sisters  (Jacqueline, 
Adaline,  and  Kimberly  Ann),  and  grandparents 
(Conrad  and  Oeda  Smith  and  Leslie  Ruppenthal). 
They  were  attendants  at  the  Black  Oak  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Warfordsburg,  Pa., 
High  School,  with  Michael  M.  Horst  and  Clyde 
Mosemann  officiating;  interment  in  Black  Oak 
Cemetery. 

Stoner,  Sabina,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Mary 
(Kendig)  Harnish,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  21,  1891;  died  at  the  Orevdle  Mennonite 
Home,  Sept  9,  1967;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  19  d.  On 
Apr.  24,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Stoner, 
who  died  Mar.  9,  1929.  Surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter (Ruth — Mrs.  Norman  Hertzler),  one  stepson 
(Paul),  5 grandchildren,  one  stepgrandchild,  2 step- 
reat-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Barbara),  and  one 
rother  (Martin).  She  was  a member  of  the  New 
Providence  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  12,  with  Clayton  Keener  and  Clyde 
Hostetler  officiating. 

Stover,  Edwin  A.,  son  of  Edwin  L.  and  Mary 
(Althouse)  Stover,  was  born  at  Telford,  Pa., 
Apr.  19,  1908;  died  of  a heart  condition  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1967; 
aged  59  y.  7 m.  9 d.  On  Sept.  21,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Eva  Clemmer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Betty — Mrs.  John  M. 
Grasse,  Arden,  Arlene — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Mininger, 
Harold,  Janet — Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Eash,  Mary — Mrs. 
Ralph  K.  Landes,  and  Linda — Mrs.  Vernon  K. 
Nyce),  16  grandchildren,  one  brother  (William  A. ), 
one  stepbrother  (Clarence  Musselman),  and  2 step- 
sisters (Mrs.  Warren  Rittenhouse  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Smoll).  He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  2,  with 
Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis 
Bergev  officiating. 

Comments 


national,  is  to  permit  individuals  to  control 
their  own  drinking  rather  than  have  society 
attempt  to  place  restrictions  upon  them. 

To  back  its  contention  that  self-control 
would  be  the  best  way  to  eliminate  problem 
drinkers,  the  commission  pointed  out  the  few 
incidents  of  alcoholism  found  among  Ameri- 
can Jewish  families  where  drinking  is  treated 
casually  but  drunkenness  strongly  disap- 
proved. 

The  study  quickly  received  endorsement 
from  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  John  L.  Regier,  associate  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  council,  said  solutions  to 
drinking  problems  “will  tend  to  be  wet  rather 
than  dry.” 

o o o 

An  Ethiopian  diplomat  told  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
New  York  that  he  knew  of  “no  book  of  proc- 
lamation which  has  been  more  influential  in 
shaping  the  development  of  Africa”  than  the 
Bible. 

Ambassador  Lij  Endalkachew  Makonnen, 
permanent  representative  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
United  Nations,  delivered  one  of  the  major 
addresses  during  the  meeting  which  brought 
representatives  of  65  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox groups,  eight  church-related  agencies, 
and  Roman  Catholic  observers  together  to 
consider  the  work  of  the  Society. 


In  addition  to  the  ancient  national  church- 
es like  that  in  Ethiopia,  Ambassador  Makon- 
nen said  that  the  newer  churches  and  mis- 
sionary efforts  have  rendered  service  “by 
spreading  the  message  of  the  Bible  and  using 
the  Bible  as  the  basis  for  education  and  spir- 
itual development.” 

e o o 

Most  hippies  regard  organized  religion  as 
only  a notch  above  organized  crime.  Yet  in 
their  own  far-out  way  they  are  unmistakably 
religious. 

Harvey  Cox  in  his  book.  The  Secular  City, 
says  the  hippy  movement,  with  its  love-thy- 
neighbor  credo,  is  essentially  a religious  syn- 
drome, and  possibly  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant social  forces  of  our  time. 

The  hymns  of  this  new  religion  are  the 
peace  and  protest  songs  sung  by  Bob  Dylan 
and  Joan  Baez. 

Its  sacraments  are  LSD  and  marijuana, 
which  promise  the  true  believer  a trip  to 
heaven — although  sometimes  he  gets  re- 
routed to  hell. 

Its  worship  is  the  love-in.  Its  churches  are 
parks  and  the  great  outdoors  in  general — 
when  the  weather  is  good. 

Hippies  reject  most  of  traditional  religion 
— its  structures,  dogmas,  and  priests.  In 
some  ways,  however,  they  are  very  much 
like  Christians  of  the  first  century,  especially 
in  their  opposition  to  war  and  violence  and 
in  their  indifference  to  material  things. 

They  may  be  against  many  things,  but 
they  are  not  against  Jesus  Christ. 

“Jesus  was  a beautiful  man,”  says  one 
hippy,  “but  the  church  today  is  unchristian. 
A bishop  is  about  the  furthest  from  God  I 
can  imagine  anyone  being.  You  didn’t  see 
Jesus  walking  around  in  velvet  robes  while 
people  starved.” 

An  estimated  half  a million  boys  and  girls 
under  18  ran  away  from  home  last  year.  In 
Los  Angeles  alone  law  enforcement  agencies 
picked  up  about  10,000  runaway  juveniles, 
an  increase  of  15  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  trend  this  year  appears  to  be  rec- 
ord-breaking. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  has 
bought  a 38-acre  site  in  Nyack,  New  York, 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  for  a new  in- 
ternational headquarters.  The  present  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  will  be  sold.  The 
church  has  had  its  headquartere  in  New  York 
since  1889. 

o o o 

Too  often  we  are  ready  to  believe  the 
worst.  And  the  worst  is  usually  promoted  to 
advance  certain  ideas.  During  the  recent 
peace  demonstration  in  Washington,  impres- 
sions were  left  that  it  was  a movement  of 
hippies,  beatniks,  and  kooks.  Facts  point  out 
that  of  the  50,000  or  more  who  staged  the 
peace  demonstration  in  Washington,  only 
about  500,  or  one  percent,  were  misbehaving 
hippies  or  kooks.  There  are  usually  more 
than  that  percentage  of  disorderly  persons 
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among  the  alumni  at  a homecoming  football 
game. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  announced  that  an 
Asian  Congress  on  Evangelism  will  be  held 
next  year  in  Singapore.  He  made  the  an- 
nouncement during  his  crusade  in  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan, when  he  addressed  over  3,000  Japanese 
pastors  and  church  leaders. 

Dates  of  the  Congress  are  Nov.  4-12,  1968, 
and  he  said  that  some  800  delegates  from 
nearly  every  country  in  Asia,  as  well  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  are  expected  to  at- 
tend. 

Dr.  Graham,  who  was  honorary  chairman 
of  the  1966  World  Congress  on  Evangelism 
held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  said  this  was  the 
first  official  regional  follow-up  to  the  world 
meeting.  Over  1,200  participants  from  100 
countries  attended  the  Berlin  gathering. 

He  said  that  Dr.  Mooneyham,  coordinating 
director  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  will  serve  in 
a similar  capacity  in  Singapore.  Mooneyham 
is  vice-president  of  international  relations  for 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association. 


Mooneyham  told  the  Japanese  pastors  that 
the  Congress  will  be  planned  and  adminis- 
tered by  Asian  committees.  He  said  members 
of  three  committees — Sponsoring,  Executive, 
and  Program — are  now  being  selected.  He 
also  said  that  two  Asian  church  leaders  will 
be  named  shortly  as  co-chairmen  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

o o e 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  young  men 
surrendered  draft  cards  in  New  York  City  as 
part  of  a protest  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  protest  demonstration  at  Foley  Square 
in  front  of  the  Federal  Court  House  was  one 
of  several  held  the  same  day  (Oct.  16)  by  a 
loosely  organized  group  called  Resist. 

In  addition  to  those  who  gave  up  their 
draft  cards,  nearly  500  persons — including 
women  and  men  over  draft  age — filed  “anti- 
draft certificates”  expressing  sympathy  and 
“complicity”  with  those  who  returned  their 
draft  cards. 

Among  the  men  returning  cards  were  28 
students  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
headed  by  Bruce  Tischler,  president  of  the 


student  body. 

In  a statement,  the  students  said  their 
move  was  "an  act  of  conscience  based  on 
opposition  to  our  government’s  unjust  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  to  the  present 
inequities  of  the  draft.” 


A partial  rehabilitation  of  the  Bible  has 
been  permitted  by  Soviet  authorities  on  the 
grounds  that  “the  Old  Testament  is  an  im- 
pressive source  of  artistic  inspiration.” 

This  evaluation  was  made  by  a communist 
literary  critic  who  recently  reviewed  in  Novy 
Mir  a Polish  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
now  translated  into  Russian  under  the  title 
of  “Biblical  Tales.” 

The  reviewer,  A.  Kashdan,  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Soviet  atheistic  journal,  Nau- 
ha  i Religiya  (Science  and  Religion),  told  his 
readers  that  the  Bible  is  based  on  “historical 
truth.”  He  praised  the  appearance  of  the 
book  in  Russian  translation  as  a “break  in 
the  conspiracy  of  silence”  which  in  the  USSR 
(Continued  on  back  page) 
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Witness  and  Love,  619 
Your  Job  Is  Too  Small,  61 
Gustavson,  Ginger 
Stop!  (P),  849 
Hackel,  Bonnie 

India's  Third  Year  of  Drought,  432 
This  Is  MCC  Bolivia,  829 
Halverson,  Richard  C. 

Personal  Evangelism,  434 
Harman,  Dan 
Christ  on  the  Street,  257 
How  Goes  It,  Busy  Man?  1078 
Little  Abraham,  850 
Move  Up  to  Real  Love,  1037 
Harrod,  Howard 

Symbols  for  Ministry  in  the  Secular 
City,  294 

Hartman,  Wilmer  J. 

Christian  and  Work,  The,  778 
Hartzler,  Levi  C. 

First,  Give  Yourself,  60 
Where  Are  the  Shepherds?  155 
Hartzler,  Robert 
Truth  or  Treason?  83 
Herr,  Gene 

Our  Young  People  Becoming,  78 
Hershberger,  Guy  F. 

Christians,  the  Conscience  of  Society, 
934 

Our  Peace  Witness — In  the  Wake  of 
May  18,  803,  821,  847,  874,  889, 
918,  944,  963,  983,  1018,  1039, 
1063,  1090,  1114,  1134, 

Hertzler,  Daniel 

Publication  Board  at  Elizabethtown,  464 
Hess,  Mahlon 
Swing,  The,  1019 
Hockman,  Norman  and  Grace 
Growth  of  a Bible  Institute,  1092 
Hoffman,  Oswald  C.  J. 

Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Acts,  The, 
274,  290,  318,  342,  368 
Horst,  Ray  E. 

Think  Big,  535 
Horst,  Samuel  L. 

Book  Review,  162 
Hostetler,  J.  J. 

Sunday  School  Is  Not  Enough,  846 
Hostetter,  B.  Charles 
“ Born  of . . . the  Spirit,  ” 281 
Indwelling  Spirit,  The,  386 
Next  Generation,  The,  502 
Spirit  Brings  Victory,  The,  410 
Understanding  the  Spirit,  259 
Hostetter,  C.  N.,  Jr. 

Christian’s  Obligation  to  Share,  The, 
171 

Serving  Mid  Tumult  and  Confusion, 
170 


Hostetter,  Douglas 
Story  of  a Country  Peasant,  The,  759 
Huebert,  Gertrude 

Friend  in  Need  Is  a Friend  Indeed,  A, 

322 

Huebert,  Hans  D. 

My  Brother  Klaus,  895 
Huebert,  Martha 
Defend  Yourself,  319 
In  His  Will,  85 
Their  First  Teachers,  413 
Huston,  Ora 
All  War  Is  Sin,  454 
Jacobs,  Donald  R. 

Berlin  Congress  and  Us  (ed),  141 
International  Brotherhood,  442 
Unionists  and  Separatists  (ed ),  429 
Jantz,  Harold 

He  Will  Come,  125 
Jantz,  Sylvia 

Mother . . . Opener  of  Doors,  402 
Jeanes,  Samuel 

What  Is  the  Sunday  Image?  15 
Just,  Roy 

Which  Way  Will  You  Choose  (ed),  477 
Kauffman,  Benjamin  K. 

They  Sounded  Out  the  Word,  458 
Kauffman,  Daniel 
Book  Review,  132 
Kauffman,  Floyd 

Hindrance  to  Prayer:  Impatience,  347 
Hindrance  to  Prayer:  Murmuring,  123 
Kauffman,  Ivan 

Congress  and  Conscientious  Objectors, 

537 

Kauffman,  J.  Howard 
Why  Study  Church  Organization?  687 
Kauffman,  Nelson  E. 

Book  Reviews,  242,  600,  973 
How  to  Be  a Pharisee,  730 
Modern  Samaritan  Story,  A,  638 
Reflections  on  the  World  and  the 
Church,  532 

“Son  with  the  Father,  A,”  38 
To  Do  or  Not  to  Do,  12 
“To  Eat”  or  Not  “To  Eat,”  962 
Kauffmann,  Ivan  J. 

Congress  and  Conscientious  Objectors,  537 
Remembering  the  One  We  Love,  142 
Kehler,  Larry 
Called  to  Be  Lambs,  17 
Keidel,  Levi 

“Faith  with  a Difference,”  338 
Kinder,  Alice  J. 

As  a Tale  That  Is  Told,  756 
King,  Mary  Martin 
I’m  Going  to  Travel  Light,  415 
King,  Samuel  M. 

J.  N.  Kaufman:  Obeying  God’s  Call,  298 
Word  Gives  Light,  The,  891 
Koch,  Roy  S. 

Are  Christians  a Privileged  Class?  848 
Christians  in  the  Great  Society,  914 
Don’t  Be  a Nonresistant  Christian,  1042 
Fruit  of  the  Spirit,  The,  530 
How  to  Get  Along  with  Other  Chris- 
tians, 890 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Goal  of  History,  758 
Life  on  the  Highest  Plane,  820 
New  Surge  of  Power  for  Christianity, 

671 

Old  Look  at  the  New  Morality,  An,  982 
Preacher  with  a Difference,  735 
Real  and  the  Ideal  Family,  The,  1014 
Supreme  Preeminence  of  Christ,  The, 

798 

Towering  Heights  of  God’s  Grace,  873 
Way  to  Renewal,  13 
Kolb,  Elmer  G. 

This  Do  in  Remembrance  of  Me,  906 
Krabill,  Russell 
Holy  Spirit  Leads,  The,  552 
Kratz,  James  D. 

Good  Mennonite  Church  Neighbors,  774 
Kray  bill,  Donald 

Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
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Youth,  The,  623 

What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become, 
644 

Youth  Workers’  Retreat:  Catalyst  and 
Stimulant,  969 
Kreider,  Stanley 
Good  Samaritan,  The,  324 
Kroeker,  Nettie 

Pebble  in  the  M aster’s  Hand,  A,  854 
Lapp,  James 

Communion  or  Cooperation?  866 
Lapp,  John  E. 

Book  Review,  132 

Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns and  Its  Work,  The,  1016 
How  Do  We  Pray  for  Peace?  575 
Lederach,  Paul 

Prayer  and  the  Christian’s  Mission,  388 
Lee,  Robert 

Response  to  "Which  Symbol?"  A,  211 
Lehman,  E.  R. 

Prayer  in  Schools,  303 
Lehman,  G.  Irvin 
Book  Review,  162 
Lehman,  Harold  D. 

What's  MCCE  Doing?  596 
Lehman,  Titus 
Faith  and  Fear.  59 
Leis,  Vernon 

Better  Way.  The,  592 
Levai,  Blaise 

What’s  a Mother  For?  378 
Lind, Ivan  R. 

Book  Review,  973 
Lindell,  Jonathan 

Paxmen  Complement  Nepal  Mission, 
732 

Lit  wilier.  Nelson 

Believer  and  the  Cross.  The,  738 
Lockyer,  Herbert 
Art  of  Relaxation,  The,  828 
Reigning  from  the  Tree,  708 
Loewen.  Jacob 

Way  of  Self-Exposure,  The,  256,  270 
Longacre,  Paul 

Vietnam:  The  Church’s  Dilemma,  939 
Luce,  Don 
War.  The  (ed),  933 
McAllaster,  Elva 
Fire  in  the  Farmhouse,  120 
Magai,  Ivan  V. 

Wonder  of  Life,  The,  1058 
Martin.  J.  B. 

Bishop  Clayton  F.  Derstine,  913 
Martin,  John  R. 

Keeping  Christian  Values  in  a Status- 
Conscious  Society,  1054 
Martin,  Luke  S. 

Impressions,  Not  Solutions,  790 
Martin,  Nelson  W. 

Christian  and  Obscene  Literature,  The, 
30 

Discouragement,  346 
Literature  Evangelism,  462 
Singing  We  Go,  1111 
Martin,  Norma  F. 

Brazil  as  I Saw  It,  166 
Martin,  Paul  H. 

Grateful  Is  the  Heart,  1030 
Reformation  Truths  Which  Still  Stand, 
954 

Mertz,  Edna  M. 

Path  of  Peace  (P X 431 
Metzler,  Edgar 

Why  I Oppose  the  War  in  Vietnam,  62 
Metzler,  James 

Vietnam,  American  Tragedy,  393 
Migire,  Tom 

Challenges  to  Present  Missionaries,  36 
Miller,  David  I. 

Christian  Students  on  the  State  Cam- 
pus, 706 
Miller,  Ella  May 
No  Perfect  Parents,  498 
Sex  Education — Whose  Responsibility? 
546 


Miller,  Harvey 

Ministry  Emerges,  A,  222 
Miller,  Paul 

Fellowship  Evangelism,  304 
What  Christ  Offers  to  Make  You  One, 
682 

What  Is  Poverty?  104 
Miller,  Vem 
Book  Review,  440 
Our  Alleged  Unity  in  Christ,  802 
Morgan,  S.  L. 

How  to  Enjoy  Christmas,  1113 
Why  I’m  a Minister,  56 
Mumaw,  John  R. 

Pentecost:  What  Does  It  Mean? 586 
Murray,  John  F. 

From  My  Easter  Meditations,  255 
Neff,  Christina 

We  Are  More  Than  Conquerors,  710 
Nelson,  Boyd 
Missions  Today: 

Bible  Quiz,  A,  819 
Mustangs  and  Masters,  1147 
Problems  from  Paradoxes,  919 
Questions,  Questions,  968 
Three  Decades  Invested,  1038 
Through  Age  and  Change,  799 
Welter  of  Words,  868 
Where  Have  All  the  Christians  Gone? 
1059 

Nofsinger,  Miriam 

Father’s  Day  Tribute,  A,  522 
North,  Wayne 

Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are?  1020 
Ockenga,  Harold  J. 

Holy  Spirit  in  Evangelism,  The,  474 
Osborne,  Millard 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers  and  Ours  (ed),  885 
Parker,  Jo  Goodwin 
What  Is  Poverty?  1084 
Parthemore,  J.  E.,  Jr. 

Banning  the  Drinking  Driver  (ed),  1105 
Payne,  James 
Ask  in  My  Name,  1035 
Christian  Experimentation,  31 
Let’s  Face  It,  103 
Love  Your  Enemies,  1063 
New  Morality,  The,  350 
To  Believe,  223 
What  Is  God  Like?  254 
Witnessing,  763 
Peachey,  Shem 

Interpreting  the  Scriptures,  327 
Peters,  FrankC. 

Anabaptist  Principles  Among  Menno- 
nites  in  Russia,  88 
Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  128 
Russian  Funeral,  A,  19 
Travel  in  the  Soviet  Union,  64 
Visit  to  Irkutsk,  A,  40 
Visit  to  Tbilisi,  A,  106 
Visit  to  the  Embassies  and  a Fond  Fare- 
well, A,  156 
Phillips,  Harold 
Snapshot  of  Diotrephes,  A,  349 
Pierce,  Bob 

Commissioned  to  Communicate,  426 
Preheim,  Gayle 

Letter  from  a Paxman,  1115 
Preheim,  Vem 

Family  Planning  Is  Urgent,  1 14 
Involved  in  Changing  Africa,  478 
Population  Control  and  World  Hunger, 
98 

Pugh,  Samuel  F. 

Eat  a Bug?  Ugh!  (P),  463 
Purkiser,  W.  T. 

Spiritual  Deadness  (ed ),  753 
Raid,  Howard 

World  Conference  Charter  Flights  Can- 
celed If  Too  Few  Applications  by 
February  1,  67 
Ramer,  C.  J. 

Book  Review,  490 
Ranck,  Lee 

Confession — We  Hoarded  "Presidents, 


555 

Rees,  Paul  S . 

I’m  Suspicious,  853 
Reinford,  Daniel 
Dangers  of  Middle  Age,  450 
Reynolds,  A.  Eugene 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
Youth,  The,  624 

What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become, 
646 

Rich,  Elaine  Sommers 
Christian’s  Defense  Against  Brainwash- 
ing, The,  510 
Dawn  at  Sea  (P),  25 
Prayer,  A,  920 
Richardson,  Blanche  T. 

Are  You  a One-Miler  or  a Two-Miler? 
37 

Christian  Belief  About  Immortality,  The, 
230 

Sailor's  Hymns  of  Yesteryear,  826 
Richer,  Roger  L. 

Happy  New  Year!  8 
Riehl,  Evan 

Most  Preventable  Cause  of  Death,  The, 
617 

Ropp,  Carl 

I Sat  Where  They  Sat,  124 
Ropp,  Herman  E. 

Dynamic  Discipleship,  824 
Roth,  Paul  M. 

In  Prison  and  Ye  Visited  Me,  794 
Ruth,  Stella 
That  Good  Part,  413 
Sauder,  J.  Paul 
In  the  200  Block,  63 
What  We  Know  About  Heaven,  594 
Schrag,  Menno 

St.  Louis  Mission:  A Frontier  in  Social 
and  Spiritual  Concerns,  320 
Shadows  in  the  21st  Century,  549 
Schrock,  T.  E. 

Bible  Teaching  on  Nonresistance,  51 1 
Seibert,  William  P. 

Even  the  Righteous  Commit  Suicide, 
814 

Sell,  Glen  M. 

Where  Thanksgiving  Begins,  1034 
Shank,  David 

Are  We  Christian  Sinners?  714 
Shank,  J.  W. 

Toba  Youth  Who  Sought  the  Lord,  A, 
39 

Shelly,  Andrew 

Becoming  God’s  People  Through  Serv- 
ice, 862 

Shelly,  Maynard 

Amsterdam  and  Us  (ed),  525 
Amsterdam  Preview,  549 
Case  for  a Separated  Church,  The,  984 
Churches  Take  Stand  on  Vietnam,  41 
Experience  with  New  Light,  An,  960 
Graham  Discusses  Evangelism,  65 
Marks  of  a Missionary  Congregation, 
The,  910 

Models  fora  New  Church,  1012 
Undying  Fire  of  the  Reformation,  The, 
892 

Shenk,  Barbara 

Why  Pray  If  We  Can  Argue?  852 
Shenk,  Coffman 

Another  Look  at  Capital  Punishment, 
713 

Senior  Citizens’  Retreat,  917 
Shenk,  Gerald  L. 

Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
Youth,  The,  622 

What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become, 
644 

Shenk,  Michael 

What  Is  Christmas  For?  1112 
Shenk,  Ruth 

Is  Jesus  Different?  51 
Shenk,  Wilbert  R. 

Middle  East:  A World  on  Trial,  The, 
888 


Shetler,  Omar  and  Katie 
Case  for  Senior  VS,  A,  915 
Shetler,  Sanford  G. 

Who  Should  Educate  Our  Children?  754 
Shiner,  Margaret  Leonard 

Believing  in  Miracles  and  Thanksgiving, 
1036 

Shisler,  Barbara  E. 

Renewal  (P),  1083 
Showalter,  Paul 

Life’s  Greatest  Task,  351 
Showalter,  Richard  A. 

Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
Youth,  The,  621 

What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become. 
647 

Showalter,  Stuart 

International  Mission  at  Home,  930 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
Youth,  The,  620 
Mr.  Missions:  J.  D.  Graber,  702 
What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become, 
645 

Slabaugh,  Moses 
Comfort  Talking  (ed),  317 
Living  with  Yourself,  1066 
Who  Is  on  the  Wrong  Side  of  Fifty?  598 
Smalley,  William  A. 

World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us,  The,  610 
Smoker,  Dorothy 

Live  in  the  Light,  406 
Snavely,  Irene  and  Mahlon  M.  Hess 
Trujillo  Intersection,  50 
Snyder,  Elvin  V. 

Helps  and  Hindrances  in  Church  Out- 
reach, 1064 
Snyder,  Ivan  D. 

Mennonite  Academy,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  558 
Snyder,  Mario  O. 

Argentina,  Here  We  Come,  1 106 
Begin  Work  in  Cordoba,  353 
Somba,  John  Ndeti 

Christianity  We  Want  in  Africa,  The, 
384 

Spaan,  J.  B.  Th. 

World  Conference  (ed),  573 
Staffer,  Edwin  J. 

Book  Review,  600 
Stauffer,  Alta  B. 

Begin  with  God,  154 
Stauffer,  J.  Mark 

Confession  of  a Debtor,  The,  804 
If  I Have  Not  Love,  347 
Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow,  415,  438, 
489,  849,  868,  920 
Stoltzfus,  Edward 
God’s  Will  Revealed  (ed),  841 
Stoltzfus,  Gene 

Vietnam:  Everyone’s  Tragedy,  937 
Stoltzfus,  Ruth  B. 

In  the  Wee  Hours  (P),  854 
Stott,  John  R.  W. 

Great  Commission  in  John’s  Gospel, 
The,  206 

Great  Commission  in  Luke’s  Gospel, 
The,  250 

Great  Commission  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
The,  226 
Studer,  Gerald 
Book  Review,  440 

Communist  Government  Publishes  "Bi- 
ble," 58 

Concerning  the  Covering  ....  232 
War  of  Amazing  Love,  436 
Stutzman,  Cora  M. 

Plus  People,  351 
Swartley,  Henry 

Holy  Spirit  Convicts,  The,  614 
Taylor,  Willard  H. 

Pentecost  Power,  382 
Thiessen,  John 

Youth  Ministry  Tools  Up  for  Action, 
1006 

Thiessen,  John  H.  and  Ben  Cutrell 
Forecast  for  1968  Bible  Study,  554 
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Thomas,  David  N. 

Marks  of  a Man  Who  Loves  God,  The, 
688 

Van  Kirk,  Walter  W. 

"Religion  in  the  News,”  574 
Vogt,  Virgil 

It's  Later  Than  You  Think,  886 
Walsh,  Chad 

Mystery  of  Being  Human,  The,  246 
Waltner,  Erland 

Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The,  662 
Ward,  Larry 

Five  Years  Later  (ed),  981 
Weaver,  Amos 

Gospel  Has  Social  Implications,  The,  314 
Hard  Saying,  A,  964 
Weaver,  Edwin  I. 

End  of  the  Juju,  50 
Weaver,  Irene 

Open  Letter  from  a Returned  Mission- 
ary, 693 

Weaver,  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Unnecessary  Gap?  An  (ed),  501 
Weber,  Geoige 
Nigeria,  the  Nation,  26 
Weber,  Rhoda 

Slot  Machine  God  (P),  391 
Weber,  Susan  Martin 
God  Made  Me  a Woman,  369 
Weldy,  Theron 

What  If  It  Were  Today?  797 
Wenger,  J.  C. 

Constants  and  Variables  in  the  Minis- 
ter’s Message,  The,  300 
Our  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  641 
Our  Forefathers  Made  Wills,  412 
Wenger,  Robert  D. 

India  and  Woodstock  School,  958 
Whiston,  Lionel 
War  Within,  The,  54 
White,  R.  B. 

When  to  Kick  a Sleeping  Dog,  80 
Whitman,  Virginia 
Mistakes  of  Middle-Incomers,  102 
Williams,  Lois  Anne 
Slow  My  World  Down,  352 
Wilson,  Kenneth  L. 

0 Beautiful  for  Crowded  Cities,  32 
Wood,  Maurice  A.  P. 

Regenerating  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
The,  800 

Yaguchi,  Yorifumi 

Impressions  of  Churches  in  the  U.S.A., 
658 

Yoder,  Donald 

That  Christmas  and  This  One,  1108 
Yoder,  ElmerS. 

Despise  Not  Small  Things,  480 
Worldliness  and  Respect  of  Persons  (ed), 
613 

Yoder,  Howard 
Reflections  on  Riots,  894 
Yoder,  John  H. 

Book  Review,  106 
Yoder,  J.  Otis 
Resurrection  Reality,  253 
Yoder,  Merry  Mary 
Our  Special  Guest,  414 
Yoder,  S.  A. 

Shall  We  Faint  or  Pray?  118 
Yutzy,  Norman 

1 Want  to  Live,  685 
Zehr,  Daniel 

Change  in  Mission,  350 
‘Zehr,  Howard 

Attend  Mennonite  General  Conference 
This  Summer  (ed),  705 
Book  Review,  440 

Who  Is  Mennonite  General  Conference? 
172 

Zehr,  Paul 

Parable  on  Respect  of  Persons,  A,  822 
Zook,  Ellrose  D. 

God’s  Wigglers  (ed),  53 

1967  Mennonite  Yearbook  (ed),  225 

One  Drink  Drunk,  198 


SUBJECT 

Activity 

God’s  Wigglers  (ed),  53 
How  Goes  It,  Busy  Man?  1078 
Alcohol 

Banning  the  Drinking  Driver,  1105 
One  Drink  Drunk,  198 
American  Bible  Society 
Bible  Quiz,  A,  819 
Ascension,  The 

Celebrating  Ascension  Day,  362 
Attitudes 

Listening  and  Understanding,  82 
Bible,  The 

Interpreting  the  Scriptures,  327 
Our  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  641 
Putting  the  Bible  Back  (ed),  225 
To  the  Scripture  (ed),  317 
Word  Gives  Light,  The,  891 
Bible  Studies 

Amos,  Prophet  of  Righteousness,  882 
Are  Christians  a Privileged  Class?  848 
Christians  in  the  Great  Society,  914 
Consecrated  Man,  The,  299 
Devoted  Man,  The,  126 
Don’t  Be  a Nonresistant  Christian,  1042 
Frustrated  Man,  The,  234 
Guilty  Man,  The,  147 
How  to  Get  Along  with  Other  Chris- 
tians, 890 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Goal  of  History,  758 
Justified  Man,  The,  189 
Life  on  the  Highest  Plane,  820 
Old  Look  at  the  New  Morality,  An,  982 
Preacher  with  a Difference,  735 
Real  and  the  Ideal  Family,  The,  1014 
Rejected  Man,  The,  276 
Statesman,  The,  325 
Supreme  Preeminence  of  Christ,  The, 
798 

Towering  Heights  of  God’s  Grace,  The, 
873 

Transformed  Man,  The,  210 
Victorious  Man,  The,  258 
Biographical  Sketches 
Bishop  Clayton  F.  Derstine,  913 
J.  N.  Kaufman:  Obeying  God’s  Call, 
298 

Book  Reviews 

Authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  The, 
973 

Behind  the  Dim  Unknown,  600 
Channels  for  Power,  973 
Descent  of  the  Dove,  132 
Doctrine  of  Sanctification,  The,  600 
Early  Church,  The,  162 
Emerging  Shapes  of  the  Church,  440 
Even  So  Believe,  106 
God  and  Mammon,  132 
History  and  Religion  of  Israel,  The, 
162 

Incendiary  Fellowship,  The,  440 
Men  Made  New,  242 
Mennoniten  in  aller  Welt/Mennonites 
Around  the  World,  1073 
Profiles  of  the  Christ,  600 
Shock  of  Revelation,  The,  440 
State  in  the  New  Testament,  The,  106 
Switzerland,  Rhineland,  600 
Table  Is  for  Eating,  The,  490 
Under  God:  A Government  Textbook  for 
Junior  High  Schools,  162 
Broadcasting 

Broadcasting:  An  Answer,  550 
Broadcasts  Support  Church  in  Russia,  6 
Brotherhood 

International  Brotherhood,  442 
Witness  of  Brotherhood,  The  (ed),  1057 
Capital  Punishment 
Another  Look  at  Capital  Punishment, 
713 

Change 

“Church  Has  Left  Me,  The’’  (ed),  933 
Gospel  in  Harlem,  The,  138 
Swing,  The,  1019 


Christ’s  Second  Coming 
He  Will  Come,  125 
What  If  It  Were  Today?  797 
Christian  Concerns 

Confession — We  Hoarded  “Presidents,” 
555 

Friend  in  Need  Is  a Friend  Indeed,  A, 
322 

Modem  Samaritan  Story,  A,  638 
New  Morality,  The,  350 
No  One  to  Help,  1009 
Our  Conference  Naps,  1060 
Shadows  in  the  21st  Century  (ed ),  549 
Urgent  Call  for  Prophets,  An,  1040 
What  Concerns  Us?  (ed),  525 
Wheaton  Declaration,  The,  326 
When  Sane  Subjects  Become  Contro- 
versial, 998 

Why  Nations  Fall  (ed),  981 
Christian  Education 
Growth  of  a Bible  Institute,  1092 
Higher  Education — What  and  Where? 
1033 

Let’s  Face  It,  103 
Little  Abraham,  850 
Ministry  Emerges,  A,  222 
Problem  or  Opportunity?  1110 
Christian  Living 

Are  We  Christian  Sinners?  714 
Are  You  a One-Miler  or  a Two-Miler? 
37 

Challenge  to  Christlikeness,  A (ed),  1081 
Christ  on  the  Street,  257 
Christian  Experimentation,  31 
Christians,  the  Conscience  of  Society, 
934 

Close  Proximity  to  the  Spring,  851 
Despise  Not  Small  Things,  480 
God’s  People  in  the  World,  896 
Good  Samaritan,  The,  324 
Guards  and  Gardeners  (ed),  613 
Handicapped?  849 
Hard  Saying,  A,  964 
Heart  Trouble,  77 
How  to  Be  a Pharisee,  730 
If  I Could  Just  Start  Over!  1142 
In  the  200  Block,  63 
I Want  to  Live,  685 

Keeping  Christian  Values  in  a Status- 
Conscious  Society,  1054 
Let’s  Try  Joy  (ed),  341 
Life’s  Greatest  Task,  351 
Lion  or  Lamb?  229 
List  of  Rules,  A (ed),  365 
Look  Up  (ed),  101 
Man — The  Spiritual  Atom,  760 
Marks  of  a Man  Who  Loves  God,  The, 
688 

Meditations  Along  a Mountain  Trail, 
414 

Our  Condition  and  Challenge,  1009 
Our  Special  Guest,  414 
Parable  of  the  Gridiron,  The,  344 
Parable  on  Respect  of  Persons,  A,  822 
Pebble  in  the  Master’s  Hand,  A,  854 
Penetration  and  Identification  (ed),  5 
Plus  People,  351 
Slow  My  World  Down,  352 
Spiritual  Deadness  (ed),  753 
Truth  or  Treason?  83 
Walking  with  God,  87 
War  Within,  The,  54 
Way  of  Self-Exposure,  The,  256,  270 
Weak  and  the  Strong,  The,  726 
We  Are  More  Than  Conquerors,  710 
We  Need  Each  Other  (ed),  169 
What,  Begin  Again?  2 
When  Others  Differ  (ed ),  405 
When  to  Kick  a Sleeping  Dog,  80 
Who  Is  Christian?  341 
Why  Pray  If  We  Can  Argue?  852 
Christmas 

Christmas  Prayer,  1131 
How  to  Enjoy  Christmas,  1113 
How  Would  It  Be  Today?  1130 
Is  There  Room?  1126 


Sellabrating  Christmas  (ed),  1129 
Singing  We  Go,  1111 
That  Christmas  and  This  One,  1108 
What  Is  Christmas  For?  11 12 
Who  Is  Ready  for  Christmas?  1102 
Will  You  Join  in  Christmas  Sharing? 
1093 
Church,  The 

Becoming  the  Church,  590 
Believers’  Church,  A (ed),  681 
Case  for  a Separated  Church,  The,  984 
Church  at  Work  in  the  University  Set- 
ting: Penn  State,  The,  504 
Comfort  Talking,  317 
Experience  with  New  Light,  An,  960 
God’s  “ I Am”  (ed),  637 
Helps  and  Hindrances  in  Church  Out- 
reach, 1064 

Impressions  of  Churches  in  the  U.S.A., 
658 

Marks  of  a Missionary  Congregation, 
The,  910 

Mennonite  Church  in  the  Eyes  of  Its 
Youth,  The,  620 
Models  fora  New  Church,  1012 
Professionals  in  the  Church,  692 
Reflections  on  the  World  and  the 
Church,  532 

What  I Want  My  Church  to  Become, 
644 

Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are?  1020 
Why  Study  Church  Organization?  687 
Church  Buildings 
To  Build  or  Not  to  Build?  345 
City,  The 

0 Beautiful  for  Crowded  Cities,  32 
Where  Have  All  the  Christians  Gone? 

1059 

Commission,  Great 

Great  Commission  in  John's  Gospel,  The, 
206 

Great  Commission  in  Luke’s  Gospel, 
The,  250 

Great  Commission  in  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, The,  226 
Commitment 

Christian  s Defense  Against  Brainwash- 
ing, The,  510 

Committed  to  Be  God’s  People,  1082 
It  Happened  at  Howland  and  Jackson, 
14 

Man’s  Response  to  God’s  Love,  830 
Our  Problem — Lack  of  Commitment 
(ed),  957 
Communication 

Commissioned  to  Communicate,  426 
Communicating  the  Message,  77 
Mass  Media  Opportunity  and  Obligation. 
528 

Communion 

Communion  or  Cooperation?  866 
Remembering  the  One  We  Love,  142 
This  Do  in  Remembrance  of  Me,  906 
Communism 

Communist  Government  Publishes  “Bi- 
ble,” 58 
Compassion 

Christian's  Obligation  to  Share,  The, 
171 

1 Sat  Where  They  Sat,  124 

Living  Church  and  a Hungering  World, 
The,  74 

Conscientious  Objectors 

Congress  and  Conscientious  Objectors, 
537 

Other  Kinds  of  Conscientious  Objectors, 
148 

“Religion  in  the  News,”  574 
Selective  Conscientious  Objectors,  233 
Controversy 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Controversies  (ed),  273 
Conviction 

Cost  of  Conviction,  The,  430 
Crucifixion 

Reigning  from  the  Tree,  708 
Death 
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This  Day  Is  Mine,  84 
Thoughts  in  the  Cemetery,  409 
Dedication 

Dedication  Makes  the  Difference,  704 
Devotional  Covering 
Concerning  the  Covering  . . .,232 
Discipleship 

Dynamic  Discipleship,  824 
Discouragement,  346 
Division 

Do  the  Scriptures  Sanction  Division? 
(ed),  273 
Doctrine 

True  Doctrine  (ed),  249 
Doubt 

Handling  Our  Doubts,  772 
Easter 

From  My  Easter  Meditations,  255 
Mystery  of  Being  Human,  The,  246 
Resurrection  Reality,  253 
Eating 

Even  the  Righteous  Commit  Suicide, 
814 

Ecumenicity 

Ecumenism  and  Evangelism  (ed),  705 
Education 

Christian  Students  on  the  State  Campus, 
706 

Mennonite  Academy,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  558 

Who  Should  Educate  Our  Children?  754 
Escapism 

Our  Efforts  to  Escape  (ed),  957 
Evangelism 

Berlin  Congress  and  Us  (ed),  141 
Evangelism  in  Confusion,  297 
Fellowship  Evangelism,  304 
Graham  Discusses  Evangelism,  65 
Learn  Another  Language,  439 
Literature  Evangelism,  462 
New  Surge  of  Power  for  Christianity, 
671 

Personal  Evangelism,  434 
Problems  from  Paradoxes,  919 
Rise  of  Bookrack  Evangelism,  The,  912 
Seeking  Proper  “Bait”  (ed),  293 
Sweetest  Sound,  The,  729 
Excellence 

Call  to  Excellence,  A,  1061 
Faith 

Faith  and  Fear,  59 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers  and  Ours  (ed), 
885 

“Faith  with  a Difference,”  338 
“Man  or  Mayhem?”  86 
Rebuilding  a Shipwrecked  Faith,  204 
Family 

God  Made  Me  a Woman,  369 
Next  Generation,  The,  502 
Open  Letter  to  Mon  and  Dad,  An,  503 
Family  Planning 
Family  Planning  Is  Urgent,  1 14 
Father 

Father’s  Day  Tribute,  A,  522 
Time  to  Be  a Father,  526 
Fellowship 

“To  Eat”  or  Not  “To  Eat,”  962 
Forgiveness 

Casting  the  First  Stone,  534 
General  Conference 

We  Shall  Gather  (ed ),  501 
God 

God’s  Grace,  959 
Love  of  God,  The,  101 1 
What  Is  God  Like?  254 
Whose  God  Is  God?  942 
Gospel  Herald 
Just  a Reminder  (ed),  293 
Graham,  Billy 

Graham’s  Vietnam  Visit  (ed),  117 
Heaven 

What  We  Know  About  Heaven,  594 
Holy  Spirit 

“Born  of . . . the  Spirit,’’  281 
Evidences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ed ),  637 
Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The,  662 


Fruit  of  the  Spirit,  The,  530 
Handicap  of  the  Past,  The,  1088 
Holy  Spirit  Convicts,  The,  614 
Holy  Spirit  in  Evangelism,  The,  474 
Holy  Spirit  Leads,  The,  552 
Indwelling  Spirit,  The,  386 
Pentecost:  What  Does  It  Mean? 586 
Regenerating  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
The,  801 

Spirit  Brings  Victory,  The,  410 
Understanding  the  Spirit,  259 
Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  (ed), 
249 

Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Acts,  The, 
274,  290,  318,  342,  368 
Honesty 

Honest  Is  Honest  (ed),  753 
Nation  of  Chiselers  (ed ),  381 
Hunger 

Chief  Killer  Today  (ed ),  817 
Overpopulation  and  Starvation  (ed),  101 
Population  Control  and  World  Hunger, 
98 

10,000  Starved  Today,  16 
Hymns 

Sailor’s  Hymns  of  Yesteryear,  The,  826 
Immortality 

Christian  Belief  About  Immortality,  The, 
230 

Kindness 

Be  Ye  Kind  (ed),  865 
Life 

Wonder  of  Life,  The,  1058 
Literacy 

Silent  Billion,  The  (ed),  29 
Longevity 

Long  Life  and  1967,  10 
Love 

Better  Way,  The,  592 
If  I Have  Not  Love,  347 
Love  Suffers  Long,  and  Is  Kind,  438 
Love  Your  Enemies,  1063 
Move  Up  to  Real  Love,  1037 
Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow,  415,  438, 
489,  849,  868,  920 
War  of  Amazing  Love,  436 
Witness  and  Love,  619 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
This  Is  MCC  Bolivia,  829 
Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Edu- 
cation 

What’s  MCCE  Doing?  597 
Mennonite  General  Conference 
As  He  Is,  So  Are  We  in  This  World, 
842 

Attend  Mennonite  General  Conference 
This  Summer  (ed),  705 
For  Further  Study  (ed),  841 
General  Conference  Nominees,  716 
General  Conference  Theme  (ed),  589 
God’s  Will  Revealed  (ed),  841 
Program:  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence, 511,  739 
Welter  of  Words,  868 
Who  Is  Mennonite  General  Conference? 
172 

Why  Are  We  Meeting? 616 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
Amsterdam  and  Us  (ed ),  525 
Amsterdam  Preview  (ed),  549 
Mennonite  Conference  Message,  782 
Reflections  on  World  Conference  (ed), 
777 

Report  on  World  Conference,  780 
World  Conference  (ed ),  573 
World  Conference  Charter  Flights  Can- 
celed If  Too  Few  Applications  by 
February  1,  67 
Middle  Age 

Dangers  of  Middle  Age,  450 
Ministry,  The 

Constants  and  Variables  in  the  Min- 
ister’s Message,  The,  300 
Engineer’s  Got  to  Know  Where  His 
Hind  End  Is,  The,  556 
“God  Has  Appointed  . . . Administra- 


tors, ’ ’ 296 

How  Are  We  Supporting  Our  Preach- 
ers? 202 

Life  Ends  at  Forty  (ed),  793 
"Son  with  the  Father,  A,”  38 
Symbols  for  Ministry  in  the  Secular 
City,  294 

Why  I’m  a Minister,  56 
Missions 

Be  a Missionary  and  See  the  World, 
343 

Challenges  to  Present  Missionaries,  36 

Change  in  Mission,  350 

Church  Without  Mission,  121 

End  of  the  Juju,  50 

Evangelize  or  Fossilize,  235 

Fact  or  Facade?  366 

Five  Imperatives  for  Missions,  1061 

Go  Ye!  557 

God  Called  Me,  212 

Good  Mennonite  Church  Neighbors,  774 
Heartbeat  (ed),  453 
Impedimenta,  459 
International  Mission  at  Home,  930 
Is  Jesus  Different?  51 
It  Takes  People,  509 
Look  at  the  Fields,  143 
Lord’s  Acre,  The,  391 
Missionary  and  the  Mission,  The,  475 
Moved  to  Mission,  575 
Mustangs  and  Masters,  1147 
Not  Neutral — Not  Partisan,  639 
Now  I Am  a Missionary,  648 
Open  Letter  from  a Returned  Mission- 
ary, 693 
Postscript,  731 

Promotion  vs.  Education,  369 
Questions,  Questions,  968 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  Sick  Man,  Chris- 
tian, 460 

Samaritan  Has  Come,  The,  33 
Three  Decades  Invested,  1038 
Through  Age  and  Change,  799 
Trujillo  Intersection,  50 
What  If?  592 

Whitey,  Your  Time  Is  Running  Out, 
1132 

Your  Job  Is  Too  Small,  61 
Missions,  Overseas 
Africa 

Christianity  We  Want  in  Africa,  The, 
384 

From  Africa  with  Love — and  Real- 
ism, 1010 

Involved  in  Changing  Africa,  478 
Argentina 

Argentina,  Here  We  Come,  1 106 
Begin  Work  in  Cordoba,  353 
Brazil 

Brazil  as  I Saw  It,  166 
Chaco 

Toba  Youth  Who  Sought  the  Lord,  A, 
39 

India 

Famine’s  Faces,  570 
India  and  Woodstock  School,  958 
India's  Third  Year  of  Drought,  432 
Japan 

Sapporo  Begins  Building,  89 
Nigeria 

Nigeria,  the  Nation,  26 
Vietnam 

Our  Vietnam  Witness,  144 
Mssion  Board  Meeting 
God’s  People  Today — Mission  '67  (ed), 
661 

Impressions  of  Mission  Board  Meeting, 
690 

Missionarv  of  the  Week 

Brenneman  Family,  Don,  783 
Burkhart,  Lydia,  719 
Good,  Ellis  and  Mary,  971 
Graber  Family,  Harvey,  263 
Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  307 
Kuhns,  Dennis,  855 
Reed,  Harold  and  Barbara,  921 


Ropp,  Kenneth,  466 
Shenk  Family,  Byron,  372 
Shenk  Family,  Calvin,  945 
Sieber  Family,  Floyd,  331 
Swartz  Family,  Merlin,  875 
Weaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Richard,  1024 
Wenger,  J ames  and  Faith,  355 
Wenger,  Rhoda,  999 
Wenger,  Robert  and  Marjorie,  284 
Yoder,  David,  808 
Mother 

Just  Talking  About  Mothers,  383 
Mother . . . Opener  of  Doors,  402 
On-the-job  Training  for  Mothers,  678 
What’s  a Mother  For?  378 
Music 

Minister’s  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Music, 
The,  796 
Nationalism 

Mennonites  and  Nationalism  (ed),  729 
New  Year 

Happy  New  Year!  8 
Nonresistance 

Bible  Teaching  on  Nonresistance,  51 1 
Defend  Yourself,  319 
Nursing 

Education  for  Nurses,  942 
Mennonite  Nursing  Schools,  966 
Nursing  and  Nursing  Education  for 
Mennonites,  916 

I-W 

Civilian  Peace  Service:  An  Interpreta- 
tion, 818 

Our  Mennonite  Churches 
Ann  Street,  Peoria,  111.,  884 
Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio,  704 
Bank,  Dayton,  Va.,  428 
Bon  Air,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  404 
Cassel,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  636 
Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.,  272 
Cottage  City,  Md.,  776 
Dillon,  Delavan,  III.,  452 
Duchess,  Alta,  Canada,  200 
East  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.,  500 
Exeland  (Wis.),  956 
First  Mennonite,  Morton,  111.,  340 
Frederick  (Pa. ),  864 
Gospel  Hill,  Fulks  Run,  Va.,  908 
Groffdale,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  728 
Gulfhaven,  Miss.,  1104 
Hephzibah,  Ga.,  612 
Hinkletown,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  476 
Igreja,  Brazil,  792 
Listowel,  Ont.,  Canada,  752 
Lost  Creek,  Pa.,  140 
Mannheim,  Ont.,  4 
Manson,  Iowa,  316 
Marion  (Pa.),  660 

Mountain  View,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  28 
North  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.,  1032 
Otelia,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  1008 
Pleasant  Hill,  East  Peoria,  111.,  364 
Pleasant  View,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  932 
Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio,  76 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  1144 
Sapporo  ( J apan ),  980 
Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  224 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  52 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  1080 
Woodland  Chapel,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  116 
Parenthood 

No  Perfect  Parents,  498 
Pastors 

That  Woman  in  the  Pew,  750 
Where  Are  the  Shepherds?  155 
Pax 

Letter  from  a Paxman,  1115 
My  Gloomiest  Day,  115 
Paxmen  Complement  Nepal  Mission,  732 
Peace 

Peace  God  Gives,  The,  823 
Peacemaking,  508 
Unnecessary  Gap?  An  (ed),  501 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns and  Its  Work,  The,  1016 
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Peace  and  War 

Boycott  All  War-Toys  Gaines,  1081 
Dare  to  Be  a Dove,  453 
Dare  We  Pay  Taxes  for  War?  909 
Is  There  a Middle  Road?  127 
On  the  Other  Hand,  461 
Our  Peace  Witness — In  the  Wake  of 
May  18,  803,  821,  847,  874,  889, 
918,  944,  963,  983,  1018,  1039, 
1063,  1090,  1114 
Toy  Is  More  Than  a Toy,  A,  919 
Which  Way  Will  You  Choose?  (ed),  477 
Poetry 

Beside  the  Well,  596 
Beyond  the  Tragic  Hour,  854 
Christian  Home,  1044 
Crucifixion,  The,  209 
Dawn  at  Sea,  25 
Eat  a Bug?  Ugh!  463 
Encounter  in  the  Morning,  799 
Even  So  This  Grief,  711 
Forgiveness,  938 
Full  Circle,  137 
God  Calls  for  Greatness,  889 
In  the  Wee  Hours,  854 
Into  the  Infinite,  347 
Karuna — Life  or  Death,  569 
Let  God  Be  Magnified,  1068 
More  Than  Glowing  Candles,  757 
New  Year  Miracle,  1 
“Of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom,”  85 
Only  One  Sheep,  850 
Path  of  Peace,  431 
Renewal,  1083 
Reply  to  “ Invictus,”  297 
Slot  Machine  God,  391 
Tomb,  The,  247 
To  Wage  Peace — Or  War?  609 
War,  The,  933 
Pornography 

Christian  and  Obscene  Literature,  The, 
31 

Poverty 

What  Is  Poverty?  104,  1084 
Prayer 

Ask  in  My  Name,  1035 
Begin  with  God,  154 
Fire  in  the  Farmhouse,  120 
Hindrance  to  Prayer:  Impatience,  347 
Hindrance  to  Prayer:  Murmuring,  123 
How  Do  We  Pray  for  Peace?  575 
“Intelligent  Prayer,"  1086 
Lucky  Numbers  and  Sweepstakes  Pray- 
ing, 634 
Prayer,  A,  920 

Prayer  Amendment,  The  (ed ),  29 
Prayer  and  the  Christian’s  M ission,  388 
Prayer  in  Schools,  303 
Shall  We  Faint  or  Pray?  118 
1200  Kneeling  Men  (ed),  201 
Preaching 

They  Sounded  Out  the  Word,  458 
Prison  Work 

In  Prison  and  Ye  Visited  Me,  794 
Race 

Reflections  on  Riots,  894 
Readers  Say 

Baumgartner,  Ednamae,  190 
Beachy,  Irvin,  370 
Beachy,  Jon,  422 
Beiler,  Mrs.  Melvin,  392 
Bender,  Titus,  46 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Paul,  578 
Blosser,  Don,  536 
Bontrager,  Marion,  22 
Brenneman,  Millie  E.,  265 
Brenneman,  Virgil,  370 
Brubacher,  Irvin,  110 
Brubacher,  S.  C.,352,  1073 
Burkholder,  Paul  G.,  566 
Byler,  Raymond,  1025 
Chupp,  Mrs.  John,  46 
Clemens,  Philip  K.,  770 
Coss,  Lewis  M.,  333 
Detweiler,  Mrs.  Bessie,  309 
Diller,  Don,  93 


Driver,  M .,  236 

Eash,  Marv,  392 

Erb,  Allen  H.,566,  810 

Eshleman,  H.,  310 

Friesen,  Delores,  1121 

Friesen,  Walter,  786 

Gehman,  Abraham,  94 

Gerig,  Percy,  392 

Gleysteen,  Jan,  464 

Glick,  Elam,  974 

Goering,  James  A.,  392 

Good,  M R.,  133 

Gooding,  Lorie  C.,  786 

Graber,  Mrs.  Clarence,  392 

Haarer,  Dan,  566 

Haines,  Leland,  309,  370 

Hallman,  Mrs.  Kitty,  697 

Halteman,  Elwood  H.,  133,  810 

Hartman,  Mrs.  Robert,  578 

Hartsburg,  Prentice  L.,  1025 

Hartzler,  Elmer,  416 

Hartzler,  Marilyn,  133 

Hartzler,  Roy  E , 46,  236,  310 

Headings,  Verle  E.,  265 

Helmuth,  Henry  J.,  1025 

Herr,  John  H.,  Jr.,  352 

Hochstedler,  Emanuel  J.,  653 

Hochstetler,  Dean,  697 

Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  421 

Holsinger,  Justus,  770 

Holsopple,  Mary  J.,  265 

Hooley,  Daniel  D.,  217 

Homing,  Reuben,  309 

Hoist,  Willis  G.,  1121 

Hostetler,  Richard,  416 

Hughes,  Annabelle,  1121 

Hunsberger,  Mrs.  Donald,  490 

Hunsberger,  Gordon,  236 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Ruth,  217 

Jutzi,  Clara,  901 

Kanagy,  Lee  H.,  285 

Kauffman,  J.  Howard,  190 

Keener,  Carl  L.,  190 

Keller,  Anna  Mary,  133 

Klassen,  John,  133 
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had  previously  relegated  the  Old  Testament 
to  oblivion. 

The  “Biblical  Tales”  collection  was  init- 
ially published  in  Poland  in  1963.  Last  year, 
the  Soviet  authorities  put  on  sale  100,000 
copies  of  a Russian  translation.  According  to 
foreign  observers  in  Moscow  they  were  sold 
out  almost  overnight.  The  author  of  the  book 
is  Zenon  Kosidovski. 
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The  Federation  of  Spanish  Evangelical  In- 
dependent Churches  adopted  a resolution  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Madrid  strongly  op- 
posing the  “registration”  section  of  Spain’s 
new  religious  liberty  law. 

Approved  by  the  Spanish  Parliament  in 
June — after  11  years  of  debate  and  study, 
the  law  guarantees  freedom  of  worship  to 
non-Catholic  groups  officially  recognized  by 
the  government. 

Recognition,  however,  depends  on  the 
registration  of  non-Catholics  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Justice  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
civil  organization.  Religious  groups  register- 
ing as  "confessional  associations”  receive 
juridical  status  and  are  permitted  to  worship 
publicly. 
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A record  world  membership  of  1,690,407 
in  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  was 
reported  as  of  June  1967,  representing  an 
increase  of  84,525,  or  5.26  percent,  over  last 
year. 

Jesse  O.  Gibson,  statistical  secretary,  told 
the  denomination’s  annual  Autumn  Council 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  the  percentage  of 
Adventist  growth  since  1960  has  been  about 
double  the  percentage  of  world  population 
gains. 

He  said  world  population  increased  13  per- 
cent between  1960-66,  while  church  member- 
ship during  the  same  time  gained  24.1%. 
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Last  year’s  membership  growth  occurred 
mostly  in  South  America — up  9.7  percent — 
and  in  Southern  Asia — 9.6  percent.  But 
North  America  remains  as  the  largest  Ad- 
ventist district  with  395,778  members. 

The  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  (EKID)  approved  a statement  in 
Berlin  deploring  the  continued  persecution 
of  Christians  and  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  specifically  pointed  to  Nigeria,  commu- 
nist China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Sudan. 
Concerning  Nigeria,  the  Council  said,  “With- 
in the  last  few  months  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christians  were  murdered  without  the 
world  having  taken  notice.”  It  asserted  that 
this  “testifies  to  the  unbearable  indifference 
of  the  moral  conscience. 

The  Council  said  it  would  compile  con- 
temporary history  of  religious  persecutions 
“for  use  in  the  appropriate  manner,”  and 
stressed  that  the  Christian  community  cannot 
ignore  such  attacks  against  churches  if  it 
wishes  to  remain  true  to  itself  and  the 
world. 
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